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China  and  Japan  '*  indemnity  funds.''  Letter  from  the  Sec- 
ntary  of  State  relative  to  the , 

*-'Vma  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  relative 
to  the  value  of  the  tael  of 

'  JKm.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War  relative  to  the,  of 
WUliam  A.  HowanL  for  pay  as  colonel,  &c 

ClaiB.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War  relative  to  the, 
of  the  fourth  congressional  district  of  Missouri 

Claim.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War  relative  to  the, 
ef  Commodore  Thomas  Ap  C.  Jones , 

Claim.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  relative 
to  the,  of  Pedro  Armendaris 

ClaoB.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  relative 
to  the,  of  the  Delaware  Indians 

Claim.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  relative 
t'*tbe,o/ the  Kansas  Indians j 

HiiAs.    Message  of  the  President  relative  to  the,  of  Ameri- 

rso  citizens  against  Spain 

CUiwMk    Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  relative 

to  the  payment  of  certain,  for  Indian  service,  allowed ... 
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Claims.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  relative 
to  the,  of  the  Pottawatomie  Indians 

Claims.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  trans- 
mitting copy  of  report  on  the  Kio  Hondo,  of  Louisiana.. 

Claims.  Message  from  the  President  relative  to  the,  of 
American  citizens  against  Venezuela 

Claim.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War  relative  to  the, 
of  Maria  Josefa  Cavazos 

Claim.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  relative 
to  the,  of  A.  P.  Uotaling 

Claim.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  relative 
to  the,  of  the  heirs  of  John  Chilton,  deceased 

Claim.  Message  from  the  President  relative  to  the,  of  John 
R.  Brady 

Claims.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Wax  relative  to  the, 
of  Thomas  W.  Fry,  jr 

Claim.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  relative  to 
the,  of  Black  Beaver,  a  Delaware  Indian 

Claim.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War  relative  to  the, 
of  Dr.  Alexander  Dunbar 

Clerks  in  Stated  Department.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
State  transmitting  statement  of  number,  compensation, 
&jc,  of  the 

Clerks  in  office  of  Attorney  Greneral.  Letter  from  the  At- 
torney General  relative  to 

Clerks  in  the  Post  Office  Department.  Letter  from  the 
Postmaster  General  transmitting  statement  of  number  of, 
for  year  1869 

Clerks  in  the  Treasury  Department.*  Letter  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  transmitting  st-atement  of  number 
of,  &c 

Clerks  in  Navy  Department.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  transmitting  statement  of  number  of,  &c 

Clerks  in  the  Ordnance  Department.  Letter  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  relative  to  necessity  of  additional 

Coast  defenses.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War  relative 
to  a  system  of 

Coast  Survey.  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  United 
States 

Coast  Survey.  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  United 
States 

Collectors  of  internal  revenue.  Letter  fr^m  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  transmitting  statement  of  balances  due 
from 

Colonization.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
relative  ^  the,  of  persons  of  African  descent 

Colonization  agent.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury relative  to  the  accounts  of  the 

Conmierce.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  rel- 
ative to  indemnity  for  aggressions  upon  our 

Commerce.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  rel- 
ative to  the  foreign,  of  the  United  States,  and  decadence 
of  American  shipping 

Conference,  international  monetary,  at  Paris.  Message  of 
the  President  transmitting  report  of  the  delegate  to  the. 

Connecticut.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War  in  answer 
to  resolution  of  House  of  December  :^1, 1869,  with  report 
of  Chief  of  Engineers  on  the  harbor  of  New  Haven 

Constitution.  Message  of  the  President  transmitting  the 
action  of  Alabama  on  the  lifteenth  amendment  of  the 

Constitution.  Message  of  the  President  transmitting  list 
of  the  States  ratityiug  the  lifteenth  amendment  of  the  . . . 

Contingent  expenses  of  the  Treasury  Department.  Letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  transmitting  state- 
ment of,  for  year  1869 
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CoDtiBgent  expenses   of  the  State  Department.     Letter 
frm  the  SecietAry  of  State  transmitting  Btatement  of 

tb^  for  year  1869 

C<Mitinseiit  expenses  of  the  War  Department.    Letter  from 

th«  SKTCtary  of  War  transmitting  statement  of  the 

C^mtncti.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  rela- 
tive to.  with  Dempsey  and  OToole 

Cwtnets.    Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  relative* 

to.  vith  Mr.  Abecaseis 

C^ttTention,  jioetal,  with  France.  Letter  from  the  Post- 
aaitef  General  in  answer  to  a  resolution  of  inquiry  rela- 

tJT^  to 

Cooper,  SoT^fi^eon  Cveorge  £.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Wir  iriatiTe  to  presentation  of  a  watch  and  chain  to,  hy 
(be  government  of  France 

fopiwr.  and  other  metals  in  various  arsenals.  Letter  from 
the  Secretarv  of  War  relative  to  quantity  of 

Cfi^yiight  of  the  revenue  coupon  book.  Letter  from  the 
Commiaaoner  of  Internal  Revenue  relative  to 

Coupon  hook.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
rHative  to  copyright  of  the 

CoorL    Decision  of  the  Supreme,  relative  to  bounties 

CalMk    Message  of  the  President,  relative  to 

Cnlia.    Message  of  the  President  of  same  import 

Cafaa.  Message  of  the  President  relative  to  the  murder  of 
American  citizens  in 

Cunency.    Annual  report  of  the  Comptroller  of  the « . . 

Papers  €iMampanying  the  above. 

Statement  showing  the  number  of  banks,  amount  of  cap- 
ital, amount  of  bonds  deposited,  and  circulation,  in  each 
State  and  Territory,  on  the  ^Oth  of  September,  1869 

Statement  showing  the  national  banks  in  liquidation, 
their  capital,  bonds  deposited  to  secure  circulation, 
ciimlation  delivered,  circulation  surrendered  and  de- 
stroyed, and  circulation  outstanding  October  1,  1869. .. 

Statement  showing  the  national  banks,  in  voluntary 
liquidation,  that  have  deposited  lawful  money  with  the 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States  to  redeem  their  circula- 
tion, withdrawn  their  bonds,  and  are  closed  under  the 
provisions  of  section  42  of  the  act;  their  capital,  circu- 
wrion  issued,  circulation  surrendered,  circulation  re- 
deemed by  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  and 
cirrulation  outstanding  on  the  Ist  day  of  October,  1869. . 

Staleoieut  showing  the  national  banks  in  the  hands  of 
rreeivfrs,  their  capital,  amount  of  United  States  bonds 
and  lawnil  mone^  deposited  to  secure  circula^on, 
smoont  of  circulation  delivered,  the  amount  of  circula- 
tion redeemed  at  the  treasurv  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  amount  outstanding  on  the  1st  day  of  October,  1869. 

Table  of  the  state  of  the  lawful  money  reserve  (required 
by  sMTtions  31  and  32  of  the  national  currency  act)  of 
the  national  banking  associations  of  the  United  States, 
m  shown  by  their  reports  of  the  4th  of  January,  1869. . . 

Expeoditures  of  the  office  of  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
lor  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1869 

Xsmes  and  compensation  of  officers  and  clerks  in  the 

office  of  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 

rostonia    Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  trans- 

mfttjog  draught  of  a  bill  to  remedy  embarrassments  in 

foOeetWD  of --•• z\V"^ 

Cwtoais.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  rela- 
tirt  to  the  customs  cartage  system  of  the  port  of  New 
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Custom-boiifies.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
relative  to  repairs  of  certain,  in  the  South 

Custom-house.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
relative  to  purchase  of  additional  laud  for  the,  at  Castinei 
Maiue 

Custom-house.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
relative  to  the,  at  Wiscasset,  Maine 

D. 

Dakota.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War  relative  to 
Fort  Dakota,  in  the  Territory  of 

Darien.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  relative  to 
the  report  of  Kear-Admiral  Davis,  on  iuteroceanic  com- 
muuicatiou  at  the  Isthmus  of 

Davis,  Jettersou.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury relative  to  the  payment  of  the  bounty  for  capture  of. 

Dav  is,  Jell'erson.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War  of  same 
import 

Debt,  public.  Letter  frtim  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in 
auswer  to  a  resolutioD  of  the  House  of  July  6,  1870,  rela- 
tive to  the  amount  of  the,  at  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year.. 

Defense,  sites  for  national  works  of.  Letter  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  War,  with  form  of  bill  relative  to 

Delaware.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War  transmitting 
report  of  surveys  of  the  harbor  of  Christiana  River,  at 
W  ilmington,  in  the  State  of 

Demi>sey  *fe  OToole,  contract  with.  Letter  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  relative  to 

District  of  Columbia,  expenditures  in  the.  Letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  transmitting  statement  of, 
from  the  establishment  of  the  Government  to  December 
31,1869 

District  of  Columbia.  Report  of  Professor  H.  Barnard  on 
schools  in  the 

Dodge,  Grenville  M.,  et  al.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War 
asking  an  appropriation  to  satisfy  a  judgment  against 

Dodge,  Grenville  M.,  et  al.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
War  on  same  subject 

Drop  beer  and  slops,  distillation  of.  Letter  from  the  Com- 
missioner of  Internal  Revenue  relative  to 

Dunbar,  Dr.  Alexander.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War 
relative  to  claim  of 
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Education,  Bureau  of.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  asking  an  appropriation  to  pay  rent  of  building 
for  use  of :. 

Election,  expenses  of  the,  in  Texas.  Letter  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  relative  to  an  appropriation  for 

Election.  Lutter  from  the  Secretary  of  War  transmitting 
copies  of  the  returns  of,  in  second  congressional  district 
of  Texas 

Employes  in  navy  yards.    Letter  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  transmitting  statement  of  the  number  of 

Exhibition,  International,  of  London.  Letter  frx)m  the 
Secretary  of  State  relative  to  the 

Exploration  of  the  Colorado  River.  Letter  of  the  Secretary 
of  War  relative  to  the 

Exploration  of  the  Colorado  River.  Letter  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  on  same  subject 

Estimates  of  appropriations  required  for  the  service  of  the 
iiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1871.  Letter  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  transmitting 
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Papers  aeoompanying  the  above. 

Eftiiiat<>9ofdeHcieQcie8  required  to  complete  the  service 

of  ibf  fiflpal  year  ending  June  30, 1870 

EskiiBfttttfor  1870-*71 


LEOISLATIYE. 

CdopeiiMtioii  aod  mileage  of  Senators 

Cooprnsation  and  mileage  of  officers,  clerks,  &c,,  in  the 
lenice  of  the  Senate 

Cootiiigf  nt  expenses  of  the  Senate •. 

( ompensation  and  mileage  of  members  and  delegates  of 

Hoone  of  Reprentatives 

Compensation  .and    mileage  of  officers,  clerks,  ^.,  of 

House  of  B«pTeflentatiy es 

Cfmtingent  expenses  of  the  House  of  Representatives  .. . 

Compennation  of  Congressional  Printer,  clerks,  &c 

Compennation  of  Librarian  of  Congress,  assistants,  ^c.,. 
Cuntini^nt  expenses  of  Library,  purchase  of  books,  &c.. 
Compensation   of  Superintendent  and  assistants  in  Bo- 

taaic  Garden,  and  improvement  of  garden 

Salaries  of  Court  of  Claims 

Cootingent  expenses  of  Court  of  Claims 


EXECUnVB. 


Compensation  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 

Compensation  of  the  Vice-President  of  the  United  States. 
Compensation  of  the  private  secretary,  &,c,,  of  the  Presi- 
dent  

Contingent  expenses  of  the  executive  office 


DEPARTMENT  OP  STATE. 


»  in  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State 

PahliMhing  laws 

(*«iiitingent  expenses  of  Department  of  State 
EHpkimatic  salaries 


TREASURY  DEPARTSIENT— SALARIES,  ETC. 


of  iSecretary  of  the  Treasury 

First  Comptroller 

Second  Comptroller 

Commissioner  of  Customs 

First  Auditor 

Second  Auditor 

Third  Auditor 

Fourth  Auditor 

Fifth  Auditor 

Auditor  Post  Office  Department 

Treasurer  of  the  United  States 

Better  of  the  Treasury 

Sohcitor  of  the  Treasury 

Comptroller  of  the  Currency 

Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue 

Light-house  Board 

Misoellaneous 


ISDKPKKDKST  TREASURY. 


Ofllee  of  Depositaiy  at  Baltimore 
Assistant  Trei 


reasurer  at  Boston 

Assistant  Treasurer  at  Charleston,  South  Caro- 
lina  
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Fapen,  8fc, — Continued. 

Office  of  Depositary  at  Chicago 

Depositary  at  Cincinnati 

Depositary  at  Louisville 

Assistant  Treasurer  at  New  Orleans 

Assistant  Treasurer  at  New  York 

Depositary  at  Olympia,  Washington  Territory 

Assistant  T^reasurer  at  Philadelphia 

Depositary  at  Pittsburg 

Assistant  Treasurer  at  St  Louis 

Assistant  Treasurer  at  San  Francisco 

Depositary  at  Santa  F^ 


IHscdUmeaus, 


Mint  and  branches  and  assay  office 

Mint  at  Phihwielphia 

Branch  mint  at  Carson  City,  Nevada 

Charlotte;  North  Carolina 

Denver , 

New  Orleans , 

^    San  Francisco , 

United  States  assay  office  at  New  York , 

Territorial  governments — ^Arizona 

Colorado 

Dakota 

Idaho 

Montana. 

New  Mexico 

Utah 

Washington 

Wyoming 

Internal  revenue,  expense  of  assessing,  collecting,  &.c 

Inspectors  of  steam  vessels 

Life-saving  stations , 

Revenue-cutter  service 

Loans  and  currency 
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DEPARTMENT  OP  THE  INTERIOR— SALARIES,  ETC. 

In  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 

Comniissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office 

Indian  Office 

Pension  Office 

Patent  Office 

Bureau  of  Education 

Public  Lands, 

Office  of  surveyor  general  of  Louisiana 

Florida 

Minnesota 

Dakota 

Kansas 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Idaho  

Nevada 

Oregon 

Washington 

Nebraska  and  Iowa  . . . 

Montana .• 

Utah 
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Fttcn,  4^- — Continiied. 
CoUectini;  reT-enne  for  public  lands 

MitoeUaneaus, 

MctropnliUin  {Mlice « 

Jiilm  District  of  Columbia , 

GoTenunent  Hospital  for  Insane 

Colombia  Hospital  for  Women 

C«!smbia  Institution  for  Deaf  and  Dumb  

SmithaDQiaii  Institution ..^. 

WAR  PKFABTMKyr — ftAT.ABTJr.8,.  gTC> 

Inoflkeof  Secretaiy  of  War ....• 

Adjutant  General 

Inspector  of  Military  Academy 

Bureau  of  Military  Justice 

Blf^al  Office 

Quartermaster  General 

Commissary  General 

Surgeon  General 

Paymaster  General 

Chief  Ensnueer 

Chief  of  Ordnance 

Salaries  and  contingent  expenses  of  the  Northwest  Execu- 

tire  Building 

Salaries  and  eontinffent  expenses  of  the  building  comer 

Serenteenth  and  F  streets 

Salaries  and  contingent  expenses  of  the  building- comer 

Fifteenth  and  F  Greets 

Public  Buildings  and  Grounds 

XAVT  0KPARTMENT— SALARIES,  ETC. 

In  the  office  of  Secretary  of  the  Navy 

Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks 

Equipment  and  Recruiting 

Navigation 

Ordnance  

Constrnction  and  Repair 

Steam  Engineering 

Provision  and  Clothing 

Medicine  and  Surgery 

Southwest  Executive  Building 

DCPARTMXNT  OF  AGRICULTURE — SALARIES,  ETC. 

h  office  of  Commissioner  of  Agriculture...... ......... 

FUST  OFFICK  DEPARTMENT — SALARIES,  ETC. 

Id  office  of  Postmaster  General 

JUDICIAL— SALARIES,  ETC. 

Id  office  of  Attorney  General 

Jtutieem  of  the  Sapreme  Court  of  the  United  States 

Fmtj-mx  district  Jnd^  of  the  United  States 
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PaperM  acemnpanying  the  ahote, 

Aflonal  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land 

^NHee 

Aaanal  rrport  of  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions 

Amioal  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs 

Aimaal  report  of  the  Columbia  Institution  tor  the  Deaf 

ami  Dnmb t r i 

Aaoval  report  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  and  Superinteud- 
eat  of  Coustraction  of  the  Government  Hospital  for  the 

laemae,  yvBT  IS^ 

.iAooaJ  report  of  the  Metropolitan  Police 

.inoaal  report  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  Exten- 
•»« 
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PaperSf  4'c. — Continued. 
Annual    feport   of  the   Warden  of  the  United  States 

jail 

Annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  House  of 

Correction t 

Annual  report  of  the  Directors  of  the  Cohimbia  Hospital, 

Interior,  Secretary  of  the^  transmits  account  of  S.  Sey- 
mour of  expenses  of  making  survey  for  a  bridge  across 
the  Potomac ' 

Interior,  Secretary  of  the,  transmits  letter  from  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Ati'airs,  estimate  of  appropriations  for 
surveying  Indian  reserves 

Interior,  Secretary  of  the,  transmits  statement  of  dis- 
bursements for  Indian  service 

Interior,  Secretary  of  the,  submits  estimates  of  appropri- 
ations for  Sisseton,  Wahpeton,  and  San  tee  Sioux  Indians 
at  Lac  Traverse  and  Devil's  Lake,  Dakota 

Interior,  Secretary  of  the,  communicates  in  answer  to  res- 
olution of  the  House  of  17th  instant,  relative  to  report 
of  special  Indian  Commission  of  the  .treaty  with  Dela- 
wai'e  Indians 

Interior,  Secretary  of  the,  transmits  copy  of  letter  from 
the  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners  reUi- 
tive  to  appropriations  for  Indians 

Interior,  Secretary  of  the,  transmits  abstract  of  report  of 
the  United  States  Indian  agent  upon  claims  for  stock 
stolen  from  Delaware  Indians 

Interior,  Secretary  of  the,  transmits  report  of  the  C'Om- 
missioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  relative  to  quantity 
of  public  lands  in  Knox  County,  Indiana 

Interior,  Secretary  of  the,  transmits  copy  of  report  of 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  relative  to  deticiencies  in 
appropriations  for  pay  of  Indian  intei^preters 

Interior,  Secretary  of  the,  transmitJ3  letter  from  the  exec- 
utive conmiittee  of  Friends  on  Indian  Affairs 

Interior,  Secretary  of  the,  transmits  report  of  commis- 
sioners appointed  under  treaty  of  23d  Februtiry,  1867, 
with  Senecas,  &c.,  to  investigate  claims .' 

Interior,  Secretary  of  the,  communicat'es  in  answt»r  to  res- 
olution of  the  House  of  3d  February,  relative  to  annui- 
ties withheld  from  Indians * 

Interior,  Secretary  of  the,  communicates  in  answer  to  res- 
olution of  the  House  calling  f«r  report  of  the  chief  en- 
gineer of  Union  Pacific  Kailroad 

Interior,  Secretary  of  the,  recommends  an  appropriation 
to  pay  an  outstantling  indebtedness  on  account  of  the  In- 
€lian  service  in  Montana 

Interior,  Secretarj'  of  the,  recommends  an  appro^iriation 
to  pay  vouchers  approved  by  General  Harney  on  account 
of  Indian  service  in  Sioux  Indian  district , 

Interior,  Secretary  of  the,  commnnicates  in  answer  to  res- 
olution of  the  House  of  February  9,  1870,  with  copy  of 
Vincent  Colyer's  report  on  Alaska 

Interior,  Secretary  of  the,  recommends  an  appropriation 
to  pay  certain  claims  that  have  been  allowed  on  account 
of  Indian  service 

Interior,  Secretary  of  the,  transmits  copies  of  two  letters 
from  president  of  Board  of  Trustees  of  House  of  Correc- 
tion for  Boys  asking  an  appropriation 

Interior,  Secretary  of  th<^  recommends  an  appropriation 

*  to  pay  outstanding  indebtedness  on  account  of  the  In- 
dian service  at  Fort  Berthold  Indian  agency 

Interior,  Secretary  of  the,  transmits  accounts  of  John  £. 
Tappan  for  goods  given  to  Kiowa  Indians  for  delivery  of 
white  captives  held  by  them  in  1868 
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Title. 


latrrwir.  Secretary  of   the,  recommends  an  appropriation 
to  pay  a  debt  dne  S.  £.  Ward  for  oroods  furnished  In- 

d'uius  At  Fort  Laramie 

lnt.-nor,  :?i^retary  of  the,  transmits  report  of  comniis- 

^unwrv  appointed  to  examine  the  claims  of  the  Pott  a* 

'wuomie  Iiulians 

lDt#THir,  •♦•wretary  of  the,  transmits  copy  of  a  report  on 

the  Kio  Hondo  claim  of  Lonisiana 

I-'tTJoT,  Secretary  of  the,  transmits  dranglft  of  billamend- 

jf4tnr  of  the  census  law 

Iivn<ir.  Secretary  of  the,  transmits  copy  of  a  letter  from 

<  ommiAAioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  with  estimate  of  appro- 

.iruitiotiA  for  purchase  of  mills,  &c.,  for  Flathead  Indians. 
hit-ruiT,  Secretary  of  the,  communicates  relative  to  en- 

rraachment  of  white  settlers  upon  Osage  Indian  lands  in 

KaOKU} 

fntfrior.  Secretary  of  the,  commnnicates  in  answer  to  res- 
••lnti«>n  of  the  House  of  March  4, 1870,,  relative  to  the  late 
•■xpf^lition  against  the  Piegan  Indians 

IntcrMir.  Secretary  of  the,  asks  for  an  appropriation  to 
pay  for  lue  of  bailding  for  Bureau  of  Education 

Interior.  Secretary  of  the,  communicates  relative  to  act  of 
(*oa|rre«isfor  the  erection  of  penitentiaries  in  certain  Ter- 
ritories  

Interior,  Secretary  of  the,  bska  for  an  appropriation  to 
rarry  ont  treaty  stipulations  with  Delaware  Indians 

Intrntjr,  Secretary  of  the,  transmits  copy  of  a  letter  from 
CommiOTioner  of  Indian  Afiairs  relative  to  the  removal 
of  ^tray  bands  of  Pottawatomje  and  Winnebago  Indians 
in  WiieoDsin 

Interior,  Secretary  of  the,  transmits  report  of  Commis- 
^iooer  of  Indian  Affairs  relative  to  the  claim  of  A.  P. 
Hotaling 

Interior,  Secretary  of  the,  transmits  estimates  of  appro- 
priationa  for  survey  of  public  lands  within  the  limits  of 
the  grant  to  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad 

Interior,  Secretary  of  the,  submits  estimate  of  appropria- 
tioiM  for  expenses  of  surveyor  generars  office  in  Wyo- 
ming Territory 

Interior,  Secretarv  of  the,  communicates  in  answer  to  res- 
«»liition  of  the  ffoiiAe  of  March  24, 1870,  relative  to  efforts 
to  educate  and  civilize  the  Indian  tribes 

Intmor,  S«»cretary  of  the,  iisks  an  appropriation  for  pay- 
tnmt  of  looses  sustained  by  soldiers  who  enlisted  in  the 
frdeml  Army,  and  loyal  refugees  and  freedmen  of  the 
<>e«-k  Nation 

Interior,  Secretarv  of  the,  incloses  copy  of  letter  from 
( 'omroiMiioner  o^  Indian  Affairs  asking  an  appropriation 
fii  IsiTfil.ilOO  for  purchase  of  subsistence  for  the  Arapaho, 
t-Tiryenne,  and  other  tribes  for  1871 

Interior,  Secretark'  of  the,  communicates  in  answer  to  a 
rr«olntiou  of  the  House  calling  for  information  relative 
to  contract  with  Dempsey  &,  OTi»ole 

Int4Tior,  Secretary  of  the,  transmits  estimate  of  appropri- 
ations to  prosecute  the  exploration  of  the  Colorado  River. 

larrrior.  5?efTetary  of  the,  communicates  relative  to  fiir- 
nirthing  circnit  judges  of  the  United  States  courts  with 
"vt^  of  Little  &.  Brown's  edition  of  the  Statutes  at 
large • 

IntfTior,  Secretary  of  the,  transmits  letter  from  the  Com- 
misiMonerof  Indian  Affairs  relative  to  aft  appropriation  to' 
rwry  on  the  work  of  instructing  the  Indians  of  the  cen- 
tmi  saperin  tendency 

/otcriof,  Sccietaiy  of  the,  comiiiunipate>8  relative  to  cer- 
tain pniceeda  of  internal  revenue  for  erection  of  peniten-^ 
tunes  to  Temlories 
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Interior,  Secretary  of  the,  transmits  estimate  for  an  ap- 
propriation to  defray  expenses  of  delegations  of  Indians 
visiting  Waahington 1 

Interior,  Secretary  of  the,  communicates  in  answer  to  a 
resolution  of  the  House  of  May  24,  1870,  relative  to  es- 
tablishing an  Indian  reservation  in  San  Diego  County, 
California - 

Interior,  Secretary  of  the,  asks  for  an  appropriation  to 
pay  the  Upper  and  Lower  bands  of  Sioux  Indians  ac- 
cording to  treaty  of  June  19,  1858 

Interior,  Secretary  of  the,  recommends  an  appropriation 
for  ninth  census 

Interior,  Secretary'  of  the,  communicates  relative  to  the 
condition  of  the  Interior  Department  Ifuilding  as  to 
light,  ventilation,  &c 

Interior,  Secretary  of  the,  asks  an  appropriation  for  re- 
moval of  the  Kaw  Indians  from  Kansas  to  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritory   

Interior,  Secretary  of  the,  transmits  letter  from  the  gov- 
ernor of  Wyoming  Territory  relative  to  a  penitentiary 
building  in  said  Territory 

Interior,  Secretary  of  the,  transmits  estimate  of  appropri- 
ations required  to  replace  archives  of  land  office  at  To- 
peka,  destroyed  by  fire 

Interior,  Secretary  of  the,  transmits .  statement  of  numbef 
of  acres  of  public  lands  in  Virginia  and  other  States 

Interior,  Secretary'  of  the,  transmits  answer  relative  to 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Railroad  Company 

Interior,  Secretary  of  the,  recommends  an  appropriation 
of  $100,000  to  pay  certain  Indian  depredation  claims 

Internal  Revenue.    Annual  report  of  tiie  Commissioner  of. 

Internal  Revenue.  Commissioner  of,  transmits  answer  to 
resolution  of  the  House  of  17th  January,  1870,  with 
statement  of  the  quantity  of  fine  whiskies  produced 
during  the  months  from  September  to  December,  1868.  .. 

Internal  Revenue.  Commissioner  of,  transmits  answer  to 
resolution  of  the  House  of  31st  January  velative  to  the 
copy-right  of  the  revenue  coupon-book  used  by  distillers. 

Internal  Revenue.  Commissioner  of,  transmits  answer  to 
resolution  of  the  House  of  26th  January  relative  to  dis- 
tillation of  drop  beer,  &c 

Internal  Revenue.  Commissioner  of,  transmits  -answer  to 
resolution  of  the  House  of  March  11  relative  to  the  ex- 
pediency of  abolishing  internal  taxes 

Internal  Reveu]ue.  Commissioner  of,  transmits  answer  to 
resolution  of  the  House  of  March  1  relative  to  salaries  of 
internal  storekeepers :. 

Internal  revenue.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  transmits 
answer  to  resolution  of  the  House  of  March  21, 1870,  with 
statement  of  balances  due  from  collectors  of,  not  now  in 
office 

Internal  Revenue.  Commissioner  of,  communicates  relative 
to  the  Tice  meter .* 

Internal  Revenue.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  transmits 
letter  from  the  Commissioner  of,  relative  to  certain  spirits 
'  distilled  under  direction  of  a  committee  to  test  spirit 
meters 

Internal  Revenue.  Secretary  of  the-  Treasury  transmits 
letter  from  the  Commissioner  of,  relative  to  the  Tice  meter. 

Internal  Revenue. .  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  transmits  a 
-report  made  to  the  Commissioner  of,  relative  to  the  col- 
lection of  direct  taxes 

Interpreters.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  transmits  copy  of 
report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  relative  to 
deficiencies  in  appropriations  for  Indian 
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Iowa.    Secretary  of  War  transmits  copy  of  deed  of  land  in 
the  State  of,  executed  by  Levi  C.  Guptill,  to  the  United 


$ut«« 


J. 

Jif>siL  Seeretmry  of  the  TreaBniy  commanicates  relative 
u  thf  |0OO,OOO  paid  the  U^ite<l  States,  as  indemnity  by.. 

Japsa  Secretary  of  State  communicates  lelative  to  same 
^cf^rct .'.-., 

Joans  Commodore  Thomas  Ap  C,  Secretary  of  Wat  transmits 
fafxra  relative  to  the  claim  of  the  estate  of •. 

K. 

KuifiM*  land  office  at  Topeka.  Secretary,  of  the '  Interior 
tranflnits  estimate  of  appropriation  to  replace  archives  of. 

K^Dsati.  MronTigc  of  the  President  in  answer  to  resolution 
«4*  thr  House  of  2l8t  March  relative  to  the  movement  of 
trmvpB  to 1 

£juMa».  Secretary  of  the  Interior  communicates  relative  to 
rorroarhmentA  of  white  settlers  upon  lands  of  Osage  In- 
dians in 

iUn!«M.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  transmits  copy  of  report 
made  by  commissioners  to  investigate  claims  of  Senecas, 
and  other  tribes  of  Indians  in '.-. 

K«4T%,  Lieutenant  W.  J.  Secretary  of  War  transmits  re- 
p<>rt  of  the  Jad^e  Advocate  General  upon  the  case  of 

K*-ntacky«    Secretary  of  the  Treasury  transmits  answer  to ' 
mulation  of  the  House  of  Febmar)'- 16  relative  to  the  eroe- 
ticNi  of  a  public  buildine  at  Padncah • 

Knox,  John  J.  Report  o^  relative  to  the  revision  of  the 
mint  and  coinage  laws 


Ijukd  Office. 
<i4-nrral... 


Annual  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  the 


Papen  accompanying  the  above.  ' 

N<i.  1. — Tabular  statement  showing  the  number  of  acres 
of  public  lauds  surveyed  in  the  following  land  States 
and  Territories  up  to  Juno  30,  1868,  during  tlie  last 
fipeal  year,  and  the  total  of  the  public  lands  surveyed 
op  to  June  30,  1869;  also  the  total  area  of  the  public 

diiaiain  renmining  unsnrveye<l  within  the  same. . , 

No.  t. — Statement  of  public  lands  sold,  of  cash  and  bounty- 
land  Hcnp  received  therefor,  immber  of  fusres  entered 
ander  the  homestead  law  of  May  20,  1862,  of  commis- 
nvnoA  reeeivcKl  under  sixth  section  of  said  act :  also  of 
land  locatefl  with  scrip  nnd«r  the  agricultural  college 
and  mechanic  act  of  July  2,  1862,  and  commissions  re- 
ceived by  rpgisteis  and  receivers  on  the  value  thereof, 
and  Ktatrment  of  incidental  expenses  thereon,  in  the 
ftnt  half  year  of  the  fiscal  year  commencing  July  1, 1868, 

and  ending  June  30,  1869 

Ko.  3.~8tatement  of  public  lands  sold,  of  cash  and  bounty- 
land  scrip  received  therefor,  numlier  of  acres  entered 
onder  the  homestead  law  of  May  20, 1862;  of  commis- 
•ieiM  receiyed  under  sixth  section  of  said  act ;  also  of 
^and  located  with  acnp  under  the  agricultural  college 
and  mechanic  act  of  July  2,  1862,  and  commissions  re- 
ceived by  reginteTB  and  receivers  on  the  value  thereof, 
and  statement  of  incidental  expenses  thereon  in  the 
tfvnod  half  of  the  fiscal  year  commencing  July  1, 1868, 
aad  ending  June  30,  1869 
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Page. 


Papers^  ^-c — Con  tin  wed.  .        I 

No.  4. — Snniuiary  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1869, 
showing  the  number  of  acres  disposed  of  for  cash,  with  , 
bounty  land  scrip,  by  entry  under  the  homestead  laws  ] 
of  May  20,  1862,  March  21, 1864,  and  June  21,  1866,  with 
aggregate  of  $5  and  $10  homestead  payments  and  home- 
stead commissions;  also  locations  with  agricultural  col-  | 
lege  and  mechanic  scrip,  under  act  of  July  2,  1862 ; 

No.  5. — Statement  exhibiting  the  quantity  of  lands  se-  | 
lected  for  the  several  Stattis  under  act-s  of  Congress  ap- 
proved March  2,  1849,  September  28,  1850,  and  March 
12, 1860,  up  to  and  ending  Sei)tember  :iO,  1869 

No.  6. — Statement  exhibiting  the  quantity  of  land  ap- 
proved to  the  several  States  under  the  act-s  of  Congress  i 
approved  March  2,  1849< September  28, 1850,  and  March  j 
12,  1860,  up  to  and  ending  September  20,  1869 

No.  7. — Statement  exhibiting  the  quantity  of  laud  pat- 
ented to  the  several  States  under  the  acts  of  Congress 
approved  September  28,  18.50,  and  March  12,  1860,  and 
also  the  quantity  certified  to  the  State  of  Louisiana 
under  act  approved  March  2,*  1849 

No.  8. — Statement  showing  the  condition  of  the  State  selec-  i 
tions  under  the  act  of  September  4, 1841,  on  the  30th  day 
of  June,  1869 

No.  9. — Condition  of  bounty  land  business  under  acts  of  I 
1847,  1850,  1852,  and  1855,  showing  the  issues  and  loca- 
tions from  the  commencement  of  operations  under  said 
acts  to  June :«),  1869 1 

No.  10. — Agricultural  selections  within  certain  States,  and  i 
also  scrip  locations  under  agricultural  and  mechanic 
act  of  July  2,  1862,  and  supplements  of  April  14,  1864,  i 
and  July  23,  1866 ' 

No.  11. — Statement  exhibiting  land  concessions  by  acts  of 
Congress  to  States  and  corporations,  for  railroad  and  . 
military  wagon-road  purposes,  from  the  year  1850  to  | 
June  30,  1869 * 

No.  12. — Statement  exhibiting  land  concessions  by  acts  of 
Congress  to  States  for  canal  pui-poses  from  the  year  I 
1827  to  June  30,1869 

No.  13. — Estimates  of  appropriations  required  for  the 
office  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  i 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1871 

No.  14. — Estimate  of  appropriations  re<]uired  to  meet  ex- 
penses of  collecting  the  revenue  from  the  sales  of  public 
lands  in  the  several  States  and  Territories  for  the  fiscal  i 
year  ending  June  30, 1871 

No.  1.5. — Estimates  of  appropriations  required  for  the  Sur- 
Teying  Department  for  the  fivscal  year  endi  ug  June  30, 187 1 . ' 

No.  In. — Estimates  of  appropriations  required  for  surveying 

•  the  public  lands  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1871 . ' 

No.  17. — Estimates  of  appropriations  required  for  the  Sur- 
vey ing  Department,  to  supply  deficiency  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1870 . . .  .* 

No.  18. — Reports  of  Surveyors  General,  from  A  to  O,  inclu-  | 
sive I 

No.  19. — Statement  of  confirmed  Indian  pueblo  grants  ' 
and  private  land  claims  in  New  Mexico 

No.  20. — Statement  showing  the  area  of  the  several  States  > 
and  Territories  con  training  public  lands,  the  quantity  , 
of  land  disposed  of  by  sale  or  otherwise  in  each  iip  to  i 
tl)e  30th  June,  1869,  and  the  quantity  of  land  which  | 
remained  unsold  and  unappropriated  at  that  date  in 
the  several  States  and  Territories , 

No.  21. — Historical  and  statistical  table  of  the  United  1 
States  of  North  America 
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Lawl  OflBce,  To|>eka,  Kansas.  Serretary  of  the  Interior 
tnn«initM  estimate*  of  appropriation  to  replace  archives 
of.  dr^'troyed.  by  fire ^ 

Land,  ^retary  of  War  transmitM  copy  of  deed  of  certain, 
executed  by  Levi  C.  Guptill,  of  Iowa,  to  the  United  States. 

laiid<^  in  Vlri^iua  and  otker  States.  Secretary  of  the  Inte> 
hnr  tmikvuits  statcDient  of  qnantity  of,  in  answer  to 
n*9ointian  of  the  lionae 

Lao4«.  Commiaaioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  transmits 
jo*^nT  to  resolution  of  the  House  of  December  15,  1869, 
T^Utiveto  tjie  acceptance  of  certain,  granted  to  Michigan, 
("T  railriMMl  purposes,  in  1856 

Llc^U  Secretary  of  the  Interior  transmits  report  of  Com- 
aiWmer  of  the  General  Laud  Office  relative  to  quantity 
of  pablic.  in  Knox  County,  Indiana 

Lmab.  S«KTetary  of  the  Interior  transmits  estimates  of  ai>- 
prupfiations  for  survey. of  public,  within  limits  of  Union 
Picifio  Railroad  grant 

L^'Km^  S<»tTetary  of  State  asks  for  an  appropriation  Ibr 
publi.^hiDg  the,  of  the  United  States 

LavH.  S^HTetary  of  the  Interior  commuuicates,  relative  to 
fnmiiihing  circuit  judges  of  the  United  States  courts 
« ith  !tetj»  of  Little  &,  Brown's  Statutes  at  Large 

Lr-tter-carrier  system.  Postmaster  General  transmits  an- 
swer to  resolution  of  the  House  of  March  21  relative 

to V 

Li](fat-honfte  on  Lake  Ontario.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
traiu^mits  answer  to  resolution  of  the  House  of  March  16 
n^Utive  to  the  rtcKjessity  of 

LiDcohi.  Abraham,  Tributes  of  the  Nations  to.  Message  of 
the  President  relative  to 

Lifthon.  Se<'retary  pf  the  Navy  transmits  answer  to  reso- 
latimi  of  the  House  relative  to  rates  of  government  ex- 
change at 

Little  A  Brown.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  communicates 
xrlative  to  furnishing  sets  of  edition  of  Statutes  at  Large 
hy,  to  circuit  judges  of  the  C4>urts  of  the  United  States.. 

I^nndon,  International  Exhibition  in.  Secretary  of  State 
tvimmnnicates  relative  to 

I^wiisana.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  transmits  copy  of  re- 
port on  the  Rio  Hondo  claims  of j '. 
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Mails.  PoKtmaster  General  communicates  relative  to  the 
njertion  of  all  bids  made  by  Bryan  Tyson  for  transporta- 
tum  <if  the 

Maih^  Fcwtmaster  General  transmits  answer  to  resolution 
o(  the  House  of  January  20  relative  to  railroad  contracts 
^  traoMportation  of  the 

Xtine.  Mujiervising  Architect  of  the  Treasury'  communi- 
rates  relative  to  an  appropriation  for  grading,  &c.,  around 
rittt4»m-bouse  at  Wiscasset • 

Mafoe.  .Secretary  of  the  Treasury  asks  for  an  appropria- 
tioo  to  porcbase  aiiditional  laud  for  the  custom-house  at 

Canine 

Jfarrland.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  communicates  rela- 
nre  to  the  establishment  of  the  office  of  assistant  treas- 
urer Mt  Baltimore 

Xarrbiid.     Secretary  of  W  ar  transmits  answer  to  resolu- 
tina  of  the  House  of  December  9  relative  to  condition  of 

Viir<iirhffmf-ff*      Secretary  of  War  submits  report  of  Chief 
of  Eojpne«-r»  rela t i  ve  to  Plymouth  Harbor 
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Massachusetts.  Secretary  of  War  transmits  auswer  to  reso- 
lution of  the  House  of 'Decetnber  10  relative  to  obstruc- 
tions of  rivers  and  harbors  in ^ 

Massachusetts.  Secretary  of  War  transmits  report  upon 
condition  of  breakwater  at  Hyaunis 

Massachusetts.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  transmits  answer 
to  resolution  of  the  House  of  February  17  relative  to  a 
light  to  make  the  pier  at  Plymouth,  &c 

Meteorological  observations.  '  Secretaiy  of  War  transmits 
estimates  of  appropriations  i*equired  to  carry  into  effect 
the  law  authorizing 

Meter.  Secretary  or  the  Treasury  transmits  communica- 
tion from  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  relative  to 
theTice 

Meters.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  transmits  letter  from 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  relative  to  certain 
spirits  distilled  under  direction  of  a  committee  to  make 
certain  tests  of 

Meter.  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  communicates 
relative  to  the  Tice 

Michigan.  Secretary  of  War  transmits  answer  to  resolu- 
tion of  the  Hous«  of  January  31,  with  report  of  Chief  of 
Engineers  of  survey  of  ]>ort  of  Sheboygan 

Michigan.  Secretary  of  W^ar  transmits  answer  to  resolu- 
tion of  the  House  of  January  17,  with  report  of  Chief  of 
Engineers  relative  to  harbor  of  Black  Lake 

Michigan.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  transmits  answer  to 
resolution  of  the  House  of  February  11,  with  report  of 
General  W.  F.  Reynolds,  Corps  of  Engineers,  relative  to 
range-lights  in  St,  Clair  River 

Military  commission.  Secretary  of  War  transmits  answer 
to  resolution  of  the  House  of  March  30,  with  copy  of  pro- 
ceedings and  finding  of  a,  held  at  Little  Rock,  ^kansas, 
in  1864 :.... 

Military  custody.  Message  of  the  President  in  answer  to 
resolution  of  the  House  of  December  20,  1869,  relative  to 
citizens  held  in 

Military  posts  in  Texas.  Secretary  of  War  transmits  re- 
ports relative  to  permanent 

Militia.  Secretary  of  War  transmits  answer  to  request  of 
Committ-ee  on  Military  Affairs  relative  to  the,  of  Montana 
Territory 

Militia.  Secretary  of  War  transmits  answer  to  Committee 
on  Military  Affairs  relative  to  the,  of  the  State  of  Missouri. 

Mines  and  Mining.  Report  of  Rossiter  W.  Raymond  on, 
west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 

Mint  at  Charlotte,  North  Carolina.  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury asks  for  an  appropriation  to  supply  a  deficiency  for.. 

Mints,  assay  offices,  and  coinage.  Reixirt  of  John  J.  Knox 
relative  to  the  revision  of  the  laws  relating  to 

Missouri.  Secretary  of  War  transmits  answer  to  resolution 
of  the  House  of  April  1, 1869,  relative  to  claims  of  persons 
claiming  residence  in  fourth  congrescional  district  of 

Missouri.  Secretary  of  War  transmits  answer  to  Committee 
on  Military  Affairj  relative  to  militia  of  the  State  of 

Money-order  Bureau.  Postmaster  General  transmits  an- 
swer to  a  resolution  of  House  of  December  7  relative  to 
payment  of  pensions  through  the 

Montana.  Secretary  of  War  transmits  answer  to  request  of 
the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  relative  to  militia  force 
raised  by  the  governor  o£  the  Territory  of 

Montana.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  recommends  an  appro- 
priation to  pay  an  outstanding  indebtedness  on  account 
of  Indian  service  in  the  Territory  of 
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Mulder  of  an  Indian.     Secretary  of  War  transmits  report  of 
oommanding  officer  at  Camp  Qaston,  California,  relative  - 
to  the  unprovoked,  by  a  white  settler 

N.  I 

N&\i|:»ticm  and  collection  of  customs.     Secretary  of  the  | 
Tttmary  tranAmits  draught  of  bill  to  remedy  euibarrass- 
mmOb  in  enforcinjir  the  laws  relating  to I 

Jfarr.    Annual  re^jort  of  the  Secretary  of  the , 

Paper$  acoampanifing  the  dbofve. 


i^pmtionaof  the  fleets 

Reports  of  Bareaus 

Erport  of  Bifteau  of  Equipment  and  Recruiting 

Brport  of  Bart^aa  of  Navigation 

Report  of  Bnreaa  of  Ordnance 

Ef-port  of  Bureau  of  Yanls  and  Docks 

Report  of  Bureau  of  Construction  and  Repair 

Rrport  of  Bnreai^of  Steam  Engineering 

£«timat««  for  Korean  of  Steam  Engineering 

Report  of  Bureau  of  Provisions  and  Clothing 

E«cimate«  of  Bureau  of  Provisions  and  Clothing 

Report  of  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery 

EAttmateii  for  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery 

Rrport  of  Commandant  of  ^iaiine  Corps 

Estimates  of  appropriations  required  for  service  of  the 
^•ffice  of  Secretary  of  the 

Report  of  Snperinteudent  of  the  Naval  Academy 

»timateA  for  the  Naval  Academy 

Report  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  for  1869 

Report  of  Boanl  of  Officers  on  Steam  Machinery  Afloat.. 

Report  of  the  Naval  Board  on  Yards  and  Docks 

Rrport  of  Board  of  Naval  Officers  on  Navy  Pensions 

Rrport  on  an  Iiiteroceanic  Canal , 

Repoit  (supplemental)  ou  the  Capture  of  New  Orleans  .. 
Navy.    Secretary  of  the,  transmits  answer  to  a  resolution 

of  the  Houfte  of  the  16th  instant,  calling  for  the  report 

of  a  Board  of  Admirals 

XavT.    Sef-retary  of  the,  communicates  relative  to  con- 
tractu with  Mr.  Abecassis 

Nav^-.    Se<*retary  of  the,  communicates  relative  to  the  pro- 

ewdini^  1*efore  a  board  of  naval  officers  on  the  subject 

(^  line  and  stafl*  rank  in  the 

STaTT.    Secretary  of  the,  romnmnicates  relative  to  pay  and 

eaiohimetttA  of  officers  of  the 

5»TT.    8cf refary  of  the,  transmits  list  of  vessels  of  the 

Voited  States,  the  names  of  which  have  been  changed 

«DceKarch4,  ldd9 

'^*^j.    .Secretary  of  the,  transmits  statement  of  number 

•ff  men  employed  in.  the  several  navy  yards  on  first  of 

Jfarrb,  Jnly,  September,  and  December,  1869 

•VsTj.    Secnftar>'  of  the,  transmits  report  of  desks,  and 

nomher  of  clefka  in  hiH  Department 

>'avr.    Secretary  of  the,  transmits  rt^cord  of  proceedings  of 
fbr  board  of  officers  appointed  to  take  into  consideration 

tiie  tabject  of  aasinailated  rankin  the 

Xavr.  {Secretary  of  the,  communicates,  in  answer  to  a  res- 
nlotjon  of  the  Hoaae  calling  for  report  of  Rear  Admiral 
I'ariM>n  on   in  teroceanic  communication  at  the  American 

XavT  Serretary  of  the,  tranamits  answer  to  resolution  of 
the  Hoaae  calJuig  for  correapondenoe  with  Admiral  Far- 
riiciit  lelativo  to  Htaflf  rank  in  the 
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Navy.  Secretary  of  the,  transmits  answer  to  resolution  of  \ 
the  House  relative  to  removal  of  the  navy  yard  at  Brook-  i 
lyn,  New  York : 

Navy.    Secretary  of  the,  transmits  answer  to  resohitiou  of  i 
tli'e  House  of  the  17th  of  Januarj%  calling  for  names  of 
defaulting  paymasters 

Navy.     Secretary  of  the,  transmit-s  answer  to  resolution  of 
the  House  of  the  16th  of  March,  calling  for  papers  rela-  ; 
tive  to  questioned  letter  of  Admiral  Farragut \ 

Navy.  Secretary  of  the,  transmits  answer  to  resolution  of 
the  House  of  the  2<l  of  March,  relative  to  the  sinking  of 
the  Oneida ' 

Navy.  Secretary  of  the,  transmits  answer  to  resolution  of 
the  House  of  the  14th  of  March,  relative  to  officers  and 
vessels  of  the \ 

Navy.    Secretary  of  the.  transmits  answer  to  resolution  of 
the  House  of  the  *2d  of  March,  relative  to  the  loss  of  the  I 
Oneida- 

Navy.    Secrtftary  of  the,  transmits  answer  to  resolution  of  . 
the  House  of  the  12th  of  Fehruary  relative  to  number  of 
officers  on  active  list,  number  of  vessels,  whole  number  j 
of  non-commissiDned  officers  and  seamen  in  the 1 

Navy.    Secretary  of  the,  transmits  answer  to  resolution  of 
the  House  of  June  4  relative  to  rates  of  government  ^'  I 
change  at  Lisbon ' 

Navy.    Secretary  of  the,  transmits  coi>y  of  the  proceedings  i 
of  the  naval  court-martial  in  the  case  of  Commaudei  J. 
H.  Upshur ! 

New  York.  Secretary  of  War  transmits  report  of  Chief  of  j 
Engineers  relative  to  harbor  of  Oswego 

New  York.    Secretary  of  the  Navy  transmits  answer  to 
resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives  relative  to  ' 
the  removal  of  the  navy  yard  at  Brooklyn 

New  York.     Secretary  of  the  Treasury  transmits  answer 
to  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives  relative  to 
persons  employed  in  the  cities  of  Brooklyn  or,  to  aid  in  , 
the  collection  of  internal  revenue * 

New  York.  Secretary  of  War  communicates  relative  to 
improvement  of  the  grounds  owned  by  the  United  States 
in  Buffalo,  known  as  Fort  Porter , 

New  York.  Secretary  of  War  transmits  report  of  Chief  of  ■ 
Engineers  upon  improvements  of  harbor  of  Oswego i 

New  York.    Secretary  of  War  transmits  answer  to  resolu- 
tion of  the  House  of  Representatives  relative  to  expendi-  i 
tures  on  harbors  of,  &c 

New  York.    Secretary  of  the  Treasury  transmits  answer  to 
resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives  relative  'to  I 
sale  of  Battery,  New  York  City 

New  Jersey.  Secretary  of  War  transmits  copies  of  all  i 
pa])ers  on  file  relative  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  | 
States  over  Sandy  Hook 

North  Carolina.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  asks  an  appro-  , 
priation  to  supply  deficiency  for  mint  at  Charlotte ' 

O. 

Oath  in  Texas.  Secretary  of  War  transmits  certain  papers  i 
from  citizens  requiring  all  persons  to  take  the,  required  : 
by  the  State  Constitution ! 

Oneida.    Secretary  of  the  Navy  transmits  answer  to  reso- 
lution of  the  House  of  Representatives  relative  to  the  | 
sinking  of  the  Ifnited  States  steamer 

Oneida.    Secretary  of  the  Navy  transmits  further  reply  to 
same,  with  copies  of  all  official  reports  received  relating  | 
thereto 
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i^nanee  Department.  Secretary  of  War  transmits  letter 
from  Chief  of  Ordnance  relative  to  larger  clerical  force. . 

<')Tf^:qQ.  CommiiiKioner  of  Indian  Affairs  transmits  answer 
t«>H4NU«  of  Representatives  resolution  of  February  I5th 
nUtive  to  rei>ort  of  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs  in . 

P. 

r.r«Iaiemational  Monetary  Conference.  Message  of  the 
i>»kient  of  the  ITuited  States  transmitting  report  of 
^uD1lrl  B.  Rug;^le8,  a  delegate  to  the 

l**«'ng»»r*  in  steamships  and  other  vessels.  Secretary  of 
Mate  transDiitH  report,  in  compliance  with  law,  relative 

to 

Vitent  Office.  C*omnii8sioner  of  Patents  transmits  state- 
mrnt  of  reee«pts»  and  expenditures  in  the,  for  the  year 
1-^ 

f'»t#rBtiv.    CommiHsioner  of,  annual  report  of  the 

i'aj  nUscter  General.     Annual  report  of  the ". 

i'^x-matiter  GeneraVs  Oftice.  Secretary  of  War  communi- 
r*»te!*  relative  t^i^nsutiiciency  of  appropriation  for  rent  of. 

Paymiuiters  in  the  Navy,  Secretary  of  the  Navy  transmits 
Attftwer  to  resolution  of  House  of  Representatives  asking 
Dames  of  defaulting : 

P(Dit«>ntiarie8.  S4"cretai*y  of  the  Interior  communicates 
r^iative  to  act  of  Congress  setting  aside  intennd  revenue 
tor  the  erection  of,  in  certain  Territories 

lVuit4*ntiarie8.  Stn-retary  of  the  Interior  transmits  letter 
th«i  governor  of  Wyoming  Territory  relative  to,  in  said 
Territ<»ry * 

r«"uiteDtiarieA.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  conmmnicates 
n-Utive  to  the  erection  of,  in  the  Territories 

IS-ndous*.    Annual  rei>ort  of  the  Commissioner  of 

Papers  airompanying  the  above. 

A. — Statement  of  the  nuniher  and  yearly  amount  of  origi- 
aal  applications,  and  for  increase  of  Anny  pensions,  ad- 
mitte«l  in  each  State  and  Territory  for  the  year  ending 
Jnne:)0,  lci69 

Bw^Statement  of  the  amount  paid  for  Army  pensions  at 
the  agencies  in  the  several  States  and  Territories  for 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1869 

(\ — Stat4'ment  of  the  amount  of  funds  in  the  hands  of 
•l^nta  for  paving  Armv  pensions  on  the  30th  day  of 
June,  1869 .' 

Ih — Statement  of  the  number  and  yearly  amount  of  Army 
penidons  on  the  rolla  of  the  several  States  and  Terri- 
torien  on  the  30th  day  of  June,  1869 ^ 

E. — Statement  of  the  number  and  yearly  amount  of  origi- 
nal applications  and  for  increase  of  Navy  pensions  ad- 
mitteid  in  each  State  and  Territory  for  the  year  ending 
Jane  30,  1869 * 

F. — Statement  of  the  amount  paid  for  Navy  pensions  at 
the  agencies  in  the  several  States  and  Territories  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1869 

U. — Statement  of  the  amount  of  funds  in  the  hands  of 
agrnts  for  paying  Navy  pensions  on.  the  30th  day  of 
Jane,  1869 ^ 

iL—StMeaient  of  the  nnraber  and  yearly  amount  of  Navy 
peooiooerB  on  the  rolls  of  each  State  and  Territory  on 
C^  .KHh  day  of  Jane,  1869 

L^Almtract  of  the  reports  of  examiners  under  the  act  of 

Joir  14,  1860,  and  aapplemental  ones,  on  the  Army 

hnoch  of  pennoneni,  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
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Papers t  ^'c. — Continued.  • 
J. — Abstract  of  the  reports  of  examiners  of  pensions  ander 
acts  passed   prior  to  Jnly  14,   1862,  and  under    the 
thirteenth  section  of  the  act  of  July  27,  1868 

Pensions.  Postmaster  General  transmits  answer  to  resolu- 
tion of  House  of  December  7,  relative  to  pa^^ment  of, 
through  Money-order  Bureau 

Pennsylvania  volunteers.  Secretary  of  War  transmits  re- 
port of  Adjutant  General  upon  the  186th  regiment  of 

Pilot-boat  A.  T.  Stewart.  Secretary  of  War  transmits  an- 
swer to  a  resolution  of  the  House  relative  to  the  wreck 
of  the 

Postmaster  General,  of  the  operations  of  his  office.  Annual 
report  of  the 

Papers  aoannpanying  the  above. 

Statement  of  revenues  and  expenditures  for  year  1869-'70. 

Estimates  for  1870-71 : 

Stamps  and  stamped  envelopes  for  year  1870-*71 

Free  delivery,  or  carrier  system 

Disposition,  &c.,  of  dead  letters 

Postal  money-order  system 

Appendix  No.  i. — Estimates  for  expenditures  (out  of  the 

revenue)  for  1870-71 

Estimates  of  expenditures  to  be  provided  for  from 
the  treasury 

Appendix  No.  2. — St^^tement  exhibiting  the  receipts  and 
expenditures,  under  appropriate  heads,  by  quarters, 
for  tiie  fiscal  year  ended  June  JJO,  1869,  compared  with 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1868 •. .•. . 

Appendix  No.  3. — Statement  of  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments at  treasury  depositories,  &.c.,  year  ending  June 
30,1869 1 

Appendix  No.  4. — Depository  post  offices,  September  20, 
1869 

Ajipendix  No.  5. — Estimate  of  indebtedness  of  Post  Office 
Department  on  June  :M),  1869,  and  not  yet  adjusted 

Appendix  No.  6.— Postage  stamps,  stamped  envelopes,  and 
new^spaper  wrappers  issued  during  the  year  1868-'69. .. 

Appendix  No.  7. — Postage  stamps,  stamped  enveloi>e8, 
and  newspaper  wrappers  issued  during  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1869 

Appendix  No.  8. — Statement  showing  the  increase  in  issue 
of  postage  stamps,  stamped  envelopes,  and  newspaper 
wrappers 

Appendix  No.  9. — General  statement  of  postage  stamps, 
stamped  envelopes,  and  newspaper  wrappers  issued 
during  the  fiscal  y^ar,  and  remaining  unsold  in  the 
hands  of  postmasters  July  1,  1869 

Appendix  No.  10.— Statement  of  payments  under  vari- 
ous heads  charged  to  miscellaneous  account  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1869 

Appendix  No.  11. — Comparative  stat'Cment  of  the  disposi- 
tion of  dead  letters  during  the  fiscal  years  1868  and  1869. 

Appendix  No.  12.— Statement  of  mail  service  for  contract 

year  ending  June  30, 1869 

A. — ^Table  of  mail  service  for  the  year  ended  June  30, 
1869,  as  exhibited  by  the  state  of  the  arrangements 

at  the  close  of  the  year *-  - 

B. — Railroad  service  as  in  operation  on  June  30,  1869. .. 
C — Steam  boat  .service  as  in  operation  on  June  30, 1869. 
D. — ^Table  showing  the  increase  and  decrease  in  mail 
transportation  and  cost  during  the  vear  ended  June 

30,1869 \ I 

E. — ^Table  showing  the  weights  of  mails,  &c 
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Title. 


?«Berv,  <fT, — ^ntiuued. 
F.—Tftble  showinir  the  readjustment  of  the  rates  of  pay 
per  mile  on  certain  railroad  routes,  based  upon  returns 
of  the  weight  of  the  mails  conveyed,  the  accommoda- 
tions provided  for  mails  and  agents  of  the  department, 

&e 

lodex  to  Table  F 

Appndix  No.  13.— Circular  of  instructions.  Through 
■ails  to  California,  overland  route 

Afwadix  No.  14. — Railway  post  office  lines  in  operation 
/naeSO,  1869 

.Ifpeodix  No.  15. — Statement  showing  operations  and  re- 
mits of  forei|i^  mail  ser>'ice  for  the  year  ending  June 
>\1^69 

Ipftnidix  No.  16. — Convention  between  the  general  post 
oSfice  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land and  the  General  Post  Office  of  the  United  States. 

Appendix  No.  17. — Additional  article  to  the  regulation  of 
oetail  and  order  signed  at  Paris  November  :£,  1867,  drc. 

Appendix  No.  18. — Amended  article  to  replace  Article  16 
oif  detailed  regulations  for  the  execution  of  postal 
convention,  signed  at  Florence  November  8,  1867 

Appendix  No.  19. — ^Total  operations  of  the  appointment 
office  for  the  year  ending  June  3(),  1869 

Appendix  No.  20. — ^Table  showing  increase  and  decrease 
oif  post  offices  for  the  year  1869 

Appendix  No.  21. — Convention  for  further  amelioration  of 
po^al  intercourse  between  the  Unite<l  States  and  the 
^wiss  Confederation 

Appendix  No.  22. — Detailed  regulations  agreed  upon  be- 
tween the  Post  Office  Department  of  the  United  States 
and  the  postal  administration  of  Switzerland 

Appendix  No.  23. — Instrnctions  to  postmasters  relative  to 
f      the  system  of  postal  money-orders  between  the  United 
States  and  Switzerland 

Appendix  No.  24. — Report  of  the  Auditor 

Papen  aooompanying  the  above. 

A. — Statement  exhibiting  the  receipts  of  the  Post  Office 
Department,  under  the  several  appropriate  heads,  by 
qnarters,  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1869 

E. — Statement  exhibiting  expenditures  under  their  ap- 
propriate heads,  by  quarters,  for  the  year  ending  June 
30, 1*^69 

(*. — Statement  of  postal  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the 
Tnited  States  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1869 

D. — Statement  of  the  operation  of  the  letter-carrier  sys- 
tem for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  *.W,  1869 

£. — Detailed  statement  under  the  head  of  miscellaneous 
payments  made  by  the  Post  Office  Department  for  the 
tisca]  year  ending*  June  30, 1869. . -' 

F. — Sammary  of  principal  labors « 

O. — Statement  showing  transactions  of  the  money-order 
office  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1869 

IL — Statement  showing  the  revenue  accruing  to  raoney- 
ovder  department  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
l-^ 

L — Statement  showing  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of 
the  mooey-order  department  for  the  fiscal  yecir  ending 
Joiie  30, 1««9. 

"/.—.Injoant  of  letter  jKmtage  on  British  mails  received 
ia  and  sent  from  the  United  States  during  the  fiscal 

yf^tr  ending  June  30,  1869 

K.^Amoant  of  letter  postage  on  North  German  Union 

maiU  fweived  in  ana  sent  from  the  United  States  dur- 

;mr  the  iii«r*l  year  ending  June  30, 1869 

L    Amaaot  of  letter  postage  collecte<l  on  French  mails 
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Papers,  ^c. — Continued. 

received  in  and  sent  from  the  United  States  during  the 
fiBcal  year  ending  June  30,  1869 

M. — ^Amount  of  letter  postage  on  Belgian  mails  received 
in  and  sent  from  the  United  States  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1869 

N. — Amount  of  letter  postage  on  the  Netherlands  mails 
received  in  and  sent  from  the  United  States  during  the 
iiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1869 

O. — Amount  of  letter  postage  on  Switzerland  mmis  re- 
ceived in  and  sent  from  the  United  States  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  Juue  30,  1869 

P. — ^Amount  of  letter  postiige  on  Italian  mails  received 
in  and  sent  from  the  United  States  during  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1869 

Q. — ^^Number  of  letters  and  weight  of  newspajiers,  &c., 
exchanged  between  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Kingdom,  in  British  mails,  during  the  year  ended  June 
30,1869 

R. — Number  of  letters  and  weight  of  printed  matter  (sent ) 
exchanged  between  the  United  States  and  the  North 
German  Union  during  the  fiscal  year  endiug  June  30, 1869. 

S. — ^Number  of  letters  and  newspapers  exchanged  between 
the  United  States  and  France  during  the  fiscal  veju*  end- 
ing June  30, 1869 : r ..... 

T. — Number  of  fates  of  letters  and  weight  of  printed  mat- 
ter (sent)  exchanged  between  the  United  States  and 
Belgium  durinc  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1869 

U. — Number  of  Tetters  exchanged  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Netherlands  during  the  iiscal  vear  end- 
ing June  :U),  1869 ! 

V. — Number  of  letters  exchanged  between  the  United 
States  and  Switzerland  during  the  fiscal  vear  ended 
June  30,  1869 I 

W. — Number  of  letters  exchanged  between  the  United 
States  and  Italy  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
18(59 

X. — Statement  of  letters  and  news^apera,  with  the  several 
postages,  received  in  and  sent  from  the  Unit-ed  States 
to  Panama  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  Juue  30, 1869.. 

Y. — Statement  of  letters  and  newspapers,  with  the  sev- 
eral postages,  received  in  and  sent  from  the  United 
States  to  Mexico  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1869 

Z. — Statement  of  letters  and  newspapers,  with  the  several 
postages,  received  in  and  sent  from  the  United  States 
to  Brazil  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1869 

AA. — Statement  of  letters  and  newspapers,  with  the  sev- 
eral postages,  receiveil  in  and  sent  from  the  United 
States  to  Belize,  Honduras,  during  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30, 1869 

BB.— Statement  of  letters  and  newspapers,  with  the  sev- 
eral postages,  received  in  and  sent  from  the  United 
States  to  the  West  India  islands  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1869 

CC. — Statement  of  letters  and  newspapers,  with  the  sev- 
eral postages,  received  in  and  sent  from  the  United 
States  to  China  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1869. 

DD.— Statement  of  letters  and  newspapers,  with  the  sev- 
eral postages,  n^ceived  in  and  sent  from  the  United 
States  to  Honolulu  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1869 

EE. — Statement  of  letters  and  newspapers,  with  the  sev- 
eral postages,  on  the  mails  sent  from  the  United  States 
to  Cape  Town,  Africa,  (direct,)  during  year  ending 
June  30, 1869 : 
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Title. 


Pwn,  4^ — Continaed. 
tT.— 8tat<»niciit  of  aniount  of  letter-postage  on  Nova  Sco- 
lim  ftod  Prince  £d  ward  Island  mails  received  in  and  sent 
from  the  United  States  dariug  the  fiscal  year  ending 

3viic  91,  ltJG9 

06.— Number  of  letters  exchanged  between  the  United 
^ts^and  forei|2pa  countries  during  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing Jnoe  30,  1869 

HH.>-Aiiifiant  of  xiostages  on  mails  exchanged  between 
tfe  United  States  and  the  British  Provinces  during  the 

ival  year  ended  June  30,  1869 

H—Amouuta  reported  as  due  the  steamers  of  the  miscel- 
UoeooA,  Ar  Dale  line,  for  services  rendered  during  the 

^al  year  ending  June  30,  1869 

CK.— Balances  due  the  United  States  on  the  a^ostment 
«f  postal  acsconnts  with  foreign  countries  for  the  quar- 

ten  indicated 

IVvtaaslcr  General  submits  estimates  of  appropriations 

far  the  Post  Office  Department  for  the  next  fiscal  year 

PortBiast«r  General  transmits  list  of  desks,  clerks,  &.C.,  em- 
ployed in  the  Post  Office  Department  lor  year  ending 

Jane  30,  1869 

PoMmaster  i^eneral  transmits  answer  to  resolytion  of  the 
Ho«e,  inquiring  relative  to  persons  holding  United  States 
oAce  having  been  employed  to  treat  fur  his  Department 

with  foreign  nations 

Pwtinastcr  General  transmits  answer  to  resolution  of  the 
House,  relative  to  the  contracts  for  transporting  mails  on 

railway  lines 

Partnuiiter  General  transmits  answer  to  resolution  of  the 
HoQse  of  Representatives,  relative  to  the  loss  of  stamps 

from  the  post  office  at  Havre  de  Grace,  Maryland 

Postmaster  General  transmits  answer  to  resolution  of  the 
Hoose,  relative  to  the  payment  of  pensions  throush  the 

Mooey-wder  Bureau..... .*! 

Poatmaster    General    transmits    answer  to  resolution  of 

Himse,  relative  to  the  letter-carrier  system 

Postmaster  General  transmits  report  of  I'eceipts  and  expend- 
itnxes  of  the  Fust  Office  Department  for  fiscal  years  end- 
ing June  30,  1667  andl86d 

PuMtmaster  General  transmits  statement  of  fines  and  deduc- 


Gencral  communicates  relative  to  his  action  in 
rrjeeting  all  bids  made  by  Bryan  Tyson  for  transporta- 
tioo  «>f  the  malls 

Powtmavter  General  transmits  reports  required  by  the  act 
of  Congress  of  July  2,  1836 

?oit  Office  Department.    Organization  of  the 

Pfl«t  traders.  Secretary  of  War  communicates  relative  to 
^alrti  by,  to  enlisted  men 

P^**ideDt  of  the  United  States,  on  the  state  of  the  Union, 
with  aec«iinpanying  documents  and  reports.  Annual 
mMsaiEeoftbe 

Pmidrnt  of  the  United  States,  in  answer  to  a  resolution  of 
tbe  House  of  Representatives  of  the  8th  instant,  trans- 
mitting a  list  of  the  States  ratifying  the  fifteenth  amend- 
ment.   Message  from  the 

Pivsidcot  of  the  United  fitates,  in  answer  to  a  resolution  of 
the  House  of  the  13th  instant^  requesting  a  copy  of  any 
fwiCMpuudenee  had  with  Spain  relative  to  Cuba.    Mes- 

^^ayefrwn  the 

^^99nmt  oftbe  United  States,  in  answer  to  a  resolution  of 
tA»  Hoose  of  the  9th  instant,  transmitting  the  action  of 
AhbamM  oo  the  fifteenth  amendment.  Message  firom 
Cftf 
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President  of  the  United  States,  in  answer  to  resolution  of 
the  House  of  9th  December  asking  for  charges,  testimony, 
findings,  and  sentence  of  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon  Charles 
L.  Green,  United  States  Navy.    Message  of  the 

President  of  the  United  Sf-ates,  in  answer  to  resolution  of 
the  House  of  January  17,  relative  to  appropriations  for 
the  Darien  Ship  Canal.    Message  from  the 

President  of  the  United  States,  in  answer  to  a  resolution  of 
the  House  of  February  3,  calling  for  number  of  copies  of 
**  Tributes  of  the  Nations  to  AbraSiam  Lincoln.''  Message 
from  the 

President  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  anbwer  to  res- 
olution of  the  House  of  February  10,  relative  to  claims  of 
American  citizens  against  Spain  for  payment  in  coin. 
Message  from  the 

President  of  the  United  States,  in  answer  to  resolution  of 
the  House  relative  to  the  murder  of  Americans  in  Cuba. 
Message  from  the •. 

President  of  the  United  States,  in  answer  to  resolution  of 
the  House  of  February  7,  relative  to  the  struggle  for  free- 
dom in  Cuba.    Message  from  the 

President  of  the  United  States,  in  answer  to  resolution  of 
the  House  of  January  15,  relative  to  American  citizens 
confined  in  jails  or  prisons  in  Great  Britain.  Message 
from  the 

President  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  communication 
from  the  Secretary  of  State  relative  to  claims  of  citizens 
of  the  United  States  against  Venezuela.  Message  from  the. 

President  of  the  United  States,  in  answer  to  a  resolution  of 
the  House  of  December  20,  relative  to  citizens  imprisoned 
in  military  custody.    Message  from  the 

President  of  the  United  State^i,  in  answer  to  a  resolution  of 
the  House  of  March  28,  asking  a  list  of  privileges  accom- 
panying or  relating  to  the  San  Domingo  treaty.  Message 
ironi  the 

President  of  the  United  States,  in  answer  to  a  resolution  of 
the  House  of  February  7,  relative  to  fisheries  in  British 
waters.    Message  from  the 

President  of  the  United  States,  in  answer  to  a  resolution  of 
the  House  of  March  7,  relative  to  difficulties  with  various 
Indian  tril>es.    Message  from  the 

President  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  report  of  Sam- 
uel  B.  Ruggles,  a  delegate  to  the  International  Monetary 
Convention,  at  Paris.    Message  from  the 

President  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  papers  rela- 
tive to  claim  of  John  R.  Brady.    Message  from  the 

President  of  the  United  States,  in  answer  to  a  resolution 
of  the  House  of  March  21,  relative  to  the  movemenrt  of 
troops  to  Kansas.    Message  from  the 

President  of  the  United  States,  in  answer  to  a  resolution  of 
the  House  relative  to  Spanish  war  vessels  coming  to  the 
United  States  for  repairs.    Message  from  the 

Prisoners,  American  citizens  confined  as,  in  Great  Britain. 
Message  of  the  President  in  answer  to  a  resolution  of  the 
House  relative  to 

Prisons.  Secretary  of  War  transmits  report  of  the  Acyu- 
tant  General  recommending  a  system  of  military 

Public  buildings.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  transmits  re- 
port of  Supervising  Architect  relative  to  the  erection  of, 
at  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  &o 

Public  buildings.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  transmits  an- 
swer to  resolution  of  the  House  of  February  16,  relative 
to,  at  Paducah,  Kentucky : 

Public  buildings.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  transmits  an- 
swer to  resolution  of  the  House  relative  to  requirements 
for  new 
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Pabbc  debt-  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasnry 
in  ftaswer  %o  resolution  of  the  Houae  of  March  9,  trans- 
Biittiiig  itateiDent  of  payments  on  account  of,  from  1789 
tol^. 

PnVkk  debit.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in 
■aswer  to  reaolution  of  the  House  of  July  6, 1870,  relative 
to  tlv  aBMMxnt  of  the,  at  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year 


Q. 

Qomitioe  steamer  lUinois.  Secretary  of  War  communl- 
cate»  reUtire  to  the,  l>eing  transferred  to  New  York 

Suboad,  tyrant  of  land  to  the  Grand  Haven.  Commissioner 
e^tbe  General  Laud.  Office  transmits  answer  to  resolution 
«f  \ht  Honae  of  December  15  relative  to 

Kailrnsd^.  Poetmaet^r  General  transmits  answer  relative 
to  tniMportatlon  of  the  mails  by 

Saiiroad.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  transmits  answer  rela- 
tiTe  to  resolution  of  the  House  calling  for  report  of  chief 
Mipiif<er  of  Union  Pacific 

Saihxiad.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  transmits  answer  rela- 
tive to  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 

Kailvay  companies.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  transmits 
answer  relative  to  the  Pacific 

Saihoad.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  transmits  estimates  of 
sfppropriationa  for  the  survey  of  public  lauds  within  the 
himtA  oi  the  grant  to  the  Union  Pacific 

Sailroad  Company.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  answers  the 
Hctfise  relative  to  the  interest  due  upon  the  bonds  issued 
Ui  the  Pacific 

Kailroad.  Secretary  of  War  answers  the  House  relative  to 
the  accounts  of  the  Nashville  aud  Decatur 

Sank,  hue,  and  stafif  in  the  Navv.  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
traiMonitii  answer  to  inquiry  o^  the  House  relative  to 

Bank,  aM^imilaied,  in  the  Navy.  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
trannnits  answer  to  inquiry  of  the  House  relative  to  the 
subject  of 

Bank,  staC  in  the  Navy.  Secretary  of  the  Navy  transmits 
an  correspondence  with  Admiral  Farra^it  relative  to 

Eaymood,  K<iAHitfr  W.  Report  of,  on  mines  and  mining 
w#*l  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 

Secripts  and  expenditures  of  Post  Office  Department.  Post- 
mattter  General  transmits  statement  of  the 

Bmer^ation.  Secretary  of  War  answers  the  House  relative 
to  pro%  iding  for  the  sale  of  the  Fort  Pratiot  military,  in 
If  ichi^:an 

Btt»Tvatioo8,  survey  of  Indian.  Secretary  of  the  luterior 
tnoMnits  copy  or  letter  from  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Aftirs  with  estimates  of  appropriations  for,  for  year  end- 
iai:  Jnne  30,  1H71 

fiesrrvation,  military,  at  Fort  Wayne.  Secretary  of  War 
rrcommends  the  passage  of  a  joiut  resolution  authorizing 
him  to  relinnuish  to  General  Laud  Office 

Ifc»prv»ti«m,  Lnited  States  militaiy,  at  Fort  Dakota.  Sec- 
retary of  War  communicates  information  for  Committee 
on  the  Public  Lands  relative  to 

B*«ervatioo,  Unite^l  States  military,  at  Fort  Kearny.  Sec- 
retary of  War  informs  the  House  that  the,  is  no  longer 
T*<imi»d t. 

B«pnration,  Indian,  in  San  Diego  County,  California.    Sec- 
rttaiy  of  the  Interior  answers  the  House  relative  to  the. . 
K<*rTvatioo,  military,  at  Point  San  Jos^,  Califotnia.    Seo- 
iv^arj  of  War  transmits  report  of  Chief  of  Engineers 
ftU&Te  to  the 
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Revenne  officers.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  answers  the 
House  relative  to  al>6li8hiii|^  all  allowances  of  penalties, 
fines,  forfeitures,  &>c,j  to,  as  informers  in  the  collection  of 
internal  revenue 

Revenue.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  transmits  report  of 
Special  Commissioner  of  the 

Revenue.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  answers  resolution  of 
the  House  relative  to  persons  other  than  regularly  ap- 
pointed officers  employed  in  Brooklyn  or  New  York  to 
aid  in  collecting  internal 

Reynolds,  Benjamin  F.  Secretary  of  War  transmits  peti- 
tion of,  for  relief 

River.  Secretary  of  War  answers  the  House  relative  to  the 
progress  made  in  deepening  the  passes  of  the  Mississippi . . 

River.  Secretary  of  War  answers  the  House  relative  to  the 
Des  Moines  and  Rock  Island  Rapids  of  the  Mississippi .. . 

River.  Secretary  of  War  answers  the  House  relative  to 
survey  of  the  Uousatoniu 

River.  Secretary  of  War  transmits  report  of  General  War- 
ren, of  Engineer  Corps,  relative  to  improvement  of  the 
Mississippi,  at  or  near  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony 

River.  Secretary  of  War  answers  the  House  relative  to 
navigable  condition  of  the  Savannah,  with  report  of  Chief 
of  Engineers 

River.  Secretary  of  the  lYeasury  answers  the  House  rela- 
tive to  establishing  range-lights  in  St.  Clair,  Michigan  . . . 

River.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  transmits  estimate  of  ap- 
propriations to  complete  the  exploration  of  the  Colorado. 

River.  Secretary  of  War  transmits  report  of  Chief  of  En- 
gineers upon  the  proposed  continuation  of  the  explora- 
tion of  the  Colorado 

River.  Secretary  of  War  answers  the  Honse  relative  to  the 
improvement  of  the  Upper  Mississippi 

River.  Secretary  of  War  answers  the  House  relative  to 
survey  of  the  Arkansas,  by  S.  T.  Abert 

Ryan- Hitch  cock  marine  forti  Heat  ions.  Secretary  of  War 
answers  the  House  relative  to  the 


S. 

Saltpeter.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  calls  the  attention  of 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  to  the  duties  on 

San  Domingo.  Messa^^e  from  the  President  answering  the 
House  relative  to  bst  of  privileges  accompanying  the 
treaty  with 

Sandy  Hook.    Secretary  of  War  transmits  copies  of  all 

gapers  on  file  relating  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
tates  over 

Schools  in  the  District  of  (Columbia.  Report  of  Professor 
H.  Baruai*d  on  the  subject  of 

Seamen.  Secretary  of  State  transmits  abstract  of  returns 
by  collectors  of  customs  for  the  relief  and  protection  of 
American 

Seymour,  S.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  transmits  account 
of,  of  expenses  in  making  survey  for  a  bridge  across  the 
Potomac  River 

Ship-canal.  Secretary  of  War  answers  the  House  transmit- 
ting reports  of  General  T.  J.  Cram  upon  the  St.  Mary's  Falls . 

Ship-canal.  Secretary  of  War  communicates  upon  the  St. 
Mary's  FaUs 

Sinking  fund.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  answers  the  House 
relative  to  the  operation  of  the,  in  extinguishiug  the 
debts  of  the  war  of  the  revolution  and  of  18 12 

Sinking  fund.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  answers  the  House 
relative  to  the  purchase  of  bonds  for  the 
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'sMitsK    Secretary  of  ^War  tranBmits  memorial  of,  of  the 

ntn^  Army  relative  to  equalizatioD  of  bounties 

Nildifit.    Secretary  of  War  commnuicates  relative  to  the 
Uifc  demand  a  npon    the  appropriation  for  payment  to 

diacbariscd,  for  clothing  not  drawn 

^Idirn.   Secretary  of  War  answers  the  House  relative  to 

tbf  eoUection  and  payment  of  bounties  to  colored 

HHitbfn  States.  Secretary  of  War  transmitA  reports  con- 
tmia^  officers  of  the  Army  on  duty  in  the,  who  are  in 
Mript  of  fialariea  both  from  State  treasuries  and  the 

TrvafUT  of  tbe  United  States 

^w%.  Meesafre  of  the  President  of  the.  United  States 
iQfvrrin^  the    House   relative  to  Spanish  war  vessels 

n«Bing  to  the  United  States  for  repairs 

>iae  Department.     Correspondence  of  the,  upon  forei^^n 

tSxrn 

Sttte  IVpartment.     Secretary  of  State  communicates  rela> 

'Ke  to  a  nite  for  a  bnildini;  for  the 

^'atr.  Secretary  of,  transmits  abstract  of  returns  by  col- 
Wtors  of  cnatoms  fur  relief  and  protection  of  seamen.... 
Mate,  Secretary  of,  aaks  an  appropriation  for  publishing 

the  laws  of  the  United  States .* 

^ute.  Secretary  of,  transmits  report  of  number,  compensa- 
tUm,  redoction,  Ac,  of  the  clerical  force  in  his  Depart- 
ment   

StAtr,  Secretary  of,  commnnicates  relative  to  indemnity 
filBida  received  from  the  governments  of  China  and  Japan, 

l»y  his  Dejiartmeut 

"^tate.  Secretary  of,  commnnicates  relative  to  a  commission 
appointed  by  Conffress  to  select  a  site  for  the  erectioif  of 

a  building  for  the  State  Department 

>taCe«  Secretary  of,  commnnicates  relative  to  the  sum  of 
$KiM>,(ino  in  gold  paid  as  indemnity  for  aggressions  npon 

««tr  commerce 

^^at#,  Sccretarjr  of,  transmits  statement  of  contingent  ex- 
p«*nsea  of   his  Department  for  the  year  ending  June 

3.Mjf«9 

^^ate.  Secretary  of,  commnnicates  relative  to  an  interna- 

ti««al  exhibition  in  London  in  187] 

*^ate.  Secretary  of,  transmits  report  in  compliance  with  an 
art  of  Congress  of  March  3,  1B55  regulating  the  carriage 

'•f  passengers  in  steamships  and  other  vessels 

^*atotrs  at  Large.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  communicates 
relative  to  famishing  circuit  judges  of  the  United  States 

'^norts  with  sets  of  Little  &,  Brown's 

^C'-aaer  DUnols,  for  quarantine  purposes.   Secretary  of  War 

nsnmonicates  relative  to  tbe  transfer  of,  to  New  York 

**^*rkcepeis.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  answers  the  House 

Illative  to  salaries  of  internal  revenue 

I*cz«««i|^  James  C.  Secretary  of  War  transmits  information 
W  CVNomittee  on  Military  Affaire,  the  report  of  the  Adju- 
tant General  of  the  Army  relative  to  the  claim  of 

^"xrigfion  General.    Annual  report  of  the 

*^V|tc«oa  General  asks  an  appropriation  for  care,  &c.  of 
trsasient  paupers  at  Providence  Hospital;  incloses  a 
report  of  expenditures  for  completion  of  Providence 
Hospital,  Wa&ington,  District  of  Columbia,  during  the 
year  1M9 

T. 

^^i  of  China.  Secretary  of  the  Treasnry  communicates 
rrlstive  to  the  raloe  of  the 

TsppsD,  John  £.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  transmits  ac- 
<««ats  ci,  for  goods  given  to  Kiowa  Indians 
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Tariff.  Secretary  of  tbe  Treasary  calls  the  attention  of  the 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  to  the  dnties  on  saltiieter. 

Tariff.  Secretary  of  the  Treasary  oommunicatea  relative  to 
duty  on  wire  rods 

Taxes.  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  answers  the 
House  relative  to  the  expediency  of  abolishing  the  inter 
nal,  &o 

Taxes.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  transmits  a  report  made 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  relative  to  the 
collection  of  direct 

Telegraph  companies.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  answers 
the  House  relative  to  the  refusal  of,  in  New  York  to  re- 
port to  the  internal  revenue  assessor  the  amount  of  gross 
receipts 

Territories^  penitentiaries  in  the.  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
communicates  relative  to  act  of  Congress  setting  aside 
certain  proceeds  from  internal  revenue  for  the  erection  of. 

Territories.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  communicates  rela- 
tive to 

Texas.  Seci-etary  of  War  transmits  communication  from 
the  commandant  of  the  Fifth  Military  District,  urging  an 
appropriation  for  expenses  of  the  recefit  election  in 

Texas.  Secretary  of  War  transmits  copies  of  the  returns  of 
the  election  held  in  the  second  congressional  district  of. . 

Texas.  Secretary  of  War  transmits  certain  papers  relative 
to  the  taking  of  the  oath  required  by  the  constitution  of. 

Tice  meters.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  transmits  communi- 
cation from  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  rela- 
tive to  the 

Tice  meters.  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  communi- 
cates relative  to  the 

Tobacco  and  liquors.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  answers  the 
House  of  Representatives,  transmitting  a  statement 
relative  to  the  amount  of  tax  collected  on 

Treasury.  On  the  state  of  the  finances  for  year  1869,  annual 
report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
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Papers  accompanying  the  above. 

The  Secretary's  report 

Tdblee  accompanying  report 
1.  Public  debt  and  synopsis  of  laws  creating  it, 


2.  Receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  United  States  for 

first  quarter  of  1869 

3.  Liabilities  to  Indian  tribes 

4.  Payments  of  judgments  rendered  by  Court  of  Claims 

//.  Beporie  of  treaeury  officere. 

Architect,  Supervising 

1.  Public  buildings  and  the  cost  of  sites,  construction 

and  repairs  up  to  1869 

2.  Appropriations  for  the  erection  and  repairs  of  the 

same 

3.  Expenditures  for  1869  and  balances  remaining 

4.  Expenditures  for  furniture  and  repairs  ot  furniture 

5.  Expenditures  for  repairs  and  preservation  of  public 

buildings 

6.  Monthly  report  of  superintendent  at  Boston,  Massa- 

chusetts   

7.  Quarterly  report  of  materials,  machinery,  &c.,  from 

the  same 

Auditor,  First 
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Btftfti,  4^ — Continued. 

Auditor,  Second  . 

Alitor,  Third 

Alitor,  FoQTth 

Andxior.  fifth 

t  Expenaea  of  foreif^  missions  for  fiscal  year  1869 — 

1  CoQflolar  salariee  and  fees  for  fiscal  year  1869 

1  Expefnditnres  for  relief  of  American  seamen,  1869. 
L  Xomber  of  dentitnte  American  seamen  returned  to 

the  United  8tat«B 

5i  Amoonta  expended  by  oonsnlar  officers  on  account 

of  criminal  aeamen 

€.  Amonnta  refunded  to  citizens  and  seamen,  1869  . . . 

7.  Department  accounts  received  and  allowed 

8.  Expenaee  of  collecting  the  internal  revenue  taxes, 

im 

9l  Amounts  paid  to  internal  revenue  inspectors 

10.  Expenses  of  collecting  internal  revenue  taxes  in  in- 
surrectionary districts,  1869 

XL  Miscellaneous  expenses  of  collecting  internal  rev- 
enue taxes,  1869 

12.  Drawbacks  on  merchandise  refunded,  1869 

13.  Amount  paid  for  internal  revenue  stamps 

Aaditor,  Sixth,  (for  Post  Office  Department) 

Coast  Survey 

Commissioner  of  Customs 

Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue 

ConraisBioner  of  Indian  Affairs 

Comptroller  of  Currency 

1.  Statement  showing  the  number  of  banks,  circula- 

tion, Ac 

2.  National  banks  in  liquidation,  first  quarter  1869. . . 
Z.  National  banks  in  voluntary  liquidation 

4.  National  banks  in  hands  of  receivers 

5.  State  of  the  lawful  money  reserves  required  by 

law 

6.  Officers  and  employ^  of  the  Bureau  and  their  com- 

pensation   

Silver  coinage  from  1853  to  1859 

Deposits  of  domestic  silver  productions  from  1841  to 
1869 

Gold  coins  of  different  countries 

Gold  coins,  their  weight  and  value 

Silver  coins,  their  weight  and  value 

Gold,  silver,  and  copper  coinage  from  1792  to  1869 

Ligfat-honse  Board 

Register 

1.  Claims  paid  "  not  otherwise  provided  for,**  1869 

2.  Customs  employes  and  their  compensation 

3w  Expenditures  at  each  custom-house  previous  to  1869 

4.  Expenditures  of  the  revenue-cutter  service 

5.  Public  debt  statement  from  1791  to  1869 

6k.  Total  revenue  of  the  United  States  from  1791  to 

1869 

7.  Total  expenditures  of  the  United  States  frt>m  1791 

to  1H69 

8.  Tonnage  of  United   States  vessels  from   1789  to 

1889 

9.  Payments  of  judgments  of  Court  of  Claims 

10.  Tonnage  of  Ajnerican  vessels  by  collection  districts, 

1869 

Solicitor 

I.  Suits  brought  and  business  arising  therefrom,  1869. 
Soperin tendon t  of  weights  and  measures 
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Papers f  ^c. — Continued. 

Treasurer 

1.  Keceipts  and  payments  by  the  United  States  assist- 
ant treasurers  and  depositaries 

(For  a  detailed  index  of  this  report  see  pp.  495  to  498  in- 
clusive.) 

Treasury,  Secretary  of  the,  transmits  the  annual  report  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  for  the  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1869 

Treasury,  Secretary  of  the,  transmits  estimates  of  addi- 
tional appropriations  required  to  complete  the  service  of 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1870,  and  appropriations 
required  for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1871 

Treasury,  Secretary  of  the,  communicates  relative  to 
the  payment  of  bounty  for  the  capture  of  Jefferson 
Davis 

Treasury',  Secretary  of  the,  transmits  answer  to  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  House  of  December  5,  calling  for  a  copy  of 
report  of  the  late  special  agent  of  his  Department  for 
Alaska 

Treasury,  Secretary  of  the,  communicates  relative  to 
steamboats  and  other  vessels  owned  in  loyal  States  and 
taken  by  the  Government  without  consent  of  owners 
during  the  war 

Treasury,  Secretarv  of  the,  communicates  relative  to  the 
sum  of  six  hundred  thousand  dollars  paid  the  United 
States  as  indemnity  for  aggression  upon  our  commerce, 
under  treaty  with  Japan 

Treasury,  Secretary  of  the,  communicates  relative  to  pur* 
chase  of  David's  Island  for  a  marine  hospital 

Treasury,  Secretary  of  the,  transmits  statement  of  the 
amount  appropriated  and  expended  in  the  construction 
of  the  Washington  aqueduct 

Treasury,  Secretary  of  the,  communicates  relative  to  er- 
rors in  book  of  estimates 

Treasury,  Secretary  of  the,  communicates  relative  to  de- 
ficiencies in  appropriations  for  Utidi 

Treasury,  Secretary  of  the,  communicates  relative  to  an 
omitted  estimate  for  1870-71 

Treasury,  Secretary  of  the,  communicates  relative  to  the 
claim  of  the  heirs  of  Pedro  Armendaris  for  use  of  Fort 
Craig  military  reservation,  New  Mexico 

Treasury,  Secretary  of  the,  communicates  relative  to  cap- 
tured and  abandoned  property 

Treasury,  Secretary  of  the,  communicates  relative  to  pay 
and  emoluments  of  officers  of  the  Navy 

Treasury,  Secretary  of  the,  calls  the  attention  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Ways  and  Means  to  the  duties  on  saltpeter 

Treasury,  Secretary  of  the,  communicates  relative  to  the 
amount  of  banking  capital  in  the  several  States 

Treasury-,  Secretary  of  the,  asks  an  appropriation  to  sup- 
ply a  deficiency  in  the  appropriation  for  the  mint  at  Char- 
lotte, North  Carolina 

Treasury,  Secretary  of  the,  transi^its  a  draught  of  a  bill 
for  the  reorganization  of  the  marine  hospital  service 

Treasury,  Secretary  of  the,  asks  an  appropriation  to  pur- 
chase additional  land  for  the  castom-house  at  Castine, 
Maine 

Treasury,  Secretary  of  the,  communicates  relative  to  re- 
pairs of  the  custom-houses  at  Savannah,  Georgia,  and  Mo- 
bile, Alabama 

Treasury,  Secretary  of  the,  transmits  report  of  Special 
Commissioner  of  the  Revenue  upon  the  industry,  trade, 
and  commerce,  &c.,  of  the  United  States 
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TffMUT,  Secretary  of  the,  transmits  estimates  for  defi- 

rieocies  in  TreaBary  Department  for  year  l^Gd-TO 

TrfMiry,  ^H*e^eta^y  of  the,  answers  resolution  of  House, 
tnimuttiDg  a  report  from  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 

Mi4<T»  to  the  national  hanking  associations 

Tkmut,  Secretary  of  the,  incloses  statement  of  balances 

nikrxpciKled  on  the  30th  September,  1869,  &.C 

TRamry,  Secretary  of  the,  transmits  statement  of  the 
&inh«T  of  clerks  and  others  employed  in  the  bureaus  of 

*'»  Trraftory  for  year  1869 

TrMMTT,  Secretary  of  the,  transmits  report  of  the  Chief 
of  ibe  Division  of  Tonnage  in  Treasury'  Department  rel- 
AOTe  to  the  forei|^  commerce  of  the  IJnited  States  and 

tilt  decadence  of  American  shipping 

TfvMary,  8«M;retary  of  the,  answers  the  House,  transmit- 
tiaf  rrport  of  acting  inspector  of  customs  concerniug  the 
Vookon  River  and  tlie  Islands  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  George, 

Alaika 

Trvasary,  Secretary  of  the,  answers  resolution  of  House 
<if  Janoary  31,  transmitting  statement  n'lative  to  amount 
f«f  tax  collected  on  liquors  and  tobacco  for  year  ending 

December  31,  1869 

Trratfory,  Secretary-  of  the,  answers  the  Honse  relative  to 

the  fur-«eal  fisheries  of  Alaska 

Trr-aniry,  Secretary  of  the,  answers  Honse  relative  to  all 
uprci^  airentA  and  assistants  of  the  Treasury  Department 

OB  the  roUson  the  4th  of  March,  1869 

Treaimry,  Secretary  of  the,  transmits  reports  of  the  Su- 
penriMnf;  Architect  of  the  Ti*easury  relative  to  the  erec- 

two  of  public  bnildings  at  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  &c 

TrpMary.  Secretary  of  the,  answers  the  House,  transmit- 
ting report  of  the  special  agent  of  Alaska  upon  the  fur- 

f«rau  finheries 

Treasory,  Secretary  of  the,  answers  the  House  relative  to 
the  nomber  of  special  agents  appointed  and  now  acting 

for  the  Treasnry  Department 

Trresary,  Secretary  ot  the,  transmits  a  statement  of  the 

rreripts  from  revenue  and  customs  in  Alaska 

TrraMUT,  Secretary  of  the,  transmits  statement  of  inci- 
drotal  and  contingent  expenses  of  his  Department  for 

> ear  ending  June  30,  1869 

r.  Secretary  of  the,  transmits  statement  of  unex- 
balances  on  30th  June,  1869 ;  also  estimates  to 

iplete  the  service  of  the  current  fiscal  year,  &c , 

Treaaary,  Secretary  of  the,  transmits  statement  of  the  ex- 
peaditorea  for  public  and  private  purjioses  in  the  District 
«>f  Colombia  from  the  establishment  of  the  seat  of  gov- 

••rament  to  December  31,  1869 

Trramiry,  Secretary  of  the,  answers  the  House  relative  to 
a  bKbt  to  mark  the  pier  at  the  harbor  of  Plymouth,  &c., 

Maanachasetts 

TTtaamy,  Secretaiy  of  the,  answers  the  House  relative  to 

harbor-maaten'  fee  exacted  nnder  the  laws  of  New  York 

TnraMuy,  Secretary  of   the,  transmits  estimates  for  the 

•"ont  of  cases  and  fixtures  for  the  Treasury  building 

Tmaary,  Secretary  of  the,  answers  the  House,  transmit- 
ting a  report  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  relative 

U>  rirmlating  notes  furnished  national  banks 

Tw  asury,  Secretary  of  the,  transmits  draught  of  bill  to 
provide  for  the  better  security  of  life  on  steam    and 

««b«T  vcasela 

Trrafwy,  Secretary  of  the,  answers  the  House  relative  to 

theerectioD  of  a  public  building  at  Paducah,  Kentucky.. 

TnvHiry,  Secretary  of  the,  answers  the  House  relative  to 

'■UUisliing  range-lights  on  St  Clair  River,  Michigan 
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Treasury,  Secretary  of  the,  answers  the  House  relative  to 
money  paid  bank-note  companies,  &c 

Treasury,  Secretary  of  the,  communicates  relative  to  an 
appropriation  for  trading,  &,c.,  around  the  custom-house 
lot  at  Wiscasset.  Maine 

Treasury,  Secretary  of  the,  asks  an  appropriation  of 
$230,000  to  meet  the  current  expenses  of  the  Marine 
Hospital 

Treasury,  Secretary  of  the,  answers  the  House  relative  to 
the  Pacific  Railway  companies 

Treasury,  Secretary  of  the,  answers  the  House  relative  to 
persons  other  than  regularly  appointed  revenue  officers 
emploved  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn  or  New  York  to  aid  in 
the  collection  of  internal  revenue 

Treasury,  Secretary  of  the.  answers  the  House  relative  to 
the  necessity  of  a  light-liouse  on  the  southern  shore  of 
Lake  Outario 

Treasury,  Secretary  of  Uie,  transmits  detailed  statement 
showing  the  payments  on  account  of  the  public  debt 
from  1789  to  1836 

Treasury,  Secretary  of  the,  answers  the  House  relative  to 
the  requirements  of  the  public  service  lor  new  public 
buildings 

Treasury,  Secretary  of  the,  answers  the  House  relative  to 
the  operation  of  the  sinking  fund  in  extinguishing  the 
war  debt  of  the  Revolution  and  war  of  1812,  &c 

Treasury,  Secretary  of  the,  transmits  report  of  Rossiter 
W.  Raymond  on  mines  and  mining  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains 

Treasury,  Secretary  of  the,  communicates  relative  to  the 
establishment  of  the  office  of  assistant  treasurer  in  Bal- 
timore  

Treasury,  Secretary  of  the,  incloses  a  letter  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  asking  an  appropriation  to  pay  the  awards 
under  the  Hudson  Bay  and  Puget  Sound  Agricultural 
Company's  treaty  with  her  Britannic  Majesty 

Treasury,  Secretary  of  the,  communicates  relative  to  the 
duty  on  wire  rods 

Treasury,  Secretary  of  the,  transmits  detailed  statement 
of  expenditures  out  of  the  appropriation  contained  in  the 
11th  section  of  chapter  54  of  statutes  of  1862  for  coloni- 
zation purposes 

Treasury,  Secretary  of  the,  answers  the  House  relative  to 
the  salaries  of  intenial  revenue  storekeepers 

Treasury,  Secretary  of  the,  transmits  letter  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  relative  to  the  accounts  of  the  col- 
onization agent 

Treasury,  Secretary  of  the,  communicates  relative  to  the 
value  of  tjie  tael  of  China 

Treasury,  Secretary  of  the,  answers  the  House  relative  to 
the  purchase  of  bonds  for  the  sinking  fund 

Treasury,  Secretary  of  the,  answers  the  House  relative  to 
the  interest  due  upon  the  bonds  issued  to  the  Pacific 
Railroad  Company ^ 

Treasury,  Secretary  of  the,  answers  the  House  relative  to 
the  condition  and  management  of  the  marine  hospital 
at  Mobile 

Treasury,  Secretary  of  the.  transmits  letter  from  the  Com- 
missioner of  Internal  Revenue  relative  to  certain  spirits 
distilled  under  direction  of  a  committee  to  make  certain 
tests  of  spirit-meters 

Treasury,  Secretary  of  the,  transmits  comnmnication  from 
the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  relative  to  the 
Tice  meter 
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Title. 


TreMurr,  Secretary  of  the,  transmits  letter  from  the  Super- 

intradent  of  the  United  States  Coast  Survey  asking  an 

■ppropriation  to  aurvey  Alaska  and  the  Aleutian  Islands 

TretMry,  Secretary  of  the,  transmits  letter  from  the  Super- 

ymm%  Architect  of  the  Treasury  Building  asking  for  an 

aMrapriation  of  $24,630  for  the  purpose  of  ventilating 

the  wsth  and  north  portions  of  west  wing 

Tramy,  Secretary  of  the,  answers  the  House  transmitting 
cut^nent  of  balances  dne  from  collectors  of  intemiJ 

rrrenne  who  are  not  now  in  office , 

Tntnry,  Secretary  of  the,  transmits  statement  of  the  ac- 
eoaat  for  the  relief  of  the  children  and  heirs  of  John 

CliiHoo,  deceased 

Tnmmrj,  Secretary  of  the,  answers  the  House  relative  to 
al)  aliowancea  of  penalties,  fines,  forfeitures,  &o.,  to  offi- 

enn  of  the  revenue  or  informers 

Treasary,  Secretary  of  the,  transmits  draught  of  a  bill  to 
remedy  embarrassments  in  the  enforcement  of  the  laws 

relating  to  navigation  and  collection  of  customs 

Trvasory,  Secretaiy  of  the,  answers  the  House  relative  to 
the  sale  of  the  Battery  at  New  York  for  the  erection  of 

cQstom-honse  stores  thereon 

Tmmry,  Secretary  of  the,  asks  for  an  appropriation  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  marine  hospital  service  for  next 

fiMal  year 

Treasury,  Secretary  of  the,  answers  the  House  relative  to 
the  refoasl  of  telegraph  companies  in  New  York  to  report 

gross  receipts , 

TrraMiry,  S4M;retary  of  the,  transmits  report  of  John  Jay 
Knox  relative  to  the  revision  of  the  mint  and  coinage 

laws 

Tivasary,  Secretary  of  the,  transmits  in  answer  to  resoln- 
ti<Ni  of  the  House  of  July  2,  IkflO,  a  statement  of  unex- 
pended balances , 

Treasury,  Secretary  of  the,  transmits  answer  to  resolution 
of  the  House  calling  for  statement  of  amount  of  the  public 

debt  at  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year , 

Trearary,  Secretary  of  the,  transmits  report  made  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Intemid  Revenue  relative  to  the  coUec- 

tioi|of  direct  taxes.-. , 

Treasury,  Secretary  of  the,  answers  the  resolution  of  the 
H<Nise  of  June  4?7, 1870,  relative  to  the  customs  cartage 

«3rstem  of  the  port  of  New  York 

Tneaty  with  San  Domingo.  Message  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  in  answer  to  request  of  the  House  for 

list  of  privileges  accompanying  or  relating  to  the 

Tmty.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  asks  for  an  appropria- 
tisii  to  pay  the  awards  under  the  Hudson's  Bay  and 
Fsget  Sound  Agricultural  Companies,  with  her  Britan- 

Die  Majesty 

Troops  to  Kansas.    Message  of  the  President  of  the  United 

Slates  in  answer  to  the  I  louse  relative  to  the  movement  of 

TjBOQ,  Bryan.    Postmaster  General  communicates  relative 

to  his  action  in  rejecting  aU  bids  made  by , 

U. 

rpsbor,  Commander  John  H.,  United  States  Navy.  Secre- 
taiT  c€  the  Navy  transmits  proceedings  of  the  general 

osral  conrt-martial  in  the  case  of , 

rtsh.    Secretary  of  War  transmits  report  of  expenses  for 

wppf easing  Indian  hostilities  in 

rtah.  Srcretary  of  the  Treasury  transmits  copy  of  a  letter 
fiva  the  aecretary  of  the  Territory  of,  relative  to  the 
it6eieMMcy  in  appropriations  for 
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V. 

Venezuela.  Message  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  transmitting  communication  from  the  Secretary  of 
State  relative  to  claims  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
against  the  government  of 

Ventilation  of  the  treasury  building.  Secretary  of  the 
TreasuW  transmits  letter  from  the  Supervising  Architect 
of  the  Treasury  Building  relative  to 

Ventilation  of  the  Interior  Department.  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  communicates  relative  to  the  condition  of  his 
building  as  to  light,  &c , 

Vessels,  detention  of,  owned  in  loyal  States.  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  communicates  relative  t'O 

Vessels.  Secretary  of  the  Navy  answers  the  House  trans- 
mitting a  list  of,  in  the  United  States,  the  names  of 
which  nave  been  changed  since  the  4th  of  March,  1869. .. 

Vessels.  Secretary  of  the  Trtsasury  transmits  draught  of 
bill  to  provide  for  the  better  security  of  life  on  board 
of,  &c 

Vessels.  Message  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  in 
answer  to  the  House  relative  to  Spanish  war,  coming  to 
the  United  States  for  repairs 

Vessels.  Secretary  of  the  Navy  answers  the  House  relative 
to  officers  and,  of  the  Navy 

Vessels.  Secretary  of  State  transmits  report  in  compliance 
with  act  of  Congress  of  March  3, 1855,  regulating  the  car- 
riage of  passengers  in  steamships  and  other 

Vessels.  Secretary  of  the  Navy  answers  the  House  relative 
to  the  number  of  officers  now  on  the  active  list  in  the 
Navy,  number  of,  in  the  Navy  of  each  rate,  &c 

Virginia.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  answers  the  House 
giving  number  of  acres  of  public  lands  in,  and  other 
States 

Virginia.  Secretary  of  War  communicates  relative  to  the 
administration  of  civil  law  In 

W. 

War  of  1812.    Secretary  of  War  communicates  relative  to 

the  surviving  soldiers  of  the 

War.    Annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of 

Papers  accompanying  the  above. 

Report  of  the  General  of  the  Army 

Papers  accompanying  the  above. 

Table  No.  1. — Proposed  organization  of  the  line  of  the 
Army  on  a  basis  of  twelve  companies  per  regiment 

Table  No.  2. — Proposed  organization  or  the  fine  of  the 
Army  on  a  basis  of  ten  companies  per  regiment 

Table  No.  3. — Present  distribution  of  the  Army  of  the 
United  States 

Report  of  Lieutenant  General  Sheridan,  Division  of  Mis- 
souri  

Report  of  Minor  General  Hancock,  Department  of  Dakota. 

Report  of  M^jor  General  Scholield,  Department  of  the 
Missouri 

Report  of  Brevet  M^or  General  Augur,  Department  of 
the  Platte 

Report  of  Mi^jor  General  H.  W.  Halleck,  Division  of  the 
South 
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XLV 


Title. 


Pi^ert,  ^ — Continoed. 
Report  of  Brevet  Mi^or  General  P.  St.  George  Cook,  De- 
partment of  the*  Cumberland 

Si^ort  at  Brevet  M^jor  (General  Alfred  H.  Terry,  Depart- 

Bcatof  the  South 

Umrt  of  MiO<*'  General  J.  A.  Mower,  Department  of 

Looiaana 

Bcport  of  Brevet  M^jor  General  Adelbert  Ames,  Depart- 

BCDt  of  Miasiasippi 

Btport  of  Major  General  George  G.  Meade,  Division  of 

ur  Atlantic 

Brport  of  Mji^or  General  W.  S.  Hancock 

Krpstt  of  Brevet  Mjyor  General  Irvln  McDowell,  Depart- 

■ent  of  the  Kaat 

Knort  of  Brevet  Major  General  John  Pope,  Department  of 

the  Lakes 

Bcport  of  Brevet  Miyor  General  £.  R.  S.  Canby,  First 

Militaiy  District 

Beport  of  M^jor  General  George  H.  Thomas,  Division  of 

llie  Pacific 

Brport  of  Brevet  M^or  General  £.  O.  C.  Ord,  Depart- 

BeDt  of  California 

Beport  of  Brevet  Mi^or  General  Jefiferson  C.  Davis,  De- 
partment of  Alaska 

Beport  of  Brevet  Major  General  George  Crook,  Department 

of  the  Columbia 

Beport  of  Major  General  J.  J.  Reynolds,  Fifth  Military 

IM^ct 

Annnal  report  of  the  Acy^itant  General  of  the  Army 

Beport  of  the  Inspector  General 

Jodge  Advocate  General 

Chief  Signal  Officer 

Qnartermaster  General 

Commissary  General  of  Subsistence 

Surgeon  General 

Paymaster  General 

Chief  of  Onlnance 

United  States  Military  Aca<lemy 

Officers  of  the  Military  Academy 

Board  of  Visitors 

Officers  of  the  Board 

Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of  Refugees, 

Freedmen,  &c 

War.  transmitting  rein^rt  of  commanding  officer  at  Camp 
GmIod,  California,  relative  to  the  murder  of  an  Indian  by 

a  white  settler.    Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 

War  in  answer  to  joint  nfsolntion  of  Febrnary  Id,  1869,  rela- 
tive to  ihe  Ryan-Hitchcock  mode  of  marine  fortifications. 

Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 

War,  transmitting  report  of  Chief  of  Engineers  upon  the 
MUtc  works  in  the  harbor  at  Oswego,  New  York.  Letter 

warn  the  Secretary  of 

War,  transmitting  report  of  Chief  of  Engineers  upon  the 
psUie  works  ami  improvements  in  the  harbor  of  Ply- 

Mootfa,  MasMchosetts.    Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 

War,  traoamttting  papers  relative  to  the  claim  of  William 
A.  Howard  for  pay  as  colonel  of  the  New  York  marine  re- 

Eimenf,  &e.    Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 

^^,  in  answer  to  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  April  1, 
1669,  transmitting  reports  in  regard  to  claims  of  persons 
dsUng  to  rodde  in  the  fourth  congressional  district  of 

MitMMirL    Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 

^ar,  in  answer  to  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Represent'a- 
tiTM  of  December  10.  transmitting  surveys  as  to  impedi- 
Mats  and  obstmctions  in  the  rivers  and  harbors  of  Mas- 
Mekuetta.    Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
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War,  in  answer  to  a  resolution  of  tlie  Hoase  of  tlie  11th 
December  transmitting;  report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
of  survey  of  the  harbor  at  Port  Washington,  in  Wis- 
consin.   Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 

War,  transmitting  a  report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  upon 
Rock  Island  bridge.     Letter  from  the  Secretary  of. 

War,  transmitting  annual  report  of  expenditures  at  the 
National  Aruiory  at  Springfield,  during  the  year  1869. 
Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 

War,  in  answer  to  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives of  December  15  in  relation  to  the  payment  of 
the  reward  authorized  by  law  for  the  capture  of  Jeffer- 
son Davis.    Letter  from  the  Secretary  of^. 

War,  in  answer  to  request  of  the  Committee  on  Military 
Affairs,  transmitting  statement  of  retired  officers  of  the 
Army  now  on  duty,  with  regard  to  pay,  &,c.  Letter  from 
the  Secretary  of 

War,  transmitting  draught  of  a  proposed  bill  providing 
for  the  sale  of  certain  surplus  military  arsenals  of  the 
United  States.    Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 

War,  in  answer  to  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives of  December  21 ,  1H69,  transmitting  report  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  upon  the  condition  of  New  Haven 
harbor.    Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 

War,  in  regard  to  the  administration  of  civil  law  in  Virginia. 
Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 

War,  in  answer  to  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa^ 
tives  of  December  13  relative  to  the  Des  Moines  and 
Rock  Island  Rapids  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Letter 
from  the  Secretary  of 

War,  transmitting  report  of  expenses  for  suppressing  In- 
dian hostilities  in  Utah.    Letter  from  the  Secretary  of.. . 

War,  in  answer  to  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives of  December  14  relative  t**  the  prngiess  made  in 
the  work  of  deepening  the  passes  of  the  Mississippi 
River.    Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 

War,  in  answer  to  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives of  December  9  relative  to  the  condition  and 
improvement  of  the  Patapsco  River.  Letter  from  the 
Secretary  of 

War,  transmitting  certain  papers  relating  to  the  site  of  the 
United  States  Artillery  School  at  Fortress  Monroe,  Vir- 
ginia.   Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 

War,  in  answer  to  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives of  July  20,  1868,  providing  for  the  sale  of  a 
portion  of  Fort  Gratiot  military  reservation,  State  of 
Michigan.    Letter  from  the  Secretary  of , 

War,  transmitting  communication  from  the  fifth  military 
district  nrgiug  an  immediate  appropriation  for  expenses 
of  the  recent  election  in  Texas.  Letter  from  the  Secre- 
tary of 

War,  in  answer  to  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  December  7,  transmitting  statement  of  the  amount 
appropriated  and  expended  in  the  Washington  aqueduct. 
Letter  from  the  Secretary  of , 

War,  transmitting  certain  papers  from  citizens  of  Texas, 
requiring  all  |)ersons  elected  to  office  in  Texas  to  take 
the  oath  required  by  the  twelth  section  of  the  State  con- 
stitution.   Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 

War,  transmitting  report  of  the  Adjutant  General  recom- 
mending the  adoption  of  a  svstem  of  military  prisons, 
and  submitting  a  draught  of  a  proposed  law  upon  the 
subject.    Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 

War,  in  answer  to  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  December  13  relative  to  a  survey  of  the  Housji^ 
tonic  River.    Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
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War,  in  answer  to  a  resolntion  of  tbe  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  December  11,  transmitting  report  upon  tbe  con- 
dition of  the  breakwater  at  Hyannis,  Massachusetts. 
Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 

War,  transmitting  report  m>m  the  Quartermaster  General 
relative  to  a  ptece  of  land  purchased  for  the  burial  of 
officers  and  soldiers,  and  now  desired  by  the  **  Beneficial 
Society  of  the  Laboring  Sons  of  Cumberland.''  Letter 
fit>m  the  Secretary  of 

War,  transmitting  papers  relating  to  the  claim  of  the 
estate  of  the  lato  Commodore  Thomas  Ap  C.  Jones. 
Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 

War,  in  answer  to  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  December  20,  1H69,  transmitting  report  of  Chief 
of  Engineers  relative  to  the  cost  of  cutting  a  channel 
through  Hallett's  Point,  at  the  head  uf  L^ng  Island. 
Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 

War,  transmitting  an  estimate  of  appropriations  required 
for  the  service  of  the  War  Department  for  fiscal  year 
ending  June  -30,  1871.    Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 

War,  retative  to  survivors  of  the  war  of  1812.  Letter  from 
the  Secretary  of 

War,  transmitting  estimates  of  appropriations  required  to 
meet  deficiencies  for  the  service  of  that  Department  for 
ilA*al  years  ending  June  30, 1869  and  1870.  Letter  from  the* 
Secretary  of 

War,  in  answer  to  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives of  January  17,  transmitting  report  of  Chief  of 
EnsiuM-rs  npon  the  condition  of  the  harbor  of  Black 
Lake,  Michigan.    Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 

War,  transmitting  a  cony  of  the  report  of  the  Judge  Advo- 
cate General  npon  the  case  of  First  Lieutenant  W.  J. 
Keays,  of  Sixteenth  New  York  cavalry.  Letter  from  the 
Secretary  of 

War,  transmitting  communication  from  Chief  of  Ordnance 
Department  relative  to  the  necessity  of  a  larger  clerical 
force  than  is  provided  for  in  the  pending  appropriation 
bilL    Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 

War,  transmitting  copy  of  report  of  the  Attorney  General 
on  the  case  of  James  Belger.  Letter  from  the  Secretary 
of 


War,  traoismitting  statement  of  contingent  expenses  of  his 
Department  for  the  year  1869.  libtter  from  the  Secretary 
of 


War,  in  answer  to  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tivea  of  January  25  relative  to  the  accounts  of  the  Nash- 
ville and  Decatur  Railroad  Company.  Letter  from  the 
Secretary  of 

War,  in  answer  to  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives of  February  17,  1869,  transmitting  report  of  Chief 
of  Engineers  npon  the  proposed  improvement  of  the 
harbor  of  Chicago.      Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 

War,  in  answer  to  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  February  2  in  relation  to  report  of  the  commis- 
sion to  prepare  plans  and  estimates  for  a  new  War  De- 
jiartment  builtUng.    Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 4 . 

^  ar,  in  answer  to  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives of  January  27,  transmitting  report  of  General 
Warren  relative  to  the  improvement  of  Mississippi 
River,  at  or  near  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony.  Letter  from 
the  Secretary  of 

War,  in  answer  to  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  January  31,  transmitting  report  of  Chief  of 
Ordnance  as  to  the  quantity  of  copper,  4&c.,  now  on  hand 
in  the  various  arsenals.    Letter  from  the  Secretary  of.. . 
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War,  in  answer  to  a  reHolution  of  the  Honse  of  Represent- 
atives of  January  17,  transmitting  report  of  Chief  of 
Engineers  upon  the  improvement  of  the  harbor  of  Mich- 
igan City.    Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 

War,  in  answer  to  the  request  of  the  Committee  on  Military 
Affairs  transmitting  report  relative  to  the  Montana 
te/ritorial  militia.   Xetter  from  the  Secretary  of 

War,  in  answer  to  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  transmit- 
ting report  of  the  A^jntant  General  relative  to  Missouri 
Stat'C  militia.    Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 

War,  transmitting  the  re[K)rt  of  the  Adjutant  General  rela- 
tive to  the  One  hundred  and  eighty-sixth  regiment  Penn- 
sylvania volunteers.    Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 

War,  in  answer  to  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives of  January  21,  transmitting  report  of  the  survey 
of  the  port  of  Sheboygan,  Michigan.  Letter  from  the 
Secretary  of 

War,  transmitting  communication  from  the  governor  of 
Wyoming  relative  to  the  establishment  of  an  ordnance 
depot  at  Cheyenne.    Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 

War,  recommending  an  appropriation  to  pay  a  debt  due  lo 
S.  £.  Ward  for  g<^s  furnished  Indians  at  Fort  Laramie. 
Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 

War,  in  answer  to  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  February  8,  transmitting  engineer's  report  upon 
the  navigable  condition  of  the  Savannah  River.  Letter 
from  the  Secretary  of 

War,  transmitting  estimates  of  appropriation  required  to 
carry  into  effect  the  law  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  War 
to  provide  for  taking  meteorological  observations.  Let- 
ter from  the  Secretary  of 

War,  answer  to  a  resolution  of  the  Honse  of  Representa- 
tives of  January  13,  relative  to  the  wreck  of  the  pilot- 
boat  A.  T.  Stewart.    Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 

War,  transmitting  a  proposed  bill  to  facilitate  the  acquisi- 
tion of  sites  for  national  works  of  defense,  &.c.  Letter 
from  the  Secretary  of 

War,  in  answer  to  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  February  2,  1870,  transmitting  copies  of  all  pa- 
-pem  on  file  in  hisDepartment  relating  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States  over  Sandy  Hook,  New  Jersey.  Let- 
ter from  the  Secretary  of 

War,  reccmimendlng  an  appropriation  to  continue  the  Army 
recruiting  service  for  remainder  of  the  present  fiscal 
year.    Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 

War,  transmitting  the  report  of  Adjutant  General  of  the 
Army  relative  to  the  claim  of  James  C.  Strong.  Letter 
frt>m  the  Secretary  of 

War,  transmitting  a  memorial  from  the  cavalry  and  artil- 
lery officers  of  the  Army  relative, to  the  pay  of  black- 
smiths.    Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 

War,  recommending  the  passage  of  joint  resolution  relative 
to  the  military  reservation  of  Fort  Wayne,  Arkansas. 
Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 

War,  transmits  information  relative  to  the  United  States 
reservation  at  Fort  Dakota,  in  Dakota  Territory.  Let- 
ter from  the  Secretary  of 

War,  transmitting  memorial  of  soldiers  of  the  regular 
Army  relative  to  bounties.    Letter  from  the  Secretary  of. 

War,  informing  House  of  Representatives  that  the  United 
States  military  reservation  at  Fort  Kearny  is  no  longer 
required.    Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 

War,  in  answer  to  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
Uyefi  transmitting  the  report  of  Brevet  Colonel  ^aker  rel- 
ative to  the  late  expedition  against  the  Piegan  Indians. 
Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
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War,  in  answer  to  resolntion  of  tbe  House  of  Represonta- 
tlTes  transmitting  reports  of  General  T.  J.  Cram  upon 
the  8t.  Mary's  Falls  snip-canal.  Letter  from  the  Secre- 
tary of 

War.  in  answer  to  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives transmitting  papers  pertaining  to  the  claim  of  Ma- 
ria Josefa  Cavazoe.    Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 

War,  commnnicates  relative  to  the  insufficiency  of  the  ap- 

gropriatitm  for  pay  of  rent  for  Paymaster  General's  of- 
ce.    Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 

War,  ill  answer  to  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives relative  to  the  improvement  of  St.  Marj^'s  Falls 
ship-canal.     Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 

War,  in  answer  to  a  resolution  of  the  Honse  of  Representa- 
tives transmitting  reports  concerning  officers  of  the  Army 
on  duty  in  Southern  States.    Letter  from  the  Secretary  of. 

War,  transmitting  petition  of  cfficers  of  artillery  and  cav- 
alry fur  increase  of  the  pay  of  blacksmiths  in  the  Army. 
Lett«-r  from  the  Secretary  of 

War,  transmitting  copy  of  a  letter  from  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs  relative  to  removal  of  stray  bauds  of  Pot- 
tawatomie and  Winnebago  Indians.  Letter  from  the  Sec- 
ri'tary  of 

War,  relative  to  the  unexpectedly  large  demands  upon  the 

«  appropriation  for  pav  to  discharged  soldiers  for  clothing 
not  drawn.     Letter  m>m  the  Secretary  of 

War,  in  answer  to  a  resolntion  of  the  House  transmitting 
report  of  examination  and  survey  of  tiie  harbor  of  Chris- 
tiana River  at  Wibiiington,  Delaware.  Letter  from  the 
Secretary  of 

War,  transmitting  reports  setting  forth  the  propriety  and 
economy  of  acquiring  permanent  military  posts  in  the 
Slate  of  Tfxas.    Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 

War,  traoHniitting  a  report  of  the  Quartermaster  General 
of  the  Army  relative  to  expenses  of  tho  various  head- 
quarters.    Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 

War,  in  answer  to  a  resolution  of  tho  Honse  relative  to  col- 
lection and  payment  of  bounty  to  colored  soldiers.  Letter 
from  the  Secretary  of 

War,  in  answer  to  a  resolution  of  the  House  transmitting 
report  of  engineer  upon  the  Louisville  and  Portland 
Canal.     Letter  fwm  the  Secreta^  of 

War,  in  answer  to  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  transmit- 
ting statement  of  the  amount  of  money  appropriotei  up 
to  the  present  time  for  fortifications  and  other  works  of 
defense.     Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 

War,  in  anawer  to  a  resolution  of  the  House  transmitting 
copy  of  prtx*ee4Ung8  and  findings  of  a  military  commis- 
sion held  at  Little  Rock,  Arkansas.  Letter  from  the 
Secretary  of •- 

War,  asking  an  appropriation  t<»  satisfy  a  judgment  obtained 
^inst  Grenville  M.  Dodge,  late  an  officer  of  the  United 
States.    Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 

War,  complies  with  request  of  Committee  on  Military  Affairs, 
trauMuitting  statement  of  Quartermaster  General  of 
amtHint  paid  during  last  year  for  rental  and  other  ex- 
penmai.    Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 

War,  transmitting  copy  of  dee<l  executed  by  L«!vi  C.  Guptill 
of  Iowa,  conveying  certain  lauds  to  the  United  States. 
Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 

War,  relative  to  sales  to  enlisted  men  by  post  traders. 
Letter  Irom  tbe  Secretary  of 

War,  relative  to  the  presentation  of  a  gold  watch  and  chain 
toSurgetiii  George  E.  Cooi^er  of  the  Army  of  the  United 
States,  by  the  government  of  France.  Letter  from  tho 
Secretary  of 
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War,  relative  to  the  bounty  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court.  I 
Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 

War,  relative  to  the  improvement  of  the  nxiunds  owned  by 
the  United  StateM  in  the  city  of  Buttalo,  known  as  Fort 
Porter.     Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 

War,  relative  to  aHuit  brought  against  GrenvilleM.  Dodge 
in  the  State  courts  of  Kansas.  Letter  from  the  Secre- 
tary of 

War,  transmitting  statement  of  headquarter  expenses  of 

W generals  of  the  Army.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
ar,  in  answer  to  a  resolution  of  the  House  transmitting 
report  of  en^nneer  upon  the  improvements  of  the  harbor 
at  Oswego,  New  York.     Letter  trom  the  Secretary  of 

War,  in  answer  to  a  resolution  of  the  House  relative  to  ex- 
penditures on  Boston  and  New  York  harbors,  &c.  Letter 
from  the  Secretary  of 

War,  in  answer  to  a  resolution  of  the  House  transmitting 
copy  of  returns  of  the  election  held  in  the  second  con- 
gressional district  of  Texas.   Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 

War,  relative  to  the  transfer  of  the  United  States  steamer 
Illinois  to  New  York  for  quarantine  purposes.  Letter 
from  the  Secretary  of 

War,  in  answer  to  resolution  of  the  House  relative  to  the 
late  expedition  against  Piegan  Indians.  Letter  from  the 
Secretary'  of 

War,  transmitting  report  of  the  board  of  engineers  of  ex- 
periments connected  with  an  efficient  system  of  sea-coaat 
defenses.     Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 

War,  transmitting  petition  of  Benjamin  F.  Reynolds  for 
relief.   Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 

War,  transmitting  report  of  Chief  of  Engineers  relative  to 
the  continuation  of  explorations  of  the  Colorado  River. 
Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 

War,  in  answer  to  a  resolution  of  the  House  relative  to  the 
improvement  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  River.  Letter 
from  the  Secretary  of 

War,  relative  to  the  claim  of  Thomas  W.  Fry,  jr.  Lett-er 
from  the  Secretary  of 

War,  in  answer  to  a  resolution  of  the  House  transmitting 
copies  of  Greneral  Terry's  report  on  Georgia.  Letter  from 
the  Secretary  of 

War,  relative  to  the  claim  of  Black  Beaver,  a  Delaware 
Indian.    Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 

War,  in  answer  to  a  resolution  of  the  House  transmitting 
copy  of  a  report  by  S.  T.  Abeiii  on  the  condition  of  the 
Arkansas  Ri  ver.    Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 

War,  relative  to  the  claim  of  Alexander  Dunbar.  Letter 
from  the  Secretary  of 

War,  transmitting  report  of  Chief  of  Engineers  relative  to 
Point  San  Jos^  military  reservatioi^  in  California.  Letter 
from  the  Secretary  of 

Whiskies,  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  answers  tlie 
House  relative  to  the  quantity  of  tine,  distilled  during 
September  to  December  1868,  ic 

Wisconsin.  Secretary  of  War  answers  the  House  relative 
to  survey  of  tlie  htirbor  at  Port  Washington,  in 

Wyoming.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  submits  estimates  of 
appropriations  for  expenses  of  surveyor's  office  iu  the 
Territory  of 

Wyoming.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  transmits  letter  from 
the  er)venior  of  the  Territory  of,  relative  to  a  penitentiary 
building  in 

Y. 

I 
Yards  and  Docks,  of  the  operations  of  his  Bureau  during 

the  year  1869.    Report  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
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Papen  accompanjfing  the  abore. 

Improvement  and  repairs,  navy  yard^  Portsmoutb,  New 
Hampshire 

Improvements  and  repairs,  navy  yard,  Boston,  Massa- 
cnusetto 

Improvements  and  repairs,  navy  yard,  Brooklyn,  New 
York 

Improvements  and  repairs,  navy  yard,  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 

Improvements  and  repairs,  navy  yard,  .Washington,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia : 

Improvements  and  repairs,  navy  yard.  Norfolk,  Yirspnia. . 

Report  of  Board  of  Naval  Officers  on  tlie  subject  of  Navy 
pensions 

Capture  of  New  Orleans.    Correspondence  relative  to  the. 
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41st  Congress,  i  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.  4  Ex. Doc.  1, 
2d  Seman.       J  I     Part  3. 


REPORT 


or  THE 


SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR, 


DKlNfl  1*ABT  or  TUB 


MESSAGE    AND    DOCUMENTS 


COMMUNICATKU  TO  TMK 


TWO  HOUSES  OF  CONGRESS 


AT  TlIK 


BEGINNING  OF  THE  SECOND  SESSION  OF  THE  FORTf -FIRST  CONGRESS. 


WASHINGTON: 

OOYBBNMKNT  PKINTINO  OFFIOB 

1869. 


REPORT 


OF 


THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


REPORT 


OF 


THE  SKCRETARY  OF  THE   INTERIOR. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washin{itan^  November  15,  1869. 
SiB:  In  presenting  a  statement  of  the  public  business  of  this  depart- 
•ent  for  the  Ia«t  fiscal  year,  I  shall  follow  the  usual  custom  of  making 
JO  exhibit  of  the  affiairs  of  the  several  bureaus,  and  adding  such  recom- 
mendations as  the  good  of  the  service  seems  to  require  should  be  carried 
into  effect. 

I  also  submit  the  reports  of  the  several  benevolent  and  correctional 
institutions  which  are  under  the  super\ision  of  this  department  and  are, 
whoDy  or  partly,  dependent  upon  governmental  support,  together  with 
such  information  concerning  various  public  works  committed  to  its 
charge  as  the  records  and  files  furnish. 

PUBLIC  LANDS. 

During  the  last  fiscal  year,  public  lands  were  disposed  of  as  follows: 

Acres. 

Ca^h  sales 2, 899, 544. 30 

Taken  for  homesteads 2,737, 365. 05 

Grants  to  railroads  and  wagon  roads 746, 769. 51 

Approved  to  States  as  swamp 445,  768. 49 

Lo<a»ted  with  military  warrants 449, 780. 00 

Located  with  college  scrip 352, 664. 86 

Located  with  Indian  scrip 24, 259.  76 

7, 666, 161. 97 

A  quantity  greater  by  1,010,409,47  acres,  than  was  disposed  of  the 
previous  year. 

The  number  of  acres  entered  under  the  homestead  law  was  greater 
by  408,441  than  that  of  the  preceding  year. 

The  surveys  in  fifteen  surveying  districts  embraced  10,822,896  acres. 

The  cash  receipts  from  all  sources  amounted  to  $4,472,886  28 ;  a  sum 
greater  by  $2,840,140  38  than  was  received  the  previous  year. 

The  total  expenses  of  the  General  Land  Office  and  the  seventy  three 
district  offices  amounted  to  $453,816  43. 
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War,  in  answer  to  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  the  11  th 
December  transmitting  report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
of  survey  of  the  harbor  at  Port  Washington,  in  Wis- 
consin.   Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 

War,  transmitting  a  report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  upon 
Rock  Island  bridge.     Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 

War,  transmitting  annual  report  of  expenditures  at  the 
National  Armory  at  Sprinfi^neld,  during  the  year  1869. 

^of 


Letter  from  the  Secretary 

War.  in  answer  to  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives of  December  15  in  relation  to  the  payment  of 
the  reward  authorized  by  law  for  the  capture  of  Jeffer- 
son Davis.    Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 

War,  in  answer  to  request  of  the  Committee  on  Military 
Affairs,  transmitting  statement  of  retired  officers  of  the 
Army  now  on  duty,  with  regard  to  pay,  &c.  Letter  from 
the  Secretary  of 

War,  transmitting  draught  of  a  proposed  bill  providing 
for  the  sale  of  certain  surplus  military  arsenals  of  the 
Unit-ed  States.    Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 

War,  in  answer  to  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives of  December  21 ,  1H69,  transmitting  report  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  upon  the  condition  of  New  Haven 
harbor.    Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 

War,  in  regard  to  the  administration  of  civil  law  in  Virginia. 
Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 

War,  in  answer  to  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  December  13  relative  to  the  Des  Moines  and 
Rock  Island  Rapids  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Letter 
from  the  Secretary  of 

War,  transmitting  report  of  expenses  for  suppressing  In- 
dian hostilities  in  Utah.    Letter  from  the  Secretary  of. . . 

War,  in  answer  to  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives of  December  14  relative  t*  the  progiess  miide  in 
the  work  of  deepening  the  passes  of  the  Mississippi 
River.    Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 

War,  in  answer  to  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives of  December  9  relative  to  the  condition  and 
improvement  of  the  Patapsco  River.  Letter  from  the 
Secretary  of 

War,  transmitting  certain  papers  relating  to  the  site  of  the 
United  States  Artillery  School  at  Fortress  Monroe,  Vir- 
ginia.   Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 

War,  in  answer  to  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives of  July  20,  1868,  providing  for  the  sale  of  a 
portion  of  Fort  Gratiot  military  reservation,  State  of 
Michigan.    Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 

War,  transmitting  conuimnication  from  the  fifth  military 
district  urging  an  immediate  appropriation  for  expenses 
of  the  recent  election  in  Texas.  Letter  from  the  Secre- 
tary of 

War,  in  answer  to  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  December  7,  transmitting  statement  of  the  amount 
appropriated  and  expended  in  the  Washington  aqueduct. 
Lietter  from  the  Secretary  of 

War,  transmitting  certain  papers  from  citizens  of  Texas, 
requiring  all  persons  elected  to  office  in  Texas  to  take 
the  oath  required  by  the  twelth  section  of  the  State  con- 
stitution.   Letter  from  the  Secretary  of , 

War,  transmitting  report  of  the  Adjutant  General  recom- 
mending the  adoption  of  a  system  of  military  prisons, 
and  submitting  a  draught  of  a  proposed  law  upon  the 
subject.    Letter  from  the  Secretary  of , 

War,  in  answer  to  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  December  13  relative  to  a  survey  of  the  Housa- 
tonic  River.    Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
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KEPORT    OF    THE    SECRETARY   OF   THE   INTERIOR.  V 

u  may  be  necessary.  If  he  could  sell  copies  of  the  patent  and  of 
the  drawings  at  chea^p  rates  to  those  who  desire  them,  and  place 
copi^  in  the  Stat4?  capitals  and  great  commercial  centers,  more  complete 
infonuadon  of  the  action  of  the  bureau  than  is  now  furnislied  by  the 
report  wonld  be  promptly  disseminated,  and  an  annual  expenditure  of 

^200,000  of  the  public  money  avoided. 

My  immediate  predecessor,  in  each  of  his  annual  reports,  urged  the 
ivpeal  of  aU  laws  which  authorized  an  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the 
CoffloiisgioDer  of  Patents  on  applications  for  letters  patent  and  in  inter- 
kimt  cases.     The  reasons  he  presented  are,  in  my  opinion,  clear  and 
oiasverable.     It  is,  indeed,  believed  that  it  was  the  intention  of  Con- 
pff^  to  abolish  such  an  appeal  by  the  act  of  1861.    No  mention  is  made 
if(itin  the  provision  for  appeals,  or  in  the  new  schedule  of  fees  thereby 
A^ablished.     It  has,  however,  been  held  that  prior  acts  which  authorized 
(«ieb  an  api^eal  are  still  in  force,  and  that  the  right  thereto  still  exists. 
If  their  purpose  was  to  secure  uniformity  in  the  administration  of  the 
patent  laws,  it  has  signally  failed.    The  appellants  may  select  either  of 
the  four  members  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  District  to  hear  and  de- 
termine the  case,  and  from  his  decision  no  appeal  lies  to  the  court  in 
banc.    The  Commissioner,  in  a  paper  addressed  to  me,  represents  that, 
as  a  natural  consequence  of  the  appeal  and  of  the  fee  claimed  for  acting 
njwn  it,  the  judges  have,  without  authority  from  Congress,  assumed  to 
extend  their  jurisdiction  to  his  purely  ministerial  duties,  and  to  interiere 
with  his  discharge  of  them.    Decisions  have  been  made  on  the  proper 
date  of  letters  patent,  the  allowance  of  amendments,  the  issue  of  double 
patents  to  an  inventor  and  his  assignee,  and  on  other  questions  of  a  like 
eharacter.    The  practical  working  of  this  asserted  supervisory  control 
over  the  doings  of  the  Commissioner  has  been,  upon  the  whole,  injuri- 
ous.   Consistency  of  decisions  and  of   administration  has  not  been 
attained.    Controversies  and  litigation  as  to  the  extent  of  relative  juris- 
diction have  arisen,  and  the  usefulness  of  the  office,  in  its  attempts  to 
protect  the  public  against  imposition,  has  been  essentially  impaired. 

PENSIONS. 

At  the  date  of. the  last  annual  report  the  name  of  but  one  revolution- 
ar>'  soldier,  Daniel  F.  Bakeman,  remained  on  the  pension  rolls.  He  has 
since  die<l. 

Of  the  pensioned  widows  of  soldiers  in  the  revolutionary  war  there 
swvive:  one  of  those  married  prior  to  1783,  fifty-four  of  those  married 
between  1783  and  1794,  thirty  eight  of  those  married  between  1794  and 
l?iOU,  and  seven  hundred  and  ninety-five  of  those  manied  since  1800 — 
Hjcht  hnndred  and  eighty-seven  in  all,  and  only  one  less  than  the  pre- 
ttding  year. 

Tbere  are  on  the  rolls  the  names  of  1,298  widows  and  children  of  sol- 
dier* who  served  in  the  wars  subsequent  to  the  Revolution  and  prior  to 
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War,  in  answer  to  a  reHolution  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives of  January  17,  transmitting  report  of  Chief  of 
Engineers  upon  the  improvement  of  the  harbor  of  Mich- 
igan City.    Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 

War,  in  answer  to  the  request  of  the  Committee  on  Military 
Affairs  transmitting  report  relative  to  the  Montana 
t^^torial  militia.   Xetter  from  the  Secretary  of 

War,  in  answer  to  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  transmit- 
ting report  of  the  Adjutant  General  relative  to  Missouri 
Stat<e  militia.    Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 

War,  transmitting  the  rejiort  of  the  Adjutant  General  rela- 
tive to  the  One  hundred  and  eighty-sixth  regiment  Penn- 
sylvania volunteers.    Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 

War.  in  answer  to  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives of  January  21,  transmitting  report  of  the  survey 
of  the  port  of  Sheboygan,  Michigan.  Letter  from  the 
Secretary  of 

War,  transmitting  conminnication  from  the  governor  of 
Wyoming  relative  to  the  establishment  of  an  ordnance 
depot  at  Cheyenne.    Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 

War,  recommending  an  appropriation  to  pay  a  debt  due  u> 
S.  E.  Ward  for  goods  furnished  Indians  at  Fort  Laramie. 
Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 

War,  in  answer  to  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  February  8,  transmitting  engineer's  report  upon 
the  navigable  condition  of  the  Savannah  River.  Letter 
from  the  Secretary  of 

War,  transmitting  estimates  of  appropriation  required  to 
carry  into  effect  the  law  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  War 
to  provide  for  taking  meteorological  observations.  Let- 
ter from  the  Secretary  of 

War,  answer  to  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  January  13,  relative  to  the  wreck  of  the  pilot- 
boat  A.  T.  Stewajrt.    Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 

War,  transmitting  a  proposed  bill  to  facilitate  the  acquisi- 
tion of  sites  for  national  works  of  defense,  &c.  Letter 
fit>m  the  Secretary  of 

War,  in  answer  to  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  February  2,  1870,  transmitting  copies  of  all  pa- 
pers on  file  in  his  Department  relating  t>o  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States  over  Sandy  Hook,  New  Jersey.  Let- 
ter from  the  Secretary  of 

War,  recommending  an  appropriation  to  continue  the  Army 
recruiting  service  for  remainder  of  the  present  fiscal 
year.    Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 

War,  transmitting  the  report  of  Adjutant  General  of  the 
Army  relative  to  the  claim  of  James  C.  Strong.  Letter 
frx)m  the  Secretary  of 

War,  transmitting  a  memorial  from  the  cavalry  and  artil- 
lery officers  of  the  Army  relative. to  the  pay  of  black- 
smiths.   Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 

War,  recommending  the  passage  of  joint  resolution  relative 
to  the  military  reservation  of  Fort  Wayne,  Arkansas. 
Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 

War,  transmits  information  relative  to  the  United  Stat-es 
reservation  at  Fort  Dakota,  in  Dakota  Territory.  Let- 
ter from  the  Secretary  of 

War,  transmitting  memorial  of  soldiers  of  the  regular 
Army  relative  to  bounties.    Letter  from  the  Secretarv  of. 

War,  informing  House  of  Representatives  that- the  United 
States  military  reservation  at  Fort  Kearny  is  no  longer 
required.    Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 

War,  in  answer  to  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives transmitting  the  report  of  Brevet  Colonel ^aker  rel- 
ative to  the  late  expedition  against  the  Piegan  Indians. 
Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
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War.  in  answer  to  resolntion  of  the  House  of  Reprcsontii- 
Xi\et>  tmnsmittin^  reports  of  General  T.  J.  Cruni  upon 
tbe  St.  Mary's  Falls  saip-caual.    Letter  from  the  Secre- 

tanr  of 

War.  in  answer  to  resolntion  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tWff  traDsmitting  papers  pertaining  to  the  claim  of  Ma- 
ria JflMcfa  CavansB.    Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 

War.  (vtmmiinicateB  relative  to  the  insnflBciency  of  the  ap- 
pntphation   fiir  pay  of  rent  for  Paymaster  GeneraPs  of- 

ttt.    Letter  from  the  Secretaiy  of 

War.  in  answer  to  a  resolutian  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tiTHi  relative  to  the  improvement  of  St.  Mary's  P^alls 

ihip-ranal.     Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 

War.  in  aiutwer  to  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tive transmitting  reports  concerning  officers  of  the  Army 
«D  dnty  in  Soutiiem  States.     Letter  mm  the  Secretary  of. 
War.  transmitting  petition  of  offic^ers  of  artillery  and  cav- 
alry for  increase  of  the  pay  of  blacksmiths  in  the  Army. 

lAtrT  from  the  Secretary  of 

War.  transmitting  copy  oi  a  letter  from  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs  relative  to  removal  of  stray  bands  of  Pot- 
tawatomie and  Winnebago  Indians.  Letter  from  the  Sec- 
retary of 

War,  relative  to  the  unexpect^ly  large  demands  unon  the 
«  appropriation  for  pay  to  discharged  soldiers  for  clothing 

n**t  drawn.     Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 

War,  in  answer  to  a  resolution  of  the  Honse  transmitting 
report  of  examination  and  survey  of  the  harbor  of  Chris- 
tiana River  at  Wilmington,  Delaware.    Letter  from  the 

Secretary  of 

W'sr,  trauftmittiDg  reports  setting  forth  the  propriety  and 
eronuniy  of  acquiring  permanent  military  posts  in  the 

State  of  Texas.    Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 

War,  transmitting  a  report  of  the  Quartermaster  General 
of  the  Ainiy  relative  to  expenses  of  the  various  head- 

qnartem.     Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 

War.  in  answer  to  a  resolution  of  the  Honse  relative  to  col- 
lection and  payment  of  bounty  to  colored  soldiers.  Letter 

frwoi  the  Secretary  of 

War,  in  answer  to  a  resolution  of  the  House  trausmitting 
report  of  engineer  upon  the   Louisville  and  Portland 

Caual.    Letter  fi^m  the  Secretary  of 

War,  in  answer  to  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  transmit- 
tiac  statement  of  the  amonnt  of  money  appro])riaAei  up 
to  the  present  time  for  fortifications  and  other  works  of 

defense.     Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 

War,  iu  answer  to  a  resolution  of  the  Honse  transmitting 
copy  of  pruceeiUngs  and  findings  of  a  military  commis- 
sion held  at  Little  Rock,  Arkansas.     Letter  from  the 

Secretary  of •. 

War,  asking  an  appropriation  to  satisfy  a  judgment  obtained 
against  uteuvflle  M.  Dodge,  late  an  officer  of  the  United 

8tate8.    Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 

War,  romplies  with  request  of  Committee  on  Military  Afiairs, 
tnuKmitting  statement  of  Quartermaster  General  of 
am«iinit  pntu  daring  last  year  for  rental  and  other  ex- 

p^oiien.    Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 

War,  transmitting  copy  of  de«l  executed  by  L<5vi  C.  Guptill 
of  Jfiwa,  crniveying  certain  lauds  to  the  United  States. 

Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 

War,  rv-lative  to  sales  to  enlisted  men  by  post  traders. 

Letter  fri»ni  tbe  Secretary  of 

War,  relative  to  tbe  presentation  of  a  gold  watch  and  chain 
to  ifargetiii  George  E.  C(K)i»er  of  ths  Army  of  the  Uuited 
Htaten,  by  the  government  of  France.  Letter  from  the 
JWretary  of 
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War,  relative  to  the  bounty  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 1 

War,  relative  to  the  improvement  of  the  grounds  owned  by 
the  United  States  in  the  city  of  fiutialo,  known  as  Fort 
Porter.    Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 

War,  relative  to  a  suit  brought  against  GrenvilleM.  Dodge 
in  the  State  courts  of  Kansas.  Letter  from  the  Secre- 
tary of 

War,  transmitting  statement  of  headquarter  expenses  of 

Wirenerals  of  the  Army.    Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
ar,  in  answer  to  a  resolution  of  the  House  transmitting 
report  of  engineer  ux)on  the  improvements  of  the  harbor 

at  Oswego,  New  York.    Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 

War,  in  answer  to  a  resolution  of  the  House  relative  to  ex- 

Eenditures  on  Boston  and  New  York  harbors,  &c.  Letter 
:om  the  Secretary  of 

War,  in  answer  to  a  resolution  of  the  House  transmitting 
copy  of  returns  of  the  election  held  in  the  second  con- 
gressional district  of  Texas.   Letter  from  the  Secretary  of. 

War,  relative  to  the  transfer  of  the  United  States  steamer 
Illinois  to  New  York  for  quarantine  purposes.  Letter 
from  the  Secretary  of 

War,  in  answer  to  resolution  of  the  House  relative  to  the 
late  expedition  against  Piegan  Indians.  Letter  from  the 
Secretary  of 

War,  transmitting  report  of  the  board  of  engineers  of  ex- 
periments connected  with  an  efficient  system  of  sea-coast 
defenses.    Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 

War,  transmitting  petition  of  Benjamin  F.  Reynolds  for 
relief.  Letter  £om  the  Secretary  of 

War,  transmitting  report  of  Chief  of  Engineers  relative  to 
the  continuation  of  explorations  of  the  Colorado  River. 
Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 

War,  in  answer  to  a  resolution  of  the  House  relative  to  the 
improvement  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  Riyer.  Letter 
from  the  Secretary  of 

War,  relative  to  the  claim  of  Thomas  W.  Fry,  jr.  Letter 
from  the  Secretary  of 

War,  in  answer  to  a  resolution  of  the  House  transmitting 
copies  of  General  Terry's  report  on  Georgia.  Letter  from 
the  Secretary  of 

War,  relative  to  the  claim  of  Black  Beaver,  a  Delaware 
Indian.    Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 

War,  in  answer  to  a  resolution  of  the  House  transmitting 
copy  of  a  report  by  S. '  T.  Abeit  on  the  condition  of  the 
Arkansas  Ri  ver.    Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 

War,  relative  to  the  claim  of  Alexander  Dunbar.  Letter 
from  the  Secretary  of 

War,  transmitting  report  of  Chief  of  Engineers  relative  to 
Point  San  Jos6  military  reservatioi^  in  California.  Letter 
from  the  Secretary  of 

Whiskies,  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  answers  the 
House  relative  to  the  quantity  of  fine,  distilled  during 
September  to  December  1868,  &c 

Wisconsin.  Secretary  of  War  answers  the  House  relative 
to  survey  of  the  harbor  at  Port  Washington,  in 

Wyoming.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  submits  estimates  of 
appropriations  for  expenses  of  surveyor's  office  in  the 
Territory  of 

Wyoming.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  transmits  letter  from 
the  governor  of  the  Territory  of,  relative  to  a  penitentiary 
building  in , 
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Yards  and  Docks,  of  the  operations  of  his  Bureau  during 
the  year  1869.    Report  ot  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
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Papers  aooompanying  the  above. 

ImamyetDfints  aad  repairs,  navy  yard,  Portsmoutb;  New 
tumpthire 

IrawDveiiients  and.  repairs,  navy  yard,  Boston,  Massa- 
cluiReciB 

InpTDTemeiitii    and  repairs,  navy  yard,  Brooklyn,  New 

iBpnTements    and     repairs,    navy  yard,  Philadelphia, 

PnuuvlTania 

iBiaoTementa  and  repairs,  navy  yard,  Washington,  Dis- 

frirt  of  Columbia : 

taprovementa  and  repairs,  navy  yard,  Norfolk,  Virffinia. 
firport  of  Board  of  Naval  Officers  on  the  snbject  of  Navy 

pniakvna 

I'aptore  of  New  Orleans.    Correspondence  relative  to  the 
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THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE   INTERIOR. 


Depabtmbnt  of  the  Interior, 

Washington^  November  15, 1869. 

SiB:  In  presenting  a  statement  of  the  public  business  of  this  depart- 
iDfat  for  the  last  fiscal  year,  I  shall  follow  the  usual  custom  of  making 
in  exhibit  of  tlie  affairs  of  the  several  burenus,  and  adding  such  recom- 
mendationB  as  the  good  of  the  service  seems  to  require  should  be  carried 
into  effect. 

I  also  submit  the  reports  of  the  several  benevolent  and  correctional 
institutions  which  are  under  the  supervision  of  this  department  and  are, 
wholly  or  partly,  dependent  upon  governmental  support,  together  with 
meh  information  concerning  various  public  works  committed  to  its 
charge  as  the  records  and  files  fiimish. 

PUBLIC  LANDS. 

Daring  the  last  fiscal  year,  public  lands  were  disposed  of  as  folloAvs: 

Acres. 

Caah  sales 2, 899, 544. 30 

Taken  for  homesteads 2, 737, 365. 05 

^Trants  to  railroads  and  wagon  roads 746,  769. 51 

Approved  to  States  as  swamp 445,  768. 49 

Liicated  with  military  warrants 449, 780. 00 

LoGited  with  college  scrip 352, 664. 86 

Located  with  Indian  scrip 24, 259.  76 

7, 666, 151. 97 

A  quantity  greater  by  1,010,409.47  acres,  than  was  disposed  of  the 
previous  year. 

The  number  of  acres  entered  under  the  homestead  law  was  greater 
hy  108,441  than  that  of  the  preceding  year. 

The  surveys  in  fifteen  8ur\'eying  districts  embraced  10,822,896  acres. 

The  cash  receipts  from  all  sources  amounted  to  $4,472,886  28 ;  a  sum 
CTwiter  by  $2,840,140  38  than  was  received  the  previous  year. 

The  total  expenses  of  the  General  Land  Office  and  the  seventy  three 
di^^ct  oiBces  amounted  to  $453,816  43. 
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Congress  appropriated  ten  thousand  dollars  for  the  continuance  of  the 
geological  survey  of  the  Territories  of  the  United  States  by  Professor 
Hay  den. 

He  was  instructed  by  the  department  to  direct  his  attention  especially 
to  the  geological,  mineralogical,  and  agricultural  resources  of  the  Terri- 
ries  of  Colorado  and  ^ew  Mexico ;  ascertain  the  age,  order  of  succession, 
relative  position,  dip,  and  comparative  thickness  of  the  diflferent  strata 
and  geological  formations,  and  examine  with  care  all  the  beds,  veins, 
and  other  deposits,  of  ores,  cx)als,  clays,  marls,  peat,  and  other  mineral 
substances,  as  well  as  the  fossil  remains  of  the  diiferent  formations. 

He  entered  on  his  labors  in  the  field  the  last  of  June,  at  Cheyenne, 
Wyoming  Territory.  His  route  was  through  Denver,  the  silver  and  gold 
mining  region  of  Georgetown  and  Central  City,  the  Middle  Park,  Colorado 
City,  and  Fort  Qnion  to  Santa  Fe,  returning  through  the  San  Luis  Val- 
ley and  South  Park  to  Denver.  The  exploration,  though  brief  and 
rapid,  was  eminently  successful,  and  the  collections  in  geology-,  miner- 
alogy, botany,  and  zoology  were  extensive.  His  preliminary  report 
bears  date  October  15.  It  is  accompanied  by  two  other  reports  made  to 
him  by  his  assistants — one  on  mines  and  mining,  the  other  on  agricul- 
ture. These  papers  are  a  valuable  contribution  to  our  knowledge  ot  tlie 
subjects  which  they  embrace,  and  merit  careful  perusal. 

PATENT   OFFICE. 

During  the  year  ending  30th  September,  1869, 19,360  applications  for 
patents,  including  re-issues  and  designs,  3,686  caveats,  and  153  appli- 
cations for  the  extension  of  patents,  were  filed.  13,762  patents,  includ- 
ing re-issues  and  designs,  were  issued,  125  extended,  and  899  allowed, 
but  not  issued  by  reason  of  the  non-payment  of  the  final  fee. 

On  the  1st  daj-  of  October,  1868,  the  unexpended  balance  of  the  ap- 
propriation was  $117,249  18.  The  appropriations  subsequently  made 
amounted  to  $772,018,  making  an  aggregate  of  $889,267  18.  The  ex- 
penditures since  that  date  have  been  $472,462  62,  leaAing  on  hand  an 
available  balance  of  $416,804  58. 

During  said  year  the  fees  received  were  $213,926  02  in  excess  of  the 
expenditures.  This  exhibit  ftirnishes  a  gratifying  contrast  to  that  of  the 
preceding  year,  when  the  expenditures  exceeded  the  receipts  $171  64. 

The  appropriation  asked  for,  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  is  $564,420. 

The  oflSce  now  publishes  a  weekly  list  of  claims,  which  is  furnished  to 
subscribers  at  five  dollars  per  annum.  It  is  believed  that  by  the  ensuing 
year  the  receipts  will  cover  the  entire  cost  of  the  work.  This  list,  publish- 
ed simultaneously  with  the  issue  of  the  patents,  serves  all  the  purpose*  of 
the  annual  report,  which  is  not  issued  until  two  years  later.  In  oixler 
that  the  public  and  the  examining  corps  may  have  access  to  the  drawings 
of  the  office,  I  recommend  an  appropriation  for  printing  copies.  The 
expense  so  occasioned  can  be  re-imbursed,  if  the  Commissioner  be  author- 
ized to  make  sale  of  them  and  apply  so  much  of  the  proceeds  thereof 
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as  maj  be  necessary.  If  he  could  sell  copies  of  the  patent  and  of 
the  draniniics  at  cheap  rates  to  those  who  desire  them,  and  place 
ropies  in  the  State,  capitals  and  great  commercial  centers,  more  complete 
infiynnation  of  the  action  of  the  bureau  than  is  now  furnistied  by  the 
rvport  would  be  promptly  disseminated,  and  an  annual  expenditure  of 

^.!()0,000  of  the  public  money  avoided. 

My  immediate  predecessor,  in  each  of  his  annual  reports,  urged  the 

n^peal  of  all  laws  which  authorized  an  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the 

ONnmissioiier  of  Patents  on  applications  for  letters  patent  and  in  inter- 

frrwiee  eases.    The  reasons  he  presented  are,  in  my  opinion,  clear  and 

oiMnswerable.    It  is,  indeed,  believed  that  it  was  the  intention  of  Gon- 

?n-s8  to  abolish  such  an  appeal  by  the  act  of  1861.    No  mention  is  made 

<»i  it  in  the  provision  for  appeals,  or  in  the  new  schedule  of  fees  thereby 

Kflblisbed.     It  has,  liuwever,  been  held  that  prior  acts  which  authorized 

m-h  an  ap|>eal  are  still  in  force,  and  that  the  right  thereto  still  exist*. 

If  their  purpose  was  to  secure  uniformity  in  the  administration  of  the 

fatent  laws,  it  has  signally  failed.    The  appellants  may  select  either  of 

the  four  meml)ers  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  District  to  hear  and  de- 

tf^rmine  the  ease,  and  from  his  decision  no  appeal  lies  to  the  court  in 

haiM\    The  Commissioner,  in  a  paper  addressed  to  me,  represents  that, 

as  a  natiu*al  conseijuence  of  the  appeal  and  of  the  fee  claimed  for  acting 

u[M>n  it,  the  judges  have,  without  authority  from  Congress,  assumed  to 

extend  their  jurisdiction  to  his  purely  ministerial  duties,  and  to  interfere 

with  his  discharge  of  them.    Decisions  have  been  made  on  the  proper 

date  of  letters  patent,  the  allowance  of  amendments,  the  issue  of  double 

{Kitents  to  an  inv^entor  and  his  assignee,  and  on  other  questions  of  a  like 

character.    The  practical  working  of  this  asserted  supervisory  control 

over  the  doings  of  the  Commissioner  has  been,  upon  the  whole,  injuri- 

<nis.    Consistencv  of  decisions  and  of   administration  has  not  been 

attained.    Controversies  and  litigation  as  to  the  extent  of  relative  juris- 

<liction  have  arisen,  and  the  usefulness  of  the  office,  in  its  attempts  to 

pnitect  the  public  against  imposition,  h.as  been  essentially  impaired. 

PENSIONS. 

At  the  date  of. the  last  annual  rejwrt  the  name  of  but  one  revolution- 
ary 8oldier,  Daniel  F.  Bakeman,  remained  on  the  pension  rolls.  He  has 
MiKi*  died. 

W  the  pensioned  widows  of  soldiers  in  the  revolutionary  war  there 
*arvive:  one  of  those  married  prior  to  1783,  fifty-four  of  those  married 
Mween  1783  and  1704,  thirty  eight  of  those  married  between  1794  and 
I'^W,  and  .seven  hundred  and  ninety-five  of  those  manied  since  1800 — 
•i;rht  hundred  and  eighty-seven  in  all,  and  only  one  less  than  the  pre- 
^■Hhng  year. 

There  are  on  the  rolls  the  names  of  1,298  widows  and  children  of  sol- 
•Im  who  served  in  the  wars  subsequent  to  the  Revolution  antl  prior  to 
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that  of  1861,  a  decrease  of  five  since  the  last  annual  report.    The  num- 
ber of  invalid  pensioners  who  served  in  said  wars  is  2,350. 

During  the  past  year  there  were  examined  and  allowed  7,120  new 
applications  for  invalid  pensions  of  soldiers,  at  an  aggregate  annual  rate 
of  $468,144  40;  and  2,908  applications  for  increased  pension  of  invalid 
soldiers,  at  an  annual  aggregate  rate  of  $164,798  20.  During  the  same 
period  15,695  original  pensions  to  widows,  orphans,  and  dependent 
relatives  of  soldiers  were  allowed,  at  an  aggregate  annual  rate  of 
$1,577,281  53;  and  11,908  applications  by  the  same  class  for  increased 
pay  were  also  admitted,  at  a  total  annual  rate  of  $784,549  70.  On  the 
30th  June,  1869,  there  were  on  the  rolls  81,579  invalid  military  pension- 
ers, whose  yearly  pensions  amounted  to  $7,362,804  28 ;  and  103,546 
widows,  orphans,  and  dependent  relatives  of  soldiers,  whose  yearly  pen- 
sions amounted  to  $13,567,679  19 — making  the  total  aggregate  of  army 
pensioners  185,125,  at  a  total  annual  rate  of  $20,930,483  47.  The  whole 
amount  paid  during  the  last  fiscal  year  to  invalid  military  pensioners 
was  $9,383,714  48;  to  widows,  orphans,  and  dependent  relatives, 
$18,609,153  56— a  grand  total  of  $27,992,868  04,  which  includes  the 
exi)enses  of  the  disbursing  agencies. 

During  the  same  year  there  were  admitted  172  new  applications  for 
invalid  navy  pensions,  at  an  annual  rate  of  $16,239 ;  57  applications 
for  increased  pensions  of  the  same  class,  at  an  annual  aggregate  of 
$2,606  50;  209  original  applications  of  widows,  orphans,  and  dependent 
relatives  of  those  who  died  in  the  navy,  at  an  aggregate  rate  of  $27,510 
per  annum ;  and  101  pensions  of  the  same  class  were  increased,  at  a 
total  yearly  rate  of  $4,728.  On  the  30th  June,  1869,  the  rolls  of  the  na\'>' 
pensioners  bore  the  names  of  1,280  invalids,  at  an  annual  aggregiite  of 
$118,171 10;  and  1,558  widows,  orphans,  and  dependent  relatives,  at  an 
aggregate  annual  rate  of  $256,830.  The  amount  paid  during  the  last 
fiscal  year  to  navy  invalids  was  $125,640  51 ;  and  to  widows,  ori)hans, 
and  dependent  relatives  of  officers  and  seamen  of  the  navy,  $304,375  53 — 
a  total  amount  of  $430,016  04. 

During  the  year  there  were  added  to  the  number  of  pensioners,  of  all 
classes,  23,196 ;  there  were  dropped,  from  various  causes,  4,876 — ^leaving 
on  the  rolls  June  30, 1869, 187,963.  The  total  amount,  paid  for  jjensions 
of  all  classes,  including  the  expenses  of  disbursement,  was  $28,422,884  08, 
a  sum  greater  by  $4,411,902  09  than  that  paid  the  previous  year. 

There  were  1,650  bounty-land  warrants  issued,  for  260,040  acres. 

It  is  estimated  that,  exclusive  of  the  amount  chargeable  to  the  na\7^- 
pension  fund,  $30,000,000  will  be  required  for  the  pension  service  during 
the  next  fiscal  year. 

Investigations  made  duiing  the  past  summer  have  proven  the  com- 
mission of  very  numerous  frauds  in  procuring  false  testimony,  by  means 
of  which  certificates  of  pensions  have  been  wrongfully  obtained.  Dili- 
gent eflFortis  being  made  to  bring  the  offenders  to  justice,  but  the  mode 
of  appointing  and  paying  pension  agents  and  medical  examiners  should 
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be  chaDged,  with  a  view  to  increasing  their  efficiency  as  aids  to  the  office 
in  protecting  the  government  against  fraudulent  claims. 

The  pension  agents  are  now  entitled  to  a  percentage  upon  the  amount 
of  money  disbursed  by  them.  In  my  judgment  this  is  the  exact  opposite 
of  the  true  rule  in  such  cases.  The  government  may  be  benefited  by 
[Ktying  collecting  officers  a  percentage  on  their  collections,  since  their 
vi^Qoe  i8  stimulated  in  that  way ;  but  to  increase  the  officer's  compen- 
»tioD  m  the  ratio  of  the  amount  disbursed,  is  to  make  it  his  interest  to 
be  htind  to  jfrands  which  tend  to  increase  the  payments  to  be  made  by 
hinu  and  his  own  consequent  profit.  I  would  recommend,  therefore,  that 
the  ioilaiies  of  the  several  pension  agents  be  fixed  at  the  amount  actuall}' 
jMid  them  during  the  past  fiscal  year,  and  that  the  sliding  scale,  depend- 
m  npon  disbursements,  be  abolished. 

Tnder  the  present  laws  examining  surgeons  are  appointed  from  the 
medkaX  men  resident  in  the  various  districts  of  the  coimtry.  They 
eumine  the  applicants  for  pension  in  their  own  neighborhood,  such 
at*pUcant8  paying  the  fee  therefor,  which  is  repaid  to  the  applicant  if  the 
ftenmm  is  finally  granted.  Under  this  rule  the  feelings  of  good  neigh- 
borhood, the  disposition  to  favor  a  friend,  and  the  desire  to  extend  his  own 
practice  by  increasing  his  popularity,  all  ttmpt  the  examiner  to  be  lax, 
and  there  is  conclusive  evidence  that  such  laxity  has  greatly  and  improp- 
erly increaseil  the  pension-roll,  and  the  consequent  burdens  of  taxation. 
I  therefore  recommend  that  a  sufficient  number  of  medical  officers  be 
permanently  attached  to  the  Pension  Office,  to  make  the  required  exami- 
nations of  invalid  pensioners  as  well  as  of  applicants  for  invalid  pensions, 
or  an  increase  of  rate,  and  that  the  fees  now  paid  for  such  examinations 
be  turned  into  a  fund  for  paying  proper  salaries  to  such  medical  examiners. 

INDIAN  AFFAIRS. 

The  problems  presented  by  our  relations  to  the  Indian  tribes  which 
^till  inhabit  portions  of  the  western  States  and  Territories  are  every  year 
making  more  imperative  demands  for  a  fixed  general  policy  that  shall 
?ive  M)me  reasonable  probability  of  an  early  and  satisfactory  solution. 

The  completion  of  one  of  the  great  lines  of  railway  to  the  Pacific  coast 
ha**  totally  changed  the  conditions  under  which  the  civilized  population 
of  the  coiuitiy  come  in  contact  with  the  wild  tribes.  Instead  of  a 
^hivrly  advancing  tide  of  migration,  making  its  gradual  inroads  upon 
thf  circumference  of  the  great  interior  wilderness,  the  very  center  of  the 
*lesert  has  been  pierced.  Every  station  upon  the  railway  has  become 
A  nndens  for  a  civUized  settlement,  and  a  base  from  which  lines  of 
exploration  for  both  mineral  and  agricultural  wealth  are  pushed  in  every 
♦iirection.  Daily  trains  are  carrying  thousands  of  our  citizens  and  untold 
values  of  merchandise  across  the  continent,  and  must  be  protected  from 
the  danger  of  having  hostile  tribes  on  either  side  of  the  route.  The 
range  of  the  buffalo  is  being  rapidly  restricted,  and  the  chase  is  becom- 
ing an  uncertain  reliance  to  the  Indian  for  the  sustenance  of  his  family. 
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If  he  is  in  want  he  will  rob,  as  white  men  do  iii  the  like  circumstances, 
and  robbery  is  but  the  beginning  of  war,  in  which  savage  barbarities 
and  retaliations  soon  cause  a  cry  of  extermination  to  be  raised  along  the 
whole  frontier. 

It  has  long  been  the  policy  of  the  government  to  require  of  the  tribes 
most  nearly  in  contact  with  white  settlements  that  they  should  fix  their 
abode  upon  definite  reservations  and  abandon  the  wandering  life  to 
which  they  had  been  accustomed.  To  encourage  them  in  civilization, 
large  expenditures  have  been  made  in  furnishing  them  with  the  means 
of  agriculture  and  with  clothing  adapted  to  their  new  mode  of  life. 

A  new  policy  is  not  so  mu<;h  needed  as  an  enlarged  and  more  enlight- 
ened application  of  the  general  principles  of  the  old  one.  We  are  now 
in  contact  with  all  the  aboriginal  tribes  within  our  borders,  and  can  no 
longer  assume  that  we  may,  even  for  a  time,  leave  a  large  part  of  them 
out  of  the  operation  of  our  system. 

I  understand  this  policy  to  look  to  two  objecte:  First,  the  location  of 
the  Indians  upon  fixed  reservations,  so  that  the  pioneers  and  settlors 
may  be  freed  from  the  teiTors  of  wandering  hostile  tribes ;  and  second, 
an  earnest  effort  at  their  civilizatiou,  so  that  they  may  themselves  be 
elevated  in  the  scale  of  humanity,  and  our  obligation  to  them  as  fellow- 
men  be  discharged. 

In  carrying  out  this  policy  a  great  practical  difficulty  has  arisen  from 
the  fact  that  in  most  instances  a  separate  reservation  was  given  to  each 
tribe.  These  reservations  have  been  surrounded  and  gradually  invaded 
by  the  white  settlers,  and  the  Indians  crowded  out  of  their  homes  and 
forced  to  negotiate  for  a  new  settlement,  because  their  jiresence,  their 
habits,  and  their  manners  were  distasteful  to  their  new  and  more  power- 
ful neighbors. 

It  is  believed  that  the  only  remedy  for  this  condition  of  things  is  to 
encourage  the  Indians  to  assemble  upon  larger  reservations,  where 
their  numbers  will  be  aggregated,  and  where  the  more  civilized  of  them 
will  influence  the  others  in  striving  to  progress  in  the  arts  of  peace. 
Congress  has  already  passed  an  act  to  enable  the  civilized  Indians  of 
the  Indian  Territory,  properly  so  called,  to  form  a  general  organization, 
with  most  of  the  elements  of  a  territorial  government;  but  the  requisite 
appropriations  of  money  have  not  been  made  to  cany  the  plan  into 
effect.  I  would  earnestly  recommend  that  no  further  delay  be  made  in 
this  matter.  The  associated  tribes,  of  which  the  Cherokees  have  taken 
the  lead,  are  those  best  fitted  for  a  fuller  experiment  in  self-govern- 
ment. They  are  already  familiar  with  most  of  the  forms  of  executive, 
legislative,  and  judicial  action  in  use  among  us,  and  I  believe  them  well 
prepared  to  dispense  with  the  tutelage  of  our  agents,  if  they  may  have  a 
delegate  of  their  own  upon  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Eepresentatives  to 
speak  for  them.  Both  they  and  we  are  suffering  for  the  lack  of  such 
direct  representation.  The  white  constituencies  which  are  nearest  to 
them  are  the  ones  of  all  the  nation  whose  interests  are  most  in  opposi- 
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tion,  and  whose  personal  tendencies  are  most  hostile  to  theirs.  The 
reprfssentatives  of  sucli  constituencies  would  be  more  than  human  if 
tlu»y  were  not  influenced  by  this  faet.  liepresentation  chosen  by  the 
tribes  themselves,  and  responsible  to  themselves,  is  the  only  mode  of 
makiDg  the  country  acquainted  with  their  condition  and  with  our  obli- 
^ions  to  them.  In  such  a  territory  the  tribal  organization  would 
easily  merge  into  the  county,  and  the  territorial  legislature  would  not 
be  very  different  from  the  grand  councils  at  present  in  vogue  among 
tbem. 

Tbe  Indians  north  of  the  Platte  Kiver  are  not  yet  prepared  for  a  simi- 
lar concentration  ;  but  the  time  cannot  be  far  distant  when  two  or  three 
principal  Indian  territories  may  properly  embrace  all  the  tribes  east  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  Without  such  a  system  they  will  inevitably  go 
through  the  old  process  of  being  first  surrounded  and  then  overwhelmed 
and  destroyed  by  the  white  immigration.  As  they  advance  in  intelli- 
2i»nw  they  will  need  no  urging  to  adopt  this  plan,  for  they  will  see  as 
jJainly  a^  we  that  the  existence  of  their  race  depends  upon  it. 

Tbe  same  policy  of  concentrating  the  tribes  will  apply  to  the  country 
west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  will  be  equally  necessary  W'henever 
and  wherever  the  feuds  existing  among  them  can  be  so  far  settled  that 
tbeycan  live  together  in  peaceful  neighborhood.  Upon  such  permanent 
n-senations  farms  shoiild  be  allotted  in  severalty  as  soon  as  any  dis- 
IN>!iition  to  agriculture  is  awakened,  and  every  inducement  oft'ered  to 
NtiinoLite  the  desire  for  proi)erty  of  a  fixed  character. 

The  late  peace  commission  negotiated  treaties  with  all  the  principal 
trilies  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  were  guided  in  their  action  by 
the  general  views  stated  above,  which  indeed  may  be  said  to  have  been 
i»4*fTi>ted  by  all  disinterested  ])ersons  who  have  had  any  opportunity  of 
fr-xaminiug  the  subject.  The  treaties  were  duly  ratified,  and  so  became 
tbe  solemn  contract  between  the  United  States  and  those  tribes.  It  is 
ihe\Ay  to  l)e  regretted  that  specific  appropriations  were  not  made  to 
•"arry  out  strictly  the  terms  of  the  treaties,  for,  although  the  general 
appropriation  of  two  millions  has  been  used  as  far  as  possible  in  the  ful- 
tillment  of  the  obligations  incurred,  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs 
lias  been  met  at  every  stej)  by  distrust  of  the  good  faith  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  all  promises  regarding  the  future  have  been  doubtingly 
H'ceived  and  answered  by  the  inquiry,  what  agreement  could  be  more 
I'inding  than  that  made  under  the  authority  of  Congress  by  so  distin- 
inimhed  i)ersonages  as  the  embassadors  of  the  United  States f  Every- 
Hiinj;  attending  the  peace  commission  was  of  a  nature  to  excite  the 
itnaginations  of  the  Indians,  and  to  impress  them  with  the  belief  that 
now,  more  than  ever  before,  we  were  thoroughly  in  earnest  in  our  nego- 
tiations. The  disappointment  is  proportionally  great,  and  the  compara- 
ti\p<juiet  which  has  been  maintained  throughout  the  year  could  only 
b^ve  been  secured  by  greatly  increased  care  and  xuitiring  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  officers  of  the  Indian  Bureau  and  of  the  army  officers,  who 
luive  co-operat«d  with  the  greatest  zeal  in  carrying  out  a  iKiacefiil  policy. 
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A  savage  is  the  last  person  with  whom  any  doubt  of  our  exact  good 
faith  should  be  allowed  to  remain.  In  dealing  with  him  it  seems  quite 
essential  that  he  should  find  both  our  promises  and  our  threats  abso- 
lutely certain,  and  so  leani  to  invest  the  government  with  something  of 
the  diviue  attributes  of  justice  and  omnipotence. 

In  the  organization  of  the  Indian  Bureau  itself,  at  the  beginning  of 
your  administration,  it  was  deemed  ad\isable  to  depart  from  the  usual 
mode  of  selecting  and  appointing  the  superintendents  and  agents.  The 
tribes  in  Nebraska  and  Kansas,  and  some  of  those  most  recently  placed 
upon  reservations  in  the  Indian  territory,  were  placed  under  control  of 
members  of  the  Society  of  Friends ;  the  others  were  given  in  charge  of 
military  officers,  who  were  waiting  orders  under  the  laws  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  army. 

These  sweeping  changes  were  made  because  it  was  believed  that  the 
public  opinion  of  the  country  demanded  a  radical  re-organization  of  this 
branch  of  the  ser\  ice.  The  selection  of  the  officers  of  the  army  was 
made  partly  for  economical  reasons,  as  they  were  on  pay  though  not  on 
duty,  and  the  salaries  of  many  civil  officers  could  thus  be  saved,  and 
partly  because  it  was  believed  they  furnished  a  corps  of  public  8er\^ants 
whose  integrity  and  faithfulness  could  be  relied  upon,  and  in  whom  the 
public  were  prepared  to  have  confidence. 

The  Friends  were  aijpointed  not  because  they  were  believed  to  have 
any  monopoly  of  honesty  or  of  good  will  toward  the  Indians,  but 
because  their  selection  would  of  itself  be  understood  by  the  country  to 
indicate  the  policy  adopted,  namely,  the  sincere  cultivation  of  peaceftd 
relations  with  the  tribes,  and  the  choice  of  agents  who  did  not,  for  per- 
sonal profit,  seek  the  service,  but  were  sought  for  it  because  they  were 
at  least  deemed  fit  for  its  duties.  The  two  yearly  meetings  of  "  Friends'' 
were  asked  to  select  men  in  whom  they  had  confidence,  and  who  might 
become  at  once  the  business  agents  of  the  government  and  zealous  mis- 
sionaries of  civilization.  The  persons  so  selected  were  appointed  by  you 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  although  it  was 
somewhat  late  in  the  season  when  they  were  sent  to  their  posts,  enough 
has  been  seen  of  their  labors  to  make  it  certain  that  the  mode  of  selec- 
tion was  not  a  mistake.  It  is  due  to  these  societies  to  say  that  they 
have  at  their  own  cost  sent  officers  of  their  own  body  to  inspect  the  work 
of  the  agents  as  far  as  it  aimed  at  the  civilization  and  instruction  of  the 
Indians.  The  moral  support  and  encouragement  thus  given  to  the 
agents  must  be  valuable. 

In  accordance  with  the  same  general  plan  of  bringing  moral  influences 
to  bear  upon  the  conduct  of  Indian  affairs,  the  present  Congress  author- 
ized you  to  appoint  a  commission  of  philanthropic  citizens,  to  serve 
without  pay,  in  such  supervisory  and  visitorial  duty  as  might  be  assigned 
to  them.  No  difficulty  was  found  in  securing  the  services  of  men  of  the 
highest  character  and  known  benevolence.    By  an  executive  onler 
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they  were  authorized  to  inspect  all  the  accounts  and  records  of  the 
Boreaa,  to  be  present  at  the  purchases  of  Indian  goods  and  advise 
as  to  the  conduct  of  the  same^  and  to  visit  and  inspect  the  tribes  in 
their  re»er>*ations  and  examine  the  business  of  all  the  agencies.    The 
officers  of  the  department  were  also  directed  to  give  respectful  lieed  to 
the  «a?^eslions  and  reports  of  the  commission.    No  direct  responsibil- 
ity, either  pecuniary  or  administrative,  was  put  upon  this  commission, 
bet'aiise  it  was  believed  that  their  usefulness  would  not  be  increased 
thefeby.    They  now  constitute  an  entirely  disinterested  body  of  intelli- 
gent adnsers,  with  full  power  to  throw  the  light  of  the  most  searching 
^TDtiny  upon  the  conduct  of  our  relations  with  the  Indians,  and  to  give 
rbf  {Hibhc,  through  their  reports,  the  most  reliable  knowledge  of  the 
oocidition  and  progress  of  the  several  tribes.    It  is  believed,  also,  that 
t^ir  effiirts  cannot  fail  to  stimulate  the  public  conscience,  and  to  give 
pvat^r  unity  and  vigor  to  the  voluntary  eiforts  made  throughout  the 
nwntry  in  the  cause  of  Indian  civilization — a  result  desirable  in  itself, 
and  certain  to  make  easier  and  more  satisfactory  the  duties  of  the  offi- 
itT»  of  the  bureau. 

The  administrative  eflPorts  of  the  department  in  this  regard  have  there- 
forv  been  directed,  first,  to  the  substitution  of  new  officers  in  the  agen- 
ries,  selected  by  a  new  rule,  and  one  which  it  was  believed  would  inspire 
pnWic  confidence;  and  second,  to  organize  a  reliable  mode  of  visitation 
and  sapervision,  which  would  give  the  puriiying  influence  of  the  most 
pablii*  scrutiny,  and  the  great  advantage  of  intelligent  and  philan- 
thropic ad\ice  as  to  the  affairs  of  tribes  of  fellow  men  who  have  no 
more  direct  representation,  or  more  satisfactory  way  of  making  their 
cDndition  and  wants  known  to  the  country. 

The  exx)erieiice  of  the  last  summer,  imperfect  as  it  has  necessarily 
liwn,  warrants  confidence  in  the  system  adopted.  The  rei>ort  of  the 
<  onimissioner^  with  the  reports  of  the  insi>ecting  committees  and  other 
(Iticaments  appended,  shows  that  the  general  condition  of  the  tribes 
L*  much  more  jieaceful  than  we  had  reason  to  expect.  No  general 
♦»r  formidable  hostilities  have  broken  out,  and  it  is  believed  that  the 
influence  of  nearly  all  the  older  and  more  experienced  chiefs  has 
*M^n  in  favor  of  peace  and  of  friendly  appeals  to  us  to  carry  out  our 
treaties  with  them.  Small  bands  of  several  tribes  have  been  guilty  of 
Irtlla^  and  murder,  and  have  been  severely  and  justly  punished  by  the 
troops;  but  even  these  collisions  have  not  disturbed  the  quiet  of  the 
greater  portion  of  the  Indian  country. 

OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION. 

At  the  last  session  of  Congress  the  organization  of  the  department  of 
«'(lucatioii  was  so  reduced  as  essentially  to  change  its  character. 
The  Commissioner  has  devoted  his  time  and  attention — 
l8t.  To  giving  sach  advice,  information,  and  assistance  as  may  be  spe- 
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cifically  called  for  by  State  officers  of  education,  or  local  trust-ees  or 
instructors  of  common  schools,  tliroughout  the  country. 

2d.  To  preparing  and  transmitting  circulars  and  memoirs  which  con- 
tain such  matter  as  he  regards  best  adapted  to  improve  and  perfect  the 
common-school  education  of  the  country;  and 

3d.  To  personally  visiting  schools,  conventions,  &c.,  for  the  purpose 
of  interchanging  views  with  professional  teachers,  and  acquiring  or  im- 
l)arting  knowledge  respecting  the  progress  of  education  and  its  methods. 

The  report  for  the  present  year  will  be  found  to  contain  elaborate  com- 
parisons and  analyses  of  the  public  educational  systems  of  Europe,  the 
courses  of  instruction,  the  organization  and  discipline  of  the  variom* 
schools,  and,  besides  the  briefer  circulars  on  important  educational  topics, 
which  have  been  issued  during  the  year,  a  history  of  the  schools  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  of  the  general  work  of  the  bureau  itself. 

The  encoiu-agement  of  education  among  the  freedmen  of  the  southern 
States,  which  has  heretofore  formed  a  very  important  part  of  the  labor 
of  the  "  Freedmen's  Bureau,"  is  necessarily  very  closely  allied  to  the 
general  scope  of  the  duties  devolving  upon  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion. I  would  respectfully  suggest  the  propriety  of  uniting  the  whole 
in  this  office,  with  suitable  powers  and  provisions  for  fostering  edu- 
cation and  increasing  intelligence  among  the  recently  enfranchised 
people.  It  would  seem  that,  in  regard  to  them,  the  efforts  of  the 
Commissioner  may  be  of  the  utmost  service,  by  placing  at  their  dis- 
posal and  bringing  to  their  attention  the  methods  of  instruction  which 
experience  has  developed  in  the  most  enlightened  portions  of  the  world, 
and  thus  saving  them  from  the  slow  and  painful  process  of  learning  by 
their  experience  alone.  The  whole  country  has  so  great  a  stake  in  the 
progress  of  those  who  have  recently  emerged  from  slavery,  and  in  their 
proving  fit  to  wield  the  great  political  power  now  held  by  them,  that  no 
rational  effort  should  be  spared  to  hasten  their  enlightenment  and  give 
them  access  to  the  most  approved  means  of  intellectual  progress. 

CENSUS. 

The  twenty-third  section  of  an  act  entitled  "An  act  providing  for  the 
taking  of  W\^  seventh  and  subsequent  censuses  of  the  United  States,  and 
to  fix  the  number  of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
pro^ide  for  their  future  apportionment  among  the  several  States,"  ap- 
proved May  23,  1850,  prescribes  "  that  if  no  other  law  be  passed  pro- 
viding for  the  taking  of  the  eighth  or  any  subsequent  census  of  the 
United  States,  on  or  before  the  first  daj*  of  January  of  any  year  when, 
by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  any  further  enumeration  of  the 
inhabitants  thereof  is  required  to  be  taken,  such  census  shall,  in  all 
things,  be  taken  and  completed  according  to  the  provisions  of  this  act." 
The  constitutional  provision  directs  the  next  enumeration  to  be  made 
during  the  coming  year,  and  Congi-ess,  in  executing  it,  will  provide  other 
methods  if  those  prescribed  by  existing  legislation  are  deemed  inade- 
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qoate.    I  forbear  making  any  specific  recommendation  on  the  subject,  as 
a  ct>mmittee,  appointed  by  the  House  of  Eepresentatives  at  its  last  ses- 
sion, to  take  into  consideration  such  measures  as  might  be  deemed  proper 
in  reference  to  the  census,  and  to  prepare  a  plan,  have  been  actively 
eug:a|;ed  in  prosecuting  their  inquiries,  and  will,  I  am  informed,  be  readv 
to  wport  at  the  commencement  of  the  approaching  session.    A  great 
amount  of  preliminary  labor  is  required  in  maturing  and  arranging  the 
(l<*tails  of  a  work  of  such  extent  and  variety,  and  in  preparing  and  dis- 
tribating  blanks  and  instructions.    The  obvious  impossibility  of  com- 
ttieneing  it  until  the  manner  of  taking  the  census  shall  have  been 
(Ier<*nDinec],  offers  a  conclusive  reason  for  the  early  decision  of  Congress. 
PSivment  has  been  withheld  from  a  large  number  of  assistant  mar- 
<hak  who  rendered  sei'vices  in  taking  the  eighth  census  in  those  sec- 
ims  of  the  country  which  were  subsequently  in  rebellion.    The  origi- 
oai  appropriations  for  that  census  were  long  since  exhausted,  and  those 
c»f  a  later  date  do  not  extend  to  these  cases.    I  recommend  that  provi- 
Mim  l>e  made  for  all  just  claims  of  this  description,  subject,  however,  to 
tbe  joint  resolution  of  March  2,  1867,  which  prohibits  the  payment  of 
any  ai^connt  or  demand  against  the  United  States  to  a  person  who,  dur- 
ing the  rebellion,  was  not  known  to  be  opposed  thereto,  and  in  favor  of 
its  suppression. 

JUDICIARY. 

Tlie  following  statement  shows  the  amount  advanced  during  the  fis- 
t-al  year  ending  June  30,  1869,  to  marshals  of  the  United  States  for 
♦lffra\ing  the  expenses  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  including  the 
frt*'?  of  marshals,  jurors,  and  witnesses,  the  maintenance  of  prisoners, 
and  contingencies: 

Alabama,  southern  district $2,000  00 

.Vrkansas,  eastern  district 14,103  00 

Arkansas,  western  district 40,047  70 

California 26,637  00 

^  nnnectient 3,207  00 

IMaware 2,415  00 

restrict  of  Columbia 131,254  39 

Florida,  northern  district 15,915  00 

n«iri<la,  soathem  district 600  00 

<'^>rpia 31,004  75 

Illinois,  northern  district 38,570  75 

niinois,  southern  district 28,170  93 

hdiana 17,231  00 

I'^'fa 36,883  00 

Kansas 33,327  00 

KVniaeky 82,420  00 

I^Hiifdana 34,118  00 

Maine 15,912  00 
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does  it  seem  possible  to  get  room  for  the  ordinary  action  of  the  adminis- 
trative machinery.  In  this  matter^  the  custom  established  for  forty 
years  has  so  much  the  effect  of  law,  that  no  remedy  seems  adequate  ex- 
cept to  give  permanence  to  the  subordinate  branches  of  the  civil  serv- 
ice by  legislation,  making  capacity  and  integrity  the  sole,  tests  of  the 
fitness  of  the  applicant,  and  throwing  comx)etition  open  to  all. 

K  there  were  no  hope  for  speedy  legislative  action,  I  am  well  aware 
that  this  statement  would  be  a  useless  display  of  an  unpleasant  subject ; 
but  the  fact  that  public  attention  is  already  directed  to  it,  and  that 
measures  are  pending  in  Congress,  designed  to  cure  the  acknowledged 
evil,  seems  to  make  an  unreserved  declaration  of  the  truth  a  public  duty. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  D.  COX,  Secretary. 

The  President. 
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Depaetment  of  the  Intebiob, 

General  Land  Office^  November  1, 1869. 

5^:  Paisaant  to  the  Senate's  resolution  of  July  28,  1855,  the  folio w- 
iDf  0  gabmitted  as  an  abstract  of  the  report  of  this  office  for  the  fiscal 
Tear  ending  Jane  30, 18G9 : 

First  That  system  has  extended  to  all  the  public  land  States  and 

renitories  of  the  republic,  except  Alaska  and  Wyoming,  in  which  the 

public  land  syst^^m  is  not  yet  inaugurated.    Surveying  operations  are  in- 

tn»ted  to  surveyors  general  in  fifteen  different  surveying  departments, 

each  having  a  surveyor  general,  with  corps  of  deputies.    The  disposal  of 

tbe  ]Niblic  domain  is  in  charge  of  registers  and  receivers  in  seventy-three 

diffto^nt  land  districts. 

In  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Missouri,  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
Wisconsin,  and  Iowa,  the  surveys  are  completed,  and  archives  trans- 
fenvd  to  the  State  authorities.  The  surveying  service  is  in  progress  in 
Oregon,  California,  Nevada,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Minnesota,  Louisiana, 
ami  Florida,  and  in  the  Territories  of  Dakota,  Colorado,  New  Mexico, 
rtab«  Idaho,  Montana,  Washington,  and  Arizona,  the  last  named  being 
attached  to  the  surveying  district  of  California.  The  field  service  in 
Lonijxiana  and  Florida  is  now  nearly  completed.  The  policy  of  the  gov- 
ernment has  always  favored  the  rapid  transfer  of  its  proprietary  interest 
to  individual  ownership.  During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1869, 
advance  in  this  respect  has  been  reached  by  the  disposal — 

Acres. 

^ond.  For  cash,  with  a  small  amount  of  military  scrip . .  2,899,544.30 

l^»cation  of  bounty -land  warrants 449,780.00 

HooM^tead  entries  under  acts  of  1862,  1864,  and  1866 2,737,365.05 

By  agricultural  college  scrip,  under  act  of  July  2, 1862. . .  352,664.86 
•'rrtified  for  railways  and  wagon   roads  imder  different 

acts  of  Congress 746,769.51 

Approved  to  States  as  swamps,  under  acts  of  1850,  and 

***k^ed  as  indemnity 455,768.49 

I^>rated  with  Indian  scrip 24,259.76 

AjCgre^te  disposal  of  land  during  the  last  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1869 7,666,151.97 


Being  an  increase  over  the  fiscal  year  next  preceding  of  over  one  million 

Iltrd.  The  cash  receipts  for  ordinary  sales,  pre-emption,  (including  a 
^uD  quantity  of  military  scrip  received  as  money;)  for  the  $5  and  |lO 
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bomestead  payments;  for  commissions  on  homesteads;  fees  for  locating 
agricultural  scrip  and  military  bounty-land  warrants;  for  fees  on  pre- 
emptions, donations,  railroad  selections;  for  certified  transcripts,  making 
an  aggregate  cash  receipt  during  the  said  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1869,  of  $4,472,886  28,  being  an  increase  over  the' year  next  preceding 
of  $2,840,160.38. 

These  results  show  a  gratifying  increase  in  the  number  of  freeholds 
by  actual  settlers.  The  policy  of  the  land  system  tends  to  the  diffusion 
of  proprietary  rights  in  the  soil,  thereby  increasing  the  stability'  of  the 
social  system  in  the  several  communities  of  the  west. 

Fourth.  Immigration. — ^The  rapid  extension  of  our  western  settlements, 
largely  due  to  the  influx  of  foreign  immigration,  shows  that  more  than 
the  usual  proportion  of  the  intelligent  and  moneyed  classes  of  Europe 
have  become  interested  in  our  extraordinary  resources;  the  improved 
character  of  foreign  immigration  being  due,  it  is  believed,  to  the  authori- 
tative dissemination  of  official  information  in  Europe  respecting  the 
landed  interests  of  the  republic.  In  addition  to  the  enormous  increase 
of  societary  movement  from  immigration,  the  direct  contribution  to  our 
natural  wealth  in  the  form  of  active  capital  brought  to  this  country 
merits  attention.  It  is  conceded  that  alien  immigrants  bring  with  them 
an  average  of  sixty-eight  dollars  per  head,  and  that  at  this  rate  the 
money  thus  imported  from  1790  to  1860  would  not  be  less  than  four 
hundred  millions  in  gold. 

Fifth.  Sketches  given  of  the  United  States  surveying  system,  asinaugu- 
rated  in  1785  and  modified  by  successive  congressional  enactments,  con- 
sisting of  base  lines,  meiidians,  standards,  parallels,  guide  meridians, 
township  and  section  lines.  The  system  extends  through  the  public 
land  States  and  Territories,  except,  as  aforesaid,  Alaska  and  Wyoming, 
and  has  led  to  the  establishment  of  twenty  principal  bases,  and  twenty- 
three  principal  meridians,  the  whole  of  the  surveys  resting  on  these 
bases  and  meridians,  which  govern  and  control  all  subdivisional  exten- 
sions of  the  public  lands,  embracing — 

Sixth.  An  aggregate  area  of  acres 1,834,998,400 

Seventh.  There  have  been  surveyed  during 

the  last  fiscal  year — acres 10,822,896 

Involving  40,849  lineal  miles  of  surveying, 

measuring,  and  marking  in  the  field.  This 

added  to  the  extent  of  prior  surveys, 

amounts  to — acres 497,744,856 

Eequiring    perambulations   of   surveyors, 

equal    to    1,514,826    lineal    miles,   and 

making — 
Eighth.  A  grand  aggregate  of 508,567,752 

acres  surveyed  from  the  foundation  of  the  system  to  the 

30th  June,  1869,  leaving— 
Ninth.  The  unsurveyed  area — acres 1,326,430,648 


Tenth.  The  personnel  of  the  surveying  service  during  the  last  fiscal 
year,  consisting  of  surveyors  general,  deputy  surveyors,  with  their  field 
parties,  draughtsmen,  clerks,  and  other  employes  in  the  surveying 
departments,  is  equal  to  one  thousand  persons  engaged  in  the  prose- 
cution of  the  public  surveys. 
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LAW  OP  PEOPBBTY,  PRE-EMPTION  AND  HOMESTEAD  TITLES. 

Elerenth.  The  principles  considered  npon  which  rights  of  property 
rest.  Habits  of  settled  industry  and  permanent  residence  shown  to  be 
essential  to  civilization.  No  nation  has  entered  upon  a  career  of  civiliza- 
tion without  abandoning  the  community  of  landed  estate  and  admitting 
the  rights  of  private  property.  Considerations  presented  as  to  the  origin 
of  the  rights  of  property.  A  glance  taken  at  the  theories  of  leading 
liubUdsts,  itt  this  respect — Grotius,  Puffendorf,  Rutherforth,  and  others. 
The  fundamental  principles  of  public  order  essential  elements  in  the 
organization  and  administration  of  the  public  domain. 

Twelfth.  The  general  government  has  admitted  the  usufructuary 
Indtto  titles  and  extinguished  them  by  purchiise  as  westward  expansion 
of  cirilization  has  rendered  it  neeessary.  It  is  a  prominent  feature  in 
the  legislative  mind  to  favor  a  policy  of  transferring  to  individuals  titles 
to  tiie  soil  by  the  most  speedy  process.  The  anxious  attention  of  our 
ttitesmen  was  occupied  with  the  subject  a  whole  year  in  framing  the 
**uniinance''  in  that  respect,  which  was  the  nucleus  of  the  series  of 
enactments  intended  to  adapt  the  land  system  to  the  wants  of  successive 
periods  of  oar  history. 

Thirteenth.  Early  legislation  made  liberal  land  appropriation  as 
bounty  to  the  military,  indicating  the  nation's  gratitude  for  their  inesti- 
mable services,  and  provided  for  cash  sales — the  minimum  price,  after 
soccessive  legislation,  being  placed  at  $1  25  per  acre,  by  the  act  of  April 
:;4. 1820. 

Fourteenth.  The  act  of  1807  declared  it  unlawful  to  make  settlements 
on  the  public  lauds.  Under  the  pressure  of  the  great  western  movement 
Congfees  passed  a  series  of  pre-emption  statutes,  retrospective  at  first, 
and  thially  passed  the  prospective,  permanent  pre-emption  act  of  4th 
Jvptember,  1841.  That  act,  however,  with  the  law  of  3d  March,  1843, 
was  restricted  to  surveyed  lands.  By  certain  acts  of  1853  and  3854  the 
preemption  system  was  still  further  enlarged,  so  that  the  title  of  settlers 
rtwld  have  inception  on  lands  before  survey.  These  wise  measures 
have  o|)ened  avenues  to  independence  and  wealtli  to  multitudes  of 
individuals. 

Fifteenth.  Modifications  to  perfect  pre-emption  system  recommended 
\ry  admitting  joint  entries,  in  certain  cases,  to  embrace  the  dwellings 
and  valuable  improvements  of  two  or  more  grantees  who  had  settled 
Viefore  survey  and  afterward  were  found  on  the  same  legal  subdivision ; 
al-Hi,  in  fixing  specific  limits  as  to  time  within  which  pre-emptors  on 
onoffered  land  shall  render  proof  and  payment. 

Sixteenth.  Homesteads. — The  disposal  of  lands  as  intended  by  the 
h<ime«tead  laws.  By  act  of  June  26, 1866,  the  lands  in  Alabama,  Mis- 
HHtqppi,  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  and  Florida,  are  restricted  in  disposal  to 
kameMtead  entries. 

Since  last  report  2,737,365.05  acres  have  been  disposed  of  under  the 
homestead  enactments,  being  an  increase  of  408,441.80  acres  over  the 
^gregate  of  the  year  next  preceding.  The  total  fees  and  commis- 
M«ni8  amoauted  to  $315,419.45,  while  the  total  expense  of  the  General 
LsumI  Office  and  of  seventy-three  district  land  offices  did  not  exceed 
*4."V3,816.43. 

Seventeenth.  The  conclusion  is  reached  that,  by  the  direct  or  indirect 
^rations  of  the  laud  system,  60,000  small  farms,  during  the  last  fiscal 
year,  have  been  a<lde<l  to  the  agricultural  freeholds  of  the  United  States, 
lij'iiig  nearly  double  the  immber  of  laud  owners  in  England,  according 
to  tlie  Biitish  census  of  1861.    The  pre-emption  principle  has  been 
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applied  to  town  sites,  giving  great  facilities  for  building  towns  and  cities 
on  the  public  lands. 

Eighteenth.  If  to  the  rural  we  add  the  urban  proprietors,  we  have  an 
aggregate  of  nearly  five  and  a  half  millions  of  land  owners,  about  one 
in  every  eight  of  the  population.  History  may  be  challenged  for  a  par- 
allel to  these  facts. 

Nineteenth.  Leading  rulings  presented  under  the  pre-emption  and 
homestead  laws. 

Twentieth.  Land  grants  in  aid  of  popular  education,  on  the  assump- 
tion that  government,  as  the  organ  of  society,  is  vested  with  the  power 
to  meet  this  social  necessity.  Hence,  in  the  ordinance  of  1785,  the  six- 
teenth section  in  every  township  was  set  apart  for  the  endowment  of 
schools.  At  a  later  period  the  grant  has  been  duplicated  by  adding  the 
thirty -sixth  to  the  sixteeth  section.  While  endowments  have  also  been 
made  for  institutions  of  a  higher  grade,  advancing  still  further  in  this 
noble  policy,  Congress,  in  the  act  of  1862,  conceded  to  the  States  30,000 
acres  lor  each  senator  and  representative,  under  the  apportionment  of 
1860,  for  the  support  of  agricultural  and  mechanic  colleges.  Details 
given  in  regard  to  this  measure. 

Twenty  first.  Concessions  in  aid  of  internal  improvements ;  leading 
cases  given,  with  the  status  of  each  under  special  grants. 

Twenty-second.  Cities  and  towns  on  the  public  lands.  Town-site  acts 
of  March  2,  1867,  and  June  8,  1868,  having  given  new  impetus  to  the 
building  of  cities  on  the  public  domain,  several  rulings  are  presented. 
It  is  estimated  that  thirteen  thousand  towns,  cities,  and  villages,  have 
been  established  on  the  public  lands. 

Twenty-third.  The  establishment  and  re-opening  of  land  offices. 
Adjustment  of  boundaries  of  land  districts.  Land  offices,  pursuant  to 
the  President's  order,  have  been  removed  from  Omaha  to  West  Point ; 
Nebraska  City  to  Lincoln ;  from  Brownsville  to  Beatrice  5  and  an  addi- 
tional office,  at  Grand  Island,  has  been  opened.  Boundaries  of  the  Aurora 
land  district,  in  the  States  of  Nevada  and  California,  have  been  adjusted 
according  to  the  lines  of  the  public  surveys.  A  land  office  at  Los 
Angelos  has  been  opened.  The  office  formerly  at  Winnebago  City,  Min- 
nesota, has  been  transferred  to  Jackson.  Pursuant  to  act  of  25th  July, 
1868,  an  office  has  been  established  at  Alexandria,  Minnesota. 

Twenty -fourth.  Accounts  of  receivers  of  public  moneys  and  disburs- 
ing agents,  surveyors  general,  and  deputies,  have  all  been  adjusted  to 
recent  dates ;  measures  taken  to  insure  rigid  responsibility  and  prompt 
deposits.  Reference  made  to  the  inhibition  a«  to  all  General  Land  Office 
employes  being  interested  in  any  tract  of  public  land,  with  recommend- 
ation that  such  inhibition  shall  be  extended  to  all  persons  connected 
with  the  local  land  administration  in  the  several  States  and  Territories. 

Twenty-fifth.  Outline  given  of  laws  and  regulations  regarding  repay- 
ment of  public  moneys  in  case  of  error  in  sale  and  change  of  entries. 

Twenty-sixth.    Suggestions  in  regard  to  inundated  lands. 

Twenty-seventh.  Report  of  the  steps  taken  to  establish  the  boundary 
line  dividing  New  Mexico  from  Colorado,  with  details  of  interest  incident 
to  the  service. 

Twenty-eighth.  Report  of  the  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
bed  of  the  Missouri  River,  above  Dakota  City,  in  Nebniska. 

Twenty-ninth.  Details  given  as  to  the  duties  enjoined  by  law  on  the 
Commissioner  of  the  General  Laud  Office  for  the  survey  of  Indian  reser- 
vations; full  report  of  proceedings  had  in  that  respect.  Mendocino 
reserve  restored  to  the  masses  of  public  land  by  act  of  July  27, 1868, 
and  ordered  to  be  surveyed  and  sold.    The  return  of  survey  shows  it« 
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area  to  be  24,930.68  acres,  Osage  lands  acquired  by  treaty  with  the 
lodiaiLS  September  29,  1865,  being  in  tbe  southern  part  of  Kansas, 
embraces  4,041,937  acres — survey  completed.  Eeport  made  of  the  pro- 
ceedings ordered  in  view  of  the  joint  resolution  approved  April  10, 1869. 

Thirtieth.  Patents  in  the  aggregate  have  been  issued  by  the  General 
Land  Office  to  individual  Indian  reservees  for  nearly  three  million  acres 
imder  treaty  with  the  Shawnees,  Kickapoos,  Ottawas,  Senecas,  Kaskas- 
Inas,  Peorias,  Piankeshaws,  Weas,  Yanktons,  Wyandots,  Sacs  and 
Foues,  Chippnewas,  Stockbridges,  Winnebagoes,  Delawares,  Omahas, 
lovaa,  Kansas,  Poncas,  Pawnees,  Pottawatomies,  Miamis,  Kew  York 
Indians,  Choctaws,  Greeks,  Osages,  Otoes,  Cherokees,  Quapaws,  and 
mixed  Moods. 

Tliir^.flr8t.  Individual  titles  derived  from  foreign  governments 
priur  to  the  acquisition  by  treaty  of  certain  territories.  The  policy  of 
the  United  States  has  been  the  most  liberal  in  this  respect.  Such  rights 
kare  been  sacredly  protected  by  this  government,  not  only  in  regard  to 
title*  m/ormj  but  even  including  claims  not  resting  on  written  title, 
Tbere  continaous  actual  settlement  existed  prior  tiO  change  of  govern- 
Dent.  The  equitable  rulings  are  given  of  our  judicial  tribunals  in  this 
re^tect,  expansive  enough  to  embrace  every  species  of  honest  title. 

Thirty-second.  Beport  given  of  the  geological  and  mineral  interests  of 
thf  United  States,  values  indicated,  and  immense  wealth  of  the  republic 
ebovn  in  this  respect. 

Thirty-third.  The  proceedings  indicated  by  which  claimants  may 
obtain  mining  titles  under  the  acts  of  Gongress  of  July  20, 1866;  all  the 
rteps  to  be  taken  in  the  consideration  of  such  interests  are  plainly 
aboinL 

TWrty-fourth.  The  railway  system  of  the  United  States  described ;  its 
inreptioD,  progress,  and  expansion,  with  results,  present  and  anticipated, 
to  the  civiUzation  and  prosperity  of  the  American  people.  EuU  details 
given. 

Thirty-fifth.  Classification  of  the  several  States  and  Territories  accord- 
ing to  their  geographical  position  and  special  adaptability  to  staple  pro- 
ducts. 

Pint  dfrinon. — ^Begion  of  the  Gulf  States,  specially  adapted  to  the  cul- 
tnreof  cotton,  sugar,  rice  and  semi-tropical  fruits,  in  addition  to  the  cereals, 
eimlentA,  and  fi^ts  of  other  sections,  embracing  the  public  land  States 
nf  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Florida^  and  Arkansas.  Details 
eiven  in  regsurd  to  said  States,  quantity  of  public  land  undisposed  of  in 
*«ph,  with  incidental  remarks  in  regard  to  adjoining  States  not  in  the 
pablie  domain. 

dtfond  division, — ^Region  of  cereals,  esculents,  fruits,  and  other  pro- 
dnrtw  indigenous  to  the  temperate  zone.  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michi- 
san,  and  Wisconsin,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi  Elver ;  Missouri, 
Iuwa«  >linne8ota,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  Dakota,  west  of  that  river. 
I  Hails  presented  as  to  area,  resources  of  e^ch  of  these  divisions,  the 
^piantity  of  land  there  undisposed  of  being  shown. 

Third  dirm<m.— Mineral,  grazing,  and  line-growing  region,  embracing 
Xfw  Mexico,  Colorado,  Wyoming,  Montana,  Idaho,  Utah,  Arizona,  and 
Nevada.  Similar  particulars  to  tliose  above  indicated  being  given  in 
rfjsaid  to  each  of  them. 

Fourth  ilirmoti.*— Agricultural  and  mineral  I'egion  of  the  Pacific 
'^««t,  oHisisting  of  California,  Oregon,  Washington  Territory,  and 
Alauka ;  area,  resources,  and  progressive  development  of  each  indicated. 
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RESULTS  OP  THE  PUBLIC-LAND  SYSTEM,  AND  PACTS  PRESENTED  AS  TO 

OUR  TRADE. 

The  annnal  report  is  accompanied  by  reports  of  surveyors  general  of 
the  field  operations.  Maps  of  the  public  land  States  and  Territories 
have  been  prepared ;  also  connected  map  of  the  United  States,  showing 
the  extent  of  public  surveys,  localities  of  land  offices,  and  surveyor  gen- 
erals' offices,  railroads,  and  other  topographical  characteristics  of  inter- 
est, and  map  of  the  world  on  MercatoPs  projection,  indicating  routes  of 
the  commerce  of  the  globe. 

There  is  also  with  the  report  a  tabular  statement,  showing  the  public 
lands  sold,  entered  under  the  homestead  laws,  and  located  with  agricul- 
tural college  scrip;  the  cash,  bounty -land  scrip,  and  agricultural  college 
commissions;  homestead  payments,  and  commissions  for  the  first  half 
of  the  fiscal  year;  also,  a  statement  showing  like  particulars  for  the 
second  half  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1869. 

Summary  for  the.  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1869,  showing  the  num- 
ber of  acres  disposed  of  for  cash,  alid  various  other  heads. 

Statements  showing  the  quantity  of  swamp  selections,  for  the  year 
ending  June  30, 1869,  for  the  several  States,  under  the  acts  of  1849, 1850, 
and  1860 ;  also,  statements  showing  the  quantity  approved  and  the  quan- 
tity patented  to  the  several  States,  for  the  same  period,  under  said  acts, 
with  the  quantity  certified  to  Louisiana  under  the  act  of  1849. 

Statement  of  selections,  by  several  States,  under  the  internal  improve- 
ment grant  of  1841,  up  to  the  30th  June,  1869. 

Exhibit  of  bounty  land  business  under  actsf  of  1847, 1850, 1852,  and 
1855,  up  to  the  30th  June,  1869. 

Statement  showing  the  selections,  by  certain  States,  of  land  within 
their  own  limits,  under  agricultural  and  mechanic  acts  of  1862, 1864,  and 
1866;  also,  the  locations  made  with  scrip  under  said  act«. 

Statement  exhibiting  land  concessions,  by  act  of  Congress,  for  rail- 
road and  wagon-road  purposes,  from  the  year  1850  to  June  30, 1869. 

Statement  exhibiting  land  concessions,  by  act  of  Congress,  to  States, 
for  canal  purposes,  from  the  year  1827  to  June  30, 1869. 

General  tabular  statement,  showing  the  area  of  the  several  States 
and  Territories  containing  public  lands,  the  quantity  of  lands  disposed 
of,  by  sale  or  otherwise,  in  each,  ui>  to  the  30th  June,  1869,  and  the 
quantity  of  land  remaining  unsold  and  unappropriated  at  that  date  in 
the  several  States  and  Territories. 

Historical  and  statistical  table  of  the  United  States  of  North  America. 

Estimate  of  the  expenses  for  this  office,  for  the  district  land  offices, 
and  for  the  surveying  department,  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1871. 

A  paper  presenting  the  Commissionei^'s  views  as  to  the  relative  pow- 
ers of  the  Executive  and  Judiciary  in  regard  to  issues  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  public  lands. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

JOS.  S.  WILSON,  Commissioner. 

Hon.  J.  D.  Cox,  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


Department  op  the  Inteeioe, 

General  Land  Office^  Ifovetnber  1, 1869. 

Sir:  The  administration  of  the  public  land  system  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30, 1869,  has  been  extended  to  all  the  public  land 
States  and  Territories  of  the  republic  except  Alaska  and  Wyoming,  in 
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which  two  Territories  that  system  has  not  yet  been  inaugurated^  no 
anthoritY  of  law  having  yet  been  conferred  on  the  subject. 

Operations  pursuant  to  land  legislation  have  been  conducted  under 
tlH»  <liiection  of  two  classes  of  functionaries :  first,  surveyors  general, 
aided  by  eori>s  of  deputies  of  professional  skill  in  fifteen  surveying  dis- 
tricts; second,  by  registers  and  receivers  in  seventy-three  laud  districts. 
To  the  former  class  of  officials  is  intrusted  the  extension  of  the  public 
Borveys  over  the  entire  area  of  the  public  domain. 

In  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Missouri^  Arkansas,  Alabama, 
Mifts^ppi,  Wisconsin,  and  Iowa,  the  entire  surv^eying  service  has  been 
romi^ed.    Accordingly  the  records  of  former  surveyors  general  have 
hftu  placed  in  the  archives  of  the  aforesaid  States,  respectively.    Pur- 
waat  to  acts  of  Congress  approved  June  12, 1840,  and  January  22, 1853, 
(SutQtes,  vol.  5,  page  384,  vol.  10,  page  152,)  surveyors  general  are  still 
oodfr  appointment  in  the  States  of  Oregon,  California,  Nevada,  Kansas, 
Xeimska,  Minnesota,  Ijouisiana,  and  Florida,  and  in  the  Territories  of 
Dakota,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Utah,  Idaho,  Montana,  and  Washington, 
Arizooa  being  attached  to  the  surveying  district  of  California.    In  sev- 
fnd  uf  these  departments  the  work  has  been  nearly  completed.    During 
\hi^  past  fiscal  year  sur\^eys  have  been  extended  over  10,822,812  acres. 
To  the  second  class  of  public  officers  referred  to  is  committed  the  imme- 
diate di8i)08al  of  the  public  lands,  after  survey,  under  the  various 
coaetinents  of  Congress.    The  policy  of  the  government  has  always  con- 
tHoplated  a  rapid  transfer  of  its  proprietary  title  to  private  ownership ; 
«M*h  successive  phase  of  our  national  development  giving  rise  to  an  in- 
rreased  liberality  in  the  execution  of  this  high  trust,  necessarily  enlarging 
the  details  of  the  system.    The  variety  of  the  methods  adopted  from 
time  to  time  for  the  disposal  of  the  national  territory  is  partially  illus- 
trated in  the  following  statement  of  the  public  lands  disposed  of  during 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1869: 

Acres. 

VMi  Rales,  including  a  small  amount  of  military  scrip 2,899,544.30 

LficHtions  of  military  bounty-land  warrants 449,780.00 

Homestead  entries  linder  the  acts  of  1862, 1864,  and  1866. .   2,737,365.05 
LH'ations  of  agricultural  college  scrip,  under  act  of  July  2, 

1^2 352,664.86 

f Vrtified  to  railways  and  wagon  roads,  under  various  acts 

of  Congress • 746,769.51 

AfTes  approved  to  States  as  swamp  land,  under  act  of  Sep- 
tember 28, 1850, 451,295.30,  and  selected  as  indemnity  for 
lands  in  place,  covered  by  adverse  rights,  4,473.19;  total.      455,768.49 
I>jrations  of  Indian  scrip 24,259.76 

A<rgregate  dis|>osal  during  the  year 7,666,151.97 


Showing  an  increase,  as  compared  with  the  fiscal  year  next  preceding, 
of  over  one  million  acres. 

The  cash  receipts  during  the  same  period  for  ordinary  sales  and  pre- 
t-mptions,  including  a  smaU  quantity  of  military  scrip  received  as  money ; 
f<»r  the  $5  and.  $10  homestead  payments ;  for  commissions  on  home- 
«teafis;  for  fees  in  the  location  of  agricultural  college  scrip;  for  same 
iu  the  location  of  military  warrants :  for  fees  in  pre-emption  cases,  on 
ilimations  on  railroad  selections,  ana  on  certified  transcripts,  under  the 
a^ls  of  1861  and  1864,  make  an  aggregate  received  during  the  year 
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terminating  the  30th  of  June  last,  of  $4,472,886  28,  an  increase  over 
the  year  preceding  of  $2,840,140  38.  From  the  returns,  so  fcir  as 
received,  it  is  estimated  that  for  the  quarter  ending  30th  September, 
1869,  there  have  been  taken  by  cash  sales,  bounty-land  locations,  honie- 
steaa  entries,  and  agricultural  college  scrip,  about  one  million  seven 
hundred  thousand  acres,  and  that  the  cash  receipts  for  that  quarter  for 
sales  and  warrant  fees  compare  well,  and  reach  in  the  aggregate  nearly 
a  million  dollars. 

The  locations  of  military  bounty-land  warrants  and  of  agricultural 
college  scrip  during  the  aforesaid  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1859, 
exhibit  a  decrease  as  compared  with  the  year  preceding,  while  the 
other  items  present  a  marked  advance,  especially  the  homestead  entries 
and  cash  sale^,  the  latter  embracing  more  than  three  times  the  quantity 
sold  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1868,  and  the  total  quantity 
disposed  of  is  greater  than  in  any  previous  fiscal  year  since  1860. 

From  the  data  above  presented  it  is  evident  that  American  civilization 
is  expanding  at  an  accelerating  ratio  over  the  continent.  The  very 
large  advance  in  the  homestead,  pre-emption  entries,  cash  sales,  and 
military  bounty  land  warrant  locations  indicates  a  gratifying  increase 
in  the  number  of  freeholds,  being  mostly  appropriated  by  actual 
settlers  of  small  farms,  generally  not  exceeding  one  hundred  and  sixty 
acres  each.  The  land  concessions  under  grants  for  railroads,  so  far  as 
it  is  possible  to  gather  from  public  information,  exhibit  a  tendency  also 
to  subdivision  of  proprietorship.  The  experience  of  the  world  has 
shown  that  such  tendencies  are  in  the  direction  of  a  normal  civilization, 
by  enlarging  the  number  of  persons  having  a  landed  interest  in  the 
preservation  of  social  order. 

Temporary  causes,  it  is  true,  have,  during  the  last  three  years,  stimulated 
the  westward  movement  of  our  population,  as  shown  by  the  increased 
annual  appropriation  of  the  public  domain  by  private  parties.  Inactivity 
of  general  business,  and  partial  depression  in  several  branches  of  manu- 
facturing industry  in  the  older  States,  have  made  available  a  consider- 
able amount  of  capital  and  labor  for  re-investment  in  the  younger 
landed  States  and  in  the  Territories.  The  ultimate  result,  how^ever, 
cannot  fail  to  be  beneficial.  In  the  first  place,  individuals  are  induced 
to  improve  their  circumstances  by  immigration  to  the  younger  commu- 
nities of  the  West ;  and  secondly,  the  public  interests  of  the  nation, 
indeed  of  mankind,  are  materially  advanced  by  widening  the  area  of 
civilization,  and  reducing  a  larger  proportion  of  the  earth's  suiface  to  its 
beneficent  reign. 

The  development  of  civilization  on  this  continent  is  necessarily  freed 
from  most  of  those  errors  and  false  principles  which  crippled  its  early 
experimental  stage  in  the  Old  World.  No  historic  prescription  here 
sanctifies  hoary  abuses  or  protects  the  hereditary  monopolies  of  feudal- 
ism. American  society  is  professedly  founded  upon  the  idea  of  indi- 
\idual  freedom,  which  has  been  realized  in  a  remarkable  degree.  A 
clear  field  is  here  presented  for  the  development  of  a  social  order  which 
does  not  sacrifice  individual  welfare. 

The  systematic  reproduction  of  immense  accumulations  of  manufac- 
turing industry  in  localities  distant  from  the  sphere  of  production 
of  raw  material  would  be  an  error  on  this  continent,  Avhich  happily  the 
extent  of  our  unoccupied  territory  so  far  renders  impossible.  With 
nearly  one  thousand  five  hundred  million  acres  of  unsettled  public  laud, 
we  are  in  no  immediate  danger  of  a  permanent  localization  of  popula- 
tion.   Poverty  and  misfortune,  if  associated  with  energy  and  intelli- 
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genec^  may  still  find  an  inexpressible  relief  in  immigration  to  the  rich 
domains  of  the  Union. 

The  policy  of  our  government  in  favoring  the  appropriation  of  the 
pablie  lands  by  actual  settlers  in  small  tracts  tends  to  the  diffusion  of 
proprietary  right  in  the  soil,  and  by  consequence  increases  the  stability 
of  the  social  system  in  the  rising  communities  of  the  West.  The  noblest 
result  of  that  policy,  however,  is  found  in  it«  extension  of  the  principle 
of  social  equality. 

FTom  such  a  social  organism  we  may  hope  that  on  the  removal  of  the 
pcesent  safeguard  of  unoccupied  public  land,  the  evil  reactionary  prin- 
fiples  that  have  marred  European  civilization  will  be  finally  elimin- 
ated 

The  rapid  extension  of  our  western  settlements  is  largely  due  also  to 
the  influx  of  foreign  immigration.    The  annual  accessions  from  this 
Muce  show  a  decided  increase  to  our  population.    Though  partially 
amsted  by  the  late  civil  war,  the  return  of  peace  has  expanded  this 
popalar  movement  to  larger  proportions  than  ever.     From  correspond- 
eoce  on  file  in  this  office  it  appears  that  a  more  than  usual  proportion 
oC  the  intelligent  and  moneyed  classes  of  Europe  have  become  interested 
IB  uor  extraordinary  resources.    This  improved  character  of  foreign  im- 
mif^tion,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  is  mainly  due  to  the  distribution, 
M  the  Paris  Exposition  of  18G7,  of  brief  reports  on  the  resources  of  the 
Fnited  States,  and  by  the  circulation,  by  the  State  Department,  of  offi- 
fial  information  on  the  subject  throughout  Europe.  America  is  no  longer 
looked  upon  in  those  countries  as  merely  a  refuge  for  oppressed  labor. 
It  is  now  regarded  as  a  field  of  commercial  and  industrial  enterprise, 
promising  nobler  results  than  any  combination  of  capital  an<l  labor  has 
ever  realized.    We  now  see  an  increasing  annual  import  of  capital  and 
skilled  labor,  enabling  us  to  give  a  more  varied  and  remunerative 
character  to  our  industry  by  engaging  in  the  higher  and  more  elab- 
orate processes  of  art.     This  enlargement  of  the  scope  of  our  home 
activity  will  ultimately  result  in  benefits  which,  as  yet,  we  are  entirely 
imable  to  appreciate. 

The  policy  of  admitting  foreigners  to  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
American  citizens  is  no  longer  problematical.  It  has  been  tested  by  an 
experience  of  more  than  three  quarters  of  a  century.  We  are  now  pre- 
pued  for  at  least  an  approximation  to  the  results  of  that  x)oliey  by  a 
series  of  census  enumerations  from  1790  to  1860,  bringing  the  elements 
of  the  problem  within  easy  range.  As  a  result  of  the  inquiry,  we  can- 
not iail  to  be  impressed  with  the  admirable  statesmanship  of  the  found- 
ew  of  this  republic  in  x^ermanently  engrafting  this  beneficent  feature 
npoQ  oar  national  system. 

To  comprehend  the  infiuence  of  foreign  immigration  in  the  wonderful 
([lowth  of  our  natural  resources,  let  us  suppose  that,  at  the  close  of  the 
Hevolution,  the  American  statesmen  and  people,  under  the  narrow,  vin- 
<lictive  prejudices  which  characterize  Asiatic  policy,  had  excluded  all 
forrigners  from  our  shores ;  our  increase  of  population  would  then  be 
hat  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths.  An  able  statistician  in  the  x>ublic 
prcsA  has  observed  that,  instead  of  the  aggregate  of  31,443,321,  the 
rmms  of  1800  would  have  shown  not  more  than  22,000,000,  or  about 
the  aggregate  of  our  population  in  1848.  Nearly  10,000,000  of  our  pop- 
ulation, then,  is  due  to  the  influx  of  foreigners. 

The  statistics  of  the  Treasury  Department  show  that  the  movement 
«f  flor  foreign  commerce  presents  most  remarkable  advances  coincident 
vith  the  augmentation  of  foreign  immigration.  Our  annual  aggregartes 
of  toDoage  and  resources  indicate  similar  expansions.    The  following 
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table,  compiled  bj'  the  statistician  referred  to,  is  presented,  in  verifica- 
tion of  these  statements : 


Tear, 


1800 
1610 
1820 
1830 
1840 
1850 
1655 


Value  of  im- 
jMjrts. 


$91,252,768 

85,400,000 

74,  450, 000 

70, 876, 920 

131,571,930 

178,136,318 

261,  468,  520 


Value  of  ex- 
ports. 


170, 971, 780 

66,  757, 974 

69,  691, 699 

73,  819, 508 

104,  805,  871 

151.  898, 720 

275, 156.  846 


Tonnage. 


972,492 
1. 424, 783 
1, 280, 166 
1, 191. 776 
2, 180,  764 
3,535,454 
5,212,001 


Rerennea. 


|10,  ^4, 997 
9, 299. 737 
16,  7T9, 331 
24,  280.  Bt^ 
16, 993.  ifbH 
43, 375.  798 
65,203,980 


From  these  statistics  it  will  be  seen  that  a  sudden  expansion  of  exports, 
imports,  tonnage,  and  revenue,  dates  from  the  year  1830,  when  the 
grand  impulse  to  foreign  immigration  was  given.  The  total  number  of 
immigrants  from  1820  to  1830  was  143,458;  from  1830  to  1840,  552,000; 
from  1840  to  1850, 1,558,300;  from  1850  to  18G0,  2,807,624. 

In  addition  to  the  enormous  increase  of  societary  movement  demon- 
strated in  the  above  table,  the  direct  contribution  to  our  national  wealth 
in  the  form  of  active  capital  brought  by  the  immigrants  to  this  Country, 
in  smaller  or  larger  sums,  merits  special  attention.  Careiiil  statistics 
show  that  alien  immigrants  bring  with  them  small  hoards,  averaging 
about  sixty -eight  dollars  per  head.  At  this  rate  the  amount  of  money 
thus  imported  from  1790  to  1860  cannot  be  less  than  four  hundred  mil- 
lion dollars,  gold  value.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  production  of 
raw  and  manufactured  material  in  the  United  States  during  the  year 
1860  was  two  thousand  million  dollars — an  aggregate  evidently  not 
over  one-third  the  reality.  This  would  give  an  average  of  twenty  cents 
per  day,  or  sixty-two  dollars  and  forty  cents  per  annum,  for  each  indi 
vidual.  Allowing  this  average  to  the  increase  of  population  due  to 
foreign  immigration,  and  we  have  an  aggregate  approaching  six  hun- 
dred million  dollars — nearly  one-third  of  the  production  of  that  year — 
due  to  our  liberal  policy.  Immediately  after  the  close  of  the  war  of 
independence,  the  illustrious  statesmen  of  that  age,  foreseeing  the  ines- 
timable value,  present  and  pwspective,  to  this  republic  of  the  national 
territory,  and  the  importance  of  early  opening  the  way  for  its  settle- 
ment, and  for  a  gradual  and  progressive  transfer  to  individual  owner- 
ship under  well-defined  principles,  took  measures  to  these  ends,  as 
shown  by  the  journals  of  the  Continental  Congress,  by  reporting,  on 
the  7th  of  May,  1784,  "An  ordinance  for  ascertaining  the  mode  of  locat- 
ing and  disposing  of  lands  in  the  western  territory.'' 

That  ordinance  was  considered,  discussed,  and  amended,  until  the 
expiration  of  a  year  from  its  introduction,  when  it  was  finally  passed. 
May  7, 1785.  It  had  no  precedent  in  the  theory  or  practice  of  any  pre- 
existing government.  It  was  the  result  not  only  of  the  highest  order 
of  statesmanship  but  exhibited  a  profound  knowledge  of  engineering 
science  in  minute  details.  The  ordinance  made  provision  for  surveying 
and  disposing  of  the  public  domain,  as  well  as  for  donations  in  the  cause 
of  education  and  for  military  services.  As  the  extension  of  the  public 
surveys  is  an  essential  prerequisite  to  the  consummation  of  titles,  under 
numerous  a<;ts  of  legislation,  the  following  is  submitted  as  an 


OUTLINE  OF  THE  RECTANGULAR  SYSTEM  OF  SURVEY; 

which  system  has  progressed  gradually  to  its  present  extent,  stretching 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  from  the  49°  north  latitude 
to  the  Eio  Grande  del  Norte,  excepting  six  New  England  States,  New 
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York, Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  Sonth  Carolina,  Georgia,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and  Texas, 
the  United  States  not  being  the  owner  of  public  lands  in  any  of  these 
political  divisions.  During  a  period  of  eighty-four  yesirs  this  system 
ba8  answered  the  wants  of  the  people,  securing  ready  and  unerring  land- 
marks, the  i)ermanency  of  which,  as  well  as  the  feasibility  of  their  res- 
toration where  destroyed  by  time  or  accident,  has  obviated  litigation 
respecting  titles  to  tracts  thus  defined. 

The  syst^^m  consists  of  initial  points,  or  the  points  of  intersection  of 
prindpal  base  lines,  surveyed,  measured,  and  marked  on  a  true  parallel 
of  latitude,  with  principal  surveying  meridians.    In  establishing  the 
priofipal  lines  from  the  points  of  intersection  to  the  four  cardinal  points 
of  tiie  compass,  surveyors  mark  the  corners  for  quarter  sections,  sections, 
aod  townshii>s,  at  forty,  eighty,  and  four  hundred  and  eighty  chains. 
Frwni  the  base  lines,  which  are  run  on  the  parallel  of  latitude,  town- 
.shjpti  count  north  and  south,  and  from  the  principal  surveying  meridian 
nnges  proeeed  east  and  west.    At  the  distance  of  twenty-four  miles,  or 
every  fourth  township  lying  north  of  the  principal  base,  and  at  every 
thirty  miles,  or  five  townships  south  of  the  base,  standard  or  correction 
I^arallels  are  established,  which  in  turn  become  bases  for  surveys  situ- 
ate immediately  north  or  south  of  them. 

Next,  guide  or  auxiliary  meridians  are  surveyed  at  every  eight  ranges, 
or  forty-eight  miles  east  and  west  of  the  principal  surveying  meridian, 
which,  starting  in  the  first  instance  from  the  principal  base  and  the  first 
standard  parallel  south,  ran  due  north  to  the  intersection  of  the  first 
correction  parallel  north  and  the  principal  base,  thus  forming  parallel- 
ograms of  twenty-four  by  forty-eight  miles  north  of  the  principal  base, 
and  thirty  by  forty-eight  miles  south  thereof,  embraced  by  the  principal 
meridian,  principal  base,  first  correction  parallels  north  and  south  of  the 
principal  base,  and  first  guide  meridian  east  and  west  of  the  principal 
meridian.  These  principal  lines  constitute  a  framework  of  the  rectan- 
gular system. 

Each  of  the  aforesaid  parallelograms,  as  well  as  others  situated  further 
north  and  south,  east  and  west  of  the  principal  base  and  principal  merid- 
ian, are  established  on  the  face  of  the  earth  at  like  distances  from  those 
lines  or  from  auxiliary  bases  and  guide  meridians.  This  process  divides 
the  land  States  and  Territories  into  regular  and  well-defined  bodies  of 
land,  any  one  of  which,  no  matter  how  remote  it  may  be  from  the  prin- 
cipal base  and  meridian,  can  be  divided  into  townships  of  six  miles 
M\nare  each,  containing,  as  near  as  may  be,  23,040  acres.  The  town- 
'^hipsare  sqnare,  each  subdivided  into  thirty-six  sections  of  a  mile  square, 
and  containing,  as  near  as  XK)ssible,  640  acres. 

Althongh  the  laws  governing  the  public  surveys  do  not  require  the 
actual  subdivision  of  sections  by  running  and  marking  lines  within 
them,  yet  they  point  out  the  method  by  which  purchasers  may  have, 
at  their  own  expense,  subdivided  and  marked  in  the  field  each  section 
into  quarter  sections,  or  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  and  these  into 
qnaiter-quarter  sections,  or  forty  acres,  that  service  being  generally 
performed  by  countj'  surveyors  in  accordance  with  the  original  field 
notes  of  surveys  executed  by  United  States  surveyors.  This  rectangular 
inetho<1,  accoitling  to  the  true  meridian,  and  noting  the  variation  of  the 
niainietic  needle,  has  the  advantage  of  all  others  in  that  it  is  simple, 
n^ouomical,  easy  of  reference  in  the  identification  of  localities  of  the  most 
minute  subdivisions,  by  merely  designating  principal  meridian  and  base 
line,  township,  ran  ge,  and  section.  In  addition  to  these  facilities,  it 
affords  a  convenient  method  of  ascertaining  distances  between  various 
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points,  towus,  and  cities,  without  resorting  to  the  scale  of  maps,  in  simply 
counting  squares  of  townships  delineated  on  the  government  maps,  and 
allowing  to  each  six  lineal  miles. 

But  its  chief  advantage  consists  in  the  facility  it  furnishes  to  par- 
chasers  to  acquire  titles  either  to  minute  or  extensive  tracts.  It  super- 
sedes intricate  descriptions  in  patents,  which  are  necessary,  according  to 
geometrical  systems,  depending  on  numerous  courses  and  distances  for 
the  ascertainment  of  boundaries  resting  on  corners  and  sundry  varia- 
tions of  the  magnetic  needle. 

The  establishment  of  the  rectangular  method  of  survey,  and  rapid 
sale  of  public  land  in  different  land  States  and  Territories,  necessitated 
the  institution  of  twenty-three  principal  meridians,  which  govern  the 
surveys  of  the  public  domain. 

Ohio  public  sui-veys  are  controlled  by  several  initial  points,  smd  by 
the  iirst  principal  meridian  coincident  with  the  common  boundary 
between  that  State  and  Indiana. 

Indiana  surveys  are  referable  to  the  second  principal  meridian. 

Illinois  surveys  are  governed  by  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  princi- 
pal meridians. 

Wisconsin  surveys  are  controlled  by  the  fourth  principal  meridian. 

Minnesota  public  lands  are  referable  to  the  fourth  and  fifth  principal 
meridians. 

Dakota  surveys  are  regulated  by  the  fifth  and  sixth  principal  merid- 
ians. 

Iowa,  Missouri,  and  Arkansas,  by  the  fifth  principal  meridian. 

Kansiis,  Nebraska,  and  the  greater  part  of  Colorado,  by  the  sixth 
principal  meridian. 

Michigan  surveys  by  the  Michigan  meridian. 

Florida  surveys  by  the  Tallahassee  meridian. 

Alabama  surveys  by  the  Huntsville  and  St.  Stephen's  meridians. 

Mississippi  surveys  are  controlled  by  the  St.  Stephen's,  the  Choctaw, 
and  the  Washington  meridians. 

Louisiana  surveys  are  regulated,  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  by  the 
St.  Helena  meridian,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Louisiana  meridian. 

New  Mexico  surveys  are  governed  by  the  New  Mexico  meridian. 

Arizona  surveys  depend  on  the  Gila  and  Salt  River  meridian. 

Utah  surveys  on  the  Great  Salt  Lake  meridian. 

Nevada  surveys  are  governed  by  the  Mount  Diablo  meridian. 

Idaho  surveys  by  the  Boise  meridian. 

Montana  surveys  by  the  Montana  meridian. 

California  surveys  depend  on  the  Mount  Diablo,  the  San  Bernardino, 
and  the  Humboldt  meridians. 

Oregon  and  Washington  surveys  are  governed  by  the  Willamette 
meridian. 

As  the  law  requires  the  lines  of  the  public  surveys  to  be  regulated 
by  the  true  meridian,  and  that  the  townships  shall  be  six  miles  square, 
recourse  has  been  had  to  standard  parallels  and  guide  meridians  to 
arrest  within  parallelograms  the  convergency  and  divergency  of  the 
meridians,  resulting  in  a  substantial  adherence  to  the  statutory'  enact- 
ments. In  order  to  illustrate  the  framework  of  the  system,  the  accom- 
panying diagram  "A''  will  show  the  initial  point  of  survey,  or  the  inter- 
section of  the  principal  base  with  the  x>rincipal  meridian,  standard  paral- 
lels or  correction  lines  north  and  south  of  the  principal  base  and  guide 
meridians  east  and  west  of  the  principal  meridian,  together  with  paral- 
lelograms formed  by  those  principal  lines  surveyed  into  townshix)s. 
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THE  METHOD  OF  SXJBVEYING    THE   EXTERIORS    OR    TOWNSHIP  LINES. 

The  principal  meridian,  base  line,  standard  parallels,  and  guide  merid- 
ygn^  having  been  first  run,  measured,  and  marked,  and  the  comer 
boundaries  thereon  established  at  distances  of  forty  chains  from  the 
initial  point  for  quarter  section,  eighty  chains  for  section,  and  four 
hnndred  and  eighty  chains  for  township  corners,  the  process  of  running 
the  parallelograms  into  townships  and  ranges  is  as  follows : 

Tovnshlps  lying  north  of  the  base  line  and  west  of  the  principal  meri- 
dian. The  government  surveyor  begins  his  survey  at  the  southwest 
cwner  of  township  1  north,  range  1  west,  already  established  by 
fonncr  surveyor  on  the  base  line.  (See  figure  1  on  diagram  A.) 
Tbence  he  proceeds  due  north  four  hundred  and  eighty  chains,  estab- 
Miog  quarter  section  and  section  comers  to  No.  2,  where  he  sets  comer 
totownshix>8  1  and  2  north,  ranges  1  and  2  west. 

The  boundary  comers  may  be  either  trees,  if  found  at  the  precise 
Rpots,  posts  or  stones  of  prescribed  dimensions,  according  to  the 
peculiarities  of  the  country;  and  their  positions  are  indicated  by  adja- 
cent trees  or  other  permanent  objects  within  convenient  distances,  the 
angular  bearings  and  distances  of  which  from  the  corners  are  ascer- 
tained and  described  in  the  field  notes  of  surveys.  The  comers  thus 
ei^blished  are  marked  on  sides  fronting  township,  range,  and  section, 
which  they  face.  In  the  absence  of  bearing  trees  witnessing  the  i^ositions 
of  corner  boundaries,  mounds  of  earth  or  stone  are  raised  around  posts. 
In  mounds  of  earth  common  to  four  townships  or  sections,  the  posts  are 
set  diagonally,  and  in  those  common  only  to  two  townships  or  sections, 
they  are  planted  with  their  faces  to  the  cardinal  points,  and  are  further 
witnessed  by  pits  dug  out  and  facing  the  posts  in  mounds  of  townships 
and  i^ectious  they  perpetuate. 

The  west  boundary  of  township  1  north,  range  1  west,  or  the  line 
between  ranges  1  and  2  west  of  a  given  i)rincipal  meridian,  being  thus 
surveyed  and  marked  in  the  field,  the  next  step  is  to  establish  the  north 
boundary  of  the  township,  which  is  done  by  running  east  on  a  random 
line  from  the  comer  at  figure  No.  2,  which  is  common  corner  to  townships 
1  and  2  north,  ranges  1  and  2  west,  by  setting  at  first  temporary  quarter- 
station  and  secrion  comers  to  No.  3,  or  the  northeast  comer  of  the 
township ;  thence  the  northern  boundary  of  the  township  is  measured 
back  on  a  true  linCj  planting  permanent  quarter-section  and  section 
c-«>rner8  at  every  forty  and  eighty  chains,  respectively,  to  figure  No. 
4,  which  is  identical  with  No.  2.  In  case,  however,  the  northern  bound- 
aiy  of  the  township  is  found  to  over-run  in  length,  or  fall  short  of  four 
handred  and  eightj'  chains,  or  the  full  measure  of  six  miles,  owing  either 
to  the  convergency  of  the  meridians  in  running  the  western  boundary 
of  the  township,  or  to  other  causes,  in  that  contingency  the  excess  or 
deficiency  in  measurement  is  thrown  on  the  west  side  of  the  township, 
to  be  ultimately  merged  in  the  western  tier  of  sections  when  the  town- 
i^hip  ^all  have  b€«n  subdivided  into  thirty-six  sections. 

When  the  survey  of  the  exteriors  of  township  1  north,  range  1  west, 
i^  thus  completed,  the  next  step  is  to  proceed  in  a  similar  manner  from 
Xo.  4  to  5,  No.  5  to  6,  No.  6  to  7,  which  will  complete  the  survey  of 
the  exteriors  of  township  2  north,  range  1  west ;  and  so  on  to  No.  10, 
the  southwest  comer  of  township  4  nort^,  range  1  west.  Thence  north 
*«  a  true  meridian  line  to  No.  11,  or  the  point  of  intersection  of  range 
line  with  the  first  standard  parallel  north  of  the  base  line,  thus  com- 
pletiug  the  survey  of  exterior  lines  of  townships  1  to  4  north,  of  range  1 
west    From  No.  11  the  surveyor  returns  to  the  base  line,  and  from  the 
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corner  of  townabip  1  north,  ranges  2  and  3  west,  or  No.  12,  and  pro 
ceeds  due  north  in  surveying  townships  1  to  4  of  range  2  west,   in 
similar  manner  as  he  did  in  range  1  west;  and  so  on  until  he  runs  the 
whole  parallelogram  into  townships. 

TOWNSHIPS    LYING   NORTH    OF    THE    BASE    LINE    AND    EAST    OP    THE 

PRINCIPAL   MERIDIAN. 

The  method  of  surveying  parallelograms  lying  north  of  the  base  line 
and  east  of  the  meridian  is  to  begin  at  No.  1,  or  the  corner  to  town- 
ship 1  north,  ranges  1  and  2  east,  and  proceed  due  north  as  with  town- 
ships lying  north  and  west,  excei)t  that  in  this  case  random  lines  of 
northern  boundaries  of  townships  are  measured  west  and  the  trvs  lines 
east,  throwing  the  excess  or  deficiency  of  four  hundred  and  eighty  chains 
as  usual  on  the  west  ends  of  the  lines.  In  order  to  do  this,  the  surveyor 
on  his  true  lines  eastward  commences  his  measurement  from  the  western 
boundaries  of  townships  with  the  lengthsof  the  excessive  or  deficient  half 
sections  on  the  west  of  the  townships,  making  the  remaining  measure- 
ments even  half  miles  and  miles,  or  forty  and  eighty  chains. 

TOWNSHIPS    SITUATED    SOUTH     OF    THE    BASE     AND    WEST    OF     THE 

MERIDIAN. 

In  carrying  out  the  rectangular  system  it  was  found  necessary,  owing 
to  the  less  rapid  convergence  of  the  meridians  south  of  the  base  lines, 
to  establish  standard  parallels  at  every  thirty  miles,  or  the  distance  of 
five  full  townships,  and  closing  the  parallelograms  with  guide  merid- 
ians at  every  eight  ranges,  or  forty-eight  miles.  When  these  princi- 
pal lines  are  measured  ana  marked  in  the  field,  the  exterior  lines  of 
townships  within  said  parallelograms  are  surveyed  by  starting  at  the 
comer  to  townships  5  south,  ranges  1  and  2  west,  and  running  due  north 
four  hundred  and  eighty  chains,  and  marking  corners  north  of  first 
standard  parallel  south  and  west  of  the  meridian  in  the  manner  here- 
inbefore described,  where  the  comer  to  townships  4  and  5  south,  ranges 
1  and  2  west,  is  established;  thence  east  on  a  random  line,  and  west 
on  a  trus  line,  of  the  north  boundary  of  township  5  south,  range  1 
west ;  thence  on  a  due  north  line  on  the  west  boundary  of  township 
4  south,  range  1  west ;  thence  east  on  a  random  and  back  on  the  true 
line  of  the  township,  and  so  on  until  a  meridional  line,  or  the  west 
boundary  of  township  1  south,  range  1  west,  intersects  the  principal 
base  line,  thus  completing  the  first  range  of  townships  lying  south  of 
the  base  line  and  north  of  the  first  standard  parallel  south. 

The  next  step  is  to  return  to  the  parallel,  and  from  the  comer  to  town- 
ships 5  south,  ranges  2  and  3  west,  to  run  due  north,  measure  and  mark 
the  west  boundary  of  township  5  south,  range  2  west,  and  proceed  in 
the  same  way  as  in  surveying  range  1  west,  and  so  on  until  the  whole 
parallelogi'am  is  run  into  town8hii)s. 

Townships  situated  south  of  the  base  line  and  east  of  the  meridian 
are  surveyed  in  like  manner  as  those  north  and  east,  excepting  that  the 
lines  start  from  the  comers  on  the  first  standard  i)arallel  south,  and 
close  on  the  base  line  within  several  parallelograms. 

METHOD  OF  SUBDIVIDING  TOWNSHIPS  INTO  THIRTY-SIX  SECTIONS. 

Preliminary  to  the  subdividing  of  a  township  containing  23,040  acres, 
more  or  less,  into  thirty-six  sections,  embracing  040  acres  each,  more  or  less, 
the  surveyor  traces  and  measures  the  east  and  south  boundaries  of 
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section  36.  or  the  extreme  southeast  angle  of  the  township,  so  as  to  de- 
tn't  any  change  that  may  have  taken  place  in  the  magnetic  variation  as 
it  existed  at  the  time  of  running  the  township  lines,  as  well  as  to 
comjMire  his  chaining  with  that  recorded  in  the  field  notes  of  the  town- 
ship he  is  subdividing. 

Id  order,  therefore,  to  determine  the  proi>er  adjustment  of  his  com- 
pass for  subdividing  the  township,  the  surveyor  begins  at  the  southeast 
corner  of  the  township,  runs  north  on  a  blank  line  ^ong  the  east  bound- 
ary of  section  36,  at  a  variation,  say,  of  17o  51'  east,  40.05  chains  to  a 
point  five  links  west  of  the  quarter-section  comer  previously  established 
by  former  surveyor;  he  continues  on,  and  at  80.09  he  comes  to  a  point 
twelve  links  west  of  the  corner  to  sections  25  and  36.  From  this  trial 
line  he  finds  that,  to  retrace  this  line  as  surveyed  by  the  previous  sur- 
TeTW,he  must  adjust  his  compass  to  a  variation  of  17^  46'  east,  decreas- 
ing the  variation  east  by  five  miimtes,  being  the  result  of  the  difter- 
eoce  of  latitude  and  departiu'e  in  the  distance  of  eighty  chains. 

With  the  variation,  therefore,  of  17o  46',  the  surveyor  commences  the 
nbdivision  of  township  1  north,  range  1  west  of  the  principal  meridian. 
Starting  from  the  comer  to  sections  35  and  36  on  the  south  boundary,  he 
nms  a  Bne  due  north  forty  chains,  marks  the  quarter-section  comer  to 
^eetion8  35  and  36,  and  continues  the  line  between  sections  35  and  30 
forty  chains  more,  and  at  eighty  chains  from  the  starting  point  estab- 
lishes comer  to  sections  25,  26,  35,  and  36.  Thence  he  runs  a  random 
line  due  east  for  corner  to  sections  25  and  36  on  east  boundary.  If  he 
intersects  it  at  the  comer,  he  marks  the  line  back  as  the  true  line,  estab- 
lishing quarter-section  comer  thereon  at  a  point  equidistant;  but  Lf  the 
random  line  intersects  the  eastern  boundary  of  section  36,  either  north 
<»r  south  of  the  corner  run  for,  he  measures  the  distance  to  the  corner 
from  the  point  of  the  intersection,  and  calculates  a  course  that  will  run 
a  true  line  back  between  the  section  corners  on  the  north  boundary^  of 
section  36,  with  an  increased  or  decreased  variation,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Having  thus  surveyed  and  marked  section  lines  of  section  36,  the  sur- 
veyor proceeds  due  north  from  the  corner  to  sections  25,  26,  35,  and  36, 
and  at  forty  chains  establishes  quarter-section;  at  eighty  chains,  section 
n>m<*r  to  sections  23,  24, 25,  and  26;  thence  on  random  line  he  runs  due 
cant  for  the  comer  of  sections  24  and  25  in  east  boundary,  and  returns  on 
the  true  line  in  the  manner  he  did  when  surveying  the  line  between  sec- 
tions 25  and  36. 

In  this  manner  the  survey  of  each  successive  section  in  the  first  tier 
i*  executed,  until  the  surveyor  arrives  at  the  north  boundary  of  the 
township,  on  a  random  line  between  sections  1  and  2,  and  in  case  it  does 
not  intersect  the  township  line  at  the  corner  to  sections  1  and  2  of  the 
township  he  is  subdividing,  and  sections  35  and  36  of  the  township  lying 
north  thereof,  the  surveyor  notes  the  distance  of  the  intersection  east  or 
west  of  the  comer,  from  which  he  calculates  a  course  that  will  run  a 
tnif  line  south  to  the  corner  from  which  the  random  line  started.  Thence 
the  surveyor  returns  five  miles  to  the  south  boundary  of  the  township 
be  subdivides,  and  from  the  comer  to  sections  34  and  35  begins  the 
Mirvey  cf  the  second  tier  of  sections  in  the  like  manner  he  pursued  while 
'«nrveying  the  first  tier,  closing  his  east  and  west  section  lines  on  the 
■^fction  comers  of  the  first  tier  he  has  just  established. 

In  the  same  manner  the  surveyor  perambulates  the  township  until  he 
iy*ache«  the  fifth  tier  of  sections,  and  from  each  section  corner  estab- 
lished on  this  tier  he  comx)letes  the  subdivision  of  the  township  by 
niunuig  random  lines  due  west  to  the  corners  erected  upon  the  range 
line,  or  the  western  boundary  of  the  township,  setting  temporary  quarter- 
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section  comers  at  precisely  forty  chains,  and  throwing  the  excess  or 
deficiency  of  eighty  chains  of  measurement  on  the  extreme  tier  of  quar- 
ter sections  contiguous  to  the  township  boundary,  and  on  returning  to 
the  interior  section  comers  on  a  due  east  course,  or  otherwise,  as  the  case 
may  be,  consequent  upon  the  intersection  of  the  random  line  with  the 
west  boundary  of  the  township,  the  trae  lines  are  established  with  i)er- 
mauent  quarter-section  corners  at  forty  chains  from  the  last  interior 
section  comers  set  in  surveying  the  fifth  tier  of  sections, 

The  foregoing  method  of  subdividing  a  township  into  thirty-six  sec- 
tions illustrates  the  mode  and  order  of  survey  under  every  variety  of 
circumstances,  as  shown  by  the  topography  on  diagram  B,  herewith,  the 
numbering  of  which  begins  at  the  northeast  angle  of  the  township,  and 
proceeding  west  to  number  6  continues  east  to  number  12,  thence  west 
to  number  18,  and  so  on  alternately  to  number  36  in  the  southeast 
angle  of  the  township. 

In  subdiving  each  section,  or  six  hundred  and  forty  acres,  into  quarter 
sections,  or  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  each,  as  shown  on  the  diagram 
B  in  dotted  lines,  the  actual  survey  and  marking  of  the  lines  are  not 
executed  by  government  surveyors  in  the  field,  but  their  boundaries  are 
ascertained  and  marked,  after  the  lands  are  sold,  by  county  surveyors, 
at  the  expense  of  the  owners  of  the  lands.  The  manner  of  the  subdi- 
vision consists  of  measuring  straight  lines  irom  quarter-section  comers 
of  a  particular  section  to  the  opposite  corresponding  corners,  and  the . 
point  of  the  intersection  is  the  interior  corner  common  to  four  quarter 
sections. 

The  quarter  sections  are,  by  law,  subdivisible  into  quarter-quarter 
sections,  or  forty  acres  each,  not  actually  surveyed  by  the  government 
surveyor,  but  susceptible  of  sur\^ey,  and  of  being  marked  in  the  field  by 
county  surveyors,  at  the  cost  of  purchasers  from  the  government,  by 
straight  lines  running  fix)m  points  equidistant  between  quarter-section 
and  section  corners  to  the  opposite  corresponding  points  on  section  lines, 
from  south  to  north  and  east  to  west. 

Where  uniformity  in  the  variation  of  the  magnetic  needle  is  not  found 
in  the  field,  the  public  surveys  are  made  with  instruments  operataig 
independently  of  such  variation ;  the  solar  compass,  transit,  or  other 
instrument  of  equal  utility  is  employed ;  but  where  the  needle  can  be 
relied  on  in  subdiWding  townships  into  sections,  the  ordinary  compass 
of  good  construction  is  used  for  the  purpose. 

In  measuring  lines,  a  four-pole  chain  is  used,  consisting  of  one  hundred 
links,  being  in  length  seven  inches  and  ninety-two  hundredths  of  an 
inch.  To  maintain  the  accursicy  of  the  chain,  surveyors  compare  its 
length  from  day  to  day  with  a  standard  chain  kept  for  that  purpose. 

The  length  of  lines  is  ascertained  by  horizontal  measurements  on  an 
air-line,  as  near  as  possible,  guided  by  compass-man  in  the  direction  of  a 
flagput  up  in  advance  on  the  line  to  be  measured.  Impassable  obstacles, 
such  as  rivers,  marshes,  abrupt  and  precipitous  mountains  and  lakes,  are 
obviated  by  resorting  to  right-angle  offsets;  or,  if  such  be  inconvenient, 
to  a  traverse  or  trigonometrical  operation.  The  points  of  intersection 
of  such  natural  impediments  to  chaining  the  lines  are  marked  with 
posts,  and  the  course  and  distance  therefrom  are  given  in  the  field 
notes  to  two  trees  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  line.  These  are  called 
witness  trees,  and  are  marked  on  the  sides  facing  the  posts  commemo- 
i*ating  the  intersection  points  of  the  interrupted  lines.  The  navigable 
lakes  and  watercourses  declared  by  law  public  highways  are  meandered, 
so  as  to  exclude  their  surfaces  from  the  sale  of  public  lands. 

The  meandered  lines  are  perpetuated  by  meander  posts  at  points  of 
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the  intersection  of  the  township  and  section  lines  with  such  water* 
nmraeg;  the  posts  and  witness-trees  descriptive  of  township,  range,  and 
fractional  section  are  pro}>erly  marked. 

Banks  of  navigable  water-courses  and  lakes  are  meandered  by  taking 
the  courses  and  distances  of  their  sinuosities,  which  constitute  proper 
data  for  computing  the  areas  of  fractional  subdivisions  of  sections 
bordering  such  na^agable  water-courses;  and  as  these  irregular  tracts 
<»nnot  be  described  by  legal  relaitive  positions  in  a  section,  they  are 
dengnated  on  township  plats  by  a  series  of  numbers,  and  are  described 
a«  lot  ^0. 1,  2,  3,  and  so  on,  of  a  particular  section  in  a  given  township 
andnui^ 

The  monuments  employed  for  commemorating  comer  boundaries  on 
{staDiiard,  townshiP)  and  section  lines  are  illustrated  on  the  accompanymg 
dia^^zam  **C.'*  Tliey  are  adapted  to  the  survey  of  every  variety  of 
etjuntzy,  be  it  timbered,  prairie  where  timber  is  not  near,  or  mountainous 
and  devoid  of  timber.  The  public  surveys  are  conducted  under  the 
din^tion  of  the  principal  clerk  of  surveys,  controlled  by  the  Commis- 
sioof r  of  the  General  Land  Office,  and  under  the  immediate  superin- 
tfodeooe  of  fifteen  surveyors  general  in  their  respective  surveying 
di>trii-ts  into  which  the  public  lands  are  divided. 

The  surveyors  general,  whose  offices  are  conveniently  located  in  their 
di«tni:ts  and  well  appointed  with  |>ersonal  and  other  facilities  for  the 
business^  enter  into  contracts  with  professional  surveyors,  whom  they 
n>minission  as  their  deputies,  and  who  are  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  system  and  the  official  requirements  in  regard  to  field  operations. 
Sarveying  contracts — blank  forms  herewith — describe  the  particular  field- 
wiirk  to  ^  executed,  time  within  which  it  is  to  be  completed,  considera- 
titiQ  stipulated  at  so  much  per  lineal  mile  of  surveying,  including  all 
expeojies  of  the  surveyor,  his  party  and  instruments,  together  with  the 
I»n)i>er  retoma  of  survey  to  the  office  of  the  surveyor  general,  to  be 
atcompauied  by  an  affidavit  of  the  surveyor  to  the  effect  that  the  work 
vai«  performed  by  him,  in  his  own  proper  person,  in  accordance  with  his 
niQtract  and  the  manual  of  surveying  instructions,  and  in  strict  con- 
f«»niiity  to  the  laws  governing  the  survey. 

Tb^^  party  of  the  deputy  surveyor  generally  consists  of  two  chainmen, 
dayman,  axeman,  and  two  moundmen,  whose  duties  are  to  assist  him  in 
ru&ning,  measuring,  and  marking  the  lines,  and  constructing  and  setting 
r»»mer  boundaries.  They  are  sworn  to  perform  their  respective  duties 
v^ith  fidelity  before  they  enter  on  the  same,  and  on  completing  the  work 
Tiifv  make  affidavits  to  the  effect  that  the  deputy  surveyor  was  assisted 
^y  them  in  the  survey  which  they  describe,  and  that  it  has  been  executed 
in  all  respects  well  and  faithfully. 

To  guard  the  government  from  any  loss  that  might  be  occasioned  by 
^Tioneoos  or  firandulent  surveys  on  the  part  of  the  surveyor,  he  is 
rN|aired  to  give  bond,  with  approved  securities,  in  double  the  amount 
•>f  his  contract ;  and  when  his  unfaithfulness  is  detected  the  delinquent 
'l^-pnty  and  his  bondsmen  are  punishable  by  law,  and  the  surveyor 
delvirred  from  future  employment  in  like  capacity. 

rpon  the  return  of  surveys  to  the  surveyor  general,  consisting  of 
iifiguial  field-Dotes  and  a  topographical  sketch  of  the  country  surveyed, 
tbe  work  is  examined,  and  if,  on  applying  the  usual  tests*  it  is  found  to 
)«*  correctly  executed,  the  surveyor  general  approves  tne  field-notes ; 
^beieapoii  the  draughtsman  protracts  the  same  on  township  plats  in 
tnpUcate,  and,  after  approving  the  plats,  the  surveyor  genersd  files  the 
•*ninnal  in  his  office,  to  be  ultimately  delivered  to  State  authorities;  the 
duplicate  is  sent  to  the  local  land  office  to  enable  the  register  and 
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receiver  of  public  lands  to  dispose  of  tbe  lands  embraced  in  the  several 
townships,  and  the  triplicate  he  transmits  to  the  Commissioner  of  the 
General  Land  Office  for  the  information  of  the  government. 

LAWS  OF  PROPERTY — PREEMPTION  AND  HOMESTEAD  TITLES. 

The  ownership  of  the  soil  in  severalty  is  essential  to  civilization.  A 
low  stag«3  of  society,  it  is  true,  a  mere  nomadic  tribal  organization,  may 
subsist  upon  the  basis  of  a  community  of  landed  property,  or  of  a  usufruct- 
uary occupancy  of  land,  but  such  a  constituent  principle  imposes  inflexi- 
ble limitsitioiis  upon  all  human  progress,  social  or  individual.  Society, 
thus  hopelessly  trammeled  by  the  bands  of  its  infancy,  never  rises  above 
the  low  aims  of  animal  existence.  Its  simplicity  is  not  that  of  innocence, 
tor  barbarism  has  its  revolting  developments  of  moral  depravity,  but  of 
ignorance  and  lethargy.  Habits  of  settled  industry  and  permanent  resi- 
dence are  necessary  to  civilization ;  men  must  assume  more  intimate  and 
varied  relations  to  each  other;  society,  in  order  to  realize  its  beneficent 
aims,  must  develop  a  more  elaborate  and  effective  organism  and  call 
forth  its  latent  forces.  A  permanent  occupancy  of  the  soil  in  severalty 
by  intelligent  labor,  protected  by  efficient  police  arrangements,  is  essen- 
tial to  the  attainment  of  these  vital  aims.  No  nation  has  entered  upon 
a  careex  of  civilization  without  abandoning  the  community  of  landed 
estate  and  admitting  the  light  of  private  property. 

A  nice  question  has  been  started  among  publicists  as  to  the  origin  of 
the  right  of  property,  especially  of  landed  estate.  Grotius,  Puffendort*, 
and  liutlierforth,  contend  that  it  arises  from  the  express  or  implied  con- 
sent of  all  concerned  to  the  appropriation  of  unoccupied  goods  or  land 
by  a  private  individual.  Barbeyrac,  Locke,  and  Bui'lamaqui  combat 
this  hypothesis,  and  base  the  right  of  property  upon  i)rior  occupancy  as 
the  exponent  not  of  any  agreement  of  men,  but  of  a  divine  law ,  regulat- 
ing human  association,  prior  to  and  underlying  the  social  compact.  Men 
tiicitly  agree  to  let  the  sun  shine,  yet  his  continued  illumination  is  by  no 
means  the  result  of  that  agreement;  so  their  common  consent  to  the 
appropriation  of  unoccupied  goods  is  not  in  any  sense  the  procuring 
cause  or  basis  of  property:  it  is  but  the  spontaneous  recognition  of  the 
will  of  the  Creator — an  outgrowth  of  that  moral  constitution  of  society 
which  philosophers  have  denominated  "the  fitness  of  things." 

Burlamaqui,  who  seems  to  have  given  the  question  ratlier  a  ciursory 
glance,  informally  sides  with  Barbeyrac  and  Locke,  by  quietly  taking 
positions  hostile  to  Puffendorfs  hypothesis.  He  teaches  that  the  first 
occupant,  in  taking  possession  of  what  belongs  to  nobody,  gives  public 
notici*  of  his  intention  of  acquiring  it;  that  this  taking  possession  is 
but  the  acceptance  of  the  destination  which  God  had  originally  made  of 
the  good  things  of  the  earth  for  the  preservation  of  man.  Prior  to  this 
taking  possession,  the  claim  of  all  men  to  the  goods  or  land  contemplated 
was  equal.  The  act  of  appropriation  destroyed  this  equality  of  claim, 
c:)nstituting  an  effort  of  diligence  and  foresight  which  deserved  a  prefer- 
ence to  the  thing  desired. 

Both  of  the  above  hypotheses  recognize  the  original  donation  of  the 
earth  and  all  its  fullness  to  mankind  as  a  whole,  and  both  may  be  inter- 
preted in  strict  conformity  to  this  higher  principle.  Whether  based 
iqion  the  express  or  implied  consent  of  community,  or  upon  some  under- 
lying principle  of  which  that  consent  is  but  the  intuitive  recognition, 
the  ultimate  property  of  the  soil,  and  in  fact  of  all  goods,  movable  or 
immovable,  resides  in  society.  Private  ownership  is  to  be  regarded  as 
a  sort  of  stewardship.    "  No  man  liveth  unto  himself  alone."    A  solemn 
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obli^tion  reBts  upon  every  one  to  use  the  good  things  of  the  earth  for  the 
^neral  welfare.  No  legitimate  individual  interest  can  be  segregated 
Iroin  the  public  weal.  Society  may  have  no  judicial  processes  lor  the 
enforcement  of  this  principle.  Its  whole  police  organization  may  be 
cumbrous  and  ineftective,  while  the  ultimate  end  desired  may  be  reached 
only  in  man's  immortal  estate;  but  the  fundamental  idea  of  human 
bnHherfaood  pervades  all  true  civilization. 

The  grant  of  the  earth  and  its  fullness  to  mankind  as  a  whole — to 
.SHnety — makes  government,  the  organ  of  society,  to  a  certain  extent 
the  custodian  of  all  kinds  of  property.  Puflfendorf  distinguishes  three 
kinds  of  property :  1st,  eminent  domain,  residing  in  the  commonwealth; 
lid,  direct  property,  residing  in  the  landlord ;  and  3d,  useful  property,  resid- 
injf  in  the  tenant.  In  all  civilized  states  government  claims  the  power  of 
taxation  or  of  appropriating  such  i>ortion  of  private  property  as  may  be 
iwfe!«ary  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  society.  A  refusal  or  failure  to 
comply  with  such  public  demand  is  followed  by  confiscation  or  forfeiture 
of  the  right  of  property  through  failure  of  the  proprietor  to  meet  his 
dintlative  obligation  of  ministering  to  the  welfare  of  society.  Thus 
;!oremmeut,  by  its  right  of  eminent  domain,  absorbs  private  ownership 
am]  reduces  the  lands  or  goods  confiscated  to  that  community  which 
ah^isted  at  the  inauguration  of  civilization. 

These  fundamental  principles  of  public  order  are  brought  to  view  in 
Theoi^nization  and  administration  of  the  public  domain  of  the  United 
State:^  Civilized  society,  organized  into  an  American  nationality,  takes 
jMiffseHsioD  of  an  immense  continentiil  area  occupied  onl}*^  in  community 
l»y  hordes  of  savages  claiming  a  usufructuary  title  to  certain  Ill-defined 
areas  under  tribal  organization.  Grave  considerations  might  be  lU'ged 
in  fiiror  of  entirely  ignoring  these  usufructuary  claims.  The  absorption 
of  immense  tracts  of  country  as  hunting  grounds,  to  supply  the  wasteful 
prm-esses  of  savage  life,  might  be  urged  with  resistless  force  upon  prin- 
Hples  of  natural  justice  which  condemn  all  monopolies.  In  fact,  it  is 
tmt  the  claim  of  a  savage  aristocracy  to  the  same  exclusive  privilege 
Tbirh  the  civilized  aiistocracies  of  Europe  have  pressed  to  sucrh  odious 
wtremes  in  their  overgrown  parks  and  forests.  But  waiving  all  such 
adrerse  considerations,  the  general  government  has  admitted  these 
Q^fractoary  Indian  titles,  and  extinguished  them,  by  treaty  purchase, 
t«  sQocessive  areas,  as  the  westward  expansion  of  civilization  has  ren- 
^Tfd  necessary,  we  have  nothing  here  to  do  ^vith  the  non-realization 
<»f  the  beneficent  designs  of  Congress  for  the  welfare  of  the  aborigines, 
uor  with  injuries  often  resulting,  which  no  administrative  sagacity  could 
prpvent.  We  find  the  United  States  government  standing  to  the 
unmense  bodies  of  our  unoccupied  western  domain  in  the  relation  of 
the  trastee  of  society,  holding  not  only  the  right  of  eminent  domain, 
tiQt  also  of  individual  ownership. 

Hat  it  is  contrary  to  the  interests  of  civilization  that  this  relation 
^hcwld  continue  longer  than  is  absolutely  necessary.  Hence  it  has  ever 
Wo  the  anxious  desire  of  the  government  to  transmute  its  title  to  the 
**n\  into  private  ownership  by  the  most  speedy  processes  that  could  be 
^Ji^^ed.  The  question  of  the  disx>osal  of  the  public  lands  occupied  the 
auxioas  attention  of  our  revolutionary  statesmen,  the  old  Continental 
^  '*>o^;rew  spending  an  entire  year  in  framing  the  "  ordinance"  in  that 
^iecL  This  ordinance  was  the  nucleus  of  a  series  of  enaetments  by 
vhirh  the  legislature  has  endeavored  to  adapt  the  details  of  the  publio- 
^  ^tem  to  the  wants  of  successive  periods  of  our  history.  These 
^atiteSy  with  the  executive  and  judicial  rulings  under  them,  constitute 
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a  formidable  body  of  jurisprudence,  requiring  years  of  careftil  study, 
and  giving  scope  for  a  separate  branch  of  the  legal  profession. 

In  the  early  legislation  of  Congress  it  was  proposed,  in  the  first  place, 
to  appropriate  a  liberal  portion  of  the  public  lands  as  bounties  to  the 
Oiiicers  and  soldiers  of  the  revolutionary  war,  attesting  the  nation's 
gratitude  for  tlieir  inestimable  services.  The  residue  was  to  be  sold  for 
cash,  or  upon  limited  credit.  The  minimum  price  fixed  by  the  ordi- 
nance of  the  Continental  Congress,  passed  in  1785,  was  $1  per  acre. 
By  statute  of  the  fourth  Congress  under  the  Constitution,  this  minimum 
was  raised  to  $2  -per  acre,  which  by  act  of  April  24, 1820,  was  reduced 
to  the  present  minimum  of  $1  25  per  acre. 

By  act  of  March  3, 1807,  it  was  made  unlawful  for  any  person  to  take 
possession  of,  make  settlement  upon,  or  survey  any  portion  of  the  public 
lands,  until  duly  authorized  by  law,  offenders  being  subjected  to  forcible 
ejection  and  loss  of  all  their  improvements.  Settlers  upon  public  lands 
prior  to  the  passage  of  the  act  were,  however,  permitted,  on  application 
made  prior  to  the  1st  January,  1808,  to  remain  as  tenants  at  will  upon 
tracts  not  exceeding  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres,  on  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  should  prevent  waste  or  damage  to  the  land  and  secure  its 
peaceable  surrender  at  the  demand  of  the  government,  or  to  any  pur- 
chaser under  the  law ;  all  such  applicants  being  required  to  sign  a  "decla- 
ration repudiating  aU  claim  to  the  occupancy  of  the  premises,  except 
the  indulgence  of  the  government.  Inasmuch  as  such  tenants  at  will 
might  become  purchasers  when  the  lands  were  offered  for  sale,  this 
privilege  may  be  regarded  as  the  germ  of  the  pre-emption  privilege  sub- 
sequently granted. 

This  policy  of  ejection  of  trespassers  was  found  to  be  impracticable. 
The  great  western  movement  of  our  people  had  already  commenced,  and 
the  facilities  for  evading  the  execution  of  the  law  presented  resistless 
temptations  to  unlawful  settlement.  The  number  of  trespassers  soon 
became  formidable,  requiring  a  powerful  and  expensive  eftbrt  for  their 
ejection.  Instead  of  rigorously  enforcing  the  restrictions  of  the  act  of 
1807,  Congress  avoided  the  difficulty.  By  acts  of  May  29,  1830,  Janu- 
ary 23, 1832,  July  14,  1832,  June  19, 1834,  July  2, 1836,  June  22,  1838, 
and  June  1, 1840,  provision  was  made  for  healing  an  immense  number  of 
breaches  of  the  law  by  granting  pre-emption  to  settlers  regardless  of 
restrictions.  The  necessities  which  called  forth  these  retrospective 
statutes  became  so  numerous  and  pressing  as  to  raise  the  question  of 
the  soundness  of  the  restrictive  policy. 

By  act  of  September  4, 1841,  this  policy  was  finally  repudiated,  and 
settlement  prior  to  purchase  was  no  longer,  per  se,  a  trespass.  By  this 
noble  statute,  and  the  subsequent  act  of  March  3, 1843,  pre-emption  was 
engrafted  upon  the  public-land  system  as  a  permanent  feature,  yet 
restricted  to  surveyed  lands.  By  act  of  March  3,  1853,  this  privilege 
was  extended  in  California  to  unsurveyed  lands.  By  act  of  July  17, 
1854,  the  same  extension  was  made  in  Oregon  and  Washington ;  by  act 
of  July  22, 1854,  in  Kansas  and  ^Nebraska;  and  by  the  statute  of  August 
4, 1854,  to  Minnesota.  The  act  of  June  2, 1862,  has  been  authorita- 
tively construed  as  extending  pre-emption  to  unsurveyed  lands  in  the 
public  domain. 

To  carry  out  the  liberal  aims  of  the  legislature,  the  executive  has 
availed  itself  of  its  legal  discretion  in  withholding  from  public  sale  all 
surveyed  lands  for  a  time  sufficient  to  give  the  actual  settlers  the  choice 
of  the  best  localities,  thus  saving  them  from  the  monopoly  of  specula- 
tion. The  consideration  upon  which  this  inestimable  privilege  is 
granted  is  a  bona  fide  settlement  upon  and  occupation  of  the  tract  by 
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sach  sabstantial  improvement  and  cultivation  as  clearly  indicate  an 
intention  of  making  it  a  x>ennanent  home.  Such  settlement  of  a  tract 
not  exceeding  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  constituting  a  legal  notice 
to  all  concerned,  is  the  basis  of  an  inceptive  right  which,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  law,  and  by  fulfilling  its  requirements,  a  properly  qualified 
pre-emptor  may  prosecute  to  a  perfect  title. 

The  results  of  this  beneficent  policy  are  seen  in  numerous  States  and 
Territories  occupied  by  multitudes  of  small  tract  owners  where  other- 
wise might  now  be  found  great  land  proprietors.    To  the  energetic  and' 
industrioos  man,  without  means,  it  has  opened  avenues  unnumbered  to 
independence  and  wealth.    It  has  developed  as  the  ruling  class  of  the 
popalation  a  self-reliant  yeomanry,  the  true  popular  element  of  a  dem- 
oentic  republic    It  has  broadened  the  base  of  our  political  system  by 
diSung  the  proprietary  interest  in  the  soil ;  enlarging  the  number  who 
hare  permanent  stake  in  the  preservation  of  our  institutions.    For  cer- 
taift  dasses  of  settlers  it  has  advantage  even  over  the  homestea<l  pro- 
moBS,  as  shown  in  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  homestead  claimants 
hire  availed  themselves  of  the  privilege  sdlowed  by  law  of  commuting 
tJidr  claims  into  pre-emptions. 

Some  modification  in  the  practical  working  of  the  system  is  required 
ID  order  to  enable  it  to  meet  changed  circumstances.  Expensive  liti- 
fcation  might  be  avoided  by  settling  more  definitely  some  of  its  princi- 
Vk»  and  requirements.  The  i)6rmission  of  pre-emption  settlements  on 
imsarveyed  lands  has  occasionsdly  developed  conflicts  arising  from  two 
or  more  settlers  being  found  after  survey  upon  the  same  quarter  section, 
or  even  upon  less  legal  subdivisions.  It  is  suggested  that  the  statute 
be  modified  to  meet  such  cases  by  admitting  joint  entries,  covering  the 
dwellings  and  valuable  improvements  of  both  parties. 

It  is  desired  in  this  connection  to  invite  attention  to  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  last  annual  report,  to  fix  the  limit  of  time  within  which 
pr^emptors  on  unoffered  lands  shall  make  proof  and  payment,  also  to 
pRMcribe  regulations  as  to  appeals,  and  to  require  the  consummation  of 
a  cimm,  either  pre-emption  or  homestead,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
the  ^tutes  under  which  it  had  its  inception.  Attention  is  called  to 
a  discrepancy  in  the  requirements  of  the  statutes  of  May  30, 1862,  and 
Jane  21, 1862,  upon  pre-emptors  settling  on  unsurveyed  lands.  By  the 
fonner  (sec  7)  it  is  required  that  all  applicants  under  the  pre-emption 
bvH  shall  file  their  declaratory  statements  within  three  months  from 
tbe  date  of  the  receipt  at  the  district  land  office  of  the  approved  plat  of 
nrvey,  whcEreas  the  latter  statute  allows  six  months  after  the  receipt  of 
pbts  of  survey  within  which  such  declaratory  statements  may  be  filed. 
It  U  recommended  that  this  matter  be  no  longer  left  to  doubtful  con- 
Rtrartion,  bat  that  it  be  authoritatively  settled  by  statute. 

Hometteads. — ^The  disposal  of  our  public  lands  has  been  accelerated 
by  the  inaagoration  of  the  homestead  policy.  By  act  of  May  20, 1862, 
>  person  entitled  to  pre-emption  may  settle  upon  a  tract  not  otherwise 
tppropriated,  and  not  exceeding  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  mini- 
mom  or  eighty  acres  of  double  minimum,  and  by  continued  occupying 
Md  eoltivaHon  for  five  years,  may  perfect  his  title  by  making  proper 
pmif  of  having  complied  with  the  conditions  prescribed  in  the  law,  and 
^  paying  a  small  amount  of  fees  to  defray  the  expense  of  local  admin* 
vtnutaoiL  By  act  of  June  21,  1866,  the  public  lands  in  Alabama,  Missis- 
«>Pfii^  Limisiana,  Arkansas,  and  Florida,  are  subject  to  disposal  only 
<^W  the  provisions  of  the  homestead  law. 

biriag  ttie  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1869,  rapid  progress  was  made 
^  the  diqxMal  of  the  public  domain  under  the  homestead  provisions.    Its 
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privileges  have  been  eagerly  accepted  by  all  dasses  of  settlers,  both 
native  and  foreign  bom.  The  proofs  of  settlement  and  cultivation  now 
being  submitted  by  claimants  who  have  resided  the  requisite  term  of 
five  years  on  their  respective  tracts,  as  well  as  by  those  who  propose  to 
prove  up  at  an  earlier  period  under  the  eighth  section  of  the  homesteacl 
law,  indicate  the  accession  of  a  thrifty  and  energetic  class  of  settlers, 
giving  promise  of  an  enterprising  and  intelligent  population. 

Since  last  report  2,737,365.05  acres  have  been  disposed  of  under  the 
homestead  statutes^  being  an  increase  of  408,442.80  acres  over  the  aggre- 
gate reported  last  year.  Of  this  quantity  622,507.42  acres  are  within 
the  States  of  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  and  Florida, 
leaving  2,114,857.63  acres  as  entered  within  the  other  public  laud, 
States  and  Territories.  This  area,  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  State  of 
Ohio,  is  included  in  22,811  farms,  of  which  5,187  are  within  the  southern 
States  above  mentioned.  The  number  of  claims  upon  which  final  proof 
was  offered  during  the  fiscal  year  just  closed  is  4,026.  The  total  fees 
and  commissions  received  amount  to  $315,419  49,  while  the  total  expenses 
of  the  General  Land  Office  and  of  seventy-three  district  land  offices 
did  not  exceed  $453,816  43.  Thus  the  fees  received  from  homestead 
settlements  alone  pay  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  expenses  of  the  public- 
land  system,  npt  including  cost  of  surveys.  The  macliinery  of  the  home- 
stead system  has  become  so  nearly  comi)lete  that  few  questions  have 
arisen  since  last  report  involving  construction  of  the  statutes;  two 
important  rulings,  however,  have  been  rendered  which  will  be  of  public 
interest. 

In  final  proof  cases,  where  settlers  cannot  show  continuous  residence 
of  five  years,  dll  other  points  being  satisfactorily  established,  the  proof 
will  be  accepted  as  suflftcient  under  the  eighth  section  of  the  homestead 
law,  and  the  party  will  be  permitted  to  make  payment  for  the  land  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  statute. 

Inquiry  has  been  made  whether  a  homestead  settler  may  not  make 
final  affidavit  and  proof  before  some  officer  authorized  to  administer 
oaths,  and  transmit  the  same  to  the  district  officers  with  the  final  fee 
payment,  where  good  reasons  can  be  given  for  this  departure  from  the 
regular  course.  To  this  it  has  been  replied,  that  the  statute  expressly 
requires  that  the  homestead  party  shall  make  affidavit  at  the  district 
land  office,  and  that  this  department  has  no  authority  to  relax  the  rule ; 
the  testimony  of  the  claimant's  witnesses,  however,  may  be  taken  by 
deposition  before  any  duly  authorized  officer  and  presented  at  the  dis- 
trict laud  office ;  if  satisfactory,  it  will  be  accepted.  It  is  estimate 
that  the  total  number  of  acres  disposed  of  during  the  year  for  actual 
settlement  is  not  less  than  3,037,365  acres,  included  in  about  25,311 
farms.  If  to  the  above  we  add  the  number  of  farms  purchased  at  private 
entry  for  cash,  or  located  with  military  land -warrants  or  agricultiu-al 
college  scrip,  and  also  the  tracts  sold  by  railway  companies  from  their 
landed  endowments,  we  have  very  little  difficulty  in  arriving  at  the  con- 
clusion that  by  the  direct  or  indirect  operations  of  our  public  land 
system  during  the  i^ast  year,  no  less  than  60,000  small  farms  have  been 
added  to  the  agricultural  freeholds  of  the  United  States.  This  is  about 
double  the  total  number  of  land-owners  in  England,  as  returned  by  the 
British  census  of  1861.  But  the  principle  of  pre-emption,  in  a  modified 
form,  has  been  applied  to  town  sites.  The  law  gives  great  facilities  for 
building  towns  and  cities  on  the  public  domain,  which  have  been  exten- 
sively used  in  the  different  States  and  Territories.  If,  then,  we  group 
together  the  agricultural  and  urban  settlements  on  the  public  domain, 
and  the  increase  of  freeholds  in  the  southern  States,  growing  out  of  the 
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sobdiTisioD  of  estates  consequent  upon  the  revolution  of  the  system  of 
labor,  we  figure  up  an  addition  to  the  lauded  proprietors  of  the  nation 
dnriiig  the  last  fiscal  year  of  80,000.  Considering  the  enormous  increase 
of  ij^tUements  on  the  public  lands  during  the  present  decade,  it  is  but 
fair  to  estimate  the  present  number  of  agricultural  freeholds  at  about 
doable  the  number  returned  in  the  last  census  reports,  or  four  millions. 
If  to  these  we  add  the  urban  proprietors,  we  have  almost  five  and  a  half 
miUioDs,  or  about  one  in  every  eight  of  the  population.  History  may  be 
challenged  for  a  parallel  to  these  facts.  Never  had  a  free  people  so 
completely  in  their  own  hands  the  elements  of  their  political  and  social 
destiny.  Upon  this  great  mass  of  sniall  proprietary  interests  we  may 
lest  our  hope  of  escaping  those  giant  evils  of  centralization  of  property 
and  80cial  influence  by  which  even  the  massive  civilization  of  the  grealr 
fi&]Hre  of  antiquity  was  undermined  and  rendered  unable  to  withstand 
ibe  deluge  of  northern  barbarism.  In  order  to  preserve  our  free  insti- 
mms  we  must  watch  with  jealous  vigilance  and  promptly  counteract 
anv  tendency  to  centralization. 

PBE-EMPTION  AND  HOMESTEAD  RULINGS. 

In  the  administration  of  the  settlement  statutes,  cases  have  arisen  of 
the  following  character: 

A  parti'  who  had  made  an  entry  under  the  homestead  law  commuted 
hi"*  title  under  the  eighth  section  of  the  homestead  act  of  May  20,  1862. 
V[H)n  the  same  day  that  he  perfected  his  homestead  title  he  filed  a 
declaratory  statement  for  other  tracts  as  a  pre-emption. 

It  was  held,  that  to  initiate  a  pre-emption  claim,  actual  .personal  settle- 
mt»nt  must  be  made  on  the  tracts  claimed  prior  to  the  filing  of  a  de- 
Haratory  statement,  and  consequently  that  the  homestead  settler  could 
not  have  made  a  legal  preemption  settlement  on  any  public  land  prior 
t<)  hbs  consummation  of  his  homestead. 

The  tenth  section,  act  of  September  4, 1841,  granting  the  right  of  pre- 
emption, provides  tuat  "no  person  who  shall  quit  or  abandon  his  resi- 
dence on  his  own  land  to  reside  on  the  public  land  in  the  same  State  or 
Territory  shall  acquire  any  right  of  pre-emption  under  this  act." 

In  view  of  this  inhibition,  and  the  fact  that  no  settlement  preceded 
the  filing  of  the  pre-emption  declaration^  such  declaration  is  held  to  be 
invalid,  and  that  the  party  connected  with  the  proceedings  acquired  no 
pre-i^niption  right  under  such  circumstances. 

In  another  case,  a  settler  entered  certain  tracts  as  a  homestead,  and 
within  a  year  and  a  half  filed  his  pre-emption  declaration  for  other  tracts, 
not  having  either  abandoned  or  consummated  his  homestead. 

In  this  case*  it  was  ruled  that  claims  could  not  be  initiated  and  car- 
riwl  forward  by  the  same  parties,  pari  passu^  under  the  pre-emption 
and  homestead  statutes,  for  the  reason  tliat  continuous  personal  resi- 
dence on  the  tracts  claimed,  from  the  inception  to  the  consummation  of 
the  ehiinL,  was  an  essential  condition  under  each  of  said  statutes,  and 
that  as  the  homestead  party  could  not  have  an  actual  personal  residence 
on  two  different  tracts  at  the  same  time,  the  pre-emption  filing  made 
Sifier  the  initiation  of  his  homestead  w  as  unlawful. 

Where  lands  have  once  been  offered  at  public  sale,  and  are  afterwards 
withdrawn  from  market  for  railroad  puri)ose8,  pre-emption  settlements 
ttiide  thereon  in  good  faith,  prior  to  date  of  witJidraical,  are  subject  to 
nwrammation  within  the  period  fixed  by  law  for  proving  up  and  enter- 
^  oflered  lands,  to  wit :  in  twelve  months  from  the  date  of  settlenient 
^  tke  ordinary  minimum  of  $1  25  j^r  acre. 
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Wliere  offered  laDds  are  embraced  iD  a  declaratory  statement  and  tbe 
filing  is  formally  abandoned  or  forfeited  for  want  of  compliance  with 
tbe  legal  requirements,  tbe  tracts  embraced  insucb  statement  are  sub- 
ject to  private  entry  witbout  being  again  advertised  and  re-oflfered. 

Where  lands  of  this  class  are  embraced  in  homestead  or  other  entries, 
subsequently  canceled,  they  are  not  subject  to  ordinary  private  entry  until 
proi>erly  restored  by  advertisement  and  re-offering. 

It  is  ruled  that  the  register  and  receiver  have  no  authority  to  allow 
homesteads  on  tracts  covered  by  pre-emption  filings,  upon  ex  parte  afli- 
davit  that  there  are  no  pre-emption  improvements  thereon. 

In  the  case  of  filings  on  offered  lands,  where  proof  and  payment  are 
not  maile  within  the  twelve  months  allowed  by  law,  the  filings  are  for- 
feited and  the  tracts  are  subject  to  homestead. 

In  other  cases,  where  allegations  are  made  of  non-compliance  with  the 
requirements  of  the  statutes  by  parties  claiming  under  pre-emption,  the 
register  and  receiver,  on  application  for  cancellation,  require  such  alle- 
gations to  be  made  under  oath;  and  if  satisfactory  cause  is  shown,  the 
land  officers  are  required  to  appoint  a  day  of  hearing,  giving  the  parties 
in  interest  at  least  thirty  days'  notice;  and  thereafter  they  are  required 
to  make  a  report  for  final  decision  of  the  department. 

It  has  been  represented  by  the  district  officers  that  there  are  many 
eases  where  single  men  have  taken  land  under  the  pre-emption  and 
homestead  statutes,  who  go  on  their  claims  and  plow  a  few  acres,  or 
have  such  work  done,  build  a  shanty,  and  live  there  a  few  days  or  weeks, 
and  then,  after  absence  of  four  or  five  months,  return  for  a  short  period, 
taking  care  not  to  be  absent  for  the  full  period  of  six  months.  And  fur- 
ther, that  cases  have  occurred  where  pre-emptors  work  at  a  trade,  or 
practice  a  profession  some  miles  from  their  claims,  hire  persons  to  make 
improvements  for  them,  and  occasionally  go  to  the  premises,  the  claim- 
ants making  slight  improvements  at  or  prior  to  the  time  of  filing  their 
declaratory  statements. 

The  object  of  the  pre-emption  and  homestead  statutes  is  to  secure  the 
development  of  the  public  lands  by  actual  and  permanent  settlement 
thereon,  and  cultivation,  as  a  means  of  increasing  the  national  wealth 
and  resources.  Our  general  practice  requires  claimants  under  these 
statutes  to  show  actual  and  continuous  personal  residence  upon  the 
land  from  the  inception  of  claim  to  its  consummation,  with  such  extent 
of  improvements  and  of  actual  cultivation  as  will  clearly  identify  the 
claimant  with  the  premises  as  a  permanent  and  bona  fide  settler.  Fur- 
ther, that  no  entries  should  be  permitted  under  the  pre-emption  stat- 
utes unless  the  fact  is  shown  that  at  least  six  months  of  actual  and 
continuous  residence  is  made  by  the  pre-emptor  prior  to  date  of  entry, 
except  in  cases  where  the  extent  of  cultivation  and  value  of  improve- 
ments clearly  identify  the  claimant  as  a  x)ermanent  settler. 

The  same  rule  is  applicable,  in  cases  of  commutations  of  homestead, 
under  the  homestead  act  of  May  20, 1862. 

It  has  been  enjoined  upon  the  registers  and  receivers,  in  all  cases  of 
the  character  referred  to,  where  absence  is  shown,  or  where  they  have 
grounds  for  belief  that  the  claimant  is  not  a  hana  fide  settler,  to  require 
satisfactory  testimony  by  two  witnesses  in  each  case,  before  they  are 
authorized  to  permit  an  entry. 

Where  the  testimony  is  not  satisfactory  to  the  district  land  officers 
and  the  claimant  insists  upon  the  right  of  pre-emption  entry  without 
further  i>roof,  the  register  and  receiver  are  required  to  render  their  decis- 
ion and  notify  the  party  thereof,  in  order  that  an  appeal  may  be  submitted 
to  the  department  for  final  decision. 
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Cases  have  arisen  where  settlers  have  found  it  necessary,  temporarily, 
to  leave  their  tracts  in  view  of  Indian  incursions.  In  such  cases  the 
department  will  treat  the  temporary  absence  as  caused  by  duress,  and 
ai^  of  DO  prejudice  to  the  settler  where  all  other  requirements  of  the  stat- 
ute have  been  complied  with,  and  where  the  parties  return  to  their  claims 
as  eariy  as  may  be  consistent  with  personal  safety  to  tiiemselves  and 
their  families. 

LAND  GBANTS  IN  AID  OP  POPULAB    EDUCATION. 

Free  institutions  are  incompatible  with  popular  ignorance.  Republi- 
eaoijiio,  the  beau  ideal  of  civil  government,  to  which  man  has  arrived  only 
after  a  long  and  painful  experience  of  error  and  suffering,  can  subsist 
oDly  with  popular  elements  develox>ed  by  intellectual  culture,  enlightened 
bj  the  lessons  of  history,  and  subjected  to  effective  moral  discipline. 
'pm  ioeapacity  of  many  nations  of  the  Old  World  to  maintain  popular 
iiutitiitions  may  serve  as  a  partial  excuse  for  the  continuance  of  monarch- 
ical or  aristocratic  authority;  but  for  the  loss  of  self-government  by  a 
p^o{^  once  in  its  enjoyment  there  can  be  no  excuse  whatever.  Every 
free  society  is  placed  under  imperative  obligations  to  perpetuate  its 
beneficent  constitution  by  a  careful  training  of  each  successive  generation 
of  its  people. 

Never  in  history  was  this  social  obligation  so  fully  and  unreservedly 
reeogDized  as  by  the  founders  of  this  republic.  Prior  to  the  Bevolution 
in  the  different  colonies,  the  subject  of  popular  education  had  attracted 
attention,  and  provision  had  been  made  for  its  practical  realization  to  a 
nirpristng  extent  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  circumstances  of 
the  worid  in  that  age.  The  theory  of  general  education  found  no  basis 
in  the  aristocratic  social  constitution  of  the  mother  country,  while  in  the 
Honies  themselves  were  to  be  found  influences  decidedly  hostile  to  it, 
both  in  theory  and  practice.  The  injustice  and  persecution,  however, 
which  had  caused  the  immigration  to  this  country,  especially  to  the 
northern  colonies,  had  wonderiully  neutralized  the  religious  and  political 
prejodices  of  our  forefathers,  and  prepared  them  to  accept  doctrines  of 
very  opposite  tendency.  The  comparative  feebleness  of  aristocratic 
freMi§e  in  the  forests  of  the  New  World,  permitted  to  the  sentiment  of 
independent  manhood  a  development  which  it  never  would  have  real- 
ixed  amid  the  overshadowing  prescription  of  feudal  Europe.  Whatever 
dictionary  public  opinion  may  have  resisted,  the  idea  of  democracy 
^85  uprooted  and  reversed  by  the  Eevolution,  that  wonderful  social 
influence  by  which  so  many  effete  principles  and  institutions  were  swept 
>way.  The  establishment  of  democracy  was  followed  by  the  natural 
fit^velopment  of  its  principles,  especially  in  the  direction  of  popular 
Hncation. 

In  regard  to  the  endowment  of  educational  institutions  by  the  govern- 
ment, very  little  difficulty  seems  to  have  been  experienced  by  our  Others. 
They  asfouned,  without  question,  that  a  government,  as  the  organ  of  soci- 
ety, enjoys  the  right  and  is  is  vested  with  the  power  to  meet  this  social 
o<t;easity.  No  member  of  the  Continental  Congress  seems  to  have  raised 
the  question  in  the  discussions  upon  the  provision  in  the  noble  ordinance 
^'f  )Iarch  20, 1786,  the  nucleus  of  the  present  public-land  system,  by 
*hich  section  16  of  every  township  was  set  apart  for  the  endowment  of 
Ithlie  schools.  This  x>olicy  at  once  met  with  enthusiastic  approval  from 
^  public,  and  was  tacitly  incorporated  into  the  American  system  as 
<"^  «f  its  fimdamental  organic  ideas.  It  has  become  part  and  parcel  of 
^^«y  democratic  movement  in  the  Old  World,  and  is  repudiated  only 
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by  parties  and  interests  allied  with  reactionary  despotism  both  political 
and  ecclesiastical. 

This  reservation  of  a  section,  or  one  mile  square,  of  six  hnndred  and 
forty  acres,  in  each  township,  for  the  support  of  public  schools,  was  spe- 
cially provided  for  in  the  organization  of  each  new  State  and  Territory 
up  to  the  time  of  the  admission  of  Oregon,  in  which  instance  the  policy 
wa«  inaugurated  of  duplicating  the  quantity,  section  36,  as  well  as  sec- 
tion 16,  being  granted  "in  place,"  or,  where  covered  by  prior  adverse 
rights,  indemnified  elsewhere  by  selection  from  unsold  public  land  ma<le 
by  authority  of  tlie  State  interested.  This  increased  donation  was  repeat- 
ed in  the  admission  of  each  subsequent  State  except  West  Virginia, 
which  had  no  public  lands  within  her  limits. 

For  the  endowment  of  educational  institutions  of  a  higher  grade,  at 
least  two  townships,  embracing  seventy-two  sections,  have  been  granted 
to  each  new  State.  Special  grants  have  also  been  made  to  private  enter- 
prises. The  fruits  of  this  enlightened  liberality  are  seen  in  the  elevated 
tone  of  even  our  pioneer  civilization. 

By  act  of  July  2, 1862,  our  educational  endowment  system  was  enlarged 
by  the  donation  to  each  State  of  thirty  thousand  acres  of  public  land  for 
each  senator  and  represenative  to  which  it  was  entitled  under  the  appor- 
tionment of  1860,  for  the  support  of  colleges,  for  the  cultivation  of  agri- 
cultural and  mechanical  science  and  art.  From  the  able  report  of  the 
superintendent  of  public  schools  of  Missouii  for  1868  is  taken  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  actual  disposal  of  several  of  the  State  quotas  un- 
der this  grant,  having  been  compiled  from  correspondence  with  the  State 
authorities. 

Massachusetts  received  360,000  acres,  which  were  sold  for  $236,307. 
Of  the  income  derivable  from  this  fund,  two-thirds  are  devoted  to  an 
agricultural  college  located  at  Amherst,  and  the  other  third  to  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Institute  of  Technology. 

North  Carolina  received  scrip  to  the  amount  of  270,000  acres,  upon 
which,  at  the  date  of  the  correspondence,  nothing  had  been  realized. 
The  scrip  had  been  sold,  but  under  such  circumstances  that  the  trustees 
of  the  university  to  whom  it  was  granted  declined  to  receive  the 
proceeds.  If  the  act  under  which  the  sale  was  made  should  not  be  inval- 
idated, the  university  will  realize  $135,000;  a  sum  insufficient  for  the 
support  of  an  agricultural  institution. 

New  Jersey  had  sold  her  210,000  acres  for  $110,000 ;  this,  being  insuf- 
ficient to  maintain  a  separate  institution,  was  added  to  the  endowment 
of  Eutgers  College  and  Scientific  School. 

Indiana  had  received  $200,000  for  her  390,000  acres ;  a  sum  inadequate 
to  the  establishment  of  a  separate  institution,  which  will  require  addi- 
tional endowment  from  the  State. 

West  Virginia  had  a  grant  of  150,000  acres,  for  which  she  received 
$85,000.    No  institution  as  yet  established. 

Kansas  seems  to  have  disposed  of  her  90,000  acres  on  unusually  advan- 
tageous terms,  realizing  $360,000,  which,  if  judiciously  managed,  will,  it 
is  thought,  support  a  college. 

Minnesota  was  still  more  fortunate,  receiving  $600,000  for  120,000 
acres,  constituting  a  respectable  endowment  for  a  college. 

Michigan  had  sold  but  a  small  proportion  of  her  240,000  acres,  hold- 
ing it  at  $2  60  per  acre.  It  was  proposed  to  reduce  the  price  so  as  to 
secure  an  early  sale  of  the  land,  with  the  expectation  of  realizing  some 
$500,000.  The  college  that  had  received  the  endowment  had,  at  the 
date  of  the  correspondence,  been  for  eleven  years  in  successful  opera- 
tion. 
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Connecticat  had  sold  land  scrip  representing  180,000  acresfor  $130,000, 
which  was  invested  in  State  bonds  at  six  per  cent.,  the  annual  proceeds, 
$S,100,  being  annually  paid  over  to  Yale  College  for  support  of  the  Shef- 
tieid  Scientific  School. 

Kentucky  realized  $165,000  for  her  330,000  acres.  Her  agricultural 
college  is  part  of  the  State  University.  It  is  fully  organized,  and  has 
two  hundred  students. 

Illinois  has  sold  a  part  of  her  480,000  acres  for  $250,192  50,  and  it 
WB»  hoped  the  disposal  of  the  remainder,  unsold,  would  augment  the  sum 
to  a  large  endowment.    The  college  is  a  separate  institution. 

Ohio  had  sold  620,920  acres  for  $;{42,450  80.  The  proceeds  had  been 
inverted  at  6  per  cent,  per  annum,  but  no  plan  of  organization  had  beeu 
<ielennined  upon. 

WuKonain  had  devoted  her  240,000  acres  to  an  agricultural  depart- 
iwnt  of  the  State  University.  It  had  not  been  disposed  of,  but  promised 
t«»  mdize  a  respectable  endowment.  The  people  of  the  county  wherein 
the  institution  is  located  had  given  $40,000  in  furtherance  of  the  enter- 
{iri.^.    An  ex|)eriniental  farm  was  part  of  the  investment. 

Pennsylvania  ha<l  received  for  her  780,000  acres  $439,186  80.  The  State 
had  pren  $150,000  in  addition,  yet  the  united  sum  was  thought  insufd- 
eifDt  to  maintain  the  college,  which  is  a  separate  institution. 

Iowa  located  240,000  acres  of  scrip  within  her  own  limits,  and  the  plans 
of  sale  and  lease  have  both  been  followed,  the  latter  being  preferred. 
The  lands  selected  are  valued  at  $480,000.  The  college  is  located  upon 
a  form  of  six  hundred  and  forty  acres,  with  buildings  valued  at  $111,000. 

Maryland  from  the  sale  of  210,000  acres  realized  but  $105,000.  This 
was  assigned  to  an  agricultural  college  already  in  existence,  yielding  an 
iiM-ome  of  $6,000.  The  secretary  of  state,  after  expressing  doubt  of  its  suf- 
ficiently to  support  a  separate  institution,  adds:  ^^But  the  best  agricul- 
taristH  and  educators  are  dissatisfied.  The  prophecy  is  that  the  State 
vill  sink  $100,000  and  that  the  college  will  go  under.  It  cannot  thrive 
a*  a  purely  agricultural  school." 

('alifomia's  quota  under  this  grant  is  150,000  acres.  It  was  proposed 
therewith  to  found  at  Oakland  ^^  the  college  of  agriculture,  mining,  and 
SM^haiuc  arts,"  part  of  the  State  University  to  be  located  at  this  place. 

Missouri  received  a  grant  of  330,000  acres,  but  many  of  the  selections 
heing  double-minimum  land  on  the  line  of  the  South  Pacific  railroad,  it 
wail  leduced  in  quantity  to  280,000  acres.  A  year  previous  these  selections 
w«*iv  estimated  at  the  value  of  $336,000,  but  according  to  the  estimate  of 
tbe  State  register,  this  estimate  had  risen  26  per  cent,  by  June  15, 1869, 
m  account  of  the  general  rise  in  value  of  lands  along  the  line  of  the 
railroad. 

New  York  received  under  the  grant  scrip  representing  990,000  acreis. 
TV  entire  proceeds  of  this  munificent  gift  were  appropriated  to  Cornell 
I'niveraitj',  at  Ithaca,  upon  several  conditions,  among  which  the  most 
u&fmrtant  were  that  Ezra  Cornell  should  give  to  the  institution  $500,000, 
^  that  one  student  from  each  of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
aiwembly  districts  should  be  educated  free  of  expense  for  tuition,  such 
^tadents  being  designated  by  a  competitive  examination  on  a  plan  laid 
•l«»wn  in  the  act.  Mr.  Cornell  has  donated  not  only  the  $500,000  required, 
W  also  two  hundred  acres  of  land,  the  Jewell  collection  of  geology  and 
pKiLiHHitology,  which  had  cost  him  $10,000,  and  $25,000  in  subsequent 
i^mations.  Besides  all  this,  Mr.  Cornell  had  invested  $300^0  in  pur- 
dttniDg  the  scrip  and  in  locating  the  lands  of  the  university.  He  had  pre- 
vii«ily  erected  in  Ithaca^  at  a  cost  of  nearly  $100,000,  afree  public  library, 

witii  brge  halls  and  lecture  rooms,  affording  extensive  supplementary 
*c<»iwiiodation8  to  the  institution. 
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The  failare  of  many  of  the  States  to  reiilize  a  competent  endowment 
from  the  bonnty  of  Congress  may  be  attributed  to  hasty  and  inconsid- 
erate disposal.  Those  States  which  still  hold  their  lands  either  on  lease 
or  awaiting  the  rise  of  the  market,  bid  fair  to  receive  adequate  means 
for  the  support  of  their  agricultural  colleges.  The  benefits  even  of  the 
most  unpromising  of  these  enterprises,  however,  amply  justify  the  expend- 
iture. 

In  1860  the  entire  number  of  educational  establishments  in  the  United 
States  was  113,006.  with  148,742  teachers  and  5,417,880  pupils;  the 
annual  income  was  $33,990,482.  Qf  these  aggregates  445  were  collet- 
ate  institutions  with  54,969  students.  The  a^^emies  and  other  schools 
not  designated  as  public  schools  numbered  6,636,  with  455,559  pnpilH. 
The  number  of  public  schools  was  106,915,  with  4,917,552  pupils.  The 
aggregate  number  of  public  libraries  was  27,730,  embracing  13,316,379 
volumes.  The  extension  and  perfection  of  our  educational  system  has 
kept  in  advance  of  even  our  wonderful  increase  in  population  and  phys- 
ical resources.  It  is  not  directed  by  any  overpowering  interest  to  the 
promotion  of  selfish  ends.  It  is  controlled  and  directed  by  the  people 
themselves.  Intelligence  is  at  a  high  premium  in  every  free  State,  and 
is  ample  security  for  the  faithful  execution  of  this  popular  power. 

Bigid  disciplinarians  bewail  the  lack  of  symmetry  with  which  these 
popular  efforts  are  conducted,  but  true  wisdom  teaches  us  to  delay  the 
formation  of  a  complete  system  of  American  education  until  our  experi- 
ence shall  have  developed  the  true  elements  and  necessities  of  the  work. 

Inasmuch  as  no  general  enumeration  has  been  made  since  the  census 
of  1860,  it  is  impossible  to  procure  aggregates  representing  the  pi-esent 
status  of  educational  enterprise  in  this  country.  A  few  items,  selected 
from  the  school  reports  of  the  public-land  States,  will  serve  to  illustrate 
at  once  the  wonderAil  advance  in  the  educational  work  of  the  nation, 
and  the  influence  of  the  public-land  system  in  its  promotion. 

The  commissioner  of  common  schools  for  the  State  of  Ohio,  in  his 
report  of  the  school  year  ending  August  31, 1868,  shows  that  there  were 
1,019,192  youths  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty-one  years,  entitled 
to  the  benefits  of  the  common-school  system,  being  an  increase  of  23,942, 
or  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  upon  the  previous  report.  The  totiU  value 
of  school-houses  and  grounds  in  the  same  year  was  $10,330,097,  being 
an  increase  of  $1,257,654  over  the  value  in  1867.  The  whole  number  of 
schools  in  1868  was  11,783,  an  increase  of  44;  pupils  enrolled  731,772^  an 
increase  of  27,005 ;  average  daily  attendance  411,721,  increase  13,235 ; 
teachers  21,592,  increase  24. 

In  summing  up  results  of  the  enlightened  and  beneficent  leg^islation 
of  the  national  government  in  this  respect,  it  is  ascertained  that  the 
B,ggregs,te  endowments  in  the  cause  of  education  are — 

Acres. 

For  common  schools 67, 983, 914 

For  universities 1, 082,  880 

In  virtue  of  the  agricultural  and  mechanic  college  grant. . .     9, 610, 000 

Total \ 78, 576,  794 

If  the  third  grant  above  referred  to  be  extended  to  the 
eleven  Territories  when  admitted  as  States,  and  on  the 
basis  of  two  senators  and  one  representative  each,  the  ag- 
ricidtural  and  mechanic  college  grant  would  receive  an 
increase  of 990, 000 


* 
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Middiig  the  princely  endowment  by  Congress  in  the  cause  of  education 
of  79,566, 794  acres,  or  124,323  square  miles — ^a  larger  surface  than  the 
united  areas  of  England,  Wales,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  all  the  sur- 
loanding  islands  in  the  English  seas. 

CONCESSIONS  IN  AID  OF  INTEBNAL  IMPEOVEMENTS. 

Congress,  by  the  act  of  3d  March,  1863,  granted  200,000  acres  of  laud 
U)  the  State  of  Michigan,  ^^  to  aid  in  building  a  harbor  and  ship  canal 
at  Portage  Lake,  Keewenaw  Point,  Lake  Superior."  The  State  has 
taken  the  action  required  by  the  st^^tute,  and  through  agents  has  filed 
luttsof  the  whole  200,000  acres.  Of  that  quantity  192,050  acres  have  been 
certified  to  Michigan,  the  residue  being  in  course  of  adjustment.\  These 
lands  were  required  to  be  selected  from  those  nearest  the  line  of  im- 
provement, by  alternate  sections,  and  are  accordingly  being  so  selected. 
By  the  act  of  July,  3  1866,  a  ftirther  grant  of  200,000  acres  was  made 
for  the  purpose  above  mentioned ;  150,000  acres  to  be  taken  from 
alttfoate  odd-numbered  sections,  and  50,000  acres  of  the  even-numbered 
^rtiooB,  all  in  the  Upper  Peninsula,  and  of  lands  to  which  homestead 
^r  jve-emption  rights  did  not  exist.  Of  this  grant,  133,058  acres  have 
1^*0  certified  to  the  State,  and  the  residue  is  in  process  of  adjustment. 

An  heretofore  stated,  the  grants  to  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  by  acts  of 
•^h  August,  1846,  and  3d  August,  1854,  for  the  improvement  of  the  Fox 
uid  Wisconsin  rivers,  have  been  finally  adjusted.  Such  is  also  the  case 
»ith  the  grant  of  100,000  acres,  made  by  the  act  of  July  3,  1866,  in  aid 
of  the  constraction  of  a  ship  canal  to  connect  the  waters  of  Lake  Supe- 
rior with  Lac  La  Belle,  which  has  been  finally  closed.  The  grant  of 
Lwywo  acres  made  to  Wisconsin  by  the  act  of  April  10, 1866.  to  aid 
in  the  constraction  of  a  breakwater  and  ship  canal  at  the  nead  of 
Stargeon  Bay,  to  connect  the  waters  of  Green  Bay  with  Lake  Michigan, 
bart  been  fully  satisfied. 

\a  shown  in '  the  last  report,  it  was  decided  by  the  department  that 
th<»  grant  of  5W),000  acres,  made  by  the  act  of  September,  1841,  and  ex- 
ieD«M  to  Nebraska  by  act  of  February  9. 1867,  should  not  be  reduced  by 
th<»  quantity  granted  by  the  act  of  April  19, 1864,  for  the  reason  that 
tbc  latter  grant  was  for  purposes  wholly  distinct  from  those  contem- 
platwl  by  the  act  of  1841.  Under  this  grant  the  State  has  selected 
•Wi,lW7  acres,  which  are  in  process  of  adjustment,  and  the  whole  will 
f^nm  be  finally  adjusted  and  settled. 

Die  mnnificeDce  of  Congress  in  aid  of  internal  improvements  is  shown 
:!i  the  grants  for  that  object — 

Acres. 

^'iHler  act  of  1841,  which,  when  fully  satisfied,  will  be 

equal  to 7, 306, 544.67 

To  which  add,  on  account  of  prior  grants  for  roads  and 

improvement  of  rivers 623, 716.14 

Ij«  Moines  improvement 833, 079.70 

y»\  and  Wisconsin  Biver  improvement 683, 728.42 

^'anal  purposes 4, 406, 986.00 

Total 13,853,054.93 

E^mated  for  wagon  roads 3,  782, 213.27 

H^idenoe  of  title  has  already  been  furnished  in  aid  of 
nilioads 22, 221, 308.87 
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The  estimated  area  which  will  inure  under  existing  laws  in  aid  of  the 
construction  of  railways  and  wagon  roads  is  185,890,794.67  acres,  show- 
ing subsidies  unequaled  in  the  history  of  any  government  for  the  ob- 
jects contemplated. 

CITIES  AND  TOWNS  ON  THE  PUBLIC  LAlJfDS. 

The  town-sito  acts  of  March  2, 1867,  and  June  8, 1868,  have  given 
new  impetus  to  the  building  of  cities  and  towns  upon  the  public  domain. 
The  enterprising  population  of  different  portions  of  the  West  are  asso- 
ciating themselves  into  communities  for  purposes  of  trade  and  com- 
merce. 

Applications  for  the  entry  under  the  aforesaid  laws  of  the  lands  em- 
braced in  such  town  sites  are  daily  being  made  to  the  district  land  oflSces, 
and  then  refei*red  to  the  department  for  final  adjustment.  In  some 
instances  the  entry  of  large  cities  lias  been  authorized  at  the  minimom 
rate  of  $1  25  per  acre.  The  probate  judge  or  the  mayor  of  the  city  or 
town  makes  the  entry  in  trust  for  the  inhabitants,  and  Ijhen  executes  a 
deed  to  each  lot-holder. 

Various  questions  have  arisen  as  to  the  location  of  towns  in  the  min- 
eral regions,  and  as  to  the  authority  of  the  mayor  of  a  town  to  receive  a 
patent  in  trust  for  persons  residing  and  owning  lots  outside  of  corporate 
limits.  Under  date  of  April  21,  1869,  the  Commissioner  decided  that 
the  town  of  Nevada  City,  California,  could  enter  a  certain  tract  which 
had  been  once  used  for  mining,  the  evidence  showing  the  mines  were 
worked  out  and  exhausted,  and  the  premises  more  valuable  for  purposes 
of  trade  and  agriculture  than  for  mining. 

In  the  case  of  the  application  of  the  corporate  authorities  of  Grass 
Valley,  California,  it  was  held,  that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  stat- 
ute, in  donating  lands  for  town-site  purposes,  to  extend  the  operation 
of  the  grant  beyond  the  limits  of  an  incorporated  town;  for  the  reason 
that  the  trust  must  be  executed  by  the  mayor  or  other  corporate  au- 
thorities, in  his  or  their  official  capacity,  for  the  benefit  of  the  actual 
residents  of  the  town,  and  not  for  those  residing  outside  the  corporate 
limits. 

During  the  pajst  year  applications  have  been  made  to  file  declaratory 
statements,  under  the  acts  aforesaid,  for  a  number  of  towns  and  cities 
upon  the  public  land,  sixteen  of  them  being  in  the  Territory  of  Utah. 

The  entry  of  the  town  site  of  Helena,  in  Montana  Territory,  contain- 
ing a  population  of  eight  thousand,  and  doing  an  annual  business  of 
twenty-five  million  dollars,  has  been  authorized  during  the  year ;  also 
those  of  Nevada  City,  California,  and  Le  Grand,  Oregon.  The  evidence 
in  support  of  the  applications  of  other  cities  and  towns  varying  in  popu- 
lation from  five  hundred  to  five  thousand,  are  in  process  of  adjudica- 
tion by  this  office. 

All  of  the  entries  and  applications  mentioned  are  under  the  statutes 
of  March  2, 1867,  and  June  8, 1868,  except  that  of  Le  Grand,  which 
is  made  under  the  act«  of  1864  and  1865. 

It  is  estimated  that  thirteen  thousand  towns  and  cities  have  been 
laid  out  upon  the  public  domain  since  the  organization  of  the  land  sys- 
tem. Some  of  these  cities  and  towns  are  now  important  centers  of  trade, 
and  are  exerting  a  marked  influence  upon  the  business  prospects  of  the 
"  Great  West.'' 

A  few  years  ago  the  larger  portion  of  this  vast  extent  of  public  lands 
was  a  wilderness,  covered  here  and  there  by  the  villages  of  the  aborig- 
ines and  the  trading-posts  of  the  trapper.    What  a  change  has  come 
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over  this  scene !  Now,  what  were  once  the  "  wilderness  and  the  solitary 
;»ua*e  "^  are  no  longer  so ;  large  cities  and  thriving  towns,  with  their 
busy  popalations,  dot  the  whole  extent  of  our  western  Territories. 

The  beneficent  nature  of  the  various  town-site  laws  is  exi)ected  to  still 
further  develop  and  unfold  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  associ- 
ation together  into  communities,  and  the  formation  and  building  of 
tovrns  u^ion  the  public  lands. 

THE  ESTABLISHMENT  AND  REOPENING  OF  L-t\J^D  OFFICES,  CHANGES 
IN  LOCATION  OF  THE  SAME,  AND  ADJUSTMENT  OF  BOUNDARIES  OF 
IXSh  DISTRICTS. 

Pursuant  to  the  President's  order  of  7th  July,  1868,  the  removal  of 
:hH  land  offices  from  Omaha  to  West  Pointy  from  Nebraska  City  to 
Lm^An,  and  from  Brownsville  to  Beatrice^  in  the  State  of  Nebraska,  has 
Wii  oousunimated. 

iu  executive  order  of  20th  April,  1869,  an  additional  land  office  at 
Grmi  Islandj  Nebraska,  has  been  opened  for  the  disposal  of  lands  in 
the  *' Grand  Island''  district,  created  by  act  of  Congress  approved  27th 
•'iJr,  1808,  the  district  embracing  all  that  portion  of  the  Omaha 
iv  liuied  within  the  following  limits,  to  wit :  on  the  east  by  the  line 
•iividiiig  ranges  6  and  7  east;  on  the  north  by  the  line  dividing  town- 
>Jjii>h  IKI  and  21  north ;  on  the  south  by  the  south  bank  of  the  Platte 
liiVer ;  and  on  the  west  by  the  west  boundary  of  the  State. 

I5y  notice,  dated  June  7th,  1869,  the  boundaries  of  the  Aurora  land 
♦li-trict  in  the  States  of  Nevada  and  California,  formerly  comi)08ed  of 
the  ruunties  of  Esmeralda  in  the  former,  and  Mono  and  Inyo  in  the  lat- 
[;r  8tute,  were  so  modified  as  to  conform  in. their  exterior  limits  to  the 
l\ur<  of  public  survey,  as  follows :  Beginning  at  the  corner  common  to 
toniiNbips  13  and  l\t  north,  ranges  39  and  40  east  of  the  Mount 
i^.Mo  base  and  meridian,  when  the  same  shall  have  been  CvStablished ; 
tUiM-e  west  on  the  line  between  townshi[)S  13  and  14  north  to  the  inter- 
*«tion  of  the  line  between  ranges  26  and  27  east;  thence  south  on  this 
i-nj^re-line  to  the  intersection  of  the  second  stiindard  parallel  north ; 
thfure  west  to  the  lino  between  ranges  22  and  23  east ;  thence  south 
•iloQtT  iij^»  line  l)etween  ranges  22  and  23  east  to  the  intersection  of  the 
r-r^t  standard  parallel  south ;  thence  east  to  the  line  between  ranges 
-••and  27  eavSt ;  thence  south  on  the  line  between  ranges  26  and  27 
*^»-x  to  the  intersection  of  the  third  standard  parallel  sonth ;  thence 
y^t  to  the  line  between  ranges  32  and  33  east ;  thence  south  on  the  line 
'twt-en  ranges  32  and  33  east  to  the  intersection  of  the  sixth  standard 
;<ii4llel  south ;  thence  east  to  the  San  Bernardino  meridian ;  thence 
j'lth  with  said  meridian  to  the  intersection  of  the  eastern  boundary  of 
*  ilit'oniia ;  thence  with  said  eastern  boundary  to  the  intersection  of 
*'"  lint*  l>etween  ranges  39  and  49eai5tof  Mount  Diablo  meridian ;  thence 
■:««rtli  on  the  said  line  to  the  place  of  beginning. 

15y  executive  order  of  12th  June,  1869,  the  office  for  the  southern  por- 

t  '•0  of  California,  which  had  been  temporarily  consolidated  with  the 

NiTi  Francisco  office  by  President's  direction  of  26th  April,  1865,  was 

•'•iH-neil  at  Los  Angeles  for  the  sale  and  entry  of  the  vacant  public  lands 

"  i* liin  the  bounds  of  that  district  as  existing  prior  to  the  aforesaid  act 

-:  isa>. 

iiy  notice  of  oth  June,  1869,  the  land  office  formerly  located  at  Win- 
*j-'ncisK>  ^Hty,  Minnesota,  wa«  transterrexl  to  Jackson^  in  the  same  district. 

fcj  executive  order  of  28th  July,  1868,  an  additional  land  district  in 
^'itinesota,  embracing  all  lands  north  of  township  124 and  west  of  range 
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35  west  of  the  fifth  principal  meridian,  with  office  at  Alexandria^  was 
established  porsuant  to  act  of  Congress  approved  July  25th,  1868. 

The  location  of  all  the  land  offices  now  in  operation  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  offices  in  the  surveying  districts,  wUl  be  found  in  an 
accompanying  paper. 

ACCOUNTS  OP   RECEIVERS  OP  PUBLIC  MONEYS,  DISBURSING  AGENTS, 

SURVEYORS  GENERAL,  AND  DEPUTIES. 

The  Commissioner  regards  it  as  indispensable  to  the  interest  of  the 
United  States  that  the  balances  in  the  hands  of  receivers  of  public 
moneys  shall  be  kept  down  by  prompt  deposits,  invariably  within  the 
treasury  requirements  of  May  1,  1863,  and  that,  as  the  land-auditing 
branch  of  the  government,  it  is  our  duty  to  exercise  the  utmost  vigi- 
lance to  guard  the  public  interest  in  this  respect  to  the  full  extent  of  the 
means  at  command.  The  accounting  officers  of  the  General  Land  Office 
have,  therefore,  been  instructed  as  follows : 

That  the  prompt  rendition  of  the  monthly  accounts  of  the  receivers 
of  public  moneys,  and  of  their  quarterly  accounts,  shall  be  exaeted  and 
insisted  upon ;  that  when  either  fails  to  reach  this  office  within  five  days 
after  the  same  is  due  by  mail,  it  shall  be  telegraphed  for,  and  a  letter 
written  to  the  delinquent  officer,  calling  on  him  to  account  for  the  delay; 
and,  if  the  explanation  is  not  satisfactory,  that  the  case  shall  be  promptly 
reported  to  the  appointing  power. 

That  within  three  days  after  the  reception  of  the  monthly  accounts 
current  showing  the  receiver's  admitted  balance,  the  same  shall  be 
brought  to  the  test  of  the  treasury  requirements  in  regard  to  deposits, 
and  whenever  any  excess  exists  over  the  maximum  amount,  $2,000, 
allowed  by  treasuiy  regulations  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  receivers  at 
the  end  of  a  quarter,  a  dispatch  shall  be  sent  forthwith  to  the  receiver 
directing  him  to  make  the  requisite  deposit,  our  regulations  requiring 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be  advised  of  the  facts. 

That  upon  the  receipt  at  the  General  Land  Office  of  the  quarterly 
accounts  they  shall  be  at  once  adjusted,  and  reports  of  the  adjustment 
made  to  the  First  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury,  the  service  to  be  so  ar- 
ranged and  divided  that  the  accounts  shall  be  adjusted  with  as  Ihuch 
speed  as  may  be  consistent  with  necessary  scrutiny  and  accuracy,  and 
in  no  case  later  tban  a  fortnight  after  the  reception  of  such  accounts. 

That  if,  from  death  of  receiver,  miscarriage  of  mail,  or  any  other 
cause,  the  a<5coimts  are  not  here  received  in  time  for  adjustment,  it  is 
required  that  they  shall  be  made  ixp  and  adjusted  from  the  monthly 
returns  and  monthly  accounts. 

That  if,  in  the  rendition  of  the  monthly  returns  or  quarterly  accounts, 
there  are  found  any  defects,  errors,  or  inequalities,  the  delinquent  officer 
shall  be  promptly  addressed,  and,  unless  followed  by  a  satisfactory 
explanation,  the  case  will  be  laid  before  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

That  all  accounts  of  receivers  of  public  moneys,  disbursing  agenta, 
surveyors  general,  and  deputy  surveyors,  shall  be  adjusted  immediately 
after  the  receipt  of  quarterly  accounts. 

To  expedite  and  facilitate  future  adjustments,  it  is  made  the  duty  of 
the  aecountants  inmiediately  on  the  receipt  of  the  monthly  returns  to 
examine  and  compare  the  same,  so  as  to  test  their  accuracy,  and  then 
foot  up  the  columns  of  acres,  money,  and  commissions,  noting  the 
result  at  the  foot  of  each  return,  and  to  prepare  an  exhibit  of  the  result. 

It  is  further  required  that  all  balances  shall  be  kept  down,  and  that 
this  shall  be  done  by  telegraph  or  otherwise,  requiring  the  deposits  to 
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he  made  promptly,  and  in  no  case  allow  more  than  $2,000  to  remain  in 
the  hands  of  a  receiver  at  the  end  of  a  quarter. 

It  18  required  that  there  shall  be  prepared  at  the  close  of  each  month 
H  rejrnlar  balance  sheet,  showing  the  status  of  each  receiver  as  to  his 
liability,  and  the  measures  taken  to  secure  the  government  by  enforcing 
defiosits. 

The  account  required  from  a  receiver  at  the  tennination  of  each 
qnarter,  as  stated  in  the  last  annual  report,  is  to  exhibit  to  the  credit  of 
the  United  States  all  moneys  received  within  that  period  from  sales  of 
the  puhhc  lands,  homestead  entries,  fees  for  locating  military  warrants 
and  a^cnltnral  college  scrip ;  also  for  filing  pre-emption  declarations 
and  a^ijosting  claims ;  and  to  the  debit  of  the  government  all  payments 
ma<le  by  them  either  upon  drafts  or  into  the  treasury.  In  the  disbursing 
a«n*oant,  which  is  to  be  rendered  separate  and  distinct  from  that  required 
fr»nj  Mm  as  receiver,  the  United  States  is  to  be  credited  with  the  sums 
pbfHi  in  his  hands  by  draft  for  meeting  the  payment  of  the  current 
exjieDses  of  his  office,  and  debited  with  the  items  of  moneys  paid  out  or 
di^boraed  daring  the  quarter,  for  salaries,  commissions,  and  legally 
aofhorizod  contingent  expenses.  The  accounts  of  the  chara<5ter  referred 
to  have  all  been  adjusted  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  or  June  30, 1869, 
ami  reported  to  the  treasury. 

FUND  ACCOUNTS. 

With  the  exception  of  California  and  Nevada,  in  which  there  is  no 
I*iral  authority  tor  the  allowance,  accounts  have  been  adjusted  to 
iK^temher  30,  1868,  for  the  five  per  cent,  fund  accruing  to  the  several 
^titeii.  upon  the  net  proceeds  of  the  saUs  of  the  public  lauds  wathin 
their  resi)ective  limits ;  and  in  every  instance  where  a  balance  has  been 
fimnd  to  be  due  a  State  the  same  has  been  reported  to  the  treasury 
▼ith  a  view  to  its  payment. 

RECOJOIENDATION  THAT  THE  LAWS  INTERDICTING  CERTAIN  E^fPLOYBS 
FROM  ANY  INTEREST  IN  THE  PUBLIC  LANDS  BE  MADE  GENERAL, 
5!<»  AS  TO  EMBRACE  ALL  LAND  OFFICERS  IN  THE  SEVERAL  LAND 
IXD  St^VEYING  DISTRICTS. 

By  the  tenth  section  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  April  25, 1812, 
Statutes,  vol.  2,  p.  716,)  for  the  establishment  of  the  General  Land 
<^(fife,  it  is  declared  "that  no  person  appointed  to  an  office  instituted 
V  that  aift,  or  employed  in  any  such  oflSce,  shall  directly  or  indirectly 
W  efmceraed  in  the  purchase  of  any  right,  title,  or  interest  in  any  pub- 
br  land,  either  in  his  own  right  or  in  trust  for  any  other  person,  or' in  the 
Qam«*  or  right  of  any  other  person  in  tnist  for  himself,  nor  shall  take  or 
rnvive  any  fee  or  endowment  for  negotiating  or  transacting  the  business 
f^  the  office,^  under  a  pecuniary  penalty  on  conviction,  and  removal 
frmn  office. 
The  fourteenth  section  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  July  4, 1836, 
^^tatntes,  voL  5,  p.  107,)  to  reorganize  the  General  Land  Office,  in  refer- 
^nz  to  the  officers  contemplated  by  that  statute,  repeats  the  inhibition 
'^•m  directly  or  indirectly  purchasing,  or  in  any  way  becoming  inter- 
*^fd  m  the  purchase  of  any  of  the  public  lands,  containing  also  the 
i*^ufty  of  removal. 

WhOe  all  officers  connected  with  the  General  Land  Office  at  the  seat 
*^  n^fmnnent  are  thus  expressly  excluded  from  having  the  right  to 
pQ^rrliit  or  to  have  any  interest  whatever  in  a  tract  of  public  land,  the 

Si 
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like  legal  interdict  does  not  extend  to  the  local  administration,  because 
by  the  tenth  section  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  May  10, 1800,  voL 
2  p.  73,  it  is  declared  that  if  '^any  register  shall  wish  to  purchase 
any  tract  of  land,  he  may  do  it  by  application  in  writing  to  the  surveyor 
general,  who  shall  enter  the  same  in  books  kept  for  that  purpose  by 
him,  who  shall  proceed  in  respect  to  such  applications,  and  to  any  pay- 
ments made  for  the  same,  in  the  same  manner  that  the  registers  by 
that  act  are  directed  to  follow  in  respect  to  applications  made  to  them 
for  land  by  other  purchasers.'^  There  is  no  express  authority  of  law 
giving  the  receivers  of  public  moneys  the  right  to  purchase,  but  that 
right  has  long  been  conceded,  and  is  expressly  recognized  in  the  Attor- 
ney General's  opinion  of  August  12,  1843.  As  the  principles  enun- 
ciated in  the  decisions  heretofore  referred  to  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  viz :  at  the  December  term  of  1846,  4  Howard, 
p.  533,  4  Kent,  p.  437,  at  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  December 
teriii  of  1847,  5  Howard,  p.  49,  illustrate  the  importance  of  keeping 
the  officers  of  the  local  administration  free  from  such  relations  in  deal- 
ing with  the  public  lands  as  might  bring  their  i>ersonal  interests  in 
conflict  with  their  public  duty,  the  recommendation  in  the  last  annual 
report  is  respectfully  renewed,  that  the  exclusion  and  interdict  in  the 
statutes  of  1812  and  1836  be  extended  to  all  officers  in  the  local  admin- 
istration. As  the  registers  and  receivers  are  required  to  adjudicate 
cases  arising  under  the  pre-emption  and  homestead  laws,  it  is  held  that 
those  officers  are  not  within  the  purview  of  those  enaetments. 

REPAY]tfENT  OF  PURCHASE  MONEY  AND  CHANGES  OF  CASH  ENTREES. 

In  the  extended  operations  of  the  land  system  cases  of  error  of  entry 
occur ;  and  also  where  repayment  of  purchase  money  becomes  neces- 
sary, where  the  United  States  are  unable  to  give  valid  title. 

The  following  are  the  legislative  enactments  and  official  regulations 
of  the  department  upon  the  subject : 

The  laws  authorizing  repayment  for  land  erroneously  sold  are  the  aijJL 
of  Congress  approved  January  12,  1825,  (U.  S.  Statutes,  vol.  4,  p. 
80,  amended  February  28,  1859,  vol.  11,  p.  387,)  so  as  to  "authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  upon  proof  being  made  to  his  satisfaction 
that  any  tract  of  land  has  been  erroneously  sold  by  the  United  States, 
so  that  from  any  cause  whatever  the  sale  cannot  be  confirmed,  to  repay 
the  purchaser  or  purchasers,  or  theii*  legal  representatives  or  assignees 
of  the  purchaser  or  purchasers  thereof,  the  sum  or  sums  of  money  which 
may  have  been  paid  therefor  out  of  any  money  in  the  treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated." 

All  applications  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  these  acts  must  be  submitted 
to  the  department  through  the  register  and  receiver  of  the  district  ofl&ce 
wherein  the  land  is  situated,  with  an  affida\it  of  the  applicant  stating 
that  the  title  to  the  land  for  which  repayment  is  claimed  has  not  been 
transferred  or  otherwise  encumbered ;  at  the  same  time  the  receiver's 
duplicate  receipt  must  be  surrendered. 

Where  a  patent  has  been  delivered  to  the  patentee,  or  where  the  title 
has  been  recorded,  a  deed  of  relinquishment  reconveying  the  title  to  the 
United  States  must  be  made ;  the  deed  must  be  recorded  and  accompa- 
nied by  a  certificate  of  the  officer  having  charge  of  the  county  recsords, 
showing  that  the  deed  is  recorded,  and  that  the  records  of  his  office  do 
not  exhibit  any  other  conveyance  or  incumbrance  of  the  title. 

Acts  authorizing  corrections  of  errors  in  making  entries  are  the  fol- 
lowing : 
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The  act  **  providing  for  the  correction  of  errors  in  making  entries  of 
bnd  at  the  land  offices,^  approved  March  3, 1819,  (U.  S.  Statutes,  vol. 
3,  p.  526,)  and  supplementary  act  of  May  24, 1824,  (vol.  4,  p.  31 ;)  also  act 
iipproved  May  24, 1828,  (vol.  4,  p.  301,)  supplementary  to  that  of  March 
3, 1819. 

The  act  of  1819  is  intended  to  afford  relief  to  any  person  where  an 
eiTor  in  the  entry  has  been  occasioned  by  any  original  incorrect  marking 
hj  the  surveyor  in  the  field,  or  by  the  subsequent  change  or  obliteration 
of  those  marks,  or  by  any  other  error  originating  either  with  the  sur- 
wor  or  the  land  ofBcers.  Applications  S)  obtain  relief  under  this  act 
are  also  to  be  made  through  the  district  office  under  oath,  stating  par- 
ticaiarly  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  error,  and  must  be  supported  by 
the  b^  corroborative  testimony  that  can  be  procured.  The  case  is  then 
ti»  be  reported  by  the  district  officers,  with  the  testimony,  and  their 
optBion  thereon,  to  the  department  for  final  decision. 
The  supplementary  act  of  May,  1824,  extends  the  provisions  of  the 

an  of  1819  so  as  to  embrace  cases  where  the  error  was  not  occasioned 

bj  any  act  of  the  surveyor  or  land  oflBcers,  and  gives  relief  where  the 
ri^t  of  the  original  purchaser  has  not  been  assigned  or  in  any  way 
tnosferred.  The  party  making  the  entry,  or  his  legal  representatives 
3iit  being  assignees  or  transferees,  must  file  an  affidavit  showing  the 
Batare  and  particular  cause  of  the  error,  that  every  reasonable  and 
pn)per  precaution  had  been  used  to  avoid  mistake,  and  that  the  land 
erroDeoualy  entered  had  not  been  transferred  or  otherwise  incumbered, 
accompanied  by  corroborative  testimony.  This  evidence,  with  the  opin- 
14)08  of  the  register  and  receiver  as  to  the  existence  of  the  mistake  and 
CTwlibiiity  of  each  person,  will  be  submitted  for  the  decision  of  this 
<iffi<ie,  and  in  all  proper  cases  relief  is  promptly  extended. 

By  the  act  of  May  24, 1828,  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  1819  are  so 
fiteoded  as  to  embrace  patented  cases.  The  applications  for  relief  in 
th«se  cases  should  be  reported  in  the  manner  required  in  those  not  pat- 
ented under  the  act  of  1819,  and  be  accompanied  by  the  patent,  with 
the  title  conveyed  thereby  relinquished  to  the  United  States. 

The  act  of  ifarch  3,  1853,  (U.  S.  Statutes,  vol.  10,  p.  256,)  provides 
f«r  the  correction  of  errors  in  the  location  of  military  bounty-land 
warrants,  and  declares  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  March  3, 1819,  and 
Hskx  24, 1828,  applicable  to  errors  in  such  locations. 

The  foregoing  laws  and  official  rules  are  plain  and  particular  in  their 
'T'quirement^  but  few  i)oints  being  left  to  the  elucidation  of  official 
Jii^ractiona ;  and  a  careful  attention  by  applicants  to  the  same  will  be 
^ofiident  to  insure  correctness  in  acting  under  them,  thus  enabling  the 
^•»'{»anment  promptly  to  extend  relief  in  any  case  of  embarrassment, 
^\  to  secure  to  them  their  proi>er  rights. 

INUNDATED  LANDS. 

Sitamp  grant.  Acts  of  Congress  March  2,  1849,  September  28,  1850, 
MarA  12, 1860. — ^TJnder  the  act«  of  Congress  ceding  swamp  and  over- 
^»w«l  Uuids  to  the  resi)€NC5tive  States  in  which  such  lands  were  to  be 
(audi!,  there  have  been,  since  the  passage  of  the  first  act,  60,317,586.96 
^Tf9  selected  and  reported,  as  the  initiative  procedure  under  these  laws. 

<)f  these  selections  there  have  been  approved  47.990,153.78  acres. 
Tbf  final  action  of  patenting  has  been  extended  to  36,784,842.67  acres, 
^•vhich  should  be  added  8,192,305.64  acres  approved  under  the  act  of 
1*^  the  mere  approval  by  the  terms  of  that  act  carrying  with  it  the 
'^hocy  of  a  patent,  thus  making  an  aggregate  of  44,977,148.31  acres 
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which  have  been  definitively  transferred  to  the  States  thereto  entitled. 
The  transactions  under  this  head  embraced  within  the  year  of  this 
report  amount  to  24,198.29  acres  of  selections  received,  5*33,302.34  acres 
formally  approved,  and  602,084.45  acres  patented. 

Under  the  statutes  incidental  to  the  swamp  grant,  viz.,  the  indemnity 
act  of  March  2,  1855,  and  the  confirmatory  act  of  March  3,  1857,  there 
have  been  adjusted  within  the  year  cash  indemnity  accounts  amounting 
to  $2,789  25,  and  accounts  for  land  indemnity  covering  2,186.55  acres. 

The  total  amount  of  indemnity  adjusted  since  the  passage  of  the  in- 
demnity act  is  $712,351  65  for  cash  entries  of  swamp  lands,  and 
630,222.37  acres  for  swamp  lands  located  with  bounty-land  warrants. 

As  the  swamp  grant,  while  carrying  with  it  certain  stated  conditions 
as  the  avowed  object  of  the  grant,  contains  no  provisions  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  those  conditions,  nor  means  by  which  it  can  be  even  approxi- 
mately known  to  what  extent  the  conditions  have  been  complied  with, 
the  benefits  which  may  have  arisen  from  this  munificent  donation  must 
always  remain  a  matter  of  conjecture. 

That  the  grant  ha«  exceeded  in  its  proportions  the  most  liberal  esti- 
mates incident  to  its  origin  is  well  established,  and  it  is  equally  appa- 
rent that  the  objects  which  it  was  thought  woiUd  be  attained  through  it 
have  been  realized  to  but  a  limited  extent. 

It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  here  to  inquire  how  this  unsatisfactory  re- 
sult has  been  brought  about;  but  the  reason  which  suggests  itself  as 
the  most  obvious  is,  that  the  control  of  vast  areas  of  lands  conveyed  by 
the  grant,  instead  of  having  been  retained  by  the  respective  States  as 
direct  grants,  have  passed  too  frequently  into  the  ownership  of  private 
corporations  and  indixdduals,  who  have  held  the  lands  thus  acquired  for 
mere  piu-poses  of  speculation  rather  than  any  direct  purpose  of  imme- 
diate reclamation. 

That  this  is  to  be  regretted  is  the  more  evident  where  we  consider 
not  alone  the  moneyed  value  of  the  lands,  but  the  wonderful  climatic 
and  physical  improvements  that  a  thorough  compliance  with  the  condi- 
tions of  the  grant  would  have  secured. 

The  information  here  presented  tends  to  show  that  a  large  portion  of 
lands  claimed  under  the  swamp  grant  are  in  fact  of  more  permanent 
worth,  when  reclaimed,  than  lands  otherwise  designated.  It  is  true  that 
in  most  instances  they  require  some  efforts  effectually  to  prepare  them 
for  the  hand  of  the  husbandman,  but  so  also  do  our  finest  forest  lands; 
and  the  expense  and  labor  of  clearing  and  preparing  for  the  plow  the 
latter  would,  in  most  ca^es,  exceed  the  labor  and  cost  necessary  to  the 
complete  reclamation  of  marshy  districts. 

In  the  older  States  of  the  West,  lands  of  this  class  which,  twenty 
years  ago,  were,  relatively  speakuig,  looked  upon  as  worthless,  have,  by 
the  rapid  settlement  of  those  States  and  the  consequent  absorption  of 
the  dry  or  uplands,  together  with  the  incident  internal  improvements 
and  increased  facilities  for  markets,  become,  even  in  their  natural  marsh 
character,  of  great  value. 

On  our  western  prairies,  where  nature  had  done  so  much  to  prepare 
the  face  of  those  beautiful  regions  for  the  ready  hand  of  the  agricultur- 
ists, lying,  as  they  do,  invitingly  prepared  for  the  work  of  the  plow,  all 
tracts  which  presented  obstacles,  however  slight,  to  speedy  use  and  oc- 
cupancy, were  liable  to  be  regarded  as  worthless,  when,  in  fact,  they 
needed  but  the  simplest  efforts  to  render  them  more  productive  than 
the  lands  by  which  they  were  surrounded. 

Unlike  the  sterile  and  stony  lands  that  characterize  mountainous 
regions,  these  swamp  lands  require  but  one  effort  at  reclamation,  and 
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when  reclaimed  they  present  a  soil  of  surpassing  fertility'.  In  no  sense 
can  they  be  clashed  among  the  waste  or  worthless  tracts,  for  all  expe- 
rience, not  only  in  our  own  but  in  the  older  nations  of  the  earth,  shows 
that,  properly  treated,  they  become  the  most  permanently  fertile  and 
valnable  of  all  classes  of  lands. 

In  the  States  of  the  South,  where  rice  culture  can  be  profitably  prose- 
cuted, these  lands  in  many  localities  seem  to  be  favorably  adapted  to 
that  spec'ial  puriK)se :  and  in  the  event  of  the  introduction  of  a  new  ele- 
ment of  labor  from  tlie  Mongolian  race,  these  now  unproductive  regions 
may  be  added  to  the  producing  wealth  of  the  nation  by  the  industrious 
toil  of  this  race,  already  adept  in  the  culture  of  the  nutritious  cereal  re- 
ferred to.  In  the  sections  of  country  where  a  more  rigid  climate  forbids 
the  enltivation  of  such  grain,  these  lands,  even  when  unreclaimed,  have 
l»n»ved  to  be  of  inestimable  value  in  affording  those  desirable  adjuncts 
to  a  .<ock  farm,  good  grass  and  water.  It  is  to-day  observable  in  the 
fTdzing  State  of  Illinois,  that  as  the  ranges  of  prairie,  once  open  to  the 
heni$  of  farm-stock,  become  inclosed  and  cultivated,  the  marshy 
laodi<  or  sloughs  are  found  to  be  of  incalculable  value  for  the  purposes 
oameil^  and  return  even  in  their  natural  condition  a  profit  to  the  farmer 
Dot  exeee<led  by  the  cultivated  fields  around  them.  The  conclusion  is 
rvached,  in  \iew  of  the  foregoing  facts,  that  the  lands  conveyed  to  the 
various  States  as  swamp,  even  if  the  conditions  of  the  grant  had  been 
carrietl  out  by  the  beneficiaries,  would  in  actual  money  value  still  have 
been  of  priBcely  proi)ortions.  And  without  this  compliance  on  the  part 
of  the  States  with  the  conditions  of  reclamation,  the  magnitude  of  the 
interest  conveyed  is  truly  immense.  Further,  we  are  confirmed  in  the 
opinion  that,  a«  a  general  thing,  the  gradual  settlement  of  the  country, 
and  the  necessities  of  communities  either  for  farming  or  sanitary  piu'- 
|K»e^,  alone  instigate  the  work  of  reclamation  unaided  by  any  direct  or 
Imlirect  infiaence  of  the  swamp  grant. 

With  these  facts  before  us  the  propriety  of  its  further  extension  by 
additional  legislation  may  well  be  questioned ;  but  if  extended  to  new 
?^tates  not  now  enjoying  its  franchises,  the  extension  should  be  coupled 
with  such  provisions  as  may  insure  beyond  doubt  the  complete  reclama- 
tiou  of  lands  conveyed,  and  should  be  so  definite  in  its  terms  as  to 
n-nder  the  duty  of  designating  the  tracts  thus  ceded  a  work  of  certainty. 

XEW   MEXICO    BOUNDARY    LINE,    DIVrDING     THAT    TERRITORY    FROM 

COLORADO. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  received  the  final  returns  of  the  survey 
'rf  the  northern  boundary  of  New  Mexico,  on  the  thirty-seventh  paral- 
W  of  north  latitude,  from  the  one  hundred  and  third  "to  the  one  hun- 
^Irnland  ninth  degree  of  longitude  west  from  Greenwich,  executed  pur- 
fliant  to  an  act  of  Congress  of  March  2, 1867. 

The  initial  point  of  the  sur\''ey  is  at  the  northeast  comer  of  New 
Mexico  and  the  northwest  of  the  Indian  country. 

The  service  was  performed  under  a  contract  with  an  experienced  sur- 
^»*yor,  aec^>mpanied  by  an  astronomer  and  assistant.  From  the  initial 
Hnt  the  line  jwisses  over  a  level  plateau  eight  hundred  feet  above  the 
^'imanm  Valley,  the  latter  five  miles  south  of  the  said  line.  This  plateau 
>  wvennl  with  fine  quality  of  grass.  Deep  caiions  break  from  the  south 
^,  terminating  in  the  Cimaron  Valley.  These  canons  are  almost 
t^«flaaUe.  Their  nearly  vertical  sides  are  composed  of  loose  or  de- 
tWbfd  rock  in  angulated  forms  of  varied  dimensions. 
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Seven  miles  from  the  initial  i)oint  is  a  valley  bearing  nearly  north 
and  south,  formed  by  the  junction  of  a  small  stream  with  the  Cimaron. 
That  river,  which  is  four  miles  south  of  the  boundary,  enters  a  plain 
with  an  average  width  of  four  miles.  The  Cimaron  Valley  was  doubtless 
once  the  bed  of  an  immense  stream.  The  soil  is  sandy,  but  may  be  made 
available  for  agricultural  purposes  by  a  system  of  irrigation.  This  val- 
ley is  filled  with  numerous  conical  or  pyramidal-shaped  mounds  com- 
posed of  strata  of  compact  clay  of  various  colors  blending  beautifully 
together. 

From  the  initial  point  to  the  Eatoon  Bange,  a  distance  of  forty-six 
miles,  the  line  passes  over  a  spur  of  the  mountains.  A  portion  of  this 
region  is  a  high  level  plateau,  nearly  all  table  land,  extending  to  the 
north  for  many  miles,  and  producing  grass,  while  on  the  south  side  the 
prevalent  vegetation  is  the  cactus.  Game  of  all  kinds  is  abundant  in 
these  mountains,  where  there  is  a  fair  quality  of  pine  and  fir  timber,  fine 
forests  existing  on  the  foot-hills  and  sides  of  the  mountains. 

The  most  prominent  and  conspicuous  point  forming  this  high  land 
lies  to  the  northwest,  and  is  connected  with  the  plain  by  a  narrow  strip 
or  ridge;  on  this  high  level  plateau,  two  thousand  feet  above  the 
Cimaron  Valley  and  five  thousand  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  cover- 
ing many  square  miles  in  extent,  distinct  vibrations  of  the  whole  sur- 
face are  i)erceptible,  while  a  clear  rumbling  noise,  distinctiy  heard,  ii;idi- 
cates  hidden  phenomena,  like  a  pent-up  volcano. 

At  the  forty-sixth  mile  west  of  the  initial  point,  beautiful  and  spark- 
ling springs  of  crystal-like  water  are  found  in  abundance,  those  from 
the  north  side  of  the  mountain  running  into  the  Purgatory,  an  afiluent  of 
the  Arkansas  River,  and  those  flowing  south  into  the  Canadian. 
Spanish  Peaks  rise  thirty  miles  northwest  of  Trinidad,  and  are  visible 
along  the  line  from  the  initial  point.  Passing  up  the  Cimaron  Valley 
they  are  seen  at  a  distance  of  a  hundred  miles,  being  the  highest  x>eak 
of  the  Batoon  range.  The  peak  of  that  name,  situated  east-northeast  of 
the  village  of  Trinidad,  Colorado,  is  of  an  altitude  of  six  thousand  feet, 
presenting  a  very  broken  and  prominent  outline. 

At  the  forty-sixth  mile  the  road  from  San  Francisco,  Colorado,  down 
the  Cimaron  Valley,  crosses  the  line.  From  the  forty-sixth  to  the  sixti'- 
eighth  mile  the  survey  passes  over  a  series  of  ridges  with  narrow  valley, 
the  waters  flowing  north  into  the  Purgatory  River,  the  Ratoon  Moun- 
tains lying  on  the  south,  the  summit  forming  for  the  most  part  a  level 
plateau. 

From  the  sixty-eighth  mile  the  line  again  crosses  a  spur  of  the  Ratoon, 
entering  at  the  seventy-third  mile  the  valley  of  an  affluent  of  the  Cima- 
ron, thence  ascending  a  bluff  to  level  plateau  having  an  elevation  of  a 
thousand  feet ;  at  the  eightieth  mile  the  boundary  survey  crosses  the 
stage  road  and  telegraph  line  from  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico,  to  Denver, 
Colorado,  passing  via  Trinidad,  on  the  Purgatory  River. 

Trinidacl,  situated  twelve  miles  north  of  the  line,  has  a  population  of 
five  hundred.  It  is  built  of  adobe,  presenting  a  pleasing  api>earance  for 
a  mountain  village,  and  possessing  an  active  trade. 

The  valley  of  the  Purgatory,  or,  a«  it  is  sometimes  called.  Picket- wire, 
from  Trinidad  west,  toward  its  source,  is  an  excellent  agricultural  region, 
and  many  fine  farms  have  been  opened  with  substantial  improvements, 
near  which  is  an  excellent  grist-mill  and  two  saw-mills.  Tlie  divide  be- 
tween the  waters  flowing  north  and  south  is  crossed  at  the  eightieth 
mile,  the  waters  running  north  into  the  Arkansas,  those  south  into  the 
Canadian.  The  average  altitude  of  this  se<5tion  is  five  thousand  five 
hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  yet  at  this  height  the  culture 
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of  cereals  and  vegetables  is  quite  saccessful.  One  field  of  potatoes, 
observed  by  the  surveyor,  is  said  to  be  equal  to  any  raised  in  a  less 
rievated  re^on  and  more  lavorable  country.  The  summit  of  the  snowy 
range  is  passed  at  an  altitude  of  one  thousand  two  hundred  feet.  From 
the  peaks  over  which  the  surveyed  boundary  passes  the  highest  in  this 
range  affords  a  most  beautiful  view  of  the  entire  length  of  the  San  Luis 
Valley  and  of  the  main  ranges  beyond  the  Eocky  Mountains.  Snow 
may  be  distinguished  on  the  higher  points  of  the  peaks,  and  westward, 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  see,  ranged  over  a  tremendous  mass  of  broken 
snowy  mountsuns  fading  away  in  blue  tints  in  the  distance.  The  trees 
toimd  on  the  highest  altitudes  consist  only  of  scattering  pines. 

At  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-ninth  mile  the  line  enters  the  San 
Lttift  Valley,  which  is  cultivated  to  some  extent  with  the  aid  of  a  laby- 
rinth of  irrigating  canals.  The  village  of  La  Castilla,  at  the  one  him- 
dred  and  thirty-eighth  mile,  situated  on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  is 
dirided  by  the  line,  the  larger  portion  of  the  town  falling  in  New  Mexico. 
It  ill  a  thriving  business  place,  with  a  thousand  inhabitants. 

F(fft  Garland  is  situated  thirty-four  miles  north,  on  a  beautiful  flat 
phteaa  at  t^e  base  of  a  high  spur  of  mountains,  the  principal  peak 
known  as  "  Baldy.''  A  short  distance  south  of  this  fort  is  the  Cala- 
TCTas  settlement,  scattered  over  a  large  tract  of  country  along  a  stream 
bearing  that  name.  San  Luis,  a  county  seat,  is  fifteen  miles  northeast 
of  La  Castilla.  The  valley  streams  all  empty  into  the  Rio  Grande, 
▼hich  crosses  the  line  on  the  one  hundred  and  forty-eighth  mile,  cours- 
ing south  through  a  deep  canon  seventy  feet  below  the  general  level 
of  the  country,  the  sides  of  the  canon  being  perpendicular.  For  a 
dijctaooe  of  four  miles  north  of  the  line  it  is  almost  impossible  to  de- 
scend. The  surface  of  the  earth  in  this  immediate  vicinity  is  covered 
with  perforated  volcanic  stones. 

The  line  leaves  the  San  Luis  Valley  at  the  one  hundred  and  sixty-eighth 
mile,  that  valley  being  thirty -nine  miles  wide  at  this  point;  the  boundary 
thence  passes  over  a  very  abrupt  range  of  low  mountains,  until  it  reaches 
the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Rio  Charmer,  coursing  south  where  it  first 
cToMes  the  line.  The  Rio  San  Antonio  and  Los  Pinos  here  flow  south 
of  the  line,  and  the  Rio  Conejos  on  the  north,  on  which  the  Guadalupe 
seulnnent  is  located,  Conejos,  on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  and  San 
Antonio,  on  the  Los  Pinos,  being  the  principal  villages  in  that  settle- 
ment. 

Fort  Lowell  is  situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Charmer,  twenty  miles 
from  the  boundary,  south  of  the  one  hundred  and  ninety-sixth  mile. 
There  are  several  old  Spanish  villages  in  the  valley.  Leaving  this  place, 
the  line  passes  over  a  mountainoas  region,  through  many  fine  forests  of 
l>nie  timber,  again  crossing  the  Rio  Charmer,  and  thence  passing  along 
noantain  sides  and  summits,  through  valleys  of  various  extent,  until  it 
Tvaehe«  the  dividing  ridge  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  waters  on  the 
two  hundred  and  fourth  mile,  at  an  altitude  of  eleven  thousand  feet 
nbove  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  Bio  Navajo  lies  to  the  northwest,  winding  from  the  summit  of  the 
^aTjyo  Hoontains,  and  flowing  through  a  most  beautiful  series  of  valleys 
Ntaated  between  hills  rising  abruptly  on  either  side,  forming  the  com- 
mencing link  of  the  Sierra  !Navajo. 

A  abort  distance  south  of  the  two  hundred  and  fifteenth  mile  a  stream 
P*«ws  through  a  remarkable  canon,  whose  sides  rise  perpendicularly 
ft^«  the  valley  one  hundred  feet,  comjwsed  of  granite  and  sandstone. 
A*  the  river  advances  through  the  caiion  it  decreases  in  width  and 
^^eppens,  whOe  the  sides  of  the  canon  increase  in  height  two  hundred 
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feet,  the  face  of  the  walls  being  as  smooth  and  upright  as  if  fashioned 
by  the  hand  of  an  artisan.  Seven  hundred  feet  from  the  entrance  tlie 
stream  becomes  narrow ;  the  water  rushes  throiigli  like  a  torrent.  A 
few  hundred  feet  further,  the  stream  with  a  gentle  current  flows  through 
a  beautiful  valley.  The  Sierra  Blanca  lies  fifteen  miles  north  of  this 
point. 

The  Eio  ]N"avajo  empties  into  the  Rio  San  Juan  three  miles  north  of 
the  two  hundred  and  twenty-seventh  mde.  This  latter  stream  is  the 
most  important  in  the  country,  except  the  Rio  Grande.  It  touches  the 
boundaiy  first  on  the  two  hundred  and  thirty-first  mile,  and  finally 
crosses  ten  miles  further  west,  flowing  thence  in  a  southwesterly  direi*- 
tion,  having  its  source  in  a  number  of  small  lakes  in  the  Sierra  San 
Juan,  and  is  supposed  to  be  in  length  four  hundred  miles.  All  the  streams 
from  the  north  on  the  residue  of  the  line  empty  into  the  San  Juan.  The 
valley  of  this  stream  embraces  many  different  varieties  of  soil  and 
surface.  At  Pagosa,  near  the  foot  of  the  Sierra  San  Juan,  there  are 
large  tracts  of  beautiful  table  lands  and  immense  forests  of  excellent 
pine. 

Notwithstanding  the  high  altitude  the  valleys  afford  fine  grazing. 
Leaving  this  stream  and  proceeding  westward  in  the  survey,  the  bound- 
ary crosses  the  Rio  Los  Pinos  at  the  two  hundred  and  fifteenth  mile, 
the  Los  Animas  at  the  two  hundred  and  sixty-sixth,  the  La  Plata  at  the 
two  hundred  and  eighty-third,  and  the  Los  Mancas  at  the  two  hundred 
und  thirty -fourth  mile.  These  valleys  vary  in  width  from  fifty  feet  to 
three  miles,  and  are  susceptible  of  cultivation.  La  Plata  Valley  is  cul- 
tivated by  the  Ute  Indians,  and  their  crops  of  corn  are  reported  as  being 
equal  to  any  raised  in  the  States.  The  streams  are  all  fringed  with  pine, 
aspen,  beach,  and  willow,  with  pine  and  cedar  on  the  mountain  slopes. 
The  Rio  Los  Mancas  courses  through  a  deep  canon,  where  it  crosses 
the  line  with  vertical  walls,  along  the  top  of  which  are  seen  immense 
boulders. 

The  surveyor  reports  the  evidences  of  former  ci\41ization,  in  the  shai>e 
of  castles  in  these  immense  rocks,  the  ruins  of  some  settlement.  They 
were  arranged  apparently  for  defense,  being  in  various  positions.  In 
this  caiiou,  and  for  forty  miles  eastward,  pottery  of  different  shax>es  was 
found,  with  flint  arrow  heads.  At  the  mouth  of  this  canon,  where  it 
terminates  in  the  San  Juan  Valley,  is  an  isolated  vertical  mass  of  rocks 
and  stene,  four  hundred  feet  high.  A  circular  mound  extends  one  hun- 
dred feet  from  the  level  prairie,  out  of  which  shoots  a  pier  in  height 
tluree  hundred  feet.  North  and  south  in  this  valley  are  various  similar 
masses  of  rock  and  earth,  which  have  the  appearance  in  the  distance 
of  cathedrals  and  immense  buildings,  this  valley  resembling  the  San 
Luis,  though  not  so  fertile. 

Three  miles  from  the  terminal  point  is  a  high  ridge,  upon  which  lies 
a  mass  of  volcanic  stene  and  gravel,  having  been  ejected  apparently 
from  the  crater  of  an  eruptive  volcano. 

A  few  miles  further  ea-st,  the  surveyor  discovered  in  a  deep  canon 
immense  boulders,  composed  of  minute  shells  perfectly  white.  On  the 
Rio  Xavajo  sulphur  springs  are  reported  of  various  sizes,  with  a  marsh 
between  them  and  the  river,  the  largest  spring  having  a  diameter  of 
twenty  feet,  situated  in  a  low  ra\'ine,  and  having  a  continuous  bubbling 
flow.  Near  the  Rio  La  Plata  is  a  magnesian  spring  of  the  finest  quality, 
also  bubbling  and  flowing  in  a  continuous  Btream  of  twenty-five  baiTels 
per  diem.  In  the  vicinity  of  Ratoon  Pass  many  large  beds  of  bitumi- 
nous coal  were  discovered  in  veins  of  a  thickness  from  one*  to  five  feet. 
From  Trinidad  to  the  source  of  the  Purgatory  the  mountain  sides  show 
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a  continnoiis  cxx>ppiDg  out  of  this  valuable  fuel.  The  best  and  largest 
bed2<  of  bitnmiuous  coal  have  there  been  discovered,  extending  through 
the  mountains  and  under  the  level  surface,  with,  in  one  place,  eighty 
acres  exposed.  Coal  of  various  qualities,  and  in  apparently  inexhaust- 
ible quantities,  is  to  be  found  on  this  parallel  irom  the  San  Luis  Valley 
we.stward  to  the  terminal  point  of  this  survey — cannel  coal  of  good 
qoality  existing  on  the  San  Juan  and  La  Plata  rivers. 

This  region  has  been  imperfectly  prospected  as  to  the  more  valuable 
miDfrals  in  view  of  the  hostility  of  the  Indians,  but  gold  and  silver  mines 
are  believe<l  to  exist  in  all  these  mountains,  which  it  is  supposed  will 
vft  prove  a  valuable  mining  region.  Extraordinary  changes  of  the  mag- 
netic variation  are  noted  in  many  places,  indicating  the  existence  of 
quaotities  of  magnetic  iron. 

The  whole  length  of  this  surveyed  line,  which  is  the  boundary  between 
New  Mexico  and  Colorado,  is  three  hundred  and  thirty-one  and  three- 
fuarths  miles.  In  the  survey  invohing  astronomical  determinations, 
deren  astronomical  stations  were  established,  while  one  thousand  five 
koodred  observations  were  computed  and  final  results  therefrom  de- 
duced. 

CH15GE  IN  THE  BED  OF  THE  MISSOURI  RIVER  ABOVE  DAKOTA  CITY, 

IN  NEBRASKA. 

By  instmctions  from  this  oflSce  of  February  12,  1868,  authority 
Wiw  pven  for  a  survey,  incident  to  a  change  in  the  course  of  the  Missouri 
Hiver  above  Dakota  City,  in  Nebraska,  affecting  former  surveys  in  that 
State  and  in  Dakota  Territory.  From  the  report  of  the  surveyor  gen- 
eral, it  was  found  that  the  river  had  forsaken  its  former  channel  between 
UiwDships  28  and  29  north  of  ranges  8  and  9  east  of  the  6th  principal 
meridian,  and  townships  88  and  89  north  of  ranges  47  and  48  west  of 
the  5th  principal  meridian  in  Dakota.  A  diagram,  accompanying  the 
sar\'eyor  general's  report,  shows  two  lakes,  the  localities  of  which  are 
I«rt  of  the  original  bed  of  the  river,  but  as  they  are  likely  to  dry  up  at 
D<»  distant  day,  they  were  not  considered  meanderable,  and  it  has  been 
wlerefl  that  the  lines  of  public  survey  be  extended  over  them,  as  in  the 
«--we  of  shallow  lakes.  It  appears  that  the  river  has  permanently 
('baopped  its  channel,  and  that  its  former  bed  is  now  arable  land,  of  allu- 
vial formation,  with  luxuriant  growth  of  vegetation. 

By  the  act  of  Congress  approved  May  30,  1864,  (U.  S.   Statutes, 

vol  10,  p.  277,)  organizing  the  Territory  of  Nebraska,  it  was  provided 

that  the  eastern  and  northeastern  boundary  line  should  pass  down  the 

aain  channel  of  the  Missouri,  and  the  act  of  March  1,  1867,  (U.  S. 

.Statute*,  vol.  13,  p.  47,)  admitting  Nebraska  into  the  Union  as  a  State, 

ITovides  that  said  boundary  line  shall  pass  down  the  middle  channel  of 

tilt*  Missomi.    Ah  the  channel  of  that  river  had  been  subject  to  many 

Mutilations  prior  to  the  change  in  its  bed,  which  at  the  place  referred  to 

i<  !iow  nearly  all  dry  and  covered  with  sedimentary  dei)0sits,  the  surveyor 

swral  was  instmcted  to  adopt  the  middle  of  the'old  bed  of  the  Missouri 

riviT  as  the  jurisdiction  line  separating  Nebraska  from  Dakota.    The 

^  that  the  channel  of  the  river  had  thus  been  changed  by  a  sudden 

nii^h  of  waters  is  not  held  by  the  Commissioner  as  making  any  change 

in  the  [lolitical  jurisdiction  of  the  adjacent  localities.    After  running 

*Jii<  line  of  demarcation,  the  surveyor  general  was  directed  to  cause  an 

fitHiuQon  to  be  made  of  the  lines  of  the  public  surveys  formerly  inter- 

niptfd  by  the  Missouri  River,and  to  close  on  that  line  of  demarcation  the 

*«nty»  fiiUing  within  the  respective  jurisdictions  of  Nebraska  and 

I>'<^ola,  as  illustrated  in  the  accompanying  diagram. 
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DUTIES  ENJOINED  BY  LAW  ON  THE  GENERAL  LAND  OFFICE  IN  EB- 
aARD  TO  THE  SURVEY  OF  INDIAN  RESERVATIONS  AND  THE  ISSU- 
ING OF  PATENTS  FOR  INDIAN  LANDS. 

In  the  sixth  section  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  April  2, 1864, 
(U.  S.  Statutes,  vol.  13,  page  41,)  it  is  declared  that  hereafter,  "  when 
it  shall  become  necessary  to  survey  any  Indian  or  other  reserva- 
tions, or  any  lands,  the  same  shall  be  surveyed  under  the  direction  and 
control  of  the  General  Land  Office,  and  as  nearly  as  may  be  possible  in 
conformity  to  the  rules  and  regulations  under  which  public  surveys  are 
made." 

The  first  section  of  the  act  of  May  5, 1864,  (Statutes,  vol.  13,  page  63,) 
delegates  like  authority  in  respect  to  certain  Indian  reservations  in  Utah, 
and  requires  the  survey  of  "  the  several  Indian  reservations  heretofore 
made  or  occupied  as  such  in  the  Territory  of  Utah,  excepting  Uintah 
Valley,''  "into  tracts  or  lots  not  exceeding  eighty  a<5res  each,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office." 

Under  the  law  first  above  mentioned  the  survey  of  the  Cherokee  neu- 
tral lands  in  southeastern  Kansas,  as  provided  in  the  treaty  of  July  19, 
1866,  was  contracted  for  in  August,  1866,  and  the  deputy  instructed 
first  carefully  to  establish  the  boundaries  so  as  to  preserve  the  full  limits 
contemplated  in  the  treaty;  then  to  extend  the  standard  township 
and  section  lines  over  the  tract  in  accordance  with  the  public-land  sys- 
tem. The  survey  of  the  Osage  lands  sold  to  the  United  States,  (article  1, 
treaty  of  September  29, 1865,)  was  ordered  at  the  same  time,  and  gov- 
erned by  the  same  instructions.  These  lands  lie  on  the  west  of,  and  are 
contiguous  to,  the  Cherokee  neutral  lands. 

By  the  second  article  of  the  treaty,  dated  September  29, 1865,  with  the 
Osages,  a  tract  twenty  miles  in  width  from  north  to  south  off  the  north 
side  of  the  remainder  of  their  reservation,  and  extending  its  entire  length 
from  east  to  west,  was  ceded  in  trust  to  the  United  States,  to  be  surveyed 
and  sold  for  the  benefit  of  said  tribe. 

Contract  for  the  survey  of  that  part  of  these  lands  east  of  the  Arkansas 
Eiver  was  effected  in  September,  1866,  and  the  surveyor  directed,  after 
establishing  the  line  segregating  the  ceded  lands  from  the  home  reser- 
vation as  far  west  as  the  Arkansas  Eiver,  to  extend  the  public  lines 
over  the  tract  in  the  usual  manner. 

In  May,  1867,  a  contract  was  made  for  the  survey  of  that  part  of  the 
Osage  cededtract  west  of  the  Arkansas  River,  extending  to  the  one  hun- 
dredth meridian  west  from  Greenwich.  The  surveyor  was  instructed 
to  extend  the  sixth  principal  meridian  south  from  the  point  of  its  inter- 
section with  the  Arkansas  River  to  the  extent  of  twenty  miles  south  ot 
the  northern  boundary  of  the  Osage  ceded  lands;  then  accurately  to 
establish  the  boundaries  of  the  tract  according  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty; 
and  finally  to  extend  the  standard  township  and  section  lines  over  the 
entire  tract  in  the  manner  set  forth  in  our  printed  Manual  of  Instruc- 
tions for  the  survey  of  the  public  lands. 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  treaty,  dated  March  6, 1865, 
with  the  Omaha  Indians,  it  be<jame  necessary  to  survey  and  subdivide 
their  reservation  situated  in  the  eastern  part  of  Nebraska  and  fronting 
on  the  Missouri  River.  The  surveyor  was  instructed  carefully  to  retrace 
the  boundaries  of  the  reservation  "and  so  much  of  the  standard  lines  as 
fall  within  the  reservation,  and  permanently  to  establish  the  subdivision 
line  described  in  the  treaty.  That  portion  of  the  reservation  south  of 
the  subdivision  line  was  subdivided  into  forty-acre  parcels  by  running, 
in  addition  to  the  usual  sectional  boundaries,  lines  through  the  sections. 
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both  nort-h  and  south  and  east  and  west,  and  establishing  corners  every 
twenty  chains  on  all  the  lines.  That  part  north  of  the  subdivisional 
line  was  sold  to  the  United  States,  the  object  of  the  government  in  pur- 
chasing being  to  locate  thereon  the  Winnebago  tribe ;  the  tract  has  been 
mibdivided  according  to  the  usual  method. 

Complete  returns  of  the  survey  of  the  aforesaid  reservations  have  been 
received  at  thia  office,  the  areas  of  the  same  as  ascertained  by  actual 
measurement  being  as  follows : 


TracU  surveyed. 


iVnkrfiwntral  lands 

UnernUkiMlfl 

<iNaecf«4Mlhmda 

Ueo^  hmmt  leseiiation 

<lKihs  iiMife,  for  Winnebagoes. 


state. 


Kansas. 
....do.... 
....do... 
Kobraska. 
....do.... 


No.  of  acres. 


798,613 

871, 751 

3, 170, 186 

205,335 

97,497 


ruder  the  provisions  of  the  third  and  fourth  articles  of  the  treaty  of 
Ffbraary  19, 1867,  with  the  Sissiton  and  Wapeton  bands  of  Dakota  or 
Sioax  Indians,  and  act  of  April  10,  1869,  making  appropriation  of 
1^.000  for  the  survey  of  their  reservation  lying  immediately  west  of 
lake  Traverse^  in  Dakota,  the  survey  was  contracted  for  and  the  deputy 
io}<tnicted  to  establish  the  boundaries  of  the  reservation  and  extend  the 
Iinei4<if  the  public  surveys  over  the  same,  running,  in  addition  to  the 
85iial  subdivisions  north  and  south  and  east  and  west  lines  through 
fach  section,  establishing  corners  every  twenty  chains  on  all  the  lines. 

The  survey  of  the  reservation  for  the  Navajo  Indians,  situated  in  north- 
vertem  New  Mexico  and  northeastern  Arizona,  set  apart  under  the 
tn»aty  of  Jane  1, 1868,  is  now  in  progress.  The  surveyor  was  instructed 
to  establish  the  boundaries  of  the  reserv^ation  astronomically,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  description  given  in  the  second  article  of  the  treaty,  and 
to  adopt  the  southern  boundary  as  the  special  base  from  which  to  extend 
the  subdivisional  surveys.  Should  the  topographical  features  of  the 
eiMuitiy  prove  favorable,  the  eastern  boundary  will  be  adopted  as  the 
fiiH'ial  meridian  governing  the  subdivisional  surveys;  but  if  abetter 
W-ality  should  appear,  the  meridian  will  be  established  within  the  reser- 
vation, and  the  standard,  township,  and  section  lines  extended  east  and 
Vest  over  the  lands  suitable  for  agriculture  to  the  extent  allowed  by  the 
ippropriation  of  $36,220,  per  act  of  April  10, 1869. 

Under  the  act  of  May  5, 1864,  requiring  the  survey  of  "  the  several 
Indian  reservations  heretofore  made  or  occupied  as  such,  excepting  the 
Tintah  Valley,'^  into  tracts  or  lots  not  exceeding  eighty  acres  each,  in- 
•tructions  were  issued  to  the  then  surveyor  general  of  Colorado  and 
Utah  to  enter  into  contract  for  the  survey  of  the  Deep  Creek,  Corn  Creek, 
San  Pete,  and  Spanish  Fork  reservations.  The  siu^^eys  have  been  re- 
turned to  the  department,  the  areas  of  the  several  reservations  being  as 
followg: 

Acres. 

1H*P  Creek 30, 009 

«'«ni  Creek 62, 664 

Sm  Pete 66, 973 

JifiwiiBh  Fork 11, 263 

XENDO^HNO  INDIAN  BESEBVATION,  OAUPOBNIA. 

Avfthority  was  given  by  law  for  the  establishment  of  certain  Indian 
nxnittifmB  in  CaIifo];nia,  or  in  Utah  and  New  Mexico,  for  the  protection 
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of  the  Indians.  One  of  these,  known  a«  the  Mendocino,  was  ordered 
May  22,  1856,  by  the  President,  its  limits,  however,  not  having  been 
fixed  by  actual  survey  until  1868-'69.  It  is  situated  on  the  west  coast  of 
California,  having  for  its  northern  boundary  a  line  one  mile  north  of 
Beedaloc  Creek ;  for  its  southern  the  south  bank  of  the  Xoyc  Biver.- 
The  reservation  extends  from  the  coast  eastward  for  quantity,  yet  is 
limited  to  twenty-five  thousand  acres,  so  as  to  include  the  valleys 
beyond  the  first  range  of  hills  to  the  Coast  Mountains. 

By  the  6th  section  of  an  act  of  Congress  approved  July  27,  1868, 
(Statutes  1867-68,  p.  223,)  this  reservation  was  restored  to  the  mass  of 
public  lands,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  directed  to  cause  the  same 
to  be  surveyed  and  offered  for  sale,  for  money  only,  in  legal  subdivisions, 
at  not  less  than  $1  25  per  acre ;  the  act  requiring  the  purchasers  of  tracts 
in  the  reserve  to  pay  for  all  improvements  thereon  by  the  government, 
at  the  rates  appraised  by  the  register  and  receiver  of  the  land  district ; 
and  further,  that  all  improvements  made  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  act 
should  be  the  sole  property  of  the  persons  who  made  them,  with  the  right 
of  purchase  to  the  extent  of  six  hundred  and  forty  acres,  to  include  the 
improvements. 

In  a<5ex)rdance  with  the  proAasions  of  this  act,  instructions  to  the  sur- 
veyor genei*al  of  California  for  the  subdivisional  survey  of  the  reserva- 
tion were  issued  from  the  General  Land  Office  August  8, 1868,  and  ap- 
proved by  the  department.  The  returns,  which  were  approved  May  14, 
1869,  embrace  24,930.08  acres,  and  the  survey  having  been  found  correct, 
the  same  was  approved  on  the  15th  June  following,  with  directions  to 
the  surveyor  general  to  transmit  duplicate  plats  to  the  register  and  re- 
ceiver of  the  proper  local  land  office,  so  that  the  duties  devolved  on  those 
officers  under  the  special  law  and  the  instructions  may  be  duly  carried 
into  effect. 

OSAGE  INDIAN  LANDS  IN  KANSAS. 

The  Osage  Indian  lands  acquired  by  treaty  with  the  Great  and  Little 
Osage  Indians,  made  September  29, 1865,  \ying  in  the  southern  part  of 
Kansas,  embrace  4,041,937  acres,  of  which  the  surveys  have  been  com- 
pleted, and  plats  duly  filed  in  this  and  the  district  land  office  at  Hum- 
bolt,  Kansas. 

A  question  arose  as  to  the  right  of  railroad  companies  under  tlie 
amendment  to  the  first  article  of  the  treaty.  The  decision  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  General  Land  Office  in  the  matter  was  reverse<l,  on 
appeal,  by  Mr.  Secretary  Browning,  who  decided  that  the  amendment 
conferred  rights  upon  the  railroad  companies,  and  accordingly  the  lands 
embrace  within  the  grants  were  withdrawn  on  account  of  such  grants. 

A  proclamation  was  afterwards  issued  by  the  President  for  the  sale  of 
the  remaining  tracts ;  but  subsequently  the  indefinite  postponement  of 
the  sale  was  ordered,  and  no  further  disposal  of  the  lands  was  author- 
ized until  the  passage  by  Congress  of  the  following  resolution,  approved 
April  10, 1869: 

That  resolution  directs,  "  That  any  hon^  fide  settler  residing  upon 
any  portion  of  the  lands  sold  to  the  United  States  by  virtue  of  the 
first  and  second  articles  of  the  treaty  concluded  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Great  and  Little  Osage  tribe  of  Indians,  Septeml>er 
twenty-ninth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-five,  and  proclaimed  January 
twenty-first,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-seven,  who  is  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  or  shall  have  declared  his  intention  to  bexM)me  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  shall  be  and  hereby  is  entitled  to  purchase  the 
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same,  in  quantity  Dot  exceeding  one  hnndred  and  sixty  acres,  at  the 
price  of  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  acre,  within  two  years  from 
Iht*  {Ki&sage  of  this  act,  nnder  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  pre- 
vribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior:  Provided^  however j  That  both 
the  odd  and  even  nambered  sections  of  said  lands  shall  be  subject 
t<»  settlement  and  sale  as  above  provided :  And  provided  further^  That 
the  sixteenth  and  thirty-sixth  sections  in  each  township  of  said  lands 
'ihall  be  reserved  for  State-school  purposes,  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  of  admission  of  the  State  of  Kansas :  Provided^  how- 
errr.  That  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  as  in  any  manner  affecting 
auy  legal  rights  heretofore  vested  in  any  other  party  or  parties.''  The 
lull  effect  of  this  resolution  became  the  subject  of  controversy,  it  being 
hfW  on  the  one  side  that  all  the  lands  ceded  by  the  treaty  were  opened 
to  )«ettlement,  while  on  the  other  it  was  contended  that  the  railroad 
riiits  were  protected  by  the  last  proviso.  The  terms  of  the  resolution 
are  express  as  to  the  rights  of  actual  settlers,  while  these  terms  were 
h(*M  as  recognizing  the  rights  also  of  the  railroad  companies  as  affirmed 
liy  the  decision,  dated  November  8, 1867,  of  the  late  Secretary.  In  this 
view,  instructions  were  prepared  for  the  district  land  offices  to  the  follow- 
m*r  effect :  Tliat  the  said  resolution  is  designed  to  protect  and  secure 
the  rights  of  bona  fide  settlers  of  the  class  contemplated  by  the  resolu- 
tioa,  who  may  prove  up  and  pay  for  their  claims  prior  to  10th  April, 
1h71,  except  where  a  valid  adverse  right  exists;  that  it  further  recog- 
nizes the  grant  to  the  State,  for  school  purposes,  of  the  sixteenth  and 
thirty -sixth  sections,  and  were  designed  to  protect  the  rights  of  the 
railnKid  companies  under  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  as  interpreted  by 
??H.Tetary  Browning.  The  officers  have  accordingly  been  directed  to 
ivgard  as  set  apart  for  the  railroad  companies  the  lands  which  had  been 
prenously  withdrawn,  and  to  allow  no  pre-emption  filings  thereon ;  but 
where  settlers  could  show  bona  fide  settlements  prior  to  the  withdrawal, 
*ach  prior  settlements  were  protected  by  the  act  of  March  27,  1854, 
••  for  the  relief  of  settlers  on  lands  reserved  for  railroad  purposes ;"  to 
reserve  the  sixteenth  and  thirty-sixth  sections  for  school  purposes,  bav- 
in;? due  regani,  however,  for  the  rights  of  settlers  coming  within  the 
terms  of  the  resolution  of  March  3,  1857,  (Stat.,  vol.  11,  p.  254,) 
wherein  it  is  provided  that  where  settlements  are  made  upon  such  sec- 
tions prior  to  survey  the  settlers  shall  have  the  right  to  purchase  as  if 
<ttrh  tracts  had  not  been  previously  reserved  for  school  purposes. 

The  district  officers  were  ordered  to  give  public  notice  of  thirty  days 
^hat,  upon  a  fixed  day,  they  would  be  prepared  to  receive  declarations  of 
•'•'ttleraeDt,  and  where  parties  desired  proof  of  settlement,  with  pay- 
wut  for  their  claims. 

These  instructions  received  the  approv^al  of  the  honorable  Secretary*, 
aatl  have  been  transmitted  to  the  officers  at  Humboldt,  Kansas. 

DtTTY  OP   THE    GKXEBAL   LAND    OFFICE    IN    REGARD    TO    INDrVTDUAL 

INDIAN  RESEBVAVIONS. 

In  the  earliest  period  of  our  history  the  principle  was  adopted,  in 
<i«^iiig  with  Indian  tribes,  of  interdicting  cessious  by  them  to  individ- 
»uL*,  and  of  re<iuiring  that  the  transfer  of  the  usufructuary  claim  should 
W  made  to  the  United  States.  This  rule  is  coincident  "with  the  policy 
*hith  had  been  observed  in  the  English  colonies,  and  with  the  procla- 
J^utioiu  in  the  year  1703,  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain.  Our  relations  in 
^^lespect  are  forcibly  presented  in  the  able  and  elaborate  opinion  of 
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the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  case  of  Johnson  vs. 
Mcintosh,  8  Wheaton,  Supreme  Court  Reports. 

In  numerous  Indian  treaties,  however,  the  United  States  have  agreed 
to  grant  multitudes  of  individual  reservations,  with  stipulations,  in  some, 
that  the  title  shall  be  a  fee  simple  to  the  reservee ;  in  others,  that  the 
fee  shall  pass,  yet  with  the  condition  that  a  sale  by  the  patentee  shall 
not  become  effective  except  upon  the  approval  of  the  Executive.  Pur- 
suant to  such  stipulations,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  General  Land  Office  to 
issue  the  patents;  such  issues,  however,  being  purely  a  mechanical  act 
ba<sed  upon  verified  returns  from  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs. 

Patents  in  the  aggregate  have  been  issued  by  this  office  to  such  indi- 
vidual reservees  for  nearly  three  millions  of  acres,  under  treaties  with 
the  Shawuees,  Kickapoos,  Ottawas,  Senecas,  Kaskaskias,  Peorias,  Pian- 
keshaws,  Weas,  Yanktons,  Wyandotts,  Sacs  and  Foxes,  Chippewas, 
Stockbridges,  Winnebagoes,  Dela wares,  Omahas,  lowas,  Kansas,  Poncas, 
Pawnees,  Pottawatomies,  New  York  Indians^  Miamis,  Choctaws,  Creeks, 
Osages,  Otoes,  Cherokees,  Quapaws,  and  mixed  bloods. 

FOREIGN  TITLES — FRENCH,  SPANISH,  BRITISH,  AND  MEXICAN. 

The  policy  of  the  United  States,  in  the  adjustment  of  such  titles,  has 
been  one  of  unexampled  liberality,  securing  to  parties  the  lands  to  which 
they  claimed  titles  from  the  lawful  authorities  of  government  which 
once  held  sovereignty  over  territory  now  within  the  limits  of  the 
republic. 

The  practice  of  the  government  has  been  to  extend  confirmation  to 
all  claims  founded  on  titles  in  form,  orders  of  survej'.  and  even  to  prem- 
ises to  which  no  written  title  is  recorded,  where  the  claimants  had  actual 
settlements  before  change  of  sovereignty. 

The  liberality  of  our  government  is  shown  in  the  acts  of  congressional 
confirmation,  and  in  the  decisions  of  the  United  States  judicial  tribu- 
nals. Thus,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  Soulard  et  al.  vs.  The  United 
States — 4  Peters,  page  511 — ^the  Supreme  Court  held,  that  even  if  there 
had  been  no  stipulation  in  the  treaty  by  which  Louisiana  was  acquired 
protecting  the  inhabitants  of  the  ceded  territory  in  the  free  enjoyment 
of  their  property,  '^the  United  States,  as  a  just  nation,  regard  this  stip- 
ulation as  the  avowal  of  a  principle  which  would  have  been  held  equally 
sacred,  although  it  had  not  been  inserted  in  the  treaty ;"  and  in  the 
same  case  the  principle  is  enunciated  that  "  the  term  property,  as 
applied  to  lands,  comprehends  every  species  of  title,  inchoate  or  com- 
plete. It  is  supposed  to  embrace  those  rights  which  lie  in  contract — 
those  rights  which  are  executory  as  well  as  those  which  are  executed. 
In  this  respect  the  relations  of  the  inhabitants  of  Louisiana  to  their 
government  is  not  changed.  The  new  government  takes  the  place  of 
that  which  has  passed  away." 

In  the  case,  also,  of  Delassus  vs.  The  United  States — ^9  Peters,  page 
117 — ^it  is  asserted  that,  although  the  right  of  property,  whether  in- 
choate or  by  complete  title,  had  not  been  protected  and  secured  by 
treaty,  yet "  this  right  would  have  been  secured  independent  of  the 
treaty.  The  sovereign  who  acquires  an  inhabited  country  acquires  full 
dominion  over  it ;  but  this  dominion  is  never  supposed  to  divest  the 
vested  rights  of  individuals  to  property."  And  in  the  case  of  The 
United  States  vs.  Percheman — 7  Peters,  page  61 — ^it  is  held  that, 
"  even  in  cases  of  conquest,  it  is  very  unusual  for  the  conqueror  to  do 
more  than  to  displace  the  sovereign  and  assume  dominion  over  the 
country.    The  modem  usage  of  nations,  which  has  become  law,  would 
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be  violated;  that  sense  of  justice  and  of  right  which  is  acknowledged 
ftnd  felt  by  the  whole  civilized  world  would  be  outraged  if  private  prop- 
erty should  be  generally  confiscated  and  private  rights  annulled,  on  a 
cluiQge  in  the  sovereignty  of  the  country.  By  the  Florida  treaty,  the 
peop&  change  their  allegiance — ^their  relation  to  their  ancient  sovereign 
i8  dissolved — but  their  relations  to  each  other  and  their  rights  of  prop- 
erty remain  undisturbed.  Had  Florida  changed  its  sovereign  by  an  act 
containing  no  stipulation  respecting  the  property  of  individuals,  the 
ri^ht  of  property  in  all  those  who  became  subjects  or  citizens  of  the 
Dew  government  would  have  been  unaffected  by  the  change.  It  would 
have  remained  the  same  as  under  the  ancient  sovereign." 

Beferences  to  the  same  import  might  be  multiplied,  but  the  immense 
number  of  claims,  under  nearly  every  phase  of  title,  which  have  been 
flnfinned  by  our  government  from  an  early  period  of  its  existence, 
Ahfiws.  in  practice,  its  scrupulous  observance  in  this  respect  of  the  pub- 
lic lav  and  treaty  stipulations. 

Tbe  claims  of  this  kind  in  Louisiana,  Florida,  Missouri,  Arkansas, 
AIal)ama,  and  Mississippi,  presented  to  boards  of  commissioners,  are 
DOfflbeied  by  thousands,  covering  many  millions  of  acres ;  and  in  Call- 
iurnia  alone,  acquired  by  the  treaty  of  1848  at  Guadalupe  Hidalgo, 
Spamah  and  Mexican  claims,  to  the  number  of  eight  hundred  and  tMr- 
t^  were  presented,  covering  immense  areas  of  the  valuable  agricul- 
toral  lands  in  that  State ;  and  although  only  about  half  the  claims 
arted  apon  by  the  board  of  land  commissioners  have  been  reported  to 
tliiii  office  for  patent,  yet  the  patents  already  issued  cover  an  area  of 
nearly  five  millions  of  acres. 

Hie  surveys  of  all  such  titles  are  in  strict  accordance,  in  measure- 
ment, form,  and  extent,  with  the  land  system  of  the  government  from 
which  the  titles  are  derived,  and  are  incorporated  with  the  United  States 
mrtanguiar  method,  presenting,  as  it  were,  mosaic  irregularities  in  con- 
aeetioD  with  our  rectangular  surveys. 

GEOLOGICAL  AND  MINEBAL  INTEBESTS. 

Preliminary*  measures  have  been  taken,  as  indicated  in  the  last  annual 
n-port;  for  a  collection  in  this  office  illustrative  of  the  geology  and  min- 
<Tal  wealth  of  the  national  domain,  and  of  the  country  at  large.  To 
this  end  chambers  have  been  set  apart  in  the  General  Land  Office,  with 
"Qf-h  an  arrangement  of  the  illustrations  as  will  give,  at  a  glance,  an 
'.'lea  of  the  resources  of  the  several  political  divisions  of  the  republic. 

The  collection  includes  a  series  of  all  the  ores,  native  metals,  useful 
aiineraL^  coals,  salts,  sulphur,  mineral  waters,  limestones,  marls,  native 
tfitilizers,  fire  and  potter  clays,  and  building  materials ;  also  specimens 
throwing  light  on  the  geological  structure  of  the  country ;  such  as  fossils 
<iiid  Uthological  or  rock  specimens,  arranged  on  a  scientific  and  systematic 
hatts.  with  a  view  of  specially  exhibiting  those  minerals  which  are  capa- 
i4e  of  application  to  art  and  manufactures.  It  is  in  contemplation  to 
•^Alecty  as  opportunity  may  ofter,  models  of  all  mining  and  metallurgical 
naehinery,  implements,  apparatus,  and  specimens  of  all  the  various  pro< 
docts  of 'metallurgical  processes,  such  as  regulus  and  mat,  slag,  and 
«4lier  famaoe  products ;  dressed  and  concentrated  ores,  amalgam,  and 
i^Mliiigs;  with  sections  of  models  and  working  plans  of  mines,  to  illus- 
tnie  the  principles  and  practical  application  of  mining  engineering ; 
^^  eolleetions  being  generally  arranged  either  to  represent,  as  a 

^*ueh  of  history,  the  whole  series  of  natural  inorganic  substances 

vhjch  possess  a  definite  composition,  and  which  together  constitute  the 
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mineral  kiugdom,  or  on  a  more  ntilitarian  principle,  the  latter  having 
regulated  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  the  cabinet  organized  so 
favorably  in  the  General  Land  Office. 

Agriculture,  mechanical  arts,  and  mining,  indeed  all  the  forms  of  labor, 
are  the  true  foundations  of  public  wealth  and  prosperity,  each  of  them, 
upon  attiiining  controlling  importance  in  national  affairs,  being  entitled 
to  receive  from  the  government  such  recognition  by  statistical  investi- 
gation and  legislation  as  the  importance  of  the  interest  may  demand,  in 
order  to  stimulate  new  influences  into  such  channels  as  will  best  promote 
the  public  weal.  Every  new  mining  field  in  operation  has  thus  added 
its  force  to  the  important  enterprises  first  inaugurated  on  the  Pacific 
slope. 

The  discovery  of  auriferous  deposits  in  California  was  followed  by 
results  of  national  importance.  The  volume  of  circulating  medium 
having  been  largely  increased,  the  values  of  merchandise  were  changed; 
old  channels  of  commerce  were  found  inadequate  to  existing  demands, 
and  thus  induced  the  construction  of  new  and  more  rapid  ones,  while  a 
vast  field  of  industry  called  forth  a  numerous  and  energetic  population 
devoted  to  mining  pursuits,  thus  affecting  the  whole  country  to  no  incon- 
siderable extent,  and  giving  it  new  impetus,  passing  as  it  were  into  a 
new  horizon,  released  from  antiquated  ideas  and  incumbrancer,  and 
entering  upon  a  destiny  the  ultimate  result  of  which  will  prove  abund- 
antly successful  and  beneficial  in  the  realization  of  anticipations  so  vital 
in  their  character.  Toward  the  accomplishment  of  these  ends  the  gen- 
eral government  has  recognized  the  new  influences,  and  has  accordingly, 
in  a  liberal  and  prudent  manner,  adapted  itspolicyand  legislation  to  the 
perfection  of  those  means  best  suited  to  develop  and  utilize  the  resources 
of  the  republic. 

Among  the  general  interests,  none  were  deemed  more  important  than 
those  connected  with  the  public-land  system  of  the  United  States,  and 
which,  under  peculiar  and  general  legislation,  ha«  rapidly  assumed  great 
prominence,  owing  to  the  various  questions  arising  from  discoveries  and 
natural  changes  not  contemplated  when  the  land  system  was  inaugurated. 
Hence  it  becomes  a  subject  of  importance  to  ascertain  the  extent  and 
value  of  mineral  treasures  hidden  beneath  the  surface  of  the  country,  and 
also  to  learn  what  success  had  attended  the  various  modes  of  exploita- 
tion. With  this  object  in  view,  applications  have  been  sent  to  govem- 
•ors  of  States  and  Territories,  as  well  as  to  the  different  scientific  insti- 
tutions and  to  the  corps  of  land  officers^  asking  their  co-operation  in  such 
measures  by  forwarding  data  and  specimens,  which,  on  being  classified, 
become  pei^petual  and  invaluable  guides  to  all  interested. 

The  new  States  and  Territories  have  promptly  furnished  various  and 
rich  materials,  consisting  of  ores  and  minerals,  which  have  already  proven 
of  value  to  miners  and  others  whose  interests  are  affected  by  the  develop- 
ment of  these  hidden  sources  of  wealth. 

The  cabinet  formed  in  the  department  has  assumed  a  character  of  the 
highest  importance,  and  embraces  many  sx)ecimens  heretofore  unknown 
to  science  in  the  locality  where  they  were  discovered. 

Oreif  of  gold  mid  silver. — In  the  amount  and  value  of  gold  and  silver 
ores  the  United  States  exceeds  all  other  countries.  The  western  States 
and  Territories  have  furnished  several  new  and  very  interesting  minerals. 
Of  the  tellurium  ores,  many  of  which  are  rich  in  gold  and  silver,  or  asso- 
ciates of  the  precious  metals,  only  one,  the  tetradyniU  or  telluride  of 
bismitth,  is  found  in  this  country  as  a  rare  associate  of  gold  ores,  and 
exists  in  Virginia,  Xorth  Carolina,  and  Georgia. 

According  to  Dr.  F.  A.  Grenthe's  investigations,  (Silliman's  Joamal|  Sec 
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n,)  all  the  tellurium  minerals  formerly  known  in  mineralo|):y,  with  the 
I'xct'ption  of  sylvanite  or  graphie  tellurium,  have  been  found  in  Calaveras 
and  Tuolumne  counties,  California,  with  several  new  species — the  cala- 
write,  a  tetrat^llui^de  of  gold,  and  the  melonite  a  sesquitelluride  of 
nickel. 

Among  some  fragments  from  Highland,  Montana,  which  are  in  our 
«»!lection,  is  a  new  mineral — the  Montanite^  a  tellurate  of  bismuth,  asso- 
ciated with  the  pure  tertelluride  of  bismuth  or  ietradynite.    The  second 
variety  of  tetradynite,  that  containing  sulphur,  besides  the  tellurium  we 
have,  is  a  broad  foliated  specimen  from  "  Uncle  Sam's  lode,''  near  Helena, 
Montana.    It  is  associated  with  the  new  mineral,  montanite  quartz,  and 
•  a  minute  quantity  of  tounualine,  containing  five  per  cent,  of  sulphur,  and 
iwrtsijonding  with  the  formula  Bis  S  +  2  Bi  Tea.    From  specimens  of 
l»ni'i4nL<metalsin  this  office  it  is  ascertained  that  the  gold  and  silver  mines 
in-^-aining  the  entire  valley  of  the  Kio  Grande,  ai'e  perhajis  the  most 
\;ilaaMe  in  this  country — a  fact  also  established  in  the  history  of  that 
|»art  «>f  Mexico  when  under  Spanish  dominion,  at  which  time  the  hills 
ami  valleys  of  the  region  now  included  in  New  Mexico  embraced  a  flourish- 
in::  I«>palation  of  thriving  miners,  indicated  on  the  old  maps  by  two  or 
rijive  towns,  where  only  one  small  village  is  found  at  the  present  day. 
So  far  as  the  mines  are  concerned,  they  and  their  owners  were  ruined  by 
Qurbtf  ked  Indian  depredations.    The  yield  of  the  ore  from  these  regions . 
L<  fmjaently  from  three  to  five  hundred  dollars  to  the  ton,  but  a  few  of 
'»ir  .sptH-iniens  yield  by  assay  over  $19,000  i)er  ton.    Many  experts  who 
have  visited  the  mines  express  an  opinion  that  the  value  of  the  silver 
♦'H«e<Mls  that  of  the  gold  deposits. 

AuMing  the  silver  specimens  we  have  are  many  of  special  interest ; . 
)*-t  the  lack  of  a  suitable  chemical  laboratory,  witli  furnace,  and  our  limited 
ujean.s  liave  prevented  a  satisfactory  and  thorough  examination. 

fPre9  of  copper, — ^The  varieties  of  copper  ores  include  native  ore,  (some  o  f 
^  in  lai-ge  masses  and  unusually  well  crystallized,)  the  black  oxides,  gray 
>:i!j>liun»ts,  copiier  glance  or  vitreous  copj)er,  the  green  carbonat4\s,  the 
^:ii(Htes  of  copper,  and  copper  pyrites,  in  which  there  is  a  large  perceiit- 
a^i*  of  .salphuret  of  iron.  At  the  Hanover  mine,  near  Hill's  liiver,  and 
Jt  Santa  Kita  mines.  Grant  County,  New  Mexico,  a  very  remarkable  and. 
.ip|r,ireutly  valuable  deposit  of  virgin  metallic  copper  occurs,  which  is 
^'  imre  that  it  may  readily  be  hammered  on  the  anvil  into  any  desirabh* 
•iui»*.  Tlieoresof  this  metal  are  auriferous,  and  celebratedin  that  region, 
iitvinjc  heen  worked  as  early  as  the  year  1780,  and  have  yielded  vast 
ruintities  of  copper.  These  mines  are  located  six  miles  east  of  Fort 
^^vanl,  in  a  country  abounding  in  fuel,  fertile,  and  well  w^atered,  but 
tiKKofon-  subject  to  the  incursion  of  Indiaits,  being  in  the  range  of  the- 
^i±i  and  Mimbres  Apaches. 

ThpHe  mines  are  among  the  most  valuable  of  the  Territory,  containing 

-«u»^  amounts  of  native  copper,  with  easwly  reducible  carbonates  and. 

•xidfs,  and  are  apparently  inexhaustible.    We  have  a  very  remarkable 

*I»-rimen  of  copper  glance  from  ArcherCounty,  Wichita  Mountains,  Texas., 

J*  in  iiseudomorphous,   after  wood  or  vegetable  substances,  closely 

'»^Hihling  similar  pseudomorphs  found  in  the  Kuppeschiefer  stratum 

■f  th*-  Pennian  formation  at  Frankenberg,  in  Hessia,  and  at  other  Euro- 

'.•'10  lor^iiities.     It  contains  55.44  per  cent,  of  metallic  copi)er,  a  little 

"uiatf*hit4^,  oxide  of  iron,  with   carbonaceous  matter,  and  shows  the 

'iM-iuif7il  rhanges  which  have  taken  place  at  different  periods  in  the 

<iiirtiire  of  mineral  veins.    It  exist*  ia  that  locality  in  great  abundance, 

*»  that  the  mere  collection  of  it  would  prove  remunerative  without 

4  I 
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These  extensive  copper  deposits  occur  in  the  Permian  formation,  a 
system  extensively  developed  in  Russia,  between  the  Ural  Mount^iins 
and  the  Volga ;  in  the  noith  of  England  and  in  Germany,  where  it  is 
mined  for  its  treasures  of  copper,  silver,  nickel,  and  cobalt  ore^.    If  this 
formation  were  ever  known  to  exist  in  Texas,  it  has  been  mistaken  for 
the  triassic  system,  which  is  overlying  the  former  to  the  southeast.    Its 
hills,  which  has  been  traced  throughout  Archer  and  Wichita  counties, 
resemble  in  shape  the  copper-bearing  or  gossan-crested  upheavals  in 
Ducktown,  Tennessee,  but  they  are  of  a  different  age  and  composition, 
being  nearly  bari*en,  and  towering  above  the  most  beautiful  mesqiiitc 
l)rairies,  fringed  by  the  finely -timbered  bottoms  of  the  tributaries  of  lied 
River.    The  members  of  the  Wichita  system,  so  far  as  open  to  ocular 
inspection  by  outcrops  or  crosscuts,  making  allowance  for  climatic  difi'er- 
ences,  correspond  closely  with  the  lower  strata  discovered  at  Perm  and 
Mansfield,  but  its  mineral  resources  are  evidently  more  promising.    The 
veins  of  tliis  copper  are  very  numerous,  and  have  been  traced  over  the 
summits  and  sides  of  the  hills,  so  that  hardly  a  tract  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty  acres  can  be  found  without  ore  on  the  surface.    It  is  supposed  that 
these  veins  are  contemporaneous  with  injections  at  different  periods  of 
quartz,  trap,  and  por[)hy  ry.  The  vein  lodes  are  parallel  with  the  strata,  but 
there  is  sufficient  evidence  that  they  jmrtake  of  the  natni-e  of  true  veins. 
•Cupriferous  and  ferruginous  cross-courses,  feeders,  and  leads  of  man- 
,giinese,  are  often  met  with.    A  crosscut  was  made  to  the  depth  of  tiftc^en 
feet,  and  in  ten  hours  six  thousand  pounds  of  copper  ore  were  produced, 
•which  is  deemed  far  superior  to  the  ferrosulphuret  of  copper  or  copper 
pyrites  generally  worked  in  England,  and,  in  fact,  it  is  more  profitable 
than  the  native  copper  found  on  Lake  Superior,  being  easily  smelted, 
;and  the  strata  in  which  it  is  found  can  be  more  economically  excavated 
than  any  other  in  which  copper  ore  occurs. 

Ores  of  lead  and  zinc. — ^There  is  also  in  the  General  Land  Office  col- 
lection a  fair  representation  of  lead  and  zinc  ores  from  all  parts  of  the 
'XJiiited  States.  They  are  associated  with  iron  pyrites,  zinc-blende,  quartz, 
calcareous  spar, barytes,  and  fluorspar.  The  lead  ores  are  the  usual 
forms  of  galena^  or  sulphuret  of  lead,  containing  almost  always  a  small 
proportion  of  silver,  varying  from  two  to  fifty  ounces  per  ton  of  lead. 
Galena,  when  in  a  condition  of  greatest  purity,  is  composed  of  lead, 
86.55,  and  of  sulphur,  13.45  per  cent.  Zinc-blende,  or  sulphuret  of  zinc, 
associated  with  these  ores,  is  sufficiently  abundant  to  be  of  great  import- 
ance for  producing  lead,  yet  of  much  more  value  as  a  souixse  of  the  metal 
■  silver. 

An  immense  exi)anse  of  territory  lying  west  of  the  Mississippi  is 
productive  of  galena  in  the  underlying  lead-bearing  rocks,  from  all  of 
which  specimens  have  been  received.  The  presence  of  silver  iu  the 
proportion  before  mentioned  has  given  new  direction  to  the  operations 
of  the  miners  and  smelters,  the  silver  often  paying  the  expense  of  elab- 
oration, leaving  as  profit  80  per  cent,  of  lead.  It  is  generally  very  pure 
galena,  but  often,  besides  silver,  contains  considerable  percentage  of  zinc- 
blende,  iron  pyrites,  and  other  minerals.  A  very  curious  and  interest- 
ing insta»nce  of  this  admixture  of  mineral  species,  of  which  specimens 
can  be  seen  in  the  cabinet  of  this  office,  occurs  in  the  great  cannel  coal 
vein  in  the  southern  part  of  Moniteau  County,  Missouri,  where  zinc- 
blende,  galena,  iron  p^Tites,  with  calcareous  spar,  are  interlaminatecl  with 
the  cannel.  In  addition  to  the  zinc  ore,  just  referred  to,  large  veins  of 
calamine,  an  impure  carbonate,  together  with  silicate  of  zinc,  accompany 
the  lead  veins. 

Ores  of  tin, — The  ores  ,of  this  metal  are  represented  in  the  General 
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Luid  Office  collection  by  a  very  few  specimens.    The  oxidized  form  of 

tbe  metal  eallod  stannic  acid  has  beea  detected,  in  the  proportion  of  one- 

\aHiiwA  one  per  cent.,  in  sienitic  and  dioritic  rocks  of  Madison  and  other 

coontieft  in  Missouri,  which  discovery  has  awakened  the  hope  that  a 

murepro&table  amount  of  the  metal  may  yet  be  found.    Judging  from 

imlstakable  evidences,  it  would  seem  possible  that  large  quantities  of 

tin  ore  exist  in  the  northeast,  since  the  aborigines  made  implements  of 

till,  as  shown  from  various  articles  exhumed. 

£it«D»ve  deposits  are  also  represented  as  existing  in  California,  a 
oifflber  of  tin  ledges,  it  is  stated,  having  been  exposed  in  San  Bernar- 
dino County;  but  we  are  unadvised  either  of  the  geological  connections 
•  of  the  veins  or  the  substances  with  which  the  ore  is  mineralized;  never- 
thdesft,  it  is  supposed  they  are  easily  worked. 

Orct  of  iron, — We  have  a  fair  representation  in  our  mineral  collection 
of  tbewfH-kable  iron  ores  of  tiie  United  States,  Missouri  especially  having 
fiiim!«lied  a  large  proportion.  Iron  pyrites,  vi\ianite,  mispickel,  mag- 
iKik  iron  ores,  red  hematite,  brown  iron  ore,  spathic  iron  ore,  blackband 
asd  day  iron  stones,  are  all  included. 

Ptuminent  among  the  new  localities  may  be  first  mentioned  the  valu- 
able and  extensive  beds  in  Llano,  Burnet,  and  Mason  counties,  Texas. 
A  specimen  from  Johnson  Creek,  Llano  County,  sent  to  this  olfice,  con- 
tains 96.89  per  cent,  of  peroxide  and  protoxide  of  iron,  with  2.818  per 
ooit.  of  insoluble  silicious  substances,  giving  74.93  pounds  of  metallic  iron 
in  100  pounds  of  ore.  The  ores  are  partly  magnetic  and  in  part  specular 
•xides  of  iron ;  they  are  analogous  to  those  of  the  celebrated  iron  mines 
ia  Sweden,  and  of  the  Iron  Mountains  in  Missouri.  The  iron  region  of 
this  locality  is  situated  in  the  primary  rock  formations,  surrounded  by 
ridges  of  granite,  intersected  by  veins  of  quartz,  and  associated  with  red 
feldspar,  gneiss,  talc,  and  chlorite  slates.  The  limestones  of  the  palte- 
ozoieaod  cretaceous  rocks  are  in  the  immediate  neighborhood,  from  which 
abandant  materials  for  a  flux  can  be  easily  obtained. 

From  Santa  F^  County,  New  Mexico,  we  have  specimens  of  the  pro- 
toaesquioxlde  of  iron.  This  valuable  ore  is  found  in  large  quaqtities 
about  twenty-seven  miles  south  of  Santa  F^,  as  also  in  many  other  local- 
itirt  of  the  Territory.  It  is  highly  magnetic  and  polarized,  contain- 
ing seventy  per  cent,  of  metallic  iron.  The  presence  of  chromate  of 
iron  in  our  collection  from  Few  Mexico  deserves  notice,  as  it  is  the  well- 
kBown,  though  somewhat  rare,  mineral  from  which  are  manufactured 
■lany  useful,  durable,  and  brilliant  paints  and  dyestuffs,  as  bichromate  ol 
potash,  chrome  yellow,  and  chrome  green.  The  demands  of  commerce 
kave  hitherto  been  almost  entirely  supplied  by  ores  found  in  a  single  work- 
able bed  of  serpentine  rock,  which  passes  down  from  one  of  the  southern 
wanties  of  Pennsylvania  into  the  adjoining  county  of  Maryland,  and  for 
aearty  fifty  years  has  been  the  undisputed  monopoly  of  a  single  estab- 
fahmeot.  The  price  of  this  ore  and  its  products  might  be  fixed  at  the 
ptfasore  of  the  parties,  but  their  exported  ore,  returning  here  in  manu- 
factured form,  meets  them  in  the  market,  keeping  the  prices  at  modei-ate 
Kitfts  which  may  be  attributed  to  the  low  price  of  European  labor. 

The  ores  of  manganese,  valuable  in  the  manufacture  ol  Bessemer  steel, 
kive  also  a  fair  representation  in  our  collection,  the  specimens  being 
frwi  different  parts  of  the  country ;  but  bismuth,  molybdenum,  wolfram, 
**Wt,  nickel,  and  antimony,  are  as  yet  imperfectly  represented. 

NON-METALLIC  MINERALS. 

W  the  minerals  composed  chiefly  of  carbon  we  have  the  graphite, 
pifflBhago  or  black  lead,  from  Pennsylvania,  Nevada,  and  Virginia,  the 
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niaiuifacturing  value  of  which  is  too  well  kuown  to  require  further 
notice. 

Of  anthracite  or  non-bituminous  coal  we  have  many  fine  specimens 
from  localities  lately  discovered.  In  Santa  F^  County,  Kew  Mexico, 
near  the  line  of  the  proposed  railroad,  large  beds  of  pure  antliracite  are 
found,  the  coal  evidently  being  of  tertiary  origin  and  appearing  to  have 
been  metamor^jhosed  by  the  superincumbence  of  melted  poqihyiy.  The 
conversion  of  the  bituminous  coal  of  the  country'  into  anthracite  wsus 
found  to  have  been  caused  by  the  proximity  of  a  large  mass  of  porphyry 
forty  to  fifty  feet  high,  which,  by  exciting  heat,  pressure,  and  chemical  in- 
fluencC)  has  produced  the  change.  The  discovery  of  this  coal  deposit  may 
be  regarded  as  of  as  great  value  to  the  country  as  any  of  the  gold  or  silver 
veins,  since  without  it  railromls  could  not  so  successfullj'  penetrate  the 
treeless  prairies  of  the  west,  the  fact  having  been  established  that  such 
coal  deposits  adjacent  to  proposed  routes  of  railroads  are  almost  abso- 
lutely essential. 

Abundant  evidence  is  furnished,  by  specimens  received  at  this  office, 
of  the  amount  and  character  of  coal  in  New  Mexico;  and  engineers 
locating  roads  across  that  Territory  can  easily  satisfy  themselves  of  a 
sufficiency  existing  for  the  use  of  their  work,  when  constructed,  for  all 
time. 

Tlie  veins  met  with  in  various  places  vary  in  thir*kness  from  eighteen 
inches  to  four  or  five  feet,  and  are  generally  of  a  highly  bituminous  char- 
acter. A  remarkable  exception  to  this  is  found  in  the  well-characterized 
anthracite  above  alluded  to,  the  only  case  of  the  kind  known  west  of 
the  Mississippi  Rivei?,  occurring  in  various  localities  from  twenty-seven 
to  seventy-five  miles  south  of  Santa  Fe,  in  veins  from  four  to  seven  feet 
in  thickness,  and  very  accessible. 

Of  the  Peacock,  or  iridiscent  bituminous  coal,  we  have  but  one  speci- 
men, sent  from  Cumberland,  Maryland,  which  is  remarkably  beautiful. 

All  the  other  varieties  of  coal  in  the  collection  are  numerous,  aiul 
especially  interesting  from  their  differing  in  geological  age;  ranging 
horn  the  imperfect  lignites  found  on  the  line  of  the  Union  Pacific  rail- 
road, and  those  wonderful  deposits  in  Alaska,  to  the  dense  and  compact 
masses  of  cannel.  Itwiis  ascertained  at  this  office,  from  specimens  col- 
lected by  Dr.  T.  J.  Minor,  of  the  United  States  steamer  Wyanda,  in 
Alaska,  sixty  miles  north  of  Sitka,  that  the  coal  is  of  very  recent  origin, 
probably  tertiary,  resembling  some  of  the  brown  coals  of  the  miocine 
tertiary  basins  of  Germany.  It  dissolves  comj)letely  in  nitric  acid ;  on 
being  diluted  with  water,  a  resinous  substance  is  precipitated,  having 
an  odor  similar  to  pine  rosin.  It  contains  45.772  per  cent,  of  carbon,  of 
volatile  matter  35.108  per  cent.,  of  water  15.725,  of  ash  3.335  per  cent,, 
and  only  0.18  per  cent,  of  sulphur.  The  ash  has  a  yellowish-brown  color, 
it  being  quite  feiTuginous,  and  has  an  alkaline  reaction.  A  determina- 
tion of  the  caloric  power  of  this  coal  showed  that  one  part  reduces  20.15 
parts  of  lead  from  the  oxide,  while  pure  carbon  reduces  34  parts.  Of 
the  cannel  coals,  the  name  being  derived  from  ''candle,"  because  this 
coal  may  be  ignited  as  easily  as  a  candle,  we  have  very  fine  specimens 
from  a  vein  over  fifty  feet  thick,  located  in  the  southern  part  of  Aloniteau 
County,  Missouri.  It  shows  a  texture  as  homogeneous  as  the  finest  black 
marble,  and  is  equally  capable  of  being  turned  on  a  lathe  or  subjected 
to  the  chisel  of  the  sculptor.  The  coal  bed  is  worked  in  a  vaulted  i-oom 
now  of  forty-five  feet  diameter,  the  whole  of  which  is  excavated  in  the  coal, 
the  sides,  roof,  {iiwl  walls  of  the  mine  consisting  of  this  mineral.  There  are 
two  descriptions  of  coal  taken  out;  the  first  is  six  feet  thick,  overlies 
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rh(»  caonel,  and  contains  no  lead;  the  remainder  is  the  "cannel"  noticed 
alcove. 

We  have  also  specimens  of  asphaltam,  or  compact  bitumen,  from 
INnnsylvania,  California,  Nevada,  and  Texas.  Sulphur,  salts  of  soda, 
|M)tassa,  rock  salt,  baryta,  strontia,  rock  crystals,  quartz  pebbles,  moss- 
apites,  onyx,  jasper,  a  variety  of  precious  garnets  and  agates,  chal- 
wlimy  and  carnelian,  of  beautiful  colors  and  figures,  are  in  our  col- 
ItHlion  as  coutributions  from  various  parts  of  the  Union.  Many  of  the 
jinrious  stonen  when  subjected  to  the  skill  of  the  lapidary  prove  as  vaUia- 
iile  as  those  ordinarily  found  in  jewelry  establishments.  Prominent 
among:  these  is  a  ribbon  jasper  of  alternate  stripes  of  brownish  yellow 
aud  black,  found  in  Xew  Mexico,  and  is  regarded  by  connoisseurs  as 
ivinarkable  for  its  uniform  beauty. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  silicious  minerals  hitherto  received  are 
^4M  pebbles  from  the  streams,  showing  that  when  traced  to  the  parent 
nick  many  finer  specimens  may  be  obtained;  among  others  worthy  of 
Mke  there  are  several  varieties  of  petrified  wood,  some  of  which,  hav- 
ing; passed  into  the  condition  of  agate,  and  their  vegetable  fiber  having 
hM-^^me  oblitemted  by  the  infiltration  of  mineral  substances,  it  is  impos- 
«Me  to  determine  the  character  of  the  wood. 

Kw'ks  and  fonsiU. — ^The  ores  and  other  minerals  in  our  collection  show 
tfaett^onomic  substances  produced  by  the  rocks;  their  description  will 
Id  jMirt  form  a  kind  of  hand-book  to  the  geology  of  the  United  States, 
vhich  may  hereafter  be  enlarged  and  i)erfected  when  an  arrangement 
i»ball  have  been  made  of  a  strictly  8tratigraphi(;al  collection.  The  fossils 
and  illustrative  specimens  of  rocks  are  w^ell  repri»ented  in  the  depart- 
ment, and  when  completed  will  give  some  idea  of  the  different  formations 
of  all  the  i>olitical  divisions  of  the  country.  Specimens  of  rock  mate- 
rials used  in  building  and  architectural  ornament  have  been  forwarded 
to  this  office  in  large  numbers.  Marbles  of  variegated  surfmie  and  color 
nmstitate  by  far  the  larger  number  of  this  class,  and  leave  nothing  to  be 
♦lesired  where  beauty  and  solidity  are  requisite.  Most  of  them  are  al- 
ft%uiy  known  to  the  public  as  the  so-called  Potomac  marble — a  breccia — 
the  veine<i  marble  and  the  "verd  antique"  of  Vermont,  the  variegated 
nuirhle  of  Tennessee,  the  compact  magnesian  limestones  of  Virginia, 
Indiana,  Pennsylvania,  Iowa,  and  Kansas,  some  of  them  running  into  a 
lithographic  stone  of  admirable  texture.  The  most  remarkable  granite 
^^'k  receiveil  is  a  red  syenite  from  Texas,  which  has  a  color  and  texture 
re>einbling  the  red  granite  of  Syene,  in  Upper  Egypt,  and  the  beautiful 
r»vk  from  Peterhead,  Scotland,  now  much  in  use  for  monuments  and 
tomhs)  and  which  receives  a  polish  equal  to  agate  or  carnelian.  A  row 
*»f  splendid  columns  of  this  rock  upholds  a  gallery  in  the  "  King's  library  " 
•»f  the  British  Museum,  and  the  ancient  Egyptians  used  this  nmterial  in 
••"♦TKnicting  their  famous  obelisks. 

?MiidKtone,  gneiss  rocks,  flags,  roofing  slates,  conglomerates,  vesicular 
•»is;ilts  and  Georgia  buhrstone  for  milling  purposes,  white  sand  for 
uHaM  manufacture,  and  a  great  variety  of  clays  for  porcelain,  coarse 
I^-^tti^ry,  and  for  crucibles,  have  beeiksent  from  various  districts,  indicat- 
J!)K  the  abundant  resources  of  every  part  of  the  country,  wiiere  they  may 
^*  easily  quarried,  ami  which  lie  within  short  distance  from  means  of 
•r<»uH|K)rtation. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  even  the  broader  features  of  the  geology  of 
*'«-  lands  lying  west  of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri,  and  east  and  west 
•••  thv  Rocky  Mountains,  should  at  first  have  been  misconceived,  and  that 
•'-thiiritative  publications  should  have  spread  before  the  public  statements 
rjr;n»ly  illuMve  as  regards  their  true  character;  that  Maclure  should 
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have  marked  the  whole  expanse  as  secondary;  that  Maroon  should 
declare  it  to  be  triassic;  and  that  the  best  explorers  of  the  prc>tsent  time 
should  be  contending  whether  the  tertiarj' ,  the  cretaceous,  or  carboniferous 
predominates.  Crossed  by  only  a  few  lines  of  traffic,  infested  with  hostile 
bands  of  Indians,  remote  from  the  means  and  facilitieis  of  scientific 
investigation,  the  facts  were  slow  in  accumulating,  and  deductions  took 
the  hue  of  the  prevailing  theory  in  the  mind  of  the  explorer.  But  now 
the  geologist  enjoys  larger  liberty,  and  the  results  of  his  wanderings  and 
investigations  show  that  the  immense  regions  alluded  to  are  likely  to 
furnish  problems  for  solution  of  deep  and  varied  interest,  not  involving 
the  deposition  of  one  vast  deposit,  all  prevailing  and  unchanging,  but  a 
series  of  deposits,  reaching  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  mark  in  geo- 
logical time,  and  on  a  scale  equally  gigantic  with  all  other  natural 
phenomena  of  the  North  American  continent.  The  deposits  are  of  all 
ages,  both  fresh  water,  marine,  and  igneous,  and  their  sedimentary  rocks 
are  crowded  with  the  exuvije  of  plants  and  animals.  Recent  discoveries 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  basin  disclose  areas  of  territory  filled 
with  the  remains  of  mammalia  and  reptiles  similar  to  those  which 
excited  so  much  interest  as  to  the  mauvaises-terres  in  the  North  and 
recently  the  skeleton  of  a  huge  saurian,  from  Kansas,  has  reached  the 
museum  of  the  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Sciences,  the  length  of  which, 
judging  from  the  parts  of  the  vertebrae  discovered,  is  estimated  at  seventy 
feet. 

Europe  once  filled  the  mind  with  wonder  at  the  marvelous  evidences 
of  geological  formation,  but  now  the  eye  of  science  is  directed  to  these 
basins  of  the  West,  the  bottoms  of  the  great  tertiary  and  cretac-eons 
seas,  to  discover  new  facts  and  conclusions  relative  to  organic  life  on  the 
globe. 

The  numerous  divisions  into  which  these  strata  have  been  arranged  in 
accordance  with  the  predominance  of  certain  fossils  inclosed  within  them 
are  of  the  highest  interest  to  the  savant,  but  a  detailed  account  of  them 
would  be  out  of  place  in  this  outline.  It  may  suffice  to  state  that  the 
broad  plains  intervening  between  the  basins  of  the  Mississippi  River  and 
the  Rocky  Mountains  exhibit,  in  one  part  or  another,  on  this  long  line  of 
travel,  vast  spaces  covered  by  the  tertiary,  cretaceous,  Jurassic,  triassic, 
and  carboniferous,  among  the  sedimentary  rocks;  and  when  the  explorer 
ascends  the  mountain  sides,  he  crosses  in  quick  succession  formations 
older  than  those  previously  met  with,  encountering  in  turn  the  i)ermian, 
the  carboniferous,  the  Silurian,  and  all  the  forms  of  inetamorphic  azoic 
rocks.  Their  upturned  edges  show  that  they  have  been  thrown  into 
a  vertical  or  highly  inclined  position  by  the  granites,  porphyries,  basalts, 
and  other  igneous  rocks,  which  form  the  central  body  of  the  great  chain 
of  mountains  stretching  from  near  the  mouth  of  the  McKenzie  River,  in 
the  North,  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Once  across  this  dividing  ridge,  in 
the  basin  which  reaches  to  the  Sierra  Nevada,  the  naturalist  beholds  a 
recun'ence  of  similar  deposits,  and  the  conviction  forces  itself  upon  liis 
mind  that  formerly  the  two  basins  east  and  west  of  the  mountains  formcHl 
the  bed  of  a  sea,  in  which  the  more  reoent  strata,  now  constituting  the 
surface,  were  slowly  deposited,  but  which  have  since  been  forced  asunder 
by  the  upheaval  of  the  mountain  system.  To  this  cause  are  we  indebted 
for  the  present  system  of  river  drainings,  and  the  foundation  of  vast 
fields  ready  for  the  agriculturist.  But  above  all,  the  fiery  forces  from 
beneath  have  penetrated  the  flanks  of  the  mountains,  revealing  veins  of 
precious  metals,  and  promising  remuneration  to  the  laborer,  success  to 
the  capitalist,  and  wealth  to  the  nation. 

One  of  our  leading  industries  is  undoubtedly  the  mining  interest,  so 
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important  in  its  bearings  upon  domestic  and  foreign  trade,  an  industry 
with  which  multitudes  of  our  energetic  population  are  identified,  and 
the  results  of  which  are  essential  to  the  permanent  prosperity  of  the 
amntrj',  and  are  expected,  at  no  distant  period,  to  furnish  the  necessary 
metallic  basis  for  the  currency  of  the  country. 

Hie  gold-mining  interests  are  scattered  over  a  million  of  square  miles 
aud  embraced  in  one  thousand  five  hundred  different  mineral  districts. 
As  the  rich  placers  and  gold  quartz  are  not  so  accessible  as  in  earlier 
years  of  exploration,  we  are  admonished  of  the  importance  of  increas- 
ing; the  product  by  greater  skill  and  improved  methods,  the  annual  loss 
retjulting  from  unskilled  labor  in  this  department  of  science  having  been 
tstinuited  as  high  as  twenty  millions  of  dollars. 

We  have  here  an  illustration  of  the  necessity  of  educating  a  national 
f<fr^«  of  mining  engineers.    There  is  no  other  ])lan  by  which  the  waste- 
ful methods  now  jirevailiug  can  be  checked.    Mines  which  should  have 
\Mei  for  centuries  have  been  ruined,  through  ignorance,  greed,  and 
hi»(e.    Many  exi)erts  engaged  in  our  mines  are  foreigners.    Besides,  w^e 
aeijd  oar  young  men  to  Germany,  France,  Hungary,  and  elsewhere  in 
Ean)|ie,  to  be  taught  this  branch  of  science,  when  they  could  be  more 
weoMsfully  educated  at  home  if  we  had  institutions  equally  thorough 
and  comprehensive.    The  American  mining  system  is  quite  difierent 
6001  the  foreign;  hence  the  necessity  of  having  mineralogists  trained  on 
imr  own  soil  and  acquainted  with  its  peculiarities.    The  single  instance 
of  placer  mining  is  an  illustration  of  the  fact.    Here  it  is  conducted  on 
a  {Hgantic  scale,  aided  by  the  ingenuity  of  mechanical  and  hydraulic 
engineering,  involving  investments  in  works  alone  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars, while  abroad  it  consists  in  hand-washing  auriferous  earth  in  wooden 
bowls.    Our  metallurgic  processes,  also,  have  to  be  constructed  and  so 
varied  as  to  suit  the  ever-changing  mineralogical  character  of  the  ore. 

This  is  the  only  government  of  the  great  powers  where  mining  forms 
au  important  source  of  wealth  without  a  school  of  mines,  mining  bureau, 
or  frabinet. 

The  course  of  instniction  in  such  an  institution  should  be  of  a  duplex 
character.  As  a  foundation,  the  eleve  should  be  thoroughly  grounded  in 
pnJogj-,  mineralog>',  and  chemistry  as  applied  to  assaying  and  metal- 
luTj^y;  then  in  geometry,  drawing,  and  mechanical  instructions,  with  a 
view  to  his  duties  in  mining  and  hydraulic  engineering.  The  whole 
^mld  be  sax>plemented  by  a  knowledge  of  the  French  and  German  Ian- 

The  second  part  should  consist  of  an  experimental  application  in  min- 
eral districts  of  wliat  has  been  learned  at  the  institution,  the  student 
Iffing  reqnired  to  participate  in  the  sinking  of  shafts,  excavations  of  tun- 
nels bhi.sting,  assaying,  stamping,  and  other  duties  incident  to  the  most 
wi-essful  exploitation.  In  this  manner  valuable  and  reliable  informa- 
tion will  be  obtained  which  cannot  be  derived  in  any  other  way. 

In  wch  a  course  of  teaching  he  will  reach  the  standard  of  the  highest 
intelligence,  become  fitte<l  to  be  intrusted  with  great  mining  works,  be 
aMe  to  decide  nice  questions  as  to  the  direction  of  further  exploitations, 
the  modification  of  reducing  processes,  and  generally  in  the  expenditure 
of  the  funds  of  comi>anies  by  whom  he  may  be  employed. 

'ShtNild  such  an  institution  be  established  at  the  seat  of  government, 
awler  the  eye  of  the  Executive,  the  ultimate  advantages  arising  from  it 
»««ld  be  almost  incalculable.  Here  are  collected  the  most  important 
Wraries  on  the  continent,  and  here  are  found  accumulations  of  natural 
J^l^t-ts  in  museums  for  illustrating  this  particular  subject.  At  the  po- 
litiral  capital  learned  and  skillful  persons  congregate,  which,  owing  to 
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its  geop^phical  position,  climate,  and  general  surroundings,  is  esi>ecially 
adapted  to  the  highest  success  of  such  an  enterprise. 

The  establishment  of  a  national  school  wiis  a  favorite  project  with  our 
first  President,  which  he  forcibly  stated  in  an  address  to  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Federal  District  in  171)5,  showing  the  advantages  to  the 
government  and  the  country  at  large  to  be  derived  from  such  an  institu- 
tion, using  the  following  language : 

"It  has  always  been  a  source  of  serious  reflection  and  sincere  regret 
with  me  that  the  youth  of  the  United  States  should  be  sent  to  foi^ign 
countries  for  the  purpose  of  education.  Although  there  are  doubtless 
many  under  these  circumstances  who  escape  the  danger  of  contracting 
principles  unfavorable  to  republican  government,  yet  we  ought  to  dep- 
recate the  hazard  attending  ardent  and  suscjeptible  minds  from  being  too 
strongly  and  too  early  prepossessed  in  favor  of  other  political  syatems 
before  they  are  capable  of  appreciating  their  own." 

In  view  of  the  facts  submitted  herewith,  we  may  safely  predict  that 
whatever  action  might  be  taken  toward  founding  an  institution  devot^ni 
to  mining  will  ultimately  result  beneficially  to  the  government  in  many 
respects. 

PROCEEDINGS  TO  OBTAIN  TITLES    UNDER    THE  MINING  ACT  OF  JULY 

26, 1866. 

In  the  second  section  of  the  mining  aet  it  is  provided  that  whenever 
any  person,  or  association  of  persons,  claim  a  vein  or  lode  of  quartz  or 
other  rock  in  place,  bearing  gold,  silver,  cinnabar,  or  copper,  having  previ- 
ously occupied  and  improved  the  same  according  to  the  local  customs  or 
rules  of  miners  in  the  district  where  the  same  is  situated,  and  having 
expended  in  actual  labor  and  improvement  thereon  an  amount  of  not 
less  than  one  thousand  dollars,  and  in  reganl  to  whose  possession  there 
is  no  controversy  or  opposing  claim,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  said 
claimant  or  association  of  claimants  to  file  in  the  loc^il  land  office  a  dia- 
gram of  the  same,  so  extended  laterally  or  otherwise  as  to  conform  to 
the  local  laws,  customs,  and  rulers  of  miners,  and  to  enter  such  tract  and 
receive  a  patent  therefor  granting  such  mine. 

The  third  section  requires  a  like  diagram  to  be  posted  in  a  conspicuous 
place  on  the  claim,  together  with  notice  of  intention  to  apj)ly  for  patent. 
A  similar  notice  is  to  be  published  hy  the  register  in  a  newspai>er  near- 
est the  location  of  the  claim  j  the  register  being  also  required  to  post 
the  same  in  his  office. 

These  notices  are  to  be  posted  and  pnblivshed  for  the  period  of  ninety 
days,  after  which,  if  no  adverse  interest  shall  have  been  fileH,  it  is  made 
the  duty  of  the  surveyor  general,  on  application  of  the  partj',  to  survey 
the  premises  and  make  a  plat  thereof.  If  no  adverse  claimant  has  ap- 
peared prior  to  the  surveyor  general's  approval  of  the  survey,  the  ap- 
plicant for  patent  is  authorized  to  make  i>ayinent  to  the  LTnited  States 
receiver  of  public  mcmeys,  of  five  dollars  per  acre,  together  with  the 
cost  of  survey,  plat,  and  notice,  and  furnish  satisfactory  evidence  that 
the  diagram  and  notice  were  posted  cm  the  claim  during  the  aforesaid 
period  of  ninety  days.  Thereafter  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  register  of 
the  district  land  office  to  transmit  to  the  General  Land  Office  the  plat, 
survey,  and  descrii)tion,  that  a  patent  may  issue  thereon. 

The  claimant  may  be  either  an  indivi<lual  or  an  association  of  persons ; 
and  in  pursuance  of  statutory  provisions  is  required  to  make  his  ai>pli- 
cation  for  a  patent  at  the  district  land  office,  and  file  with  such  applica- 
tion a  diagram  of  the  claim. 
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The  only  mineral  lands  patentable  under  this  act  are  those  hearing 
Hill  silver,  einuabar,  or  copper;  and  the  only  persons  entitled  to  apply 
lor  and  receive  patents  are  those  having  previously  occupied  and  ini- 
pnived  their  claims  according  to  the  local  customs  and  rules  of  miners 
in  the  resiiective  mining  districts,  and  who  have  expended  in  actual 
labor  and  improvements  on  each. claim  an  amount  of  not  less  than  one 
tlioQsaod  dollars,  as  hereinbefore  indicated. 

Conflicting  claims  to  mines  or  mining  lands  cannot  be  adjusted  in  the 
Luid  office,  but  are  referred  by  the  express  provisions  of  the  act  to  the 
rt>arts  of  com])eteut  jurisdiction  for  determination.  Hence,  if  a  contro- 
vewy  exists  in  regard  to  the  possession  of  a  claim,  the  adverse  interests 
mast  first  be  adjudicated  before  it  is  in  a  condition  for  patenting. 

The  statutory  limit  to  the  time  during  which  an  adverse  claimant  may 
appear  is  up  to  the  time  of  the  surveyor  general's  approval  of  the  survey, 
li,  previous  to  such  approval,  an  opposing  interest  is  presented  at  the 
dLsthct  land  office,  further  proceedings  must  be  stayed  for  action  in 
«)art*  competent  to  determine  the  rights  of  the  contestants,  after  which 
tbf  raccessful  claimant  will  be  entitled  to  patent. 

If  no  adverse  claimant  appears  before  the  approval  of  the  survey, 
there  is  no  authority  for  suspending  proceedings  for  patent  in  order  to 
j^rmit  an  adverse  party  to  file  his  claim  after  that,  provided  the  pro- 
of^edings  have  been  regidar  and  free  &'om  fraud.  The  mining  act  does 
Dot  state  in  express  terms  that  the  application  must  be  in  writing,  but 
u  official  transactions  are  usually  in  WTiting,  and  much  inconvenience 
mi^t  arise  from  mere  verbal  applications,  the  duty  of  reducing  them  to 
Triting  is  implied  and  held  to  be  necessary. 

As  the  district  land  officers  cannot  be  presumed  to  know  whether  or 
not  an  applicant  for  patent  had  previously  occupied  and  improved  his 
claim  according  to  the  local  customs  or  rales  of  miners,  or  whether  the 
<iia^ram  conforms  to  such  customs  or  not,  it  is  held  proper  that  reason- 
able proof  on  these  points  should  be  filed  with  the  application.  This  may 
HMtfii^t  of  a  certificate  of  the  mining  recorder,  with  a  transcript  from  his 
rwords  of  the  original  location,  with  names  of  locators,  and  so  much  of 
the  mining  customs  as  relates  to  the  size  of  locations  or  number  of  feet 
aKHijr  the  vein  authorized  to  be  taken  by  each  locator  or  company.  If 
the  records  contain  a  regular  series  of  conveyances  from  the  original 
i«M*ator»  to  the  applicant  for  a  patent,  the  certificate  of  the  recorder 
4i4mld  state  that  upon  diligent  search  he  finds  upon  the  records  such 
"Wlar  chain  of  title,  referring  to  the  volumes  and  pages;  should  the 
<>rtificate  cover  the  three  points  of  original  location,  mining  customs, 
WMi  Heries  of  conveyances,  constituting  a  regular  chain  of  title  from  the 
J»ratoni  to  the  applicant  for  a  jmtent,  no  further  testimonj'  as  to  previ- 
•»ns  occupancy  and  conformity  to  mining  customs  need  be  furnished. 

In  the  event  of  the  record  not  fiiniishing  such  evidence  of  title,  from 
•*ny  cause  whatever,  the  necessary  facts  may  be  established  by  affidavit, 
<atinjj  the  length  of  time  the  apjdicant  has  occupied  and  improved  the 
Haim,  the  character  of  the  improvements,  and  the  requirements  of  the 
nf»ining  customs  touching  the  size  of  locations  at  the  time  they  were 
5!a4lc.    Such  affidavit  should  also  explain  the  absence  of  record  evi- 

'Iflirc. 

hi  cither  event,  whether  the  proof  consists  of  a  certificate  of  the  re- 
•'»»r«h'r,  !ir  an  affidavit  of  persons  familiar  with  the  facts,  the  exiienso 
■UHJ  trouble  of  furnishing  it  must  be  trifling. 

Tlip  applicant  should  also  file  with  his  application  and  diagram  a  copy 
''Hhc  notice  posteil  on  the  claim,  that  it  may  appear  to  the  laud  officers 
^^i  it  meets  the  requirements  of  the  statute. 
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If  the  parties  applying  for  patent  are  an  incorporated  company,  evi- 
dence of  that  fact  being  produced  by  iiliug  vfith  tiie  application  a  ceiti- 
iied  copy  of  the  charter  or  act  of  incorporation,  no  proof  of  citizenship 
will  be  required. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  applicants  are  not  incorporated,  one  or  more 
affidavits  will  be  necessary  to  prove  thiit  they  are  citizens  of  the  Uuiteil 
States,  or  have  Aled  declarations  of  intention  to  become  citizens.  Such 
affidavits  may  be  made  by  the  applicants  themselves,  and  the  necessary 
tacts  should  be  fully  set  out  as  to  place  of  biith,  the  court  in  which 
declaration  of  intention  was  tiled,  and  the  date  of  such  filing. 

The  papers  proper  to  be  filed  with  the  application  are  therefoi'e,  first, 
the  diagram;  second,  a  copy  of  the  notice  posted  on  the  claim;  third,  a 
certifit*d  copy  of  the  charter,  or  act  of  incorporation,  or,  if  applicants  are 
not  incorporated,  an  affidavit  of  citizenship,  or  of  filing  declaration  of 
intention  to  become  citizens  j  fourth,  a  certificate  of  the  mining  recorder, 
or,  in  lieu  thereof,  an  affidavit  as  to  occupancy  and  improvement  accord- 
ing to  mining  customs. 

These  documents  being  satisfactory  to  the  register  and  receiver,  no 
further  testimony  is  required  from  the  applicant  until  after  the  approval 
of  the  survey  by  the  surveyor  geneml,  and  the  filing  of  tlie  plat  and  sur- 
vey in  the  district  land  office,  when  the  further  testimony  must  be  famished 
that  the  notice  and  diagram  were  posted  on  the  claim  during  the  period 
of  ninety  days.  This  proof  may  also  be  presented  in  the  form  of  an  affi- 
davit, and  it  would  be  w^ell  to  include  in  this  affidavit  a  statement  that 
according  to  surface  indications,  or  any  facts  within  the  knowledge  of 
claimants,  or  other  persons  familiar  with  the  claim,  the  premises  included 
in  the  plat  and  survey  contain  but  one  vein  or  lode,  inasmuch  as  no 
patent  is  to  issue  for  more  than  one  vein  or  lode.  Evidence  a»  to  the 
value  of  the  improvements  and  character  of  the  vein  exposed  is  fur- 
nished by  the  surveyor  general  by  indorsement  upon  the  plat. 

These  proceedings,  it  would  appear,  can  neither  be  expensive  nor  com- 
plicated. All  the  documents  may  be  prepared  by  the  applicants,  or  by 
any  person  of  ordinary  intelligence. 

The  a[)plicatiou  should  state  all  tlie  facts  necessary  to  entitle  claimant 
to  ap[)ly  for  patent :  such  as  having  previously  occupied  and  improved 
the  claim  according  to  local  mining  customs;  having  expended  thereon 
in  actual  labor  and  improvements  an  amount  of  not  less  than  one  thou- 
sand dollars;  that  the  mine  is  one  producing  either  gold,  silver,  cinna- 
bar, or  copper ;  that  applicant  has  posted  diagram  and  notice  in  a  con- 
spicuous place  on  the  premises  as  required  by  law ;  that  the  applicants 
are  an  incorporated  company,  or,  if  such  is  not  the  case,  that  they  are 
citizens,  or  have  filed  declaration  of  intention  to  become  citizens,  and 
that  a  diagram  of  the  claim  is  filed  with  the  application.  It  should 
always  contain  a  description  of  the  premises  as  represented  in  the  dia- 
gram. 

OF    THE    EARLY   PROCEEDINGS    UNDER    THE    UNITED  STATES    MINING 

LAW. 

During  the  first  eighteen  months  after  the  passage  of  this  enactment 
by  Congress,  delay  occurred  from  want  of  familiarity  on  the  part  of  the 
occupants  of  mines,  and  also  in  the  local  administration,  in  regard  to 
the  proceedings  required.  This  inconvenience  was  at  first  unavoidable, 
and  is  not  unusual  in  the  execution  of  new  enactments.  It  is  now  in 
great  measure  removed  by  the  adoption  of  a  system  of  rules,  after  a 
careful  and  thorough  analysis  of  the  subject,  by  which  the  liberal  inten- 
tions of  the  framers  of  the  law  are  being  realized. 
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Id  some  of  the  earlier  cases  reported  it  was  brought  to  light  that 
eUiins  might  be  asserted,  under  new  names,  to  old  mines  having  expen- 
sive improvements  thereon,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  real  owners, 
in  consequence  of  the  notices  being  published  and  posted  during  their 
temporaiy  absence,  or,  in  remote  and  unoccupied  districts,  during  the 
softiiension  in  winter  of  mining  operations. 

The  only  way  to  prevent  occasional  acts  of  injustice  iu  issuing  patents 
to  parties  not  entitled  to  them  under  tlie  law  is  to  require  every  claim- 
ant to  file  with  his  application  some  appropriate  evidence  of  his  pos- 
i^e;si<i)ry  title  under  the  local  rules  or  customs  of  miners  in  the  district  in 
which  his  claim  lies. 

EFFECT  OF  THE  LOCAL  MINING  CUSTOMS  AND  LAWS. 

It  vas  evidently  the  intention  of  the  framers  of  the  mining  act  not 
cn]y  to  recognize  the  validity  of  these  local  mining  customs  and  laws, 
and  lights  acquired  under  them,  but  to  interfere  as  little  as  possible  with 
tbem;  and  in  administering  the  act  this  policy  is  steadily  kept  in  view 
ID  this  office,  and  patents  are  only  issued  to  claimants  holding  the  pos- 
flcsBoiy  right  under  and  by  virtue  of  such  mining  regulations. 

In  some  of  the  States  and  Territories  these  local  customs  and  rules 
of  miners  are  enacted  by  the  miners  themselves,  at  miners'  meetings, 
and  observed  as  rules  in  their  respective  districts.  In  other  cases  the 
legislatures  of  the  States  and  Territories  have  passed  general  laws  pre- 
ftrribi&g  rules  by  which  all  the  miners  in  the  several  (Ustricts  are  gov- 
ernnl. 

it  has  been  insisted  sometimes  that  territorial  legislatures  have  no 
power  to  pass  laws  limiting  mining  claims,  for  the  reason  that  the  or- 
ganic laws  of  such  territories  inhibit  such  legislation  from  interfering  in 
any  way  with  the  primary  disposal  of  the  soil,  and  that  the  mining  act 
of  Congress  recognizes  not  these  enactments  of  State  or  territorial  as- 
sembly, but  the  customs  of  the  miners  themselves. 

It  is  held  by  the  Commissioner  that  a  State  or  territorial  enactment 
rv^gnlating  a  mere  posse^sary  claim,  is  in  no  way  in  conflict  with  the  con- 
ini^'tioual  enactment,  but  is  in  subordination  to  the  constitutional  power 
of  Congress  to  deal  as  may  seem  most  proper  with  regard  to  the  disposal 
of  the  national  domain,  whether  mineral  or  agricultural ;  and  even  if 
there  were  in  fact  any  interference  by  a  territorial  act  with  the  primary 
disposal  of  the  soil,  it  was  perfectly  competent  for  Congress,  by  subse- 
qofot  legislation,  such  as  the  mining  act,  to  legalize  the  same,  even 
though  it  were  at  variance  with  territorial  organic  law  ;  and  as  the  min- 
ing law  extends  the  privilege  of  applying  for  a  patent  only  to  such  as  have 
prvvitmsly  occupied  and  improved  their  claims  according  to  the  local 
cQKtimis  and  rules  of  miners  in  the  respective  districts,  the  congressional 
enactment  evidently  recognizes  the  binding  force  of  such  rules. 

With  regard  to  the  point  sometimes  made  that  the  mining  act  recog- 
nixi«  only  the  regulations  adopted  by  the  miners  themselves,  and  not 
the  enactments  of  the  territorial  legislature,  it  is  replied  that  the  ques- 
tion as  to  how  or  by  whom  the  rules  or  customs  were  passed  or  enacted 
Lf  Doi  at  all  involved. 

The  real  point  is,  what  are  the  regidations  by  which  the  miners  in  the 
w^eral  districts  determine  the  validity  of  claims;  what  liody  of  rules  are 
^^^ki\  t4>  them  when  questions  of  conflict  come  before  the  local  courts ; 
aod  what  laws  are  appealed  to  in  cases  where  records  are  made  or  no- 
t»t»  filed  with  the  mining  recorder,  or  when  forfeitures  are  declared. 
^  regulations  controlling  in  such  cases  are  the  rules  recognized  by  the 
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mining  act  of  Congress;  and  whether  the  'rainers  adopted  them  at 
miners'  meetings  or  found  them  in  a  volume  of  territorial  statutes  is  a 
matter  of  entire  indifference,  providing  they  use  them  in  determining  the 
nature  and  extent  of  mining  rights. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  no  authority  is  conferred  upon  the  territo- 
rial assembly  to  prescribe  mining  rules.  Clearly  no  authority  had  pre- 
viously been  conferred  upon  miners'  meetings  to  pass  laws  or  rules  of  an 
obligatory  character,  and  yet  it  is  admitted  the  mining  act  recogiiizes 
such  regulations ;  and  certainly,  if  an  act  of  Congress  can  impart  a  legal 
character  to  rules  adopted  by  a  mere  town  meeting,  it  is  equally  compe- 
tent for  Congress  to  give  binding  force  to  a  territorial  statute,  even  it' in 
the  first  instance  there  had  been  a  want  of  power  to  pass  such  statute. 

It  is  not  doubted  that  a  territorial  a<;t  setting  apart  in  peri>etuity  a 
certain  number  of  feet  on  every  newly-discovered  lode  for  the  benefit  ot 
the  public  schools,  adopted  in  one  or  more  Territories,  would  be  void  for 
want  of  power  in  the  territorial  legislature  to  pass  such  an  act :  because, 
if  not  void,  the  United  States  government  would  be  precluded  Irom  sell- 
ing the  reserved  i>ortion  of  these  lodes  to  whomsoever  it  chose  to  make 
its  vendee.  This  would  be  an  interference  with  the  primary  disposal  of 
the  soil,  and  hence  void  unless  legalized  by  a  subsequent  act  of  Congress. 
The  question  as  to  what  rules  are  in  vogue  among  the  miners  and  what 
is  prescribed  by  them  are  matters  of  proof  to  be  furnished  by  applicants 
for  x)ateut8. 

STATUS  OF  AGRICULTURAl.  LANDS  IN  MINTNO  DISTRICTS. 

Representatiohs  were  made  to  this  office  that  farmers,  who  had  for 
years  occupied  and  cultivated  some  of  the  finest  agricultural  lands,  were 
interfered  with  by  gold-seekers  endeavoring  to  develop  placer  deposits 
beneath  the  surface  of  their  fields;  and  that  such  farmers  were  deterred 
from  erecting  valuable  buildings,  setting  out  orchards,  or  making  other 
improvements  of  an  expensive  and  permanent  character. 

In  view  of  such  representations,  the  register  and  receiver  of  the  proper 
district  were  instructed  to  the  following  effect :  That  as  there  are  many 
trjicts  in  what  are  called  the  mineral  districts  of  no  value  for  mining 
purposes,  but  well  adapted  to  agriculture  and  horticulture,  it  would  be 
a  benefit  to  the  country  to  promote  their  settlement  and  improvement 
by  permanent  residents,  it  not  being  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
keep  such  lands  open  for  exploration  for  an  indefinite  period,  from  the 
mere  possibility  that  some  day  or  other  gold,  silver,  cinnabar,  or  copper, 
might  be  discovered  thereon. 

The  local  officers  are  instructed  to  endeavor  to  prevent  unnecessary 
litigation  and  improper  obstructions  being  thrown  in  the  way  of  making 
agricultural  entries  where  the  tracts  are  more  valuable  for  agriculture 
than  for  mining. 

If  a  tract,  say  forty  acres,  has  a  mine  upon  it  occupied  and  worked 
by  the  occupant  in  pursuance  of  the  mining  customs,  there  certainly 
can  be  no  trouble  in  proving  the  fact,  and  it  requires  no  tedious  and 
expensive  investigation  to  determine  whether  the  same  is  subject  to 
entry  under  the  pre-emption  or  homestead  law.  If,  on  the  contrary,  tlie 
adjoining  forty-acre  tract  is  well  adapted  to  farming  or  gardening,  and 
has  never  had  thereon  a  mine,  and  presents  no  positive  indications  of 
valuable  deposits  of  precious  metals,  the  facts  are  capable  of  ready 
proof. 

A  certain  subdivision  either  has  a  miiie  upon  it,  and  is  occupied  by 
miners  in  pursuance  of  the  mining  customs  of  the  district,  or  it  is  not 
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improved  and  occapied  as  a  mine.  In  either  ease  the  faets  may  bo 
lejulily  and  satisfactorily  established  by  proof. 

If  it  is  occupied  as  a  mine,  or  if  a  vein  of  quartz  or  other  rock  in  place, 
iH'arinjj  jrold,  silver,  cinnabar,  or  copper,  has  there  been  traced,  it  is 
mita'nil  land ;  but  if  it  has  no  existing  mine  upon  it,  and  no  metalliferous 
vein  of  quartz  or  other  rock  is  known  to  pass  through  or  penetrate  the 
tract,  the  land  is  not  properly  classed  as  mineral,  although,  contrary  to 
present  indications,  gold,  silver,  cinnabar,  or  copper,  may  at  some  future 
time  be  discovered  upon  it. 

One  part  of  a  quarter  section  may  be  mineral  land  and  another  only 
fit  for  agriculture,  but  it  does  not  follow  from  one  forty  or  eighty  acre 
Tra^T  having  mining  improvements  upon  it,  that  the  other  eighty  cannot 
\w  e!itered  under  the  pre-emption  or  homestead  law. 

Where  a  mine  exists,  the  miner  should  be  allowed  such  additional 
quantity  of  land  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  convenient  working  of 
the  mine,  but  beyond  this  he  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  interfere  with 
thf  (iisj)osal  of  the  public  domain  j  and  if  the  residue  of  a  quarter  section 
b  farming  land,  it  should  be  disposed  of  accordingly. 

Thtse  questions  of  contest,  it  is  supposed,  generally  arise  upon  lands 
rhiiflfd  to  contain  placer  dei)Osits,  but  ui)on  which  no  placers  have  yet 
iitt»tt  opened,  or,  if  once  opened,  are  no  longer  worked. 

Linds  containing  mineral  veins  or  lodes  are  usually  of  such  marked 
D*.>loj(ical  structure  that  litigation  is  not  likely  to  grow  out  of  adverse 
claims  on  the  part  of  agricultural  settlers.  Besides,  under  local  customs 
vein  miners  are  only  allowed  a  certain  number  of  feet  on  each  side  of 
the*  vein  or  lode.  If  beyond  such  allowance  no  other  veins  are  foundj 
anil  the  land  is  adapted  to  farming,  the  rights  of  the  agricultural  settlers 
niiLst  be  recognized. 

The  registers  and  receivers  are  directed  to  afford  all  proper  fatalities 
to  ^01141  ^e  settlers  for  obtaining  titles  to  agricultural  lands;  while  on 
th»»  other  hand  they  are  enjoined  to  take  care  to  avoid  interference 
^ith  the  mines  or  mining  improvements  of  mining  occupants. 

Whenever  the  character  of  a  tract  applied  for  by  an  agricultural  settler 
H  contested,  the  register  and  receiver  are  directed  to  institute  an  exam- 
ination, requiiiug  tlie  applicant  to  serve  notice  upon  the  coiit^stants, 
^hich  may  be  done  by  posting  written  notices  at  several  prominent 
limits  in  the  vicinity  of  the  land,  or  by  i)ublishing  notice  in  the  news- 
iwittT  nearest  the  land  in  dispute. 

The  hK-al  land  officers  are  directed  to  apply  to  this  offirxj  for  any 
^nrther  instiiictions  desired,  and  to  report  promptly  all  contested  cases, 
that  they  may  be  disposed  of  without  unnecessary  delay. 

HIIRVEYE^G  INSTRUCTIONS  WITH  BEFEBENCE  TO  MINING  CLAIMS. 

In  regard  to  sur\'eying  mineral  claims  in  Colorado  the  attention  of 
the  surveyor  genenil  at  Denver  was  called,  under  date  of  the  24th 
Juae  liLHt,  to  the  fact  that  in  certain  Ciises  claims  connected  with  the 
i'*;tuhir  public  surveys  are  connected  by  broken  lines  of  d  fferent  *bear- 
*'is:»;  no  direct  line  from  the  nearest  public  corner  to  the  beginning 
!"«fit  of  the  claim  having  been  calculated  and  specified  in  the  plat  or 
tJ»»l<l-tH)tes,  thus  rendering  it  impracticable  for  this  office,  in  the  descrip- 
tion introduced  into  mining  patents,  to  locate  each  claim  in  the  par- 
tiiTilar  township,  section,  and  subdivision,  which  will  embrace  it  when 
'Hf  pahlic  surveys  are  completed. 

Tlie  sittention  of  the  Colorado  surveying  department  was  also  called 
to  other  cases,  where  the  claims  are  connected  with  objects  wanting  in 
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permanency,  such  as  trees,  stones,  and  cabins,  liable  to  disapi)ear,  and 
thus  render  it  difficult,  and  in  some  cases  probably  imi>ossible,  to  de- 
termine and  identify  the  true  corners. 

The  surveyor  general  was  at  the  same  time  instructed  to  cause  the 
draughtsman  to  examine  the  plats  in  the  surveyor  general's  office,  and 
endeavor  to  correct  them  so  as  to  correspond  with  a  sample  plat  then 
furnished  for  his  guidance.  That  officer  was  further  advised  that  the 
plats  are  copied  into  the  patents,  and  that  in  certain  cases  it  would  be 
out  of  the  question  to  do  so  without  reducing  the  scale  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  claims  would  scarcely  be  visible ;  and  he  was  informed  it  is 
unnecessary  to  represent  upon  the  plat  the  line  or  lines  from  the  public 
corner  or  initial  point  to  the  beginning  point  in  the  boundary  of  the 
claim,  it  being  sufficient  to  indicate  its  bearing,  and  to  state  the  dis- 
tance without  protracting  it;  that  the  prominent  thing  represented  on 
the  plat  should  be  the  lode  or  claim;  that,  in  connecting  it  with  a  public 
corner,  the  nearest  to  the  claim  should  be  selected,  and  the  line  should 
bea  direct,  straight  one,  its  bearings  and  distance  being  carefully  and 
accurately  ascertained;  that  in  the  field-notes  the  deputy  should  report 
in  what  township,  range,  section,  and  subdivision,  the  claim  will  be 
located  when  the  surveys  are  completed — a  matter  that  may  be  easily 
ascertained  where  the  surveys  are  so  near  that  the  claim  may  be  con- 
nected with  them. 

It  is  required  that  township  lines  be  extended  over  the  mineral  dis- 
trict whenever  practicable ;  and  when  this  is  not  so,  the  mining  sur- 
vey must  be  connected  with  permanent  natural  objects  by  course  and 
distance,  so  as  unmistakably  to  identify  the  beginning  points  of  the 
respective  surveys. 

It  is  not  doubted  that  such  objecTts  may  be  found  in  every  mineral 
district;  and  this  probability  is  rendered  all  the  stronger  from  the  fact 
that  no  difficulty  appears  to  have  been  encountered  in  this  resjiect  in 
the  general  administration  of  the  mining  system.  The  plats  received 
from  other  mining  regions  are  full  of  references  to  mountain  summits, 
prominent  peaks,  rocky  points,  buttes,  and  caiions,  some  of  which  are 
frequently  selected  as  monumental  points  of  whole  districts;  and  by 
means  of  these  permanent  objects  lode  claims  on  unsurveyed  lands  are 
located  with  unerring  precision. 

FEES  OF  REGISTERS  AND  RECEIVERS  IN  MINING  CASES. 

The  question  having  arisen  as  to  the  fees  to  which  the  registers  and 
receivers  are  entitled-  for  their  services  in  acting  upon  mining  cases,  the 
Commissioner  has  decided  as  follows : 

The  fourth  section  of  the  act  of  March  21, 1864,  "amendatory  of  the 
homestead  law  and  for  other  purposes/'  provides  that  the  register  and 
receiver  shall  each  be  entitled  to  one  dollar  for  their  services  in  acting 
upon  pre-emption  claims,  and  shall  be  allowed  jointly  at  the  rate  of 
fifteen  cents  per  hundred  w^ords  for  the  testimony  which  may  be  reduce<l 
to  wilting  by  them  for  claimants  in  establishing  pre-emption  or  home- 
stead rights.  The  sixth  section  authorizes  an  addition  to  the  above  fees 
of  fifty  per  centum  in  the  States  of  California,  Oregon,  and  Nevada, 
and  in  the  Territories  of  Washington,  Colorado,  Idaho,  New  Mexico, 
and  Arizona. 

Now,  a  mining  claim  being  in  fact  a  pre-emption,  as  the  occupant 
under  the  mining  customs  is  the  only  person  privileged  to  purcha^te, 
and  an  application  for  a  patent  under  the  act  of  July  26, 1866,  being 
analogous  to  a  declaration  of  intention  to  enter  under  the  general  i)re- 
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nnption  law,  it  is  entirely  proper  to  apply  the  provision  as  to  fees  in 
•general  pre-emption  cases  to  the  special  pre-emptions  under  the  mining 
act.  Hence  registers  and  receivers  in  the  political  divisions  above  men- 
tioned, and  in  those  formed  from  them,  are  entitled  to  charge  aj)plicants 
for  miniog  patents,  at  the  time  of  tiling  the  diagram  or  making  the  ap- 
plicsition,  three  dollars,  being  one  dollar  and  a  half  each  to  the  register 
and  receiver;  and  for  taking  the  testimony,  either  in  the  form  of  affida- 
nts  or  io  writing  out  the  answers  of  witnesses,  they  are  allowed  a  joint 
rharfjeof  twenty -two  andone-half  cents  per  hundred  words.  In  addition 
to  thi8  they  are  allowed  one  per  cent,  each  on  the  amount  of  purchase 
money,  as  in  other  cash  sales  of  public  lands.  This  last  allowance, 
however,  is  not  paid  by  the  purchaser,  but  by  the  United  States  per 
Treararer'a  warrant. 

SIZE  OF  CLAIHS. 

A  qnestion  having  been  made  as  to  the  authority  for  issuing  a  patent 

to  a  company  for  three  thousand  one  hundred  feet  on  the  lode,  the 
^ratnte  designating,  it  was  assumed,  three  thousand  feet  as  the  maximum 
i'>be  taken  in  any  one  claim,  the  inquiry  was  answered  by  stating  that 
th(*  company  in  question  held  the  possessory  right  to  a  number  of  claims, 
kn^ted  agreeably  to  the  local  customs  and  rules  of  miners  in  that  dis- 
trkl,  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  mining  act,  and  that  the  act  is  not  un- 
(ipTfttood  as  intending  to  interfere  with  locations  made  before  its  euact- 
ment 

The  quartz-mining  customs  of  the  district  in  which  the  claim  lies 
entitled  each  locator  to  one  hundred  feet  on  the  vein,  without  limit  as  to 
the  number  of  loaitors  that  might  unite  in  a  company.  The  claim  re- 
feiTHl  to  was  located  in  1863  by  thirty-one  locators,  each  taking  one 
bamh«d  feet. 

The  customs  of  the  district  permit  each  claimant  to  hold  one  claim 
hv  location,  and  as  man^^  more  as  he  may  purchase  in  good  faith  for  a 
valuable  consideration,  the  title  of  which  he  has  recorded  in  the  books 
•»f  the  county  recorder  within  ten  days  after  such  location  or  purchase. 
Hence,  while  the  mining  customs  of  said  district  undertake  to  restrict 
monopoly  in  the  matter  of  heating  claims,  no  similar  precaution  appears 
to  bive  been  taken  in  preventing  claims  from  accumulating  in  Mingle 
hamls  by  purchane^  and  this  is  generally  true  of  other  mining  districts. 

The  second  section  of  the  mining  act  of  July  26, 1860,  provides  that 
▼henever  any  person  or  association  of  persons  claim  a  vein  or  lode  of 
♦inartz  or  other  rock  in  place,  bearing  gold,  silver,  cinnabar,  or  copper, 
hiving  previously  occupied  and  improved  the  same  according  to  the  local 
^^iwtoms  or  rules  of  miners  in  the  district  where  the  same  is  situated, 
uhI  having  expended  in  actuiil  labor  and  improvements  thereon  an 
amount  of  not  less  than  one  thousand  dollars,  as  aforesaid,  it  shall  be 
Uwfhl  for  said  claimants  to  file  in  the  local  land  office  a  diagram  of  said 
Haim,  and  to  enter  the  same  and  receive  a  patent  therefor. 

In  the  i*ase  referred  to,  the  company  claim  to  come  within  these  provi- 
sion!*, and  therefore  to  be  entitled  to  receive  a  patent  on  complying  with 
tbf  other  provisions  of  the  statute.  The  provisos  contained  in  the  fourth 
^"^^m  of  the  mining  act  are  understoo(l  as  relating  to  locutions  made 
wnce  the  26th  of  July,  1866,  and  not  understood  as  interfering  with  the 
n;ht  of  purchase  when  the  same  are  authorized  by  tlie  local  mining 
ni><toinM. 
Id  the  clause,  "and  not  more  than  three  thousand  feet  shall  be  taken 

la  any  one  claim  by  any  association  of  persons,"  in  the  last  proviso  of  the 
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fourth  section,  the  word  "taken"  is  understood  to  be  used  in  the  sense 
of  located;  and  that  clause  is  construed  to  mean  that  not  more  than 
three  thousand  feet  shall  be  located  by  any  association  of  i)ersons  in  any 
location  made  since  the  passage  of  the  mining  act. 

The  first  proviso  limits  the  quantity  that  may  be  located  by  an  indi- 
vidual. The  last  clause  of  the  second  proviso  makes  a  similar  limita- 
tion as  to  the  quantity  that  may  be  located  by  any  association  of  per- 
sons. 

UNITED  STATES  RAILWAY   SYSTEM. 

It  is  difficult,  in  this  age  of  railroads  and  telegraphs,  to  realize  the  con 
sequences  incident  to  the  isolation  of  difierent  parts  of  civilized  communi- 
ties. The  c(mdition  of  English  highways,  and  the  ineffective  police  ar- 
rangements in  past  ages,  which  permitted  gans:s  of  freebooters  to  lay 
contributions,  even  upon  the  King  himself,  when  traveling,  exhibits  a 
state  of  society  which  we  can  hardly  imagine  a«  existing  within  the  last 
three  centuries.  Still  more  singular  is  the  chronic  opposition  manifested 
during  past  ages  to  all  efforts  for  removing  these  disabilities  and  for  the 
improvement  of  the  general  relations  of  society ;  an  opposition  not  from 
the  poor  and  uninformed,  but  from  the  wealthy  and  enlightened.  Even 
literature  itself  was  arrayed  against  progress ;  two  centuries  ago  a  well- 
written  pamphlet  was  published  in  England,  entitled  "The  Great  Con- 
cern of  England  Explained,"  predicting  the  ruin  of  trade  and  countless 
other  miseries  from  the  introduction  of  stage  coaches.  Time  and  its 
wondrous  results  silenced  the  croakings  of  that  day,  but  they  have 
been  renewed  with  the  introduction  of  each  successive  improvement  in 
travel,  transport,  and  the  transmission  of  int^iUigence.  .  They  become 
less  obtrusive,  however,  as  the  spirit  of  progress  pervades  the  entire 
framework  of  society,  and  are  gradually  lost  amid  its  stirring  activities. 

The  improvement  of  public  highways  by  McAdam  in  1815,  and  the 
extension  of  canals,  had  greatly  increased  the  internal  commerce  «nd 
travel  of  England ;  but  an  era  of  commercial  and  industrial  activity 
was  approaching,  the  demands  of  which  were  to  call  forth  an  immense 
enlargement  of  the  powers  of  locomotion.  "  I  do  not  like  the  look  of 
those  tram-roads;  there  is  mischief  in  them,''*  said  the  Duke  of  Bridge- 
water.  The  old  chronic  dread  of  improvements  assumed  a  si>ecially 
belligerent  phase  among  the  landed  aristocracy  of  England  on  the  in- 
auguration of  railroad  enterprise. 

To  this  cause  maybe  attributed  the  slow  growth  of  its  infancy ;  itwasnot 
until  it  wasreinforced  by  locomotive  steam-powerthatit  gathered  success- 
ful headway  against  powerful  adversaries.  Tram-roads,  first  of  wood  and 
then  of  iron,  were  extensively  used  toward  the  close  of  the  last  century. 
An  iron  tram-way  had  been  built  at  Colebrook  Dale  as  early  as  1760,  and 
so  common  had  becomethisclassof  improvementsthatinlSll  there  were 
in  South  Wales  alone  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles  completed. 
These,  however,  were  but  the  adjuncts  of  mining  or  other  enterprises, 
and  were  not  for  public  use.  The  idea  of  a  public  tram-way,  the  incei)- 
tive  thought  of  modern  railroad,  gradually  worked  out  its  o^vni)ractieal 
development.  In  1801,  the  first  act  of  .Parliament  giving  authority  for 
railway  construction  was  passed  by  incorporating  the  "Surrey  Iron  liail- 
way  Company,"  from  Wandswortli  to  Croydon,  "  tor  the  advantage  of 
conveying  coals,  corn,  and  all  goods  and  merchandise  to  and  from  the 
metroiK)lis  and  other  places,''  The  authorized  capital  of  this  company 
was  £35,000,  but  it  was  empowered  to  borrow  £15,(M)0  more. 

In  this  act  of  iucori)oration  it  was  evident  that  the  British  legislators 
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bot  feebly  realized  the  significance  of  their  own  work.  The  act  was 
framed  apon  the  usual  methods  of  legislation  in  the  case  of  canals. 
The  coniiiany  was  merely  to  construct  the  road  and  permit  other  par- 
ties, at  rates  of  toll  varying  from  2d.  to  6d.  a  ton  per  mile,  to  furnish 
nillinp  stock  and  to  transport  merchandise.  The  introductitm  of  steam 
power,  and  the  consequent  necessity  of  careful  regulation  of  trains,  soon 
Miderecl  this  method  of  working  the  road  entirely  impracticable,  jmd  the 
actual  transportation  of  merchandise  gradually  became  a  monopoly  of  the 
rompany.  It  is  a  question  of  grave  interest  whether  we  should  not  recur  to 
first  principles  and  inaugurate  railroads  upon  the  system  of  public  use,  as  in 
the  case  of  canals  and  turnpikes ;  the  practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
this  policy  will  soon  perhaps  be  removed  by  the  developments  of  science 
and  experience. 

In  1821  a  railway  was  chartered  from  the  collieries  near  Darlington 
to  St»tford-on-Tees ;  and  in  1823  the  act  of  incorporation  was  amended 
to  admit  the  use  of  steam  i)ower  on  the  recommendation  of  George 
Stephenson,  who  had  just  completed  his  imi>roved  locomotive.  This 
»**  the  first  road  allowed  to  carry  pa-sseugers.  Hostile  influences  se- 
pured  the  insertion  in  this  act  of  a  restriction  of  the  coal  freight  tariff  to 
half  a  penny  a  ton  per  mile  ;  but  this  provision,  designed  to  defeat  the 
enterprise,  only  developed  an  unexpected  element  of  utility.  It  was  soon 
f«mnd  that  low  freight  charges,  by  lessening  the  market  price,  enhanced 
the  demand  for  coal  and  enlarged  the  amount  of  transportation  to  an 
rttent  which  remunerated  the  reduced  tariff. 

In  1838,  there  were  490  miles  of  railway  open  in  England  and 
titty  in  Scotland;  their  entire  cost  of  construction  £13,300,000.  In 
I>v43, 2J390  miles  of  railway  had  been  authorized,  of  which  2,036  were 
"pen ;  total  authorized  capital  £82,848,041,  of  which  £66,000,000  had  been 
nusMl.  The  profits  of  some  of  the  earlier  roads  had  attracted  an  immense 
UDooDtof  capital  to  railroad  investment  and  induced  the  establishment 
f»f  competing  lines,  raising,  in  fact,  a  furor  of  speculation.  During  the 
three  following  years  of  railway  excitement  four  hundred  and  forty- 
.^ren  companies  were  incorporated,  \^ith  authority  to  construct  8,043 
miki$,  at  a  co©t  of  £211,596,868.  A  destructive  reaction  succeeded,  under 
the  infioence  of  which  1,560  miles  of  the  above  lines  were  abandoned,  fol- 
k»ve«l  by  a  heavy  decline  in  the  annual  rate  of  construction.  Kailroad 
»'nterprise  in  England,  having  passed  its  stage  of  speculation,  has  as- 
^med  a  settled  and  systematic  form ;  shortet*  lines  have  been  consoli- 
(UtHi  with  longer  ones ;  permanent  legal  relations  have  been  est/ablished 
>tween  different  lines;  official  responsibilities  have  been  settled,  and 
•vimirable  arrangements  i)erfected,  to  secure  the  safety  of  life  and 
fiffjperty.  The  railway  statistics  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  1866  show 
I'l^ij  miles  in  operation,  of  which  9,701  were  in  England;  authorized 
mpital  £62(1,564,406,  of  which  £386,806,321  had  been  paid  up ;  pas- 
•'•'Bpew  carried,  274,293,668,  besides  110,227  season-ticket  holders ;  ani- 
malfi  carried,  15,948,797 ;  goods  traffic,  85,488,074  tons ;  gross  receipts, 
i^Kl64^,  of  which  £19,342,681  were  net  profits. 

The  histoiy  of  internal  improvements  in  the  United  States  reproduces 
^veral  features  of  that  of  the  mother  country.  Canals  and  turnpikes 
I^^Keded  railways,  and  the  latter  first  appeared  under  the  form  of  the 
humble  tramway.  In  1826  a  horse  railroad  was  commenced  from  the 
snaite  quarries  of  Quincy,  Massachusetts,  to  the  Neponset  Biver,  three 
ibilfig  distant  During  the  following  year  this  road  was  completed,  and 
mother,  nine  miles  long,  was  constructed  irom  Mauch  Chunk,  Pennsyl- 
^anii,  to  the  Lehigh  Biver.    Local  enterprises  of  this  character,  limited 
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to  the  transportation  of  mining  products,  multiplied,  but  the  constmction 
of  more  extended  lines  awaited  a  heavier  pressure  of  public  necessities. 

In  1824  the  magnificent  resources  of  the  great  Mississippi  basin  had 
attracted  the  attention  of  business  men  in  the  Atlantic  States,  as  prom- 
ising an  immense  volume  of  trade  between  the  two  sections.  The  most 
exalted  anticipations  of  the  growth  of  the  great  West  then  indulged  in 
were  exceedingly  feeble  compared  with  what  ha«  since  been  realized. 
They  were  sufficient,  however,  to  excitepa  keen  and  powerful  competition 
between  the  cities  of  the  seaboard  for  the  trade  of  that  region.  Boston, 
New  York,  and  Philadelphia,  expected  to  pass  the  Alleghany  Mountains 
in  their  northern  and  less  elevated  portions  by  means  of  canals,  and  thus 
tap  the  eastern  watershed  of  the  Mississippi  basin.  Baltimore,  though 
nearer  to  the  West  than  any  of  them,  was  compelled  to  resign  this  ho|>e 
on  the*  report  of  the  engineer.  General  Bernard,  who  represented  the 
natuml  and  financial  obstacles  to  canal  construction  across  the  moun- 
tains as  practically  insurmountable.  To  highly-wrought  expectations 
succeeded  despair,  and  many  business  men  migrated  to  northern  cities. 
Meanwhile,  the  idea  of  a  railway  was  suggested  by  parties  who  had 
observed  the  operations  of  the  infant  railroad  system  of  England. 
Intelligent  business  men  became  interested  in  the  discussion,  which 
finally  evolved  a  practical  movement.  The  ground  was  broken  July  4, 
1828,"  for  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  and  the  first  passenger 
railway  in  the  United  States  was  placed  under  construction. 

The  Pennsylania  Central  and  the  Xew  York  Central  are  consolidations 
of  shorter  lines  constructed  by  local  and  independent  efforts  over 
portions  of  the  space  interx^ening  between  the  Atlantic  8loi)e  and  the 
Mississippi  basin,  both  ha\ing  resulted  from  the  same  general  rivalry 
for  the  control  of  western  trade,  which  prompted  the  construction  of 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  road.  The  special  advantage  which  the  New 
York  Central  gave  to  Boston  by  its  connection  with  that  city,  in 
drawing  thither  western  produce  for  shipment,  especially  in  the  winter, 
when  the  Hudson  liiver  was  frozen,  induced  New  York  capitalists  to 
build  a  rival  route,  the  New  York  and  Erie  line,  from  New  York  to 
Dunkirk,  on  Lake  Erie.  The  construction  of  these  lines  of  railroad  and 
of  the  previous  lines  of  canal  across  the  Alleghany  has  exercised  pow- 
erful infiuence  upon  the  destinies  of  the  nation.  It  is  scarce  to  be  doubted 
that,  without  the  intervention  of  these  modem  improvements,  the  east 
and  the  west  would  have  grown  up  into  comparatively  independent 
communities.  The  rivers  of  the  Atlantic  slope,  mostly  estuaries,  drain- 
ing a  limited  portion  of  country,  afforded  no  facilities  for  piercing  the 
mountain  barrier.  The  river  system  of  the  Mississippi,  seventeen 
thousand  miles  in  extent,  radiated  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  promised 
cheap  and  ready-made  channels  for  the  teeming  productions  of  the  g^reat 
central  basin.  New  Orleans  and  Mobile  were  looming  up  as  the  sea- 
ports of  a  growing  western  empire,  with  a  commercial  sway  extending 
to  the  great  lakes  on  the  north  and  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  on  the 
west.  The  first  line  of  separation,  then,  which  threatened  the  unity 
of  the  republic  was  a  north  and  south  line  dividing  eastern  and 
western  sections,  a  line  entirely  obliterated  by  the  construction  of 
those  magnificent  east  and  west  lines  of  communication  by  which  the 
AUeghanies  were  practically  leveled  and  a  homogeneous  American 
society  spread  out  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Mississippi. 

Meanwhile  the  southern  Atlantic  States  were  not  indifferent  to  this 
ti:anscendent  interest.  The  South  CaroUua  railroad  was  commenced  in 
1830,  and  in  1833  completed  to  Hamburg,  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  miles. 
It  was  then  the  largest  railway  in  the  world,  and  was  the  first  upon  which 
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appeared  an  engine  of  American  constniction.  It  was  also  the  first  railroad 
a|Mm  which  the  mails  were  transported.  Important  con  nections  have  since 
heen  poshed  westward  to  intercept  the  trade  of  the  Mississippi  Valley. 
Savaonah  has  thrust  iron  arms  into  the  heart  of  the  western  cotton 
H'^dons,  and  established  interior  relations  of  the  most  advantageous 
character.  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  also  constructed  important 
lines  of  railway  connecting  with  the  West  and  Southwest.  Thus  the 
two  great  primary  sections  of  oflr  country,  the  Bast  and  the  West,  had 
e!«tahli$hed  along  their  entire  line  of  demarcation  commercial  relations 
and  common  interests  of  incalculable  value,  settling  jHjrmanently  the 
qoestion  of  their  social  and  political  union. 

The  wealth  of  the  older  States  enabled  them  to  supplement  these 
main  lines  of  communication  with  a  network  of  local  routes,  covering 
the  entire  Atlantic  slope,  and  thus  brought  all  parts  of  the  country  into 
rwidv  intercourse.  The  extension  of  local  connecting  lines,  however, 
was  sadly  restricted  by  the  want  of  capital  in  the  younger  States  that 
bad  been  organized  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Alleghanies.  But  rail- 
nad  enterprise  was  entering  upon  a  new  phase  of  development.  It  was 
iH)  longer  to  await  the  necessary  accumulation  of  capital  by  the  slow 
pmeenses  of  old-time  industry.  It  was  henceforth  to  create  its  own 
material  of  construction,  and  within  the  past  twenty  years  has  assumed 
the  new  function  of  leader  in  the  van  of  progress. 

In  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  demand  for  railway 
eiteomon  in  the  West  exceeded  the  amount  of  domestic  or  foreign 
f*apttal  that  could  be*  attracted  to  the  investment.  In  this  emergency 
onr  pablic-land  system  was  destined  to  crown  its  priceless  benefits  to 
I'inlization  by  presenting  a  practicable  solution  of  the  difficulty.  It 
»as  a  fortunate  expedient,  suggested  by  a  western  statesmen,  to  endow 
incipient  railroad  enterprises  passing  through  the  public  lands  by 
:?TautiDg  the  odd-numbered  sections  within  moderate  limits  as  a  subsidy, 
the  price  of  the  even-numbered  sections  being  doubled,  to  prevent  loss 
t«  the  national  treasury,  the  additional  value  conferred  upon  the 
landi*  by  the  construction  of  the  railroads  being  justly  regarded  as  an 
•MBple  iTonsideration  for  their  increased  cost,  while  a  demand  would  be 
•Teated  for  a  large  areA  of  adjacent  public  lands,  which  otherwise  might 
Mnaiii  for  years  a  drug  in  the  market. 

The  first  recipient  of  this  government  aid  was  the  Illinois  Central 
nilroad*  By  act  of  September  20,  1850,  the  even-numbered  sections 
•m  each  side  of  the  line  of  that  road  and  its  branches,  within  six  miles, 
'f'Tp  granted  to  the  State  of  Illinois  to  aid  in  its  construction.  The 
«k'sn*s:ate  amount  of  land  donated  by  this  act  was  2,595,053.00  acres, 
Thk'h,  at  the  minimum  xnice  of  $1  25  per  acre,  represented  a  nominal 
v.iliie  of  $3,243,750.  This  sum,  though  imposing  at  that  day,  will  now 
^  regarded  as  a  very  small  draft  upon  the  wonderful  resources  de^'e^ 
'»pe(!  by  the  construction  of  the  road. 

This  new  policy  of  disposing  of  small  portions  of  the  public  domain 
'ij^  "Oibmdies  for  improvements  in  local  communications,  which  should 
Mt  imly  enhance  the  value  of  the  residue,  but  also  confer  benefit  upon 
<^  whole  nation,  rested  upon  a  more  liberal,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a 
*••"•  jadicious  interpretation  of  the  powers  of  the  general  government 
n^iecting  the  public  domain.  It  was  one  of  a  series  of  facts  indicating 
•^  opening  of  a  new  chapter  in  the  progress  of  American  civilization. 
I*  Hciiely  synchronized  with  the  discovery  and  exploitation  of  the  placer 
***'i*wite  of  precions  metals  upon  the  Pacific  coast,  which  imparted  so 
jmut  an  impulse  to  the  westward  movement  of  our  population,  and 
immediately  productive  of  important  results,  by  stimulating 
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railroad  movements  in  the  younger  public-]and  States.  The  principle 
of  government  subsidy  was  destined  to  a  speedy  and  enormous  appli- 
cation  in  all  those  States  in  which  there  were  projected  lines  of  road  of 
prime  necessity  to  the  forward  movement  of  civilization,  but  crippled 
by  want  of  capital.  The  claims  set  up  in  behalf  of  these  enterprises  to 
lauded  endowment  were  not  rejected  in  view  of  the  precedent  estab- 
lished in  tlie  case  of  the  Illinois  Central. 

Since  the  inauguration  of  this  policy,  Congress  has  granted  for  rail- 
road construction  to  fourteen  States,  viz:  Illinois,  Mississippi,  Alabama, 
Florida,  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Missouri,  Iowa,  Michigan,  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota,  Kansas,  California,  and  Oregon,  by  different  statutes, 
68,108,581.40  acres,  of  which,  however,  only  22,056,507.37  have  been 
certified  and  patented.  In  addition  to  this  aggregate,  which  covers 
an  area  more  than  double  that  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  there  have 
been  granted  to  three  States,  viz:  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Oregon, 
3,782,213.27  acres,  for  the  construction  of  wagon  roads.  In  the  fourteen 
States  above  enumerated  there  were,  at  the  close  of  1868,  in  full  opera- 
tion, 13,167  miles  of  railway,  nearly  all  of  which  is  due  to  the  endow 
ment  by  the  general  government. 

A  very  large  proportion,  more  than  one-half,  of  the  endowed  roads  in 
these  States  are  as  yet  incomplete,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  small  propor- 
tion of  the  lands  inuritfg  under  the  grants  which  have  as  yet  been  cer- 
tified and  patented.  The  statistics  of  these  States  would  be  an  interest- 
ing study,  in  order  to  estimate  the  immense  volume  of  wealth  and  pros 
perity  resulting  from  this  wise  and  generous  policy,  but  later  and  broader 
developments  now  challenge  attention.  Within  the  last  five  years  rail- 
road enteq^rise  has  assumed  its  grandest  phase  and  performed  its  noblest 
achievements.  In  its  infancy,  on  the  Atlantic  slope,  it  had  drawn  heav- 
ily upon  the  financial  resources  of  the  community  for  its  construction 
account;  but  it  had  repaid  every  outlay  a  hundredfold.  In  its  second 
I)eriod  of  growth,  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  it  improvised  the  necessary 
capital  by  drawing  upon  the  undeveloped  resources  of  the  friture.  In 
its  latest  definitive  stage  it  has  gathered  strength  to  project  itself  across 
a  thousand  miles  of  almost  untrodden  wilderness,  in  order  to  weld  the 
outlying  members  of  the  American  Union  upon  the  Pacific  coast  to  the 
parent  mass  of  home  civilization. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California  gave  rise  to  an 
extensive  immigration  from  every  State  in  the  Union,  and  from  Europe. 
Erroneous  impressions  in  regard  to  the  agricultural  character  of  that 
region  at  first  gave  to  this  immigration  the  character  of  mere  temporary 
adventure.  Men  proposed  for  a  short  time  to  exile  themselves  from 
civilization,  and  undergo  special  hardships,  in  hopes  of  rapidly  amassing 
wealth  with  which  to  return  and  assume  at  home  higher  position  in 
society.  But  the  soil  was  found  to  be  endowed  with  productive  capaci- 
ties which  promised  to  surpass  even  the  dazzling  returns  of  mining 
enterprise.  This  fact,  in  connection  with  a  wonderful  geniality  of  cli- 
mate and  beauty  of  scenery,  soon  began  to  attract  permanent  settlement. 
Immigration  brought  more  reliable  elements  of  population.  A  vigorous 
organization  of  American  society  was  speedily  effected,  and  three  Pacific 
States  have  been  added  to  the  Union,  with  a  civilization  of  an  advanced 
order,  embracing  a  population  of  over  a  million  souls.  These  commn- 
nities  were  isolated  by  thousands  of  miles  of  wilderness.  A  broad  terra 
incognita  had  been  located  by  early  geographers  in  the  heart  of  our  con- 
tinent, and  called  by  them  the  Great  American  Desert,  intersected  by 
formidable  mountain  chains,  across  which  a  few  daring  explorers^  fol- 
lowing the  migrations  of  the  deer  and  the  buffalo,  had  traced  devious^ 
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toilRome,  and  jKMilous  routes.    The  alternative  to  this  overland  travel 
('^insisted  of  the  Isthmus  route,  partly  by  sea  and  partly  by  land,  over 
foreign  territory,  and  of  a  still  longer  sea  route  around  the  continent  of 
Simth  America.    The  increase  of  the  agricultural  and  mineral  products 
of  the  Pacific  slope  seeking  eastern  markets,  demanded  speedier,  cheaper, 
and  safer  transportation.    The  swelling  tide  of  immigration  called  for 
;ae.»ter  facilities  of  travel.    The  heart  and  brain  of  the  American  peo- 
ple have  been  perplexed  with  these  problems  from  the  commencement 
«f  our  Pacific  settlements,  and  various  solutions  have  been  proi)osed. 
So  early  as  February  20,  1849,  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  I'eiwirted  upon  a  project  for  the  construction 
«f  a  railroad  from  Lake  Michigan  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  as  suggested  by 
Mr.  Asa  Whitney,  of  New  York.    The  earlier  projects,  resulting  from 
vfty  imperfect  information,  were  necessarily  crude  and  unsatisfactory. 
The  pressnre  of  the  public  interest  involved,  however,  was  too  powerful 
to  he  postponed,  and  the  general  government  was  constrained  to  take 
ioitii)  action  by  a  modest  pro\ision  in  the  act  of  March  3,  1853,  making 
apiimpriations  to  the  support  of  the  armj^,  for  the  employment  of  the 
Nfocjraphical  engineer  corps  in  making  explorations  for  a  railway  from 
rliH  Mississippi  River  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.    Under  the  authority  of  this 
awl  sohseqnent  acts  a  series  of  explorations  along  difterenti)arallels  was 
m;iile.  and  the  results  published,  in  1855,  by  order  of  (Congress. 

Th«^e  reiK>rts  having  been  placed  before  the  public,  the  best  construct- 
ive and  financial  minds  of  the  nation  were  soon  deeply  engaged  in 
riHirdinating  the  facts  i)resented  into  a  scheme  of  practical  operation. 
The  war  of  the  n^bellion,  instead  of  overawing  the  public  mind  by  an 
imposing  array  of  the  financial  and  engineering  difficulties  of  a  trans- 
n»ntinenta]  railway,  stimiUated  the  action  both  of  the  peoi)le  and  the 
government  by  showing  the  necessity  of  this  enterprise  to  the  territorial 
•ntepity  of  the  republic.  In  8i)ite  of  the  enormous  outlay  for  military 
(•iHTatious,  CongresK  responded  to  the  demand  of  the  people  bypassing 
»**vera!  act«,  from  1862  to  the  present  time,  endowing  different  railroad 
Miterpriaes  with  splendid  land  donations,  and  loaning  the  public  credit 
to  three  cori>oration8  for  the  immediate  construction  of  a  line  of  rail- 
r««<l  and  telegraph  from  San  Francisco  to  Omaha  and  Kansas  City,  to 
thf  amount  of  §50,000,000. 

In  the  prose<rution  of  railroad  enterprises  in  its  new  aspect  and  on  its 
Hilargeil  scsde  Congress  found  it  necessary,  as  mentioned  in  a  previous 
'♦T^rt,  to  recognize  a  new  principle  in  the  interpretation  of  its  constitu- 
tional powers.  In  the  landed  endowment  of  railway  companies  the 
Nates  within  whose  limits  the  roads  were  to  be  constructed  were  made 
tfce  trufttees  of  the  national  bounty.  In  the  Territories,  however,  there 
•a-*  no  independent  authority ;  the  territorial  governments,  the  creation 
•»f  Meral  enactment,  were  of  necessity  ephemeral  in  their  character, 
;«*«ing  out  of  existence  on  the  erection  of  their  Territory  into  States  of 
The  l'ui<m.  In  large  portions  of  the  public  domain  there  were  not  even 
t*TritjMial  governments,  and  civilized  society  did  not  exist  in  any  force. 
In  this  raw  it  was  necessary  to  create,  by  direct  legislation,  the  corporate 
•'SHiiries  essential  to  execute  the  splendid  schemes  of  trans-continental 
•^fmmnnication,  upon  which  world-wide  interests  were  depending.  By 
*t  of  .Inly  1,  1802,  Congress  gave  the  initial  organization  to  this  move- 
*^t,  providing  for  the  construction  of  a  main  line  of  railway  and  tele- 
*T*l»h  Irom  Omaha,  Nebraska,  to  San  Francisco,  California,  with  a  branch 
*li^«T|png  southward  at  the  one  hundredth  meridian,  and  terminating  at 
^^  Booth  of  the  Kansas  River,  confiding  to  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad 
•  mpmjj  a  corporation  under  the  laws  of  California,  the  construction 
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of  the  western  portion  of  this  line,  and  to  the  Leavenworth,  Pawnee,  and 
Western  Railway  Company,  incorporat4?d  under  the  laws  of  Kansas,  the 
construction  of  the  southern  branch ;  it  incoiporated  the  Union  Pacific 
Kailroad  Company  with  a  capital  of  $10,000,000,  for  the  construction  of 
the  eastern  portion  of  the  main  line.  To  each  of  these  companies  the 
odd-numbered  sections  of  public  lands  for  ten  miles  on  each  side  of  their 
respective  lines  were  granted  as  subsidies  to  aid  in  their  construction. 
In  addition  to  this  landed  endowment,  government  loaned  its  credit  to 
the  amount  of  $16,000  per  mile,  on  the  completion  of  each  section  of 
forty  consecutive  miles,  in  bonds  of  $1,000,  each,  whose  delivery  was  to 
constitute  ipso  facto  a  first  mortgage  on  the  road  and  its  appurtenanc4»s 
for  the  repayment  of  the  loan.  For  the  portions  of  the  road  extending 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  westwardly  from  the  eastern  base  of  the 
Kocky  Mountains,  and  the  same  distai^ce  eastwardly  from  the  western 
base  of  the  Sierra  Nevadas,  the  amount  of  government  bonds  loaned  per 
mile  was  trebled,  and  for  the  intervening  sections  it  was  doubled. 

By  act  of  July  2, 1864,  the  land  grant  was  doubled,  embracing  the 
odd-numbered  sections  within  twenty  miles  of  the  Une  on  both  sides, 
and  each  company  was  permitted  to  issue  bonds  equal  to  the  amount 
per  mile  loaned  by  the  government,  the  lien  of  the  latter  being  subor- 
dinate to  that  of  the  former.  The  amount  of  landed  subsidy  accruing 
under  the  grants  to  the  Central  Pacific.  Union  Pacific,  and  Kansas  Pa- 
cific Companies,  for  the  construction  oi  the  main  line  and  the  southern 
branch,  will  not  be  less  than  35,000,000  acres,  of  which  only  164,801.48 
have,  as  yet,  been  certified  and  patented.  The  total  amount  of  govern- 
ment bonds  issued  to  these  companies  is  $51,009,000,  being  $26,638,000 
to  the  Union  Pacific  and  $24,371,000  to  the  Central  Pacific. 

These  imperial  subsidies  find  no  parallel  in  history;  they  are  signifi- 
cant indications  of  the  enormous  financial  power  of  a  high  civilization 
organized  upon  the  normal  basis  of  an  intelligent  democracy.  The  land 
grants  are  equal  to  the  united  areas  of  'New  York  and  New  Jersej',  while 
the  government  credit  loan  surpasses  the  most  splendid  examples  ou 
record  of  royal  or  Lmperial  munifience.  That  such  a  donation  should  be 
made,  and  such  enormous  financial  obligations  assumed,  by  a  young 
nation  in  the  darkest  hour  of  its  struggle  for  existence,  and  the  perma- 
nent establishment  of  the  great  principles  on  which  it  is  founded,  exhib- 
ited a  matchless  reliance  upon  its  own  resources,  and  an  invincible 
determination  to  achieve  the  grandest  results  of  civilization  which  have 
been  so  amply  illustrated. 

The  magnitude  of  the  task  of  constructing  the  initial  line  of  trans- 
continental railway  it  is  now  ascertained  was  largely  overrated,  and  im- 
mense profits  have  consequently  ac<;rued  to  the  fortunate  capitalists 
whose  faith  was  proof  against  the  imposing  front  of  untried  difficulties 
that  then  beset  the  enterprise.  But  this  is  one  of  the  ne<;essary  inci- 
dents of  grand  undertakings.  The  benefits  accruing  to  the  nation  and 
to  humanity  would  warrant  the  expenditure  of  ten  times  the  cost  already 
incurred.  There  are  features  in  the  plan  of  landed  endowment  of  these 
and  other  railroads  which  the  increasing  light  of  experience  has  shown 
to  be  objectionable.  The  conveyance  by  patent  to  the  railway  compa- 
nies of  such  immense  bodies  of  real  estate  affords  a  nucleus  for  the 
formation  of  immense  landed  monopolies.  It  is  suggested  that  hei-e- 
after  such  untoward  results  would  be  avoided  by  retaining  the  lands 
donated  to  railroads  in  the  hands  of  the  government,  and  appropriating 
the  proceeds  of  their  sale  as  fast  as  disi)osed  of  to  companies  building 
the  same,  and  then  to  restrict  such  grants  to  works  of  great  public 
necessity. 
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The  operations  of  the  Union  Pacific,  Central  Pacific,  and  Kansas 
Pacific  Companies,  in  the  construction  of  their  respective  lines,  exhibit 
a  combination  of  skill  and  energy  that  is  one  of  the  marvels  of  the  age. 
The  Union  Pacific  Company  commenced  building  from  Omaha,  its  east- 
em  terminus,  in  1865,  finishing  fifty  miles  during  that  year.  In  the  con- 
«tni€tion  of  the  lighter  portions  of  the  route  a  facility  and  rapidity  of 
movement  was  acquired  which  would  transcend  all  power  of  belief,  were 
not  our  idea8  so  expanded  by  the  wonders  multiplying  around  us.  As 
the  work  mlvanced  from  its  base  of  supplies  into  the  interior  wilderness, 
notwithstanding  the  increasing  difiiculty  and  expense  of  transportation, 
the  rate  of  constmction  seemed  to  be  accelerated.  The  materials  for 
.^wpertitructare  of  each  mile  of  the  road,  weighing  not  less  than  three 
hondred  tons,  were  necessarily  transported  along  the  entire  line  from 
Omaha,  besides  the  supplies  necessary  for  the  subsistence  of  the  grand 
amy  of  workmen  and  draught  animals.  Passing  the  Laramie  Plains 
and  crosBing  the  first  range  of  the  Bocky  Mountains,  the  ox)erations  of 
coiMtniction  were  carried  on  in  the  dreary  alkali  desert,  through  which 
watttas  well  as  other  supplies  must  be  transported.  Supplies,  as  here- 
tofen  stated,  were  gather^  a  thousand  miles  eastward,  accumulated  in 
f^wrmaos  magazines  at  eligible  points  of  distribution,  and  transported 
to  their  respective  localities  without  interfering  in  the  least  with  the 
rpinilarity  of  the  work.  In  spite  of  these  difficulties  the  rate  of  con- 
flmetion  rose  to  six  or  eight  miles  per  day.  Tlie  same  admirable  capa- 
fity  for  organization  was  manifested  with  no  less  remarkable  results  in 
the  construction  of  the  road  through  mountain  regions.  The  most 
itiiking  achievement,  however,  in  the  difficult  portions  of  the  enterprise, 
waa  by  the  Central  Pacific  Company  on  the  west  end  of  the  line.  The 
pQMsage  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  is  regarded  by  professional  authorities  as 
a  masterpiece  of  engineering  and  executive  energy  and  skill.  To  cross 
the  maximum  summit  seven  thousand  and  forty-two  feet  above  sea-level, 
within  one  hundred  miles  of  the  tidal  waters  of  the  Pacific,  required  a 
acientific  distribution  of  the  ascent  in  order  to  render  it  practicable  to 
ordinary  locomotives,  and  an  expensive  construction,  which  are  but  im- 
perfrctly  realized  even  by  intelligent  and  careful  readers.  The  Union 
Pacific  railroad,  in  crossing  the  Bocky  Mountain  chain,  attained  a  higher 
altitude,  but  its  grades  were  much  lighter,  being  spread  over  a  greater 
rangv  of  country.  The  Central  Pacific,  however,  secured  a  remarkably 
alitniment,  using  direct  a  minimum  radius  of  five  hundred  and  seventy- 
thrne  feet.  Its  maximum  grades  are  one  hundred  and  sixteen  feet 
pt^mile,  to  which,  by  act  of  Congress,  all  the  Pacific  roads  are  restricted. 
^ile  the  summit  was  being  perforated  with  a  tunnel  seventeen  hundred 
f»fi  kHig,  the  iron  rails  were  dragged  over  for  the  simultaneous  construc- 
*i<m  of  the  sections  beyond.  A  unique  feature  in  the  construction  of  this 
ni^te  is  a  range  of  sheds  of  heavy  timber,  forty  miles  long,  for  protection 
against  the  snow.  In  the  more  level  country  east  of  the  Sierra  the  Cen- 
tral Company  was  enabled  to  emulate  the  rapidity  of  movement  of  the 
Vi^m  Pacific,  and  a  junction  was  effected  May  10, 1869,  at  Promon- 
i<irr  Point,  near  the  head  of  Salt  Lake. 

Thiia  was  completed  the  initial  line  of  trans-continental  railway  com- 
■auication.  When  the  enormous  extent  of  the  work  is  considered,  and 
'•^i^cially  the  towering  obstacles  in  the  more  difficult  portions  of  the 
W,  we  may  well  be  astonished  at  the  result,  illustrating  the  American 
**•©  with  a  glory  unecUpsed  by  any  former  achievement  in  our  brief 
^t  eventful  history. 

^Iiat  has  thus  l)een  accomplished  is  only  the  starting-point  of  a  still 
noUo  career.    It  is  but  the  preliminary  demonstration  of  the  wonderful 
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capacities  of  railway  enterprise  for  the  amelioration  of  society  and  the 
subjection  of  the  earth's  resources  to  the  wants  of  civilized  man. 

The  equipment  of  these  roads  is  of  the  first  character,  and  constructed 
by  the  best  mechanical  skill  which  science  can  afibrd.    They  have  estab- 
lished  workshops  for  the  construction  of  their  own  rolling  stock — a 
system  which  the  experience  of  railroads  in  this  country  has  fully 
vindicated.    They  now  constitute  a  great  steam  highway,  traversing  the 
region  now  occupied  by  ten  States  and  Territories.    Of  these,  Oalifomia 
has  a  population  of-  600,000 ;  Nevada,  60,000 ;  Oregon,  100,000 ;  Idaho, 
50,000;  Montana,  50,000;  Utah,  150,000 ;  Colorado,  80,000 ;  Wyoming, 
20,000;  Dakota,  ^0,000;  and  Nebraska,  150,000,  making  a  total  of  over 
1,200,000.    The  completion  of  this  route  has  enormously  stimulated  the 
annual  increase  of  these  populations  by  immigration.    We  may  reason- 
ably expect  that  the  beneficent  provisions  of  our  pre-emption  and  home- 
stead laws  will  soon  be  laid  under  contribution  by  millions  of  settlers. 
A  scientific  agriculture  and  a  more  skillful  mining  industry  will  soon 
swell  the  volume  of  raw  production  throughout  these  roads,  and  demand 
an  immense  increase  in  transportation.    In  process  of  time  there  is  rea- 
son to  hope  that  social  science  will  crown  her  practical  benefits  by  devising 
means  for  the  reclamation  of  even  the  alkali  regions  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain Plateau.     Within  the  limit  of  the  so-called  American  desert  will 
yet  grow  immense  forests  from  seed  planted  by  the  hand  of  man,  cover- 
ing bleak  ridges  and  plains,  an^esting  excessive  evaporation,  and  ameli- 
orating climates.    A  judicious  irrigation  ^ill  redeem  millions  of  acre« 
from  sterility,  and  add  magnificent  tracts  to  the  productive  area  of  the 
nation.    The  generous  friuts  and  the  heavier  cereals  will  supply  veg- 
etable food  in  enlarged  quantities ;  while  the  immense  herd  of  clomestic 
animals,  grazing  upon  the  inarable  tracts  of  hill  and  mountain,  will 
increase  the  volume  of  animal  products  for  the  sustenance  of  the  pec- 
pie.    The  enhanced  yield  of  the  precious  metals  will  enlarge  the  baais 
of  exchanges,  while  the  exploitation  of  the  usefiU  minerals,  by  enhancing 
raw  production,  will  give  rise  to  a  mechanical  industry  of  splendid  pro- 
portions. 

The  domestic  commerce,  resulting  from  the  exchange  of  these  raw  and 
manufactured  products,  will  be  of  transcendent  value.  The  immense 
proportions  of  the  foreign  trade  of  a  nation  are  indicative  of  general 
prosperity  only  when  these  bear  but  a  small  ratio  to  the  domestic  trade. 
It  is  with  great  satisfaction,  therefore,  that  we  recognize  an  immense 
preponderance  in  our  home  commerce.  It  is  believed  that  these  domes- 
tic activities  will  far  overtax  the  present  or  prospective  capacities  of  the 
single  line  of  trans  continental  railway  already  completed.  When,  in 
addition  to  this,  the  Pacific  roads  are  called  upon  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  vast  foreign  traflic,  whose  swelling  tide  has  already  been  felt,  the 
necessity  of  enlarging  the  fiicilities  of  travel  and  transport  will  become 
imperious.  Wagon  freights  to  the  Pacific  last  year  were  estimated  by 
reliable  authority  at  230,000  tons  per  annum,  costing  $13,000,000.  Prior 
to  that  year  at  least  154,000  persons  annually  passed  from  ocean  to  ocean, 
paying  for  their  transportation  $31,000,000.  The  completion  of  the 
Pacific  roads  has,  doubtless,  swelled  these  annual  aggregates  to  500,000 
persons  and  $100,000,000.  Oriental  commerce,  so  long  monopolized  by 
European  nations,  will,  ere  long,  i>ay  its  tribute  to  the  American  flag. 
The  expensive  caravan  routes  of  Eastern  Asia  will  soon  be  supplanted 
by  modem  railways,  built  by  American  enterprise  and  capital,  brining 
the  teeming  products  of  its  mighty  industrial  system  within  the  sphere 
of  attraction  of  our  network  of  public  highways.  The  Yang<tse-Eaan^, 
the  Mississippi  of  China,  now  vexed  by  the  paddle-wheel  of  Sie  steamer, 
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is  di^harging  the  massive  production  of  the  great  interior  right  opposite 
to  San  Francisco.  The  initial  enterprise  of  Pacific  Ocean  navigation 
is  in  American  hands ;  the  Pacific  mail  steamers  have  already  deileeted 
to  San  Francisco  an  immense  tide  of  travel  and  transport  from  Shanghai 
and  Yokohama  that  wonld  otherwise  have  reached  Europe  and  America 
bv  wav  of  the  Suez  Canal.  The  annual  tonnage  of  San  Francisco,  which 
had  increased  from  765,900  in  18G6  to  901,401  in  1867,  cannot  now  be 
less  Uian  1,250,000.  The  number  of  passengers  arriving  there  in  1867 
was  38,800,  an  aggregate  which,  nearly  dotibled  in  1868,  cannot  fall  far 
Aort  of  100,000  in  1869. 

The  ma8s  of  Oriental  commerce  and  travel  passing  across  our  conti- 
nent mnst  soon  be  greatly  increased.    The  improvements  in  railway 
transport  and  in  navigation  will  quicken  the  passage  on  both  elements. 
Tbe  opinion  is  gaining  ground  that  the  time  occupied  in  a  transit  from 
Yokohama  to  London  across  our  continent  will  soon  be  reduced  to  three 
veekd— the  time  now  reqtiired  for*  the  trip  across  the  Pacific.    The 
Tolome  of  transportaition  that  we  will  thus  be  enabled  to  attract  will 
tRin><eeDd  the  capacities  of  any  one  route.    We  must  then  look  to  the 
moltiplieation  of  our  trunk  lines  and  the  extension  of  minor  cross  lines. 
The  Kansas  Pacific  Company,  until  lately  known  as  the  Union  Pacific, 
Eastern  Division,  has  completed  its  route  westward  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Kansas  River  to  the  one  hundredth  meridian,  as  authorized  by  the  act  of 
July  1, 1862.    By  act  of  July  3, 1866,  this  company  was  required  to  con- 
nect with  the  Union  Pacific  road  at  a  point  not  more  than  fifty  miles 
w«<t  of  the  meridian  of  Denver,  Colorado.    By  act  of  March  3, 1869,  it 
wail  farther  allowed  to  contract  with  the  Denver  Pacific  Railway  and 
Telegraph  Company,  incorporated  by  the  territorial  legislature  of  Col- 
orado, for  the  construction,  maintenance,  and  operation  of  that  part  of 
tlie  line  between  Denver  and  Cheyenne,  the  point  fixed  by  this  statute 
ft>r  the  junction  of  the  Union  Pacific  and  Kansas  Pacific  lines.    In  this 
statute,  however,  is  reiterated  the  requirement  that  the  Union  Pacific 
and  all  its  branches  shall  be  worked  as  a  continuous  line,  a  provision  of 
inejitimable  public  benefit. 

The  Kansas  Pacific,  by  act  of  July  1, 1862,  was  entitled  to  a  loan  of 
^ivemment  bonds  to  the  extent  of  $16,000  per  mile,  on  the  line  from  the 
('stftem  terminus  to  the  one  hundredth  meridian. 

Tbe  entire  loan,  computed  on  the  shortest  of  the  alternative  lines  of 
*nn'ev  presented  by  the  company,  393f|  miles,  amounts  to  $6,303,000 ; 
the  length  of  the  line  actually  built,  however,  is  405  miles.  At  the  date 
•»f  their  last  annual  report  440.25  miles  were  completed,  and  the  direct- 
ors promise  vigorous  eflforts  for  constructing  the  entire  line,  hoping 
Ui  Tvaeh  Denver  by  June  1, 1870.  The  traffic  of  this  route  is  of  the  most 
♦-nciMiraging  character.  The  quelling  of  Indian  disturbances  has  given 
rwt*  to  a  great  increase  of  through  travel,  the  aggregate  of  passengers 
for  1868  being  109,332,  showing  an  excess  of  west-bound  passengers  of 
I'MWI.  Each  i^assenger  averaged  61  miles.  The  total  amount  of  freight 
transported  was  124,377  tons,  showing  an  increase  in  the  regular  mer- 
''^ntile  traffic  over  that  of  the  previotis  year.  The  gross  earnings 
amimnted  to  $1,910,161  83,  of  which  $873,667  63  were  clear  profit. 

The  foregoing  routes  constitute  the  initial  system  of  railway  commu- 
siratioo  across  the  central  portion  of  the  public  domain.  The  enter- 
l»rij«e  in  its  inception  was,  in  many  respects,  purely  experimental.  The 
*«>«oojiof  experience  which  it  has  taught  outweigh  in  value  the  immense 
"«<.   A  commencement  has  been  successfully  made  in  the  work  of 

iiitcfiil  improvement,  and  the  public  mind  is  rapidly  advancing  to  still 
^Mf>  momentous  undertakings.    Among  the  points  established  in  the 
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experience  of  the  pa^st  five  years  is  the  insufficiency  of  a  single  line  of 
railway  communication  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Pacific.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  men,  whose  position  gives  them  ample  opportunities  of  making 
up  an  intelligent  judgment,  that  the  local  traffic  created  by  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Pacific  roads  will,  alone,  constitute  a  splendid  business, 
while  the  through  traffic  of  American  freight  will  absorb  the  residue  of 
their  capacity  for  transportation.  When  the  trade  from  Asia  is  added 
by  the  existing  steamship  line,  and  by  steam  and  sailing  vessels,  which 
will  soon  be  put  upon  the  Pacific  Ocean  routes,  the  inability  of  a  single 
line  to  meet  the  demands  will  lessen  confidence  in  the  route,  and  drive 
freight  and  travel  from  Eastern  Asia  westward  through  the  Suez 
Canal.  If  the  Pennsylvania  Central,  in  the  presence  of  four  powerful 
rivals,  the  New  York  and  Erie  Canal,  the  New  York  Central,  New  York 
and  Erie,  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroads,  has  been  compelled  not 
only  to  double,  but  to  triple,  its  track,  to  accommodate  only  a  i)ortion 
of  the  business  of  the  Ohio  Valley,  will  not  the  expanding  trade  across  the 
continent  require  an  increase  of  facilities  for  travel  beyond  any  single 
Une? 

There  is  another  aspect  of  the  case,  strongly  reinforcing  the  absolute 
necessity  of  several  through  trunk  lines.  Any  single  line  will  necessa- 
rily become  a  monopoly.  It  is  true.  Congress,  in  the  act  of  July  1, 
1862,  reserved  to  itself  the  right  to  intervene,  for  the  purpose  of  correct- 
ing this  evil,  by  lowering  the  tariflf  of  charges,  should  they  become 
excessive ;  but  it  is  not  so  easy  for  the  legislative  department  to  inter- 
fere without  affecting  other  interests.  The  end  in  view  can  be  secured 
without  the  compromise  of  any  vested  rights^  and  in  a  far  more  desira- 
ble manner,  by  the  establishment  of  competitive  lines.  Furthermore,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  Union  Pacific  is  a  compromise  line ;  that 
its  central  i)osition  was  secured  at  the  sacrifice  of  several  prominent 
advantages  presented  by  other  routes  that  have  been  surveyed — advan- 
tages which,  in  the  increased  activity  of  commerce  and  travel,  cannot  long 
be  ignored. 

Prominent  among  the  disadvantages  of  the  central  railway  route,  is 
the  great  altitude  at  which  it  was  found  necessary  to  pass  the  Kocky 
Mountains  and  the  Sierra  Nevada.  The  maximum  altitude  of  the  Cen- 
tral Pacific  is  7,042  feet  above  sea  level,  a  grade  to  be  overcome  within  one 
hundred  miles  of  the  sea-coast.  The  Union  Pacific  attains  an  altitude  of 
8,262  feet  above  sea  level  at  Sherman's  or  Evans's  Pass.  These  high  ele- 
vations, during  the  winter,  involve  serious  obstruction  from  snow.  To 
ob^iate  this  difficulty  the  Central  Pacific  Company,  as  before  stated, 
have  covered  some  forty  miles  of  its  most  exposed  route  with  sheds  of 
heavy  timber,  involving  an  enormous  expense. 

The  Northern  Pacific  presents  as  one  of  its  strong  claims  to  public 
d^ttention  its  comparatively  low  summit  levels.  It  proposes  to  cross  the 
Cascade  Mountains  in  Washington  Territory  by  the  Snoqualmie  Pass, 
3,000  feet  above  sea  level,  and  the  highest  range  of  the  Eocky  Moun- 
tains by  Cadotte's  Pass,  whose  elevation  of  6,167  feet  may  be  reduced  to 
5,337  feet  by  a  tunnel  two  and  one-eighth  miles  long.  Blodget's  charts 
show  that  the  respective  points  where  the  Northern  Pacific  and  the 
Union  Pacific  pass  the  main  range  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  are  on 
nearly  the  same  winter  isothermal  parallel  of  20^  Fahrenheit,  with 
about  the  same  winter  temperature  on  the  adjacent  plains  and  foot  hills, 
and  with  a  summit  level  at  Cadotte's  Pass  3,000  feet  lower  than  that  at 
Evans's  Pass. 

The  Northern  Pacific  oflfers  a  pretty  safe  guarantee  against  these  for- 
midable obstructions  from  snow  which  the  more  southern  route  has 
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already  experienced.  The  Northern  Pacific  route  claims  to  be  the  short- 
est aud  most  central  from  the  tributary  waters  of  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Oceans.  Its  main  line  from  Lake  Superior  to  Puget's  Sound 
is  seventeen  hundred  and  seventy- five  miles  in  length,  being  seventy 
mile2$  shorter  than  the  Union  Pacific,  and  reaching  two  hun<&ed  miles 
farther  eastward. 

From  its  western  terminus  to  Japan,  China,  and  Bussian  Asia,  the 
ocean  navigation  is  nearly  five  hundred  miles  less  than  from  San  Fran- 
citico.  Seattle  is  also  seven  hundred  miles  nearer  te  our  newly  acquired 
Bikwian  territory.  This  route  further  claims  to  pass  through  a  very 
small  proportion  of  country  deemed  uninhabitable.  In  its  construction 
it  will  not  require  the  transportation  of  materials  such  immense  distances 
as  was  necessitated  by  the  plains  and  mountain  regions  of  the  Union 
P^Kiftc  line.  Its  materials  of  construction  are  found  in  abundance  along 
its  nHite ;  it  is  even  proposed  to  supply  iron  rails  by  opening  its  splen- 
did deposits  of  coal  and  iron  ore.  The  estimated  cost  of  construction 
umI  equipment  of  the  main  line  is  $140,377,500,  to  which  add  for  the 
cofistraction  and  equipment  of  the  Oregon  branch  $16,480,000,  making 
tJie  grand  total  $156,857,500. 

The  eastern  connections  which  would  naturally  be  made  by  this  line 
are  very  important.  A  convention  of  trading,  transportation,  and  other 
poblic  interests  was  called  at  Oswego  for  the  6th  day  of  October,  1869,  in 
behalf  of  a  continuous  line  of  trans-continental  railway  through  Chica- 
gt>,  Portland,  and  St.  John's,  by  which  it  is  hoped  to  secure  a  transit 
from  London  to  San  Francisco  inside  of  two  weeks.  The  shorter  Pacific 
narigation  connected  with  the  ISTorthem  Pacific  route,  in  addition  to  its 
own  shorter  line,  will  have  powerful  influence  in  attracting  these  eastern 
euQiiections,  deflecting,  perhaps,  the  main  line  of  Asiatic  travel  to  Seat- 
tle fn)m  San  Francisco. 

The  Northern  Pacific  was  incorporated  by  act  of  Congress  approved 
July  2, 1864.  Its  subvention  from  the  general  government  consists  of 
a  grant  of  lands,  including  twenty  odd-numbered  sections  on  each  side 
of  the  line,  or  25,600  acres  per  mile.  Ko  loan  of  government  bonds  has 
been  promised  for  its  construction.  But  the  day  of  such  extraordinary 
eadowments  is  passed.  Pacific  railroad  enterprise,  however,  is  enter- 
ing upon  a  self-sustaining  stage,  and  it  is  believed  that  it  will  be  able  to 
<taiid  upon  its  own  basis,  and  that  doubtless  the  Northern  Pacific  road 
viU  have  become,  within  the  next  ten  years,  an  accomplished  fact. 
iMiould  the  government  decline  farther  loans  for  railway  construction, 
anVmtlet  will  be  closed  for  surplus  capital  which  will  be  compelled  to 
i^k  other  investments. 

The  undeveloped  resources  of  this  company  are  attracting  the  atten- 
tion of  capitalists.  Its  landed  subsidy  is  double  that  of  the  Union 
I'atific  road.  Comparatively  a  very  small  proportion  of  its  line  runs 
thnmgh  an  elevated  region.  Governor  Stevens  was  of  the  opinion  that 
n<»t  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  land  from  Red  River  to  Puget's  Sound  is 
iiiarable.,  and  that  this  is  largely  made  up  of  mountains  covered  with 
valnable  timber.  It  is  evident  that  an  inmiense  agricultural  area  is  here 
avaiting  development.  The  great  wheat-growing  regions,  on  the  left 
|»nk  of  the  Upper  Missouri,  promise  speedy  settlement  upon  the  open- 
iAg  of  an  avenne  for  the  transpoi*tation  of  their  products  to  market, 
^haeetion  of  the  road  as  it  is  completed  will,  from  local  traf&c  alone, 

^\  ample  returns  for  its  investment. 
Ibe  construction  of  the  eastern  section  of  this  road  from  Lake  Supe- 

^  to  the  Red  River  of  the  North  will  be  temporarily  superseded  by  the 

^^^'^'etiasi  of  the  Su  Paul  and  Pacific  railroad,  incorporated  by  the 
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State  of  Minnesota,  and  under  rapid  construction.  This  road  was 
endowed,  by  act  of  March  3, 1857,  with  twelve  sections  of  land  per  mile. 
Its  present  objective  point  is  Breckinridge,  on  Red  River,  two  hundrwl 
and  fourteen  miles  from  St.  Paul,  The  bonds  of  this  company  are  held 
in  Holland,  tlie  road  having  been  built  mainly  with  Dutch  capital.  Its 
average  cost  of  construction  hitherto  has  been  about  $30,000  i>er  mile. 
It  is  expected  the  whole  line  will  be  in  operation  before  the  close  of  the 
current  building  season.  It  has  already  proved  its  importance  by 
attracting  a  large  Scandinavian  immigration  to  the  region  through 
which  it  passes.  It  taps  the  important  and  unique  overland  trade  of 
the  Red  River  country,  now  carried  on  by  half  breeds,  in  immense  cara- 
vans of  ox  and  dog  carts,  sometimes  numbering  fifteen  hundred  in  a 
single  train.  At  St.  Paid  this  route  will  connect  with  the  net- work  of 
railroad  lines  permeating  the  Mississippi  basin  and  the  Atlantic  slope, 
and  will  constitute  an  important  link  in  the  great  northern  trans-conti- 
nental route. 

A  southern  through  line  of  railway  from  the  Mississippi  Basin  to  the 
Pacific  seems  to  be  settled  upon  in  the  public  mind  as  one  of  the  require- 
ments of  American  civilization  within  the  next  ten  years,  and  there  are 
a  number  of  rival  claimants  aspiring  to  meet  this  public  necessity.  The 
Kansas  Pacific,  having  obtained  authority  of  law  for  transferring  the 
construction,  maintenance,  and  operation  of  that  portion  of  their  line 
yet  uncompleted,  from  Sheridan  to  Denver,  now  proposes  to  extend  its 
line  to  the  Pacific  by  one  of  two  alternative  rotites  along  the  thirty-fifth 
and  thirty-second  parallels  respectively.  Both  of  these  routes  claim 
especial  advantages.  The  southern  latitude  is  ample  security  against 
the  winter  obstructions  of  the  northern  routes.  At  all  times  of  the  year 
the  entire  line  will  be  in  practical  operation.  The  great  body  of  the 
central  barrens  of  the  American  continent  will  be  flanked,  and  these  routes 
will  develop  a  country  of  unsurpassed  agricidtural  and  mineral  resources. 
The  finished  i)ortion  of  the  Kansas  Pacific  road  has  demonstrated  its 
capacity  for  developing  and  populating  a  hitherto  savage  region.  The 
climat<e  and  productive  characteristics  of  the  country  traversed  by  the 
unfinished  portions  of  the  line  are  not  less  promising  than  along  the 
finished  section.  The  agency  of  this  line  in  developing  those  wonderful 
portions  of  our  public  domain  we  are  btit  imperfectly  able  to  estimate ; 
the  results  of  the  construction  of  the  Union  Pacific  line,  however,  give 
some  very  significant  indications. 

The  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Company  proposes  to  occtipy,  by  a  line  of 
railway  and  telegraph,  the  zone  bordering  the  thirty-fifth  parallel.  This 
company  was  incorporated  by  act  of  Congress  approved  July  27, 18(J6,  to 
construct  a  route  from  the  western  boundaries  of  Missouri  and  Arkan- 
sas, by  way  of  Albuquerque,  Agua  Frio  Pass,  and  the  headwaters  of  the 
Colorado  Chiquito,  to  the  Pacific.  This  road  was  endowed  vrith  a  landed 
subsidy  of  forty  odd-numbered  sections  per  mile  in  the  Territories  and 
twenty  sections  per  mile  within  the  States.  About  two  hundred  miles 
of  the  line  lies  within  the  State  of  Texas,  from  which  the  company  holds 
a  grant  of  lands  in  aid  of  its  construction.  The  eastern  portion  of  the 
line,  about  one  hundred  miles  from  Springfield,  Missotiri,  westward,  has 
been  placed  under  construction.  To  pro\ide  for  expenses  thus  incurred 
the  company  has  issued  its  first  mortgage  bonds,  bearing  six  per  cent. 
interest  and"  payable  in  gold,  to  the  amount  of  $3,000,000.  A  consolida- 
tion has  been  effected  with  the  Southwest  Pacific  Company  of  Missouri, 
which  will  make  St.  Louis  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  road. 

The  Memphis,  El  Paso,  and  Pacific  Company,  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  Texas  and  endowed  with  the  odd-numbered  sections  of  -public 
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land  belonging  to  that  State  lying  within  eight  miles  of  its  line,  pro- 
pt>se8  a  westward  extension  to  San  Diego,  on  the  Pacific,  through  the 
southern  parts  of  Xew  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  California,  crossing  the 
Colorado  at  it«  confluence  with  the  Gila.    This  company  owns  the  fran- 
chise of  the  San  Diego,  Gila,  and  Southern  Pacific  Company  of  Califor- 
nisL,  which  it  proposes  to  constitute  the  western  section.    About  sixty- 
tive  miles  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the  line  are  nearly  finished,  and 
the  California   section  will  soon  be  put  under  construction.    Strong 
efforts  are  now  being  made  to  enlist  European  capital  in  this  enterprise. 
The  only  franchise  asked  of  the  general  government  is  the  right  of 
way  through  the  public  lands  on  its  route.    It  thus  appears  that  respon- 
«ble  parties,  aided  by  landed  subsidies,  have  undertaken  the  construc- 
tion of  railway  and  telegraph  along  the  thirty-second  and  thirty-fifth 
pomllels.    The  foregoing  is  a  brief  synopsis  of  the  system  of  Pacific 
throogh  lines,  establishing  a  close  and  intimate  connection  between  the 
different  parts  of  our  national  territory,  and  thus  securing  to  American 
cinlization  an  essential  unity  of  development.    Cross  lines  from  north 
to  «oath.  iutersecting  these  great  longitudinal  thoroughfares,  have 
ilnsMiy  been  provid^,  and  will  doubtless  increase  in  numbers  and 
ntent  as  the  wants  of  the  country  may  demand. 

The  Union  Pacific  has  constructed  a  branch  from  Fremont,  Nebraska, 
to  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  as  provided  in  the  act  of  July  1, 1862,  for  which 
it  receives  the  same  lauded  and  loan  subsidy  that  was  awarded  to  its 
ttain  line.     The  amount  of  the  government  loan  is  $1,628,320. 

By  act  of  July  13, 1866,  twenty  odd  sections,  or  twelve  thousand  eight 
huudred  acres,  per  mile  were  granted  to  the  Placerville  and  Sacramento 
Valley  Railroad  of  California.  At  the  <dose  of  1868  it  had  constructed 
tventy-six  miles,  from  Folsom  to  Shingle  Spring.  By  act  of  July  25, 
l"^,  the  same  landed  subsidy  was  granted  to  the  California  and  Oregon 
nuhoad  to  aid  in  constructing  a  railroad  and  telegraph  between  the 
north  line  of  the  State  and  a  x)oint  on  the  Central  Pacific,  to  be  selected 
by  the  company.  The  x>oint  since  determined  upon  is  Eoseville,  eighteen 
miles  from  Sacramento.  By  the  same  act  a  similar  grant  was  made  to  a 
company  to  be  incorporated  by  the  Oregon  legislature,  for  the  continuation 
of  this  railroad  to  Portland,  Oregon.  Although  no  information  of  any 
definite  operations  under  those  acts  has  been  received,  yet  the  increasing 
demand  for  local  connections  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  the  well-known 
intelligence  and  energy  of  the  railroad  men  of  that  section,  are  ample 
iieiiuity  against  any  failure  of  the  enterprise. 

From  the  Kansas  Pacific  road  have  been  projected  seveml  very  im- 
portant cross  lines  and  branches.  By  act  of  tfuly  1, 1862,  the  Hannibal 
uid  St  Joseph  railroad  of  Missouri  was  authorized,  with  the  consent 
<*f  the  legislature  of  Kansas,  to  extend  its  line,  westward  via  Atchison, 
to  intersect  the  Kansas  Pacific,  receiving  the  same  landed  and  loan  sub- 
ffldies  that  were  awarded  to  tbe  latter  to  the  extent  of  one  hundred 
miles.  This  length  of  route  has  been  completed  to  Waterville.  Kansas, 
and  the  company  has  solicited  the  extension  of  government  aid  to  finish 
it«  line  to  a  junction  with  the  main  one  some  two  hundred  and  fiity  miles 
to  the  westward.  Government  loan  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $1,600,000 
Ittrebeen  issued  to  this  company. 

From  Junction  City,  on  the  Kansas  Pacific  road,  the  southern  branch 
of  the  Union  Pacific  is  constructing  a  line  of  railway  and  telegraph 
down  the  Neosho  VaUey  to  Fort  Smith,  in  Arkansas^  whence  it  will 
nukke  close  and  important  connections  with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and 
vith  the  entire  railroad  system  of  the  southern  States.  By  the  first  of 
Jiimaiy  next  one  hundred  and  six  miles  will  be  open  for  business.    In 
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its  northern  projection  it  will  ascend  the  valley  of  the  Eepublican  Fork 
of  the  Kansas  River,  cross  the  Union  Pacific  road  at  Fort  Kearney,  and 
form  a  junction  with  the  Northern  Pacific  at  the  headwaters  of  the 
Yellowstone  River.  This  road,  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  north 
and  south  lines  of  the  United  States,  has  a  landed  endowment  of  twenty 
sections,  or  twelve  thousand  eight  hundred  acres,  per  mile.  Strong  efforts 
are  being  made  to  enlist  French  capitalists  in  the  construction  of  this 
road. 

The  Leavenworth,  Lawrence,  and  Galveston  railroad  was,  by  act 
of  March  3, 1863,  endowed  with  a  landed  stibsidy  of  twenty  sections,  or 
twelve  thotisand  eight  hundred  acres,  i>er  mile.  It  passes  the  Osage 
River  near  Ohio  City,  and  runs  southward  to  meet  the  Houston  and  Texas 
Central  at  Preston  or  some  other  point  on  Red  Hiver.  Two  divisions,  em- 
bracing about  sixty  miles  from  Lawrence,  it  is  understood  will  be  com- 
pleted during  the  current  year.  The  cars  are  now  running  about  half  that 
distance,  to  Ottawa.  By  act  of  July  25, 1866,  a  similar  land  grant  was 
made  to  the  State  of  Kansas,  in  behalf  of  tbe  Kansas  and  Neosho  Valley 
railroad,  for  the  construction  of  a  railroad  and  telegraph  from  the  eastern 
terminus  of  the  Kansas  Pacific,  southward  through  the  eastern  tier  of 
counties  in  Kansas,  to  connect  with  a  road  under  construction  from  Galves- 
ton, Texas,  to  Preston  on  Red  River.  No  information  has  been  received 
of  any  operations  of  construction  under  this  grant. 

By  act  of  March  3, 1863,  a  similar  concession  was  made  to  the  State 
of  Kansas  in  behalf  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  Fe  railroad.  By 
act  of  July  23,  1866,  the  same  aid  was  extended  to  the  St.  Joseph  and 
Denver  City  Company  to  construct  a  road  from  Elwood,  Kansas,  ojiposite 
St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  to  a  point  on  the  Kansas  Pacific  not  further  west  than 
the  one  hundredth  meridian.  Both  the  last-mentioned  grants  are  to 
revert  to  the  government  if  no  part  of  the  road  shall  have  been  constructed 
w^ithin  ten  years  from  the  passage  of  the  act.  No  advice  ha«  reached 
here  of  any  construction  operations  under  either  of  these  grants.  The 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  railroad  proposes  to  construct  important  branches 
to  tbeir  main  line  from  the  point  of  its  crossing  the  California  State 
boundary  to  San  Diego,  and  a  point  near  the  one  hundredth  parallel  east- 
ward to  Fort  Smith.  A  branch  of  this  road  is  also  contemplated  from 
Albuquerque  through  Sonora  to  Guayamas,  on  the  Gulf  of  California. 
The  Men) phis.  El  Paso,  and  Pacific  railroad  also  proposes  a  branch  line 
to  Guayamas. 

The  foregoing  facts  indicate  a  rapid  crystalization  of  the  trans-Missis- 
sippi railway  system.  They  mark  the  lines  of  development  of  otir  west- 
ern civilization,  for  these  enterprises  are  not  the  offspring  of  mere  head- 
long speculation;  they  are  the  solid  natural  outgro^nfchof  a  healthy  pro- 
gress. In  their  preliminary  surveys  they  have  already  shed  a  flood  of 
light  upon  the  industrial  and  commercial  capacities  of  that  terra  incog- 
nitaj  the  great  interior  of  America,  whose  inhospitable  deserts  bave 
shrunk  before  the  a<lvance  of  geographical  discoveries,  until  it  is  doiibt- 
fhl  whether  there  is  any  j)ortion  of  our  continent  which  will  not  finally,  by 
perfected  cultivation,  be  made  capable  of  supporting  a  civilized  popula- 
tion. The  wealth  of  mineral  and  agricultural  productions  yet  to  be 
brought  forth  under  improved  processes  of  mining  and  cidture,  and  under 
the  genial  influences  of  irrigation  and  of  forest  planting,  will  constitute 
the  wonder  of  coming  generations ;  to-day  the  public  mind  is  too  bewil- 
dered by  the  realities  transpiring  around  us  to  calmly  estimate  the  results 
of  the  future. 

The  railways  of  our  trans-Mississippi  regions  already  projected  embrace 
an  aggregate  length  of  not  less  than  15,000  miles.    Of  these,  not  less 
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than  3,500  miles  will  be  in  operation  by  the  close  of  the  present  calendar 
year.  According  to  Poor's  Manual,  the  mileaj^e  of  all  the  railroads  of 
the  United  States,  complete  and  in  actual  operation  at  the  close  of  1868, 
was  42,255.  At  the  close  of  this  year  the  aggregate  will  be  nearly  48,000 
ndles.  The  finished  railroads  of  the  world,  according  to  Poor's  esti- 
mate, embraced,  at  the  close  of  1868,  an  aggregate  mileage  of  109,177, 
<usting  810,829,751,982,  or  an  average  of  $99,194  per  mile.  Of  the 
l\()o3  assigned  to  North  America,  costing  $2,045,364,856,  or  $45,655  per 
mile,  the  United  States  claims  42,255  miles,  constructed  at  a  cost  of 
*1,86^,529,913,  or  $44,255  per  mile.  In  the  whole  world  the  length  of 
t«>mpleted  railroad  lines  averages  one  mile  to  every  178  square  miles  of 
land  surface  and  to  every  5,353  inhabitants;  in  North  America  the 
average  is  one  mile  of  railway  to  ninety-three  square  miles,  and  one 
thotJUQuid  inhabitants ;  in  the  United  States  the  average  is  one  mile  of 
nilwad  to  seventy-one  square  miles  and  876  inhabitants. 

The  continent  of  Europe  reports  56,660  miles  of  railway,  built  at  a  cost 
*tf?7v528, 734,923,  or  $132,876  per  mile,  being  an  average  of  one  mile  to 
"»iity-four  Rqiiare  miles  of  territory  and  5,016  inhabitants. 

^ireat  Britain  and  Ireland  have  14,247  miles,  costing  $2,511,314,435,  or 
il7H,2G9  per  mile,  averaging  one  mile  of  road  to  8.60  square  miles  of  ter- 
rirory  and  2,056  inhabi^nts.  We  have  already,  in  the  United  States, 
rpachwl  the  average  of  Europe  as  to  territory ;  the  average  of  the  United 
Kingdom  would  give  us  nearly  400,000  miles  of  railway,  or  eight  times 
♦•or  present  aggregate.  If  our  population  should  preserve  its  present 
ratio  to  railway  mileage,  we  woidd  then  have  350,000,000  of  people,  or 
iieariy  the  population  of  China.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  this 
ratio  with  us  has  been  rapidly  diminishing :  in  1840  it  was  as  6,057  to  1 ; 
in  IHjO,  as  2,542  to  1 ;  in  1860,  as  1,026  to  1 ;  in  1868,  as  876  to  1.  We  thus 
*T  that,  as  wonderful  as  has  been  the  increase  of  our  population,  our 
increase  of  facilities  for  transportation  has  been  much  more  rapid.  In 
llie  nature  of  things,  however,  this  ratio  must  soon  reach  a  minimum. 
^>ur  iiopulation  has  shown  a  uniform  increase  of  about  thirty-five  per 
*vnt  iD  each  decade  since  1790 ;  and  as  there  are  indications  rather  of 
t^hancement  than  of  decline  in  this  rate,  it  is  almost  a  moral  certainty 
that  in  1900  we  will  have  107,000,000  of  inhabitants.  Darby  estimates 
115,0(10,000.  Supposing  that  by  that  time  the  ratio  of  population  to 
railway  mileage  shall  have  reached  a  minimum  of  500  to  1,  our  aggregate 
l<*n{rth  of  lines  will  be  200,000  miles. 

The  average  annual  increase  ot  railway  lines  in  the  United  States  from 
l^-Ti  to  1868  was  11.07  per  cent.  This  rate  has  been  fiuctuating,  rising 
m  1S;J8  to  26.93,  and  declining  in  1861,  the  first  year  of  our  late  civil  war, 
f'»  2,iXi  per  cent-  During  18^  it  was  7^  per  cent.,  and  during  the  ensu- 
'"?  year  it  will  be  not  less  than  12  or  13  per  cent.  If  the  average 
aiinoal  iucrease  subsides  to  five  per  cent.,  we  will  have  in  1900,  as 
lioticwi  above,  two  hundred  thousand  miles  of  railroad,  four  times  our 
l'rem»nt  aggregate,  and  double  the  present  aggregate  of  the  entire  world. 

The  tifle  of  commercial  movement  that  wUl  soon  course  along  these 
'irtifiml  channels  presents  some  brilliant  problems  for  progressive  stat- 
5*tieians.  A  few  facts  will  serve  to  show  the  amazing  extent  and  the 
-xtreme  difficulty  of  treating  the  data  presented.  The  artificial  highways 
'J»  the  State  of  Ifew  York  in  1867  consisted  of  1,027  miles  of  canal  and 
j-4.1  Diiles  of  railroad,  total  4,272.  The  former  carried  during  the  year 
\ii\s;j25  tons  of  freight,  of  an  aggregate  value  of  $278,956,712,  averag- 
«>'  *49  21  per  ton ;  the  latter  carried  10,343,681  tons,  valued  at  $1,444,- 

•T'Ujis,  averaging  $139  63  per  ton ;  the  total  traffic  by  rail  and  canal 
»a»  164132,006  tons,  worth  $1,723,320,207,  or  $107  43  per  ton.  The  canals 
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carried  5,539  tons,  worth  $272,573  per  mile ;  the  railroads  carried  3,187 
tons  per  mile,  representing  a  value  of  $445,000;  both  united  carried 
3,753  tons  and  an  average  of  $403,309  jier  mile. 

The  railroads  of  Pennsylvania,  having  less  competition  from  canals 
for  gross  freight,  exceeded  even  the  New  York  canals,  transporting 
35,383,370  tons,  averaging  7,864  tons  per  mile.  The  railroads  of  Massachu- 
setts, 1,425  miles  long,  transported  5,394,137  tons,  or  3,785  tons  i)er  mile. 
The  railroads  of  Ohio,  with  a  length  of  3,398  miles,  transported  10,813,- 
535  tons,  or  3,182  tons  per  mile. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  railroads  of  the  United  States  transported  dur- 
ing the  year  1868  100,000,000  tons,  or  over  2,000  tons  per  mile.  In  1851 
the  entire  railroad  traffic  of  the  country  did  not  exceed  5,500,000  tons,  or 
503  per  mile,  the  mileage  reported  for  that  year  being  10,982 ;  while  the 
actual  length  of  railway  lines  has  increased  in  eighteen  years  nearly  five 
fold,  the  tonnage  per  mile  has  quadrupled ;  that  is,  in  1868,  with  less 
than  double  the  population  of  1851,  we  require  twenty  times  the  amount 
of  railway  transportation. 

The  value  of  the  freight  transported  in  1868  may  be  estimated  fr-om 
the  returns  of  the  New  York  railroads,  collected  with  admirable  precision 
under  the  provisions  of  State  law.  The  canals  to  a  great  extent  absorb 
the  cheaper  raw  material,  and  consequently  the  railroad  freights  repre- 
sent a  higher  value  per  ton  ($139  63)  than  would  be  safe  to  assign  as 
the  average  of  the  whole  country.  Assuming,  however,  the  average 
value  of  railroad  freight  all  over  the  Union  at  $120  per  ton,  and  we  ob- 
tain the  startling  aggregate  of  $12,000,000,000  as  the  representative  Value 
of  our  railway  traffic  in  1868,  about  two-fifths  of  our  entire  personal  and 
real  estate  at  gold  valuation,  and  nearly  five  times  the  amount  of  our 
national  debt. 

The  agency  of  this  enormous  system  of  internal  communication  in 
creating  value  is  illustrated  by  some  very  decisive  facts  cited  in  Poor  s 
Manual.  Prior  to  the  opening  of  the  Erie  canal  the  transportation  of 
a  ton  of  corn  from  Buffalo  to  New  York  cost  $100,  or  four  times  the  value 
of  the  freight,  twice  the  value  of  the  same  quantity  of  wheat,  and  the 
full  value  of  an  equal  quantity  of  beef  or  pork.  The  opening  of  the  canal 
at  once  reduced  the  price  of  transportation  to  ten  dollars  per  ton,  and  a 
further  reduction  was  soon  made  to  three  dollars  per  ton.  By  this  won- 
drous absorption  of  friction  in  the  movement  of  commodities  to  market, 
a  latent  value  of  ninety-seven  dollars  per  ton  on  all  such  merchandi.se 
was  immediately  developed,  to  be  shared  between  the  producer  at  one 
end  of  the  line  obtaining  higher  prices,  and  the  consumer  at  the  other 
end  paying  lower  prices. 

But  canals  were  not  practicable  for  highways  of  transportation  across 
the  more  southern  portions  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  and  railroads 
became  a  necessity.  Though  the  expense  of  transport  upon  the  latt-er 
has  not  yet,  by  any  exertion  of  economic  intelligence,  been  reduced  to 
that  of  the  former,  an  immense  improvement  was  effected  in  the  trans- 
portation even  of  the  heavier  staples  of  raw  production,  and  untold 
values  rescued  from  the  destructive  friction  of  transportation.  The 
cost  of  transporting  corn  and  wheat  over  ordinary  highways  was  not 
less  than  twenty  cents  a  ton  per  mile.  At  such  rates  corn  will  bear 
transportation  only  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles,  and  wheat  two 
hundred  and  fifty,  supposing  the  market  value  of  the  former  to  be  sev- 
enty-five cents,  and  of  the  latter  one  dollar  and  a  half.  The  cost  of  trans- 
portation by  rail  is  one  and  a  quarter  cent  per  ton  per  mile,  thus  rescuini^ 
eighteen  and  three-quarter  cents  per  tonpermile  from  the  expense  of  trans- 
portation, and  dividing  it  between  the  producer  and  the  consumer.    Com 
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may  thus  be  made  to  bear  a  transport  of  sixteen  hundred  miles,  and 
wheat  of  thirty-two  hundred.  In  the  aforesaid  deyelopment  of  addi- 
tional values,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  only  that  portion  which  is  seen 
m  the  increase  of  price  obtained  by  the  producer  is  appreciable  in  dol- 
lars and  cents;  that  immense  value  to  community  realized  in  the  les- 
sening of  market  price  of  raw  and  manufactured  products  is  beyond  all 
conjectnie. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  exact  number  of  passengers  carried  on 
our  roads.  An  average  of  twenty-five  hundred  a  mile  per  annum,  less 
than  the  average  of  the  Ohio  roads,  and  about  one-half  the  average  of 
>>▼  York  roads  in  1867,  would  give  an  aggregate  of  over  one  hundred 
lullioDg  during  the  year  1868.  The  gross  earnings  of  all  our  roads  for 
1867  amounted  to  about  four  hundr^  millions  of  dollars,  of  which  one 
luudred  and  twenty  millions  were  from  passengers,  and  two  hundred 
and  eighty  millions  from  freight.  The  rapid  increase  of  the  latter  is  an 
eocoQtaging  indication,  being  in  the  ratio  to  passenger  traffic  as  seven 
tothne;  on  the  English  roads  they  are  nearly  equal. 

ffighsh  roadSy  from  their  elaborate  construction,  have  considerable 
adraotage  over  our  roads  in  the  expense  of  operation  and  maintenance. 
Ibeirnet  profits  amount  to  fifty  per  cent,  on  the  gross  receipts,  whereas 
«ire  scarcely  reach  thirty  per  cent.;  yet  the  dividends  to  stockholders  in 
thu  country  are  more  than  three  times  as  large  as  those  of  English  roads* 
Our  oldest  lines,  however,  are  by  successive  improvements  approach 
in?  the  highest  standard  of  excellence  in  construction.  The  average 
<^  of  construction  per  mile  of  our  roads  is  $44,255,  whereas  that  of 
the  English  roads  is  $176,269,  being  the  most  costly  roads  in  the  world. 

Id  the  light  of  the  foregoing  facts  we  may  expect  in  another  decade 
that  our  railroad  mileage  will  be  seventy-five  thousand,  transporting  two 
buodred  and  fifty  million  tons  per  annum,  representing  a  value  of  thirty 
unions  of  dollars.  In  this  swelling  tide  of  prosperous  movement  the 
Aatnral  increase  of  revenues  will  absorb  the  last  remnant  of  our  public 
iDdtfhtedness,  and  enable  us  to  dismantle  our  expensive  framework  of 
iatenial  taxation  for  national  purposes.  At  the  close  of  this  century,  if 
nar  entire  railway  system  should  bear  to  our  whole  territory  a  ratio  less 
than  half  of  what  now  exists  in  Illinois,  we  will  have  a  mileage  of  one 
hondred  thousand,  carrying  a  tonnage  and  value  of  freight  of  still 
pvater  proportions. 

The  beneficent  agency  of  our  public  land  system  in  bringing  about  these 
^^did  results  has  already  been  mentioned.  The  total  amount  of 
l^oded  subsidies  to  railroads  and  wagon  roads  up  to  date  is  185,890,794 
>fw«,  or  290L454  square  miles,  equal  to  the  combined  area  of  Great 
Britain  and  France,  and  exceeciing  that  of  Spain,  Italy,  and  Switzer- 
^d.  In  addition  to  these  land  grants,  government  loans  of  credit  have 
bcftt  made  to  the  extent  of  $60,860,320,  of  which  $24,371,000  were 
Med  to  the  Central  Pacific;  $26,638,000  to  the  Union  Pacific;  $6,303,000 
t/i  the  Kansas  Pacific ;  $1,600,000  to  the  Central  Branch  of  the  Union 
^^^nAcj  late  Atchison  and  Pike's  Peak  raUroad;  $1,628,320  to  the 
^'NOQx  City  and  Pacific ;  and  $320,000  to  the  Western  Pacific. 

In  this  connection  it  is  respectfully  submitted  that  the  time  for  such 
^^noidinary  subventions  has  passed.  The  pressure  of  public  neces- 
4ty  is  ample  reason  for  the  assistance  already  bestowed,  but  the  bene- 
^  realized  have  been  accompanied  by  serious  countervailing  evils, 
^■^QQg  which  the  erection  of  enormous  landed  monopolies  stands  promi- 
^^  The  neoessity  for  raikoad  endowments  by  the  government  either 
It  laai^ir  money  no  longer  exists.  The  great  object  of  Pacific  railway 
Bjfeeij  oouununication  across  our  entire  continent,  has  been 
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secured.  The  resources  already  developed  by  the  completion  of  the 
initial  enterprise,  and  others  already  undertaken^  are  ample  to  complete 
the  work  as  rapidly  as  the  best  interests  of  civihzation  demand.  It  is 
therefore  respectfully  recommended  that  no  further  grants  for  internal 
improvements  in  the  public  domain  be  made,  unless  in  cases  of  local 
and  peculiar  character,  and  in  that  case,  instead  of  patenting  the  lands 
to  States  or  corporations,  that  there  shall  be  guaranteed  to  the  benefici- 
ary the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  such  lands  as  the  railway  is  constructed. 

THE  aULF  STATES. 

The  States  lying  upon  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  drained  directly  into  it, 
including  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  Texas,  are  usu- 
ally designated  as  the  Gulf  States. 

All  of  these,  excepthig  the  last,  belong  to  what  are  usually  called  the 
public  land  States,  the  general  government,  on  its  jurisdiction  attaching 
to  the  territory  embraced  in  them,  becoming  the  proprietor  of  the  soil, 
and  the  grantor  from  which  all  private  titles  to  lands  have  emanated. 

The  first  foiur  and  the  State  of  Arkansas  are  the  only  public  land 
States  in  what  properly  constitutes  the  cotton-growing  region. 

As  the  last  named  is  similar  in  climate  and  productions  to  the  north- 
ern portions  of  Mississippi  and  Alabama,  and  along  its  southern  border 
partakes  of  the  character  of  Louisiana,  it  will  be  included  under  this 
head. 

These  five  States,  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  Arkan- 
sas, include  250^90  square  miles,  or  160,441,600  acres,  constituting  an 
area  as  large  as  France  and  England  combined.  Texas  occupies  the  Gulf 
€oast  from  the  river  Sabine  to  the  Eio  Grande,  a  distance  of  400  miles ; 
covers  an  area  of  274,356  square  miles,  or  175,587,840  acres,  possessing  a 
larger  territory  than  that  embraced  in  the  five  States  pre\dously  men- 
tioned. The  proprietorship  of  its  soil  has  never  been  in  the  general  gov- 
ernment, but  it  belongs  to  the  great  galaxy  of  clustering  Staters  consti- 
tuting our  present  Union,  is  classed  as  one  of  the  Gulf  States,  and  con- 
sequently falls  within  the  scope  of  the  present  observations. 

Adding  its  area  to  that  of  the  other  five,  we  obtain  an  expanse  of 
^25,046  square  miles,  equal  to  336,029,440  acres,  a  region  embracing 
some  of  the  most  fertile  and  productive  land  to  be  fotmd  in  either  heini- 
•sphere,  situated  in  a  mild  and  healthful  climate,  circling  half  way  roand 
a  vast  inland  sea,  covering  a  surface  nearly  as  large  as  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  draining  river  basins  three  times  as  capacious  as  the  latter 
and  much  more  important  in  the  abundance  and  variety  of  their  pro- 
ducts. The  circumstances  of  fruitfulness  of  soil,  salubrity  of  climate, 
and  superiority  of  commercial  facilities,  have  ever  formed  the  basis  of 
prosperity  and  power,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  that  in  these 
respects  the  States  fronting  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  possess  advantages 
which,  when  fully  developed,  will  have  few  parallels  on  the  face  of  the 
^lobe. 

Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  future  wealth  and  greatness  they  are 
•destined  to  attain  by  considering  that  the  united  areas  of  France,  Great 
Britain,  Prussia,  Bavaria,  Belgium,  and  the  Netherlands,  embrace  only 
•514,220  square  miles,  something  more  than  ten  thousand  less  than  are 
included  within  the  limits  of  the  six  States  named. 

These  are  among  the  most  prosperous  countries  of  Europe,  and  contain 
more  than  one  hundred  and  five  millions  of  inhabitants.  Comparing 
them  with  our  Gulf  States,  in  respect  to  climate,  soil,  and  position,  the 
advantages  would  seem  to  be  greatly  in  favor  of  the  latter ;  for  while  all 
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the  products  adapted  to  tbe  soil  and  climate  of  the  former  can  be  raised 
equally  well  in  the  States  bordering  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  these  latter 
yield,  besides,  the  important  staples  of  cotton,  sugar,  and  rice,  and  are 
capable  of  producing  them  in  quantities  sufficient  to  support  all  the  mar- 
kets of  £urox)e  and  America;  while  large  jiortions  of  several  are  well 
adapted  to  many  of  the  semi-tropical  fruits  entering  largely  into  the 
commerce  of  civUized  nations. 

^lien  it  is  considered  that  the  expenses  of  living  are  sensibly  less  in 

a  mild  than  in  a  more  rigorous  climate,  like  that  of  the  northern  part'  of 

Great  Britain,  Prussia,  and  the  Netherlands,  it  is  obvious  that  the  six 

States  heretofore  named  will  be  capable,  when  their  resources  are  fully 

developed,  of  supporting  even  a  larger  population  than  that  which  now 

occupies  the  European  countries  with  which  they  have  been  compared. 

Tbeir  population  in  1860  was  reported  at  3,643,597  white  and  colored; 

the  white  inhabitants  numbering  about  2,068,193,  of  which  151,735  were 

natiTeR  of  foreign  countries,  mostly  from  Germany,  Ireland,  Scotland, 

Fnuioe,  and  England.    According  to  a  recent  census  taken  in  several 

|»f  these  States  the  present  population  is  probably  somewhat  less  than 

it  ira8  in  1800 ;  the  result  being  one  of  the  incidents  of  the  late  war,  which, 

nwthat  it  is  happily  ended,  will  have  cleared  the  way,  it  is  sincerely  to 

be  hoped,  for  an  increase  of  population  and  material  prosperity  in  this 

lavored  region  never  heretofore  witnessed 

It  is  proposed  now  to  notice  more  in  detail  the  leading  characteristics 
of  these  States,  commencing  with  the  State  of 

LorisiAJfA. — ^It  embraces  41,346  square  miles,  or  26,461,440  acres; 
6,519,71>8  of  which,  including  river,  bayou,  and  lake  surfaces  of  1,804,800 
acres,  remained  undisposed  of  on  the  30th  of  June,  1869,  the  title  to  which 
Btiil  remains  therefore  in  the  general  government.  The  number  of  acres 
dii^pofled  of  by  sales,  pre-emptions,  homesteads,  grants  for  internal 
improvements,  for  education  and  other  purposes  amounted  on  the  30th 
of  Jooe  last  to  19,941,642  acres,  the  title  to  which  is  in  the  State,  in  pri- 
vate hands,  or  in  companies  formed  for  the  construction  of  railroads  or 
fliher  improvements. 

Of  these  lands  there  were,  in  1860,  included  in  farms  9,298,576  acres, 

leaving  17,162,864  acres  not  in  farms.    In  1850  there  were  included  in 

iarms  only  4,989,043  acres,  showing  an  increase  in  the  decade  of  4,309,533 

acres.    Of  the  land  included  in  farms  in  1860  only  2,707,108  acres  were 

improved,  6,591,468  being  unimproved.    Hence  the  land  not  included 

hi  farms,  and  the  land  so  included  but  not  improved,  amounted  in  1860 

Ui  i%i54,332  acres;  from  which  it  appears  that  only  about  one  tenth  of 

the  land  in  the  State  had  been  brought  to  that  condition  which  in  the 

<^mms  tables  is  designated  as  "improved."    Owiug  to  the  disturbing 

faiww  of  the  war  brought  to  a  close  in  1865,  and  the  time  required  to 

<>rpiiiize  a  new  system  of  labor,  no  considerable  advance  beyond  that 

eiisting  at  the  date  of  the  eighth  census  can  yet  be  expected,  and  the 

ptYipoftions  of  impix)ved  and  unimproved  lands  are  hence  probably  about 

the  Kame  as  at  that  period.    The  number  of  farms  in  the  State  at  that 

time  was  1 7,328,  being  3,906  more  than  in  1850.    The  cash  value  of  farms 

»a»  1204,789,662,  being  an  increase  of  $128,975,264  in  the  ten  years  suc- 

'*<ding  1850.    During  the  same  period  the  value  of  farming  implements 

wd  machinerv  had  increased  in  value  $7,071,287,  and  amounted  in 

IV8D  to  $18,648,225.    The  value  of  live  stock  in  1850  was  $11,152,275  ; 

a  18H0  it  amoanted  to  $24,546,940. 

P^ndation. — In  1785,  under  the  government  of  Spain,  what  is  now 
Estate  of  Loaisiana  contained  27,283  inhabitants.  In  1810,  after  its 
^Cfviatum  by  the  United  States,  the  population  amounted  to  75,556,  of 
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which  34,660  were  slaves.  In  the  next  ten  years  the  population  more  than 
doubled,  amounting  in  1820  to  152,923,  of  whom  73,383  were  whites,  in 
1850  the  population  of  Louisiana  was  517,762;  in  1860, 708,002,  of  which 
number  357,629  where  whites;  18,647  tree  blacks  and  mulattoes;  and 
331,726  slaves.  Slavery  being  abolished,  the  whole  population  is  free; 
and  although  both  whites  and  colored  appear  to  have  declined  in  num- 
ber during  the  war,  yet,  as  immigration  has  been  somewhat  active  since 
its  close,  the  white  population  is  probably  greater  now  than  in  I860, 
and  the  total  nearly  the  same.  The  number  of  families  in  the  State  in 
1860  was  74,726;  the  number  of  white  persons  to  the  square  mile  8$; 
total  population  at  the  rate  of  17^  to  the  square  mile.  The  population 
of  France  is  at  the  rate  of  174  to  the  square  mile,  a  density  which  would 
give  to  Louisiana  a  population  of  7,194,204. 

In  1860  there  were  in  the  State  572  churches,  15  colleges,  and  713 
public  schools ;  1,530  students  attended  college,  and  31,813  pupils  the 
public  schools.  The  Methodist  was  the  most  numerous  religious  denom- 
ination ;  the  Baptist,  Eoman  Catholic,  Presbyterian,  and  Episcopalian, 
following  in  the  order  stated. 

Of  the  population,  1,035  were  blacksmiths,  4,865  carpenters,  14,996  farm- 
ers, 6,473  planters,  21,976  laborers,  2,776  merchants,  <>98  lawyers,  1,149 
physicians,  1,793  shoemakers,  1,193  teachers,  1,288  grocers,  6,833  clerks, 
1,145  coopers,  and  1,210  tailors. 

Of  the  free  population,  295,301  were  natives  of  the  United  States,  and 
80,975  were  bom  in  foreign  countries — ^Ireland,  Germany,  and  France, 
furnishing  much  the  largest  number;  England,  Spain,  Scotland,  and 
British  America,  following  next  in  order.  Of  the  total  population, 
222,192  resided  in  towns  and  villages :  !New  Orleans,  the  commercial 
metropolis,  containing  168,675 ;  Baton  Bouge,  the  capital  of  the  State, 
5,425 ;  St.  Landry,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Landry,  10,346 ;  Donaldson viUe, 
in  the  parish  of  Ascension,  11,484 ;  and  Algiers,  in  the  parish  of  Orleans, 
5,816. 

Character  of  the  soil. — ^The  surface  of  Louisiana  is  generally  low  and 
level,  nowhere  attaining  an  elevation  of  more  than  two  hundred  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  In  the  south  part  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  State  lies 
but  ten  feet  above  the  Gulf,  and  is  usually  inundated  by  the  spring 
floods ;  much  of  the  southern  coast  being  a  permanent  salt  marsh.  The 
bottom  lands  of  the  Mississippi  along  the  whole  course  of  the  river  within 
the  State,  on  the  west  side,  and  on  the  east  side,  from  its  mouth  nearly 
to  the  city  of  Baton  Bouge,  are  subject  to  overflow  during  high  water, 
and  can  only  be  protected  from  inundation  by  the  construction  of  levees 
along  the  river.  The  northern  and  western  parts  of  the  State,  to  the 
extent  of  about  one-half  of  the  total  area,  is  undulating  and  somewhat 
diversified  by  low  ranges  of  hills.  This  part  of  the  surface  is  covered 
with  immense  pine  forests  interspersed  with  oak,  elm,  ash,  walnut,  sas- 
safras, mulberry,  poplar,  hickory,  magnolia,  and  other  trees. 

South  of  the  central  portion  of  the  State,  from  the  Bayou  Teche  to  the 
Sabine  Biver,  are  vast  level  prairies  covering  about  four  million  acres 
of  land.  The  area  subject  to  overflow  on  the  Mississippi  within  the 
State  of  Louisiana  has  been  estimated  at  4,000,000  acres ;  on  Bed  Biver 
at  1,600,000,  and  on  the  Gulf  coast  at  2,600,000,  making  an  aggregate  of 
about  8,200,000  acres.  Smaller  bodies  of  similar  lands  are  found  on  the 
Washita  and  some  of  its  tributaries,  and  in  other  portions  of  the  State. 
There  have  been  selected  in  Louisiana,  under  the  several  acts  of  Con- 
gress granting  swamp  lands  to  the  States,  11,318,317  acres,  of  which 
selection  8,430,254  have  been  approved  by  the  general  government,  and 
nearly  all  patented  to  the  State  upon  the  con<Stions  of  reclaiming  the 
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aame.  It  will  be  observed  that  originally  fiilly  one-tbird  of  what  is  now 
the  State  of  Louisiana  was  in  the  condition  of  swamp  or  overflowed 
land.  Mnch  of  it  has  long  been  reclaimed  and  under  a  high  state  of  cul- 
tivadon.  Being  an  alluvial  deposit  formed  by  the  overflowing  of  the 
rivers,  or  by  the  shifting  of  their  courses,  these  lands  make,  when 
reekumed,  the  most  fertile  and  productive  farms  and  plantations  in  the 
State,  and  have  for  many  years  yielded  immense  crops  of  cotton  and 

In  the  northern  and  western  parts,  in  the  pine  forests,  the  soil  is  ire- 
qaently  thin  and  sandy,  but  even  here  it  is  easily  brought  to  a  high 
state  <rf  fertility  by  the  application  of  marl  and  gypsum,  found  in  great 
abundance  and  of  the  best  quality  in  this  portion  of  the  State.  When 
thos  fertilized  it  produces  large  crops  of  wheat,  oats,  barley,  sweet  pota- 
toes, and  even  cotton  and  com.  It  is  the  best  soil  for  potatoes  of  both 
tinds,  for  grapes,  peaches,  plums,  quinces,  cherries,  and  other  fruits,  all 
trf  which  flourish  in  great  perfection  and  yield  abundantly.  Every  por- 
tiooof  the  State  is  traversed  by  numerous  streams  bordered  by  valleys 
of  ipvater  or  less  width,  always  exceedingly  fertile.  The  soil  of  the 
pwiries  is  rich  and  productive,  covered  at  all  seasons  with  indigenous 
^^1^  supporting  vast  herds  of  cattle,  sheep,  horses,  and  mules,  which 
ari^raiaed  here  with  as  little  trouble  and  expense  as  in  any  other  part  of 
the  United  States. 

The  delta  of  the  Mississippi  included  between  the  main  stream  and  the 
Atehafidaya  branch,  is  a  sedimentary  accretion  many  hundred  feet  in 
*pth.  It  is  about  200  miles  in  lengUi,  with  an  average  width  of  from  60 
to  70,  eontaining  an  area  of  from  12,000  to  14,000  square  miles,  being 
•hont  as  large  as  the  whole  valley  of  the  Mle  from  the  cataract  oi  Syene 
to  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  equal  in  productiveness  to  that  far-famed 
valley,  and  will  render  bountiful  returns  to  its  cultivators  for  genera- 
tioig,  without  manure  and  without  dependence  upon  the  overflowing  of 
the  river  by  which  it  was  formed. 

The  hnsbanduien  of  the  Nile  rejoice  in  the  overflowing  of  the  river, 
h<H«aaethe  clouds  furnish  no  moisture  to  the  thirsty  soil;  the  planters 
of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  resist  the  inundation  of  their  lands,  and 
(OBfine  the  river  to  its  channel,  because  the  rains  are  abundant  for  the 
oofft  aaccessfnl  agriculture.  It  may  be  safely  stated  with  regard  to 
limisiana,  that  all,  or  nearly  all,  its  marshy  and  swamp  lands  are  capa- 
ble of  reclamation,  and  that,  when  so  reclaimed,  .there  will  be  few  if  any 
^U»8  in  the  Union  that  will  contain  an  equally  large  proportion  of  the 
v«y  richest  land,  so  admirably  adapted  to  the  production  of  some  of  the 
ttfwt  valuable  staples  that  enter  into  the  commerce  of  the  country. 

There  is,  in  fact,  very  little  in  the  State  which,  with  the  facUities  for 
'>^ning  lime,  gypsum,  and  marl,  and  with  the  abundance  of  moisture 
'ioring  the  i>eri<^  of  vegetable  growth  along  the  Lower  Mississippi,  may 
^)t  be  rendered  flrst-class  land. 

ClimaU, — Situated  south  of  the  thirty-third  parallel  of  latitude,  the 
t<*inperatare  of  Louisiana  rarely  sinks  below  the  freezing  point :  and  as 
>Q  fiortR  of  the  State  are  daily  fanned  by  the  refreshing  breeze  n*om  the 
Uoli;  the  temperature  of  midsummer  seldom  rises  as  high  as  in  places  more 
''^vote  from  the  sea  in  the  upper  valleys  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  trib- 
QtaricM. 

The  BBean  summer  temperature  for  all  parts  of  the  State  is  about  82^ 
Pahieiiheit,  that  of  winter  50°  in  the  northern  part  and  55^  on  the  par- 
jW  of  New  Orleans.  The  average  temperatiure  for  the  year  is  about 
*^  ii  the  aonthem  and  65^  in  the  northern  portions  of  the  State,  the 
''t^  having  about  the  same  climate  as  the  central  and  northern  por- 
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tions  of  Mississippi,  Alabama,  and  Georgia,  while  the  climate  of  the 
southern  part  is  similar  to  Southern  Mississippi,  Alabama,  and  Georgia, 
and  Northern  Florida.  The  average  tenii)erature  for  the  month  of  July 
is  about  880,  and  for  December  about  53°,  showing  a  range  of  the  ther- 
mometer of  about  350.  The  summers  are  long,  but  seldom  or  never 
oppressive,  and  the  nights  are  always  cool  and  refreshing  in  all  parts  of 
the  State. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  swamps  and  marshes  miasmatic  influences  pre- 
vail during  the  fall  of  the  year,  producing  the  various  types  of  fever 
incident  to  such  localities ;  and  the  city  of  New  Orleans  and  other  towns 
on  the  river  are  sometimes  visited  by  the  yellow  fever,  which  always 
appears  first  at  some  points  in  the  West  Indies  and  Central  America, 
and  may  be  considered  in  Louisiana  as  an  imported  disease.  In  the 
pine  lands,  and  in  all  portions  of  the  State  beyond  the  influence  of 
bayous  and  marshes,  the  climate  is  healthful,  and  many  of  the  diseases 
incident  to  colder  latitudes  are  comparatively  rare.  Many  invalids  from 
the  North  visit  Louisiana  and  other  Gulf  States  during  the  winter  sea- 
sons in  pursuit  of  health,  and  persons  predisposed  to  consumption  are 
generally  benefited  by  a  residence  here  if  removal  from  a  colder  climate 
has  not  been  too  long  deferred.  When  not  visited  by  an  epidemic,  New 
Orleans  appears  to  be  as  healthy  as  any  city  of  similar  size,  and  there 
seems  to  be  little  doubt  that,  by  proper  sanitary  and  quarantine  meas- 
ures, and  the  complete  draining  of  the  marshes  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
city,  it  is  quite  feasible  to  prevent  epidemics,  and  to  render  New  Orleans 
as  healthful  as  Philadelphia,  New  York,  or  Boston,  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year,  as  it  already  is  during  the  winter  and  spring.  In  the  southern 
part  of  Mississippi,  where  the  Gulf  coast  is  high  and  dry,  the  climate  is 
noted  for  its  healthfulness,  hundreds  of  persons  from  New  Orleans  and 
more  northern  cities  flocking  to  Biloxi  every  summer  in  pursuit  of  health 
and  pleasure;  and  as  there  is  no  reason  why  other  portions  of  the  coast, 
and  as  far  inland  as  the  sea  breeze  is  sensibly  felt,  should  not  be  equally 
salubrious  in  the  absence  of  swamps,  ponds,  or  other  conditions  favoring 
malarious  exhalations,  the  conclusion  would  seem  to  be  warranted,  that 
when  proper  levees  are  constructed  along  the  Mississippi,  Bed,  Yazoo, 
and  other  southern  rivers,  and  inundations  of  the  low  lands  pi-eventetl ; 
when  the  swamp  lands  are  fully  reclaimed,  and  their  soil  of  imparalleled 
fertility  placed  under  a  high  state  of  cultivation ;  in  short,  when  the 
country  becomes  thoroughly  drained  and  improved,  the  Gulf  States  will 
constitute  emphatically  the  most  healthful  portion  of  our  expansive 
domain. 

The  rainfall  along  the  Lower  Mississippi,  according  to  Blodget's  Cli- 
matology, averages  about  fifteen  inches  in  the  spring,  twenty  during 
summer,  twelve  in  autumn,  and  eighteen  during  winter,  making  some- 
thing over  five  feet  during  the  year.  The  amount  of  precipitation 
is  less  copious  in  the  southwest  and  western  part  of  the  State,  amount- 
ing to  an  annual  fall  of  from  forty  to  fifty  inches.  The  fall  of  sixty 
inches  for  the  year  is  generally  maintained  northward  to  the  Ohio  valley 
and  eastward  to  the  State  of  Georgia,  diminishing  slightly  towards  the 
northeast  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  rapidly  towards  the  western 
plains.  The  peculiar  adaptation  of  the  southern  States  to  the  growth  of 
cotton  consists  very  much  in  the  frequent  showers  received  in  the  spring 
and  summer,  during  the  time  of  vegetable  growth,  and  the  comparative 
dryness  at  the  season  when  the  lint  is  gathered  from  the  bolls.  Any 
great  modification  in  this  climatic  law  would  completely  change  the 
character  of  the  southern  States  as  a  cotton-producing  region.  The 
States  best  adapted  to  the  growth  of  this  staple,  on  account  of  the  most 
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&vorabIe  atmospheric  conditions,  are  the  States  of  Louisiana,  Missis- 
sippi, Arkansas,  Alabama,  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  the  southern  part  of 
North  Caix>lina  and  Tennessee,  the  northern  part  of  Florida,  and  the 
easti^m  half  of  Texas.  Favorable  localities,  it  is  true,  beyond  these 
geDeral  hmits  are  found,  both  north  and  west,  and  much  cotton  has  been 
and  is  still  grown  in  the  northern  part  of  Teni^essee  and  Xorth  Carolina, 
in  the  sonthem  part  of  Missouri,  and  west  of  the  Colorado  of  Texas. 

Agricultural  products. — ^Iii  1860  Louisiana  returned  777,738  bales  of 
ginned  cotton,  or  something  more  than  11,000,000  pounds,  ranking  as 
the  tliird  State  in  the  Union  in  the  amount  produced,  being  surpassed 
only  by  Mississippi  and  Alabama.  Ten  years  previously  the  number  of 
hales  returned  from  Louisiana  was  only  178,737,  Alabama,  Georgia, 
Mi&sifisippi,  South  Carolina,  and  Tennessee,  each  yielding  a  larger  pro- 
duet,  Louisiana,  in  1850,  ranking  as  the  sixth  State  in  the  production  of 
that  staple. 

The  sugar  plantations  of  Louisiana  in  1860  furnished  a  supply  of 
221,726  hogsheads  of  sugar  of  1,000  pounds  each,  and  13,439,772  gallons 
offflobsses,  being  nearly  the  whole  quantity  of  cane  sugar  and  molasses 
prudoced  in  the  United  States,  and  about  one-fourth  of  the  entire  quan- 
tity of  sugar  consumed.  Besides  these  staples,  the  State  produced  at 
the  same  time  6,331,257  pounds  of  rice,  ranking  as  the  fourth  State  in 
the  growth  of  that  article. 

The  value  of  the  three  staples  at  the  prices  ruling  in  1860  must  have 
unoauted  to  $48,000,000.  It  should  be  remembered  that  in  the  same 
year  there  were  also  raised  16,853,745  bushels  Indian  com,  2,060,901 
hujihels  sweet  potatoes,  small  quantities  of  wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley,  Irish 
potatoes,  tobacco,  hay,  and  orchard  products,  all  of  which  yielded  well  and 
Were  extensively  cultivated  during  the  recent  war ;  that  the  State  had 
only  2,707,108  acres  of  land  improved  in  farms ;  that  some  of  this  had  been 
raitivateil  continuously  without  manure,  according  to  the  rude  system 
of  slave  husbandry,  for  more  than  a  century,  and  that  none  of  it,  in  fact, 
ha«  ever  yet  been  treated  according  to  the  advanced  principles  of  modern 
agricolture.  When  all  this  is  considered,  it  must  be  conceded  that  the 
natural  resonroes  of  Louisiana  rank  very  high,  and  that  when  fully 
developed  will  be  exceeded  in  few  if  any  of  the  States  in  the  Union. 
The  counties,  or  parishes,  as  they  are  called  in  Louisiana,  producing  most 
cfttton  are  those  in  the  bottom  lands  of  the  Mississippi  and  Red  rivers 
Bwrth  of  the  thirty-first  parallel ;  those  producing  sugar  south  of  said 
parallel,  in  the  low  lands  of  the  Mississippi,  the  Bayou  La  Fourche,  the 
AU'hafalaya  and  its  branches,  and  Vermilion  River.  These  are  the 
lands  subject  to  overflow,  which  have  been  rescued  from  the  floods  by  a 
system  of  levees  commenced  prior  to  1727,  under  the  early  French  set- 
th-fts,  and  in  1735  extended  from  English  Bend,  twelve  miles  below,  to 
tiiirty  miles  above  New  Orleans,  on  both  sides  of  the  river. 

They  were  constructed  by  the  planters,  each  building  a  levee  the 
JpiiRtU  of  his  river  front.  In  1752  they  extended  twenty  miles  below 
and  thirty  miles  above  the  city,  and  continued  to  advance  slowly  on  the 
MLsiqjiAi])pi,  on  the  Bayou  La  Fourche,  the  Bayou  Plaquemine,  on  the 
Akhafalaya  and  Red  Rivers,  and  in  1844  were  nearly  contintious  on 
the  west  bank  from  New  Orleans  to  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas  River; 
atMl  sinee  the  passage  of  the  acts  of  Congress  of  March  2, 1849,  Sep- 
?»-ml>er  28,  1850,  and  subsequent  amendments  granting  swamp  and 
«»^«*rtowed  lands  to  the  States  to  aid  in  their  reclamation  and  improve- 
^t,  have  been  extended,  with  interruptions,  to  Cape  Girardeau,  in  the 
^Uteof  Missouri;  and  on  the  east  bank  from  the  upper  part  of  Coji- 
wtoa  County  to  the  lower  part  of  Issaquena  County,  in  the  State  of  Mis* 
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sissippi,  from  Yicksburg  to  Baton  Eoa^e,  where  levees  are  needed^  and 
from  the  latter  city  nearly  to  Point  La  Hache.  A  great  portion  of  these 
embankments,  however,  are  too  low,  and  inadequate  to  effect  the  object 
for  which  they  were  intended,  and  according  to  the  elaborate  and  able 
report  of  Humphreys  and  Abbott,  of  the  bureau  of  topographical  engi- 
neers,  an  expenditure  of  $17,000,000  will  be  required  to  construct  these 
barriers  upon  a  scale  sufficient  to  render  them  permanently  secure  against 
the  inroads  of  the  river  at  the  time  of  its  highest  floods. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  lands  that  would  be  protected  from, 
overflow  by  the  construction  of  proper  levees  along  the  Mississippi,  fix)m 
its  mouth  to  Cape  Girardeau,  would  amount  to  twelve  and  a  half  mil- 
lion acres.  The  quantity  of  this  land  at  present  under  cultivation  in  the 
States  of  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana,  will  not  exceed 
three  and  a  half  million  aeres,  leaving  for  reclamation  nine  millions. 
Being  of  inexhaustible  fertility,  on  the  banks  of  a  navigable  stream,  in 
a  genial  climate  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  and  the  more 
southern  to  the  cane,  these  lands  become,  when  completely  protected 
and  drained,  among  the  most  valuable  in  the  United  States ;  certainly 
very  cheap  at  $50  per  acre,  yielding  as  they  would,  with  even  ordinary 
attention,  an  average  of  a  bale  of  cotton  or  a  hogshead  of  sugar  per 
acre.  At  present  most  of  them  are  not  only  worthless,  but  the  prolific 
source  of  fevers  and  other  diseases  incident  to  malarial  districts.  When 
reclaimed  they  should  be  worth  $450,000,000,  and  by  deducting  one- 
third  of  this  sum  for  deficiencies,  will  still  yield  a  net  return  of  $300,- 
000,000,  and  would  continue  to  enrich  their  proprietors,  and  contribute 
to  the  general  prosperity,  for  generations. 

One  of  the  most  important  and  profitable  industrial  enterprises  of 
recent  years  is  found  in  the  operations  on  the  Comstock  Lode,  in  the 
State  of  Nevada,  an  amount  approximating  one  hundred  and.  twenty 
million  dollars  having  been  extracted  from  its  rich  silver  ores  within  the 
present  decade.  Yet  it  is  perhaps  safe  to  assume  that,  of  the  whole  amount 
realized,  fifty  per  cent,  or  from  fifty  to  sixty  millions  have  been  expended  in 
explorations,  sinking  shafts,  laying  adits,  timbering  galleries,  in  the  pur- 
chase of  machinery,  the  erection  of  mills,  reducing  ores,  and  in  miners* 
wages.  If  an  equsd  sum  were  expended  in  reclaiming  lands  along  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  its  lower  tributaries,  not  nine  million  acres  only,  but  twice 
that  quantity,  might  be  prepared  for  the  plow.  That  sum  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  complete  the  levees  on  the  parent  stream;  to  subject  the  lower 
banks  of  Red  River,  the  Atchafalaya,  the  Bayou  La  Fourche,  and  the 
Teche,  to  the  same  treatment;  to  construct  a  dike  along  the  Gulf  coast 
and  rescue  four  thousand  square  miles  of  salt  marsh  from  the  sea; 
leaving  an  unexpended  balance  sufficient  to  lower  the  level  of  Lake 
Okeechobee,  and  drain  some  five  or  six  million  acres  of  tropical  lands 
in  the  everglades  of  Florida,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Kisseme.  Nor 
would  such  an  enterprise  be  involved  in  uncertainty.  The  discoverer  of 
A  mine  may  readily  ascertain  the  value  of  the  ore  near  the  surface;  but 
whether  its  richness  will  increase  or  diminish  in  depth,  is  a  matter  to  be 
determined,  generally,  by  experience,  and  after  the  expenditure  of  vast 
sums  of  money.  But  the  reclamation  of  overflowed  and  marshy  lands 
reduces  itself  to  an  easy  problem  of  mathematics.  An  engineer  can 
determine  its  feasibility  and  estimate  with  sufficient  accuracy  the  ex- 
pense to  be  incurred;  and  any  sensible  person  familiar  with  the  subject 
ean  tell  the  value  of  the  land  when  reclaimed. 

It  may  be  asserted  therefore  as  a  proposition  that  cannot  be  successfully 
controverted,  that  opportunities  for  the  employment  of  capital  are  to  be 
found  in  the  overflowed  and  marshy  lands  of  Arkansas,  Mississippi^ 
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Louisiana,  and  Florida,  not  exceeded  in  the  profits  that  may  be  realized 
by  any  of  the  great  enterprises  of  the  day. 

WiUi  the  swamp  lands  of  these  States  brought  under  cultivation,  the 
United  States  oonld  supply  all  the  cotton  manufactories  of  Europe  and 
America,  prodnce  all  the  sugars  and  sirups  needed  for  home  consump- 
tion, and  contribute  to  the  markets  of  the  country  a  large  proportion 
of  the  oranges,  lemons,  olives,  cocoa-nuts,  bananas,  pine-apples,  pome- 
granates, figs,  citrons,  guavas,  arrow-root,  Sisal  hemp,  and  other  semi- 
tropical  fruits  and  proiducts  at  present  annually  imported  from  the  West 
Indies,  Central  and  South  America,  and  countries  bordering  on  the 
Mediterranean.  All  these  articles  can  be  grown  successfully  in  the 
aoothem  parishes  of  Louisiana,  and  in  the  peninsula  of  Florida. 
Thronghont  all  the  Gulf  States  the  peach,  apricot,  nectarine,  and  grape, 
tkrive  finely,  needing  scarcely  any  attention. 

In  the  poorest  pine  barrens  of  Louisiana  the  peach  is  a  vigorous 
^ver  and  an  abundant  bearer,  and  the  grape  succeeds  equally  well. 

It  u  thought  by  many  that  the  saline  atmosphere  of  the  coast  prevents 
or  dimini^es  the  tendency  to  mildew  and  rot  so  generally  witnessed 
ia  the  grape  in  the  interior  sections  of  the  country.  At  all  events, 
tfe  experiments  thus  far  made  in  grape-growing  and  wine-making  in 
tiie  northern  parishes  of  Louisiana  have  been  abundantly  successful. 
From  the  great  and  continually  increasing  demand  for  grapes  and 
pare  wine,  for  peaches  and  other  fruits,  either  dried,  canned,  picMed,  or 
pitwrved.  no  more  promising  undertaking,  on  a  small  capital,  could 
probaUy  be  ventured  upon,  than  the  orchard  and  the  vineyard  business 
in  some  of  the  parishes  north  of  Eed  Eiver. 

Stoek-ramng, — ^The  prairies  of  the  central  and  southwestern  portions 
^  Loaiaiana  have  long  been  celebrated  for  the  great  number  of  sheep 
ud  cattle  annually  raised  there  for  the  New  Orleans  market.  All  kinds 
of  »tock  keep  in  good  condition  during  the  winter,  without  any  other 
And  thtti  the  prairies  a£ford,  and  sheltering  them  from  cold,  as  is  neces- 
!^  in  more  northern  latitudes,  is  never  thought  of. 

The  experiment  has  been  tried  of  fattening  hogs  on  sweet  x>otatoes; 
and  it  is  asserted  by  those  whose  statements  are  entitled  to  credit,  that 
th«*y  are  equal  in  every  resi)ect  to  com,  bushel  for  bushel :  and  that  if 
ttixed  with  barley  in  the  proportion  of  one-fourth  or  one-third,  a  much 
Mter  quality  of  i>ork  is  produced  than  by  feeding  corn,  the  quantity 
also  being  equal  if  not  greater. 

An  kinds  of  cattle  are  fond  of,  and  fatten  readily  on,  sweet  potatoes ; 
Md  when  it  is  remembered  how  well  adapted  the  Gulf  States  are  to  the 
inowth.of  this  esculent,  that  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred 
{)Qdiel8  to  the  acre  are  an  ordinary  average  crop,  six  hundred  bushels  being 
^metimes  produced,  it  becomes  appai*ent  that  in  reference  to  raising 
*nd  fattening  stock  they  hold  an  important  advantage,  and  one  that  it 
'ill  be  difficult  to  equal  in  any  other  latitude. 

^ley  yields  as  abundantly  in  Louisiana  as  in  any  other  State,  and 
^  Uct  the  experience  of  the  last  ten  years  has  demonstrated  that  all 
Ismail  grains  do  well, and  when  cultivated  with  the  same  care  and 
ioteOifnencse  they  receive  in  the  northern  and  northwestern  States,  yield 
«|asil,  or  even  better,  returns. 

Mimerah. — The  northern  and  western  portions  of  the  State  are  well 
•applied  with  mineral  deposits — ^iron,  lead,  coal,  lime,  soda,  copperas, 
i^lwaniY  marl,  and  potters'  earth,  being  found  in  numerous  localities. 
^'"KKT  ami  pefrolenm  are  said  to  have  been  recently  found  in  several 
^^  parishes.    Salt  exists  in  nearly  every  part  of  the  State,  and  iron 
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ores  of  excellent  quality  extend  in  a  continuous  field  from  the  Washita 
to  the  Sabine. 

Commercial  fddlities. — In  commercial  facilities  Louisiana  stands  un- 
rivaled. The  Mississippi  flows  along  its  borders  and  through  the  inte- 
rior for  eight  hundred  miles.  Bed  River  is  navigable  within  the  State 
for  five  hundred ;  Washita,  Tensas,  and  Little  rivers  furnish  navigation 
for  five  hundred  miles  more,  and,  during  high  stages  of  water,  the  La 
Fourche,  the  Atchafalaya,  the  Teche,  Vermilion,  and  Sabine,  add  eight 
hundred  more  to  river  communication.  Besides  these,  Lake  Pontchar- 
train,  Lake  Borgne,  Lake  Maurepas,  Pearl  and  Amite  rivers  furnish 
transportation  for  a  large  scope  of  country.  Rivers,  bayous,  and  lakes, 
traverse  the  State  in  every  direction,  and  steam  communication  canuot 
be  less  than  two  thousand  miles,  being  never  interrupted  by  ice. 

Railroads  are  in  progress  crossing  the  State  from  the  Mississippi  west- 
ward to  connect  with  the  roads  in  Texas — one  commencing  at  New 
Orleans,  the  other  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river,  opposite  Vicksburg. 
The  New  Orleans,  Jackson,  and  Great  Northern  railroad  connects  the 
commercial  metropolis  with  the  system  of  railroads  north  of  the  Ohio 
River. 

New  Orleans. — ^The  learned  Jesuit,  Charlevoix,  visiting  New  Orleans  in 
1720,  the  year  it  was  founded,  predicted  that  the  three  great  cities  of 
the  western  continent  would  be  built  upon  the  sites  now  occupied  by 
Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  New  Orleans,  and  that  the  last  would  be  the 
largest  city  of  the  New  World,  and  have  the  most  extensive  commerce. 
This  remarkable  prediction  was  made  before  Chicago  or  St.  Louis  ex- 
isted, even  in  name,  and  when  New  Orleans  contained  but  a  few  rude 
cabins.  That  this  opinion  was  based  upon  sound  reasoning  appears  to 
receive  continual  confirmation  from  the  surprising  growth  of  the  two 
cities  first  named  within  the  last  thirty  years ;  and  although  the  last 
mentioned  has  not  hitherto  eiyoyed  the  prosperity  to  which  its  advan- 
tageous position  entitles  it,  the  cause  is  sufficiently  apparent  upon  re- 
flection, and  is  obviously  of  a  nature  to  yield  to  the  influence  of  a  more 
enlightened  and  enterprising  policy  than  has  hitherto  controlled  the  des- 
tinies of  that  city.  Should  it  ultimately  fail  of  realizing  the  expectations 
of  the  celebrated  traveler  above  named,  it  will  surely  not  be  for  want  of 
natural  advantages  such  as  no  other  city  in  the  United  States  enjoys, 
and  can  only  be  accounted  for  upon  the  theory  that  the  citizens  and 
capitalists  of  less  favored  localities,  by  greater  energy  and  sagacity,  by 
the  inauguration  of  a  system  of  internal  improvements,  by  unfettering 
the  avenues  of  commerce  and  cheapening  transportation,  have  diverted 
from  New  Orleans  a  large  portion  of  the  trade  that  would  otherwise 
naturally  reach  the  markets  of  the  world  through  thjit  port. 

Probably  no  city  of  ancient  or  modern  times  has  had  commercial  ad- 
vantages equally  great.  It  commands  the  outlet  of  a  navigable  river 
extending  through  twenty  degrees  of  latitude,  which,  with  its  tributa- 
ries, traverses  a  region  a  million  and  a  quarter  square  miles  in  extent, 
furnishing  sixteen  thousand  six  hundred  and  ninety-four  miles  of  steam 
navigation.  It  is  thus  brought  into  direct  water  communication  with  a 
X>opidation  of  twenty  millions,  certain  to  exceed  fifty  millions  before  the 
end  of  the  present  century.  Its  merchants,  through  this  remarkable 
river  system,  have  access  to  a  fertile  country  as  large  as  Europe  ftou\ 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Russian  frontier,  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
Baltic,  yielding  bountifully  all  the  staples  of  the  temperate  zone.  They 
can  collect  the  vast  surplus  produce  of  this  extensive  r^.gion,  and  ship 
it  in  bulk  from  the  upi)er  waters  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  Missouri  to 
the  eastern  shores  of  the  Atlantic  at  less  cost  for  transportation  than 
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would  be  required  to  carry  it  by  rail  from  the  Mississippi  to  our  Atlan- 
tic seaboard.  When  the  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  is  once  un- 
dertaken and  completed,  this  produce  can  be  carried  through  the  port 
of  New  Orleans  and  laid  down  at  Hakodadi  or  Shanghai  at  less  than 
itwould  cost  to  transport  it  by  rail  from  St.  Louis  to  San  Francisco. 
There  is  a  continually  growing  and  expanding  commerce  with  the  West 
Indies  and  Central  and  South  America,  and  the  exchange  of  commodi- 
ties between  these  marts  and  the^States  washed  by  the  Mississippi  and 
its  tributaries  ought  to  be,  and  certainly  can  be,  more  cheaply  made  by 
transportation  on  these  natural  highways  than  by  more  roundabout  and 
expendye  channels  of  trade. 

It  is  to  the  interest  of  the  whole  valley  of  the  Father  of  Waters  that 
the  commercial  facilities  of  this  great  river  system  should  be  fuUy 
developed.  Eiver  transportation  being  less  than  one-eighth  of  the 
expense  by  rail,  every  cultivator  on  the  banks  of  the  Missouri,  in  the 
valley  of  the  Ohio,  and  of  every  other  tributary,  is  directly  interested  in 
the  question,  not  only  to  the  extent  of  this  difference  in  the  price  of 
fiei^t,  but  to  the  further  extent  of  the  influence  indirectly  resulting 
frm  this  condition  of  things,  in  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  cities  and 
tke  adjacent  rural  x>opulation  throughout  the  whole  valley.  New  Orleans, 
having  the  choice  of  position  in  respect  to  this  system,  may  command 
the  commerce  of  this  valley,  and  in  respect  to  all  heavier  freights,  at 
least,  need  fear  no  competition  except  from  the  indifference  or  supine- 
Bess  of  its  own  citizens,  or  the  want  of  enterprise  of  its  capitalists. 

That  ihe  climate  is  naturally  healthful  would  appear  evident  from  the 
&et  that  other  cities  and  plains  in  higher  latitudes  have  been  much 
more  subject  to  pestilence,  and  presented  mortuary  statistics  much  more 
nn&yorable  from  the  influence  of  marshes  less  extensive^  there  is  reason 
to  believe,  than  those  interposed  between  the  city  of  ]n  ew  Orleans  and 
I^ike  Pontcbartrain,  and  by  a  series  of  shallow  ponds  and  stagnant 
pools  between  it  and  the  Gulf. 

The  territory  known  as  the  Tuscan  Maremna  was  once  the  seat  of 
opiilent  and  prosperous  cities,  and  only  became  an  unhealthy  region 
when  the  hydranlic  works  of  its  earlier  inhabitants  were  destroyed,  and 
the  waters  of  the  Ombrone,  instead  of  being  conducted  to  the  sea,  over- 
flowed its  banks,  depositing  their  slimy  sediment  in  the  valley,  creating 
Blanches  and  lagoons.  In  consequence  of  this  change  in  the  drainage 
«»f  the  river,  the  coast  of  Grosetto  became  so  exceedingly  unhealthy  that 
vhat  was  once  a  densely  i>opulated  district  became  almost  a  desert,  and 
its  fonner  salubrity  is  being  restored  by  the  ingenuity  of  its  engineers 
uid  the  improvements  intr^uced  to  drain  the  marshes. 

The  population  of  the  district  in  1841  was  only  80,000,  of  which  num- 
^*er  35,619  were  sick  during  the  year,  and  the  mortality  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Grosetto  was  nearly  four  per  cent.  In  1842  the  improvements 
introduced  began  to  show  decided  effects,  and  in  three  years  from  June 
1«  1^1,  the  number  of  cases  of  sickness  had  declined  from  35,690  to 
9.20D  for  the  year  ending  June  1,  1844.  Similar  causes  have  produced 
^ke  effects  on  the  coast  of  Lucca,  and  the  city  of  Yiareggio,  once  shunned 
^  the  abode  of  disease  and  death,  has  by  a  system  of  hydraulic  im- 
pHwements  become  a  favorite  resort,  and  is  now  frequented  for  its  sea- 
^thn  and  its  general  salubrity. 

The  eoBStr^on  of  improvements  upon  an  expensive  and  liberal 
"A  f(wr  draining  the  swampy  and  marshy  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  New 
^^ikans,  and  /  complete  and  thorough  system  of  sewerage,  there  is 
9^  reason  to  believe,  would  make  that  city  one  of  the  most  nealthy  in 
^  United  States;  and  the  consequent  influx  of  foreign  capital,  and 
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enterprise  from  the  western  States  and  from  Eorope,  would  secure  the 
rest.  The  prosperity  of  New  Orleans  would  become  the  prosperity  of 
Louisiana,  and  of  the  whole  valley  of  the  Mississippi. 

Inducements  to  immigration. — ^A  leading  object  of  this  article  is  to  call 
attention  to  the  inducements  presented  in  the  southern  States  of  the  Union 
to  immigrants  either  from  the  northern  States  or  from  Europe,  to  the  end 
that  their  industrial  interests  may  be  re-established,  and  the  cultivation 
of  valuable  staples  carried  to  an  extent  far  exceeding  that  of  any  former 
time.  In  all  the  Gulf  States,  in  fact  in  all  of  the  States  involved  in 
the  recent  war  against  the  government,  including  Alabama,  Arkansas, 
Florida,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  South  Cajti- 
Una,  Tennessee,  Texas,  and  Virginia,  large  tracts  of  unimproved  and 
unoccupied  land  exist,  which  may  be  purchased  from  individuals  at 
prices  ranging  from  fifty  cents  to  ten  dollars  an  acre,  and  wild  unoc- 
cupied land  is  seldom  held  at  so  high  a  figure  as  the  last-named  price. 
Unimproved  land  of  the  very  best  qiuility  adapted  to  the  cereals,  to  fruits 
and  vegetables,  to  grazing  or  to  gardening,  may  be  had  in  any  of  these 
States  at  from  one  to  five  dollars  per  acre,  and  the  best  quality  of  cotton 
and  cane  lands  may  be  bought  at  similar  prices. 

In  some  of  these  States  opportunities  are  frequently  met  with  to  pur- 
chase improved  farms,  producing  cotton,  sugar,  or  rice,  for  less  than  it 
would  cost  to  erect  the  improvements.  Large  tracts  from  one  thousand 
to  fifty  thousand  acres  are  frequently  for  sale,  either  in  one  body  or  in 
subdivisions  to  suit  purchasers,  presenting  most  admirable  opxK>rtuni- 
ties  for  the  settlement  of  colonies. 

These  States  are  generally  among  the  most  salubrious  in  the  whole 
country,  and  in  all  of  them  localities  may  be  selected  as  healthful  as  any 
part  of  the  world.  What  are  called  the  unhealthy  districts  are  those 
bordering  on  marshes,  and  there  are  few  of  these  in  which  the  diseases 
are  of  a  virulent  type,  and  in  which  immunity  from  sickness  may  not  be 
secured,  even  by  the  new  settler,  by  avoiding  unnecessary  exposure. 
To  the  acclimated  there  is  no  locality  that  is,  strictly  speaking,  un- 
healthy, as  the  population  generally  is  as  robust  and  as  much  noted  for 
longevity  as  in  any  part  of  the  United  States.  It  may  be  observed,  too, 
that  the  more  insalubrious  sections  are  those  containing  the  richest  soil, 
and  which,  when  reclaimed,  will  return  the  largest  crops  and  continue 
productive  for  several  generations  without  the  application  of  fertilizing 
agents.  When  the  wet  lands  are  drained  and  brought  under  cultiva- 
tion, fevers  will  disappear  with  the  malaria  that  causes  them,  as  has  been 
the  case  in  other  marshy  districts  in  our  own  and  other  countries. 

Including  West  Virginia,  these  States,  embracing  an  area  of  774,702 
square  miles,  or  495,809,280  acres,  a  territory  nearly  four  times  as  large 
as  France,  and  if  as  densely  populated  as  that  empire,  would  accommo- 
date one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  people.  Their  aggregate  popula- 
tion in  1860  was  9,103,333,  and  since  that  date  the  ravages  of  war  have 
reduced  it  somewhat,  and  at  the  present  time  may  not  exceed  nine  mil- 
lions. There  is  room,  therefore,  in  the  States  named  for  an  immigration 
more  than  twice  as  numerous  as  the  whole  population  of  the  United 
States  at  this  time,  and  even  then  they  would  not  be  as  thickly  peopled 
as  either  France.  Great  Britain,  or  Prussia. 

The  climate  ot  the  whole  region  is  temperate,  and  as  genial  as  that  of 
France,  and  in  much  the  larger  portion  quite  as  healthy.  The  immi- 
grant may  select,  according  to  choice,  lands  adapted  to  farming,  grazing, 
fruit-growing,  gardening,  or  the  vintage,  or,  if  he  prefer,  lands  suited 
to  sugar  cane,  rice,  the  cultivation  of  the  fig,  the  olive,  orange, 
lemon,  arrow-root,  indigo,  Sisal,  hemp,  and  other  semi-tropical  prodncteL 
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Siioidd  sheep  husbandry  or  the  dairy  be  more  congenial  to  his  tastes,  no 
better  locahty  conld  be  found  than  the  mountain  regions  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, North  Carolina,  East  Tennessee,  and  the  northern  portion  of  South 
Carolina,  G^rgia,  and  Alabama,  which  will  furnish  pasturage  throughout 
the  year  for  millions  of  cattle  and  sheep.  For  grazing,  the  dairy,  sheep 
hosbandry,  the  vintage,  and  fruit  growing,  the  mountain  region  of  the 
AUantic  slope  cannot  be  exceeded.  Unlike  mountains  generally,  tlte 
slopes  of  these  are  mostly  free  from  surface  rock  and  yield  rich  and 
abandant  grasses  almost  to  their  very  tops.  They  are  remarkably  salu- 
brious, and  have  long  been  celebrated  for  their  many  exceUent  springs 
aod  streams,  many  of  the  former  being  annually  visited  for  their  medici- 
nal qualities. 

This  mountain  district  is  almost  unoccupied,  and  hundreds  of  thou- 
tt&ds  of  acres  of  the  finest  grazing  land  in  the  country  may  be  bought 
fur  tn  almost  nominal  sum.  Of  the  496,000,000  acres  embraced  in  these 
Stitn  only  about  57,000,000  are  improved,  and  only  about  200,000,000 
inproved  and  unimproved  included  in  farms;  leaving  still  in  a  wild, 
nciiedfor  condition  295,342,833  acres.  If  we  allow  50,000,000  acres 
of  the  whole  area  for  river  and  lake  surfaces,  and  waste  and  irre- 
cUinsble  lands,  there  remains  still  an  aggregate  of  unoccupied  and  un- 
i&pnnred  land,  not  included  in  farms,  of  245,000,000  acres,  an  area  con- 
Bdenbly  larger  than  France.  But  as  not  more  than  57,000,000  are  im- 
fvoved,  it  follows  that  more  than  seven-eighths  of  tbe  whole  still  remain 
vild  and  uncultivated. 

Xeariy  all  these  States  have  commissioners  of  immigration,  through 
whom  purchase  of  lands  may  be  made  and  any  information  obtained. 
The  most  saecessfdl  mode  of  immigration  to  our  western  States  from 
foreign  oonntries,  of  late  years,  has  been  by  colonies;  and  there  is  no 
doabt  that  the  advantages  of  such  a  system,  over  that  of  the  individual 
plan,  are  so  manifold  that  it  should  be  adopted  wherever  practicable. 

Companies  or  colonies  can  be  easily  formed  in  any  of  the  countries  of 
Western  Bnrope,  and  if  these  be  prudently  and  carefully  made  up  so  as  to 
cmhraee  the  various  trades  and  callings  required  in  new  settlements, 
^  the  care  of  purchasing  land,  and  making  arrangements  for  transit 
from  the  old  country  to  the  new.  confided  to  the  care  of  upright  and 
<liscTeet  men,  there  can  be  but  little  chance  of  failure,  and  colonies  thus 
nanaged  will  be  almost  certain  of  success. 

Denrable  locations  are  so  numerous  that  if  a  suitable  purchase  can- 
not be  made  at  one  point,  it  certainly  can  at  another;  and  as  each  of  the 
States  is  anxious  to  secure  inteUigent  and  industrious  settlers,  there  is 
&o  danger  that  favorable  terms  Toll  not  be  readily  obtained.  It  is  not 
intended,  by  urging  the  plan  of  settlement  by  colonies,  to  recommend  any 
of  the  ^sterns  of  communism  or  socialism,  as  they  are  sometimes  called. 
Few  or  none  of  these  have  succeeded  in  this  country.  When  the  colony 
^  voce  located,  each  member  should  be  as  independent  of  all  the  others  as 
^ery  weD-oonducted  citizen  in  any  settled  community  is  of  his  neighbors. 
IV  advantage  of  the  colonial  plan  consists  in  its  bringing  togeSier,  as 
miediate  neighbors,  those  of  similar  habits  and  tastes,  who  can  sup- 
port and  encourage  each  other  by  mutual  counsel  and  those  offices  of 
nei^borly  kindness  which  a  new  settler  in  a  strange  country  so  fre- 
Wat^  stands  in  need  of.  In  a  short  time  new  acquaintances  are 
^Kiaea,  the  immigrant  grows  &miliar  with  the  customs  of  the  country 
^  beoomes  merged  in  the  mass  of  its  citizens. 

Ike  general  government  still  owns  in  the  States  of  Louisiana,  Missis- 
l^piy  Arkansas,  Alabama,  and  Florida,  about  forty-seven  million  acres  of 
^"B^upoaed  d<»nain.   The  water  surfaces  of  lakes,  rivers,  and  bayous,  may 
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cover  some  seven  million  acres,  and  perhaps  ten  millions  more  may  be 
set  down  for  irreclaimable  waste,  leaving  thirty  millions  subject  to  dis- 
posal under  the  homestead  law.  Any  bona  fide  settler  is  entitled  to 
enter  eighty  acres  of  this  land  without  any  other  consideration  than 
actual  settlement  and  the  payment  of  the  land  officers'  fees,  amounting 
to  ten  or  eleven  cents  per  acre.  When  government  land  suitable  for  a 
settlement  cannot  be  found,  tracts  adapted  to  the  purpose  may  always 
be  purchased  from  iudividuals  at  very  low  prices. 

In  this  classification  of  the  Gulf  States,  Louisiana  has  been  first  con- 
sidered as  furnishing  an  illustration  of  the  general  peculiarities  of  that 
region,  yet  it  is  deemed  proper  to  present  some  details  in  reference  to 
each  of  the  other  Gulf  States  containing  public  land;  the  next  in  order, 
advancing  eastward,  being  the  State  of 

Mississippi,  which  became  a  State  December  10, 1817,  and  was  the 
seventh  one  admitted  to  the  Union.  The  name  is  derived  fit>m  the 
highway  washing  its  western  border,  in  a  serpentine  course,  from  the 
thirtieth  to  thirty-fifth  degree  north  latitude,  a  distance  of  five  hundred 
miles,  and,  acceding  to  the  aboriginal  language,  signifies  the  ^^  Great 
River,"  or  the  "  Great  Father  of  Waters." 

It  lies  west  of  Alabama,  south  of  Tennessee,  east  of  Arkansas  and 
Louisiana,  and  south  of  the  last-named  State.  It  embraces  an  area  of 
47,156  square  miles,  or  30,179,840  acres,  with  a  coast  line  of  eighty-eight 
miles  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  extreme  length  of  the  State  from 
north  to  south  is  three  hundred  and  thirty  two  miles,  and  in  width  one 
hundred  and  eighteen  miles  on  the  north  boundary,  or  thirty-fifth  f>aral- 
lel,  and  one  hundred  and  eighty-nine  on  the  thirty-first  parallel. 

In  speaking  of  Alabama,  that  part  of  the  present  area  of  Mississippi 
lying  north  of  latitude  31^,  with  that  of  Alabama,  was  organized  under 
a  territorial  government  by  act  of  Congress  approved  April  7,  1798, 
with  the  consent  of  Georgia,  by  which,  in  1802,  it  was  formally  ceded  to 
the  United  States  as  a  part  of  the  public  domain.  That  portion  of  the 
country  south  of  31^  of  latitude,  extending  from  the  Pearl  to  the  Per- 
dido  Kiver,  was  originally  included  in  the  Louisiana  acquisition  by  the 
treaty  at  Paris,  of  the  30th  April,  1803.  Alabama,  with  its  present 
limits,  was  detached  from  the  Territory  of  Mississippi  by  act  of  March 
3, 1817,  and  on  the  10th  December  following,  a«  mentioned  above,  Mis- 
sissippi was  admitted,  under  the  federal  Constitution,  as  a  State,  with  its 
present  limits. 

Its  surface  is  generally  undulating ;  level  in  some  districts,  but  no- 
where rising  into  mountains  or  extensive  hills — geographical  features 
which  characterize  other  sections  of  the  Union.  The  general  coarse  of 
the  streams  is  south  and  southwest,  indicating  such  to  be  the  general 
slope  of  the  country.  A  small  portion,  however,  of  the  area  in  the  north- 
east is  drained  by  the  Tombigbee,  inclining  to  the  southeast,  while  the 
region  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  embracing  the  valleys  of  the 
Pearl  and  Pascagoula  rivers,  seeks  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  by  a  southeastern 
course. 

The  principal  affluents  of  the  Mississippi  from  this  State  are  the  Tazoo, 
Big  Black,  and  Homochitto  rivers.  The  Yazoo,  five  hundred  miles  in 
length,  is  navigable  for  small  steamers  one  hunored  and  fifty  miles ;  its 
principal  affluents  being  the  Yallobusha,  Tallahatchee,  and  Sunflower 
rivers.  The  Big  Black,  joining  the  Mississippi  near  latitude  30<^,  is  two 
hundred  miles  in  length,  and  is  navigable  for  fifty  miles.  Bayou  Pierre 
waters  the  region  between  the  Big  Black  and  Homochitto  ;*  the  latter 
stream  watering  the  southwsstem  part  of  the  State  and  uniting  with 
the  Mississippi  forty-three  miles  south  of  Natchez.    The  Amite  and 
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Tan^ahoa  rise  in  the  soatbem  portion  of  the  State  and  How  south ; 
the  former  into  Lake  Maurepas,  and  the  latter  into  Lake  Pontchartrain, 
in  Louisiana.  Pearl  Biver,  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  long,  rising 
in  the  interior,  forms  the  common  boundary  between  Mississippi  and 
Louisiaua  south  of  latitude  31°,  and  empties  into  the  Eigolets,  the  out- 
let of  Lake  Pontchartrain.  The  Pascagoula  Eiver  also  has  its  source  in 
the  interior,  being  formed  by  the  Leaf  and  Chickasawha,  with  its  out- 
k*t  iu  the  Mexican  Gulf,  through  the  Gulf  of  Pascagoula. 

The  whole  area  of  the  State  may  be  regarded  as  abundantly  well 
watered.  The  region  between  these  numerous  water-courses  consists  of 
table  lauds  and  ridges  attaining  to  no  considerable  altitude  above  the 
general  level  of  the  country.  The  valleys  are  often  level,  and  the  banks 
of  streams  low  in  many  places,  resulting  in  extensive  swamps  and  dis- 
tricts of  overflowed  land. 

The  surface  of  the  country  bordering  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  consists 
<>f  a  sandy  soil,  very  productive,  but  little  elevated  above  the  highest 
tid«,  and  the  surface,  to  the  water's  edge,  is  covered  with  a  heavy  growth 
of  magnolia,  white  pine,  and  live  oak  interspersed.  Extensive  swamps 
»*  fonnd  at  the  confluence  of  the  Pearl  and  Pascagoula,  while  the 
ftwntry  intervening  and  comprising  the  valleys  is  watered  by  numerous 
floall  streams,  generally  level,  with  dry,  rich  soil,  producing  a  luxuriant 
ptiwth  of  yellow  pine  and  pasturage,  the  more  elevated  portions  being 
uitenninglecl  with  lofty  canes.  The  southeastern  portion  of  the  State 
wimprises  a  variety  of  soil  and  surface,  some  parts  being  broken,  with  a 
poor  soil,  while  others  are  fertile  valleys.  It  is  a  fine  grazing  region,  and 
^^ttleraising  is  an  important  interest  in  that  locality.  Some  cotton  is 
prodneed;  corn,  also,  and  the  various  kinds  of  small  grain  are  success- 
lolly  cnltivated. 

The  northeastern  part  of  the  State,  embracing  the  region  watered  by 
the  Tombigbee  and  its  numerous  affluents,  is  mostly  prairie,  there  rarely 
being  a  tree  to  break  the  general  monotony  of  the  surface,  which  is 
^vel,  dotted  with  lagoons  and  marshes,  and  irrigated  by  dull,  sluggish 
breams.  The  soil  generally  consists  of  a  dark,  heavy  loam,  highly  im- 
pn^ated  with  lime,  and  the  surface  covered  with  a  luxuriant  growth 
of  ^rass.  This  fertile  region  embraces  part  of  the  great  cotton-growing 
Mt  iu  Alabama.  Various  kinds  of  grain  grow  here  and  yield  abundant 
froi>s.  The  lands  contiguous  to  the  Mississippi  consist,  for  the  most 
pent,  of  alluvial  bottoms,  in  some  places  one  hundred  miles  wide,  em- 
bracing an  estimated  area  of  seven  thousand  square  miles,  extending 
■^mth  of  Memphis,  Tennessee,  fifty  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Yazoo. 
The  Hoil  is  exceedingly  rich  and  productive,  but  liable  to  overflow  from 
the  Mississippi.  These  lands  extend  back  to  the  bluff  formation^  which, 
in  some  places,  closely  approaches  the  river,  overhanging  it  m  cliffs 
often  two  hundred  feet  high. 

These  bluffs  are  regarded  as  of  the  age  of  the  Ehenish  loess,  consist- 
Wff  of  beds  of  yellowish  loam,  sand,  and  clay.  The  superficial  deposit 
of  yellow  silicions  marl  was  accumulated  just  prior  to  the  present  geo- 
»"Pcal  period,  after  the  surface  had  received  its  present  outline  by  erosion, 
>im1  contains  numerous  fresh- water  and  land  shells  identical  with  species 
ft<>w  living,  together  with  bones  of  extinct  animals  mingled  with  the 
'^'wes  of  species  now  existing.  This  formation  is  superimposed  on  beds 
^  the  Eocene  period,  which  makes  its  appearance  at  the  foot  of  the 
Wttfii  near  Vicksbnrg.  The  country  extending  back  from  these  bluffs 
''•*•  imperceptibly  higher  in  penetrating  the  interior  of  the  State, 
*!>rty  q>reading  into  extensive  plains,  intersected  by  numerous  streams, 
^^K  the  genersd  outline  of  the  country  an  undulating  appearance. 
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Mississippi  and  Alabama  lie  between  the  same  degrees  of  latitude,  the 
temperature  being  equable,  and  the  cUmate  in  most  sections  very 
healthy. 

The  southern  part  of  the  State  abounds  in  yellow  pine  of  luxuriant 
growth,  from  which  large  quantities  of  naval  stores  are  produced.  In  the 
swamps  and  on  the  overflowed  lands  black  and  white  cypress  occur,  the 
latter  being  an  excellent  variety  of  lumber  for  many  domestic  purposes. 
The  timber  in  the  northern  section  of  the  State  is  mostly  oak  and  hick- 
ory;  the  other  species  found  in  Mississippi  include  black  walnut,  gum, 
poplar,  maple,  magnolia,  beech,  buckeye,  dogwood,  persimmon,  tulip, 
and  pawpaw. 

The  soil  and  climate  are  well  adapted  to  the  culture  of  apples,  x)eaches, 
plums,  and  all  other  varieties  of  fruit  grown  in  temperate  climates,  while 
the  fig  and  orange  attain  to  perfection  in  the  southern  portion  of  the 
State.    Vegetables,  including  a  very  extensive  variety,  aJso  grow  plen-. 
teously. 

Among  the  field  crops  cotton  haa  been  the  great  staple  for  many 
years,  the  average  yield  comparing  favorably  with  any  State  in  the 
Union.  The  soil  and  climate  are  well  adapted  to  the  culture  of  all  the 
crops  produced  in  the  same  latitude  in  other  regions,  including  com, 
wheat,  rye,  oats,  buckwheat,  Irish  and  sweet  potatoes.  Among  other 
agricultural  products  are  hay,  clover,  and  grass-seed,  peas  and  beans, 
flax  and  flax-seed,  tobacco,  hops,  and  sugar-cane.  The  grape  is  success- 
fully cultivated  in  most  localities  in  the  State.  Silk  culture  has  received 
some  attention,  and  the  experiments,  although  on  a  limited  scale,  have 
proved  satisfactory. 

An  extensive  railroad  system  has  been  projected  in  Mississippi,  de- 
signed to  place  every  important  commercial  point  in  direct  communica- 
tion with  the  great  marts  of  the  country.  In  1850,  seventy-five  miles  of 
railroad  were  in  operation;  in  1860,  four  hundred  and  forty-five  miles 
had  been  completed,  while  on  the  first  of  January,  1869,  the  number  of 
miles  in  operation  amounted  to  eight  hundred  and  eighty-nine. 

The  seat  of  government  is  at  Jackson,  on  Pearl  Eiver;  this  city  con- 
tains about  four  thousand  inhabitants.  The  largest  and  most  important 
commercial  cities  are  IS'atchez  and  Yicksburg ;  the  former  two  hundred 
and  eighty  miles  above  'New  Orleans,  and  the  latter  one  hundred*  and 
twenty  niUes  above  Katchez,  on  the  Mississippi.  The  other  important 
river  towns  are  Grand  Gulf,  Warrenton,  Princeton^  Tallalnla.  Green- 
ville, Bolivar,  Commerce,  and  Concordia*,  on  the  Mississippi,  ana  Canton 
and  Granada,  on  the  Yallobusha.  HoUy  Springs,  on  the  Mississippi 
Central  railroad,  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  State,  and  Pearlington, 
Biloxi,  Shieldsboro',  Mississippi  City,  and  Pascagoula,  are  also  promising 
commercial  centers. 

Since  the  date  of  the  last  report  78,810  acres  of  public  land  have  been 
added  to  the  productive  area  of  the  State,  the  residue  undisposed  of 
being  4,721,190  acres,  all  of  which  has  been  surveyed.  District  land 
offices  are  located  at  Jackson,  and  are  prepared  to  receive  applications 
for  the  entry  of  public  land  as  initiative  to  securing  an  ultimate  title 
under  the  provisions  of  the  homestead  law  of  June  21, 1866. 

Alabama,  signifying  in  the  aboriginal  language  ^^  here  we  rest^"  lies 
north  of  the  State  of  Florida,  with  a  coast  line  of  sixty  miles  on  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  west  of  Florida,  east  of  Mississippi,  south  of  Tennessee^  and 
west  of  Georgia,  the  Chattahoochee  Eiver  separating  the  two  political 
divisions  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  their  southern  boundary. 
It  embraces  an  area  of  50,722  square  miles,  or  32,462,  080  acres.  The 
area  included  in  Alabama  north  of  latitude  thirty-one  degrees  originally 
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comprised  part  of  tlie  country  conceded  to  Great  Britain  at  the  i>eace  of 
ITfi'J,  and  constituted  a  portion  of  the  region  claimed  by  the  colony  of 
(leDrjjia,  relinquished  by  Great  Britain  as  a  part  of  the  United  States  by 
the  treaty  of  i)eace  of  1783.  That  portion  of  the  present  area  of  the 
Stat<»  soiith  of  latitude  thirty-one  degrees,  originally  constituted  part  of 
tbe  Territory  of  Louisiana,  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  the  treaty  at 
Paris  of  April  30,  1803. 

By  act  of  Congress  of  April  7, 1798,  the  territory  of  Mississippi  was 
(tined  ont  of  the  region  claimed  by  Georgia  west  of  her  present  limits, 
which  title  was  not  finally  relinquished  until  1802.  By  act  of  March  3, 
M7,  .VJabama  was  organized  into  a  territorial  government  with  its  pres- 
ent limits,  and  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  State  December  14, 1819. 

The  extreme  length  of  the  State  from  north  to  south  is  three  hundred 
and  thirty-six  miles,  while  in  breadth  it  ranges  from  one  hundred  and 
f«ny^*ight  to  two  hundred  miles.  The  surface  of  the  southern  part  of 
Ahhama  is  comi>aratively  level  along  the  coast,  being  little  above  the 
Ij-Vfl  of  the  sea,  but  gradually  rising  in  the  interior.  In  the  northern 
I^m  of  the  State  the  surface  is  more  elevated,  and  at  the  same  time  more 
nis^'w!.  The  Bine  Itidge  range  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains  enters  the 
imrtliem  part  of  the  State  near  the  northeast  corner,  and  extends  in  a 
^mthwesterly  direction.  The  mountains  become  very  much  dei)ressed 
•m  PKiohing  the  limits  of  the  State  of  Alabama,  and,  strictly  si)eaking,. 
f«»rm  only  the  Houtliern  termination,  or  the  foot  hills  of  the  groat  Appa- 
larhian  svstem. 

Tlie  extreme  northern  section  of  Alabama  is  a  part  of  the  great  valley 
<'f  thi»  Tennessee,  which  passes  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  through  the 
StiiU*  hv  a  circular  course,  entering  the  State  at  its  northeast  corner  with 
a  -Jouthwesterly  course,  leaving  at  the  northwestern  comer,  and  empty- 
in»  into  the  Ohio  Iliver  at  Paducah,  Kentucky,  fifty  miles  above  the 
'-"Dtlnem^  of  this  latter  stream  with  the  Mississippi. 

Alalrama  is  a  well-watered  region,  povssessing  several  large  and  navi- 
^'nfilt*  streamft,  all  of  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  Tennessee  and  the 
^trwims  flowing  into  Pensacola  and  Choctawhatchee  Bays,  in  Florida,, 
miife  to  form  the  Mobile  River,  and  ultimately  discharge  their  waters 
ijito  Mobile  Bay.  The  Tombigbee  rises  in  the  northeastern  part  of 
Mississippi,  enters  Alabama  near  the  thirty-third  degree  north  latitude, 
ri'»winjj  in  a  southeasterly  course,  receiving  numerous  small  affluents,, 
until  it  is  joined  by  the  Tuscaloosa  or  Black  Warrior,  thence  coursing 
^Mitb  until  it  unites  with  the  Alabama  to  form  the  Mobile.  The  Ala- 
\m\n  is  fonned  by  the  junction  of  the  Coosa  and  Tallapoosa,  which. 
iiav»»  their  respective  sources  in  !Noithern  Georgia.  The  Cahawba,. 
«hi<-h  rises  in  the  interior  and  waters  the  region  between  the  valley  of 
*he  Rlaek  Warrior  and  Coosa,  unites  with  the  Alabama  two  hundred 
.irnl  sixteen  miles  above  Mobile,  or  one  hundred  and  seventy-one  miles 
«l»*«v«*  the  mouth  of  the  Alabama.  Tlie  Escambia,  Yellow- water,  and. 
Hlu'kwater,  rise  in  the  southern  part  of  Alabama,  flow  into  Florida,, 
••m|»t\  ing  into  Pensacola  Bay,  while  the  Choctawhatchee,  watering  the 
'  xtn'iiie  southeastern  i>art  of  the  State,  enters  Western  Florida,  dis- 
'  har;ang  its  waters  into  a  bay  of  the  same  name.  Tlie  Tombigbee  is 
'javi^able,  throughout  all  its  course  in  the  State,  about  five  hundred. 
niili^A,  and  to  Columbus,  Mississippi ;  and  the  Alabama  throughout  its 
♦••iiir«»  length,  three  hundred  miles :  and  the  Coosa,  for  small  class  steam- 
*^j^  ime  bun<lre<l  and  eighty,  the  Black  Warrior  one  hundred  and  fifty, 
•iwM'ahawba  one  hundred  miles,  and  the  Tallapoosa  forty. 

TV  bays  on  the  coast  are  Grand,  Perdido,  and  Mobile,  the  two  former 
'*-ing  unimportant  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  while  the  latter  is  a 
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niaginflceut  body  of  water,  thirty  miles  long  and  from  three  to  eighteen 
broad,  affording  the  most  ample  facilities  for  trade.  Alabama  has  one 
thousand  five  hundred  miles  of  navigable  waters,  possessing  superior 
and  unusual  natural  advantages  for  intercommunication  and  transport- 
ation. 

The  soil  of  Alabama,  like  the  surface,  is  varied,  but  generally  fertile, 
and  capable  of  producing  valuable  crops  of  all  the  staples  of  that  lati- 
tude. In  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  where  mountains  are  the  pre- 
vailing feature  of  the  countrj^,  the  soil  on  the  uplands  is  generally  thin, 
'but  well  adapted  for  grazing  purposes,  while  the  valleys  are  veiy  fertile, 
producing  luxuriant  crops  of  cereals  and  vegetables.  In  the  centrAl 
portion,  where  the  surface  is  less  elevated  and  broken,  extensive  prairies 
•or  savannas  abound,  being  well  watered,  and  generally  well  adapted 
for  agricultural  or  grazing  pursuits,  the  bottom  lands  on  the  streams 
being  especially  rich  and  productive.  The  southern  portion  of  the  State 
is  still  more  level,  rising  little  above  the  sea-coast,  and  consists  of  exten- 
sive prairies,  pine  barrens,  and  alluvial  river  bottoms,  the  latter  generally 

•  of  remarkable  fertility. 

The  valley  of  the  Tennessee,  in  the  extreme  northern  portion  of  the 
.State,  embracing  over  seven  thousand  square  miles  in  this  political  di- 
vision, comprises  some  of  the  choicest  agricultural  land  in  the  State. 
The  great  valley  of  the  Alabama,  including  its  tributaries,  which  em- 
braces a  very  extensive  area  in  the  State,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
.  agricultural  regions  on  the  continent. 

The  winters  of  Alabama  are  mild,  the  latitude  approaching  within 
seven  degrees  of  the  tropics,  while  the  temperature  in  summer  is  greatly 
mitigated  by  prevailing  oceanic  breezes,  rendering  the  nights,  even  in 
the  hottest  season,  cool  and  refreshing.  From  the  most  reliable  data  on 
hand  it  Jippears  that  the  temperature  in  summer  ranges  from  60°  to 
1040  Falirenheit,  in  winter  from  18^  to  82°,  and  in  spring  and  autumn 
from  200  to  950.  The  temperature  seldom  exceeds  95^,  the  hottest 
weather  being  in  June,  while  the  mean  temperature  is  about  63°.  The 
:  State  has  but  little  snow-fall,  and  ice  rarely  attains  sufficient  thickness, 
even  at  the  north,  to  impede  navigation.  It  is,  in  general,  noted  for 
healthfulness  and  salubrity  of  climate. 
For  many  years  cotton  has  been  the  principal  crop  of  this  State.     The 

•  extent  of  this  important  staple  produced  i)laced  Alabama  among  the 
first  cotton -growing  States  of  the  Union,  while  the  average  yield  per 

:  a(5rc  is  rarely  exceeded  by  any  other  region.  In  those  localities  where 
the  various  branches  of  agriculture  are  regulated  and  conducted  with 
science,  skill,  and  capital,  the  variety,  character,  and  extent  of  the  crop 
produced  is  the  best  evidence  of  the  adaptability  of  the  soil  and  climate 
for  special  objects. 

The  region  in  Alabama  specially  adapted  to  the  culture  of  cotton 
occupies  a  belt  north  of  the  great  timber  region  in  the  southern  part, 

.  extending  across  the  State  from  east  to  west,  being  about  one  hundred 
miles  in  width  from  north  to  south  at  the  western  border,  near  sixty 

;  in  the  interior  between  Selma  and  Montgomery,  and  near  the  latter  width 
at  the  eastern  border.    It  embraces  an  estimated  area  of  eleven  thou- 

.  sand  five  hundred  square  miles.  In  regard  to  the  extent  of  the  crops  of 
this  important  southeni  staple,  it  is  generally  conceded  to  be,  for  1S66, 
429,102  bales ;  for  1867,  239,516 ;  that  of  1868  being  316,195  bales,  or 
127,678,000  pounds. 

Corn  is  cultivated  extensively  and  is  next  to  cotton  as  a  staple.  All 
varieties  of  potatoes  are  extensively  raised,  yielding  abundant  crops, 
which,  \nth  com,  constitute  the  mcist  important  article  of  vegetable  food 

I  produced.    A  large  area  of  the  State,  including  the  valleys  of  th^  Ala- 
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lamsk  and  Tennessee,  is  well  adapted  to  wheat,  oats,  and  barley.  Besides 
llie,si»,  the  soil  of  various  sections  has  proved  suitable  for  the  culture  of 
tobacco,  sugar-cane,  buckwheat,  hops,  flax,  rice,  grapes,  and  an  exteu- 
siive  variety  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  These  profitable  branches  of 
rural  industry  have  not  hitherto  received  the  attention  to  which  they 
an*  justly  entitled. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  all  kinds  of  fruits  and  vegetables  mature  earlier 
in  the  southern  States  than  at  points  of  higher  latitude,  the  culture  of 
pirden  and  orchard  products  for  northern  markets  will  always  i)rove  a 
matter  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  southern  agriculturist.  These 
iiittrests  will  expand  with  the  development  and  improvement  of  the 
ct>ui»try  and  the  advanced  facilities  for  transportation  and  inter-commu- 
oi^^adon,  but  the  demand  will  also  increase  in  a  ratio  commensurate  to 
the  supply,  while  the  prices  which  such  products  always  command  can- 
p«i  fail  to  render  from  these  branches  of  husbandry  ample  rewards 
yxhe  toil  bestowed  and  capital  invested. 

Alabama,  on  account  of  her  surface,  soil,  and  climate,  possesses  supe- 
niir  advantages  as  a  grazing  region,  a  branch  of  industry  which  has 
aJitady  become  an  extensive  interest.  Water  is  abundant,  the  climate 
iiiiliL  the  grass  excellent,  nutritious,  and  abundant  throughout  nearly 
tlie  entire  year,  so  that  in  most  sections  of  the  State  stock  require  little 
iwliug,  shelter,  or  other  attention. 

Alabama  is  by  no  means  wholly  dependent  upon  the  fertility  of  soil  or 
«i»le  range  of  garden  or  orchard  products  to  attract  to  her  fields  of 
induMtr}-  the  capitalist,  the  farmer,  or  the  laborer  desirous  of  securing  a 
jq«»t  upon  our  broad  domain  which  they  may  justly  call  their  own,  and 
ujNm  whi<'h  they  may  erect  habitations  and  enjoy  the  blessings  and  com- 
forts of  a  home.  The  mineral  dei)osits  are  extensive,  varied,  and  no  less 
valuable  thau  the  products  of  the  soil.  This  State  embraces  a  part  of 
the  great  bituminous  coal  field  of  the  United  States,  including  an  esti- 
a»at«l  area  of  four  thousand  three  hundred  and  thirty-two  square  miles. 
There  are  three  distinct  coal  fields  in  the  valleys  of  the  Black  Warrior, 
<'iihawba,  and  Tennessee. 

Potters',  porcelain,  and  fire  clays,  and  materials  for  the  manufacture  of 
hydrunhe  lime,  occur  in  abundance  in  the  mineral  regions.  In  close  prox- 
imity to  valiuiule  deposits  of  coal,  iron  ore  has  been  discovered.  From 
tile  proximity,  accessibility,  and  richness  of  these  mineral  deposits, 
»itl-  the  fairiiities  of  transportation,  which  are  daily  increasing,  they 
luu^l  eventually  prove  a  source  of  immense  wealth  to  the  State. 

The  prevailing  geological  formation  is  limestone,  in  which  deposits  of 
zaleua  and  manganese  are  found  distributed  in  several  places.  Marbles 
^*  difterent  varieties,  particularly  black  and  variegated,  granite  of 
"»i»pt  rior  quality,  and  ochers,  occur  in  large  quantities  in  various  locali- 
ties Gold  and  copper  have  also  been  found  in  the  northeastern  part  of 
the  Stati*,  but  not  yet  in  quantities  sufficiently  valuable  to  pay  for 
their  exploitation.  Among  the  other  minerals  found  scattered  through- 
''Ut  the  State  are  syenite,  steatite,  cobalt,  vivianite,  carite,  calcite, 
*h>h>iDite,  and  quartz  crystal.  Springs,  highly  charged  with  mineral 
'tualities,  particularly  chidybe^itc  and  sulphur,  are  frequently  met  with 
ifi  ^ahouA  localities. 

The  flora  of  this  section  embraces  an  extensive  variety  of  species. 
The  great  timber  region  extends  across  the  State  from  east  to  west, 
*^\  from  the  southern  border  on  the  east,  forty  miles  north  on  the  east- 
^  buundary,  and  from  the  Gulf  north,  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  miles. 
Th*-  prevailing  species  is  yellow  pine,  ( Pmw*  AmtralUj)  in  vast  quantiti*»a 
^  of  excellent  quality  for  all  economical  purposes,  also  yielding  tar. 
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pitch,  and  turpentine.  Along  the  streams  and  on  the  low  lands  the 
timber  consists  chiefly  of  oak,  cypress  and  loblolly.  The  principal 
forest  trees  in  the  northern  and  (»entral  jiortions  of  the  State  are  oak, 
gum,  hickory,  cedar,  walnut,  poplar,  locust,  chestnut,  pine,  maple,  and 
elm  along  the  streams,  while  the  miilberry  grows  luxuriantly. 

In  addition  to  the  extensive  system  of  marine  communication  Ala- 
bama has  an  important  railroad  interest.  There  were,  in  1860,  seven  hun- 
dred and  forty -three  miles  of  road  in  operation,  which,  on  the  first  of 
January,  1869,  were  increased  to  nine  hundred  and  fifty-three  miles,  with 
a  considerable  extent  of  road  projected  or  in  process  of  construction, 
designed  to  form  a  very  complete  system  within  the  limits  of  the  State, 
and  to  secure  connection  with  the  exi)ansive  railroad  system  of  the  coun- 
tiy.  Montgomery-,  the  capital,  on  the  left  bank  of  Alabama  Kiver,  three 
hundred  and  thirty  miles  above  Mobile,  is  an  important  railroad  center 
and  cotton  depot,  with  a  population  of  ten  thousand. 

Mobile,  advantageously  located  at  the  head  of  Mobile  Bay,  and  near 
the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the  same  name,  has  a  population  of  thirty  thou- 
sand, and  is  the  largest  and  most  important  commercial  city  in  the" State  ; 
it  has  an  extensive  foreign  and  domestic  trade,  and  ranks  next  to  New 
Orleans  as  a  cotton  market.  The  other  principal  cities  and  towns  are 
Huntsville,  Wetumi)ka,  Tuscaloosa,  Talladega,  Florence,  Athens,  Selma, 
and  Jacksonville. 

The  population  of  the  State  in  1850  was  771,623;  1860,  994,201;  and 
in  1868  it  was  estimated  at  1,100,000.  The  assessment  of  real  estate 
for  the  year  ending  August  31, 1868,  was  $98,908,572,  and  of  personal 
property  $26,037,572,  while  the  estimated  true  value  of  real  and  personal 
estate  on  a  gold  basis,  for  1868,  was  $450,000,000. 

Persons  desiring  to  immigrate  to  Alabama  may  find  opportunities  to 
engage  in  every  calling  in  life.  Those  desiring  to  cultivate  com  and 
cotton  should  select  the  central  portion  of  the  State,  where  may  be  found 
a  soil  and  climate  unsurpassed,  with  excellent  and  increasing  facilities 
for  transportation,  and  access  to  market;  where  it  is  desired  to  cultivate 
these  great  staples  in  conjunction  with  vine  culture  and  stock-raising, 
the  valley  of  the  Tennessee  should  be  selected. 

The  southern  portion  of  the  State,  including  the  extensive  timber  re- 
gion, offers  superior  inducements  to  those  who  desire  to  manufacture  lum- 
ber and  naval  stores,  or  to  cultivate  fniits  and  vegetables ;  and  those 
desiring  to  engage  in  mining  i)ursuits  will  find  in  the  mineral  region  a 
rich  and  uncultivated  field  of  operations  j  while  such  as  may  prefer  to 
engage  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  or  iron  should  locate  between  the 
gieat  mineral  and  cotton  regions,  where  they  may  find  inexhaustible 
water-power  uninteiTupted  by  ice,  and  coal  in  abundance,  while  the  raw 
material  being  near  at  hand,  saves  the  cost  of  transportation.  Here  a 
genial  and  healthful  climate  exists,  the  means  of  conveyance  by  water 
are  amx)le,  and  facilities  for  transportation  by  rail  ai*e  constantly  increas- 
ing. 

During  the  last  fiscal  year  209,004.44  acres  were  disposed  of  in  the 
State  under  the  operation  of  the  homestead  law,  the  only  means  by 
which  title  to  the  j)ublic  lands  can  be  acquired  in  the  southern  Stat-es, 
leaving  6,581,305.40  acres  yet  to  be  disposed  of.  United  States  land 
officers  are  located  at  Mobile,  Huntsville,  and  Montgomery,  who  are 
prepared  to  entertain  applications  for  the  entry  of  the  residue  of  public 
land  in  this  State. 

Florida  is  the  most  southern  public  land  State,  lying  south  of  Ala- 
bama and  Georgia,  with  the  Atlantic  Ocean  wa-shing  four  hundred  and 
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»venty-two  miles  of  its  eastern  border,  and  has  a  coast  line  of  six  hun- 
dred and  seventy-four  miles  on  tlie  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

This  region  of  country,  discovered  by  Cabot  in  1197,  was  settled  on 
Ix'half  of  Siiaiu,  at  St.  Augustine,  in  1565,  ceded  to  Great  Britain  by 
Spain  in  1763,  and,  after  a  colonial  existence  of  over  two  centuries,  was 
rvtroceded  to  Spain  in  1784,  and  transferred  to  the  United  States  by 
tn^ty  of  1819  with  Spain.  It  was  create^d  a  Territory  by  act  of  Marc'h 
3(K  1822,  and  admitted  as  a  State  into  the  Union  March  3,  1845.  It 
embraces  an  area  of  59,286  square  miles,  or  37,931,520  acres ;  larger  than 
the  States  of  North  Carolina  and  New  Jersey,  or  Marjiand,  Kentucky, 
and  Vermont  united,  and  in  proportion  to  its  area  has  a  more  extended 
coast  Hne  than  any  other  political  division  of  the  Union. 

Florida  possesses  attractions  in  the  salubrity  of  its  climate,  equabil- 
ity of  temi)erature,  as  well  as  the  fertility  of  soil,  and  adaptability  to 
ihe  culture  of  such  unusual  variety  of  products,  as  shown  by  the  luxuri- 
ant crops  produced  in  almost  every  section,  with  a  most  remarkable 
provth  of  indigenous  vegetation.  It  is  healthy  in  most  sections  of  the 
J>tatf,  and  especial^  so  on  the  northeastern  coast.  For  many  years 
pa>t  this  locality  has  been  the  resort  of  invalids  from  all  parts  of  the 
roontiy,  particularly  those  affected  with  pulmonary  diseases. 

The  maximum  temperature  in  summer  is  near  85^  Fahrenheit,  and  in 
winter  ranging  about  45^,  rivaling  the  favorite  climate  of  Italy.    A 
(^ymiKktisou  of  the  scientitic  observations  of  temperature  mtwle  in  the 
varions  {>arts  of  the  world  shows  Florida  to  be  isothermal  with  locali- 
ties of  much  higher  latitudes.    The  climate  of  the  peninsula  of  Florida, 
fxtending  through  six  degrees  of  latitude  and  as  many  of  longitude,  is 
of  course  somewhat  varied;  still  there  is  not  that  marked  change,  either 
in  the  temperature,  products,  or  seasons,  which  may  be  observ^ed  in  other 
parts  of  the  United  States  in  higher  latitudes.    The  winters  of  Florida, 
emhraeing  about  five  months  of  the  year,  bear  close  resemblance  to  the 
Indian  summers  of  middle  and  western  States.    Nearly  all  the  rain-fall 
(xrors  during  the  i)roductive  season,  while  in  the  winter,  months  there 
i<  comparatively  little  rain,  the  skies  generally  remaining  clear  andbeau- 
tifal.    The  rainy  season  usually  begins  the  first  of  July,   and  ends 
alMmt  the  middle  of  September,  during  which  time  it  is  customary  to 
have  a  shower  of  rain,  accompanied  by  thunder  and  lightning,  eveiy 
afternoon,  of  from  thirty  minutes  to  three  hours,  leaving  the  residue 
<tf  the  da3'  clear,  and  the  nights  cool  and  refreshing.    Ice  seldom  forms, 
and  south  of  latitude  27^  frost  is  almost  unknown.    The  summers  of 
Florida,  embracing  seven  months  of  the  year,  are  longer  than  in  the 
iH»rthem  States,  and  are  much  more  agreeable,  the  heat  being  less  oi>- 
pressive  than  would  be  supposed  by  those  acclimated  to  a  northern  lat- 
ttnde.    According  to  reliable  meteorological  observations,  it  api)ears 
that  the  thermometer  ranges  higher,  during  the  heated  term,  in  New 
York^  Boston,  ancl  the  Canadas,  than  at  St.  Augustine,  Tampa,  or  even 
Key  West,  the  most  southern  city  in  the  State,  fifty  miles  southwest  of 
^'ape  Same.     The  days  and  nights  during  the  summer  season   are 
warty  equal.    The  nights,  even  after  the  most  sultry  days,  are  invariably 
«*'ol  and  invigorating. 

The  largest  portion  of  Florida  is  embraced  in  the  peninsula,  which  is 
three  hundred  and  seventy-five  miles  in  extent  from  north  to  south,  with  an 
average  width  not  exceeding  ninety  miles.  The  surface  of  this  i)eninsiila  is 
ttJinparatively  level,  nowhere  rising  into  mountains  or  hills,  but  along 
the  foa«t  it  is  low,  gradually  rising  to  an  altitude  not  exceeding  three 
aonflred  feet  in  the  interior,  while  the  whole  surface  is  fanned  by  the 
^'oJf  winds  on  one  side  and  the  trade  winds  of  the  Atlantic  on  the 
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other.  It  is  true  there  are  in  maDy  parts  of  the  State  extensive  tracts 
of  swamp  and  overflows,  large  lagoons,  and  many  low  and  wet  localities; 
yet  the  soil  is  rich,  producing  luxuriant  growth  of  indigenous  vegeta- 
tion. But  from  the  best  information  at  our  command,  based  upon  san- 
itary statistics,  it  appears  that  diseases  are  of  milder  tyi)e  than  in  many 
other  localities.  It  has  beeii  found  that  malarial  diseases  prevail  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  in  all  new  and  unsettled  regions,  but  that  they  dis- 
appear generally  when  a  locality  becomes  improved. 

Florida  is  noted  for  its  many  geographical  and  topographical  x)eculiar- 
ities,  and  among  the  most  prominent  is  the  gi^eat  number  of  large  nav- 
igable rivers,  the  Appalachicola,  Suwanee,  St.  Mary's,  Indian,  and  St 
John's,  the  latter  stream  being  two  miles  wide  for  a  distance  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  its  mouth.  Throughout  that  distance  the 
ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide  is  perceptible.  All  these  streams  are  na\iga- 
ble  for  a  considerable  distance,  and  afford  extensive  means  for  inter- 
communication. In  fact,  the  whole  surface  of  the  State  is  well  watered, 
having  in  this  respect  superior  advantages  for  marine  communication 
and  commercial  intercourse. 

The  State  has  an  unusual  extent  of  coast  line,  and  a  large  number  of 
excellent,  spacious  harbors,  baj's,  and  estuaries,  features  verj^  essential 
to  the  development  and  support  of  foreign  and  domestic  trade.  The 
principal  harbors  on  the  Gulf  coast  are  Appalachicola,  St.  Mark's,  Cedar 
Keys,  Tampa,  Charlotte,  and  Key  West,  and  on  the  Atlantic  side  St. 
Augustine,  Fernandina,  and  Jacksonville,  on  the  St.  John's  Kiver. 

The  largest  bays  are  on  the  Gulf  coast.  Prominent  among  these  are 
Perdido  Bay,  Pensacola,  Escambia,  Choctawhatchee,  St.  Andrew's,  St. 
.Joseph,  Alligator,  Appalachee,  Deadman's,  Horse  Shoe,  Wacasse,  St. 
Joseph's,  Tampa,  Hillsboro',  Sarasota,  San  Carlos,  Costigo,  Charlotte 
Harbor,  Caximbus,  Gallivans  Bay,  Bahia,  Ponce  de  Leon,  White  Water 
Bay,  and  Florida  Bay ;  while  on  the  Atlantic,  near  the  southern  extrem- 
ity of  the  peninsula,  is  Bay  Biscayne.  The  coast  has  also  a  number  of 
sounds,  those  on  the  Gulf  being  St.  Rosa  Sound — uniting  Pensacola  and 
Choctawhatchee  Bays — St.  George's  Sound,  and  on  the  Atlantic  coast, 
Barnes  and  St.  Lucie's  Sounds. 

Not  the  least  striking  geographical  feature  of  Florida  is  the  Ever- 
glades, which  occupy  a  portion  of  the  lower  part  of  the  i)eninsula.  This 
extensive  sheet  of  water  has  its  rise  in  and  forms  the  outlet  of  Lake 
Okechobee,  extending  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  in  a  southwesterly  direc- 
tion. It  is  nearly  ninety  miles  in  length,  and  from  thirty  to  fifty  miles 
in  width,  comprising  an  estimated  area  of  3,600  square  miles,  or 
2,204,000  acres. 

Florida  abounds  in  beautifiil  springs,  many  of  immense  size,  and 
strongly  impregnated  with  sulphur  and  lime.  Good  water  may  be  found 
in  almost  any  section  at  the  depth  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet. 

South  of  the  mainland,  and  extending  from  Cape  Florida,  on  the 
peninsula,  a  series  of  islands,  sand-banks,  reefs  or  keys,  attached  and 
belonging  to  the  State  of  Florida,  extend  southwestward  a  distance  of 
two  hundred  and  twenty  miles  in  a  curve,  terminating  in  a  cluster  of 
sand-banks  and  rocks  known  as  Tortugas.  These  keys  are  separated 
from  the  mainland  by  Florida  Bay,  Key  Biscayne,  Carp's  and  Barnes's 
Sounds.  South  of  this  series  of  keys,  with  a  navigable  channel  inter- 
vening, lies  the  Florida  Reef,  being  a  long,  narrow  coral  reef,  here  con- 
stituting the  left  bank  of  the  Gulf  Stream.  Key  Largo  is  the  longest 
and  Key  West  the  most  important  of  these  keys.  On  the  latter  the  city 
of  Key  West  is  located,  the  largest  city  in  the  State,  and  an  important 
naval  station. 

Oysters  and  turtle  abound  in  the  waters  along  the  coast,  as  well  as 
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fish  of  the  finest  species,  including  sheephead,  trout,  redfish,  grouper, 
shad,  and  mullet,  while  the  numerous  lakes  and  rivers  in  the  interior 
afford  the  finest  fresh- water  varieties.  The  fisheries  of  Florida  are  rep- 
rpsented  as  an  extensive  and  growing  interest,  at  the  present  time  giving 
employment  to  upwards  of  a  thousand. persons.  Sponges  are  found  along 
the  coastj  and  their  collection  and  preservation  for  market  are  largely 
en^ged  m  at  Key  West 

The  flora  of  this  region  embraces  a  great  number  of  species,  includiug 
many  found  in  the  tropics  as  well  as  those  indigenous  to  the  temperate 
zone.  Among  the  most  important  forest  trees  are  the  live,  red,  white, 
and  water  oaks,  cedar,  cherry,  cypress,  hickory,  elm,  pine,  ash,  gum, 
magnolia,  birch,  walnut,  mahogany,  and  dogwood.  The  other  varieties, 
foond  principally  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  State  and  on  the  keys, 
are  lignnmvitie,  boxwood,  mastic,  satin-wood,  palmetto,  and  crabwood. 
Urge  quantities  of  live  oak  are  annually  sent  to  various  foreign  and 
domestic  iwrts  for  ship-building  and  other  purposes.  The  lumber  pro- 
dnced  is  estiraat^id  at  ten  million  dollars  annually,  and  this  interest  is 
rapidly  increasing.  Florida  is  neariy  all  timbered,  yellow  and  pitch 
pine  forming  the  basis.  The  undergrowth  embraces  an  extensive  variety 
of  plants  and  vines,  while  flowers  exist  in  the  greatest  profusion. 

The  general  character  of  the  soil  is  light,  sandy  loam,  with  intermix- 
tnre  of  clay,  lime,  and  organic  matter.  It  is  easily  cultivated,  yielding 
fair  returns  for  the  toils  of  the  husbandman.  It  is  undoubtedly  true 
that  there  is  a  large  amount  of  this  soil  incapable  of  producing  for  an 
extended  period  crops  of  the  more  exhaustive  cereals;  but  aside  from 
the  everjjlades  and  swamps,  there  is  but  a  very  small  proportion  of 
worthless  lands  compared  with  many  other  sections  of  this  country. 
Hen*  are  no  mountain  wastes,  barren  plains,  nor  deserts,  and  the  land, 
with  this  soil,  while  it  is  unfit  for  the  culture  of  cotton,  sugar-cane, 
com,  and  tobacco,  may  be  made  available  for  the  culture  of  different 
kinds  of  cereals,  fruits,  or  vegetables.  It  has  been  asserted  that  the 
inferior  class  of  lands  is  generally  best  adapted  for  the  culture  of  Sisal 
henif),  one  of  the  most  remunerative  crops  produced  in  the  State,  and 
of  the  delicate  and  delicious  semi-tropical  and  tropical  fruits.  No  part 
i»f  the  United  States  is  capable  of  furnishing  more  extensive  variety 
of  natural  products  and  bringing  them  to  as  high  a  degree  of  perfection 
^  the  State  of  Florida.  In  the  northern  part  a  large  proportion  of 
the  et^reals,  frajt^,  and  vegetables  indigenous  to  the  north  temperate 
wme  may  be  raised,  some  in  the  greatest  perfection;  while  the  semi- 
tropical  products  find  here  a  genial  clime  and  soil.  That  part  of  the 
State  south  of  latitude  27^,  or  the  approximate  line  of  frost,  as  well  as 
many  of  the  keys  bordering  that  part  of  the  coast,  will  successfully 
pniduce  most  of  the  tropical  fruits  of  the  West  Indies.  The  culture  of 
*onie  of  the  tropical  products  here  have  not  only  proved  successful  but 
hijrhly  remunerative. 

Hitherto  Florida  has  been  chiefly  an  agricultural  region,  with  cotton 
thf  princip^il  staple*  Sea  Island  cotton  has  latterly  been  found  to  suc- 
^^  in  some  parts  of  the  peninsula  equal  to  that  of  the  islands  on  the 
^•wit  of  Georgia  and  South  Carolina.  Notwithstanding  the  State  lies 
*«th  of  the  great  corn-growing  belt,  this  staple  is  produced  in  all  parts 
of  Florida,  and  is  here  the  most  important  article  for  food. 

There  is  a  large  area  well  adapted  to  the  culture  of  sugar-cane,  and 
the  climate,  owing  to  the  absence  of  late  frosts,  which  occur  in  Louisiana, 
Tfxas,  and  other  localities,  is  such  that  the  cane  reaches  the  highest 
I"tfection.  Although  this  region  seems  to  possess  all  the  natural  re- 
•""mites  necessary  to  make  sugar  an  important  interest,  little  attention 
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has  been  given  to  this  branch  of  industry  beyond  cultivation  for  home 
consumption. 

The  sweet  potato  finds  here  a  genial  soil  and  climate.  It  ranks  next 
to  com  with  the  masses  as  an  article  of  food,  yielding  an  abundant  crop 
of  from  one  to  three  hundred  bushels  per  acre,  and  its  culture  for  the 
northern  markets  is  an  increasing  interest.  The  potato  is  also  raised 
to  some  extent,  and  succeeds  well  when  planted  in  winter.  There  is  an 
extensive  area  of  low  land  in  Florida,  well  suited  for  raising  rice.  It 
produces  well,  the  yield  of  rough  ri<je  being  from  forty  to  fifty  bushels 
per  acre.  It  is  now  principally  cultivated  for  home  consumption.  The 
sandy  soil  along  the  coast  is  suitable  for  the  culture  of  Cuba  tobjicco, 
and  it  is  asserted  the  soil  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  from  Indian  River  to 
Caple  Sable,  embracing  several  million  acres,  is  well  adapted  to  the 
culture  of  coffee.  Indigo  was  formerly  the  chief  staple ;  it  is  a  sure  crop, 
but  its  culture  is  nearly  abandoned.  It  is  now  found  growing  as  an  in- 
digenous plant  in  localities  where  it  had  been  cultivated  over  a  century- 
ago. 

Sisal  and  New  Zealand  hemp  have  proved  valuable  crops  in  various 
localities.  The  castor  bean  grows  luxuriantly,  and  in  the  southern  i)art 
is  perennial.  Pea-nuts  are  extensively  produced,  yielding  large  and  re- 
munerative crops.  Eye  and  oats  are  raised  to  some  extent,  but  princi- 
pally as  forage  crops.  The  culture  of  the  tea  plant  has  been  agitated  for  a 
considerable  i>eriod,  but  we  have  no  reliable  data  showing  the  result 
Every  species  of  mulberry  grows  with  the  greatest  luxuriance  as  far 
south  as  latitude  27^,  and  experiments  made  in  silk  cidture  have  proved 
eminently  satisfactory.  It  seems  quite  probable  that  this  profitable 
branch  of  industry  w^ll  in  time  prove  an  important  interest  to  Florida, 
as  it  bids  fair  to  do  in  California  and  other  sections  of  the  United 
States. 

Nearly  all  the  garden  vegetables  of  this  country  grow  luxuriantly 
here,  including  tomatoes,  peas,  beans,  turnips,  cabbages,  beets,  onions, 
squashes,  radishes,  peppers,  lettuce,  celery,  parsley,  rhubarb,  eg^  plant, 
asparagus,  melons  and  cucumbers,  besides  okra,  cassava,  and  other  plants 
and  vegetables  indigenous  to  tropical  aiid  semi-tix)pical  regions.  A 
very  extensive  variety  of  fruits,  including  most  of  those  of  the  temiMJ- 
rate  zone,  and  many  which  mature  only  under  the  influence  of  a  troi)i- 
cal  sun,  have  been  successful!}^  produced  in  Florida.  Among  those 
which  grow  in  luxuriance,  maturing  in  perfection,  may  be  named  the 
peach,  quince,  apricot,  nectarine,  orange,  lemon,  pimento,  lime,  olive, 
citron,  guava, pecan-nut,  pomegranate,  ana  the  grape;  wiiile  exi>erinients 
of  several  years  have  fully  demonstrated  that  the  culture  of  many  of  the 
tropical  fniits  in  the  more  favored  portions  of  the  State  will  not  only 
prove  successful,  but  highly  remunerative,  among  which  are  the  cocoa- 
nut,  pine-apple,  olive,  Trinidatl  date,  almond,  and  plantain.  All  the 
small  fruits,  including  blackberries,  dewberries,  and  hackberries,  grow 
in  great  abundance  and  luxuriance,  while  the  strawberry  grows  here 
to  the  greatest  perfection. 

No  valuable  deposits  of  important  minerals  have  yet  been  found  here; 
but  ochre,  amethyst,  pit-coal,  topaz,  agate,  carnelian,  chalcedony,  iron 
ore,  limestone,  silicified  shells,  and  corals,  exist  in  various  parts  of  the 
State,  though  in  limited  quantities. 

The  various  kinds  of  stock  grow  well  in  this  region,  with  very  little 
shelter  or  care.  Hogs  thrive  in  all  sections  of  the  State,  ranging  in  the 
woods;  and  cattle  fatten  on  the  nutritious  grasses.  The  cattle  tnxde  has 
become  an  important  and  lucrative  interest.  Sheep  do  well  in  this  vsec- 
tiou.    As  a  grazing  region  Florida  ranks  among  the  first  in  the  Union. 
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In  addition  to  the  natural  supeiior  advantages  of  marine  inter-com- 
municatkm  which  here  exist,  the  facilities  for  railroad  construction  are 
nifiidly  advancing.  In  1846  the  first  railroad  was  put  into  operation;  in 
isiiotiiere  were  four  hundred  and  two  miles  completed,  and  in  1865  there 
wtre  four  hundred  and  sixteen,  while,  on  the  first  of  January,  1869, 
tLere  were  four  hundred  and  thirty  seven  miles  in  operation,  with  a  con- 
siderable extent  pixyected  and  in  process  of  construction. 

Florida,  although  an  old  member  of  the  rei)ublic,  compared  with  some 
otliew,  has  many  of  the  characteristics  of  being  newly  settled.  Circum- 
5tan(*s  have  tended  to  retard  the  development  of  this  region,  possessing 
x»  many  natural  advantages.  It  is  gratifying  to  observ^e  that  under  the 
Dew  order  of  things  the  social  and  political  condition  of  the  State  is 
liifjhiy  encouraging.  The  new  constitution,  recently  adopted,  makes 
ample  provision  for  the  administration  of  justice  to  all,  and  the  care  and 
I'rotHJtion  of  every  class  of  citizens,  including  the  poor,  deaf,  and  blind. 
Liberal  and  coini)rehensive  means  are  provided  for  the  education  of  the 
y««ath  by  means  of  free  public  schools,  seminaries,  and  universities,  sup- 
|««»rtHl  by  a  general  taxation  of  all  real  and  personal  property. 

Tallahassee  is  the  scat  of  State  government,  the  United  States  sur- 
^^yv  geueraFs  office,  and  district  land  office.  Key  West  is  the  largest 
'  -ry  in  the  State.  The  other  principal  towns  are  Jaekson\ille,  St.  Mark's, 
iVusacola,  Appalachicola,  Quincy,  Fernandina,  Monticello,  Cedar  Keys, 
^iaiiiesville,  Lake  City,  St.  Augustine,  Pilatka,  Marianna,  and  Osceola. 
Tbe  jwpulation  of  the  State  in  1830  was  34,370;  in  1840, 54,447 ;  in  1850, 
N,Wo ;  in  18G0,  140,424 ;  and  in  1867, 153,659,  according  to  the  State 
('•Dsas.  During  the  last  year  there  were  75,270  acres  disposed  of  under 
ihe  homestead  law.  Since  the  date  of  the  last  report  the  surveying 
\vstem  has  been  again  put  into  operation  and  the  surveyor  general's 
<'fliee  reopened,  there  being  11,300,000  acres  yet  to  be  surveyed,  hicluding 
tb«»  everglades,  swamps,  and  overflowed  lands,  and  17,349,167.32  acres 
•♦t'  {Miblic  land  to  be  di8i)osed  of. 

Arkansas  was  the  twelfth  State  admitted  under  the  federal  Consti- 
tution, by  act  of  June  15, 1836.  It  lies  north  of  Louisiana,  east  of  Texas 
«*nd  the  Indian  country,  south  of  Missouri,  and  west  of  the  St.  Francis 
-iiiil  Mississippi  rivers,  which  separate  it  from  Mississippi,  Missouri, 
jumI  Teuue^^see.  Arkansas  was  carved  out  of  the  vast  region  acquired 
'■y  parchase  from  France  in  1803,  and  erected  into  a  Territory  by  act 
"f  March  2,  1819.  It  comprises  an  area  of  52,198  square  miles,  or 
''►^4<»6,720  acren,  greater  than  that  of  New  York  and  Connecticut,  or 
^'«rth  Carolina  and  Delaware.  It  extends  through  nearly  three  and 
4  lulf  degrees  of  latitude,  and  occupies  a  most  advantageous  loca- 
*>m  in  the  temperate  zone.  The  chemical  characteristics  of  the  soil,  the 
<b«n>gniphy  and  vegetable  products,  are  similar  to  those  of  the  northern 
iDd  southern  States.  The  physical  conformation  of  the  country  is  very 
oilvautageous,  largely  enhancing  the  value  of  its  geographical  position. 

Iw  tbe  southeast  corner  of  the  State  the  altitude  of  the  surface  does 
^**t  exceed  two  hundred  feet  above  tide-water.  From  this  point  the 
•••mntrj'  rises  to  the  northwest,  and  in  the  interior  attains  an  altitude 
'»f  twi)  thousand  feet  on  the  extensive  plateau,  while  the  mountains  reach 
JO  altitude  of  three  thousand  feet.  Within  the  space  of  about  two  hun- 
♦ir^il  and  forty  mik<ts  from  north  to  south,  in  the  limits  of  this  State,  are  to 
^*-  found  all  the  climatic  and  other  chanicteristics  of  ten  degrees  of  lati- 
tmii*.  Thus,  in  tlie  southern  sections  of  Arkansas  many  varieties  of 
^mi-tiopical  fruits  and  plants  grow  successfully,  and  the  great  southern 
^^ples  are  produced  in  luxuriance.  Approaching  the  northern  sections, 
*^1  th««e  products  give  place  to  the  great  staples  and  products  of  the 
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northern  States.  So  varied  and  extensive  is  the  soil  and  its  products, 
that  with  but  few  exceptions  all  the  cereals,  plant^s,  and  fruits  known  to 
American  husbandmen  may  be  produced  within  the  limits  of  this  Stati*. 
The  eastern  part  of  Arkansas,  bordering  on  the  Mississippi,  includes  a 
broad  allu\ial  belt  from  thirty  to  one  hundred  miles  in  width :  the  lauds 
being  low,  level,  and  subject  to  inundation  in  many  places.  The  soil  is 
of  the  highest  fertility  and  the  surface  is  covered  with  dense  forests  of 
oaks,  cypress,  Cottonwood,  pecan,  black  walnut,  and  a  great  variety  of 
other  trees,  intersected  by  extensive  swamps,  large  lakes,  and  lagoons. 
By  a  thorough  levee  and  drainage  system  it  is  believed  that  nearly  the 
whole  of  this  vast  body  of  rich  alluvial  soil  may  be  reclaimed  and  there- 
by rendered  one  of  the  finest  agricultural  regions  in  the  great  Missis- 
sippi Valley. 

The  valley  of  the  Arkansas  Eiver  extends  diagonally  across  the  cen- 
tral portion  of  the  State  from  northwest  to  southeast.  This  stream,  the 
largest  in  the  State,  and  next  to  the  Missouri  in  importance  as  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Mississippi,  is  navigable  throughout  the  State,  a  distance  of 
five  hundred  and  ninety  miles.  The  rich  alluvions  bordering  this 
river  from  Fort  Smith,  near  the  western  boundary,  to  Little  Rock, 
two  hundred  and  eighty-three  miles,  have  an  average  width  of  about 
five  miles,  and  from  Little  Rock  to  the  confluence  of  the  stream  they 
average  about  twenty  miles.  Red  River  waters  the  extreme  southwest- 
ern part  of  the  State,  which  is  a  rich  agricultural  and  grazing  region. 
This  rich  valley  is  part  of  the  great  cotton-growing  country  of  the  south 
west,  and  is  also  well  adapted  to  the  culture  of  sugar- cane. 

The  Washita  River  waters  the  whole  region  south  of  the  Arkansas,  arid 
between  the  latter  stream  and  Red  River.  It  rises  in  the  western  part  of 
the  State,  flows  first  east  and  thence  southwest,  and  is  navigable  for  three 
hundred  and  fifty  miles.  The  principal  affluents  of  the  Washita  are  the 
Moro,  Saline,  Little  Missouri,  Sabine,  Bayou  Bceuf,  and  Bayou  Bartholo- 
mew. White  River,  which  rises  in  the  northwest,  makes  almost  its  entire 
course  in  Arkansas,  and  with  its  numerous  tributaries  waters  the  whole 
northern  part  of  the  State  and  that  part  of  the  eastern  section  between 
the  valleys  of  the  St.  Francis  and  Arkansas  rivers.  The  bottom  lauds 
along  this  stream  and  its  tributaries  are  subject  to  overflow  in  some  lo- 
calities, but  the  soil  is  of  great  fertility.  The  alluvions  on  White  River, 
equal  in  area  to  those  on  the  Mississippi,  in  this  State  are  fully  as  valua- 
ble, and  less  liable  to  inundation. 

The  St.  Francis  River,  which  bathes  part  of  the  eastern  boundarj', 
rises  in  the  highlands  in  the  southeastern  part  of  Missouri,  and  empties 
into  the  Mississippi  ten  mUes  north  of  Helena.  It  is  almost  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles  long,  and  navigable  at  certain  seasons  for  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles.  Owing  to  recent  depressions  of  the  surface,  large 
districts  in  this  valley  are  covered  by  swamps  and  lagoons.  The  whole 
surface  is  abundantly  well  watered,  and  the  State  has  nearly  three 
thousand  five  hundred  miles  of  navigable  waters.  In  passing  westwanl 
from  the  eastern  border  of  Arkansas,  the  snrface  becomes  more  elevated, 
rising  gradually.  Near  the  center  of  the  State  the  country  becomes 
rolling  and  hilly,  while  the  vast  forests  are  interspersed  with  nndulat- 
ing  prairies.  These  uplands,  in  their  westward  expansion,  terminate  in 
the  Ozark  and  Masserne  Mountains.  The  Ozark  Range  is  first  distin- 
guished near  Little  Rock,  north  of  the  Arkansas  River,  extending  in  a 
northwesterly  direction  beyond  the  limits  of  the  State,  and  sometimes 
attaining  an  altitude  of  two  thousand  feet,  while  the  Masserne  Moun- 
tains lie  south  of  the  Arkansas.  The  other  important  elevations  are  the 
Black  Hills  in  the  north,  and  the  Wishita  Hills  in  the  west. 
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The  conntry  north  of  the  Ozark  Range  is  a  beautiful  intermixture  of 
hills,  plains,  prairie,  and  woodland.  It  is  well  watered,  generally  very 
fertile,  and  is  the  most  thickly  settled  portion  of  the  State.  The'  lands 
on  either  side  of  the  rich  allu^ions  bordering  the  Ai'kansas  consist  of 
hroad  plateaus  and  small  valleys  scarcely  less  fertile,  but  not  quit«  so 
▼ell  watered  aa  the  region  north  of  the  Ozark.  It  is  a  fine  stock  range, 
and  wiU  yield  a  great  variety  of  cereals.  Cotton  also  is  successfully 
produced. 

The  country  between  the  Arkansas  and  White  rivers,  east  of  the 
Ozark  Mountains,  is  about  fifty  miles  in  width  and  one  hundred  in  length, 
extending  from  northwest  to  southeast.  It  consists  of  prairies  and  "  oak 
ftpenings,"  and  is  of  diluvial  formation.  The  region  between  White  and 
J>L  Francis  rivers  is  partly  alluvial  and  partly  diluvial  in  its  formation, 
andof  great  fertility.  Some  places  are  subject  to  overflow,  while  the 
w^due  is  occupied  by  ridges  and  hills  of  no  great  elevation.  By  sys- 
tematw  drainage  the  whole  area  may  be  reclaimed  and  rendered  valuable. 
The  district  south  of  the  Wishita  Mountains  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance is  di\ided  into  a  series  of  ridges  and  valleys,  interspected  by  nu- 
airrona  small  streams  rising  in  the  mountains.  These  streams  afford 
.superior  water-power  for  manufacturing  purposes,  while  the  lands  are  of 
jrppat  value  as  a  stock-growing  region.  South  of  these  hills  is  a  large 
tract  of  country  extending  to  the  southern  boundary  of  the  State,  and 
nearly  across  from  east  to  west,  varied  in  surface  and  soil,  but  gen- 
erally undulating  and  interspersed  with  pine  forests.  Large  portions 
of  these  lands  are  exceedingly  fertile,  particularly  the  black  i^rairie 
*m18.  The  alluvions  on  all  these  streams,  which  embrace  a  large  area 
of  the  State,  are  of  the  highest  fertility,  and  although  extensive  dis- 
tricts principally  of  this  character  of  land  arefreqnently  subject  to  over- 
tfow  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  still  there  is  but  a  ver}^  small  area  of 
the  State  which  may  not  be  reclaimed  by  a  system  of  levees  and 
drainage,  and  rendered  susceptible  of  cultivation.  The  disposition  of 
the  arable  land  in  Arkansas  is  eminently  favorable  to  its  development. 
The  great  variety  of  soils,  the  successions  of  hills  and  valleys,  the  preva- 
lence of  springs,  creeks,  and  rivers,  in  every  section,  are  circumstances 
which  tend  to  produce  a  diffusion  of  advantages  rendering  every  district 
in  the  State  desirable  for  settlement. 

The  climate  of  Arkansas  is  temperate  and  generally  healthy,  but  sub- 
j^t  t*>  sudden  and  frequent  variations.  In  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi 
theannnal  rain-fall  is  about  sixty  inches,  while  in  the  western  part  of  the 
^tate,  bordering  on  the  high  plains  stretching  ou;t  to  the  mountains  in 
the  west,  the  rain-fall  does  not  exceed  fifty-five  inches  annually. 

Tlie  general  course  of  all  the  streams  in  the  State  is  south  and  south- 
west, while  the  \'alleys  are  separated  by  mountains  or  high  ranges  of 
hills  extending  nearly  east  and  west,  thereby  protecting  them  from  the 
«»M  northern  winds  which  sweep  down  from  the  great  ranges  of  moun- 
tains on  the  west.  The  western  part  of  the  State  also  falls  under  the 
influence  of  the  Gulf  tra<le  winds.  All  these  causes  unite  in  producing 
a  temperature  in  the  western  valleys,  particularly  the  valley  of  the  Ar- 
kansas, lower  in  summer  and  several  degrees  higher  in  wintor,  than  on 
the  same  latitude  east  of  the  Mississippi. 

From  what  has  been  said  resi)ecting  the  character  of  the  country,  its 
*mIs  surface,  and  climate,  it  is  apparent  that  there  is  in  Arkansas  but 
a  limited  extent  of  barrens,  deserts,  or  irreclaimable  swamp  land.  And 
it  will  farther  api>ear,  from  the  slight  mention  made  of  the  prairies,  that 
thi*  region  is  properly  a  timber  one,  Arkansas  abounds  in  valuable 
timher  in  all  scions,  and  the  revenues  from  it  are  of  the  first  import- 
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ance,  and  constitute  the  base  of  great  wealth  yet  to  be  realized  in  the 
improvement  of  the  State  and  the  development  of  her  other  sources  of 
wealth.  The  yellow-pine  forests  predominate,  covering  about  one-fourth 
of  the  area  of  the  State  and  interspersed  with  a  very  large  variety  of 
other  valuable  timber.  The  pine  grows  principally  on  the  uplands,  attains 
great  size,  and  is  abundant  and  valuable.  Several  varieties  of  oak 
abound,  both  on  the  rich  alluvions  and  on  the  uplands.  Some  of  these 
species  attain  large  proportions,  and  are  valuable  for  ship-building  and 
other  mechanical  purposes.  In  the  southern  part  of  the  State  there  are 
extensive  forests  of  white  oak.  Bald  cypress,  of  immense  size,  and 
nearly  as  durable  as  red  cedar,  is  found  in  great  abundance  on  the  rich 
alluvions  and  in  the  swamps  and  marshes;  also,  the  tupelo  gum,  a  valua- 
ble tree  for  many  economical  purposes.  Cabinet  woods  occur  in  abund- 
ance, of  which  the  black  walnut,  wild  cheny,  and  maple,  are  the  most 
valuable.  Among  the  numerous  hard  woods  gi'owing  in  the  State  are 
the  black  locust,  sassafras,  red  mulberry,  and  bois  d^irc,  or  osage 
orange.  The  latter  species,  used  for  hedging  in  the  northern  States, 
grows  luxuriantly  in  the  valley  of  the  Ked  Kiver,  often  attaining  four 
feet  in  diameter.  Besides  these  there  are  the  ash,  hickory,  maple,  gum, 
beech,  pecan,  sycamore,  elm,  cottonwood,  cedar,  buttonwood,  and  hack- 
berry.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  many  species  of  trees  are  found 
here  in  abundance,  valuable  for  ornament  as  shade  trees  or  evergreens, 
among  which  may  be  enumerated  the  holly,  willow,  catlep,  China  tree, 
box  elder,  butternut,  palmetto,  dogwood,  plum,  hornbeam,  ironwcKHl, 
mockernut,  juniper,  and  laurel.  The  undergrowth  of  the  forests  consists 
chiefly  of  oak,  arrowwood,  gum,  sassafras,  hazel,  sumac,  hickory,  dog- 
wood, and  kinikinnik,  while  on  the  alluvions,  in  places,  extensive  cane- 
brakes  occur.  Several  varieties  of  wild  fruits  and  berries  grow  abun- 
dantly, and  among  these  are  the  pawpaw,  persimmon,  haw,  whortleberry, 
wild  plum,  and  chinquapin. 

Very  little  ha«,  as  yet,  been  accomplished  in  the  development  of  the 
mineral  resources  of  Arkansas.  The  countr}"  north  of  the  Ozark  Mountains 
contains  deposits  of  lead,  zinc,  manganese,  and  their  associate  metals, 
together  with  fine  marble  and  other  stones.  The  Ozark  Mountains  are 
composed  of  the  "millstone  grit  formation,''  and,  although  not  rich  in 
metals,  yield  many  mineral  products  of  economical  value.  Coal,  iron, 
and  lead  have,  however,  been  found  at  interv^als  throughout  its  whole 
extent.  South  of  these  mountains,  in  the  valley  of  the  Arkansas,  a  vein 
of  excellent  coal  exists;  and  near  Fort  Smith  another,  of  good  quality, 
five  feet  in  thickness,  has  been  discovered.  Coal  may  be  found  in  almost 
every  county  in  the  State,  but  not  always  of  sufficient  thickness  or  quality 
to  be  worth  mining.  The  mountains  south  of  Arkansas  Kiver  have  attracted 
the  most  attention  on  account  of  mineral  deposits,  but,  as  yet,  no  mines 
have  been  developed  to  any  great  extent.  Mining  operations  have  been 
carried  on  in  the  western  part  of  the  State,  and  near  Little  Eock.  The 
minerals  of  the  State  are  chiefly  coal,  iron,  lead,  zinc,  manganese,  gyp- 
sum, and  salt.  Gold  is  said  to  exist  in  White  County.  The  State  abounds 
in  mineral  springs,  the  most  prominent  of  which  are  the  Hot  Springs, 
well  known  for  their  curative  qualities.  In  the  same  locality  sulphur 
and  magnetic  iron,  and  materials  for  hones  and  whetstones,  exist  in  great 
variety.    Crystal  valley  abounds  in  beautiful  rock  crystals. 

The  great  fertility  of  the  soil  is  evinced  by  the  luxuriant  crops  pro- 
duced throughout  the  State.  Cotton  is  the  great  staple,  and  forms  the 
basis  of  agricultural  wealth  in  Arkansas.  It  is  cultivated  in  all  sec- 
tions— on  the  highlands  and  on  the  bottoms — and  yields  abundant  and 
profitable  crops.    Other  crops  may  be  successfully  raised  and  grow  as 
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hi!airiantlj,  bnt  none  have  been  so  remnnerative  a«  the  culture  of  cot- 
ton. Corn  is  pro<luce<l  in  all  soils,  and  in  every  section  of  Arkansas, 
yielding  an  abnudant  return,  and  rarely  fails.  Wheat  is  also  cultivated 
in  ail  parts  of  the  State,  and  fine  crops  are  produced,  especially  on  the 
allovions.  All  sections,  except  those  localities  given  exclusively  to  cot- 
ton culture,  have  always  produced  sufficient  wheat  for  home  supply. 
Lar^e  crops  have  been  produced  upon  lands  formerly  planted  in  cotton 
for  a  series  of  years;  and  at  present  a  wheat  crop  forms  part  of  the  pro- 
ikct  of  every  well-regulated  farm.  The  northwestern  part  of  the 
State  has  taken  the  lead  in  the  culture  of  this  cereal.  Tobacco  is  pro- 
ih(rd  throughout  the  State  in  small  quantities,  for  home  supply.  It 
;nvfs  a  good  yield,  and  may  be  made  profitable.  Oats  and  barley  are 
niltirated  in  all  sections  of  the  State,  yielding  abundant  croi)S.  These, 
however,  have  heretofore  been  generally  produced  for  domestic  use, 
and  not  for  market.  Buckwheat  yields  abundantly,  but  is  raised  only 
for  home  demand.  All  kinds  of  root  crops  produced  in  the  temperate 
rotH-  succeed  in  this  State.  The  native  grasses  of  Arkansas  include 
•lj;ny-five  varieties,  which  are  unrivaled  for  luxuriance.    The  hay  crop 

*  in  important  product  in  the  State,  and  is  raised  chiefly  on  the  rich 
alluvions.  A  great  variety  of  fruits  may  be  successfully  cultivated  here, 
ill  Imling  species  grown  in  the  northern  localities,  as  well  as  those  which 
SKirly  approach  the  tropics.  Apples,  pears,  peaches,  plums,  grapes,  apri- 
•^'ts  strawberrieKS,  and  other  small  fruits,  grow  luxuriantly  in  all  parts 
•»f  the  State,  while  the  fig  and  some  other  species  of  semi-tropical  fruits 
niav  al«o  Ik*  found  yielding  well  in  favorable  seasons,  but  occasionally 
rrtjttiring  sheltered  situations. 

<*onjjress  has  made  liberal  concessions  to  aid  in  the  construction  of 
railnwda  in  Arkansas,  and  the  extensive  railrojwl  system  projected 
th^»n«rhout  the  State  is  being  pushed  forward  to  completion.  This,  with 
*hH  jnvat  system  of  water  communication  extending  throughout  its 
arva,  will  afford  facilities  for  transportation  fully  adequate  to  the  wants 
of  commerce. 

This  State  affords  to  immigrants  the  inducements  of  a  fine,  salubrious 
<!imate,  a  prolific  soil  adapted  to  the  culture  of  the  most  valuable  agri- 
■nltiiral  products,  with  business  and  numerous  other  advantages  inci- 
'l»*nt  to  long-settled  communities. 

Little  Rock,  the  capital  of  the  State,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of 
Arkansas  River,  three  hundred  and  eight  miles  from  its  confluence  with 
'ii*-  Mississippi,  has  an  active  trade,  and  a  population  of  ten  thousand. 
Arkansas  Post  is  two  hundred  and  thirty  miles  below  the  capital,  on 
Arkansas  River,  and  was  laid  out  by  the  French  in  1685.  The  other 
[•nnripal  towns  are  Fayetteville,  Fort  Smith,  Van  Buren,  Camden, 
I'nneetou,  Helena,  Carrolton,  Fulton,  Warren,  Marion,  Bolivar,  Pine 
''Inff,  Clarksville,  Eldorado,  and  Washington. 

J*in<-e  the  date  of  last  report,  196,486  acres  have  been  disposed  of 
nnclpr  the  homestead  law,  leaving  11,377,943  acres  yet  to  be  disposed  of 
:ti  Arkansas. 

l>iMtrict  land  offices  are  located  at  Little  Eock,  Clarksville,  and  Wash- 
•nLton,  which  are  prepared  to  entertain  applications  for  the  entry  of 
jmMic  lands. 

SECOND  DIVISION — ^REGION  OP  GEBEAI^S. 

The  public  land  States  embraced  in  this  division  are  O  hio,  Indiana, 
niinoiK,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin,  on  the  east  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
•(nd  MistMHui,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Elansas,  IS^ebraska,  and  Dakota,  on  the 
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west.  This  vast  region,  embracing:  751,736  square  miles,  or  481,106,908 
acres,  transcends  the  united  area  of  the  British  Islands,  France,  Bel- 
gium, Holland,  Denmark,  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Itiily,  which  is 
749,372  square  mileSj  with  a  population  of  nearly  or  quite  150,000,000. 

By  the  Mississippi  River  this  grand  di\ision  is  separatetl  into  two 
subordinate  ones,  the  eastern  embracing  an  area  of  239,558  square 
miles,  or  153,317,120  acres,  and  the  western  512,178  square  miles,  or 
327,789,788-acres. 

The  eastern  division  is  richly  endowed  with  agricultural  and  mineral 
resources ;  its  general  surface  is  undulating,  nowhere  rising  into  moun- 
tains. It  is  generally  heavily  timbered,  but  intersected  by  large  bodies 
of  prairie.  Its  manufacturing  cai)acitie8  are  in  process  of  development 
and  promise  great  results. '  Its  water  power  has  been  but  very  partially 
called  into  requisition,  while  its  immense  forests  and  coal  dei)osits,  the 
latter  covering  a  workable  area  of  more  than  70,000  square  miles,  afford 
the  elements  of  artificial  motive  power  beyond  computation.  The 
annual  aggi*egate  of  cereal  and  root  crops  is  now  between  six  hundred 
and  seven  hundred  millions  of  bushels,  and  other  agricultural  produc- 
tions in  proportion. 

The  products  of  coal,  iron,  copper,  lead,  salt,  and  other  minerals,  are 
annually  increasing,  and  have  already  attained  commanding  aggregates. 
The  population  of  the  eastern  portion  at  the  present  time  is  over  9,000,000, 
and  the  probability  is  that  the  coming  decennial  census  w  ill  show  at 
least  10,000,000.  There  yet  remain  in  the  States  above  enumerated 
east  of  the  Mississippi  13,888,121  a<jres  of  public  land  undisposed  of. 

The  western  portion  of  this  great  cereal  region  embraces  two  tiers  of 
States — the  first,  Missouri,  Iowa,  and  Minnesota,  bordering  upon  the 
Mississippi,  has  made  great  advances  in  civilization ;  the  other  Siate 
rapidly  advancing  in  prosperity  are  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  with  th  ^ 
Territory  of  Dakota,  extending  northward  to  the  British  frontiers,  have 
been  more  recently  settled,  but  are  receiving  large  and  increasing  imiui- 
gration. 

The  first  three  of  these  States  compare  in  general  characteristics  to 
the  eastern  section,  but  the  others,  lying  in  the  declivity  of  the  liocky 
Mountains,  present  characteristics  allying  them  in  some  points  to  the 
unique  areas  lying  fiirther  west.  The  cereal  productiveness  along  the 
Mississippi  is  not  less  marked  than  in  the  States  of  the  same  group  to 
the  eastward.  But  west  of  the  Missouri  Kiver  the  agricultural  charac- 
ter seems  better  suited  to  grazing  than  to  crop-raising.  The  mineral 
resources  of  this  western  section,  so  far  as  developed,  are  very  promising, 
while  the  manufacturing  facilities  are  unsurpassed.  The  population  is 
not  less  than  4,000,000,  making  about  13,000,000  for  the  whole  grand 
division.  There  still  remain  of  undisposed  public  lands  212,208,307 
acres,  making  an  entire  area  liable  to  private  appropriation  of  226,090,429 
acres. 

The  climate  of  both  these  divisions  is  salubrious,  but  presents  great 
varieties  of  temperature,  moisture,  &c.,  suited  to  different  kinds  of  agri- 
cultural production. 

Tlie  commercial  facilities  are  favorable  to  the  development  of  an 
enormous  trade,  which  is  beginning  to  exhibit  some  of  its  proportions. 

Ohio,  which  formed  part  of  the  old  "Northwestern  Territory-,"  was 
originally  gi*anted  by  royal  charter  to  several  of  the  ante-revolutionary 
colonial  governments,  and  was  by  them,  at  different  times  after  the  dis- 
ruption of  colonial  relations  with  Great  J^ritain,  ceded  to  the  general 
government  for  the  common  benefit  of  the  nation.  By  the  celebrated 
ordinance  of  1787  this  splendid  domain,  exceeding  in  extent  the  French 
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empire,  was  organized  under  territorial  govemment  based  upon  the 
noblest  principles.  In  1802  the  present  State  was  erected  in  the  eastern 
fiart  of  the  Territory,  embracing  an  area  200  by  195  miles,  equal  to 
:KMW4  square  mile^s,  or  25,576,960  acres. 

Within  the  limits  of  Ohio  our  public-land  system  was  inaugurated 
under  the  onlinance  of  1785,  passed  by  the  old  Continental  Congress. 
The  earlier  operations  of  the  system  in  this  State  were  singularly  com- 
plicatwi  by  reservations  in  the  claims  of  the  States  ceding  the  territor5% 
Vii^nia  reserved  4,204,800  acres  between  the  Sciota  and  Little  Miami 
rivers,  nearly  one-sixth  of  the  area  of  the  State,  to  satisfy  the  claims  of 
the  officers  and  soldiers  of  her  Continental  line.  Connecticut  retained 
:t..s<M»,000  acres  bordering  upon  Lake  Erie,  and  surrendered  her  claims 
under  her  colonial  charter  to  the  zone  between  the  41st  and  42d  parallels 
westward.  Of  this  reservation  she  retained  only  the  title  to  the  soil, 
the  right  of  eminent  domain  being  resigned  to  the  general  govemment. 
S<ime  500,000  a^^res  of  the  western  part  of  this  reservation  were  granted, 
in  1792,  to  certain  of  her  citizens,  whose  property  had  been  burned  by 
thr  raids  of  the  British  troops  under  Arnold  and  others  during  the  rev- 
•Jtttiouary  war.  These  latter  donations  are  commonly  known  as  "fire 
iands," 

The  United  States  military  lands  constitute  a  separate  tract  west  ot 
tbe  first  seven  ranges  of  townships  surveyed  under  the  ordinance  of 
Mareh  20, 1785,  to  the  Scioto  River.  These  lands,  embracing  2,500,000 
acres,  were  appropriated  by  act  of  June  1, 1796,  to  satisfy  certain  claims 
•►f  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  revolutionary  war.  Land  warrants  granted 
l»y  the  United  States  for  services  in  the  revolutionary  w  ar  were  locatable 
in  that  district  up  to  the  3d  of  July,  1832,  when,  by  statute  of  that  date, 
the  va<'aut  lands  in  the  United  States  military  district  were  laid  open  to 
Nik  and  the  scrip  principle  in  satisfying  warrants  was  adopted. 

The  Ohio  Comi)any's  purchase,  lying  along  the  Ohio  Eiver  in  the  south- 
«fc«t  comer  of  the  State,  originall}'  embraced  1,500,000  acres,  of  which, 
however,  less  than  1,000,000  were  j)aid  for  and  patented.  Symmes's  pur- 
<'hai<e,  including  311,682  acres,  extends  from  the  Ohio  Eiver  northward 
between  the  Miami  and  Little  Miami  Kivers,  with  a  breadth  averaging 
tfft»nty-8even  miles.  The  two  tracts  last  mentioned  were  subject  to  the 
«h«K>l  reservation  of  the  16th  section  in  every  township,  and  of  section 
-"•♦  for  the  support  of  the  gospel.  Several  smaller  tracts  reserved  for 
^pt^ial  purposes  present  anomalies  in  the  earlier  land  operations  which 
^uJ)>e<|uont  legislation  has  happily  removed.  The  substitution  of  mili- 
tary lioanty  land  warrants  for  the  old  methods  of  meeting  the  claims  of 
*^T  officers  and  soldiers  has  very  greatly  simphfied  this  branch  of  the 
public  service. 

The  public  land  operations  in  Ohio  may  be  regarded  as  practically 
♦•!<»sed,  only  a  very  few  isolated  tracts  remaining  at  the  disposal  of  the 
jn-uenil  government. 

<)f  the  25,576,060  acres  in  the  whole  State,  the  census  of  1860  showed 

cash  value 

iproved  lands. 

improved 

*'n\  s,l46,0O0  acres  of  unimproved  land;  total,  17.997,493  acres,  with  a 
^it^h  value  of  $358,758,603.  The  comparison  of  tnese  aggregates  gives 
^i>I)e  to  very  interesting  reflections.  The  unincluded  area  of  the  State 
•luriiip:  ten  years  hail  shrunk  from  7,579,467  acres  to  5,104,819,  or  about 
"liHthinL  The  proportion  of  the  entire  area  covered  by  agricultural 
uu|»niveroents  had  increased  from  one-third  to  one-half,  while  the  iinim- 
jinived  lands  embraced  in  farms  had  decreased  nearly  300,000  acres. 
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The  entire  average  included  in  farms  had  increased  2,474,648,  or  14  per 
cent.,  and  the  cash  vahie  of  farms  $319,374,388,  or  nearly  ninety  per 
cent.  The  number  of  farms  had  increased  from  143,807  to  179,880,  or 
twenty -five  per  cent.,  while  the  population  in  the  same  time  had  increased 
only  eighteen  per  cent.  This  gratifying  increase  in  the  proportion  of 
persons  interested  in  the  soil  would  doubtless  be  still  further  enhanced 
by  comparing  the  aggregates  of  urban  proprietors  for  1850  and  1860, 
which,  from  the  rapid  growth  of  towns  in  the  State,  must  have  very 
greatly  increased.  The  average  acreage  of  farms  had  declined  from  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  to  one  hundred  and  fourteen  acres.  The  value 
of  agricultural  implements  increa.sed  from  $12,750,585,  in  1850,  to 
$17,538,832,  in  1860,  or  nearly  thirty-eight  per  cent.  The  value  of  live 
stock  went  up  from  $44,121,741  to  $80,384,819,  or  eighty -two  per  cent. 

These  aggregates,  according  to  the  most  reliable  information,  have 
very  greatly  increased  dui'ing  the  current  decade.  The  amount  of  ira- 
l)roved  lands  in  farms  has  specially  been  enhanced,  at  the  expense, 
however,  of  the  class  of  unimproved  lands;  for  it  is  not  supposable  that 
an  amount  of  wild,  uninclosed  land  is  found  in  the  State,  suflScient, 
after  deducting  the  highways,  towns,  and  watercourses,  to  swell  the 
aggregate  of  inclosed  but  unimproved  lands.  The  value  of  farm  lands, 
according  to  tables  compiled  in  1867  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
had  increased  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  per  cent,  in  seven  years.  It  Ls 
not  at  all  out  of  the  way  to  estimate  the  increase,  in  1869,*  at  fifty  per 
cent,  upon  the  returns  of  1860.  This  would  place  the  present  value  of 
farms  at  about  $1,000,000,000.  Tlie  value  of  farm  implements  and  ma- 
chinery cannot  be  much  less  than  $25,000,000,  while  the  value  of  live 
stock  may  reach  $140,000,000.  The  census  reports  of  1860  showed  a 
considerable  reduction  in  the  average  acreage  of  farms,  thus  enlarging 
the  number  of  agricultural  proprietors — a  salutary  tendency  which  there 
is  reason  to  believe  is  at  least  eipially  operative  during  the  current 
decade,  the  area  now  under  cultivation,  of  all  kinds,  or  devoted  to 
grazing,  being  probably  not  less  than  15,000,000  acres. 

The  soil  of  Ohio  is  of  a  high  average  fertility,  generally  free  from 
rock,  and  easily  worked.  There  is  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  surface 
unavailable  for  production  of  some  sort.  The  crops  of  1860,  1866,  and 
1867,  respectively,  the  first  taken  from  the  last  United  States  census 
report,  and  the  others  from  the  statistical  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  1868,  present  the  following  aggregates:  \Mieat,  15,119,047, 
5,824,747,  and  13,350,726  bushels;  maize  73,543,190,  80,336,320,  and 
63,875,064  bushels ;  rye,  683,686,  (i22,333,  and  1,025,291  bushels;  oats, 
15,049,234,  21,856,564,  and  18,534,222  bushels ;  barley,  1,663,868,  1,353,- 
955,  and  1,604,179  bushels;  buckwheat,  2,370,660,  1,292,415,  and  590,- 
245  bushels;  potatoes,  11,687,467,  6,725,577,  and  5,744,530  bushels. 
The  following  aggregates  are  found  in  the  reports  for  1860  and  1867, 
respectively:  Hay,  1,564,502,  and  2,280,242  tons;  tobacco,  25,092,581, 
and  10,790,575  pounds ;  flax,  882,423,  and  10,523,876  pounds  of  fiber; 
butter,  48,543,162,  and  34,883,445  pounds;  cheese,  21,618,803  pounds; 
sugar,  (maple  and  sorghum,)  3,345,508,  and  2,753,314  pounds;  molasses, 
1,594,618  gallons ;  wool,  10,608,927,  and  24,848,624  pounds.  The  orchanl 
products  in  1860  were  valued  at  $1,920,309;  in  1867  they  aggregated 
9,723,892  bushels  of  apples,  1,359,604  of  peaches,  and  83,853  of  pears, 
representing  a  value  at  least  double  that  returned  in  1860.  In  present- 
ing these  comparative  statements  it  is  but  just  to  state  that  the  crops 
of  1866  and  1867,  the  latest  available  in  the  preparation  of  this  article, 
were  in  many  respects  below  the  average,  and  that  the  crops  of  1868 
and  1869  would  exhibit  a  large  increase  upon  the  above  figures.    It  has 
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been  ascertained  that  the  tobacco  crop  of  1868  amounted  to  22,183,693 
ponnda,  and  that  the  sngar  and  molasses  product  of  the  same  year 
embraced  5,712,587  pounds  and  6,051,213  gallons,  respectively. 

It  is  known  that  increased  attention  is  now  paid  to  the  production  of 
the  more  delicate  fibers  and  fruits.  The  increments  in  the  flax,  wool, 
and  orchard  products  are  especially  remarkable.  The  improvement  in 
the  quality  of  this  production  has  more  than  kept  pace  with  its  enlarge- 
ment in  quantity.  In  mining  enterprise  an  equal  enlargement  is  observ- 
able. The  production  of  mineral  coal  expanded  from  34,290,359  bush- 
eK  or  1,368,814  tons,  in  1865,  to  42,130,021  bushels,  or  1,685,201  tons,  in 
WS,  and  to  46,703,820  bushels,  or  1,868,153  tons,  in  1867.  Of  pig  iron 
167^1  tons  were  made  in  1867,  being  an  increase  of  85,801,  or  more 
than  one  hundred  per  cent.,  over  the  product  of  the  previous  year.  The 
salt  product  of  1867  was  over  2,000,000  bushels.  The  increase  in  these 
branches  of  production  indicates  a  diversification  of  industry  and  the 
development  of  higher  civilization.  The  extension  of  manufacturing 
enterprise  is  absorbing  a  portion  of  the  capital  and  labor  that  otherwise 
todM  be  devoted  to  agriculture.  The  census  of  1860  presented  11,123 
e8tablif^ments.  with  a  capital  of  157,295,303,  employing  65,749  male 
and  9,853  female  operatives,  paying  them  $22,302,989  per  annum,  and 
prodncing  articles  valued  at  $121^691,148  per  annum.  It  is  to  be  re- 
petted  that  the  admirable  statistical  reports  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
had  not  been  extended  to  embrace  the  manufacturing  as  well  as  the 
agrienltural  and  mining  interests  of  the  State.  There  is  amx^le  reason 
to  believe  that  the  progress  of  Ohio  in  that  higher  element  of  indus- 
trial activity  has  been  much  greater  than  it«  advance  in  the  production 
of  raw  material. 

The  forest  trees  of  the  State  embrace  all  the  varieties  of  oak,  maple, 
hickory,  poplar,  sycamore,  pawpaw^  dogwood,  beech,  &c.  The  fuel-pro- 
doeiDg  capacities  of  the  State  are  further  enhanced  oy  the  existence  of 
at  least  12,000  square  miles  of  workable  coal  area^  about  double  that  of 
England,  whose  steam  x>ower,  according  to  the  London  Times,  equals 
doobte  the  muscular  force  of  the  entire  human  race.  This  coal  area 
(pccQpies  the  eastern  and  southeastern  portion  of  the  State,  among  the 
western  foot-hills  proper  of  the  Alleghany  Mountain  system.  To  the 
northwest  of  the  coal  measures  is  found  a  very  narrow  belt  of  the 
onderlying  coal  conglomerate,  forming  the  rim  of  the  coal  basin.  To 
this  micoeed  the  Chemung  ana  Portage  groups,  and  other  formations  in 
the  downward  series  of  the  Devonian  and  Silurian  systems. 

The  climate  of  the  south  part  of  the  State  is  mild,  the  winters  seldom 
admitting  of  snow-fall  to  the  extent  of  a  protracted  sleighing  season* 

Towards  the  north,  and  especially  on  the  declivity  of  Lake  Erie,  the 
mM  iBcreases  to  an  equality  with  the  same  parallels  in  the  eastern 
St^eft.  This  climate,  not  sufficiently  warm  to  enervate,  presents  to  a 
fertile  soil  all  the  stimulus  necessary  to  splendid  production.  In  salu- 
Wty  Ohio  will  compare  with  any  nart  of  the  Union.  There  are  no 
Boantain  ranges  in  the  State,  but  the  hills  on  the  crest  line,  near  the 
(imter,  rise  to  an  elevation  of  at  least  one  thousand  feet  above  sea  level. 
The  sbatbem  slope  of  the  State  is  longer  than  the  northern,  as  is 
evidenced  by  the  greater  length  of  the  streams  emptying  into  the  Ohio 
River.  The  landscape  presents  a  great  variety  of  tranquil  beauty.  The 
fX^Mt  agricaltoral  sections  of  Ohio  are  the  Miami  and  Scioto  Valleys,  in 
vhidi  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  com  crops  of  the  State  are  produced. 

Meteorological  observations  have  been  kept  up  with  considerable  reg- 
ularity in  about  twenty  different  localities  in  the  State  for  a  niunber  of 
yean.    From  these  it  appetirs  that  the  north  winds  of  Lake  Erie  reduce 
8i 
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the  mean  temperature  of  the  middle  of  the  State  almost  to  an  eqnality 
with  the  northern  boundary.  Kelly's  Island  is  the  sixteenth  of  a  degree 
Fahrenheit  warmer  in  winter  than  Urbana,  one  and  a  half  degree  south- 
ward in  latitude,  while  the  summer  temperature  is  but  the  twenty-fourth 
of  a  degree  Fahrenheit  colder.  Cincinnati,  one  degree  further  south, 
presents  an  annual  mean  temperature  nearly  Ave  degrees  warmer  than 
either.  The  rain-fall,  according  to  reliable  observations  in  at  least 
twelve  localities,  during  1867,  was  forty-three  inches,  being  about  three 
inches  greater  than  the  average  of  a  number  of  years. 

In  all  the  physical  elements  of  comfort  Ohio  is  amply  endowed.  The 
results  of  three-quarters  of  a  century  of  progress  in  material  resources 
may  be  seen  in  the  statistics  of  real  estate  and  internal  improvements. 
The  total  value  of  taxable  property  returned  to  the  auditor  of  state  for 
the  year  1868  was  11,143,461,386,  yet  it  is  estimated  that  the  personal 
andreal  estate  of  Ohio,  at  its  present  full  value,  cannot  be  less  than 
12,500,000,000.  Of  the  moneyed  institutions  the  returns  of  1868  show 
one  hundred  and  thirty-five  national  and  one  hundred  and  eighteen 
other  banks,  with  a  capital  of  $27,313,720 ;  eighty-two  Ohio  joint-stock 
and  mutual  fire  insurance  companies,  with  a  paid-up  capital  of  $4,604,853; 
sixty-six  fire  insurance  companies  of  other  American  and  foreign  states 
doiDg  business  in  this  State  upon  an  aggregate  capital  of  |39,835,75(>; 
besides  a  large  number  of  native  and  foreign  life  insurance  companies. 

The  natural  internal  communications  embrace  over  eight  hundred 
miles  of  river  and  lake  navigation,  including  the  slack-water  improve- 
ments of  the  Muskingum  Eiver.  The  artificial  highways  embrace  three 
hundred  and  sixty-one  turnpikes  and  plank  roads,  with  an  aggregate 
length  of  3,251  miles,  besides  sixty-seven  thousand  miles  of  common 
roads;  nearly  one  thousand  miles  of  canal,  including  two  complete  lines 
from  the  Ohio  River  to  Lake  Erie.  The  railroad  system  embraces  thirty- 
five  different  railroads,  with  a  total  length,  including  main  lines  and 
branches,  of  3,255  miles,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $103,346,607,  besides  a 
funded  debt  for  construction  and  equipment  of  $79,996,542,  represent 
ing  a  capital  actively  invested  within  the  State  of  $183,343,149  89.  The 
gross  annual  earnings  are  $28,788,827  28 ;  the  expenditures  $28,802,875 
27 ;  passengers  carried,  9,436,416 ;  and  the  tons  of  freight  transported 
during  1868, 11,813,535,  which,  at  an  average  value  of  one  hundred  dol- 
lars per  ton,  woidd  amount  to  over  $1,000,000,000.  The  internal  com- 
merce of  the  State  may  be  safely  estimated  at  twice  that  amount. 

The  growth  of  towns  and  cities  in  Ohio  is  remarkable,  even  amid  the 
other  wondrous  developments  of  her  prosperity.  Some  tbrty-eight  of 
the  more  prominent  towns  exhibit  rates  of  increase  since  1860  varying 
from  twenty  to  two  hundred  per  cent.  Of  this  number,  Cincinnati,  in 
1868,  had  285.000  inhabitants ;  Cleveland,  85,000 ;  Dayton  and  Colum- 
bus,  32,000:  Toledo,  30,000;  Zanesville,  Springfield,  Hamilton,  Chilli- 
cothe,  Steuoenville,  Sandusky,  Portsmouth,  and  Akix)u,  from  10,000  to 
15,000. 

This  mass  of  material  prosperity  is  directed  by  moral  and  intellectual 
forces  of  immense  efficiency,  which  are  partly  revealed  by  the  etluca- 
tional  and  religious  establishments.  The  report  of  the  school  com- 
missioner for  1868  shows  an  aggregate  of  1,019,192  enumerated  youth, 
of  all  colors,  for  whose  education  provision  was  made  by  law  at  the 
expense  of  tne  State  treasury,  being  an  increase  of  23,942,  or  2.40 
per  cent,  over  the  aggregate  of  the  previous  year.  The  amount 
exx)ended  for  teachers'  salaries  during  the  year  was  $3,387,901,  an 
increase  of  $192,673.  The  total  number  of  school-houses  was  11,406, 
valued  at  $10,330,097.    The  total  number  of  volumes  in  libraries  was 
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286,€$L  The  total  enrollment  of  pupils  was  731,772,  being  an  increase 
of  27,005,  or  about  four  per  cent,  over  the  previous  year.  These  schools 
are  graded  upon  an  admirable  system,  and  are  managed  with  great  skill 
atid  efficiency.  Their  influence  in  elevating  the  tone  of  popular  intelli- 
gfDce  is  incalculable. 

Be:§ides  these  public  schools,  the  educational  system  of  the  State  em- 
braces four  hundred  and  eighty  private  academies  and  high  schoolS| 
with  8ix  hundred  and  eighty -three  teachers  and  pupils;  and  twenty  uni- 
versities and  colleges,  with  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  professors, 
fifty-three  tutors,  and  5,054  students.  The  latter  have  an  aggregate 
eodowment  of  $1,526,073,  and  buildings,  grounds,  and  apparatus,  valued 
at  $1^24,909.  Of  the  academies  and  high  schools  a  large  number  are 
dedicated  to  the  higher  branches  of  female  education. 

The  census  of  1^0  showed  5,210  churches  in  the  State,  valued  at 
(12,988,312,  and  affording  accommodations  to  1,996,678  hearers,  nearly 
tile  whole  of  the  population  at  that  time.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
church  accommodations  have  fully  kept  pace  with  the  population  during 
the  passing  decade,  while  the  character  of  church  architecture  has  been 
very  greatly  raised. 

The  population  of  Ohio  in  1860  was  2,339,511 ;  in  1868,  as  estimated 
l»}  the  State  authorities,  it  was  2,800,000.  By  the  ninth  census  it  will 
M  be  less  than  three  millions,  if,  indeed,  it  is  not  already  up  to  that 
OQOilier. 

bniANA,  the  second  State  erected  out  of  the  old  Northwest  Territory, 
vjw  admitted  into  the  Union  in  1816.  It  lies  to  the  west  of  Ohio, 
extending  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  miles  from  north  to  south,  and 
"iM*  htmthed  and  thirty-five  miles  from  east  to  west,  with  an  area  of 
XVSJH)  square  miles,  or  21,637,760  acres.  Of  this  surface,  in  1860, 
W;ts8,292  acres  were  inclosed  in  farms  valued  at  $356,712,175,  embrac- 
lujf  .s^>i2,183  acres  of  improved  and  8,146,109  of  unimproved  lands. 
<*«'m|Miped  with  the  census  of  1850,  the  total  surface  included  in  farms 
t-ihibits  an  increase  of  3,594,687  acres,  or  nearly  thirty  per  cent.,  the 
improved  lands  absorbing  of  this  extent  3,196,140  acres,  being  an  increase 
»»f  sixty -three  i>er  cent,  in  ten  years.  The  cash  value  of  farms  had  been 
•luring  the  same  period  enhanced  $220,327,002,  or  nearly  one  hundred 
And  sixty  i>er  cent.  The  number  of  farms  in  the  Stiite  had  increased  from 
it).>f96  in  1850,  to  131,826  in  1860,  while  during  the  same  period  the  aver- 
.!;:«*  area  of  farms  had  decreased  from  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  acres 
t«  me  hundred  and  twenty-four.  The  value  of  farming  implements  and 
iiiA<hiner>-  had  risen  from  $6,704,444  to  $10^457,897. 

The  public  land  system  in  Indiana,  in  which  State  the  United  States 
lu^  nearly  disposed  of  its  proprietary  interest,  exhibits  very  few  of 
tliiwe  anomulies  which  complicated  its  earlier  operations  in  Ohio,  and 
«'"'n.M?<juently  gave  much  less  ground  for  litigation,  which  grew  out  of 
tbf  conflicting  land  titles  of  her. sister  State.  The  public  land  in  the 
^ate  has  been  almost  entirely  appropriated  by  private  owners,  under 
the  different  laws  of  Congress^  only  1,920.23  acres  in  small  detached 
traiu  remaining  undisposed  of.  The  settlement  of  Indiana  seems  to 
bve  been  attended  with  few  of  those  circumstances  which  gave  noto- 
r*iy  to  the  earlier  settlement  of  Ohio  or  Illinois.  Timothy  Flint,  in  his 
**HiKiory  and  Geography  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,"  ascribes  this  to  the 
^-t  tliat  the  earlier  settlers  of  Indiana  were  generally  young  men  with 
^^  capital  or  families,  who  required  no  large  trains  of  wagons  and  domes- 
ri<*  auiiiuils  to  transport  their  small  proportion  of  worldly  goods.  The 
<^»ui|iaiatively  amooth  working  of  the  public  land  system  deprived  the 
St^tf  also  of  several  of  those  exciting  questions  which  have  constituted 
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controlling  points  of  interest  in  the  early  history  of  neighboring  States. 
Yet  the  growth  of  Indiana  was  rapid  and  steady. 

The  face  of  the  country  presents  a  general  resemblance  to  Ohio.  A 
belt  of  hills  and  bluffs  extends  in  varying  distance  back  from  the  Ohio 
River.  A  low  ridge  extends  transversely  across  the  State  to  the  north- 
west, giving  rise  to  rapids  in  the  Ohio,  White,  and  Wabash  rivers.  The 
crest  line  is  near  the  northern  part  of  the  Stat^,  as  is  shown  in  the 
greater  length  of  the  Ohio  tributaries.  On  the  border  of  Lake  Michigan 
is  a  range  of  sandhills,  back  of  which  rise  heavy  pine  forests.  The  cen- 
tral and  northern  i)ortions  present  an  agreeable  variety  of  prairie  and 
heavy  timbered  country,  upon  which  are  found  all  the  leading  species  of 
oak,  poplar,  ash,  walnut,  hickory,  elm,  cherry,  and  maple.  The  region 
bordering  on  the  Ohio  has  been  largely  denuded  of  its  timber,  originally 
very  abundant,  to  supply  fuel  and  lumber  to  the  trade  of  the  river;  a 
deficiency  which,  under  the  pressure  of  necessity,  will  doubtless  be  snp- 

jed  by  tree-planting. 

This  portion  of  the  State,  including  the  Ohio  and  Whitewater  Valleys, 
iftbont  5,500  square  miles  in  extent,  is  a  limestone  region,  two-thirds  of 
which  is  excellent  farming  land,  the  residue  being  fit  only  for  grazing. 
White  River  Valley,  embracing  some  9,000  square  miles,  extends  cen- 
trally from  the  Wabash  River  to  the  Ohio  frontier.  It  is  uniformly  level 
•and  mostly  heavy  timbered.  The  soil  is  of  excellent  character,  free  from 
rock.  The  Wabash  Valley,  covering  12,000  square  miles,  and  interlock- 
ing with  the  White  River  Valley,  extends  northeasterly  and  northwardly 
to  include  the  northern  portion.  About  2,000  square  miles  of  tlie  Man- 
mee  Valley  of  Ohio  lie  in  this  State.  These  valleys  embrace  immense 
H>odies  of  fertile  land  with  admirable  water-power  in  many  localities. 

The  agriculture  of  Indiana,  under  a  prosperous  movement,  has  devel- 
oped magnificent  results.  The  value  of  live  stock  increased  from  1850 
to  1860  from  $22,478,555  to  $41,855,539,  or  nearly  ninety  per  cent.,  the 
diflferent  aggregates  of  horses,  asses,  mules,  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine, 
:6howing  increments  varying  from  fifty  to  three  hundred  per  cent.  The 
leading  crops  for  the  years  1850, 1860,  and  1867,  the  first  two  being  taken 
from  the  census  reports,  and  the  latter  from  the  agricultural  tables  at 
Washington,  are  .represented  by  the  following  aggregates:  wheat, 
6,214,458,  16,848,267,  and  16,861,000  bushels;  rye,  78,792,  463,495,  and 
396,000  bushels;  corn,  52,964,363,  71,588,919,  and  80,757,000  bushels; 
oats,  5,655,014,  5,317,831,  and  11,174,000  bushels;  barley,  45,483,382,245, 
and  346,000  bushels;  potatoes,  2,083,377,  3,866,647,  and  7,238,000  bush- 
els; tobacco,  1,044,620,  7,993,378,  and  10,769,000  pounds;  hav,  403,230, 
622,426,  and  2,219,000  tons.  The  wool  products  of  1850  and  1860,  respect- 
ively, were  2,610,287  and  2,552,318  pounds;  orchard  products,  $324,940 
and  $1,258,942;  wine,  14,055  and  102,895  gallons;  market  garden  pro- 
ducts, $72,864  and  $387,027;  butter,  12,881,535  and  18,306,651  pounds; 
flax,  584,469  and  97,119  pounds;  sugar,  2,921,192  and  1,541,761  pounds; 
molasses,  180,325  and  1,173,957  gallons.  It  is  but  just  to  observe  that 
the  returns  of  the  crops  of  1867  were  meager,  and  that  in  many  of  the 
above  aggregates  the  crops  of  1868  and  1869  exhibit  a  very  great  ad- 
vance. I^e  value  of  slaughtered  animals  increased  from  $6,567,935  in 
1850  to  $9,824,204  in  1860. 

The  census  reports  of  1850  and  1860,  in  regard  to  the  manufactures  of 
Indiana,  give  the  following  aggregates:  number  of  establishments,  4,392 
and  5,323;  capital  invested,  $7,750,402  and  $18,451,121;  raw  material 
<5onsumed,  $10,369,700  and  $27,142,597;  hands  employed,  14,440  and 
21,295;  annual  cost  of  labor,  $3,728,844  and  $6,318,335;  value  of  annual 
product,  $18,725,423  and  $42,803,469.    These  figures  indicate  a  rapid 
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and  enormoas  development  of  manttfacturing  indastr^'.  The  coming 
decennial  censas  will  doubtless  exhibit  a  still  greater  expansion  of  this 
branch  of  industrial  enterprise.  The  immense  water  power  has  been 
brought  into  requisition,  and  the  exploration  of  coal  deposits  has  induced 
the  establishment  of  steam  machinery  on  a  large  scale.  The  coal  mea- 
Mire«  are  accessible  to  mining  enterprise  in  an  area  of  8,000  square  miles. 
Tbe  coals  of  Indiana  are  all  bituminous,but  are  divided  into  fat  and  dry 
varieties,  the  former  running  into  a  cake  in  burning,  the  latter  retaining 
its  hardness,  burning  from  the  outside  till  all  is  consumed.  The  latter 
\a  foQDd  in  the  lowest  seam  of  Indiana  coal.  It  is  re^larly  stratified, 
and  easily  mined  in  regular  blocks.  It  is  especially  suited  to  the  manu- 
facture of  iron,  being  pronounced  equal  to  the  best  charcoal.  It  is 
ftNind  along  the  eastern  rim  of  the  coal  field  from  Ohio  Biver  to  the 
Illinois  line,  in  seams  from  three  to  five  feet  thick.  Its  depth  varies  from 
<arface  outcrop  to  two  hundred  feet,  over  a  belt  of  country  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  miles  wide,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  long. 

Extensive  and  valuable  deposits  of  iron  ore  are  found  in  close  prox- 
imity to  the  coal  mines,  being  generally  associated  with  the  lower  mem- 
bers of  the  coal-measure  groups.  These  ores  are  generally  linionites,  the 
kidney  or  furnace  ores  of  the  furnace  men.  They  are  easily  smelted, 
nin  freely,  and  yield  from  forty  to  fifty  per  cent,  of  metal.  In  the 
Bortheni  counties  are  found  large  beds  of  bog  ore,  covered  by  several 
feet  of  muck  or  peat.  This  ore,  containing  thirty  or  forty  per  cent,  of 
iron,  ig  easily  reduced,  and  is  free  from  sulphur.  These  elements  of 
Baoofactttring  enterprise,  with  the  proximity  of  southern  cotton  fields, 
point  to  a  future  of  great  activity  and  to  massive  accumulations  of 
wealth. 

The  natural  facilities  for  communication,  consisting  of  several  hundred 
uiles  of  lake  and  river  navigation,  have  been  supplemented  by  an  exten- 
>*ive  aystem  of  common  and  turnpike  roads,  cansds,  and  railways.  The 
canals  of  Indiana  present  an  aggregate  length  of  four  hundred  and 
fifty  miles.  The  railroad  system  has  grown  to  gigantic  x^roportions. 
At  tbe  close  of  1868  there  were  in  oi)eration  in  the  State  some  2,600 
mileH  of  road,  being  one  mile  to  every  thirteen  square  miles  of  territory, 
2Q<i  to  six  hundred  and  ninety-three  of  the  population.  The  rail- 
^Is  of  this  State  date  back  only  to  1845,  during  which  year  som0 
thirty  miles  were  completed.  The  system  has  grown,  however,  in  an 
accelerated  ratio.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  system  of  statistical 
information  has  yet  been  ordained  by  which  the  character  and  results 
uf  railroad  operations  might  with  certainty  be  understood.  It  is  esti- 
mated, however,  that  the  present  annual  freight  carriage  of  the  Indiana 
i^H  amounts  to  7,000,000  tons,  representing  a  commercial  value  of 
t<W,000,000«  The  internal  commerce  of  Indiana  is  probably  double  the 
^mentione<l  aggregate. 

The  results  of  a  progress  of  little  more  than  half  a  century  are  summed 
>p  in  a  true  gold  value  of  real  and  personal  estate  but  little  short  of 
41.500,0110,000.  The  heavy  debt  incurred  for  internal  improvements  in 
tbe  early  history  of  the  State  is  in  rapid  process  of  liquidation,  the 
^ooal  reduction  increasing  with  the  development  of  her  resources. 

From  the  reiwrtof  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for  the  year 
l*<Ti  it  is  shown  that  provision  was  made  by  law  for  the  gratuitous  edu- 
^atiutt  in  the  public  schools  of  559,778  pupils,  being  an  increase  of  7,534 
over  tbe  eDumeration  of  the  previous  year.  Of  this  number  390,714 
artoally  attended  the  primary,  and  12,098  the  high  schools.  These 
iKiiooU  were  taaght  by  5,330  male  and  4,163  female  teachers,  at  a  total 
mt  tn  tuitioD  of  $1,020,440,  being  an  increase  of  1106,546  over  the 
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cbstof  the  previous  year.  The  total  number  of  school  houses  reported 
was  8,231,  valued  at  $4,515,734;  volumes  in  school  libraries  265,388. 
Besides  these  public  schools  there  were  2,026  private  schools,  with  an 
attendance  of  49,322  pupils.  Indiana  has  a  number  of  universities  and 
colleges  of  a  high  grade  of  literary  excellence,  of  which  it  is  regretted 
that  no  statistics  were  available  for  the  preparation  of  this  report;. 

The  number  of  incorporated  cities  in  Indiana  in  1866  was  thirty-two, 
and  of  incorporated  towns  ninety-five.  Of  the  former  the  largest  is  In- 
dianapolis, the  State  capital,  with  a  population  of  over  50,000.  It  is  one  of 
the  prominent  railroad  centers  of  the  West,  the  seat  of  an  extensive 
commercial  and  manufacturing  system.  Kew  Albany,  on  the  Ohio 
Eiver,  three  miles  below  the  falls,  with  20,000  inhabitants,  is  remarkable 
for  its  rapid  growth  and  active  trade.  It  is  the  seat  of  an  extensive 
steamboat-building  interest,  and  the  most  commercial  point  in  the  State. 
Evausville,  Fort  Wayne,  Lafayette,  Terre  Haut«,  Madison,  and  Rich- 
mond, are  prominent  cities,  varying  from  12,000  to  18,000  inhabitants. 
The  urban  population  of  Indiana  has  increased  in  a  much  greater  ratio 
than  the  rural.  The  population  of  Indiana  in  1860  was  1,350,428,  show- 
ing an  increase  during  the  previous  ten  years  of  362,012,  or  37  per  cent 
At  the  close  of  the  present  decade  it  is  estimated  that  the  population 
will  number  at  least  1,800,000. 

Illinois,  the  third  of  the  States  carved  out  of  the  old  Northwestern 
Territory,  was  admitted  to  the  Union  in  1818.  Its  extreme  length  from 
north  to  south  is  380  miles,  with  an  average  breadth  of  140  miles,  expand- 
ing at  some  points  to  200  miles.  Its  area  in  square  mile«  is  55,410,  equal 
to  35,462,400  acres.  Of  this  extent,  i  n  1860, 20,911,987  acres  were  included 
in  farms;  13,096,374  acres  were  improved,  and  7,815,615  acres  were  unim- 
proved. These  statistics,  as  compared  with  the  census  of  1850,  show  an 
increase  of  lands  inclosed  in  farms  of  8,874,575  acres,  or  seventy-three  per 
cent. ;  of  improved  lands  of  8,056,829  or  nearly  one  hundred  and  sixty  per 
cent.  The  cash  value  of  these  farms  in  1860  was  $408,944,033,  an  increase 
in  ten  years  of  $312,810,743,  or  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  per  cent. 
The  value  of  agricultural  implements  and  machinery  during  the  same- 
time  increased  from  $6,405,561  to  $17,235,472,  or  one  hundred  and 
seventy  per  cent.  The  numoer  of  farms  in  1860  was  143,310,  an  increase 
of  67,102,  or  over  ninety  per  cent.;  the  average  acreage  of  these  farms 
had  meanwhile  declined  from  158  to  146  acres.  During  the  passing 
decade  this  subdivision  of  landed  property  has  been  very  considerably 
accelerated. 

Illinois  was  first  settled  by  the  French,  in  whose  possession  it  remained 
for  eighty  years,  from  the  settlement  of  La  Salle  to  the  treaty  of  Paris, 
in  1763,  by  which  all  territory  claimed  as  Louisiana,  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, was  surrendered  to  the  English.  The  names  of  prominent  French 
settlers  are  still  borne  by  different  localities  in  the  State,  and  a  large 
Gallic  element  of  population  still  subsists.  Virginia  claimed  this  terri- 
tory not  only  in  virtue  of  her  original  charter  from  the  King  of  Great 
Britain,  but  also  by  right  of  conquest.  The  expedition  of  General  George 
Jiogers  Clarke,  by  which  the  British  authority  was  finally  subverted,  was 
organized  and.  prosecuted  under  authority  of  the  State  government  of 
Virginia.  This  claim,  however,  including  both  the  eminent  domain  and 
the  proprietary  interest  in  the  soil,  was  ceded  to  the  Unite<l  States  on 
the  23d  of  April,  1784,  other  States  about  the  same  time  surrendering 
their  claims  to  portions  of  the  *^  Korthwest  Territory.''  After  the  erec- 
tion of  the  State  of  Ohio,  Illinois  formed  part  of  the  Territory  of  Indiana. 
In  1809  it  was  constituted  a  separate  political  division  under  the  name 
of  Illinois,  with  boundaries  extending  northward  to  the  national  frontier, 
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which  stahis  it  maintained  until  its  admission  as  a  State,  with  reduced 
limits,  in  1818. 

The  public-land  system  in  this  State  has  been  more  complicated  than 
m  Indiana,  with  local  interests  growing  out  of  the  early  settlement  of 
the  country  by  the  French,  and  consequent  inception  of  prior  rights  to 
the  soil  under  foreign  law.  But  the  landed  interests  of  the  State  have 
not  been  iiroductive  of  such  litigation  as  in  Ohio.  All  the  questions  of 
private  rights  growing  out  of  the  i)ublic-land  operations  have  been  hap- 
pily settled  by  the  transfer  of  almost  the  entire  interest  held  by  the 
j^ovemmeut  in  the  soil  to  private  owners.  There  yet  remain  for  disposal 
hot  a  few  small  scattered  tracts. 

The  surface  of  Illinois  may  be  regarded  as  a  table  land,  elevated  from 
three  hundred  and  fifty  to  eight  hundred  feet  above  sea  level,  with  a 
general  inclination  toward  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers,  to  which 
neariy  all  its  streams  are  tributary.  Ko  mountains  or  high  hills  are 
foand,  the  undulations  being  a  gentle  slope.  The  soubriquet  "  Prairie 
State'' indicates  the  prevailing  character  of  the  surface.  The  prairies 
are  sometimes  small,  and  sometimes  aggregated  in  large  bodies  of  land 
iaterRperned  with  groups  and  belts  of  timber.  The  stoppage  of  annual 
fires  has  develoi>ed  a  natural  growth  of  trees,  to  which  systematic  tree 
planting  has  already  added  a  considerable  incipient  forest  area.  The 
prairie  scenery  of  Illinois  possesses  a  unique  and  enchanting  beauty,  from 
the  graceful  undulations  of  the  surface,  and  the  wonderful  variety  and 
richness  of  natural  flowers  and  shrubbery.  The  soil  of  the  State,  of 
dilnvial  origin,  is  unsurpassed  in  fertility,  and  its  productive  power  is 
admirably  brought  out  by  a  genial  and  salubrious  climate.  It  is 
especially  remarkable  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State  for  its  enormous 
^ieporit  of  black  vegetable  mold.  The  value  of  live  stock  in  1860  was 
•i2v50L225,  being  an  increase  of  two  hundred  per  cent,  in  ten  years. 
The  aggregates  of  horses,  asses,  mules,  cattle,  and  hogs,  show  increments 
ranging  from  fifty  to  over  one  hundred  per  cent.  Sheep  husbandry, 
however,  seems  to  have  suffered  some  decline.  The  leading  crops  of  the 
years  18.50,  1860,  and  1867,  resi>ectively,  as  shown  in  the  census  reports, 
and  in  the  tables  of  the  Agricultural  Department  at  Washington,  give 
the  following  aggregates :  Wlieat,  6,214,458,  23,837,023,  and  28.000,000 


wool  clip  of  1850  and  1860,  respectively,  were  2,150,113  and  1,989,567 
/■mods.  The  products  of  butter,  12,256,543  and  28,052,551  pounds ; 
ehee«e,  1,278,275  and  1 ,848,557  pounds ;  sugar,  248,904  and  134,195  pounds ; 
ouibmes,  8,,'i54  and  826,637  gallons ;  value  of  orchard  products,  $446,449 
and  #.387,027  j  wine,  2,997  and  50,690  gallons.  Cotton  has  been  to  some 
extent  raiiied  m  Southern  Illinois,  and  efforts  have  been  made  to  intro- 
dnne  the  cnltnre  of  tea.  It  should  be  observed,  as  in  the  articles  on  Ohio 
and  Indiana,  that  the  crop  of  1867,  in  many  items,  was  a  comparative 
More,  and  that  the  crops  of  1868  and  1869,  not  accessible  for  the 
l^^paraHon  of  this  article,  would  show  figures  more  truly  representative 
«f  the  agricultural  powers  of  these  States.  The  later  estimates  are 
■MMtly  eonfined  to  the  leading  staples,  and  take  but  small  account  of  a 
gieal  variety  and  delicacy  of  the  higher  elements  of  agricultural  produc- 
tion. The  censoa  of  1870  will  alone  reveal  the  wonderful  progress  of 
th^  Borthwestem  States  in  these  respects  during  the  passing  decade. 
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The  climate  of  Illinois,  extending  throagh  five  degrees  of  latitude, 
necessarily  presents  a  great  variety  of  temperature.  It  is  milder  than 
in  the  same  parallels  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  but  subject  to  greater  vicis- 
situdes. The  extent  of  prairie  surface  has  had  an  important  influence 
upon  the  rain  fall,  which  is  already  afifected  perceptibly  in  some  localities 
by  the  planting  of  trees,  and  by  their  spontaneous  growth  where  they 
are  protected  from  annual  fires. 

The  mineral  deposits  of  Illinois  are  exceedingly  valuable.  From  the 
great  difixision  of  rocks  of  the  carboniferous  group  this  State  has  been 
described  as  one  vast  coal  field,  but  subsequent  study  and  information 
have  corrected  these  impressions.  The  northern  limit  of  the  carbonif- 
erous outcrop  is  a  line  crossing  the  State,  in  a  general  southeast  direc- 
tion, from  the  mouth  of  Bock  River,  including  a  portion  of  Indiana,  and 
crossing  the  Ohio  River  into  Kentucky.  Some  outlying  coal  beds,  how- 
ever, are  found  to  the  northeast  of  this  line.  The  coals  of  Alinois  are 
all  bituminous,  some  being  of  the  cannel  variety,  and  rich  in  carbon. 
They  are  conveniently  located  in  beds  easily  accessible  to  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  Rivers,  and  to  the  railroad  lines.  The  iron  ores  found  among 
the  coal-measure  strata  are  of  no  great  value.  In  the  siluriau  lime- 
stones, overlapping  the  noithw^est  corner  of  the  State,  are  found  exten- 
sive deposits  of  lead,  constituting  a  portion  of  the  great  Mississippi  lead 
region  extending  over  the  coterminous  parts  of  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Wis- 
consin. 

These  mineral  deposits  will  furnish  the  motive  power  of  a  great  man- 
ufacturing system,  whic^tihas  been  but  partially  organized  hitherto.  The 
census  reports  oi  1850  and  1860  give  the  following  aggregate  of  this 
branch  of  industrial  activity:  Number  of  establishments  3,162  and 
4,268,  an  increase  in  ten  years  of  thirty-five  percent.;  capital  invested, 
$7,750,402  and  $27,548,563,  an  increase  of  two  hundred  and  fifty-five  per 
cent;  cost  of  raw  material  consumed,  $8,059,327  and  $35,558,782,  an 
increase  of  nearly  three  hundred  per  cent.;  hands  employed,  11,559  and 
22,968,  an  increase  of  one  hundred  per  cent.;  annual  cost  of  labor, 
$3,204,336  and  $7,637,921,  an  increase  of  one  hundred  and  forty  per 
cent.;  value  of  annual  product,  $16,534,272  and  $57,580,886,  an  increase 
of  two  hundred  per  cent.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  figures  that 
manufacturing  industry  has  enhanced  its  benefits  both  to  the  capitalists 
and  to  the  laborer;  while  the  number  of  employes  shows  an  increase  of 
one  hundred  per  cent.,  their  compensation  one  hundred  and  forty 
per  cent,  and  the  value  of  productions  two  hundred  per  cent.  These 
increments,  however,  will  be  very  greatly  exceeded  by  those  of  the  cur- 
rent decade.  The  capital  invested  in  manufactures  in  Chicago  sUone,  in 
1868,  was  over  $60,000,000,  more  than  double  that  of  the  whole  State 
in  1860. 

The  natural  communications  of  Illinois  embrace  a  river  and  lake  nav- 
igation of  nearly  or  quite  two  thousand  miles.  The  construction  of  ca- 
nals has  not  been  prosecuted  to  the  extent  of  its  sister  States  of  the 
northwest,  for  the  reason  that  the  great  development  of  its  commercial 
activity  has  taken  place  since  the  time  when  the  railway  has  greatly  super- 
seded the  canal  in  the  public  estimation.  The  railroads  of  Illinois  are 
second  in  extent  only  to  those  of  Pennsylvania,  having  a  milea^, 
in  1868,  of  3,440,  or  one  mile  of  road  to  every  sixteen  square  miles, 
and  to  every  seven  hundred  and  twelve  inhabitants.  Chicago  is  the 
most  important  railroad  center  in  the  interior  of  the  coninent.  It 
is  a  question  whether  its  important  connections  do  not  give  it  a  greater 
commercial  power  than  are  derived  by  any  other  city  in  the  Union  from 
the  same  source.    Twelve  grand  trunk  lines  radiate  from  this  point,  with 
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an  aggregate  length  of  road  under  single  company  organizations^  and 
not  embracing  other  connecting  lines,  of  3,450  miles.  During  each 
tventy-fonr  hours  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  trains  arrive,  and  as 
many  depart,  from  the  various  depots  of  the  city.  Other  points  in  the 
State  have  become  prominent  railroad  centers,  and  the  railway  system 
promises  a  still  greater  expansion. 

The  commerce  of  Illinois  has  advanced  with  magnificent  strides  during 
the  past  ten  years.  The  railroad  tonnage  alone  must  have  been  at  least 
ten  millions,  worth  $1,000,000,000.  The  commerce  of  Chicago  may  be 
estimated  from  the  annual  receipt  and  shipment  of  1,500,000,000  feet  of 
lumber,  220,000,000  lath,  1,000,000,000  shingles,  3,000,000  hogs,  600,000 
cattle.  200,000,000  pounds  of  pork,  30,000,000  pounds  of  lard,  8,000,000 
pounds  of  tallow,  100,000,000  pounds  cut  meat,  60,000,000  pounds  hides, 
2o,000,000  pounds  wool,  15,000,000  pounds  lead,  100,000,000  bushels 
grain,  100,000  barrels  beef,  3,500,000  barrels  flour.  The  city  contains 
eighteen  elevator  warehouses,  with  an  aggregate  capacity  of  storage  of 
10,680,000  bushels  of  grain.  The  commercial  activity  at  Chicago  has 
built  up  quite  a  number  of  secondary  commercial  depots  at  different 
points  in  the  State,  in  which  to  gather  the  elements  of  the  splendid  tide 
of  trade  movement  at  the  great  metropolis.  This  commercial  system, 
based  on  a  gigantic  system  of  productions  of  both  raw  and  manufactured 
material,  promises  a  still  greater  enlargement  in  the  future.  Illinois  at 
the  present  'time  holds  an  imperial  relation  to  the  West,  aspiring  to 
the  first  rank  in  the  trade  and  industry  of  the  whole  country. 

The  moral  and  intellectual  forces  of  this  young  State  are  on  a  scale 
oommenaurate  with  its  vast  physical  resources  and  its  enormous  social 
activity.  The  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shows 
that  in  1866  $4,359,238  were  expended  for  gratuitous  tuition  of  614,659 
pupils  in  actual  attendance  at  ten  thousand  schools.  Besides  this 
aggregate,  over  twenty  thousand  pupils  were  instructed  in  private 
schools.  A  large  number  of  colleges  and  universities,  with  professional 
schools,  ^ve  ample  facilities  for  acquiring  the  highest  elements  of  edu- 
eation.  The  religious  establishments,  working  with  wonderful  power 
upon  the  people,  vindicate  the  principle  of  voluntary  support,  and  sup- 
ply conservative  influences  of  untold  efficiency  upon  the  welfare  of  the 
general  community. 

UicmoAN  is  one  of  the  five  States  erected  out  of  the  '^  Northwest 
Territory,"  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  the  State  of  Virginia  by  act 
of  the  general  assembly,  passed  at  the  session  of  October,  1783.  It 
was  created  a  separate  Territory  by  act  of  Congress  approved  January 
11, 1805,  and  admitted  to  the  Union  by  the  statute  of  June  15, 1836. 

The  State  is  divided,  by  the  lake  of  the  same  name,  into  two  large 
peninsulas,  the  most  northern  of  which,  lying  between  Lakes  Superior 
and  Michigan,  is  316  miles  long  and  from  36  to  120  broad ;  and  the 
southern,  included  between  Lakes  Michigan,  Huron,  St.  Clair,  and 
Erie,  is  416  miles  long  and  from  50  to  300  wide.  Its  area  is  56,451 
square  miles,  or  36,128,640  acres.  Of  this  surface,  in  1860,  7,030,834 
acres  were  included  in  farms,  being  an  increase  in  ten  years  of  1,547,186 
acres,  or  eighty  per  cent.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  figures  that 
less  than  one-flfUi  of  the  State  was  then  occupied  by  farms,  and  less 
than  one-tenth  had  been  improved  and  brought  under  cultivation.  The 
ea^  value  of  farms  was  $160,836,495,  an  increment  of  (108,964,049, 
or  two  hundred  per  cent.  The  value  of  farm  implements  and  machinery 
advanced  during  the  same  time  from  $2,891,371  to  $5,819,832,  or  oVer 
one  hundred  per  cent. 

The  northern  peninsula  is  more  bold  and  picturesque,  and  the  south- 
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The  climate  of  Illinois,  extending  through  five  degrees  of  latitude, 
necessarily  presents  a  great  variety  of  temperature.  It  is  milder  than 
in  the  same  parallels  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  but  subject  to  greater  Ticis- 
situdes.  The  extent  of  prairie  surface  has  ha*l  an  important  influence 
upon  the  rain  fall,  which  is  already  affected  perceptibly  in  some  localities 
by  the  planting  of  trees,  and  by  their  si)ontaneous  growth  where  they 
are  protected  from  annual  fires. 

The  mineral  deposits  of  Illinois  are  exceedingly  valuable.  From  the 
great  diffusion  of  rocks  of  the  carboniferous  group  this  State  has  been 
described  as  one  vast  coal  field,  but  subsequent  study  and  information 
have  corre<;ted  these  impressions.  The  northern  limit  of  the  carbonif- 
erous outcrop  is  a  line  crossing  the  State,  in  a  general  southeast  direc- 
tion, from  the  mouth  of  Bock  Eiver,  including  a  portion  of  Indiana,  and 
crossing  the  Ohio  River  into  Kentucky.  Some  outlying  coal  beds,  how- 
ever, are  found  to  the  northeast  of  this  line.  The  coals  of  ifllinois  are 
all  bituminous,  some  being  of  the  cannel  variety,  and  rich  in  carbon. 
They  are  conveniently  located  in  beds  easily  accessible  to  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  Bivers,  and  to  the  railroad  lines.  The  iron  ores  found  amoug 
the  coal-measure  strata  are  of  no  great  value.  In  the  Silurian  lime- 
stones, overlapping  the  noithw^est  corner  of  the  State,  are  found  exten- 
sive deposits  of  le^,  constituting  a  portion  of  the  great  Mississippi  lead 
region  extending  over  the  coterminous  parts  of  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Wis- 
consin. 

These  mineral  deposits  will  furnish  the  motive  i)ow^er  of  a  great  man- 
ufacturing system,  whicptihas  been  but  partially  organized  hitherto.  The 
census  reports  of  1850  and  1860  give  the  following  aggregate  of  this 
branch  of  industrial  activity:  Number  of  establishments  3,1G2  and 
4,268,  an  increase  in  ten  years  of  thirty-five  percent.;  capital  invested, 
$7,750,402  and  $27,548,563,  an  increase  of  two  hundred  and  fifty-five  per 
cent.;  cost  of  raw  material  consumed,  $8,059,327  and  $35,558,782,  an 
incrciise  of  nearly  three  hundred  per  cent.;  hands  employed,  11,559  and 
22,968,  an  increase  of  one  hundred  per  cent.;  annual  cost  of  labor, 
$3,204,336  and  $7,637,921,  an  increase  of  one  hundred  and  forty  per 
cent.;  value  of  annual  product,  $16,534,272  and  $57,580,886,  an  increase 
of  two  hundred  per  cent.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  figures  that 
manufacturing  industry  has  enhanced  its  beuefits  both  to  the  capitalists 
and  to  the  lalK)rer ;  while  the  number  of  employes  shows  an  increase  of 
one  hundred  per  cent,  their  compensation  one  hundred  and  forty 
per  cent,  and  the  value  of  productions  two  hundred  per  cent.  These 
increments,  however,  will  be  very  greatly  exceeded  by  those  of  the  cur- 
rent decade.  The  capital  invested  in  manufactures  in  Chicago  alone,  in 
1868,  was  over  $60,000,000,  more  than  double  that  of  the  whole  State 
in  1860. 

The  natural  communications  of  Illinois  embrace  a  river  and  lake  nav- 
igation of  nearly  or  quite  two  thousand  mile^.  The  construction  of  ca- 
nals has  not  been  prosecuted  to  the  extent  of  its  sister  States  of  the 
northwest,  for  the  reason  that  the  great  development  of  its  commercial 
activity  has  taken  place  since  the  time  when  the  railway  has  greatly  super- 
seded the  canal  in  the  public  estimation.  The  railrcMMls  of  Illinois  are 
second  in  extent  only  to  those  of  Pennsylvania,  having  a  mileage, 
in  1868,  of  3,440,  or  one  mile  of  road  to  every  sixteen  square  miles, 
and  to  every  seven  hundred  and  twelve  inhabitants.  Chicago  is  the 
most  important  railroad  center  in  the  interior  of  the  coninent.  It 
is  a  question  whether  its  important  connections  do  not  give  it  a  greater 
commercial  power  than  are  derived  by  any  other  city  in  the  Union  from 
the  same  source.    Twelve  grand  tnmk  lines  radiate  fix)m  this  point,  with 
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an  aggregate  length  of  road  under  single  company  organizations,  and 
Dot  embracing  other  connecting  lines,  of  3,450  miles.  During  each 
twenty-four  hours  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  trains  arrive,  and  as 
many  deiiart,  from  the  various  depots  of  the  city.  Other  points  in  the 
State  have  become  prominent  railroad  centers,  and  the  railway  system 
promises  a  still  greater  expansion. 

The  commerce  of  Illinois  has  advanced  with  magnificent  strides  during 
the  past  ten  years.  The  railroad  tonnage  alone  must  have  been  at  least 
ten  millions,  worth  $1,000,000,000.  The  commerce  of  Chicago  may  be 
estimated  iroia  the  annual  receipt  and  shipment  of  1,500,000,000  feet  of 
lumber,  220,000,000  lath,  1,000,000,000  shingles,  3,000,000  hogs,  600,000 
rattle,  200,000,000  pounds  of  pork,  30,000,000  pounds  of  lard,  8,000,000 
pounds  of  tallow,  100,000,000  pounds  cut  meaL  60,000,000  pounds  hides, 
25,000,000  pounds  wool,  15,000,000  pounds  lead,  100,000,000  bushels 
graiu,  100,000  bairels  beef,  3,500,000  barrels  flour.  The  city  contains 
eighteen  elevator  warehouses,  with  an  aggregate  capacity  of  storage  of 
10.080,000  bushels  of  grain.  The  commercial  activity  at  Chicago  has 
built  up  quite  a  number  of  secondary  commercial  depots  at  ditferent 
poiuts  in  the  State,  in  which  to  gather  the  elements  of  the  splendid  tide 
of  trade  movement  at  the  great  metropolis.  This  commercial  system, 
based  on  a  gigantic  system  of  productions  of  both  raw  and  manufactured 
material,  promises  a  still  greater  enlargement  in  the  future.  Illinois  at 
the  present  'time  holds  an  imperial  relation  to  the  West,  aspiring  to 
the  first  rank  in  the  trade  and  industry  of  the  whole  country. 

The  moral  and  intellectual  forces  of  this  young  State  are  on  a  scale 
comuiensorate  with  its  vast  physical  resources  and  its  enormous  social 
aetivity.  The  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shows 
that  in  1866  $4,359,238  were  expended  for  gratuitous  tuition  of  614,659 
pupils  in  actual  attendance  at  ten  thousand  schools.  Besides  this 
aggregate,  over  twenty  thousand  pupils  were  instructed  in  private 
drhuols,  A  large  number  of  colleges  and  universities,  with  professional 
Mrhools,  give  ample  facilities  for  acquiring  the  highest  elements  of  edu- 
eation.  The  religious  establishments,  working  with  wonderful  power 
upon  the  people,  vindicate  the  principle  of  voluntary  support,  and  sup< 
ply  conservative  influences  of  untold  efficiency  upon  the  welfare  of  the 
general  oommonity. 

Michigan  is  one  of  the  Ave  States  erected  out  of  the  "  Northwest 
Territory,''  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  the  State  of  Virginia  by  act 
of  the  general  assembly,  passed  at  the  session  of  October,  1783.  It 
vu  created  a  separate  Territory  by  act  of  Congress  approved  January 
11, 1865,  and  admitted  to  the  Union  by  the  statute  of  June  15, 1836. 

The  State  is  divided,  by  the  lake  of  the  same  name,  into  two  large 
[^ninsolas,  the  most  northern  of  which,  lying  between  Lakes  Superior 
ttd  Michigan,  is  316  miles  long  and  from  36  to  120  broad ;  and  the 
Mutbem,  included  between  Lakes  Michigan,  Huron,  St.  Glair,  and 
Erie,  is  416  miles  long  and  from  50  to  300  wide.  Its  area  is  56,451 
sqnsre  miles,  or  36,128,640  acres.  Of  this  surface,  in  1860,  7,030,834 
Mreii  were  included  in  farms,  being  an  increase  in  ten  years  of  1,547,186 
MTes,  or  eighty  per  cent.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  figures  that 
h««  than  one-fifth  of  the  State  was  then  occupied  by  farms,  and  less 
than  one-tenth  had  been  improved  and  brought  under  cultivation.  The 
n»h  value  of  farms  was  (160,836,495,  an  increment  of  (108,964,049, 
or  two  hundred  per  cent.  The  value  of  farm  implements  and  machinery 
mIii-um^  during  the  same  time  fit)m  (2,891,371  to  (5,819,832,  or  oVer 
uoo  hondred  per  cent. 

The  northern  peninsula  is  more  bold  and  picturesque,  and  the  south- 
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miles,  being  oue  mile  of  road  to  every  forty-seven  square  miles,  and  to 
every  nine  handred  and  seventeen  inhabitants.  The  capital  actually 
invested  in  railroads  is  considerably  over  $40,000,000 ;  the  annual  earn- 
ings over  $12,000,000.  The  annual  freightage  is  estimated  at  3,000,000 
tons. 

The  public  school  system  is  of  a  very  high  character  for  thoroughness 
of  training  and  efficiency  of  organization.  The  university  system  of 
this  State  has  alieady  commanded  respectful  attention  among  educa- 
tors not  only  in  this  country  but  also  in  Europe.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  full  stiitistics  of  these  admirable  s^^stems  were  not  available  in  the 
preparation  of  this  report. 

The  area  of  public  lauds  undisposed  of  in  Michigan  on  June  30, 1869, 
was  4,192,330.61  acres.  The  district  land  offices  in  Michigan  are  located 
at  Detroit,  East  Saginaw,  Ionia,  Marquette,  and  Traverse  City.  To  the 
registers  and  receivers  of  these  offices  all  inquiries  in  relation  to  the 
local  status  of  lands  in  those  districts  should  be  addressed. 

The  State  of  Wisconsin  was  carved  out  of  the  territory  ceded  to  the 
United  States  by  the  State  of  Virginia.  By  act  of  February  3, 1809, 
(United  States  Laws,  volume  2,  page  514,)  the  region  now  known  as  Wis- 
consin was  attached  to  the  Territory  of  Illinois  until  1818,  when  the  lat- 
ter was  admitted  into  the  Union  a«  a  State,  and  Wisconsin  was  attached 
to  Michigan  as  a  Territory  for  all  purposes  of  government.  The  discov- 
eries of  extensive  deposits  of  lead  in  the  southwestern  part  directed 
public  attention  and  immigration  to  this  section,  which  was  placed  under 
territorial  government  by  act  of  April  20,  1836.  It  continued  as  a 
Territory  until  March  3, 1847,  when  Wisconsin  was  admitted  under  the 
federal  Constitution  as  the  thirtieth  State. 

On  its  northern  boundary  it  has  Michigan  and  Lake  Superior,  the 
largest  known  body  of  fresh  water  on  the  globe;  Lake  Michigan,  a  fresh- 
water sea  of  almost  equal  size,  washes  the  eastern  border,  and,  with 
Green  Bay  and  the  Menomonee  Kiver,  separates  it  in  part  from  Michi- 
gan. Illinois  joins  it  on  the  south,  and  the  Mississippi  River  forms  two 
hundred  and  twelve  miles,  navigable  throughout,  of  its  western  boundary, 
separating  the  State  from  Iowa  and  Minnesota.  The  public-land  system 
of  surveys  has  been  extended  over  the  whole  area  of  the  State,  which 
embraces  59,924  square  miles,  or  34,511,360  acres. 

The  surface,  nowhere  rising  into  mountains  or  lofty  ranges  of  hills, 
may  be  regarded  as  one  vast  undulating  plain,  in  some  places  broken 
and  picturesque,  and  in  others  level.  The  whole  State  lies  at  an  altitude 
of  from  600  te  1,500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  divides  between 
the  different  streams  generally  attiiin  but  a  slight  elevation  above  the 
valleys;  and  the  waters  of  a  lake  and  marsh  are  frequently  drained  in 
opposite  directions,  reaching  the  ocean  by  widely  different  courses  and 
at  very  different  points.  The  highest  elevation  of  suriace  occurs  in  the 
northern  portion,  near  the  head-waters  of  Montreal  River,  where  it 
attains  an  altitude  of  1,800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  gradually 
declining  in  its  westward  expansion  to  1,100  feet  at  the  west  line  of  the 
State,  this  elevation  forming  the  divide  between  the  waters  flowing  into 
Lake  Superior  and  those  into  the  Mississippi  River.  The  streams  south 
of  this  divide  flow  south,  southeast,  and  southwest.  There  are  other 
local  elevations  or  mounds,  as  they  are  called,  rising  to  a  height  of  sev- 
eral hundred  feet  above  the  general  level  of  the  country.  These  occur 
in  Grant,  Iowa,  and  Dane  Counties,  in  the  southwest  portion  of  the 
State.  A  series  of  calcareous  clays  extends  along  the  Mississippi  River, 
giving  rise  to  scenery  grand  and  beautiful.  A  series  of  bluffis  of  less 
prominence  extends  along  the  eastern  shore  of  Green  Bay  and  Lake  Win- 
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nebago  southwest  tbroogh  Dodge  County,  these  elevations  forming 
eif^ptions  to  the  general  surface.  The  whole  area  of  the  State  is  trav- 
ersed by  numerous  sti'eams  and  rivnlets  passing  through  every  section. 
The  St.  Croix  Kiver,  through  the  western  part  of  the  State,  is  170  miles 
iu  length,  draining  a  surface  of  3,600  square  miles;  the  Chippewa  lies 
next,  on  the  east,  iiowing  south  over  220  miles  and  watering  7,000  square 
miles.  The  Black  River,  between  the  Chippewa  and  Wisconsin,  is  145 
miles  long,  watering  2.200  square  miles.  The  Wisconsin,  having  its  source 
in  Lac  Vieux  Desert,  on  the  northern  boundary,  runs  southwest  370  miles, 
draining  11,000  square  miles,  and,  with  all  the  streams  mentioned,  unites 
with  the  Mississippi.  Boc*.k  Biver,  in  the  southern  part,  has  its  source  in 
Lake  Horieon,  flows  south  125  miles  to  the  south  boundary  of  the  State, 
entering  Illinois,  and  uniting  with  the  Mississippi  1,590  miles  above  ^NTew 
Orleans.  Fox  and  Wolf  Bivers,  in  the  interior,  the  former  flowing  south 
165  miles  and  the  latter  north  225  miles,  drain  an  area  of  10,600  square 
mileK  The  Menomonee,  constituting  ick)  miles  of  the  eastern  border, 
drains  an  area  of  4,000  square  miles  in  the  State,  discharging  its  waters 
into  Green  Bay.  The  other  principal  streams  are  the  St.  Louis,  Bois  BruW, 
Bad,  and  Montreal,  which  discharge  their  waters  into  Lake  Superior;  the 
Pishtego,  Oconto,  and  Pensaukee,  flowing  into  Green  Bay;  and  the  She- 
boyjran,  Manitowoc,  and  Milwaukee,  into  Lake  Michigan.  The  streams 
emptyinginto  Lake  Superior  have  the  most  rapid  descent,  the  bedsof  those 
tribntar}^  to  Lake  Michigan  and  the  Mississippi  River  havingmore  gradual 
and  nnifonn  slopes,  lipids  occur  in  most  of  the  streams,  affording  im- 
mense supplies  of  water  power.  The  heads  of  diflerent  streams  are  often 
l^ittiated  very  near  each  other,  those  of  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  approach- 
ing 80  near  that  they  have  been  joined  by  a  short  canal  at  Portage  City, 
thnmgh  which  vessels  may  pass  at  high  water,  thus  uniting  the  great 
lakes  with  the  Mississippi.  The  Wisconsin,  Chippewa,  Wolf,  and  Black 
Rivers,  are  navigable  for  steamers. 

Lake  Winnebago,  southeast  of  Green  Bay,  is  the  largest  in  the  State, 
28  miles  in  length  and  10  in  breadth,  covering  an  area  of  212  square 
mQes;  it  is  daily  navigated  by  steam  between  Fond  du  Lac  and  Menasha, 
wtnated  respectively  on  its  north  and  south  extremities.  The  other  prin- 
ripal  lakes  are  Pepin,  St.  Croix,  Green,  Geneva,  Pewaugan,  Pewaukee, 
Horieon,  the  Four  Lakes,  and  Kaskoneong.  The  whole  surface  of  Wis- 
<Y»njdn  is  studded  with  beautiful  small  lakes,  more  particularly  in  the 
"Ifion  of  the  St.  Croix  and  Chippewa  Rivers. 

The  geology  of  the  State  is  comparatively  simple,  the  series  of  rocks 
('itending  only  firom  the  trappean,  or  primary  system,  to  the  devonian.- 
Its  whole  sor&ce,  with  the  exception  of  the  lead  regions  in  the  south- 
wf*t,  and  the  country  lying  along  the  Mississippi  Biver,  is  covered  by 
the  remains  of  the  "  glacial "  or  "  drift"  period,  consisting  of  disintegrated 
ftapnents  of  almost  every  geological  formation.  Hence  it  is  that  soils 
'>f  peat  uniformity  of  character  cover  large  areas,  since  the  drift  deposit 
rather  than  the  underlying  rocks  gives  character  to  the  soil.  All  the 
{TPological  formations  are  older  than  the  coal  measures,  and  hence  no  coal 
^lepositB  are  fonnd  in  the  State. 

The  trappean  series  occupies  small  areas  in  five  localities  on  the  Wis- 
<^D8in  in  Marathon  County,  in  three  in  Douglas  County,  in  two  on  St. 
Croix  River  in  Polk  and  Burdett  counties,  the  largest  area  being  in 
A^hlaod  County,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State.  The  metamorphic 
weks  prevail  thronghout  nearly  the  whole  northern  portion,  and  as  far 
*wth  as  tlie  rapids  on  Black,  Wisconsin,  Chippewa,  Wolf,  and  Menom- 
onee Rivers.  These  formations  prevail  over  nearly  8,000,000  acres. 
^^  deposits  of  copper  and  iron  ore  occur  in  this  region.    At  Grand 
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Bapids,  on  the  Wisconsin,  are  found  extensive  deposits  of  kaolin,  the 
material  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  finest  potteries.  This  is  the 
most  elevated  portion  of  Wisconsin,  the  most  abundantly  watered, 
sparsely  settled,  and  least  improved  of  any  section.  It  embraces  the 
great  lumber  region,  the  lumber  trade  having  become  an  extensive  inter- 
est. This  section  has  not  been  fully  explored  and  developed,  and  may 
yet  be  found  to  contain  extensive  deposits  of  minerals.  The  Potsdam 
sandstone  prevails  in  the  northwest,  on  Lake  Superior  and  south  of  the 
azoic  system,  stretching  across  the  State  from  the  Menomonee  to  the  St 
Croix,  in  a  belt  from  ten  to  sixty  miles  wide,  its  greatest  width  beiug  in 
the  interior  of  the  State  in  the  valley  of  the  Wisconsin.  It  contains 
extensive  calcareous  deposits,  embracing  fossil  remains  of  animals  of  the 
primordial  fauna  of  great  geological  interest.  The  strata  of  this  rock 
are  very  irregular,  twisted  and  curved,  indicating  their  gradual  deposi- 
tion from  currents  of  water.  Prominent  isolated  peaks  and  bluffs  occur, 
as  well  as  places  where  large  rivers  have  worn  passages  through  narrow 
gorges  in  the  rock.  The  stone  is  very  soft,  and  alternated  with  sandstone, 
the  two  combining  in  their  decay  to  form  a  remarkably  rich  and  product- 
ive soil.  This  formation  contains  iron  ore  in  very  considerable 
quantities.  Quartzite  and  conglomerate  represent  small  areas  in  differ- 
ent sections  of  the  Potsdam  and  azoic  series,  the  largest  dei>osits  being 
in  Marathon,  Ashland,  and  Douglas  Counties.  The  lower  magnesian 
limestone  series  prevails  in  small  irregular  and  disconnected  areas  cov- 
ering the  uplands  and  divides  of  the  small  streams,  the  Potsdam 
limestone  prevailing  in  the  valleys  of  these  streams,  tributary  to  the 
Mississippi  and  Wisconsin,  and  over  a  tract  from  five  to  ten  miles  wide, 
extending  from  Grand  Eapids  on  the  Menomonee  southwest  to  Madison. 
Deposits  of  copper  ore  occur  in  a  few  places  in  this  series,  and  lead  is 
supposed  to  exist.  The  upper  sandstone  rocks  occupy  a  small  area  in 
the  State,  principally  in  the  valleys  of  Rock  River  and  its  leading  affluents, 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  and  a  strip  two  miles  wide  extending  in 
an  irregular  direction  from  the  Menomonee  to  the  southwest  boundary 
of  Dodge  County.  The  blue  and  buff  limestone,  corresponding  with  the 
Trenton  limestone  of  New  York,  succeeds  this  series,  and  prevails  over  an 
irregular  area  extending  from  the  Menomonee  River  southwest  along 
Green  Bay,  Rock  River,  Lake  Winnebago,  where  it«  greatest  width, 
twenty  miles^  is  attained,  and  thence  southwest  to  the  State  line.  It  is 
also  found  in  the  southwest  of  Wisconsin.  The  Galena  limestone 
succeeds  the  Trenton  limestone  series,  prevailing  in  Grant,  Iowa,  Lafa- 
yette, and  part  of  Green  Counties  in  the  southwest,  and  extends  from 
Lake  Winnebago  in  a  southern  direction.  This  series  yields  large  quau 
titles  of  lead,  copper,  and  zinc.  The  soils  of  the  region  covei-ed  by  it  are 
generally  rich  and  productive.  A  series  of  shale,  two  miles  wide  and  one 
hundred  feet  thick,  extends  from  Green  Bay  southwest,  in  a  serpentine 
course,  to  the  southern  boundary  of  the  State  along  the  eastern  shore  of 
Lake  Winnebago  and  the  eastern  border  of  the  Galena  limestone  formation. 
These  rocks  are  succeeded  by  the  Niagara  group,  occupying  the  i>enin- 
sula  between  Green  Bay  and  Lake  Michigan,  and  extending  southwest 
to  the  southern  boundary,  leaving  the  lake  shore  near  the  southern  line 
of  Kewanee  County,  and  approaching  Milwaukee.  These  rocks  afford 
abundant  material  for  building  and  quicklime.  The  Racine  or  Upper 
Niagara  limestone  prevails  on  the  east  of  the  last-named  series,  occupy- 
ing the  greater  part  of  the  lake  shore  from  the  town  of  Two  Creeks  to 
the  southern  boundary.  The  shaly  limestone,  or  Onondaga  Salt  group, 
extends  from  Milwaukee  north,  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  approaching 
the  lake  fifteen  miles  north  of  that  place,  being  about  one  mile  in  width. 
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£ast  of  this  series  the  Upper  Helderberg  limestone  of  the  devouian 
system  occurs,  coutainiDg  fossil  fauna  of  much  scientlUc  interest. 

Lead  is  the  most  important  mineral  product,  occurring  in  Grant,  Iowa, 
aod  Lafayette  Counties  as  the  sulphuret,  or  galena,  with  small  deposits 
of  the  carbonate.  The  deposits  in  this  locality  were  discovered  in  the 
begiDning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  but  attracted  little  attention  until 
1826.  Last  year  the  mines  in  Iowa  County  alone  produced  2,954,000 
poonds.  Lead  mining  is  now  carried  on  with  skill  and  capital,  giving 
employment  to  3,000  persons.  Zinc  is,  in  large  quantities,  associated 
with  lead  in  the  Southwest.  Until  recently  no  attention  has  been  paid 
to  tills  mineral ;  but  works  have  lately  been  erected  for  the  reduction 
of  the  ores  of  zinc,  which  had  been  regarded  as  of  little  value  and 
tending  to  embarrass  lead-mining.  Last  year  the  shipments  from  Mineral 
Point,  in  Iowa  County,  were  4,4^,000  pounds  zinc  ore,  10,214,000  pounds 
oxide  of  zinc,  and  630,580  pounds  zinc  spelter.  Iron  ore  is  now  mined 
at  Iron  Bidge,  in  Dodge  County,  and  Ironton,  in  Sauk  County ;  it  is  known 
to  exist  in  vast  quantities  in  Penokee  Iron  Eidge  in  Ashland  County, 
Dear  Lake  Superior,  at  the  Black  Eiver  Falls  in  Jackson  County,  and 
in  several  other  localities.  Deposits  of  magnetic  ores  occur  in  the 
azoic  rocks  in  the  northeast  part.  Native  copper  occurs  in  the  north- 
mi  part,  and  in  Crawford  and  Iowa  Counties,  in  the  southwest. 
us  frequently  associated  with  zinc.  Deposits  of  peat  and  shell  marl 
atv  found  in  the  beds  of  ancient  lakes  and  in  the  extensive  marshes, 
plumbago  and  gypsum  existing  in  considerable  quantities.  Clays  abound 
of  all  kinds,  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  common  earthen  wares; 
also  brick  clay  everywhere  in  abundance — that  found  in  the  vicinity 
of  Milwaukee  forming  brick  of  a  cream  color,  equally  noted  for 
lieaoty  and  durability.  Limestone  prevails  in  the  greatest  abund- 
ance, some  varieties  being  susceptible  of  beautiful  polish  almost  like 
marble.  The  extensive  prairies  of  jS^orthem  Illinois  reach  into  South- 
em  Wisconsin,  and  aline  extending  from  liacine  on  Lake  Michigan  in 
ifc  northwesterly  direction  will  separate  the  prairie  and  opening,  or 
jtlttTsely  timbered  district,  from  that  covered  with  dense  forests.  The 
northern  part  of  the  State  yields  vastquantitiesof  timber  of  the  finest  qual- 
ity f  and  of  sixty  different  varieties,  among  which  are  the  white  and  ^N^orway 
pint*,  oak,  balsam,  hemlock,  cedar,  hickory,  ash,  elm,  poplar,  sugar  maple, 
l>in*h,  basswood,  aspen,  tamarack,  wild  cherry,  spruce,  black  walnut, 
aud  butternut.  The  white  and  red  or  Norway  pines  constitute  the  basis 
"f  the  forests  of  the  State,  from  which  the  vast  supplies  are  obtained. 

A  line  extending  northwest  from  Sheboygan,  on  Lake  Michigan,  to 
!^i.  CfMx  Fsdls,  in  Polk  County,  will  give  the  southern  limit  of  the  great 
pineries  of  Wisconsin.  The  business  of  cutting,  manufacturing,  and 
tran.^port]ng  lumber  from  these  regions  has  assumed  immense  proi>or- 
Jionn,  giving  employ  ment  to  thousands  and  yielding  every  year  hundreds 
(>f  millions  of  feet  of  lumber.  This  immense  trade  has  been  annually 
r^^nfi  00,  with  as  yet  no  indications  of  exhausting  the  supply.  The 
H««ely  timbered  region  is  dotted  over  principally  with  oaks,  giving 
the  whole  surface  the  appearance  of  an  extended  lawn.  Nearly  the 
Th<»le  State  area  affords  sufficient  supply,  with  easy  access  of  timber 
for  fuel  and  present  economical  purposes. 

The  soils  are  somewhat  varied;  those  in  the  southern  portion,  and  par- 
ticnlarly  in  the  southeast,  are  very  fertile;  but  in  the  northern  expan- 
*^m  they  become  thinner  and  best  adapted  to  grazing.  Agriculture  is 
the  chieif  object  of  industry,  yielding  abundant  rewards  for  all  well- 
<lireeted  efforts.  The  fertiUty  of  soils  and  adaptability  of  the  climate  to 
the  odtore  of  the  various  products  are  placed  beyond  qoestion  by  the 
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agricultural  statistics.  Those  of  Wisconsin  large  yields  of  wheat,  rye. 
oats,  barley,  buckwheat,  corn,  hay,  flax,  potatoes,  tobacco,  clover,  ana 
grasses,  which  constitute  the  principal  field  crops.  Besides  these  pro- 
ducts,  other  crops  are  produced  throughout  the  State,  among  which  are 
peas,  beans,  hemp,  grapes,  hops,  broom-corn,  sorghum,  and  flax-seed, 
showing  the  soil  and  climate  to  be  well  adapted  to  varied  agriculture. 
Large  quantities  of  butter,  cheese,  and  honey,  are  annually  produced, 
and  the  value  of  the  milch  cows  alone  wa«,  in  1868,  over  $12,000,000. 
A  large  part  of  the  State  is  admirably  adapted  to  fruit  culture,  and 
all  kinds  of  vegetables  grown  in  the  northern  latitudes  are  here  produced 
m  abundance  and  perfection. 

The  average  annual  rain-fall,  according  to  meteorological  observations, 
is  thirty -one  inches,  the  amount  falling  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan. 
The  quantity,  however, varies  from  twenty- two  inches  in  the  region  of  ^ke 
Superior  to  thirty-six  inches  at  Beloit,  on  Eock  River,  near  the  northern 
boundary.  The  fall  is  quite  evenly  distributed  through  the  seasons,  the 
largest  quantity  falling  from  the  first  of  April  to  the  first  of  October,  the 
season  of  vegetable  growth  and  maturity.  The  rain-fall  decreases  in 
proceeding  northward,  but  the  wondrous  "economy  of  nature  is  shown 
in  the  existence  of  large  numbers  of  small  lakes  ui>on  a  more  elevated 
surface,  rendering  the  rain-fall  ample  for  every  species  of  vegetable  pro- 
duction. 

The  mean  annual  temperature  of  the  southern  part  is  46°  Fahrenheit, 
nearly  the  same  as  that  of  Berlin,  in  Prussia,  Bergen,  in  Norway,  Coi)en- 
hagen,  in  Denmark,  and  Cracow,  in  Poland.  The  winter  tem])erature 
is  20O,  spring  and  autumn  47^,  and  summer  72o.  The  prevailing  winds 
of  autumn  and  winter  are  from  the  west,  in  summer  southeast,  and  in 
spring  northeast.  Snow  falls  in  the  northern  part  before  the  ground  is 
frozen,  protecting  the  roots  of  plants  from  the  frost  of  winter,  and  accel- 
erating vegetable  growth  in  the  spring;  while  in  the  southern  part  some 
winters  pass  almost  entirely  without  any  fall  of  snow,  and  in  other  sea- 
sons snow  falls  to  the  depth  of  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches,  covering 
the  whole  surface,  and  remaining  the  greater  part  of  the  winter.  The 
winters  are  cold,  but  generally  uniform ;  the  springs  are  sometimes  back- 
ward, the  summers  short  and  very  warm,  the  autumns  mild  and  pleasant. 
The  climate  is  conducive  to  good  health  and  longevity.  The  clearing 
of  forests,  the  progress  of  decay  of  a  dense  growth  of  vegetable  matter 
rendering  the  virgin  soil  fit  for  the  plow,  is  attended  with  more  or  less 
malaria,  but  after  a  few  years'  cultivation,  as  the  country  becomes  set- 
tled, malarial  diseases  disappear. 

The  railroad  interest  is  attaining  magnificent  proportions.  In  1850 
there  were  twenty  miles  of  railroad  completed  in  the  State ;  in  1860 
there  were  eight  hundred  and  twenty-nine  miles ;  and  at  the  close  of 
1868  the  number  of  miles  was  increased  to  one  thousand  two  hundred 
and  thirty -five,  while  at  the  present  time  there  are  over  two  thousand 
miles  completed  and  projected.  The  gross  earnings  of  the  railroads  of 
the  State  for  last  year  were  $7,531,810  36.  The  several  routes  traverse 
the  richest  and  most  populous  portions  of  the  State,  the  railroad  system 
of  this  section  being  designed  to  extend  to  every  important  part  of  the 
State,  and  is  now  rapidly  pushed  forward  to  completion.  Wisconsin 
lies  on  the  main  path  of  the  proposed  trans-continental  route,  with  which 
is  to  be  connected  the  whole  railway  system  of  the  State.  This  great 
national  thoroughfare  will  secure  a  due  proportion  of  the  vast  trade  be- 
tween Eastern  Asia  and  Western  Europe  which  will  yet  pass  over  this 
continent.  This  gigantic  enterprise  will  open  up  an  immense  extent  of 
the  finest  agricultund  region  in  the  Union,  placing  it  in  direct  commn- 
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nication  not  only  with  the  commercial  ports  of  oar  own  country,  but  of 
those  tniQS-continentdl.  Ample  provision  has  been  made  by  the  State 
and  national  legislatures  for  advancing  the  cause  of  education,  while 
cburch  accommodations  are  ample. 

Liberal  provision  has  been  made  for  the  unfortunate  of  every  class, 
in:)titutions  having  been  established  for  the  insane,  deaf,  dumb,  and 
blind,  which  are  open  free  of  expense.  The  population  of  the  State  in 
iSiJO  was  3,245 ;  in  1840,  30,945 ;  in  1850,  305,391 ;  in  1860,  775,881 ;  in 
lS<i5,  869,016  J  and  in  1868  it  was  estimated,  upon  the  basis  of  the  votes 
cast  at  the  general  election,  at  1,054,952.  The  wealth  and  internal  im- 
pn)veii]ents  have  been  i*apidly  advancing,  keeping  pace  with  the  ex- 
panding population.  The  State  affords  ample  facilities  for  manufactures, 
and  that  important  interest  is  assuming  grand  proportions. 

Madison,  the  iiolitical  capital,  is  beautifully  situated  on  a  peninsula 
between  the  Third  and  Fourth  of  the  chain  of  the  Four  Lakes^  in  the  midst 
of  a  rich  agricultural  region.  It  has  ample  railroad  facilities  and  a 
population  of  12,000. 

Milwaukee,  the  commercial  metropolis,  is  situated  on  the  western 
!4it»re  of  Lake  Michigan,  nuiety  miles  north  of  Chicago,  seventy-five 
fast  of  Madison,  and  eighty -four  west  of  Grand  Haven,  Michigan,  on 
the  opposite  shore  of  the  lake.  It  is  one  of  the  principal  railroad  cen- 
ters in  the  State  and  of  the  Northwest,  enjoys  an  active  trade  with  the 
lioest  wheat-producing  region  on  the  globe,  and  has  long  been  classed 
a«  the  greatiest  primary  wheat  market  in  the  world.  This  beautiful  city 
bas  uue  of  the  finest  harbors  on  the  northern  lakes,  supports  a  regular 
line  of  steam  propellers  communicating  with  all  the  principal  ports  on 
the  great  chain  of  lakes,  with  one  crossing  the  lake  to  Grand  Haven 
daring  nine  months  of  the  year,  and  has  a  population  of  nearly  100,0(K). 

Hai*itte,  Kenosha,  Fond-du-lac,  Oshkosh,  Janesville,  Beloit,  Green 
Bay,  and  Watertown,  contain  populations  varying  from  eight  to  fifteen 
thoiLsand.  There  are  twenty-two  other  towns  with  populations  of  three 
thonsand,  and  sixty  others  containing  one  thousand  and  upwards.  The 
Value  of  real  and  personal  estate  for  1868,  as  determined  by  the  board 
^  asiiessment,  was  $244,440,794,  an  increase  of  $47,589,613  03  over  the 
prw-eding  year.  According  to  that  rate  of  increase  the  present  value  of 
pfnmnal  estate  aud  realty  will  amount  to  nearly  three  hundred  million 
Mhrs,  Only  one-eighth  of  the  whole  area  of  the  State  is  now  under 
•  oltivation.  This  region  offers  liberal  inducements  to  persons  of  every 
<  ailing  and  condition  in  life,  especially  to  those  desiring  to  secure  homes 
it  nominal  rates.  It  presents  a  fine  field  alike  for  capital  and  labor,  and 
tbfir  jadicious  application  here  will  yield  an  abundant  reward. 

There  are  yet  to  be  disposed  of  in  the  State  8,694,316.80  acres  of  pub- 
lit*  Luid.  District  land  officers  are  stationed  at  Menasha,  Falls  of  St. 
TnHx,  Stevens  Point,  La  Crosse,  Bayfield,  and  Eau  Claire,  who  are  pre- 
luml  to  entertain  applications  for  the  entry  of  public  land. 

Mlssoubi,  a  part  of  the  region  of  country  acquired  from  France  by 
imnhase  in  1803,  was  organized  under  a  territorial  government  June  4, 
I'^U,  and  admitted  into  the  Union  as  the  eleventh  new  State,  March 
ll\  182U.  Its  greatest  length  from  east  to  west  is  318  miles,  its 
vidth  2ri0  miles,  with  an  area  of  65,350  square  miles,  or  41,824,000 
5»**rw4,  equal  to  Virginia,  Connecticut,  and  West  Virginia^  or  to  Georgia 
^  3Iassachiiflett8.  This  State,  situated  between  latitudes  36o  31' 
and  4(|o  30^  north,  occupies  a  o>entral  position  in  the  Union,  with  Iowa 
»u  the  north,  the  Mississippi  River  on  the  eastern  border  in  a  course  of 
fiv«*  hundred  miles,  separating  it  from  Illinois,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee; 
ArkaoMA  on  the  soaUi|  and  the  Indian  country,  Kansas,  and  Nebraska, 
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on  the  west.  Tlie  Missouri  River,  forming  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of 
its  western  border,  and  separating  it  from  Nebraska  and  the  northeastern 
part  of  Kansas  to  the  mouth  of  the  Kansas  River,  then  turning  to  the 
east,  flows  four  hundred  miles  through  the  central  portion  of  the  State 
in  a  southeasterly  direction  to  the  Mississippi.  Besides  these  two 
mighty  streams,  both  navigable  for  hundreds  of  miles  beyond  the  limits 
of  this  State,  there  are  many  other  water-courses,  draining  its  whole 
area. 

In  the  eastern  part  the  streams  flow  in  a  general  easterly  course  and 
unite  with  the  Mississippi,  the  largest  of  which  are  the  Wiaconda,  North 
Fabius,  South  Fabius,  Salt,  Au  Caivre,  and  Maramec.  In  the  southern 
part  the  rivers  flow  south  into  Arkansas,  and  among  these  are  the  St. 
Francis,  Big  Black,  Current,  Spring,  Eleven  Points,  ^Vliite  River  and  itvS 
north  fork,  and  James  River.  In  the  extreme  southwestern  part  the 
Elk  and  Spring  Rivers  flow  southwest,  uniting  with  Grand  River,  an 
aftiuent  of  the  Arkansas.  The  principal  affluents  of  the  Missouri  from 
the  south  are  the  Gasconade,  Osage,  and  La  Mine,  while  the  Platte,  Chari- 
ton, and  Grand  Rivers  flow  from  the  north  and  are  all  navigable  at  cer- 
tain seasons  of  the  year  by  light  draught  steamers.  Small  streams  and 
excelleut  springs  are  found  in  various  localities  throughout  the  State. 
Water  power  is  abundant  on  nearly  every  stream,  but  the  most  valuable 
of  these  is  that  aftbrded  by  the  large  springs  so  numerous,  particularly 
in  the  southern  part  of  Missouri. 

Many  saline  springs  are  in  the  central  portion  of  Missouri,  in  Cooi)er, 
Saline,  Howard,  and  the  adjoining  counties.  Fine  sulphur  springs  occur 
in  nearly  half  the  counties,  but  those  which  have  acquired  the  greatest 
celebrity  and  public  resort  are  the  Elk  Springs  in  Pike  County,  the 
Chouteau  in  Cooper  County,  the  Cheltenham  Springs  in  St.  Louis  Count}*, 
and  the  Monaghan  in  St.  Clair  County.  There  are  many  chalybeate 
springs  diffused  throughout  the  State,  those  containing  carbonates  and 
sulphurets  being  the  most  numerous.  Several  of  these  have  acquired 
considerable  notoriety  on  account  of  the  medicinal  properties  of  their 
waters.  l\*troleum  springs  occur  in  Cass,  Lafayette,  Vernon,  Bates, 
Carroll,  Ray,  Randolph,  and  other  counties  in  the  State,  some  of  which 
have  provecl  very  valuable,  those  producing  lubricating  oil  being  the 
most  common.  The  geology  of  Missouri  presents  a  wide  range  of  for- 
mations and  systems,  including  an  extensive  variety  of  useful  minerals. 
The  surface  deposits  of  the  quaternary  system  are  well  developed,  and 
include  the  nlluvial  bottom,  prairie,  bluff,  and  drift  formations,  consti- 
tuting the  principal  basis  of  the  soils  of  the  State. 

The  tertiary  system  embraces  the  beautiful  variegated  sands,  clays, 
shales,  and  iron  ores,  which  prevail  in  the  southeast  in  the  bluffs  from  a 
short  distance  below  Cape  Girardeau  to  the  chalk  bluffs  in  Arkansas, 
while  the  variegated  sau<lstone,  clays,  and  the  ruptured  and  inclined 
bed  of  hornstone  on  the  bluffs  above  Cape  Girardeau,  are  reckoned  as 
belonging  to  the  cretaceous  system.  The  carboniferous  system  is  made 
up  of  the  coal  measures,  Kaskaskia,  encrinital,  St.  Louis,  and  Archi- 
medes limestone  and  ferniginous  sandstone. 

Tlie  devonian  system  is  represented  by  the  vermicular  and  Oriskany 
sandstones,  the  lithograi)hic,  Onondaga,  and  Chouteau  limestones,  and 
Hamilton  shales.  The  Niagara  group.  Lower  Helderburg,  and  Cai>e 
Girardeau  limestones  occur  in  the  upper  Silurian  series,  while  the  Hud- 
son River  group,  Trenton,  Black  River,  and  birdseye  limestones,  lH)th 
alternating  formations  of  magnesian  limestone  and  sandstone,  are  found 
here  representing  the  lower  Silurian  series.  Below  these  formations  a 
series  of  metamorphosed  slates  occurs.    The  undulations  of  stratified 
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locks  throu^hoat  the  State  are  very  gentle,  approaching  a  horizontal 
position.  Valuable  deposits  of  coal  have  long  been  known  to  exist, 
and  their  presence  has  added  largely  to  the  progress  and  wealth  of 
the  State.  Estimates,  based  upon  the  results  of  geological  recon- 
Doifisances,  place  the  area  of  the  coal  fields  of  Missouri  at  26,887  square 
miles,  falling  in  thirty-six  counties,  i>rincipally  in  the  central  an<l  western 
portions.  The  extent  of  these  deposits  is  estimated  at  130,()00,()00,()()0 
tons.  There  are  also  other  extensive  local  deposits  of  cannel  and  com- 
mon bituminous  coals  in  several  counties  outside  of  the  regularly  de- 
fined coal  fields,  which  produce  some  of  the  best  coal  in  the  State. 
iron  ores  of  the  best  quality  exist  in  almost  inexhaustible  quantities, 
of  which  the  specular  oxide  ore  is  the  most  abundant.  The  most  ex- 
tenaive  deposit  of  this  ore  is  at  Iron  Mountain  in  Iron  County.  It  is 
e^mated  that  this  mountain  will  yield  230,187,375  tons  above  the 
valley,  and  3,000,000  tons  to  each  foot  beneath  that  surface.  This 
ore  also  occurs  extensively  in  Dent,  Phelps,  Pulaski,  and  other  coun- 
ties. Vast  deposits  of  silicions  specular  oxide  of  iron  exist  in  Pilot 
Knob,  about  six  miles  east  of  Iron  Mountain,  where  it  has  been 
mined  since  1847.  It  is  five  hundred  and  eighteen  feet  high,  covers 
an  area  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  and  its  yield  is  estimated  at 
131,972,773  tons  above  the  level  of  the  valley.  Shepherd  Mountains,  one 
mile  west  of  Pilot  Knob,  contain  vast  quantities  of  pure  specular  and 
magnetic  oxides.  Hematite  of  good  quality  occurs  in  large  quantities 
in  the  magnesian  limestone  rocks.  It  also  occurs  in  abundance  in  the 
ferruginous  sandstone  and  tertiary  rocks,  but  generally  of  inferior  qual- 
ity. It  abounds  in  Scott  and  Stoddard  Counties  and  the  counties  ad- 
joining Iron  Mountain,  as  well  as  in  several  counties  in  the  western  part 
of  the  State  south  of  the  Missouri ;  large  quantities  of  bog-ore  exist  in 
tlie  swamp  districts  in  the  southeast,  while  spathic  ore  is  found  every- 
where in  the  coal-measure  rocks ;  but  the  most  valuable  dei)Osits  of  both 
these  ores  are  in  Scott  County. 

Among  the  other  important  minerals  found  in  this  State,  lead  is  per- 
hafi^  the  most  abundant  and  valuable.     It  occurs  in  some  six  hundred 
loratities,  embracing  thirty-one  counties.     The  principal  lead  regions 
are  the  counties  southwest  of  St.  Louis,  in  the  valley  of  the  Osage,  in 
Jasper  and  Newton,  and  in  Webster,  Christian,  and  Taney  Counties, 
near  the  southern  boundary.    The  whole  area  embracing  lead  deposits 
in  workable  quantities  includes  6,300  square  miles,  while  the  lead- bear- 
in"^  rocks  embrace  an  area  of  15,000  square  miles.     Copper  exists  in 
twenty-two  counties,  in  some  localities  in  considerable  quantities.    Zinc 
oetois  principally  in  the  southwest,  and  in  the  lead  regions  chiefly  as 
nilpharets,  carbonates,  calamites,  and  silicates,  but  a«  yet  no  extensive 
■lining  has  been  done.      It  is  represented  that  valuable  deposits  of  tin 
ore  also  have  lately  been  discovered.  Cobalt  and  nickel  have  been  found 
in  several  localities  in  considerable  quantities,  and  peroxide  of  manga- 
nese exists  in  limited  extent  in  the  eiistem  part  of  the  State.    Silver 
occnrs  in  several  places  in  juxtaposition  with  sulphuret  of  lead,  while 
lEold  has  been  found  in  small  quantities  in  a  few  localities.    Antimony 
mhI  saltpeter  have  also  been  disc^overed  in  different  localities.    All  these 
rich  mineral  deposits  occur  in  close  connection  with  vast  quantities  of 
coal,  timber,  and  water.    The  whole  mining  system  of  this  State  is  yet 
ftimparativdy  in  its  infiincy,  but  will,  of  course,  increase  with  the  ex- 
pansion of  settlements  and  extension  of  facilities  for  communication  and 
tiwiqyortatioD. 

Building  material  of  all  descriptions  abounds  throughout  the  State, 
indnding  vast  quantities  of  the  most  valuable  timber,  an  extensive 
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variety  of  sandstone  and  limestone,  with  materials  for  the  manufacture 
of  bricks  and  tiles.  There  are  also  several  beds  of  superior  marble,  ot 
various  colors  and  textures,  in  different  sections  of  the  State,  with 
materials  for  paints  and  cements.  The  flora  embraces  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  species,  including  nearly  every  valuable  wood  found  in  the  great 
Mississippi  Valley. 

The  State  of  Missouri  comprises  almost  every  variety  of  surface  except 
the  extreme  n^ountainous.  The  Ozark  Mountains  occupy  a  large  portion 
of  the  interior  south  of  the  Missouri,  extending  to  the  southwest  comer 
of  the  State ;  but  they  are  rather  high  hills  and  ridges  than  mountains, 
with  prairies  intervening.  In  the  southeast  the  country  is  low,  flat,  and 
marshy.  West  of  the  Ozark  the  surface  spreads  out  with  broad  rolling 
prairies  extending  to  the  western  boundary.  North  of  the  Missouri 
the  country  attains  the  highest  altitude  in  the  northwest,  gradually 
inclining  to  the  south  and  east' — all  the  streams  flowing  south.  The 
divide  between  the  waters  flowing  into  the  Mississippi  and  those  uniting 
with  the  Missouri  from  the  north  constitutes  an  elevated  plain  and  is 
traversed  by  the  Xorth  Missouri  railroad.  Besides  these  general  undu- 
lations there  are  frequent  local  irregularities  of  surface,  which  give  the 
whole  area  its  rolling  character.  The  numerous  water-courses  every- 
where intersecting  the  country  have  worn  deep  valleys,  giving  some 
places  a  rough  and  broken  appearance.  The  general  surface  is,  however, 
level.  The  valleys  form  an  important  feature  in  the  i)hysical  structure 
of  the  State,  and  exercise  a  material  influence  upon  its  climate.  The 
bottom  lands  are  exceedingly  fertile,  and  on  the  large  streams  vary  in 
width  from  two  to  ten  miles,  those  on  the  smaller  streams  being  of  a 
proportionate  width. 

The  soils  include  an  extensive  variety,  affording  facilities  for  a  remark- 
ably varied  agriculture.  The  alluvial  regions  include  the  high  and  low 
bottoms,  swamp,  and  c>7>ress  lands.  The  high  bottoms  have  light,  deep, 
porous,  silicious  soils,  are  very  productive,  being  little  affected  by  the 
wet  and  dry  seasons.  These  lands  are  above  the  ordinary  high  water, 
and  embrace  nearly  one-eighth  of  the  whole  area  of  Missouri ;  the  low 
bottoms  differ  from  the  high  bottoms  only  in  being  subject  to  inund- 
ation at  the  ordinary  rises  in  the  rivers,  which  occur  on  all  the  streams, 
but  principally  in  the  southeast.  The  soils  of  the  swamp  localities  are 
very  similar  in  composition  to  the  two  preceding  classes,  yet  differ  in 
being  so  situated  as  to  be  overflowed;  while  the  cypress  Lands  are  still 
lower,  and  are  covered  with  standing  water  during  a  portion  of  the  year. 
These  lands  are  principally  in  the  southeast.  The  soil  is  exceedingly 
rich,  supporting  a  luxuriant  growth  of  vegetation.  The  greater  part  of 
the  swamps  may  be  made  available  for  agricultural  purposes  by  an 
extensive  system  of  drainage,  but  the  cypress  swamps  are  generally 
valuable  only  for  their  luxuriant  growth  of  timber. 

The  uplands  possess  a  greater  variety  of  soils  and  surface,  and  are 
available  for  a  wider  range  of  agriculture.  Some  of  these  lands  are  very 
fertile  and  capable  of  high  cultivation.  Considerable  portions,  particu- 
larly in  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  are  superior  for  fruit.  Here  the 
grape  grows  in  perfection,  and  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  15,000,000 
acres  especially  adapted  to  vine  culture.  Fruits  of  all  kinds,  and  particu* 
larly  the  propagation  of  the  grape,  have  already  attracted  attention, 
promising  to  become  important  branches  of  rural  industry. 

The  State  is  nearly  equally  divided  between  prairie  and  woodland. 
The  prairies  are  clothed  with  luxuriant  growth  of  excellent,  nutritious 
native  grasses,  which  also  exist  in  the  woodlands,  on  the  uplands  and 
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hillsides  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  State,  rendering  this  section  espe- 
cially an  excellent  grazing  region. 

The  climate  of  Missonri,  although  subject  to  extreme  and  frequent 
changes  in  temperature,  is  generally  healthful  and  favorable  to  longevity, 
the  atmosphere  being  dry  and  pure.  The  annual  amount  of  rain-fall 
according  to  observations  made  near  St.  Louis  for  twenty-eight  years 
was  44.48  inches.  The  State  affords  superior  commercial  facilities,  enjoy- 
iD|2:an  extensive  system  of  river  and  railroad  communication.  There 
were  at  the  close  of  last  year  1,354  miles  of  railroad  in  operation,  with 
larpe  extensions  projected  and  in  progress  of  construction. 

The  State  occupies  a  position  most  advantageous  with  reference  to 
eommeice,  being  crossed  by  lines  of  interoceanic  railways  and  others 
converging  toward  the  commercial  metropolis  of  the  Mississippi  Valley, 
while  the  great  highway  of  trade  sweeping  along  its  eastern  boundary 
offers  ready  and  economical  transportation  for  its  agricultural  and  min- 
eral products  to  the  best  markets,  domestic  and  foreign.  Ample  pro- 
Tlsion  has  been  made  for  education  in  the  State,  while  the  church  accom- 
modations compare  favorably  with  those  in  other  political  divisions  west 
of  the  Mississippi.  Jefferson  City,  on  the  Missouri,  in  the  interior,  is  the 
poUtical  capital,  with  a  population  of  upwards  of  five  thousand.  St. 
Loois,  the  chief  city  of  the  State  and  the  metropolis  of  the  Mis8issii)pi 
Valley,  has  an  estimated  population  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand. 
It  is  rapidly  growing  in  wealth  and  commercial  importance,  possessing 
saperior  nataral  advantages  for  trade,  and  as  a  manufacturing  point  is 
ftorrounded  on  all  sides  by  regions  rich  in  almost  every  element  of  agri- 
cnltoral  and  mineral  wealth.  The  State  of  Missouri  offers  many  induce- 
ments and  advantages  to  immigrants  from  every  quarter  and  of  every 
calling  and  condition  in  life.  To  the  agriculturist  it  reveals  regions  of 
the  greatest  fertility,  capable  of  growing  a  wide  range  of  the  choicest 
a^^tnral  products,  and  at  nominal  rates,  with  ready  markets  accessi- 
ble to  all.  To  the  miner  it  presents  a  wide  range  of  valuable  mineral 
pnxiucts,  promising  a  rich  return  to  all  well-directed  applications  of 
labor  and  capital.  And  to  the  manufacturer  it  offers  an  accessible  i)rox- 
imity  to  vast  stores  of  useful  minerals  and  the  products  of  rural  industry, 
fuel  and  timber  in  abundance  and  excellence.  All  may  find  homes  here 
and  reap  ample  rewards  for  their  labor.  District  land  offices  are  located 
at  Boonville,  Ironton,  and  Springfield,  the  amount  of  public  lands  yet  to 
»*  disposed  of  being  1,181,129.30  acres. 

Iowa  occupies  a  beautiful  zone  between  the  parallels  of  40°  30'  and 
iP  .W  north  latitude,  extending  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Missouri, 
lu  extreme  length  is  about  three  hundred  miles,  with  a  nearly  uni- 
f^ffm  breadth  of  two  hundred  and  eight,  including  an  area  of  55,045 
«iuare  miles,  or  35,228,800  acres.  The  census  of  1860  exhibits  an 
a^^regate  of  10,069,907  acres  included  in  farms,  being  an  increase  in 
t^'n  years  of  7,333,833  acres,  or  over  260  per  cent,  while  the  class  of 
improved  lands  advanced  auring  this  period  from  824,682  acres  to 
X?Jf2^192  acres,  or  over  360  per  cent.  The  cash  value  of  farms  advanced 
frtmi  $16,657,567  to  1119,899,547,  or  620  per  cent;  the  value  of  farm 
implements  from  $1,172,869  to  $5,327,033,  nearly  400  per  cent  The  soil 
<if  Iowa  is  excellent  for  cereals  and  almost  all  other  kinds  of  agricultural 
pRNinction,  the  area  not  suitable  to  plow  culture  being  generally  availa- 
blf*  for  grazing.  The  extent  to  which  cattle  and  sheep  husbandry  has 
b<en  pnnmed  indicates  splendid  capacities  in  the  latter  direction.  The 
wrfaee  presents  a  great  variety  of  gracefril  undulations,  securing  admir- 
able drainage,  and  is  diversified  with  agreeable  alternations  of  prairie 
and  timber  laud.    The  climate  is  delightlid,  being  very  dry  and  bracing, 
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presenting  an  easy  transition  from  the  great  fructifying  heat  of  Missouri 
on  the  south  to  the  moderate  temperature  of  Minnesota  on  the  north. 
The  climate  of  the  southern  portion  is  suited  to  maize,  while  that  of  the 
north  is  more  genial  to  wheat  culture.  The  soil  is  very  well  watered 
with  springs  and  streams.  The  agriculture  of  the  State  is  remarkably 
free  from  the  annoyance  of  rust  or  insects.  Fruit  crops  are  specially 
profitable.  The  State  census  of  1868  reports  9,089,491  acres  inclosed,  of 
which  1,162,054  were  set  in  wheat,  harvesting  16,099,072  bushels;  oats, 
554,798  acres,  harvesting  17,447,043  bushels;  corn,  2,191,635  acres,  pro- 
ducing 62,621,831  bushels;  rye  and  barley,  91,978  acres,  yielding  1,859,627 
bushels;  sorghum,  28,375  acres,  producing  2,304,012  gallons  of  molasses 
and  16,166  pounds  of  sugar.  Of  potatoes,  3,167,959  bushels  were  gath- 
ered from  102,171  acres  Of  hay,  656,371  tons  of  tame  and  905,468  tons 
of  wild  grasses  were  cured.  The  statistics  of  fruit  production  show 
1,182,694  trees  in  full  beariug,  and  3,992,767  not  yet  producing,  indicating 
a  very  large  increase  in  this  branch  of  agricultural  industry.  Of  grapes, 
604,096  pounds  were  produced  and  32,444  gallons  of  wine.  Of  tobacco 
were  raised  423,500  pounds;  of  hops,  53,518  pounds;  of  honey,  986,419 
pounds,  besides  39,992  pounds  of  beeswax  were  gathered  from  94,299 
hives  of  bees.  Compared  with  the  reports  of  the  census  of  1860,  the 
above  aggregates  indicate  increments  of  from  fifty  per  cent,  to  ten  and 
twelve  fold. 

The  reports  of  live  stock  embrace  491,801  horses,  mules,  and  asses; 
1,411,000  cattle,  including  359,214  cows,  yielding  21,111,997  poimds  ot 
butter  and  1,544,250  pounds  of  cheese ;  1,899,853  sheep,  shearing  5,855,723 
pounds  of  wool,  showing  increments  over  1860  varying  from  200  to  600 
per  cent.  The  expansion  of  agricultural  witerprise  in  this  State  has 
been  remarkable  even  amid  the  grand  developments  of  the  West  during 
the  decade  nearly  concluded,  the  results  of  which  will  be  revealed  in  the 
census  reports  of  1870.  The  introduction  of  hedges  has  added  an  element 
of  sui-passing  beauty  to  the  Iowa  landscape,  superseding  the  repulsive 
rail  fences  so  common  in  the  neighboring  States.  A  million  of  rods  have 
already  been  planted,  and  the  movement  in  this  direction  is  increasing 
in  momentum. 

The  mineral  resources  of  Iowa  are  extensive  and  rich.  The  great  coal- 
field of  Missouri  and  Iowa  cover  an  area  of  25,000  square  miles  in  the 
central  and  southern  parts  of  the  State,  bounded  by  a  line  approaching 
to  a  semicircle,  outside  of  which  is  a  belt  of  the  upper  carboniferous 
limestone  of  variant  width ;  the  channel  of  the  Mississippi  on  the  south- 
east cuts  through  a  belt  of  lower  carboniferous  limestone.  During  the 
year  1868  the  coal  product  was  about  2,731,311  bushels,  about  eighty 
bushels  being  equal  to  a  ton.  The  coal  veins  in  Iowa  are  generally  not 
so  thick  as  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  same  coal  field  in  Missouri. 
The  great  Mississippi  lead  region  extends  into  Iowa,  forming  the  basis 
of  an  extensive  mining  enterprise.  Dubuque  is  the  center  of  lead  pro- 
duction in  this  State.  The  value  of  lead,  copper,  and  zinc  exported  was 
$352,902;  the  copper  is  sometimes  found  associated  with  silver. 

The  manufacturing  industry  of  Iowa  in  1860  wa«  represented  by  1,939 
establishments,  with  a  capital  of  $7,247,130,  employing  6,142  male  and 
165  female  operatives,  at  a  cost  for  labor  of  $1,992,417,  and  for  raw  mate- 
rial $8,612,259;  the  annual  product  was  $39,971,325,  snowing  increments 
ranging  from  threefold  to  twelvefold  in  ten  years.  In  1868  the  annual 
product  was  $17,533,358,  of  which  amount  $12,498,642  were  absorbed  by 
the  manufacture  of  agncultural  vehicles  and  implements.'  The  results 
of  this  productive  system  are  astonishing,  .even  amid  the  marvels  ot 
American  civilization.    The  true  gold  value  of  personal  and  real  estate 
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of  Iowa  cannot  be  less  than  six  hundred  or  seven  hundred  millions  of 
doihirs.  The  commerce  secured  by  her  admirable  geographical  position 
is  already  large,  and  increasing  at  an  accelerating,  ratio.  The  natural 
facilities  for  communication  are  commanding.  Her  eastern  and  west- 
ern borders  are  washed  by  the  Mississippi  and  the  Missouri.  The 
Des  Moines,  Skunk,  Iowa,  and  other  rivers  furnish  an  aggregate 
iutemal  na\igation  of  five  hundred  miles,  besides  an  incalculable  water 
power.  The  artificial  highways  include  one  thousand  five  hundred  and 
tweuty-three  miles  of  raUroad  complete  and  in  operation,  with  several 
bDndre<l  miles  under  construction  or  projected,  with  fair  prospects  of 
speedy  completion.  There  is  now  about  one  mile  of  road  to  every 
thirty-nine  square  miles  of  territory,  or  to  every  six  hundred  and  eight 
inhabitants.  These  roads  represent  a  fixed  capital  of  $38,500,000,  and 
trans])ort  annually  some  3,500,000  tons  of  freight,  worth  about  $300,000,000. 
The  stimulating  effect  of  this  vast  network  of  internal  improvements  upon 
the  productive  and  commercial  interests  of  the  State  is  beyond  compu- 
tation ;  every  branch  of  production  feels  the  genial  influence  and  is  ad- 
vancing to  incalculable  results. 

The  moral  and  intellectual  forces  of  this  massive  civilization  are 
partly  indicated  by  the  educational  and  religious  statistics  of  the  State. 
Among  the  educational  institutions  are  sixty -eight  colleges,  universities, 
and  high  schools,  of  superior  character.  They  instruct  four  thousand 
three  hundred  and  forty-six  students,  a  gain  upon  the  returns  of  pre- 
vious years.  Of  the  public  schools  of  the  State  it  is  regi^etted  that  no 
reports  or  statistics  were  available  for  the  preparation  of  this  report. 
It  is  a  matter  of  notoriety,  however,  that  the  general  advance  in  this  re- 
sjiect  has  been  equal  to  that  of  her  sister  States  of  the  noilhwest,  while 
«I»K-ial  improvements  have  been  made  in  several  important  respects 
which  might  well  be  emulated  by  the  educational  movements  of  the 
older  States. 

The  population  is  over  a  million,  and  rapidly  increasing  from  the  heavy 
annual  immigration  esiiecially  of  Scandinavian  and  Teutonic  elements  of 
Eunipe.  The  urban  population  of  the  State  is  increasing  in  a  still  more 
rapid  ratio  than  the  rural.  The  young  cities  are  advancing  in  all  theele- 
ments  of  municipal  prosi)erity.  Des  Moines,  the  capital,  at  the  head  of 
steam  navigation  on  the  river  bearing  the  same  name,  is  a  thriving  city 
of  eleven  thousand  inhabitants.  Its  railroad  connections,  ea^it  and 
went,  are  steadily  enlarging,  making  it  the  center  of  a  very  considerar 
bl»»  tratle,  travel,  and  production.  It  is  surrounded  by  fertile  areas  and 
valuable  mineral  lands,  and  promises  to  become  a  large  and  important 
wnter  of  trade  and  production. 

Dubaqne,  with  a  po}>ulation  of  twenty-six  thousand,  in  the  heart  of 
tbi*  lead  region,  already  enjoys  a  large  trade.  Its  aggregate  in  1868 
»jw  117,(500,000,  showing,  among  other  items,  the  export  of  34,000,000 
fret  of  lumber,  100,000  barrels  flour^,000,000  bushels  wheat,  17,000,000 
P^mnds  p<irk,  and  25,000  live  hogs.  The  product  of  manufactures  during 
lv>SwaH  $3,513,000.  The  city  contains  nineteen  churches,  sixty-one 
public  schools,  with  three  thousand  pupils,  and  a  full  complement  of 
l)nvate  schools. 

Ihivenport  is  a  handsome  city  of  twenty-one  thousand  people,  with 
41,<NI0,000  investe<l  in  manufactures.  Its  river  and  railroad  trade  is 
large  and  inerejusing.  Iowa  City,  the  former  ca])ital,  the  present  seat 
«f  the  State  University,  is  a  thriving  and  important  city.  The  other 
towns  in  the  State  exhibit  as  rapid  a  growth  as  is  consistent  with  the 
R<*neral  symmetry  of  civilisation. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  Iowa  offers  extraordinary  inducements  to  immigra- 
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tion.    The  area  of  public  lands  undisposed  of  on  the  30th  June,  1869, 
in  this  State,  is  equal  to  1,978,081.41  acres. 

Minnesota  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  healthy 
States  of  the  Union,  the  soil  being  rich  and  fertile,  the  climate  bracing 
and  delightful,  every  kind  of  industry  being  abundantly  rewarded.  One 
of  its  most  peculiar  and  remarkable  features  is  the  deep  indentation  in 
the  surface  of  the  streams  and  water-courses.  The  bluffs  in  many  places 
are  hundreds  of  feet  high,  creating,  at  first,  the  impression  that  the  ad- 
jacent country  is  mountainous.  But  when  the  lop  of  the  bank  is 
reache4  the  land  spreads  out  in  undulating  fields,  hills,  and  valleys, 
blending  in  each  other,  and  sufficiently  rolling  for  all  purposes  of  drain- 
age, yet  susceptible  of  easy  cultivation.  Prairie  and  timber  alternate. 
The  surface  is  covered  with  soft  and  tender  grass,  presenting  the  api)ear- 
ance  of  green  velvet,  studded  with  sparkling  lakes  or  intersected  hy 
silver  streams  and  brooks,  abounding  with  fish  of  most  exquisite  flavor, 
wild  fowl  of  every  variety  being  found  in  abundance.  These  lakes  and 
streams  present  a  picturesque  outline ;  the  former  of  almost  every 
size  from  an  acre  to  a  surface  of  miles,  in  all  cases  the  sod  descending 
to  the  water's  edge.  The  lakes  and  water-courses  are  as  clearas  crystal, 
a  short  distance  below  the  surface  being  deliciously  cool,  even  in  the 
hottest  weather.  It  is  seldom  that  the  inhabitants  suffer  from  heat, 
and  only  in  the  middle  of  the  day — ^the  nights  being  cool  and  refreshing. 

No  State  possesses  more  natural  advantages  for  crop-raising  and  pas- 
turage. In  almost  every  section  there  is  an  ample  supply  of  timber, 
while  the  adjacent  and  rich  prairies  are  ready  for  the  plow  of  the  hus- 
bandman. Thousands  of  cattle  are  fed  on  the  luxuriant  grasses  of  the 
lowlands,  increasing  the  wealth  of  the  farmer  with  but  little  care  or 
labor. 

As  the  resources  of  this  State  are  developed  they  are  found  to  in- 
crease in  extraordinary  ratio,  and  are,  apimrently.  almost  inexhaustible. 
A  few  years  ago  Minnesota  imported  most  of  tne  necessaries  of  life, 
when  there  was  even  a  deficiency  of  bre^id  and  meat.  Now  her  exports 
far  exceed  the  imports  in  almost  every  particular,  various  manufactories 
being  rai)idly  established  throughout  the  State.  Freed  from  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Indian  tribes,  her  people  can  now  till  the  soil  in  confidence 
and  safety,  with  nothing  to  molest  them. 

Here  seasons  of  drought  are  unknown.  The  great  lakes  on  the  north 
and  east,  the  numerous  streams  and  smaller  lakes  that  diversify  this  re- 
gion, with  the  Mississippi  and  Red  River  of  the  North,  present  such  a 
large  surface  for  the  action  of  the  sun's  rays  during  the  summer  that 
evaporation  is  rapid,  and  is  generally  condensed  by  the  cool  nights, 
watering  the  earth  with  numerous  and  seasonable  gentle  showers. 

The  great  and  rapid  enlargement  of  the  agricultural  and  manufactur- 
ing wealth  of  this  State  has  been  more  than  sustained  during  the  past 
year ;  as  the  crops  have  not  been  fully  prepared  for  sale,  the  exact  in- 
crease cannot  yet  be  satisfactorily  ascertained.  The  season  has  been 
most  propitious,  and^a  large  and  increased  surface  has  been  placed  un- 
der cultivation,  with*proportional  increase  in  product.  Wheat  of  most 
excellent  quality  has  been  harvested,  averaging  twelve  bushels  to  the 
acre.  The  country  is  actually  burdened  with  oats,  which  have  yielded 
thirty  eight  bushels  to  the  acre.  Potatoes,  of  large  and  superior  quality, 
have  yielded  one  hundred  and  ten  bushels  to  the  acre,  while  the  con)  is 
in  excess  of  the  farmers'  hopes.  Other  grains  have  yielded  proportion- 
ally. Garden  fruits  are  in  great  plenty,  while  wild  fruits  abound  of  the 
finest  quality  and  of  every  description. 

Last  year  sixty-five  steamers,  of  16,486  tons,  were  constantly  run- 
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ning  to  the  port  of  St  Paul,  and  two  hundred  and  forty-eight 
bar^s,  with  an  estimated  capacity  of  37,000  tons.  As  the  products 
and  manufactures  increase,  importations  are  necessarily  reduced. 

In  1860,  the  whole  number  of  farms  in  the  State  was  18,081,  valued 
in  cash  at  nearly  nineteen  millions  of  dollars ;  the  agricultural  pro- 
dacts  valued  at  $6,748,707,  and  the  taxable  property  appraised  at  nearly 
thirty-seven  millions  of  dollars,  giving  a  gross  return  of  eighteen  per 
cent  for  agricultural  products.  In  1866,  790.000  acres  were  under  cul- 
tivatioo,  of  which  520,000  were  in  wheat  Tne  exports  of  wheat  were 
9jiH7,153  bushels,  and  the  total  value  of  live-stock  on  the  1st  January, 
1^7,  was  nearly  fifteen  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars.  The  crops 
of  fflnall  grain  during  the  present  year  have  been  unprecedented; 
corn,  however,  on  account  of  the  heavy  spring  rains,  will  not 
}ield  so  abundantly  to  the  acre;  but  owing  to  the  unusual  amount 
planted,  that  deficiency  will  be  more  than  made  good.  Already  this 
beaotifiil  State  has  a  surplus  of  more  than  twenty  million  bushels  of 
pain  above  home  consumption,  and  no  region  yields  speedier  return 
f<v  the  labor  of  the  husbandman.  The  country  is  all  particularly 
adapted  to  wool  culture,  the  fieeces  being  thick  and  fine,  while  the 
nrnttoD  is  of  the  best  quality. 

Hinpesota  contains  an  area  of  83,531  square  miles,  or  53,459,840  acres, 
of  which  25,095,385  have  been  surveyed,  and  28,364,455  remain  unsur- 
veve<l;  18,727,808  have  been  disposed  of,  and  34,732,032  yet  remain  open 
to  settlement  The  population  is  steadily  and  rapidly  increasing,  the 
State  being  a  favorite  resort  for  settlers  from  the  north  of  Europe  and 
the  northern  sections  of  our  own  country. 

The  water-power  of  Minnesota  exceeded  that  of  England  in  1850  for 
textile  manufactures,  that  of  St.  Anthony  alone  being  equal  to  120,000 
boree-power.  Advantage  is  now  taken  of  this  >vater-power  to  a  great 
extent— nearly  500,000,000  feet  of  sawed  timber  being  annually  manu- 
laetared. 

In  the  mineral  ranges  deposits  of  iron,  coal,  copper,  and  lead,  are  known 
toexlKt,  though  as  yet  but  slightlj"  developed ;  and  when  attention  can  be 
diverted  from  the  more  active  and  pressing  matters  now  occupying  the 
minds  of  settlers,  these  mineral  dexK>sits  will  materially  add  to  the 
v(«lth  of  the  State.  Superior  slate  exists  in  abundance  near  the  St.  Louis 
Falls.  Limestone  abounds  in  many  places ;  potters'  clay  has  already 
^n  found  in  large  quantities,  and  extensive  potteries  established. 
The  Indian  pipe  stone,  or  red  clay,  is  also  found  in  great  quantities, 
and  ix  being  applied  to  many  economical  purposes.  The  numerous  salt 
firings  in  the  Bed  Eiver  Valley  are  but  the  beginnings  of  the  immense 
^ines  which  extend  to  the  west,  and  will  form  the  basis  of  great  wealth 
Ui  the  State,  as  all  the  salt  that  can  be  made  from  them  will  be  con- 
f^med  in  packing  beef  and  pork  in  those  extensive  regions,  and  in 
domestic  economy. 

The  State  is  being  fhmished  with  railroads  in  every  direction,  present- 
ins  facilities  for  the  transportation  of  every  article  (o  and  from  settlers, 
and  forming  a  network  of  communication  that  will  speedily  develop  the 
>n>ple  resources  of  Minnesota.  The  Northern  Paciiic  railroad,  not  yet 
f  »astructed,  when  completed,  will  form  one  of  the  most  important  links 
"«necting  the  great  lakes  with  the  Pacific,  and  will  tend  strongly  to 
ft'volutionize,  in  favor  of  the  great  Northwest,  the  channels  and  centers 
^^  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  world.  The  munificent  grants  made 
l^v  Congress  for  railroads  in  this  State  will  si)eedily  tend  to  the  comple- 
tion of  all  now  in  contemplation  or  in  process  of  construction,  and  will 
foniiiih  the  internal  improvements  requisite  for  the  present  generation. 
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Education  has  received  special  attention  from  the  authorities,  and  the 
school  system  is  one  of  the  best  to  be  found  in  the  commonwealths  of 
the  West.  The  whole  number  of  school  districts  is  about  two  thou- 
sand, employing  not  less  than  two  thousand  two  hundred  teachers,  and 
educating  fifty-five  thousand  pupils.  The  total  number  of  school  houses 
exceeds  twelve  hundred,  which  are  valued  at  $300,000.  The  State  has 
a  normal  school  at  Winona,  a  beautiful  town  on  the  banks  of  the 
Mississippi,  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  State,  where  sixty  studeuts 
can  be  accommodated.  They  are  trained  here  to  a  knowledge  and 
practice  of  the  best  methods  of  imparting  instruction,  and  of  influenc- 
ing character,  so  that  all  those  forces  which  contribute  to  well-educated 
communities  may  be  aroused  and  properly  directed.  There  is  a  Teach- 
ers' Institute,  also,  where  the  best  methods  of  instruction  and  school 
government  are  illustrated.  To  aid  in  the  cause  of  education  Congress 
has  granted  to  the  State  two  sections  in  each  township.  Tlie  estimated 
area  of  these  sections,  so  far  as  surveyed,  is  1,400,000  acres.  Besides 
this,  the  government  has  donated  seventy-two  sections,  or  46,080  acres, 
for  the  support  of  a  State  university.  The  titles  to  these  lands  have 
long  since  been  vested. 

The  valuation  of  the  land  of  Minnesota  is  $35,000,000,  and  the  tai 
assessment  $2,000,000.  The  taxable  personal  property  is  not  less  than 
$12,000,000.  A  pamphlet  upon  the  subject  of  immigration,  publisheil 
by  the  State,  shows  the  many  advantages  ofiered  to  men  of  small  means 
who  desire  homes  in  newly-settled  countries.  The  prosperity  of  Min- 
nesota depends  mainly  upon  the  success  of  her  agricultural  interests, 
the  mineral  resources  of  the  State  being,  so  far  as  discovered,  con- 
lined  to  comparatively  limited  areas  in  the  northeastern  part,  and  the 
production  of  raw  material  for  woolen  manufactures  is  subservient  to 
and  dependent  upon  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 

The  principal  manufacturing  interests  are  located  at  the  Falls  of  St. 
Anthony,  mentioned  above,  making  that  enormous  water  power  subser- 
vient to  the  wants  of  the  community.  During  1867  the  manufactured 
products  of  this  region  reached  an  aggregate  of  $4,600,000,  and  the 
additional  investments  in  manufacturing  enterprises  were  over  $2,000,000. 

The  northern  portion  of  Minnesota  is  noted  for  its  immense  pine  for- 
ests, almost  inexhaustible.  The  products  of  this  timber  at  St.  Anthony 
and  Minneapolis  dui'ing  1866  were,  of  lumber,  77,400,000  feet ;  shingles, 
34,200,000;  laths,  18,000,000;  pickets,  214,000.  The  total  value  of  the 
timber  was  $1,800,000.  The  descent  of  the  Mississippi  River  at  the  Falls 
of  St.  Anthony  is  forty-three  feet  per  mile,  and  the  volume  of  water 
passing  dovm  this  declivity  per  minute  is  equal  to  450,000  cubic  feet. 
The  machinery  of  Manchester,  England,  and  Lowell,  Massachusetts, 
if  erected  on  these  falls  would  scarcely  press  upon  the  capabilities  of 
the  waters.  It  has  power  to  grind  300,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  yearly. 
It  could  work  up  270,000,000  pounds  of  wool  in  the  same  length  of  time, 
which  exceeds  Ave  times  the  amount  consumed  in  all  the  New  England 
factories  in  the  same  period,  and  more  than  the  entire  product  of  the 
countr3\  Over  800,00()  persons  could  be  emi^loyed  by  the  mills  to  which 
this  water  might  give  power.  Furthermore,  navigation  extends  to  the 
foot  of  the  falls,  and  railroads  from  the  south,  etist,  and  west,  concen- 
trate upon  its  banks.  Near  at  hand  are  the  pine  forests  of  the  State,  and 
of  Wisconsin,  to  furnish  lumber ;  west  of  it  is  a  belt  of  hard  wood  lifty 
miles  wide,  with  spurs  extending  in  every  direction.  It  is  within  the 
great  wheat  belt  of  the  country,  and  within  a  field  producing  10,000,(KK) 
bushels  of  this  grain  per  annum.  It  is  in  direct  communication,  by  a 
natural  water-course  and  by  rail,  with  the  cotton  districts  of  the  south- 
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ern  States^  and  &r  removed  from  the  great  competing  manufactories  of 
the  East.  To  utilize  the  waters  below  the  falls,  shafts  and  tunnels 
liave  been  constructed  on  the  inland  side  of  a  canal,  which,  running 
along  the  river  thirty-five  feet  above  its  banks,  shut  out  that  portion 
from  mill  power.  Bj  these  means  the  waters  of  the  canal  are  dis- 
charged through  flumes  in  perpendicular  columns  thirty-five  feet  in 
bW^ht,  thus  creating  a  new  water-x>ower,  and  making  practical  mill  lots 
on  this  inland  side  of  the  canal.  The  number  of  mills  at  this  place  in 
1867  was:  lumber  mUls,  14;  fiouring  mills,  13;  planing  mills,  sash,  blind 
and  furniture  factories,  18 ;  oil  and  woolen  mills,  5 ;  iron  works,  10 ; 
fflijtodlaneons,  6 — total,  66. 

Kaksas  is  one  of  the  youngest  States  in  the  Union,  yet  its  progress 
has  been  more  rapid  than  any  west  of  the  Mississippi.  It  has  an  esti- 
mated area  of  81,318  square  miles,  or  52,043,520  acres.  Of  this  48,318 
aqnare  miles,  or  30,923,000  acres,  have  been  surveyed,  leaving  an  area  of 
3;{,0U0  square  miles,  or  21,120,000  acres,  over  which  the  lines  of  public 
sun-eys  have  not  yet  been  extended. 

The  region  may  be  divided  into  agricultural  lands,  38,977,520  acres, 
including  10,800,000  acres  that  partake  of  both  agricultural  and  mineral 
rharacteriHtics,  and  strictly  mineral  lands,  1,920,000  acres.  The  minerals 
art*  principally  iron  and  coal,  no  precious  metals  or  copper  having  yet 
brt»u  found.  The  grazing  lands  are  principally  west  of  the  ninety-ninth 
defHTee  of  longitude  from  Greenwich,  covering  an  area  of  13,066,000  acres. 
No  swamps  or  overflowed  lands  or  mountain  ranges  exist  in  Kansas, 
the  land  rising  in  bluffs  or  rolling  prairies. 

The  surveys  have  not  progressed  rapidly  in  the  western  part  of  Kan- 
Kw  within  the  last  year,  owing  to  Indian  hostilities.  On  the  6th  of 
Jvptember  la«t,  Ave  men  of  a  surveying  party  were  attacked  by  eleven 
Cheyenne  Indians,  wiio  made  desperate  attempts  to  kill  the  party,  but 
without  success.  The  yet  unsurve^ed  lands  lying  between  the  Arkansas 
I'lver— the  north  boundary  of  the  Osage  trust  lands — and  the  first  guide 
meridian  went,  are  very  fertile  and  well  adapted  to  cultivation,  and  set- 
tlements are  being  rapidly  made  on  tliis  tract. 

Immigration  to  Kansas  during  the  past  year  ha«  been  unprecedentedly 
lar^re,  the  number  being  estimated  at  one  hundred  thousand  persons; 
tv'tthfments  having  been  made  in  the  far  western  part  of  the  State,  be- 
y<»od  the  lines  of  existing  surveys.  In  the  extreme  western  and  south- 
western portions  there  is  a  small  proportion  of  inarable  land,  em- 
^>r4riiig  an  area  of  about  576,000  acres ;  but  even  this  tract  is  suscepti- 
W^of  iwlamation  by  planting  forest  trees  and  by  in-igation.  The  area 
«it  the  timl>ered  lands  is  two  million  five  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
*Tw,  lying  principally  along  the  rivers  and  streams. 

The  climate  of  the  State  has  undergone  remarkable  changes ;  every 
}>ar  the  rain  increases,  the  aggi*egat«  fall  from  the  1st  of  January  to 
fbe  1st  of  September,  1869,  being  six  inches  more  than  that  for  thirty- 
fiHir  years  past.  These  changes  are  owing  to  the  culture  of  the  soil  and 
I^hinting  of  forest  trees  and  orchards.  For  this  reason,  also,  the  forests 
*>t  the  State  are  increasing,  resulting  in  greater  i)roductiveness  of  the 
"^hI,  and  more  equal  distribution  of  moisture.  Six  years  ago  all  the  land 
»eict  of  the  twenty -first  degree  of  longitude  was  regarded  as  subject  to 
JfHight,  and  unfit  for  cultivation.  Settlers  were  then  unable  to  culti- 
\Ate enough  for  home  consumption;  now,  the  same  country  produces 
l'>rty  to  fifty  bushels  of  grain  per  acre.  This  is  a  i)art  of  the  once  so- 
railed  ** Great  American  Desert,"  which  is  being  settled  by  an  industrious 
lM>i)aIation,  who  by  planting  shrubbery,  hedges,  forest  trees,  and  or- 
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chards,  are  making  it  one  of  the  most  productive  regions  of  our  great 
West. 

The  crops  of  the  present  year  have  exceeded  those  of  any  previous 
period,  both  in  quantity  and  quality.  Wheat,  com,  oat«,  barley,  and 
potatoes,  have  yielded  most  abundantly,  and  a  large  surplus  for  export- 
ation is  anticipated.  The  fruit  crop  has  also  been  large,  i)articularly  in 
the  more  common  varieties  which  enter  so  extensively  into  domestic 
economy,  such  as  apples,  pears,  and  grai>es.  Large  vineyards  exist  in 
Doniphan,  Leavenworth,  Douglas,  and  Riley  Counties,  where  much  at- 
tention is  given  to  the  manufacture  of  wine.  Within  the  last  year  two 
thousand  persons  have  settled  in  the  State  under  the  provisions  of  the 
homestead  laws. 

Immense  beds  of  iron  ore  are  reported  to  have  been  discovered  three 
miles  west  of  Pond  creek,  in  the  western  part  of  the  State,  near  the  termi 
nation  of  the  Kansas  Pacific  railroad.  Iron  beds  also  exist  in  Central 
Kansas,  but,  owing  to  the  mixture  of  the  ore  with  sand,  most  of  it  is 
useless  for  manufacturing  purxK>ses.  Kaolin  has  recently  been  discov- 
ered within  two  miles  of  Sheridan,  a  town  on  the  line  of  the  Pacific 
railroad,  in  the  western  part  of  the  State.  Lignite  is  being  mined  on  the 
Smoky  HUl  Fork  and  its  tributaries,  and  is  extensively  used  by  the 
railroad  company  as  fuel.  In  the  eastern  counties  coal  of  a  superior 
quality  exists  in  large  quantities,  and  is  now  mined  to  a  considerable 
extent.  Marble  has  also  been  discovered  by  the  Leavenworth  Coal 
Company  in  shafting  for  coal,  at  a  depth  of  three  hundred  feet ;  the 
stratum  is  twelve  feet  thick ;  the  stone  is  the  Pearl  Spa  marble,  being 
less  destructible  than  the  Italian. 

There  are  nineteen  cities  and  two  hundred  and  ninety  seven  towns 
in  the  State.  The  aggregate  length  of  railroads  completed  is  seven 
hundred  and  forty-four  miles ;  in  process  of  construction  two  hundred 
and  eighty-five  miles;  and  projected  five  hundred  and  eighty-seven 
miles.  Of  the  roads  in  progress  of  constrnction,  at  least  one  hundred 
miles  will  be  completed  by  the  1st  of  January,  1870.  An  iron  railroad 
and  wagon  bridge  is  one  of  the  improvements  being  built  across  the 
Missoui'i  Eiver  at  Leavenworth  j  it  is  anticipated  that  it  will  be  finished 
by  April,  1870. 

Education  is  flourishing.  Greater  attention  has  been  paid  to  mental 
improvement  in  Kansas  than  in  any  other  new  State.  There  are  1,372 
school  districts  in  the  State,  with  45.140  pupils,  of  whom  1,940  are  col- 
ored. There  are  1,601  teachers,  wnose  aggregate  salaries  amount  to 
$203,878.  The  number  of  schools  is  nine  hundred  and  fifty-three ;  and 
the  school  buildings  are  valued  at  $813,062.  Besides  these  public  schools 
Kansas  has  a  State  university,  agricultural  college,  normal  school,  blind 
and  deaf  and  dumb  asylums.  Baker  Universit^^,  Washbiurne  College, 
Lane  University,  Female  Seminarj^,  Wetmore  Institute,  Ottawa  Uni- 
versity, and  Highland  University,  are  sustained  by  the  several  religious 
denominations.  The  Roman  Catholics  have  two  colleges,  male  and  fe- 
male, at  Leavenworth,  and  mission  schools  at  St.  Marj^'s,  St.  Bridget, 
and  the  Osage  Missions. 

The  State  abounds  in  wild  game  of  the  prairies,  and  the  rivers  teem 
with  fish — ^the  black  bass  being  very  abundant.  The  mean  temperature 
is  fifty-five  degrees — an  average  more  favorable  to  the  products  of  the 
soil  than  is  experienced  by  other  States.  The  winters  are  mild,  snow 
seldom  falling,  and  in  the  southern  portions  of  the  State  live  stock  may 
be  fed  on  the  grass  of  the  prairies  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

With  these  great  attractions  and  the  opening  of  rapid  communication 
with  all  parts  of  the  commonwealth  through  the  medium  of  railroads, 
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Kansas  may  be  considered  as  being  in  a  highly  prosperous  condition, 
and  destined,  as  her  resources  are  developed,  to  contribute  material 
vealth  to  the  nafion  in  greater  ratio  than  has  heretofore  been  anticipated. 
Land  offices  for  the  disposal  of  the  public  domain  are  situated  at  To- 
peka,  Junction  City,  and  Humboldt,  to  which  applications  should  bead- 
dressed. 

Nebraska. — ^This  State,  although  in  its  infancy  as  a  member  of  the 
roion,  has  high  anticipations  of  rapid  growth  and  prosperity,  the  soil 
being  prolific  in  the  production  of  articles  most  requisite  for  the  food  of 
man. 

Tbe  total  area  of  the  State  is  75,905  square  miles,  equal  to  48,636,800 
acre3»,  extending  west  from  the  Missouri  Eiver  to  the  twenty -fifth  and 
twenty-seventh  meridian  of  longitude  west  from  Washington,  and  south 
from  the  forty-third  to  the  fortieth  degree  of  latitude.  This  region  of 
(X)untry,  once  referred  to  on  our  maps  as  a  part  of  the  <^  Great  Ameri- 
ean  Desert,''  is  almost  entirely  prairie,  with  an  undulating  surface.  Sci- 
ence suggests  that  the  country  was  formerly  a  great  inland  sea.  Near 
tbe  base  of  the  Eocky  Mountains  is  found  a  sandy  belt  of  irregular  con- 
tour, partially  defining  the  outline  of  the  former  water  surface.  In  the 
western  part  of  the  State  are  sand  hills,  or  dunes,  which  have  been  raised 
by  the  prevailing  winds  piling  up  the  dry  and  loose  materials  of  which 
they  are  shaped  into  their  present  picturesque  forms.  These  hills  have 
their  elongated  slopes  to  the  winds,  the  opposite  sides  being  quite  steep, 
presenting  the  appearance  of  high  billows  all  apparently  drifting  in  the 
9Ame  direction. 

The  Missouri,  which  forms  the  eastern  limit  of  the  State,  flows  through 
a  vast  bottom  bounded  by  high  bluffs  of  trap  clay ;  the  channel  of  the 
river  inclining  to  the  western  shore,  leaves  the  great  bulk  of  the  bottoms 
on  the  eastern  or  Iowa  side.  The  river  itself  is  a  series  of  sand  bars, 
uid  although  navigable  for  thousands  of  miles,  yet  the  constantly 
changing  channel  creates  necessity  for  skillful  pilots.  The  river  seems 
to  foUow  along  the  line  of  the  State  through  a  rupture  in  the  underlying 
itHrks— the  width  of  this  fissure  is  yet  unascertained.  The  best  portion 
of  the  State  is  the  valley  of  the  Platte,  which  extends  from  one  to  two 
han<ired  miles  on  each  side  of  that  broad  and  Swift  but  shallow  river. 

Passing  eastward,  tlie  first  stream  paying  tribute  to  this  beautiful  val- 
ley is  the  Wood  Eiver,  flowing  in  from  the  north,  opposite  Grand  Island. 
The  next  is  the  Loup  Fork,  with  its  many  branches,  extending  far  into 
the  western  i)art  of  Nebraska,  and  which  empties  its  waters  at  Golum- 
W  Lastly,  the  Elkhom,  rising  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  com- 
tti&sles  with  the  Platte  at  least  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  southeast 
of  it«  source,  and  within  twenty- five  miles  of  the  point  where  the  Platte 
itndt  after  coursing  its  way  from  the  mountains  of  Colorado — the  back- 
U«e  of  the  continent — is  absorbed  by  the  Missouri.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  Salt  Creek  and  its  tributaries,  no  stream  flows  into  the  Platte  on 
the  aoath,  the  waters  on  that  side  running  south,  even  though  in  some 
pbces  rising  within  ten  to  fifteen  miles  of  its  banks ;  thus  indicating 
itwsiderable  elevation  in  the  ground  immediately  back  from  the  river, 
and  from  thence  a  gradual  declination  to  and  beyond  the  Kansas. 

Thus  i»  the  northern  and  central  poriion  of  the  State  watered,  while 
ui  the  south  are  the  Great  and  Little  Nemaha,  the  Big  and  Little  Blue, 
and  tlie  Kepablican,  with  their  many  tributaries;  all  these  streams  are 
d«i*p  and  narrow  when  compared  to  the  Platte.  The  country  is  marked 
Ifj  thrpe  elaaaes }  bottom  land,  table,  and  inarable.  The  first  are  those 
lying  along  tbe  streams,  having  a  width  of  from  one  to  twelve  miles, 
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with  occasional  heavy  growth  of  timber,  sometimes  extending  over  the 
blufifs  to  the  table  lands. 

Wood  in  Nebraska  is  not  abundant,  consisting  of  a  few  varieties;  the 
Cottonwood  is  the  most  considerable.  Oak,  elm,  hickory,  and  hack- 
berry — the  last  a  hard  wood  but  little  known  in  this  part  of  the  conti- 
nent—are also  found.  The  soil  of  the  arable  portion  of  the  State  is  a 
rich  loam  with  an  impregnation  of  lime,  this  soil  varying  from  two  to 
ten  feet  in  depth,  the  deepest  being  of  course  on  the  bottom  lands,  which 
receive  the  debris  from  the  bluffs.  This  loam  is  free  from  gravel,  easily 
plowed,  very  pliable,  resisting  unusual  wet  or  drought,  and  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  com  and  wheat^  The  gaMen  vegetables  are 
in  abundance,  attaining  an  unusual  size.  vVild  plums,  grapes,  cherries, 
and  hops,  grow  in  proftision,  and  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  State 
apples,  i>eaches,  and  pears,  are  successfully  cultivated. 

The  destiny  of  Nebraska  is  that  of  an  agricultural  and  grazing  State, 
millions  of  acres  being  available  for  such  pursuits,  and  millions  more 
for  grazing  cattle.  Herds  are  driven  from  Kansas  to  fatten  on  the  nn- 
tritious  grasses.  Minerals  have  not  yet  been  found  to  any  extent 
Coal  has  been  discovered  in  some  parts  of  the  State,  several  companies 
being  engaged  in  mining,  but  it  has  not  yielded  sufficient  quantities  for 
the  demands  of  the  population.  The  deficiency,  however,  is  supplied  by 
the  Pacific  railroad  from  the  mines  of  Wyoming. 

Building  limestone  has  been  discovered,  and  is  in  daily  use  for  the 
erection  of  new  buildings,  several  varieties  existingof  a  whitish,  bluish, 
and  sometimes  of  a  cream  color ;  also  a  dark  yellowish  gray  sandstone, 
and  a  dark  red  freestone.  The  limestones  are  soft  when  quarried,  and 
easily  dressed,  but  harden  on  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  being  evi- 
dently a  continuation  of  the  magnesian  limestone,  or  permean  rock,  90 
abundant  in  Kansas.  Clay,  for  the  manufacture  of  brick,  is  easily  ob- 
tained, and  this  branch  of  business  is  being  successfully  followed. 

The  climate  of  the  State  is  dry  and  exhilarating.  The  spring  and  fall 
are  the  rainy  seasons,  affording  sufficient  moisture  for  the  growths  of  the 
soil,  but  in  the  summer  and  winter  the  weather  is  dry.  The  heat  of  the 
summer,  however,  is  tempered  by  the  prairie  winds,  and  the  nights  are 
quite  cool.  The  fall  montlis  of  the  year  are  extremely  pleasant,  and 
culd  weather  seldom  commences  before  the  latter  part  of  December. 

Beyond  the  twenty-second  degree  of  longitude  the  lands  are  not  available 
for  agricultural  purposes,  except  in  the  bottoms.  East  of  this  line,  notless 
than  twenty-five  million  acres  are  available  for  stock,  grain,  or  general 
crops,  thirteen  million  seven  hundred  thousand  being  first-class,  three 
millions  of  the  second  class,  and  eight  million  three  hundrexi  thousand 
third-class  lands.  The  first  embraces  the  bottoms  and  the  equally  pro- 
ductive prairies ;  the  second  comprise  prairies,  which,  although  quite 
productive,  are  broken  by  water- worn  drains,  while  the  third-class  land 
is  sul)ject  to  drought  and  is  of  a  sandy  character. 

Nebraska  has  extensive  saline  deposits  in  the  southeast,  at  the  head 
of  Salt  Creek,  within  a  radius  of  ten  miles  of  Lincoln,  the  capital  of  the 
State.  Tlie  springs  are  twelve  in  number.  In  one  of  the  basins  a  well  is  to 
be  sunk  one  thousand  feet,  unless  sufficient  strength  is  found  at  a  less 
depth.  The  main  basin  embrac^es  three  hundred  acres.  The  salt  is  made 
entirely  from  surface  water  containing  16J  per  cent.  It  is  estimated  that 
one  thousand  barrels  of  salt  per  day  can  be  made  by  solar  evaporation 
at  a  cost  of  twenty-five  cents  per  barrel.  It  is  the  purest  in  the  world, 
being  i)^^^  percent,  salt,  an  advantage  over  the  celebratedTurk's  Island 
salt  of  7y^^  per  cent. 

The  grazing  region  of  the  State  comprises  twenty-three  million  acres. 
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nrelve  million  five  hundred  thousand  of  which  are  well  watered,  as  are 
also  ten  niiUion  five  hundred  thousand  in  the  spring,  but  dry  in  the 
nimmer.  Few  swamps  exist  in  the  State  so  far  as  the  surveys  have  ex- 
tended, the  area  thus  far  being  only  sixty-one  thousand  acres,  or  three 
townships.  Forty  nine  thousand  of  this  extent  are  reclaimable ;  the  re- 
mainder  can  be  made  valuable  only  at  considerable  expense.  The  sterile 
land  of  the  State,  excepting  the  sand-hills,  may  be  made  productive  with 
irripition  by  artesian  wells.  The  underlying  strata  across  this  portion 
of  the  State  have  an  inclination  of  6^  or  7',  which  allows  cuttings  that 
will  bring  in  a  flow  of  water  from  the  Rocky  Mountains;  yet,  owing  to 
the  nearly  vertical  dip  of  the  aqueous  rocks  of  that  region,  a  considerable 
depth  must  be  obtained  before  any  large  supply  can  be  reached.  The 
pi'at  altitude  of  the  mountains  above  the  plains  gives  reasonable  hope^, 
however,  that  the  introduction  of  these  wells  will  prove  successful  in 
obtaining  an  adequate  supply  for  the  more  deficient  portions  of  the 
plains.  Another  means  may  be  effected  by  damming  the  caiions,  and 
thas  allowing  them  to  fill  with  the  surface  waters  accumulated  during 
the  rainy  seasons.  This  plan  has  been  adopted  along  the  Burlington  and 
Missoari  railroad  in  Iowa,  and  proved  successful.  To  insure  permanency 
in  the  dams  the  depth  of  water  in  these  reservoirs  must  be  well  regulated, 
« the  strains  may  become  too  great  and  the  dams  give  way. 

The  requirements  of  immigration,  on  reaching  this  part  of  the  State, 
will  no  doubt  find  means  to  render  it  a«  fit  for  the  support  of  man  as 
more  favored  portions  of  the  country.  There  are  twenty-two  cities  and 
twohandred  towns  in  the  State,  the  total  estimated  population  being 
one  hnndred  thousand. 

The  value  of  merchandise  is  estimated  at  $2,200,000;  horses,  $2,000,000; 
<*attle,  $1,350,000;  mules  and  asses,  $214,000;  sheep,  $46,500;  swine, 
♦lW,noo,  and  the  total  valuation  is  $42,000,000.  The  construction  of 
railniads  is  receiving  attention  from  the  community.  The  nature  of  the 
<*»)nntry  offers  excellent  facilities  for  building  these  great  thoroughfares; 
bnt  ftuiall  cutting  are  necessary,  there  being  no  mountains.  iN^o  less 
than  thirty-six  line«  have  been  projected,  extending  from  Omaha,  I^e- 
imuika  City,  Lincoln,  Sioux  City,  and  other  points,  to  Columbus,  Fre- 
mont, Grand  Island,  Fort  Kearney,  and  points  on  the  Union  Pacific 
railniad;  the  total  length  of  these  is  four  thousand  and  sixty-four 
miles,  with  a  capital  of  $118,650,000.  By  the  completion  of  the  Union 
iVific  and  Sioux  City  branch  roads  the*  State  now  has  four  hundred 
and  eighty-eight  miles  of  railroads,  and  of  the  others  two  are  being 
sradwl  tothe  extent  of  one  hundred  and  fourteen  miles.  The  com- 
I'Wtion  of  these  roads,  by  means  of  which  the  whole  of  the  present 
*^ttled  portion  of  Nebraska  will  be  reached,  must  eventually  induce  a 
ti'Jf  of  immigration  to  that  country  and  rapidly  develop  its  resources ; 
ami  by  giving  quick  and  cheap  transport  for  products,  will  materially 
♦•nhanw  the  pre^^ent  value  of  the  personal  and  real  property,  adding  to 
thf  wealth,  growth,  and  prosperity  of  the  State,  in  which  there  are 
4<>,9U,i92  acres  of  public  lands  yet  to  be  disposed  of.  District  land 
"flif*^  are  located  at  Omaha  City,  Beatrice,  Lincoln,  and  Dakota  City,  to 
ihii'h  application  for  the  entry  of  public  lands  should  be  addressed. 

Dakota* — ^This  Territory,  one  of  the  extreme  northern  political  divisions 
»»f  the  Union,  wasorganized  March  2, 1861.  It  lies  between  latitudes  42° 
^•^  and  49°  north,  and  longitudes  96^  25'  and  104^  west  from  (Greenwich, 
^^mz  lH)nnde<l  on  the  north  by  the  British  Possessions,  on  the  east  by 
Miniiifiota  and  Iowa,  on  the  south  by  Nebraska,  and  on  the  west  by 
Montana  and  Wyoming.    Its  length  from  north  to  south  is  414  miles, 
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and  its  greatest  width  360  miles,  embracing  an  area  of  150,932  square 
miles,  or  96,595,840  acres. 

This  extensive  region  is  traversed  from  northwest  to  southeast  by  tiie 
Missouri  River,  and  abundantly  watered  by  its  many  tributaries,  of 
which  the  Big  Sioux,  Vermilion,  Dakota,  White  Earth,  Big  Cheyeime, 
and  Little  Missouri,  are  the  principal  ones.  The  Bed  Biver  of  the  North 
courses  along  one-half  of  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Territory  and 
empties  into  Lake  Winnipeg  in  British  America,  from  whence  its  waters 
find  an  outlet  through  Nelson's  Biver  into  Hudson's  Bay.  The  country 
is  pleasantly  diversified  by  numerous  lakes  abounding  in  the  finest  fish. 
The  largest  of  these  lakes  is  the  Minne  Wakan,  or  Devil's  Lake,  which 
has  a  surface  of  about  four  hundred  square  miles,  its  waters  being  so 
brackish  as  to  be  unfit  for  general  use;  but  it  is  said  that  the  buffaloes, 
which  roam  over  this  country  in  vast  numbers,  are  very  fond  of  it 

Dakota  presents  a  great  variety  of  surface.  The  country  rises  grad- 
ually westward,  culminating  in  the  Black  Hills  in  the  extreme  westera 
portion  of  the  Territory.  In  the  southeastern  part  is  a  plateau  or  range  of 
highlands  called  the  Coteau  des  Prairies^  which  has  an  elevation  of  four- 
teen hundred  feet  above  the  sea.  This  plateau  extends  for  nearly  two 
hundred  miles  along  the  eastern  borders  of  the  Territory,  while  a  simi- 
lar table-land  of  less  height  occupies  the  middle  and  northern  xK>rtions. 

Although  a  large  portion  of  the  surface  of  this  Territory  consists  of 
prairie,  there  is  a  supply  of  timber  sufBcient  for  the  use  of  settlers  ia 
nearly  every  locality,  and  the  margins  of  most  of  tiie  rivers  are  fringed 
with  a  fine  growth  of  different  varieties  of  forest  trees.  In  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Black  Hills  extensive  forests  of  excellent  pine  and  other 
timber  are  found. 

The  basin  of  the  Bed  Biver  of  the  North  consists  mostly  of  open 
grassy  plains,  affording  an  abundant  and  nutritious  pasturage  through  a 
great  portion  of  the  year,  and,  with  little  labor  and  expense,  an  ample 
supply  of  food  may  be  secured  for  the  keeping  of  live  stock  during  the 
severe  winters  of  this  high  northern  latitude.  This  region  has  long 
been  noted  for  its  extensive  fur  trade,  and,  although  its  agricultural 
capacities  are  of  the  highest  order,  the  aversion  of  the  fur-traders  and 
trappers  to  the  extension  of  the  settlements  has  hitherto  prevented  the 
immigration  which  would  otherwise,  doubtless,  have  tended  toward  this 
favored  portion  of  the  Territory. 

The  climate  of  Southern  Dakota  is  comparatively  mild,  but  in  the 
northern  portion  the  winters  are  long  and  severe.  The  annual  precipi- 
tation of  moisture  is  twenty  inches,  and  so  distributed  throughout  the 
year  as  to  be  amply  sufficient  for  the  perfect  maturity  of  the  croi)8. 
The  southern  and  eastern  portions  of  the  Territory  are  rapidly  filling  up 
with  an  energetic  and  industrious  population.  Indeed,  so  rapidly  has 
immigration  poured  into  the  Territory  that  the  public  surveys*  have 
failed  to  keep  pace  with  the  advancing  column  of  settlers. 

The  climate  and  soil  of  Dakota  are  exceedingly  favorable  to  the  growth 
of  wheat,  corn,  and  other  cereals,  while  all  of  the  fruits  and  vegetables 
raised  in  the  northern  States  are  here  produced  in  tlie  greatest  i>e?fectiou. 
The  past  season  has  been  one  of  reiil  prosperity  among  the  tarmers  of 
the  Territory,  the  surveyor  general  having  stated  in  his  annual  report 
that  there  was  a  much  larger  area  under  cultivation  than  in  any  pre- 
vious year.  The  wheat  crop  varied  from  twenty  to  forty  bushels  to  the 
a<ire;  the  Scotch  Fife,  Mediterranean,  and  Black  Sea  being  the  varieties 
generally  sown,  and  the  first-named  is  highly  commended,  being  deemed 
more  productive  by  about  twenty  per  cent,  than  other  kinds.  Oats 
have  produced  from  fifty  to  seventy  bushels  to  the  acre  and  are  of 
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('xceUent  quality.  The  extensive  prairies  of  Dakota,  clothed  with  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  nutritious  grasses,  afford  great  facilities  for  the  rais- 
ing of  sheep  and  cattle,  and  quite  a  number  of  persons  are  already 
largely  engaged  in  this  occupation. 

DiHooveries  of  gold,  silver,  copper^  and  coal,  have  been  made  in  the 
Black  Hills,  and  on  the  Big  Sioux  Eiver,  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the 
Territory,  there  are  extensive  deposits  of  coal  of  a  good  quality.  Excel- 
lent building  stone  is  found  in  many  localities,  and  thei'e  are  immense 
beds  of  salt  in  the  northern  part,  near  Devil's  Lake. 

Yankton,  the  capital  and  seat  of  the  surveyor  general's  office  for  this 
jsufveying  district,  and  Vermilion,  both  on  the  Missouri  River,  are  the 
principal  towns.  The  land  office  for  the  disposal  of  the  public  lands  in 
Dakota,  under  various  congressional  enactments,  is  located  at  Vermil- 
'\m,  Tne  white  population  of  the  Territory  is  estimated  at  forty 
thoosand. 

Tnder  the  appropriation  of  $20,000  for  the  survey  of  the  public  lands 
in  Dakota  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1869,  the  surveyor 
general  reports  the  survey  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  guide  meridians^  the 
tirnt  and  second  standard  parallels,  and  the  township  and  subdivision 
lines  of  fiHy-seven  townships  and  fractional  townships,  including  those 
t'nM*tional  townships  bordering  on  the  Yankton  Indian  reservation,  the 
U>andary  of  which  has  been  retraced.  The  act  of  March  3,  1869,  ap- 
|»rr>priates  $15,000  for  continuing  the  public  surveys  in  Dakota,  and  the 
•tanejror  general  was  instruct^  to  expend  the  amount  where  most 
Dwled  by  actual  settlements,  or  where  immigration  was  rapidly  tending. 

The  treaty  of  February  19, 1867,  with  the  Sissiton  and  Waupeton  and 
<'nthead  bands  of  Yanktonais  of  Dakota  or  Sioux  Indians,  requiring  the 
Kurvey  of  their  reservation  situated  west  of  Lake  Traverse  and  Big 
f^tooe  Jjake,  a  contract  was  entered  into  by  this  office  for  the  execution 
»f  the  work,  and  the  deputy  surveyor  was  instructed  to  establish  the 
iMfondary  lines  of  the  reservation,  and  then  to  extend  the  standard, 
rownsbip,  and  subdivisional  lines  over  the  reserve,  in  accordance  with 
tbe  public-land  system  of  surveys.  By  direction  of  the  Secretary 
•>t  the  Interior,  the  deputy  was  subsequently  instructed  to  subdivide 
the  reservation  into  forty-acre  tracts,  so  that  allotments  may  be  made 
to  the  Sissiton  and  Waupeton  Indians  under  the  provisions  of  the  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  articles  of  the  treaty  w^ith  them;  the  allotments  as 
»l«i(led  by  the  department  proper  to  be  made  in  forty-acre  tracts  of 
Timber  laud,  and  the  residue  of  prairie  or  agricultural  land. 

baring  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1869,  there  were  surveyed  in 
iHikota  1,347,218  acres,  of  which  400,484.94  are  Sissiton  and  Waupe- 
t«*o  lands,  reserved  by  the  third  article  of  the  treaty  of  February  19, 
I^^T,  with  said  Indians.  The  total  area  thus  far  surveyed  in  this 
Ti*rritory  is  4,878,948  acres,  leaving  an  area  over  which  the  lines  of  public 
•^irveys'are  yet  to  be  extended  of  91,716,892  acres.  The  area  of  lands 
:n  Dakota  undisposed  of,  June  30, 1869,  was  90,890,000.90  acres. 

THIRD  DIVISION— MINEBAL  AND  GRAZING  REGION. 

Tliis  division  embraces  the  State  of  Nevada,  the  Territories  of  New 
Mexico,  Colorado,  Wyoming,  Montana,  Idaho,  Utah,  and  Arizona.  It  . 
••«»Dtain8  861,716  square  miles,  or  555,338,240  Jicres,  an  area  considerably 
♦xitiBding  one-third  of  European  liussia.  Its  agricultural  character  is 
varud  and  pecidiar,  being  mostly  suited  to  grazing  rather  than  to  cereal 
l>nKlaction«  Its  productive  areas  are  foimd  in  zones,  interspersed  with 
iiumntain  and  desert  tracts.    Portions  of  the  country  are  known  to  be 
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exceedingly  fertile,  while  ptill  larger  portions  are  well  adapted  to 
pastoral  industry.    The  general  information  in  regard  to  these  topics 
that  has  been  collected  hitherto  is  meager,  but  sufficient  to  give  very 
great  encouragement  as  to  the  agricultural  resources  of  this  region.  The 
unproductiveness  of  the  desert  surfaces  is  to  a  considerable  extent  the 
result  of  aridity  of  climate,  which  has  been  already  alleviated  in  par- 
ticular localities  by  forest  and  tree  culture.    The  practice  of  irrigation 
has  revealed  in  this  arid  soil  elements  of  the  highest  fertility.    The 
general  character  of  the  surface  is  mountainous,  with  large  plateaus  of 
high  general  elevation  above  the  sea.    Timber  is  found  scattered  in  belts, 
interspersed  with  wide  treeless  areas.    The  general  character  of  the 
industry  of  this  section  of  country,  however,  must  continue  to  be  mineral. 
In  every  one  of  these  States  and  Territories  large  deposits  of  the  precious 
and  of  the  useful  minerals  have  been  discovered  and  worked  with  great 
success.    The  silver  product  of  Nevada  is  especially  remarkable.    The 
gold  product,  though  inferior  to  that  of  the  Pacific  coast,  has  made  an 
important  addition  to  the  circulating  medium  of  the  world.    Coal,  iron, 
and  copper,  have  also  been  found  in  different  localities.    The  expansion 
of  mineral  industry  in  this  region  is  one  of  the  great  facts  of  American 
civilization.    The  details  will  be  found  in  the  separate  articles  treating 
of  the  divisions  in  this  connection.    The  civilized  popidation  already 
found  in  this  region  is  at  least  half  a  million,  and  rapidly  increasing. 
The  amount  of  public  laud  still  open  to  appropriation  is  516,438,958 
acres.    Details  in  regard  to  each  are  exhibited  in  the  following,  beginning 
with 

New  Mexico. — This  Territory,  formerly  constituting  a  portion  of  the 
Eexmblic  of  Mexico,  and  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  the  treaty  of 
Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  lies  immediately  south  of  Colorado,  and  is  bounded 
on  the  east  by  the  State  of  Texas,  on  the  south  by  Texas  and  Mexico, 
and  on  the  west  by  the  Territory  of  Arizona.  Within  these  limits  is 
embraced  an  area  of  121,201  square  miles,  or  77,568,640  acres. 

A  large  portion  of  this  extensive  tract  of  country  consists  of  high  table- 
lands traversed  by  many  ranges  of  mountains,  and  now  and  then  dotted 
Mith  isolated  peaks.  The  general  direction  of  the  mountain  ranges  is 
north  and  south.  Between  these  ranges  are  many  broad  and  fertile 
valleys ;  the  principal  one,  the  valley  of  the  liio  Grande,  extends  from 
the  northern  to  the  southern  limits  of  the  Territory.  The  Sierra  Madre 
Mountains  form  the  western  limit  of  this  valley,  and  the  Jumanes,  Del 
Cabello,  with  other  ranges  of  the  Eocky  Mountains,  bound  it  on  the  east 
Considerably  more  than  half  of  the  Territory  lies  east  of  the  Sierra 
Madre.  In  the  eastern  half,  and  diverging  from  the  main  chain  of  the 
Eocky  Mountains,  are  the  Gujidalupe,  Sacramento,  and  Organ  Mountains, 
and  the  Sierras  Blanca,  Hueca,  and  other  divisions,  forming  the  western 
boundary  of  the  Pecos  Valley.  West  of  the  Sierra  Madre  is  a  series  of 
detached  ranges  as  yet  imperfectly  explored,  though  a  number  of  exceed- 
ingly fertile  valleys  are  known  to  exist  in  this  part  of  the  Territory. 
^Northwest  from  Santa  F^,  in  the  Sierra  Madre  range,  is  Mount  Taylor, 
rising  to  a  height  of  ten  thousand  feet  above  the  valley  of  the  Eio  Grande, 
the  latter  being  between  five  and  six  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea  in  the  northern  part,  four  thousand  eight  hundred  at  Albuquerque, 
in  latitude  35°,  and  three  thousand  feet  at  El  Paso,  Chihuahua,  near 
the  southern  boundary  of  the  Territory.  The  mountain  chains  bor- 
dering the  valleys  of  the  Kio  Grande  and  Pecos  Rivers,  south  of  the 
latitude  of  Santa  F6,  have  a  general  altitude  of  six  or  eight  thousuind 
feet,  while  near  the  northern  limits  of  the  Territory  they  attain  a  height 
of  ten  to  twelve  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  their  summits 
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being  covered  with  perpetual  snows,  and  presenting  to  the  tourist  and 
the  artist  scenes  of  indescribable  beauty  and  grandeur.  The  country 
vest  of  the  Rio  Grande  consists  principally  of  lofty  table  lands  or  mesas, 
iQtersi)ersed  peaks  of  volcanic  origin,  and  separated  from  each  other  by 
broail  valleys,  through  many  of  which  wind  streams  of  considerable 
nuigDitude,  their  margins  fringed  with  cottonwood  and  other  tiriber, 
affunling  excellent  opportunities  for  the  culture  of  the  soil  and  raising 
live  8tock.  Tlie  Rio  Grande  del  Norte,  the  largest  river  of  the  Territory, 
takes  its  rise  in  the  mountains  of  Colorado,  and  after  crossing  the  Terri- 
tory in  a  longitudinal  direction,  forms  the  boundar^^  between  Texas  and 
Mexico  and  flows  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  Rio  Pexjos  drains  the 
80Qtbeasteni  part  of  New  Mexico,  and  the  Canadian,  a  branch  of  the 
Arkansas,  the  northeastern  part.  West  of  the  Sierra  Madre  the  country 
i)i  drained  by  the  Gila,  Rio  Puerco,  and  the  San  Juan,  affluents  of  the 
( olorado  of  the  West.  None  of  these  rivers  are  important  for  navigation, 
iieinp:  seldom  deep  enough  for  any  craft  but  canoes  and  flat-boats. 

Tliere  exists  great  variation  in  the  climate  of  New  Mexico;  in  the 
iHMtberu  part,  among  the  mountains,  the  winters  are  long  and  severe, 
bat  not  so  subject  to  sudden  changes  of  temperature  as  in  more  humid 
climates.  The  general  range  of  the  thermometer  throughout  the  year 
LH  fmm  l(P  to  7aO  above  zero,  Fahrenheit.  In  the  southern  part  of  thC' 
Tenitorj^,  near  El  Paso,  the  temperature  is  mild,  rarely  falling  below  the^ 
freezing  {>oint.  The  low  latitude  of  the  Territory  is  balanced  by  its. 
preat  elevation  above  the  sea.  The  sky  is  usually  clear  and  the  atmo- 
jiphere  remarkabl3'  dry,  the  whole  Territory  being  considered  one  of  the 
bealthiest  localities  in  the  Union.  The  salubrity  of  the  climate  is  one 
«>f  tbe  mostinteresting  features  in  the  character  of  New  Mexico.  Maladies 
N)  <t>aioion  iu  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  are  almost  unknown  here, 
and  |)orsoD8  are  seldom  afflicted  with  pulmonary  difficulties.  From.  Santa 
F**  north  a  sultry  day  is  of  rare  occurrence,  and  the  nights  are  uniformly 
c<»<)|.  In  the  southern  part  of  the  Territory  the  rainy  season  is  in  July 
and  August.  The  table-lauds,  hill-sides,  and  valleys,  are  abundantly 
Happliod  with  a  variety-  of  nutritive  grasses,  which,  being  cured  by  the 
^Iieration  of  the  climate,  afford  excellent  pasturage  throughout  the  year. 
Ilie  most  valuable  and  widely  distributed  of  these  is  the  gama  grass, 
w  -meziiaitej"  its  peculiar  value  consisting  in  its  adaptation  to  all  the 
requhements  of  an  arid  climate.  It  grows  during  the  rainy  season  and 
ri])ens  a  large  quantity  of  seed  as  the  dry  season  approaches,  while  the 
^af  and  stem  retain  most  of  their  nutritive  qualities  in  drying, 
forming  superior  feed  for  grazing  animals  during  the  entire  season. 
TV  herdsmen  and  shepherds  of  New  Mexico  being  thus  furnished 
vitJj  natural  pasturage  through  the  winter  months,  have  a  great  advan< 
tape  over  the  farmer  and  stock-raiser  of  the  northern  and  eastern  States, 
who  are  obliged  to  expend  a  great  portion  of  their  time  and  labor  in 
tlie  preiKiration  of  food  to  sustain  their  animals  during  the  winter 
nMHithft.  The  wide  range  afforded  by  the  extensive  pastures  of  New 
Meiieo  seems  to  have  a  very  beneflcialefifect  on  the  health  of  sheep  and 
cattle,  as  the  diseases  common  to  many  localities  are  here  almost  un- 
known. The  horses  are  remarkable  for  their  powers  of  endurance,  and 
the  lieef  and  mutton  are  celebrated  for  their  excellence.  Beef,  mutton, 
^d  venison,  are  cored  without  the  use  of  salt,  the  meat  being  simply 
bnn^  up  in  the  open  air,  where  it  is  soon  perfectly  dried,  and  no  other 
preparation  is  necessary. 

Although  a  portion  of  the  Territory  is  unsuited  for  cultivation, 
the  valleys  of  the  rivers,  and  even  the  table-lands,  where  irriga- 
tiou   m  practicable,    are   exceedingly    productive.     In    the   valleys 
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Indian  corn,  wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  yield  abandant  crops,  while 
apples,  peaches,  melons,  apricots,  and  grapes,  are  grown  in  great 
perfection.  The  grape  is  especially  productive,  and  the  quality  of 
the  wine  produced  is  excellent.  In  the  southern  portion  of  the  Territory 
many  of  the  semi-tropical  fruits  can  be  raised  without  difficulty.  Owing 
to  the  necessity  of  irrigation,  agriculture  is  principally  confined  to  the 
valleys  of  the  constantly  flowing  water-courses.  In  some  localities  the 
crops  are  occasionally  cut  short  by  the  failure  of  the  streams  in  a  long- 
continued  drought.  Where  water  is  abundant,  however,  the  crops  are 
sure  and  remunerative,  and  the  husbandman,  regulating  the  supply  of 
moisture  himself,  need  never  have  his  crops  destroyed  by  freshets,  and 
much  less  permit  them  to  suffer  from  drought. 

The  usiial  method  of  irrigation  is  to  construct  a  main  ditch — acequi4k 
madre — of  sufficient  capacity  for  an  entire  town  or  settlement,  which  is 
made  and  kept  in  repair  by  the  public  for  the  common  benefit.  This 
ditch  is  conveyed  over  the  most  elevated  part  of  the  valley,  which  is 
usually  next  to  the  hills.  From  this  each  farmer  runs  a  ditch  in  at^imi- 
lar  manner  over  the  highest  part  of  his  field.  Where  there  is  a  super- 
abundance, the  farmer  can  water  his  crops  at  pleasure ;  but  when  the 
supply  is  limited  each  farmer  ha.s  his  day,  or  portion  of  a  day,  allotted 
to  him  for  irrigation,  and  at  no  other  time  can  he  avail  himself  of  the 
main  ditch.  After  the  water  is  let  into  the  minor  ditch  it  is  dammed 
first  at  one  point  and  then  at  another,  thus  overflowing  one  section  at  a 
time,  and  by  reducing  eminences  and  filling  depressions  is  ma<le  to  flow 
evenly  over  the  surface.  By  this  oi)eration  an  irrigator  will  water  about 
five  acres  per  day  on  perfectly  level  ground,  though  not  more  than  half 
as  much  can  be  accomplished  on  an  uneven  surface. 

Forests  of  pine,  cedar,  spruce,  and  other  kindred  trees,  cover  the 
mountain  ranges.  On  the  foot-hills  are  found  extensive  tracts  of  piiioii 
and  cedar,  while  a  variety  of  deciduous  trees  fringe  the  margins  of  the 
streams,  cottonwood  and  sycamore  being  the  most  abundant,  and  in 
southern  ]New  Mexico  groves  of  oak  and  walnut  are  met  with. 

Veins  of  the  precious  metals  and  rich  deposits  of  copper,  iron,  and 
coal,  are  found  in  many  parts  of  the  Territory,  and  new  discoveries  are 
constantly  being  made.  The  mining  interests  of  the  country  are  being 
rapidly  developed,  and  the  yield  of  gold  and  silver  during  tliQ  past  year 
presents  a  very  favorable  contrast  with  former  years.  The  most  thor- 
oughly explored  regions  where  the  precious  metals  have  been  found  are 
the  Old  and  Xew  Placers,  Pinos  Altos,  Cimari'on  mming  district,  iVrroyo 
Hondo,  Manzano,  and  Organ  Mountjuns,  Sierras  Blanca,  CaiTiza, 
and   Jicarilla,  and    the  Mogollon  and  Magdalena   Mountains. 

In  reference  to  these  several  mineral  districts  the  surv^eyor  general 
reports  that  the  region  called  Old  and  !N^ew  Placers,  situated  in  Santa 
F^  and  Bernalillo  Counties,  extends  over  about  two  hundi^ed  square  miles 
of  territory,  three-fourths  of  which  is  embraced  by  the  Caiion  del  Agua, 
Ortiz,  and  San  Pedro  private  land  claims.  In  this  district  a  great  num- 
ber of  lodes  of  gold-bearing  quartz  have  been  discovered,  the  principal 
ones  being  the  Ortiz,  Ramirez,  Mammoth,  and  Candelaria.  Besides 
these  there  is  a  large  number  as  yet  undeveloped.  A  diteh  or  canal 
seventy  miles  in  length  is  projected  from  the  Pecos  River  to  these  mines, 
which  will  funiish  an  adequate  supply  of  water  throughout  the  year  for 
the  working  of  the  mines,  the  full  development  of  which  will  thus  l)e 
secured,  and  doubtless  a  very  large  yield  of  gold  obtained. 

The  New  Mexican  Mining  Company  at  the  Placer  de  Dolores  runs 

about  forty  stami)s,  working  on  ore  from  the  Ortiz,  yielding  from  twelve 

;to  fifteen  dollaffs  per  ton,  and  at  the  Placer  de  San  Francisco  a  ten- 
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rfamp  mill  obtains  thirty-five  dollars  per  ton  from  ore  taken  from  the 
Santa  CaDdelaria  lode.  In  Grant  County,  the  Pinos  Altos  mining 
district  embraces  within  it«  limits  two  hundred  square  miles,  and  con- 
tains mines  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper.  The  Pacific,  Pacific  No.  2, 
Arizona,  Atlantic,  Langston,  and  Aztec,  are  the  principal  gold  mines. 
The  veins  are  from  a  few  inches  to  four  feet  in  width,  and  in  some  of 
them  the  ore  is  exceedingly  rich.  Thirty  pounds  of  quartz  recently 
taken  from  the  Langston  lode  averaged  fifty  dollars  to  the  pound.  The 
silver  ores  in  this  district  yield  from  twenty  to  thirty  dollars  per  ton. 
The  copper  mines  are  found  in  a  belt  of  feldspathic  rock,  about  two  miles 
in  width  and  twenty  miles  in  length.  The  Santa  Eita  mine,  producing 
alwut  three  thousand  pounds  of  copper  per  week,  is  the  only  one  at  jiresent 
io  operation.  The  ore  from  the  Stephenson  mine,  in  the  Organ  Mount- 
ain, yields  eighty  i)er  cent,  of  lead,  from  each  ton  of  which  is  extracted 
fifty  dollar^  worth  of  silver.  In  the  Cimarron  district,  embracing  four 
hundred  square  miles,  a  ditch  thii-ty-seven  miles  in  length  has  been 
constructed,  yielding  a  limited  supply  of  water  for  the  working  of  the 
gnleh  mines.  In  this  district  is  situated  the  celebrated  Maxwell  lode, 
Thich  has  produced  as  high  as  fifteen  thousand  dollars  in  a  single  week, 
and  no  ore  taken  from  this  lode  has  yielded  less  than  thirty  dollars  per 
ton. 

In  the  Manzano  Mountains  mines  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  are  found. 
ITie  Carson  lode,  which  has  been  opened  to  a  depth  of  sixty  feet,  fur- 
nWies  fi»m  sixty  to  twelve  hundred  dollars  in  gold  per  ton  of  ore.  In 
the  Sierra  Blanca  a  number  of  rich  lodes  have  reeently  been  discovered, 
which  give  promise  of  large  product  when  developed.  Other  mines  have 
been  discovered  in  various  parts  of  New  Mexico,  but,  owing  to  the  diffi- 
nilty  of  obtaining  a  sufficient  supply  of  water,  as  well  as  lack  of  capital 
on  the  part  of  the  discoverers,  for  the  erection  of  reduction  works,  many 
of  them  which  would  otherwise  be  sources  of  great  profit  are  as  yet  un- 
developed. 

Under  Uie  appropriation  made  by  Congress  for  public-land  surveys  in 
Xew  Mexico  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1869,  contracts  were  made 
for  the  extension  of  the  second  guide  meridian  south  twenty-four  miles, 
and  the  extension  east  from  it  of  the  first  correction  line  north  through 
three  ranges,  as  well  as  for  the  survey  and  subdivision  of  several  town- 
**ip8  along  the  Pecos  River,  north  of  Bosque  Redondo  Indian  reservation, 
which,  surveys  will  doubtless  exhaust  the  $5,000  appropriat>ed  for  the 
Territory.  The  surveyor  general  reports  that  since  the  commencement 
^  government  surveys  in  New  Mexico  sixteen  Indian  pueblo  grants  have 
Wn  confirmed,  embracing  an  area  of  453,427.48  acres,  and  fourteeu 
private  laud  grants,  containing  1,846,246.78  acres,'  making  in  the  ag- 
crp|sate  2,299,674.20  acres.  The  number  of  townships  and  fractional 
town^pA  survey^  since  the  first  institution  of  public  surveys  in  the 
Territory  are  one  hundred  and  forty-seven,  embracing  an  area  of  3,024,- 
^i^tM  ^ctesj  of  private  claims  80,955.83  acres,  and  of  reservations 
'WO  acre^  or  an  aggregate  of  3,114,731.77  acres. 

TIm'  pnbue  lands  of  New  Mexico  have  not  as  yet  been  brought  into 
aarket  By  act  of  Congress  approved  March  3,  1869,  an  appropri- 
atMm  of  $5,000  was  made  for  the  survey  of  the  public  lands  in  New 
Mexico.  By  our  instructions  of  the  15th  May,  1869,  the  surveyor  gen- 
<^I  was  directed  to  make  contracts  under  this  law  to  the  extent  of  the 
loean!*  provid^,  and  to  select  as  the  sphere  of  his  operations  those  lo- 
mlitie*  where  the  public  interests  might  be  best  subserved,  and  to  ex- 
tend the  standard  lines  as  far  as  practicable  so  as  to  include  mineral 
regioiu^  and  form  the  necessary  basis  for  the  survey  of  mineral  claims,. 
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as  contemplated  by  the  mining  act  of  July  26,  1866.  lie  was  also  in- 
structed to  cause  the  claims  to  be  surveyed,  which  were  confirmed  by 
the  acts  approved  February  9,  1869,  "  To  confirm  the  title  to  certain 
lands  to  the  pueblo  of  Santa  Ana,  in  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,"  and 
March  3, 1869,  "  To  confirm  certain  private  land  claims  in  the  Territory 
of  New  Mexico,  upon  the  application  of  the  grantees  for  such  surveys, 
and  their  depositing  sums  sufficient  to  defray  the  expense  thereof,  as 
contemplated  per  act  of  June  2,  1862." 

On  the  29th  of  April,  1869,  a  contract  was  entered  into  by  this  office 
for  the  survey  of  the  Navajo  Indian  reservation,  lying  partly  in  New 
Mexico  and  partly  in  Aiizona.  The  deputy  was  instructed  to  establish 
the  out-boundaries  of  the  reservation  astronomically,  in  accordance  with 
the  description  given  in  the  second  article  of  the  treaty  of  June  1, 1868, 
(United  States  Laws,  1867-'68,  page  154.)  The  surveyor  was  first  to 
repair  to  the  site  of  old  Fort  Defiance,  and  from  thence  survey  that 
portion  of  the  southern  boundary  of  the  reservation  lying  east  of  the 
fort,  to  the  pohit  of  intersection  with  old  Fort  Lj'on,  which  longitude 
constitutes  the  eastern  boimdary  of  the  reservation ;  thence  north  to  the 
northern  boundaiy  of  New  Mexico.  From  Fort  Defiance  the  scmth 
boundary  was  to  be  extended  west  to  a  point  whence  a  due  north  line 
will  embrace  Canon  de  Clully  within  the  reservation.  From  this  point 
the  west  boundary  was  to  be  surveyed  due  north  to  the  thirty-seventh 
parallel  of  north  latitude,  and  thence  the  northern  boundary  was  to  be 
extended  to  the  northwest  comer  of  New  Mexico.  The  deputy  was 
further  instructed  to  survey  and  subdivide,  in  accordance  with  the  public 
land  system,  those  portions  of  the  reservation  suitable  for  agricultuml 
purposes  to  the  extent  deemed  necessary  by  the  local  Indian  agent.  The 
amount  appropriated  by  Congress  for  the  survey  of  this  reservation  was 
$36,220.  The  survey  of  the  northern  boundary  of  New  Mexico  on  the 
thirty-seventh  parallel  of  north  latitude,  contracted  for  under  the 
authority  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  March  2,  1867,  has  been  com- 
pleted and  the  returns  made  to  this  office.  This  line,  extending  from 
the  103d  to  the  109th  degree  of  longitude  west  from  Greenwich,  was 
established  astronomically  and  marked  on  the  faee  of  the  earth  in  a 
diirable  manner.  The  exact  length  of  the  line  is  three  hundred  and 
thirty-one  miles  sixty  chains.  The  area  in  New  Mexico  undisposed  of 
is  70*704,558  acres. 

I  would  resi>ectfiilly  renew  the  recommendation  in  the  following  ex- 
tract from  my  annual  report  for  1867,  in  regard  to  the  adjudication  of 
private-land  claims  in  the  extreme  southern  |K)rtion  of  New  Mexico : 

"  By  the  eighth  section  of  the  act  of  22d  July,  1854,  (Statutes,  vol.  10, 
page  i309,)  authority  is  given  for  submitting  to  the  surveyor  general, 
for  report  to  the  department  and  submission  to  Congress,  all  Spanish 
and  Mexican  titles  claimed  as  valid  under  the  treaty  of  1848,  at 
Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico;  but  as 
there  is  no  provision  under  which  official  cognizance  is  required  to  be 
taken  of  any  foreign  titles  falling  within  the  limits  of  what  is  known  as 
the  Gadsden  purchase  by  treaty  of  1853,  concluded  at  the  city  of  Mexict), 
it  is  of  the  first  importance  that  all  such  titles  in  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona  shall  be  speedily  and  definitely  adjudicated.  To  this  end  it  is 
recommended  that  authority  of  law  be  given  for  initiating  processes  to 
Obtain  confirmation  by  petition  to  courts,  that  the  time  for  filing  and 
prosecuting  to  final  decree  shall  be  specified. 

"  If,  however,  it  should  be  preferred  to  settle  such  claims  otherwise,  it 
is  recommended  that  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  22d  July,  1854,  shall 
be  so  enlarged  as  to  include  titles  under  treaty  of  1853  ^  that  a  period 
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8ha11  be  fixed  within  which  the  evidence  of  all  such  shall  be  filed  in  the 
office  of  the  surveyor  general  at  Santa  F4,  barring  in  law  and  equity 
all  not  filed  within  the  period  of  limitation;  making  it  the  duty  of  the 
surveyor  general  to  render  his  decisions  not  only  as  to  the  validity  of 
claims,  but  the  limits  and  area  thereof;  requiring  those  decisions  to  be 
immediately  reported  to  the  General  Land  Office,  and  investing  a 
board,  consisting  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Attorney  General, 
and  Commissioner  of  the  General  Laud  Office,  with  power  to  enter 
final  decree  of  confirmation  or  rejection,  yet  restricting  the  extent  as  to 
sirea  in  which  decrees  of  confirmation  shall  be  rendered  by  the  board, 
and  requiring  aU  in  excess  of  that  extent  to  be  referred  for  final  action 
to  Congress." 

Colorado. — ^Ljring  south  of  Wyoming  is  the  Territory  of  Colorado, 
which  has  been  aptly  called  the  Switzerland  of  America ;  it  being  an 
elevated  uid  mountainous  country,  with  valleys  five  and  six  thousand 
fret  above  the  sea  level  surrounded  by  mountains  rising  six  and  eight 
thousand  feet  higher.  It  is  a  country  rich  of  gold,  silver,  copper, 
iron,  and  coal,  l^sides  possessing  broad  belts  of  prairie  well  adapted 
for  ^rasing  and  agriculture,  and  parks  of  magnificent  timber  growing 
upon  the  richest  soil. 

Colorado  extends  two  hundred  and  sixty  miles  north  and  south,  and 
three  hundred  and  seventy-five  miles  east  and  west  over  the  grand 
ivirion  of  country  called,  from  its  central  position  and  superior  eleva- 
tion,  "the  backbone  of  the  continent.'^  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Xebiaska  and  Wyoming,  on  the  west  by  Utah,  on  the  south  by  New 
Mexicx)  and  Indian  territory,  and  on  the  east  by  Kansas  and  Nebraska. 
The  first  imi)ortaiit  settlements  within  the  boundaries  of  this  Territory' 
were  made  in  1859,  following  the  discovery  of  gold  on  Cherry  Creek  at 
the  point  where  Denver  City  now  stands.  The  territorial  organization 
was  authorized  by  act  of  Congress  approved  March  2, 1861,  the  portion 
lying  east  of  the  Kocky  Mountains  having  been  taken  principally  from 
Kanims  and  Nebraska,  that  lying  west  from  Utah,  and  one  degree  of 
Isititttde  on  the  south  from  New  Mexico.  Its  area  is  more  than  104,500 
"Hliiare  miles,  or  nearly  thirteen  times- that  of  Massachusetts,  covering 
three  natural  subdivisions  of  the  face  of  the  country,  severally  called 
the  plains,  the  parks,  and  the  mountains.  The  plains  compose  the 
''ttion  of  the  Territory  extending  from  the  eastern  boundary  westward 
to  the  foot-hills  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  being  a  high  rolling  plateau  from 
tor  thousand  to  five  thousand  feet  above  sea  level,  gradually  rising 
toward  the  mountains  and  richly  watered  by  their  streams  •,  the  strips 
*tajg  the  rivers  are  capable  of  producing  the  finest  harvests  of  grain, 
Mt, and  vegetables;  the  whole  alre^y  constitutes  one  of  the  most 
hixariant  pastures  of  the  continent,  and  is  susceptible  of  the  most  suc- 
'wwftd  cultivation  with  the  aid  of  irrigation,  for  which  its  many  streams 
^ord  excellent  faculties. 

The  section  of  the  plains  lying  near  the  South  Platte,  in  the  north- 
^^tern  part  of  the  Territory,  is  an  iron  region  abounding  in  red  hema- 
tite ore.  Magnetic  and  hematite  ores  are  also  found  in  sections  of  the 
■Kmntain  country,  as  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Golden  Gate  in  Jefferson  County, 
UMi  it  ia  conjectured  that  the  mining  and  manufacture  of  this  metal 
*iU  9oon  be  extensive  in  Colorado,  furnishing  machinery  for  mills  and 
^Be8,  implements  for  agriculture  and  the  lumber  trade,  and  rails  for 
^inm  roads. 

Apfiroaching  the  eastern  foot-hills  of  the  Sierra  Madre  are  extensive 
•^tcroppings  of  coal,  the  beds  varying  in  tliickness  from  thirty  to  fifty 
^  t  tins  deposit  being  stated  by  geologists  to  underlie  a  large  portion 
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of  the  plains,  sometimes  extending  to  the  eastern  boundarj^  of  the  Terri- 
tory, forming,  with  the  coal  beds  of  Wyoming,  a  vast  coal  field  of  five 
thousand  square  miles.  The  variety  of  the  coal  is  that  known  as  lignite, 
being  well  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  household  economy,  as  well  as  for 
manufactures  and  railroads.  The  mines  are  already  extensively  worked 
in  Boulder,  Jefferson,  Arapahoe,  and  Douglas  Counties,  and  better  facili- 
ties for  local  transportation  are  alone  required  to  render  this  one  of  the 
leading  industries  of  Colorado,  supplying  a  want  now  greatly  felt  in  other 
sections  of  this  and  the  adjoining  Tenitories,  as  well  as  the  western  parts 
of  Kansas  and  !N^ebraska,  where  timber  is  scarce,  and  coal  either  not  exist- 
ing or  of  inferior  quality.  A  large  vein  of  albertite  coal,  varying  from 
ten  to  twenty  feet  in  thickness,  has  recently  been  discovered  on  White 
River,  in  Summit  County,  with  evidences  of  its  extending  sixty  miles  in 
length  by  twenty-five  in  width.  This  variety  resembles  cannel  coal 
burning  with  great  readiness  and  intense  heat,  consequent  upon  the  large 
quantity  of  petroleum  which  it  cont'ains;  the  per  cent,  of  carbon  is  from 
58.70  to  59.20,  and  the  texture  of  the  coal  is  nearly  as  hard  as  anthracite, 
but  it  is  more  friable. 

The  plains  of  Colorado  embrace  three-sevenths  of  the  Territory,  or 
about  30,000,000  acres,  of  which  at  least  one-sixth  can  be  readily  culti- 
vated, while  the  residue  is  adapted  to  grazing.  The  climate  resembles 
that  of  the  eastern  States  on  the  same  parallels  of  latitude,  except  that 
the  air  is  much  dryer  and  more  rarefied  and  the  atmospheric  changes 
are  more  moderate  and  gradual.  The  average  yearly  precipitation  of 
water  is  found  to  be  thirty  inches,  but  it  falls  principally  in  the  rainy 
season  of  May,  June,  and  July,  and  in  the  snows  of  winter,  rendering 
irrigation  generally  necessary  during  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  in 
order  to  secure  the  best  crops,  especially  in  sections  of  the  plains  re- 
moved from  the  mountains  and  forests ;  approaching  these  the  fall  of 
rain  is  greater  and  more  equally  distributed  throughout  the  year.  The 
facilities  for  irrigating  these  lands  are  excellent,  acequias  being  in  most 
instances  readily  constructed  with  the  plow  and  scraper,  and  with  incon- 
siderable expense.  Acequias  thirty  miles  long,  with  a  fall  of  four  feet 
per  mile,  watering  20,000  acres,  have  been  constructed ;  each  adjoining 
proprietor  contributing  toward  their  construction  and  repair,  the  expense 
to  each  being  a  mere  trifle  compared  with  the  benefits  derived.  Many  of 
these  acequias  are  the  property  of  single  individuals  or  companies;  who 
rent  water  privileges  to  neighboring  settlers,  reaping  thei*e&om  handsome 
profits  above  the  expense  of  construction  and  repair. 

The  soil  of  the  plains  rests  upon  calcareous  rock  and  is  principally  of 
alluvial  formation,  having  been  washed  from  the  vast  granite  mountains 
rising  above  their  western  limits,  and  contains  elements  of  great  fer- 
tility. !Near  the  streams  a  large  proportion  of  decomposed  vegetable 
matter  enters  into  its  composition,  united  with  ashes  and  sand ;  on  the 
plateaus  there  is  less  vegetable  deposit,  the  soil  being  principally  com- 
posed of  sandy  loam  and  friable  clay. 

This  section  of  country  is  exceedingly  well  adapted  to  agriculture ; 
cereals,  vegetables,  and  fruits,  being  ccdtivated  with  a  success  that  is  as- 
tonishing in  view  of  the  altitude  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  and  the 
scarcity  of  rain  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year.  The  average  yield  of 
wheat  per  acre  for  last  season  was  estimated  at  thirty  bushels,  but  as 
many  as  eighty  bushels  per  acre  were  taken  from  fields  in  favored  loca- 
tions. The  quality  of  the  wheat  grown  in  Colorado  is  excellent^  and 
more  like  that  of  the  Pacific  than  the  Atlantic  slope.  The  average 
yield  of  oat4s  was  fifty  bushels,  and  of  barley  forty  bushels,  to  the  acre ; 
the  yield  of  each  of  these  cereals  being  sometimes  as  high  as  one  hundred 
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buHbels  to  the  acre.  Over  tliree  hundred  and  sixteen  bushels  of  corn 
were  gathered  la«t  season  from  an  acre  in  the  vicinity  of  Denver,  and 
nearly  as  many  in  several  localities  in  the  more  southern  portion  of  the 
Territory,  which  section  is  exceedingly  well  adapted  to  the  culture  of 
this  staple ;  the  annual  crop,  it  is  reported,  already  amounts  to  nearly 
one  miiUon  bushels.  The  yield  of  wheat  in  Colorado  exceeds  one  mil- 
lion bushels,  and  that  of  oats  and  barley  is  stated  to  be  more  than  half 
a  milhon  bushels  each. 

The  vegetables  of  Colorado  are  superior,  and,  under  the  influence  of 
careful  irrigation,  attain  a  size  and  possess  a  delicacy  peculiarly  their 
own.  In  the  agricultural  fairs  of  last  season  cabbages  were  exhibited 
weighing  sixty  pounds  each,  and  so  large  that  the  head,  denuded  of  ex- 
traneous leaves,  could  not  be  placed  in  a  flour  barrel;  potatoes  weighing 
trom  five  to  six  pounds  each,  and  a  bushel  of  them  containing  but  fifty 
potatoes ;  beets  two  feet  long,  weighing  fifteen  pounds  each  *,  water- 
melons weighing  nearly  fifty  pounds  each;  parsnips  weighing  thirty-one 
pounds;  sweet  potatoes  weighing  fourteen  pounds;  squashes,  with  a 
circamference  of  sixty-six  inches,  twenty-eight  inches  in  length;  and 
tornips  thirty -two  inches  in  circumference,  ten  inches  long,  six  of  them 
making  a  bushel,  the  average  weight  of  each  being  over  nine  pounds. 
The  average  yield  of  i>otatoes  and  vegetables  is  one  hundred  bushels 
per  acre. 

The  present  most  important  resource  of  the  plains  of  Colorado  is  stock- 
mLsing,  and  indeed  so  successful  is  this  industry  that  the  conclusion  has 
been  reached  that,  notwithstanding  the  wealth  in  mines  and  the  rich 
returns  of  agriculture,  the  pastures  of  the  Territory  possess  the  greater 
tiooioe  of  wealth ;  this  conviction  being  founded  upon  actual  results 
already  obtained,  springing  from  the  healthfulness  of  the  climate,  the 
dryness  and  parity  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  rich  nutritious  grasses 
apon  which  the  cattle  will  subsist  in  excellent  condition  during  the  en- 
tire year,  as  the  grass,  when  ripe,  dries  upon  the  stalk,  forming  hay 
mperior  to  that  prepared  by  the  most  careful  curing  in  the  eastern 
States.  It  is  said  that  there  is  no  weather  of  sufficient  severity  to  ren- 
der shelter  necessary  for  the  protection  of  cattle  on  the  Colorado  Plains. 
These  pastures  are  now  estimated  to  support  one  million  head  of  cattle 
and  two  million  sheep. 

In  the  southern  part  of  the  Territory^  along  the  valleys  of  the  Bio 
Grande  and  Arkansas,  both  agriculture  and  herding  have  been  carried 
00  with  success  by  settlers  of  Mexican  descent  for  a  great  number  of 
5<arH,  although  far  removed  from  facilities  for  transx>ortation,  possessing 
the  rudest  implements  and  no  knowledge  of  the  improvements  instituted 
b>  the  hand  of  science.  The  agriculture  and  stock-raising  of  the  northern 
pwtion  of  the  plains,  extending  from  Denver  to  the  Wyoming  boundary, 
jttrt  grown  to  be  more  than  half  that  of  the  entire  Territory,  although  hav- 
inirreoeived  its  inception  but  three  years  since;  the  proximity  of  the 
I'acifie  railroad  affords  ready  transportation  to  excellent  markets  for  the 
ptDdocts  of  this  region. 

The  parks  of  Colorado  are  a  distinctive  and  remarkable  feature  of 
^  nioantain  country,  being  apparently  the  basins  of  former  lakes 
Qpheaved  and  deprived  of  their  waters  by  volcanic  agency,  with  their 
oriianal  shape  and  situation  at  the  foot  of  high  mountains  undis- 
tttrfoed,  while  their  lowest  depths  are  from  six  to  nine  thousand  feet 
^ve  the  level  of  the  sea.  Many  of  these  parks  are  small  in  size,  being 
httle  vidleys  at  the  sources  of  single  streams,  or  the  beds  of  small  lakes 
ifito  which  several  streams  from  the  surrounding  mountains  are  emptied ; 
yet  there  are  four  of  these  elevated  valleys,  the  smallest  of  which  extends 
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twenty  by  fifty  miles,  and  the  largest  one  hundred  by  two  hundred  miles, 
equal  to  the  size  of  some  of  the  most  important  of  the  New  England 
States.  These  are  called  the  North  Park,  Middle  Park,  South  Park, 
and  San  Luis  Park. 

The  North  Park  reaches  to  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Territory, 
and  within  forty  miles  of  the  Pacific  railroad,  it  being  the  basin  in  which 
converge  the  small  streams  forming  the  headwaters  of  the  North  Platt« 
River.  Its  surface  is  alternately  meadow  and  forest,  supporting  an 
abundance  of  game,  such  as  deer,  antelopes,  and  bears;  its  streams  are 
well  supplied  with  dainty  fish;  but,  on  account  of  its  great  elevation, 
added  to  its  northern  latitude,  it  has  not  the  same  advantages  for  agri- 
culture possessed  by  the  other  large  parks,  which  have  less  altitude 
besides  a  more  southerly  location. 

Middle  Park  lies  next  below  North  Park,  being  separated  therefrom 
by  a  range  of  mountains  extending  from  southeast  to  northwest,  which 
constitutes  a  section  of  the  dividing  ridge  of  the  continent  separating 
the  rivers  of  the  Atlantic  from  those  of  the  Pacific  slope.  The  waters  of 
this  park  flow  into  the  Colorado  of  the  West,  emptying  into  the  Gulf  of 
California.  Middle  Park  is  fifty  miles  wide  by  seventy  long,  and  embraces 
within  its  basin  several  ranges  of  hills,  besides  two  or  three  distinct  and 
extensive  valleys;  it  is  surrounded  by  the  great  mountain  peaks  of  the 
Territor}^,  including  Pike's  Peak,  Gray's  Peak,  Long's  Peak,  and  Mount 
Lincoln,  rising  to  an  elevation  of  from  thirteen  thousand  to  fourteen 
thousand  five  hundred  feet,  snow-capped  mountains  circling  its  whole 
area.  It  is  milder  in  climate  and  possesses  a  vegetation  superior  to  that 
of  the  North  Park,  but  inferior  to  that  of  the  South  Park. 

South  Park  is  thirty  miles  wide  and  sixty  long,  lying  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  divide,  and  furnishing  the  headwaters  of  the  Arkansas  and 
South  Platte  Eivers.  This  is  the  most  beautiful  and  the  best  known  of 
all  the  parks,  discoveries  of  rich  mines  having  opened  roads  and  scattered 
settlements  throughout  its  limits.  The  soil  is  fertile  and  the  scenery  mag- 
nificent, offering,  aside  from  the  rich  deposits  of  precious  ores,  induce- 
ments to  settlers  unsurpassed  upon  the  continent.  Water  and  forests 
are  both  plentiful,  and  the  climate  is  delightful. 

The  San  Luis  Park  is  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  Territory,  between 
the  Kio  Grande  del  Norte  and  the  headwaters  of  the  Arkansas  River, 
surrounding  a  beautiful  lake  of  the  same  name,  which  is  sixty  miles  in 
length,  receiving  the  waters  of  nineteen  streams,  with  no  apparent  out- 
let. This  is  the  largest  of  the  parks,  having  an  area  of  18,000  square 
miles,  and  containing,  besides  those  streams  emptying  into  the  San  Luis 
Lake,  sixteen  others  which  empty  into  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte.  This 
park  is  remarkable  for  its  natural  scenery,  the  grandeur  of  its  forests,  the 
fertility  of  the  soil,  the  purity  of  its  waters,  and  the  vast  deixisits  of 
peat  in  the  vicinity  of  San  Luis  Lake.  It  contains  a  population  of  25,000, 
principally  of  Mexican  descent,  who  are  chiefly  occupied  in  herding  and 
agriculture.  Cattle  subsist  the  year  round  upon  the  indigenous  grasses 
of  these  elevated  pastures,  without  other  food,  and  with  no  shelter 
except  that  afforded  by  the  forests  and  undergrowth.  The  grass,  whether 
green  or  cured  into  hay  upon  the  stalk  by  the  dry  winds  of  the  later 
summer  months,  appears  to  possess  qualities  similar  to  that  of  the  plains, 
although  growing  at  a  much  greater  altitude.  In  fact,  it  is  siu*|)ri8ing 
how  little  the  vegetation  seems  to  be  affected  in  this  region  by  elevation 
above  the  sea  level,  the  luxuriant  pastures  and  majestic  forests  of  South 
and  Middle  Parks  being  from  seven  to  ten  thousand  feet  above  the  sea. 
Cereals  and  tender  vegetables  thrive  abundantly  at  seven  thousand  feet, 
while  potatoes,  cabbages,  and  turnips,  are  cultivated  at  an  elevation  oi 
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eipht  thoasand.  Beautifal  flowers  and  nutritious  grasses  grow  at  eleven 
thousand  feet,  and  evergreen  trees  attain  considerable  size  at  eleven 
thonsand  five  hundred  feet  above  sea  level. 

The  gold  and  silver  mines  of  Colorado,  so  far  as  developments  liave 
rea<^hed,  are  located  i)rincipally  in  the  park  and  mountain  country,  com- 
mencing in  Summit  and  Boulder  Counties,  between  the  one  hundred  and 
fifth  and  one  hundred  and  sixth  meridians,  near  the  fortieth  parallel, 
extending  thence  in  a  southwesterly  direction  through  the  Territory. 
The  region  embracing  the  mines  x)ossesses  a  width  of  from  thirty  to  sixty 
Diiles.  These  mines  are  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  the  gold  ore  rarely 
heiag  without  an  intermixture  of  more  or  less  silver,  or  the  silver  ore 
wiiliout  tracings  of  gold,  and  frequently  all  three  metals  are  combined 
in  the  same  ore,  this  being  the  case  in  several  of  the  most  profitable 
mines  in  the  Territory. 

The  mining  interests,  having  become  settled  upon  a  permanent  and 
substantial  baais,  are  constantly  advancuig  in  importance  and  extent, 
the  annual  product  of  gold  and  silver  being  now  nearly  equal  to  that 
pn^nced  in  the  midst  of  the  wildest  excitement  concerning  the  gold 
region  of  Pike's  Peak,  when  the  Territory  was  literally  overrun  with 
eager  seekers  after  immediate  wealth.  During  the  most  prolific  period 
of  the  mines  of  Colorado  gulch  mining  was  followed  almost  exclusively; 
and  it  was  the  8Ui)posed  exhaustion  of  the  placer  detritus  of  deposits  of 
goM  in  paying  quantities  which  caused  the  abandonment  of  the  mining 
imlnHtry  to  such  an  extent  as  to  reduce  the  annual  product  of  gold  and 
alver  in  the  Territory  from  seven  or  eight  millions  of  dollars  in  1863  to 
one  million  in  1866.  Succeeding  the  era  of  wild  excitement  in  the  history 
of  these  mines  was  a  x)eriod  of  depression,  when  more  careful  methods 
<>f  collecting  the  precious  metals  were  necessarily  instituted  in  order  to 
fornifth  a  livelihood  to  the  mining  population  gathered  within  the  Terri- 
tory without  means  of  returning  whence  they  came,  and  machinery  for 
qoartz  mining  ^as  inaugurated.  Since  such  establishment  of  this  in- 
ciostry  upon  a  firm  ba^is,  each  year  nearly  doubles  the  product  of  the 
one  preceding,  this  being  quite  as  true  of  the  gulch  mines,  which  were 
»nppo«e<l  to  have  been  exhausted,  as  of  the  quartz  mines,  into  which 
improved  machinery  and  processes  are  being  continually  introduced. 
In  view  of  these  facts  and  the  investigations  of  geologists,  it  is  evident 
that  the  mines  of  Colorado  are  as  yet  in  the  merest  inceptive  condition 
<»f  development. 

The  richest  gold  mines  yet  discovered  in  Colorado  are  in  the  several 
^Tcinities  of  Gold  Hill,  Nevada,  Central,  and  Black  Hawk.  The  richest 
•^Iter  mines  are  at  Georgetown.  Under  improved  methods  of  treating, 
^M  quartz  from  $4,000  to  $5,000  x)er  ton  is  often  obtained  from  the 
J^leeted  ore  of  some  of  the  mines,  and  the  price  of  $1,000  per  ton  is 
fr»^ttently  paid  by  the  owners  of  mills  and  furnaces  for  the  crude  ore. 
The  pmprietors  of  the  reduction  works  at  Swansea,  in  Wales,  pur- 
fhwe  of  the  smelting  works  near  the  mines  the  fused  mat,  containing 
iwM,  silver,  and  copper,  paying  for  the  same  the  entire  value  of  the  gold 
^<1  mlver,  retaining  the  value  of  the  copper  for  their  share  of  the  result. 
It  iH  cootemi>lated,  however,  to  introduce  the  entire  Swansea  smelting 
*nd  segregation  process  into  the  mills  of  the  Territory  at  a  very  early 
^y,  and  from  the  date  of  such  introduction  it  is  probable  that  a  new 
*nd  truly  golden  era  will  c>ommence  in  the  development  of  the  mining 
interests.  The  result  of  the  adoption  of  this  process  can  be  predeter- 
mined by  the  fact  that  under  its  operation  $200  to  $300  per  ton  of  gold 
w  «>nected  from  ore  that,  with  the  stamping  mill,  would  yield  but  $40 
P^  tcNL    The  average  wealth  of  the  silver  ore  is  $150  per  ton,  and  that 
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of  the  copper  ores  from  thirty  to  sixty  per  cent,  pure  metal.  Informa- 
tion has  been  received  of  the  recent  discovery  of  very  rich  deposits 
of  gold  and  silver  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  Territorj',  on  the 
Bio  de  la  Plata,  about  fifty  miles  from  the  San  Juan  Eiver,  and  much 
excitement  has  been  created  thereby  among  adventurous  miners. 

The  section  of  Colorado  known  as  the  Mountains,  being  that  vast  ex- 
tent of  elevated  country  west  of  the  foot-hills  of  the  Sierra  Madre  and  the 
great  parks,  is  only  regarded  by  the  world  of  civilization  as  a  countr>' 
containing  large  quantities  of  excellent  timber,  certain  indications  of 
gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  and  coal  deposits,  a  mine  of  tin,  and  an  abund- 
ance of  game ;  years  will  doubtless  elapse  before  any  sure  knowledge  of 
the  resources  of  this  section  will  be  obtained. 

The  manufactures  of  Colorado  are  still  in  their  earliest  infancy;  but 
the  start  has  been  made,  and  more  capital  alone  is  wanted  for  their 
rapid  development,  as  the  streams  afford  excellent  water-power,  fuel 
will  soon  be  cheap  and  plentiful,  and  supplies  of  the  raw  material  for 
w^ool  manufactures,  flouring,  and  manufactures  of  soda,  salt,  leather, 
paper,  pottery- ware,  fire-brick,  and  iron- ware,  are  abundant  and  easily 
attainable,  as  attested  by  the  successful  institution  of  all  these  several 
branches  of  industry. 

The  branch  of  the  Union  Pacific  railroad  from  Cheyenne  to  Denver 
is  being  rapidly  pushed  toward  completion ;  also  the  Kansas  Pacific 
railroad  from  the  Kansas  boundary  to  Denver ;  and  it  is  reasonable  to 
conjecture  that  these  avenues  of  commerce  will  afford  no  inconsiderable 
impetus  to  the  development  of  the  riches  of  Colorado  and  the  settle- 
ment of  her  mineral  and  agricultural  lands.  The  route  of  a  Southern 
Pacific  railroad  is  also  proposed,  which  extends  diagonally  from  north- 
east to  southwest  across  the  southern  portion  of  the  Territory,  in  the 
vicinity  of  some  of  its  most  promising  agricultural  lands  and  richest 
pastures,  which  are  now  nearly  destitute  of  means  of  communication 
with  the  world  of  commerce,  except  in  regard  to  cattle,  which  are  driven 
in  herds  across  the  plains  for  hundreds  of  miles  to  find  transportation 
by  rail  or  steamer. 

The  niunber  of  acres  which  have  been  surveyed  in  Colorado  is 
4,356,831,  and  there  are  yet  unsurveyed  62,523,169.  The  number  of 
acres  disposed  of  to  settlers  is  4,091,346,  leaving  yet  to  be  disposed  of 
under  the  United  States  land  system,  62,788,654  acres.  The  district 
land  of&ces  in  Colorado  for  the  disposal  of  the  public  domain  are  located 
at  Denver  City,  Fair  Play,  and  Central  City. 

Wyoming  Teebitory,  organized  by  act  of  July  25,  1868,  lies  be- 
tween the  twenty-seventh  and  thirty-fourth  meridians  of  longitude  west 
from  Washington,  and  the  forty-first  and  forty-fifth  degrees  of  north  lat- 
itude, with  an  average  length  of  three  hundred  and  flSty-five  miles  and 
width  two  hundred  and  seventy -six  miles.  It  has  Dakota  and  Nebraska 
on  the  east,  Colorado  and  Utah  on  the  south,  Montana  on  the  north, 
and  Utah  and  Idaho  on  the  west,  and  embraces  an  area  of  97,883  square 
miles,  or  62,645,120  acres;  larger  than  the  State  of  Oregon,  and  equal 
to  that  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi,  or  Georgia  and  New  York.  This 
newly  erected  x>olitical  division,  lying  along  the  line  of  one  of  the 
most  important  of  our  great  national  highways,  is  brought  into  close 
relations  with  the  adjacent  States  and  Territories,  and  is  destined  to 
exert  a  most  poweif ul  influence  in  developing  the  immense  resources  of 
the  west. 

The  southeastern  part  of  Wyoming  is  watered  by  the  North  Fork  of  the 
Platte  and  its  affluents^  among  which  are  Laramie  and  Sweetwater  Rivers, 
Lodge  Pole,  Bock,  Poison  Springy  Medicine  Bow,  Horse,  and  Bawhide 
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Creeks,  The  northeastern  section  is  drained  by  the  North  and  South 
Forks  of  the  Big  Cheyenne  River,  flowing  eastward  and  discharging  its 
waters  into  the  Missouri  near  Fort  Sully,  in  Dakota.  The  streams 
draining  the  southwest  are  Green  River  and  its  numerous  affluents, 
whose  waters  ultimately  find  their  way  into  the  Pacific  Ocean  through 
the  Colorado  of  the  West  and  the  Gulf  of  California.  The  northwest, 
to  the  extent  of  one-fourth  the  whole  area  of  the  Territory,  is  watered  by 
the  Big  Horn  and  Yellowstone  rivers — affluents  of  the  Missouri — ^flowing 
aorth  through  southeastern  Montana.  All  the  small  streams  west  of 
the  Wind  River  Mountains,  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  Territory, 
Mow  westward,  constituting  part  of  the  head-waters  of  Snake  River, 
which  flows  westward  through  southern  Idaho,  and  thence  north,  form- 
injf  part  of  the  west  boundary  of  the  latter  Territory,  thence  turning 
again  to  the  west  into  Washington  Territory,  where  it  unites  with  the 
Colnmbia  in  its  westward  course  to  the  Pacific. 

The  main  range  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  which  to  the  north  consti- 
toteA  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Territory  of  Idaho,  enters  Wyoming 
at  the  northwest,  extending  in  a  southeasterly  direction  through  the 
Territory  into  Colorado.  The  Wind  River  Mountains  constitute  the  cul- 
minating crests  of  the  main  range  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  the  north- 
western part  of  Wyoming,  like  the  Bitter  Root  Mountains  between 
Idaho  and  Montana,  and  the  Sierra  Madre  in  Colorado,  which  consti- 
tute the  main  continental  divides.  The  Snow  Mountains  lie  east  of  the 
Wind  River  Range,  being  a  prolongation  south  from  Montana.  This 
ran/re  has  the  valley  of  the  Yellowstone  on  the  west  and  that  of  the  Big 
Horn  on  the  east.  The  Big  Horn  Mountains  lie  still  further  east,  also 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  Territory,  between  the  valley  of  the  Big 
Hwn  and  Powder  Rivers.  The  Rattlesnake":Mountains  are  south  of  the 
Bijr  Horn  Mountains,  near  the  geographical  center  of  the  Territory. 
The  Black  Hills,  which  constitute  the  eastern  foot-hills  of  the  Rocky 
Moontains,  oecnpy  i>art  of  the  eastern  section  of  the  Territory,  extend- 
ing from  Dakota  in  a  southwesterly  dire(5tion.  Medicine  Bow  Moun- 
t.iins  are  in  the  southern  part  of  Wyoming,  between  the  Laramie  River 
an«i  the  North  Fork  of  Platte.  The  Red  Buttes  are  north  of  Medicine 
Btjw  Mountains  and  the  Laramie  Plains.  Independence  Rock,  near  the 
♦•astern  terminas  of  the  Grranite  Ridge,  is  situated  between  the  Rattle- 
snake and  Medicine  Bow  Mountains,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Sweet- 
water River  with  the  North  Fork  of  the  Platte.  The  Sweetwater  Range 
Uw»  west  of  Independence  Rock,  on  the  south  side  of  Sweetwater  River, 
Hishop  and  Quien  Horned  Mountains,  east  of  Green  River,  near  the 
*>uthem  boundary  of  the  Territory,  being  spurs  of  the  Sierra  Escalante, 
in  Colorado. 

The  greatest  altitude  of  the  Wind  River  Range  is  Fremont's  Peak, 
near  longitude  llQo  west  from  Greenwich,  and  latitude  43^  30'  north. 
It  rises  thirteen  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the  level 
wf  the  sea,  and  is  one  of  the  highest  culminating  crests  of  the  great 
KiH*ky  Mountain  system.  It  is  the  initial  point  of  three  water-sheds — 
the  Columbia,  flowing  into  the  Pacific;  the  Colorado  of  the  West, 
«livharging  its  waters  into  the  Gulf  of  California ;  and  the  Missouri, 
whfwe  waters  find  their  way  ultimately  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The 
I^ramie  Plains  are  an  extensive  high  plateau,  or  table-land,  in  the 
*mthem  part  of  the  Territory,  west  of  the  Black  Hills,  extending  west- 
wanl  to  the  Wasatch  Mountains.  These  vast  plains  embrace  an  area 
*^  thirty  thousand  square  miles,  underlaid  \^ith  lignite  or  brown  coal 
<iC  the  tertiary  age.  iSiese  vast  deposits  average  from  a  few  inches  to  fif- 
t*^  feet  in  thickness.    The  most  eastern  limit  of  this  coal  basin  west 
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of  the  Laramie  Range  is  ten  miles  west  of  Rock  Creek,  a  branch  of  Med- 
icine Bow  River,  and  outcroppings  occur  as  far  west  as  Salt  Lake,  show- 
ing a  connected  series  of  deposits  to  cover  the  whole  area. 

This  coal,  taken  from  outcroppings,  is  found  to  burn  with  a  bright-red 
flame,  emitting  a  good  degree  of  heat,  leaving  scarcely  any  ash,  and  is 
quite  as  desirable  for  all  domestic  purposes  as  most  of  the  bituminous 
coals  of  the  eastern  States.  This  coal  is  non-bituminous.  It  exhibits  a 
slight  trace  of  sulphuret  of  iron,  which,  by  decomposition,  givers  a  rmtji 
red  appearance  to  outcrops.  Seams  of  jet  from  an  inch  to  one  foot  in 
thickness  occur  occasionally  in  these  coal  beds,  which  have  the  appear- 
ance of  cannel  coal.  We  have  no  information  as  to  whether  any  experi- 
Inents  have  been  made  to  test  the  usefulness  of  these  lignites  for  the 
generation  of  steam  and  for  smelting  purposes,  but  there  api>ear8  to  be 
little  doubt  that  with  the  aid  of  science  all  these  vast  deposits  of  min- 
eral fuel  will  be  turned  to  great  economical  value.  The  value  of  such 
vast  deposits  of  fuel  here  can  hardly  be  overestimated  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  the  gi*eater  part  of  the  adjacent  States  and  Territories  is 
remarkably  deficient  in  fuel  either  above  or  beneath  the  surface. 

Again,  in  juxtaposition  with  these  vast  coal  beds  are  extensive  deposits 
of  nodular  iron  ore,  while  in  the  mountains  surrounding  the  Laramie 
Plains  deposits  of  iron  ore  of  great  thickness  occur.    The  Union  Pacific 
railroad,  which  has  been  completed  since  the  date  of  last  report,  passes 
directly  through  these  vast  coal  fields,  and  will  afford  a  ready  means  of 
transportation  for  the  products  of  these  mines  either  east  or  west.    The 
existence  of  these  large  deposits  of  mineral  fuel,  in  connection  with  vast 
quantities  of  iron  ore,  all  in  accessible  proximity  to  this  great  national 
thoroughfare,  are  circumstances  calculated  to  exert  a  most  powerful  in 
fluence  in  the  development  of  the  resources  of  this  region  and  of  the  great 
West.    These  vast  coal  fields  and  dei)osits  of  iron  ore  will  prove  of  in- 
estimable value,  and  exercise  the  same  influence  upon  its  development 
that  the  great  coal  fields  and  iron  mines  of  Pennsylvania  have  exercised 
in  the  East.    Valuable  mines  of  copper,  lead,  and  gypsum,  are  known  to 
exist  in  the  Territory.    The  mountainous  portions  of  Wyoming  have  been 
but  imperfectly  examined  as  yet.    There  is  little  question  but  that  many 
sections  will  prove  to  yield  rich  deposits  of  gold  and  silver.    Gulch  min- 
ing is  carried  on  in   a  great  many  places  with  gratifying  results,  but 
gulch  diggings  are  soon  exhausted,  and  for  more  lasting  results  atten- 
tion must  be  directed  to  quartz  mining.    These  deposits  are  by  far  the 
most  numerous  and  valuable.    We  have  no  reliable  data  as  to  the  exact 
extent  and  value  of  the  mines  in  Wyoming,  and  but  a  very  imperfect 
report  as  to  their  yield.    The  principal  mines  in  the  Territory  bejiring 
gold  and  silver  are  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  Territory,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Black  Hills,  in  the  southeast  on  the  Big  Laramie  River, 
on  Powder,  Big  Horn,  and  Sweetwater  Rivers,  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
South  Pass.    I^ior  to  the  completion  of  the  Union  Pacific  railroad  the 
lack  of  facilities  for  transportation  and  the  want  of  proper  mining  ma- 
chinery were  circumstances  which  tended  to  retard  the  development  of 
the  mineral  resources  of  the  Territory.    And  the  same  causes  which  have 
operated  against  the  development  of  the  rich  mineral  districts  in  other 
localities,  and  especially  those  from  old  and  permanently  settled  com- 
munities, have  also  been  felt  in  Wyoming.    Happily,  many  of  these  diffi- 
culties are  now  being  rapidly  remov^ed  or  overcome,  and  the  mining 
interest  of  Wyoming,  which  is  now  for  the  most  part  guided  and  con- 
ducted with  science,  skill,  and  capital,  promises  not  only  to  prove  exten- 
sive but  to  yield  an  abundant  reward.    Building  material  of  an  excel- 
lent quality  exists  in  abundance  in  almost  every  part  of  the  Territory. 
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Everywhere  throughout  the  mountain  regions  superior  marbles,  granites, 
liiDeHtones,  and  syenites,  exist  in  immense  quantities.  ' 

Timber,  consisting  chiefly  of  pine,,  spruce,  and  hemlock,  exists  in 
abundance  in  almost  every  section  of  Wyoming.  The  immense  forests 
ou  the  Black  Hills  in  the  east,  on  the  Medicine  Bow,  Elk,  and  other 
mountains  east  of  the  main  divide,  as  well  as  those  west,  on  the  head- 
waters of  Green  River,  are  hundreds  of  siiuare  miles  in  extent,  and  afford 
some  of  the  finest  timber  in  the  country.  These  regions  are  watered  by 
the  great  streams — ^the  Laramies,  Medicine  Bow,  North  Platte,  Sweet- 
water, and  Green  River — ^and  during  the  high  stages  of  water  lumber 
may  be  rafted  down  to  the  Union  Pacific  railroad  and  placed  within  the 
reach  of  ready  markets,  thus  proving  a  soui'ce  of  immense  revenue  and 
of  the  highest  possible  advantage  to  that  portion  of  the  great  West  de- 
ficient in  building  material. 

Wyoming  is  strictly  a  mountainous  region,  its  general  siirface  being 
several  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  exploration  of  the 
country  has  demonstrated  that,  with  the  aid  of  irrigation,  there  is  a  very 
cooHiderable  area  which  may  be  made  available  ^r  the  production  of 
cereals  and  vegetables.  The  lands  in  the  valleys  and  along  the  bases 
of  the  mountains  in  many  places  are  very  productive,  and  by  irrigation 
are  (Oisceptible  of  high  cidtivation.  The  region  of  the  Laramie  Plains 
iK  hi^h,  but  mostly  well  watered,  and  capable  of  raising  vegetables  and 
Mnall  grains  in  abundance.  A  large  portion  of  Wyoming  produces  a 
Inxohant  growth  of  short  nutritious  grass,  upon  which  cattle  will  feed 
aud  iatten  daring  the  summer  and  winter  without  other  provender. 
Thpjie  lands,  even  in  their  present  condition,  are  superior  for  grazing. 

The  climate  is  mild  and  healthy,  the  air  and  water  pure,  and  sjmngs 
abonilant.  The  temperature  generally,  for  the  greater  portion  of  the 
y«ir,  is  mild,  yet  subject  to  extreme  cold  in  midwinter. 

The  whole  Territory  abounds  in  mineral  springs — saline,  chalybeate, 
jmlphurous,  and  alkaline,  being  the  most  common.  Many  of  these  springs 
an*  highly  charged  with  medicinal  properties,  and  some  are  already 
uotcd  for  their  curative  qualities. 

Cheyenne,  the  political  capital  of  Wyoming,  is  situated  on  Cow  Creek, 
a  branch  of  Lodge  Pole  creek,  516  miles  west  of  Omaha,  on  the  Union 
Pacifie  railroad,  at  an  altitude  of  six  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of 
tbi»  sea.  It  is  102  miles  north  of  Denver,  Colorado,  and  the  Denver 
Pacific  railroad,  designed  to  connect  these  two  places,  is  now  rapidly 
approaching  completion.  Cheyenne  contains  about  two  thousand  in- 
^bttants.  There  are  other  towns  in  the  Territory  fast  growing  in  im- 
p(»rtaDce,  and  among  these  are  Laramie,  Wyoming,  Benton,  Kawling 
J^iriups,  Green  River  City,  Bryan,  Granger,  and  Piedmont  on  the  Union 
Parilif  railroad. 

^settlements  are  being  rapidly  established  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Union  Pa- 
nfir  railroad,  aud  valuable  and  permanent  improvements  are  being  made, 
▼hile  tlie  mines  of  coal,  gold,  silver,  and  iron,  are  in  process  of  de- 
vH«imient.  Attention  is  invited  to  the  necessity  of  making  provision  for 
th(*  appointment  of  a  surveyor  general  and  district  land  officers  in  the 
Tirritory,  the  $20,000  appropriated  by  act  of  July  2,  1868,  for  surv  eys 
in  the  Territory,  not  being  available,  inasmuch  as  no  authority  of  law  has 
JK  !>een  conferred  for  the  appointment  of  a  surveyor  general. 

MoxTAXA  Territory. — ^The  name  Montana  is  of  Spanish  origin, 
ineaniog  monntainous,  an  appellation  i>articularly  applicable  to  this 
Territory.  The  Indians  gave  it  the  name  of  **Tayabe-shockup, "  or 
••;be  Country  of  the  Mountains,^  it  having  been  their  home  anterior  to 
t!.e  diaoovery  of  America.    It  consists  of  a  series  of  basins,  five  in  num- 
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ber ;  four  of  them  lie  on  the  east  side  of  the  Eocky  Mountains,  and 
one  on  the  west.  These  basins  are  generally  subdivided  into  a  number 
of  valleys  by  spurs  jutting  down  from  the  main  chain  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  These  spurs  are  often  of  great  elevation,  frequently  ex- 
ceeding that  of  the  main  chain ;  but  there  are  numerous  passes  between 
them,  connecting  the  valleys  with  each  other  by  low  gaps  which  may 
be  traveled  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

The  basin  wcvst  of  the  Kocky  Mountains,  in  the  northwestern  corner  of 
the  Territory,  is  drained  by  the  Missoula  and, Flat  Head  Rivers  and 
their  branches,  the  last-mentioned  being  the  outlet  of  the  lake  of  that 
name,  a  fine  sheet  of  water  forty  miles  long  by  twenty  wide,  lying  at 
the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  near  the  northern  end  of  the  basin, 
and  not  far  from  the  line  of  British  Columbia.  This  lake  is  surrounded 
by  a  beautiful  country,  a  portion  of  which  is  valuable  for  agricultural 
purposes.  From  the  lake  there  extends  southward  along  the  foot  of  the 
mountains  to  Pend  d'Oreilles  Mission,  a  distance  of  over  fifty  miles,  a 
well-wooded,  gently  rolling  country,  clothed  with  fine  growth  of  grass, 
a  large  proportion  being  excellent  farming  land;  then  crossing  a  range 
of  hiUs  to  the  south,  we  enter  the  valley  of  the  Jocko,  which  is  small,  but 
in  beauty  and  fertility  is  unsurpassed.  Here  is  located  the  reserve  of 
the  Pend  d'Oreilles  Indians.  Then  crossing  by  an  easy  pa«8  tiie  lofty 
spur  of  mountains  running  down  from  the  main  chain  between  the  Jocko 
and  Hellgatc  Rivers,  the  valley  of  the  Hellgate  is  entered,  which  is 
twenty -five  miles  long  with  an  average  breadth  of  six  miles.  It  is  nearly 
all  excellent  farming  land,  with  good  growth  of  bunch  grass,  a  large 
proportion  of  it  containing  valuable  pine  timber. 

The  valley  of  the  Bitter  Root  is  fertile,  extending  south  sixty  miles, 
with  an  average  breadth  of  seven  or  eight  miles.  This  valley  and  the 
Hellgate  contain  many  settlers,  whose  number  is  rapidly  increasing. 
The  Missoula  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Hellgate  and  Bitter 
Root  Rivers.  These  valleys  are  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Bitter 
Root  Mountains,  covering  an  extent  of  country  seventy-five  miles  wide, 
reaching  to  the  valley  of  Snake  River  in  Idaho,  and  two  hundred  miles 
in  length.  Tliis  range  is  very  lofty,  snow  lying  on  many  of  the  peaks 
the  entire  year.  The  mineral  wealth  is  supposed  to  be  very  great  in 
this  region.  Big  Blackfoot  River  rmis  through  a  caiion  for  fifteen  miles 
above  its  mouth,  where  it  opens  into  a  large  and  beautiful  valley,  well 
timbered  and  watered,  forming  a  good  grazing  region.  Ascending  Hell- 
gate caiion  forty  miles,  we  emerge  into  the  rolling  grassy  hills,  which 
reach  twelve  miles,  to  the  valley  of  Flint  creek,  a  region  well  adapted 
to  grazing  and  farming.  The  valley  of  the  Deer  Lodge  is  available  for 
agricultural  purposes.  There  is  very  little  wood,  but  the  mountains 
surrounding  it  are  well  timbered.  Its  natural  advantages  for  grazing 
and  stock  raising  are  unsurpassed.  This  valley  is  thirty-five  miles  long, 
averaging  ten  miles  in  width,  and  is  drained  by  the  Deer  Lodge  River  and 
its  branches;  but  at  the  lower  end  it  changes  its  name  to  Hellgate  River, 
its  course  being  from  north  to  northwest. 

The  northwestern  basin  contains  eight  principal  valleys,  viz:  the  val- 
ley of  the  Flat  Head  Lake,  of  the  Mission,  of  the  Jocko,  of  Hellgate,  of 
the  Bitter  Root,  of  Big  Blackfoot,  of  Flint  Creek,  and  of  Deer  Lodge, 
besides  many  other  smaller  ones  of  great  beauty  and  fertility.  This 
basin  drains  toward  the  northwest,  and  is  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
long  by  an  average  width  of  seventy -five  miles.  It  is  the  best  timbered 
part  of  the  Territory,  owing,  doubtless,  to  the  moist  warm  winds  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  which  cause  a  luxuriant  vegetation. 
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Th#»  northeast  basin  extends  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  eastern 
border  of  the  Territory,  along  its  north  end,  a  distance  of  nearly  six 
hundred  miles  by  one  hundred  and  fifty.  The  eastern  portion  of  this 
rast  basin  is  composed  of  clay  table  lands,  or  "mauvaises  terres,'' 
but  there  is  a  large  area  of  good  laud  along  the  streams.  There  ai-e 
several  spurs  here,  and  occasional  mountains,  among  which  are  the 
Bear's  Paw,  Little  Rocky  Mountains,  and  Three  Buttes.  The  basin  is 
drained  to  the  east  by  the  Missouri,  Milk,  Marias,  Teton.  Sun,  and  Dear- 
lx)m  Rivers,  the  first  three  emptying  into  the  Missouri  uelow  Fort  Ben- 
ton, and  the  last  two  a  short  distance  above  the  Great  Falls.  The 
western  {lortion  of  this  basin  is  but  little  broken  by  mountains.  The 
greater  part  of  these  lands  may  be  made  productive  by  well-directed 
jiystems  of  irrigation,  which  the  abundance  of  water  renders  compara- 
tively easy.  The  want  of  timber  may  be  supplied  to  a  great  extent  by 
cijal,  of  which  there  are  large  deposits. 

The  western  central  basin  is  drained  to  the  east  bv  the  Jefferson  Fork 
of  the  Missouri  and  its  tributaries,  of  which  the  principal  are  the  Big 
Hole  and  Beaverhea<l  Rivers.  Rattlesnake  Creek  flows  from  the  north- 
wi*»t,  and  a  few  miles  further  west  Williams's  Creek  takes  a  like  direc- 
tion. Horse  Prairie  Creek,  which  is  the  head- waters  of  the  Beaverhead, 
Red  Rotrk  Creek,  Black-tailed  Creek,  and  Stray  Water  River,  also 
drain  this  basin,  which  lies  in  the  shape  of  a  spread  fan,  being  a  huu- 
drni  and  fifty  niUes  wide  by  a  hundred  long. 

Rattlesnake  Creek  is  crossed  in  the  canon  above  its  valley  by  numer- 
(^A  ledges  of  the  richest  silver  quartz  yet  discovered  in  Montana,  some 
(*f  them  assaying  as  high  as  five  thousand  dollars  to  the  ton.  These 
Mf^  are  generally  composed  of  argentiferous  galena,  a  lead  ore  con- 
taining large  quantities  of  silver.  Trsices  of  glaciers  are  still  plainly 
\iwhli?  throughout  the  Rocky  Mountains  of  such  depth  that  only  the 
loftiest  mountain  tops  once  rose  above  this  sea  of  ice.  The  round, 
^nuioth  bowlders  and  gnivel  commonly  known  as  the  '*  wash,"  that  are 
found  in  the  placer  diggings,  have  evidently  been  caused  by  the  grind- 
ing, pulverizing  action  of  these  glaciers.  The  country  having  under- 
?»ne  great  changes  by  upheaval  and  depression  since  that  time,  and  in 
;.'ol<l  bearing  localities,  the  action  of  the  elements  during  countless  ages 
luw  coUerted  the  gold  that  was  ground  out  of  the  ledges  and  rocks  by 
tbe  action  of  glaciers,  into  the  ravines,  creeks,  and  rivers  of  the  vicinity. 

Sistt'eu  miles  west  of  the  Rattlesnake  is  Willard's  Creek  j  both  of 
tbeite  streams  head  in  Bald  Mountain,  fifteen  miles  north  of  Bannock 
^'itv.  This  large  mountain  is  seamed  with  ledges  of  very  rich  gold  and 
^ilvtr-bearing  quartz.  Bannock  City  stands  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
'JiDiin,  on  Willard's  Creek,  where  it  opens  out  into  a  small  valley;  the 
mines  extend  down  the  creek  seven  or  eight  miles,  are  deemed  valuable, 
ami  have  heretofore  yielded  in  paying  quantities.  In  this  caiion  are 
Htnated  man3'  leads  of  gold-bearing  quartz  exceedingly  rich.  In  fact 
Jew  places  in  the  world  possess  greater  mineral  wealth  than  the  \icinity 
•»f  Bannock  City. 

Tin*  first  stream  that  fiows  from  the  mountains  in  this  region  is  Wis- 
'«m^n  Golch.  This  gulch  has  been  only  partially  X)rospected,  it  being. 
«Wp  to  the  bed-rock ;  yet  there  has  been  found  a  considerable  extent  of 
t'brer  diggings  in  and  adjacent  thereto.  A  few  miles  iurther  up  the 
» Alley  is  Mile  Creek.  Along  the  base  of  the  mountains  in  its  vicinity  are 
2  br;^  miniber  of  rich  gold  and  silver  bearing  quartz  leads,  this  being, 
the  iHkly  place  in  the  range  where  silver  leads  are  found.  Some  of  them 
AMay  from  one  to  two  thousand  dollars  to  the  ton,  and  are  easy  of  access. 
liere  is  also  die  thriving  village  of  Brandon.    Ram's  Horn  Gulch  haa^ 
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many  rich  leads  of  gold-bearing  quartz.  A  little  further  up  the  valley 
is  Rivers's  Gulch.  Spoxiimens  have  been  taken  from  this  gulch  wortb 
three  hundred  and  twenty  dollars.  Alder  Creek  is  amazingly  rich  from 
the  source  down  to  its  entrance  into  the  river,  a  distance  of  about  eigh- 
teen miles ;  near  its  head  piexjes  of  ore  have  been  found  worth  as  bigli 
as  seven  hundred  and  twenty  dollars,  the  gold  becoming  coarser  as  the 
head  of  the  stream  is  approached.  In  the  hills  bordering  the  stream  a 
large  number  of  gold-bearing  quartz  leads  have  been  discovered,  those 
extending  into  Summit  district  being  of  almost  unexampled  richness, 
while  in  the  mountains  at  the  head  of  the  creek  is  a  coal  field  of  unknown 
extent  which  is  now  being  developed.  This  is  the  second  place  in  this 
basin  where  coal  has  been  discovered,  and  in  a  country  so  sparsely'  tim- 
bered coal  fields  are  of  incalculable  value.  In  fact  nature  has  placed . 
in  Montana  all  the  requisites  to  enable  that  country'  to  become  one  of 
the  wealthiest  sections  of  the  United  States. 

The  eastern  central  basin  is  drained  by  the  Missouri  River  below  the 
Three  Forks,  and  above  them  by  the  Jefferson  Fork,  into  which  emi)ty 
the  North  Boulder  Creek,  South  Boulder  Creek,  and  Williams's  Creek, 
on  the  first  and  last  of  which  are  some  placer  diggings  of  limited  extent 

:  and  richness ;  yet  there  are  many  rich  quartz  leads.    This  basin  contains 

.a  large  area  of  arable  land,  with  a  climate  fully  equal  to  that  of  Utah. 
It  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  long  from  north  to  south,  by  eighty 

Smiles  east  and  west,  and  contains  five  principal  valleys,  viz :  The  valley 
of  the  Three  Forks,  of  North  Boulder,  of  the  lower  part' of  the  Jefferson, 
of  the  Madison,  and  of  the  Gallatin.  It  contains  a  greater  extent  of 
farming  lands  than  the  basin  of  the  Beaverhead  and  tributaries. 
Next  and  last  is  the  basin  of  the  Yellowstone  and  its  branches.  It 
drains  toward  the  east,  and  is  four  hundred  miles  long  by  one  hundred 

.  and  fifty  wide.  But  little  is  known  of  the  mineral  resources  of  this 
great  valley,  the  hostility  of  the  Crow  Indians  rendering  it  very  jwrilous 
at  this  time  to  prospect  within  its  limits.  There  is  every  reason  to 
believe,  however,  that  the  basin  of  the  Yellowstone  will  prove  rich  io 

^  precious  metals,  and  it  is  also  known  to  contain  large  fields  of  coal, 
which  are  easy  of  access,  among  which  are  a  number  of  petroleum  or 

•  oil  springs. 

In  climate  and  fertility  this  valley  is  a  medium  between  the  valleys 
of  the  mountains  and  prairies  of  the  western  States.  Corn,  beans,  and 
pumpkins,  thrive  here,  and  attain  considerable  size.    This  basin  contains 

.  several  principal  ivalleys,  namely :  The  main  valley  of  the  Yellowstone,  of 
Shields' s  River,  of  the  Eosebud,  of  Clark's  Fork,  of  ^ryor's  Fork,  of  the 
Bighorn  River,  besides  many  smaller  ones.  The  Yellowstone  River  is 
navigable  for  steamers  of  light  draught  nearly  to  the  western  edge  of 
the  basin,  or  almost  to  the  center  of  the  Territory. 

By  reports  received  at  this  office  to  June  30, 1869,  it  is  shown  that 
since  the  incei)tion  of  surveys  there  have  been  surveyed  22,958.19  acres. 
The  number  of  acres  of  mineral  land  in  Montana  is  estimated  9,200,000 ; 
of  agricultural  land,  23,000,000:  of  grazing  laud,  69,000,000;  of  sterile 
land,  which  may  be  reclaimed  by  irrigation,  23,000,000 ;  broken  by 
mountain  ranges,  46,008,320;  of  timber,  11,502,320.    There  are  sixty- 

'  three  cities  and  towns.  The  length  of  the  proposed  Northern  Pacific 
railroad  running  through  the  Tenitory  will  be  seven  hundred  and  forty 
miles. 

.  The  annual  aggregate  values  of  agriculture  and  mining  are :  of  wheat, 
$900,000;  bariey  and  oat«,  $500,000;  potatoes,  $1,000,000;  hay,  $200,000; 
vegetables,  $75,000;  cattle,  $450,000 ;  poultrv' and  eggs,  $100,000 ;  but- 
ter, cheese,  and  milk,  $400,000;  lumber,  $300,000;  total,  $3,925,000;  of 
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gold,  ♦10,000,000— making  a  grand  total  of  $13,925,000.  The  annmU 
:i^^gate  profit  on  capital  invested  in  merchandising  is  $2,500,000 ;  on 
i-apital  invested  in  banking,  brokerage,  &c.,  $200,000 ;  on  capital  loaned 
to  the  government,  $200,(K)0 ;  on  capital  invested  in  public  transport- 
ation by  land,  lake,  sea,  or  river.  $400,000.  The  aggregate  annaal  income 
here  of  lawyers,  physicians,  and  clergymen,  is  $180,000;  annual  compen- 
^^tion  of  clerks  and  messengers,  $1,064,000;  the  yearly  amount  of  wages 
{aid  domestic  servants  of  all  kinds  is  $50,000. 

There  ai^e  86,887,316.76  acres  of  public  land  in  the  Territory  yet  to  be 
disposed  of.  The  United  States  land  office  is  located  at  Helena,  where 
loeal  officerH  are  ready  to  receive  applications  for  title  to  the  public  land 
omler  existing  laws. 

Idaho. — East  of  Oregon  and  Washington  Territory  is  the  Territory 
of  Idaho,  extending  from  the  international  boundary  between  the  United 
States  and  British  America  southward  through  seven  degrees  of  latitude, 
w  four  hundre<l  and  ten  miles,  to  Nevada  and  Utah,  with  a  width  of  one 
ilejjree  of  longitude,  or  forty  miles,  on  its  northern  boundary,  gradually 
ex]mnding  in  the  southern  extension  of  the  Territory  to  seven  degrees, 
or  two  hundred  and  fifty-seven  miles;  its  easteni  boundary  being  the 
tlia^onal  range  of  the  Bitter  Hoot  and  Kocky  Mountains,  extending 
from  northeast  to  southwest,  separating  it  from  Montana  and  Wyoming. 

The  surface  of  this  Territory  contains  an  area  of  86,294  square  miles, 
Of  55,228,160  acres,  and  was  originally  included  in  the  Territory  of  Ore- 
gfm  as  organized  by  act  of  August  14, 1848.  The  section  lying  north  of 
the  forty-sixth  parallel  was  afterward  made  part  of  Washington  Territory 
as  organized  by  act  of  March  2,  1853,  and  subsequently  the  portion 
■HiMith  of  that  parallel  was  added  to  the  latter  Territory  by  act  of 
Fflimaiy  14,  1859,  admitting  Oregon  into  the  American  Union.  The 
Territory  of  Idaho  as  originally  organized  under  the  act  of  March  3, 
I'^^VJ,  included,  besides  its  present  area,  the  region  of  country  now  con- 
.*titating  the  Territories  of  MonUina  and  Wyoming;  it  having  been 
rHlooHl  by  act  of  May  26, 1864,  organizing  Montana,  and  attaching  the 
remainder  of  the  country  east  of  the  Rockj'  Mountains  and  of  the  thirty- 
thinl  degree  of  longitude  to  Dakota,  and  still  further  by  act  of  July  28, 
^  1S68,  organizing  Wyoming. 

Idaho  lies  within  the  basin  of  the  Columbia  Elver,  being  principally 
(irained  by  tlie  Lewis  Fork  (otherwise  known  a«  the  Snake  or  Shoshone 
Kivir)  and  it«  various  tributaries,  called  Clearwater,  Boise,  Salmon,  Fay- 
••tt^  Malade,  Blackfoot,  Bear,  Bruneau,  andOwyhee  Rivers;  the  north- 
♦^  extension  of  the  Territory,  embracing  the  basins  of  Lakes  Bootham, 
Hwid  dX>reilles,  and  Coeur  d'Al^ne,  is  drained  by  (Jlark's  Fork  of  the 
^  <>hunbia  and  its  tributaries,  the  Kootenah,  Coeur  d'Alene,  and  St. 
Joseph  Rivers. 

^rake  River,  or  Lewis's  Fork  of  the  Columbia,  the  principal  affluent  of 
the  latter  river  from  the  south,  rises  in  the  Wind  River  section  of  the 
iCocky  Monntains,  in  Western  Wyoming,  near  Mount  Lincoln,  and  after 
Teteiving  the  waters  of  numerous  small  streams,  draining  the  western 
"M^  of  the  range  constituting  the  eastern  boundary  of  Idaho,  traverses 
the  wnitbeni  portion  of  the  Territory'  a  distance  of  four  hundred  and 
fifty  miles^  pursuing  alternately  a  southwesterly  and  northwesterly 
^•Tp^tine  course  to  the  western  boundary,  which  it  forms  for  a  dis- 
taure  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  flowing  in  a  northerly  direction 
t«  the  jonctton  with  Clearwater  River  near  Lewistou,  when  it  turns 
'^eniwMd  into  Washington  Territory.  Its  affluents  are  the  Boise, 
^^ilnioo,  Clearwater,  Nevada,  McArthurs,  and  numerous  minor  streams 
m  hhdio,  the  Owyhee,  Malheur,  Burnt,  Grand  Ronde,  and  Powder  Riv- 
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ers  in  Oregon,  the  Palouse  Eiver  in  Washington  Territory,  and  it  is 
navigable  as  far  as  Le>viston:  above  this  i)oiut,  for  more  than  a  hundred 
miles,  being  so  shallow  and  rapid  that  navigation  is  impracticable 
for  other  than  very  light-draught  steamers,  and  even  then  is  frequently 
attended  with  difficulty  and  danger;  but  the  excellent  facilities  afforded 
for  the  establishment  of  mills  and  manufactories,  by  the  rapidity  of  the 
current,  compensate  in  a  great  measure  for  the  want  of  navigability. 
Above  the  mouth  of  Powder  River,  however,  it  is  navigable  for  steam- 
boats, through  the  heart  of  Idaho,  for  one  liundred  and  fifty  or  two 
hundred  miles,  on  the  direct  route  to  Salt  Lake  City,  and  to  within  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  the  Pacific  railroad.  There  are  several  pre- 
cipitous falls  in  the  course  of  Snake  River  through  this  Territory — one 
of  them,  called  Shoshone  Falls,  situated  near  115°  west  longitude,  being . 
two  hundred  yards  wide,  and  rivaling  the  Falls  of  Niagara  in  volume 
and  height  of  descent,  while  far  surpassing  the  latter  in  magnificent 
picturesqueness  of  surrounding  scenery. 

The  upper  or  Clark's  Fork  of  the  Columbia  is  navigable  in  its  entire 
course  through  the  northern  part  of  the  Territory,  including  that  section 
where  it  expands  into  the  beautiful  Lake  Peud  d'Oreilles,  anil  is  already 
extensively  used  for  the  conveyance  of  freight  to  and  from  the  upper 
parts  of  Idaho  and  Montana.  Its  certain  future  improvement  and  devel- 
opment into  a  great  artery  of  inland  water  communication,  with  the  aid 
of  railroad  or  canal  portages  past  rapid  sections  of  its  own  course  and 
those  of  the  Lower  Columbia,  will  materially  assist  in  rendering  available 
the  resources  of  the  inviting  country  through  which  it  flows. 

The  surface  of  Idaho  possesses  characteristics  similar  to  those  of  the 
great  inland  basin  lying  further  south,  being  elevated,  within  the  Siem* 
Nevada  and  Cascade  Mountains  on  the  west,  and  the  Bitter  Boot  and 
Rocky  Mountains  ou  the  east,  to  an  altitude  of  from  two  thousand  to 
five  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  having  insufficient 
rain-fall  for  tho  highest  development  of  vegetation  during  the  summer 
months  without  the  aid  of  irrigation.  Although  excellent  crops  of  grain 
and  vegetables  have  been  grown  in  several  of  the  valleys  without  other 
than  the  natural  watering,  the  tendency  to  aridity  is  considerably  less 
than  in  Utah  and  Nevada,  the  average  range  of  summer  heat  in  this 
northern  latitude  not  being  so  exhaustive  of  the  surface  moistui'e.  The 
many  streams  intersecting  the  valleys,  having  their  sources  in  mountain 
heights  covered  with  snow  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  also  ofier 
unsurpassed  advantages  for  irrigation,  and  render  this  one  of  the  most 
copiously  watered  of  our  inland  Territories.  In  some  sections,  as  in  the 
regions  of  country  around  the  sources  of  the  Clearwater,  Salmon,  Boise, 
and  Snake  Rivers,  in  the  Bitter  lioot  and  Rocky  Mountains,  the  average 
yearly  fall  of  rain  and  snow  is  very  large,  rain-storms  occurring  during 
the  dryest  months  of  the  summer  sufficient  to  maintain  the  volume  of 
these  streams  at  nearly  the  same  average  in  all  seasons  of  the  year,  ex- 
cepting the  short  rainy  seasons  of  the  spring  and  autumn.  The  neces- 
sity of  irrigation  is  much  less  apparent  in  the  northern  iK>rtion  of  the 
Territory  than  further  south ;  but  the  extreme  cold  which  otiben  attends 
the  winters  of  the  latitudes  approaching  the  British  boundary  repels  the 
immigrant  agriculturist,  and  this  region  consequently  contains  fewer 
settlements  than  the  central  and  southern  parts. 

The  mountains  of  Idaho  often  attain  great  altitude, having  peaks  rising 
above  the  line  of  perpetual  snow,  their  lower  slopes  being  furrowed  with 
numerous  streams  and  alternately  clothed  with  magnificent  forests  and 
rich  grasses.  Tlie  plains  are  elevated  table-lands  covered  with  indige- 
nous grasses,  constituting  pasturage  unsurpassed  in  any  section  of  our 
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country.  Numerous  large  flocks  of  sheep  and  herds  of  domestic  cattle 
now  range  these  pastures,  requiring  but  little  other  sustenance  through- 
out the  entire  year,  and  no  protection  from  the  weather  other  than  that 
afforded  by  the  lower  valleys  or  the  canons,  in  which  many  of  the 
t^rrpams  take  their  way  through  the  upland  country.  The  valleys  are 
beautiful  fertile  depressions  of  the  surface,  protected  from  the  scorching 
winds  of  summer  and  searching  blasts  of  whiter,  each  intersected  by 
JK»me  considerable  stream,  adjoining  which,  on  either  bank,  and  extend- 
ing to  the  cx>mmencement  of  the  rise  of  table  land  or  mountain,  are 
broad  stretches  of  prairies  or  meadows,  producing  the  richest  grasses, 
and,  with  the  aid  of  irrigation,  crops  of  grain,  fruit,  Jind  vegetables 
nii)erior  to  those  of  any  of  the  eastern  States,  and  rivaling  the  vegeta- 
.  tion  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  The  pastures  of  these  valleys  are  gener- 
ally uncovered  with  snow  in  the  most  severe  winters,  and  afford  excel- 
lent food  for  cattle  and  sheep,  the  herbage  drying  upon  the  stalk  during 
the  later  summer  and  autumn  months  into  a  superior  quality  of  hay. 
As  no  artificial  shelter  from  the  weather  is  here  required  for  sheep  or 
cattle,  stock-raising  is  attended  with  but  little  outlay  and  is  very  profit- 
able, promising  soon  to  become  one  of  the  greatest  sources  of  wealth 
ID  this  rapidly  developing,  but  still  underrated.  Territory.  It  was  con- 
^dere<l  totally  valueless,  except  for  mining  purposes,  and  uninviting  to 
the  agriculturist,  until  immigration  disclosed  its  hidden  resources. 

It  is  the  iavorite  custom  of  herdsmen  in  Idaho  to  reserve  their  lower 
meadows  for  wint-er  pa^sture^,  allowing  the  stock  to  range  the  higher 
plains  daring  spring,  summer,  and  autumn ;  the  greater  extent  of  the 
table-lands,  and  the  superior  adaptability  of  the  valleys  for  agriculture, 
presenting  reasons  for  the  adoption  of  this  method  as  one  of  economical 
ifflportance. 

Among  the  largest,  best  situated,  and  most  attractive  of  the  valleys 
of  Idaho  are  those  of  the  Clearwater,  Salmon,  Fayette,  Wood,  Weiser, 
St.  Joseph,  and  Coeur  d'Alfene,  these  being  all  profusely  watered,  and 
possessing  noil  of  extraordinary  fertility,  readily  yielding;  with  irriga- 
tion, abundant  crops  of  barley,  wheat,  rye,  and  oats,  as  well  as  all  the 
ordinary  vegretables  and  fruits  of  the  temperate  zone ;  while  vast  stretches 
of  magnificent  forest,  presenting  abundant  supplies  of  timber  and  fire- 
w(km1,  constitute  a  consi)icuous  element  of  beautiful  mountain  scenery. 
Bottom  lands  of  great  fertility  and  considerable  extent  surround  the 
chores  of  Lakes  Cteur  d'Alene  and  Pend  d'Oreilles,  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  Territory;  and  there  are  numerous  small  but  very  productive  val- 
Ws  on  the  streams  emptying  into  those  lakes.  The  preference  of  agri- 
<^taral  settlers,  however,  is  for  the  valleys  lying  within  the  water  sys- 
tem of  the  more  southern  branch  of  the  Columbia. 

The  climate  of  Idaho  varies  considerably  with  the  degrees  of  latitude 
through  which  its  limits  extend,  but  not  so  much  as  would  naturally  be 
f^npposed  from  its  great  longitudinal  extension  ;  the  isothermal  lines  of 
th<»  Territory,  running  from  east  to  west,  have  a  well-deflned  north- 
«^anl  variation,  caused  by  the  influence  of  air  currents  from  the  Pacific 
OreaiL  Throughout  the  spring,  summer,  and  autumn  mouths,  in  the 
northern  as  well  as  the  southern  sections,  the  weather  is  generally  de- 
lightful and  salabrious;  in  the  winter  months  the  range  of  the  therniom- 
f-U'T  depends  greatly  upon  the  altitude  of  the  surface,  the  higher  moun- 
taiiw  being  visited  by  extreme  cold  and  heavy  falls  of  snow ;  the  lower 
BMMmtain  ranges  and  the  plains  having  winters  generally  less  severe 
'han  those  of  northern  Iowa  and  Wisconsin  or  central  Minnesota,  while 
?n*ater  dryness  of  the  atmosphere  renders  a  lower  fall  of  the  thermom- 
eter less  perceptible;  and  the  valleys  being  rarely  visited  by  cold  weather, 
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high  winds,  or  considerable  falls  of  snow.  Considered  in  its  yearly  aver- 
age, the  climate  is  exactly  adapted  to  sheep-growing  and  the  productiou 
of  wool,  the  herding  of  cattle,  and  manufacture  of  dairy  products;  the 
raising  of  very  superior  breeds  of  horses,  as  well  as  the  culture  of  all 
northern  varieties  of  fruits,  such  as  apples,  pears,  plums,  cherries, 
peaches,  grapes,  and  all  of  the  ordinary  cereals  and  vegetables. 

Besides  the  great  wealth  in  mines  of  gold  and  silver  which  Idaho  con- 
tains, ex)nstituting  the  principal  attraction  to  emigrants  thus  far  in  the 
history  of  the  Territory,  extensive  deposits  of  not  less  important  use 
ful  minerals  are  known  to  exist  in  different  sections  within  its  limits, 
although  there  has  yet  been  no  organized  geological  survey  and  very 
little  prospecting ;  such  disclosures  of  minerals,  precious  or  otherwise, 
as  have  been  mtule  having  resulted  from  accident  rather  than  from  care- 
ful investigation,  inducing  the  general  belief  among  geologists  and  miu- 
eralogists  that  but  little  is  really  known  of  the  mineral  resources  of  this 
remote  section  of  the  public  domain,  aud  that  the  future  of  its  mining 
developments  will  far  exceed  in  importance  present  general  anticipa- 
tions.   Conspicuous  among  the  useful  minerals  are  vast  beds  of  salt,* 
found  upon  analy^s  to  be  almost  chemically  pure,  extensive  fields  of 
iron  ore,  and  apparently  inexhaustible  strata  of  excellent  coal.   The  coal 
and  salt  are  already  prominent  among  the  mining  products:  the  local 
demand  created  by  their  employment  in  the  process  of  reducing  aud 
refining  the  ores  of  gold  and  silver,  as  well  a«  by  domestic  necessity, 
rendering  their  production  profitable;  but  increased  facilities  for  trans- 
portation to  adjacent  States  and  Territories  are  required  to  develop 
these  branches  of  mining  industry  to  a  degree  commensurate  with  the 
great  extent  and  value  of  the  deposits.     Up  to  this  time  the  beds  of 
iron  ore  have  been  of  but  little  service  to  the  settlers,  but  must  event- 
ually contribute  largely  to  the  future  wealth  of  the  Territory. 

The  first  discoveries  of  gold  in  Idaho  were  made  in  1852,  on  the 
Pend  d'Oreilles  Eiver,  near  the  lake  bearing  the  same  name;  the 
discjoverers,  however,  did  not  avail  themselves  of  the  extraordinary 
indications  of  mineral  wealth,  no  mining  operations  of  importance  hav- 
ing been  prosecuted  within  the  limits  of  the  Territory  until  1860,  when 
an  extraordinary  quantity  of  valuable  placer  detritus  was  ascertained 
to  exist  on  the  South  Fork  of  Clearwater  Eiver,  attracting,  by  the  rich- 
ness of  the  ore  and  the  success  attending  gulch  mining  at  this  i>oiut, 
the  attention  of  miners  in  all  parts  of  the  western  country,  and  induc- 
ing the  infiux  of  immigrants  to  engage  in  this  pursuit.  Immediately  fol- 
lowing these  discoveries  a  fever  of  excitement  prevailed  relative  to  the 
gold  mines  of  Idaho,  the  consequence  being  overcrowding,  disappoint- 
ment, and  unreasonable  neglect.  Since  the  period  of  reaction,-  how- 
ever, the  mining  industry  has  steadily  advanced  in  importance  and 
amount  of  product^  experiencing  annual  variations  as  richer  or  more 
barren  sections  of  lodes  or  gulches  were  being  worked,  the  annual  yield 
ranging  from  six  to  eight  millions  of  dollars  until  last  year,  when  the 
product  wa^  found  to  amount  to  about  ten  millions.  As  new  and 
valuable  discoveries  have  been  made  during  the  present  season,  includ- 
ing extremely  prolific  placer  mines,  the  product  of  the  year  will  un- 
doubtedly reach  an  equal  amount,  and  probably  exceed  it,  while  the 
indications  of  the  immediate  future  of  both  gold  and  silver  mining  in  this 
Territory  are  brighter  than  ever  before  since  the  first  inception  of  the 
enterprise;  the  completion  of  the  Pacific  railroad  and  the  establishment 
of  new  and  improved  express  routes  having  greatly  lessened  the  cost  of 
transportation,  and  the  progress  of  local  agriculture,  horticulture,  and 
stock  raising,  having  cheapened  the  price  of  articles  required  for   the 
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snbMsteDce  of  miners.  As  these  latter  brandies  of  indastry  become 
Ktill  further  advanced,  better  facilities  for  transportation  furnished,  and 
more  economical  methods  of  reducing  ores  introduced,  the  business  of 
mitiiD^  must  greatly  increase  in  profit  and  importiince,  until  results  are 
atU)ined  in  advance  of  the  most  sanguine  present  anticipations. 

(fold  is  found  on  the  headwaters  of  all  the  rivers,  and  silver  in  various 
aections  of  the  Territory,  more  particularly  in  the  southern  part;  but 
mining  is  principally  confined  at  present  to  the  Owyhee  district,  near 
the  Nevada  boundary,  between  the  Owyhee  and  Snake  Rivers,  the  basin 
of  Boise  River  and  its  tributaries,  the  Salmon  River  and  Clearwater  Val- 
leys, and  the  new^ly  discovered  placer  mines  at  Oro  Grande,  on  a  trib- 
utary of  Salmon  River  called  Leon  Creek.  The  ores  of  the  Ow^yhee 
mines  are  incased  in  granite,  and  are  chiefiy  chloride  and  sulphuret  of 
silver  associated  with  more  or  less  gold  and  tracings  of  copper  and 
antimony,  most  of  the  mines  being  worked  for  both  gold  and  silver,  but 
a  few  exclusively  for  one  or  the  other  of  these  metals.  The  district 
nuTounds  the  town  of  Silver  or  Ruby  City,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  are 
acme  of  the  most  productive  lodes  in  the  Territory,  situated  near  the 
Mimmit  of  »  high  mountain  called  War  Eagle,  which  rises  abruptly 
fipom  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  the  average  yield  of  the  majority  of  the 
principal  mines  on  the^e  lodes  being  about  sixty  thousand  dollars  each 
per  month.  The  Flint  district,  in  the  Owyhee  country,  surrounding  the 
town  of  Owyhee,  nine  miles  south  of  Silver  City,  contains  many  valuable 
veins  of  gold  and  silver,  two  hundred  and  eighty  dollars  per  ton  ha\ing 
bt«i  realized  from  one  hundred  and  sixty  tons  of  selected  ore  from  one 
of  the  mines  of  this  district.  The  mines  of  the  Salmon  and  Clearwater 
Valleys  are  principally  located  upon  the  placer  detritus  in  the  beds  of 
these  streams  an<l  their  tributaries,  the  product  being  sufficient  to  retain 
a  large  number  of  miners  at  work;  the  present  favorite  gulch  mines, 
bowever,  are  those  of  Oro  Grande,  situated  in  a  narrow  gorge  between 
bii^h  mountains,  about  six  hundred  yards  in  width  and  fitleen  miles  in 
length,  there  being  now  over  seven  hundred  men  at  work  here,  with 
nnocfnpied  sections  of  the  gulch  offering  profitable  employment  for  as 
many  more.  The  annnal  yield  of  gold  from  placer  mining  in  Idaho  con- 
tinue* to  reach  the  amount  produced  in  the  period  of  greatest  excitement, 
new  discoveries  being  made  every  ye^ir  of  deposits  equally  as  prolific  and 
extensive  as  those  which  are  becoming  exhausted.  By  the  time  that  the 
p>ld  shall  have  been  gathered  from  all  of  the  paying  detritus  in  the 
Territory,  quartz  mining  will  doubtless  have  been  developed  sufficiently 
toemploy  all  the  mining  population,  as  well  as  immigrants  reaching  that 
♦etion  of  the  country  in  search  of  this  species  of  employment.  The 
Domher  of  quartz  mills  now  in  operation  in  Idaho  is  reported  to  be 
thirty -five,  having  a  tot^l  of  about  four  hundred  stamps,  which  cost  in 
theaj^gregate  over  a  million  of  dollars,  and  have  a  united  capacity  equal 
t«  live  hundred  horse-power.  The  abundance  of  water,  wood,  coal,  and 
^^,  adjacent  to  the  gold  and  silver  mines  of  Idaho,  is  a  featiu*e  greatly 
adding  to  their  value,  and  enhancing  the  probability  of  a  future  increase 
»f  their  annnal  product  to  amounts  equal  to  the  yield  of  any  district  in 
onr  country. 

Xo  raibwds  have  yet  been  constructed  in  Idaho,  but  as  the  line  of  the 
I'niim  and  Central  Pacific  roads  runs  in  close  proximity  to  its  southern 
luRiodary,  it  receives  a  generous  share  of  the  benefits  conferred  upon 
thi)t  section  of  the  country  by  the  great  national  interoceanic  highway. 
Tbe  projected  rout^,  of  the  Northern  Pacific  railroad  pacing  through  its 
northern  extension,  the  proposed  Oregon  branch  of  the  Union  Pacific 
<^^^>sHtog  its  southern  limits  connecting  with  the  head  of  the  upper  nav- 
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igable  section  of  Snake  River,  and  great  indacements  existing  for  the 
construction  of  another  branch  from  Great  Salt  Lake  nearly  due  north, 
through  its  eastern  section,  into  Montana,  this  Territory  will  probably 
soon  be  in  possession  of  facilities  for  transportation  and  commerce  fully 
equal  to  the  development  of  its  many  resources.  The  total  area 
of  Idaho  is  approximately  estimated  to  contain,  of  agricultural  lands, 
16,925,000  acres ;  grazing,  5,000,000 ;  surface  of  lakes,  575,000 ;  sterile 
lands,  producing  no  other  vegetation  than  wild  sage  and  occasional 
tufts  of  buffalo  grass,  but  principally  reclaimable  by  irrigation  into  excel- 
lent pasture  and  a^cultural  land,  14,328,160;  mountain  lands,  18,400,- 
000 — embracing  7,500,000  acres  of  timber  lands  and  8,000,000  of  mineral 
lands. 

The  value  of  the  annual  product  of  agriculture  in  the  Territory  is  esti- 
mated at  $12,000,000 ;  aggregate  annual  yield  of  the  gold  and  silver 
mines,  $10,000,000 ;  annual  aggregate  of  secondary  values  added  to  raw 
material  by  chemical  and  mechanical  processes,  $170,000,  with  an  average 
profit  of  75  per  cent. ;  aggregate  annual  profit  of  capital  invested  in  com- 
merce, $3,000,000,  with  an  average  profit  of  33^  per  cent. ;  aggi^egate 
annual  profit  of  capital  invested  in  banking,  $50,000,  and  in  pnvate  loans, 
$50,000^  with  an  annual  profit  of  33  J  per  cent. ;  aggregate  annual  profit  of 
capital  invested  in  public  transportation,  $250,000,  with  a  profit  of  25  per 
cent. 

The  population  of  Idaho  is  estimated  at  from  25,000  to  30,000.  Among 
the  principal  towns  are  Boise  City,  the  capital,  situated  on  the  Boise 
Hiver,  50  miles  from  its  mouth  and  390  from  Salt  Lake  City,  having  a 
population  of  about  2,000,  and  Lewiston,  a  prosperous  commercial  town, 
at  the  head  of  ordinary  navigation  on  the  Snake  Hiver,  350  miles  east  of 
Portland,  Oregon,  also  containing  a  population  of  about  2,000,  both  of 
these  towns  being  sites  of  local  land  ofiices;  Idaho  City,  30  miles  north- 
east of  the  capital,  in  the  center  of  a  rich  mining  district,  is  a  thriving, 
busy  town,  with  a  population  of  about  3,000;  Pioneer  City  has  a  popula- 
tion of  2,000;  and  Silver  City  1,600.  During  the  past  year  surveys  were 
principally  confined  to  standard  and  township  lines,  but  section  lines 
were  run  in  some  of  the  most  thickly  populated  districts,  8ubdi\iding 
into  tracts  of  160  acres  each  twenty- two  townships,  embracing  255,8(52 
acres  of  agiicultural  lands.  There  have  now  been  surveyed  in  Idaho 
510,973  acres,  leaving  still  unsurveyed  54,717,187  acres.  The  total  nara- 
ber  of  acres  disposed  of  in  the  Territory  under  the  dillerent  laws  of  Con- 
gress governing  the  extinction  of  the  government  title  to  the  public 
domain  is  3,092,331  acres,  leaving  52,135,829  acres  still  to  be  disposed  of 
according  to  the  provisions  of  the  preemption  and  homestead  laws,  by 
purchase  at  public  or  private  sale,  or  by  location  with  militsiry  bounty 
warrants,  agricultural  scrip,  or  Indian  half-breed  scrip. 

Utah. — East  of  Nevada  is  the  Territory  of  Utah,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Idaho  and  Wyoming,  on  the  east  by  Colorado,  and  on  the  south 
by -Arizona;  embracing  an  area  of  84,476  square  miles,  or  54,065,075 
acres;  equal  in  extent  to  the  whole  of  New  England.  It  was  organized 
under  act  of  Congress  approved  September  9, 1850,  being  part  of  the 
territory  acquired  from  Mexico  under  the  treaty  of  Guadalu|>e  Hidalgo, 
its  limits,  as  defined  in  the  act  of  organization,  having  been  since  reduced 
by  the  act  of  March  2,  1861,  creating  the  Territory  of  Nevada,  the  acts 
of  July  14, 1862,  and  May  5, 1866,  increasing  the  area  of  Nevada,  and 
the  act  of  July  25,  1868,  organizing  the  Territory  of  Wyoming. 

Utah  is  divided  by  the  Wahsiitch  Range  of  mountains,  extending 
across  its  limits  from  northeast  to  southwest,  into  two  unequal  parts, 
belonging  to  different  watersheds  or  systems.    The  smaller  section, 
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kinp  west  of  the  mountains,  constitutes  part  of  the  p^reat  elevated  inland 
iKisin  in  which  Nevada  lies;  the  portion  east  of  the  mountains  being 
(Iraiued  by  the  Colorado  of  the  West.  The  altitude  of  its  surface  is  sim- 
Uaron  both  sides  of  the  dividing  range,  the  valleys  and  lakes  lying  from 
4,000  to  6,0(K)  feet  above  the  sea  level,  and  the  mountains  rising  to  au 
elevation  of  from  6,000  to  13,000  feet,  the  tops  of  the  highest  peaks  being 
above  the  line  of  perpetual* snow.  In  common  with  the  water-system  of 
Nevada,  the  section  west  of  the  Wahsatch  Mountains  contains  no  outlet 
to  tbe  ocean  for  its  numerous  streams,  or  its  lakes  of  salt  and  fresh  water, 
many  of  the  latter  being  of  great  size;  the  largest,  Great  Salt  Lake,  sit- 
nated  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  Territory,  extending  100  miles 
fmm  northwest  to  southeast,  with  a  width  of  50  miles,  its  waters  con- 
stituting the  strongest  natural  solution  of  mineral  substances  in  the 
world,  containing  25  per  cent,  of  common  salt,  which  forms  so  dense  a 
brine  that  no  fish  can  exist  therein,  while  living  bodies  float  upon  its 
wirfaoe  like  corks.  Several  rivers,  rising  principally  in  the  Wahsatch 
Monutaios,  empty  into  this  lake,  among  which  are  the  Jonlan,  the  Bear, 
and  Weber  Rivers.  The  first  knowledge  of  Great  Salt  Lake  among  Euro- 
I*ean  races  was  obtained  in  1689,  from  the  Indians,  by  whom  its  dimen- 
Hions  and  properties  were  very  much  exaggerated.  It  was  first  navigated 
io  1843,  and  surveyed  in  1849,  being  foun<l  to  possess  a  depth  in  places 
approaching  that  of  the  groat  lakes  of  Nevada,  while  in  other  pla<;es  it 
rovers  handreds  of  acres  witli  a  depth  of  but  two  or  three  feet ;  numer- 
ous peninsulas  diversify  its  shores,  and  extensive  islands  intersperse  its 
mr&ceb 

Second  in  size  among  the  lakes  of  the  Territory  is  Lake  Utah,  lying 
4^>  miles  south  of  Great  Salt  Lake,  and  connected  with  the  latter  by  the 
•Ionian  River;  it  is  30  miles  in  length  by  10  in  width,  of  pure  fresh  water, 
alKMinding  in  fish  of  considerable  size  and  excellent  flavor.  Several 
^HTj^e  streams  empty  into  this  lake,  among  which  are  the  Timpanagos, 
i*rovo,  and  Spanish  Fork.  Other  extensive  lakes  of  Utiah  are  Sevier, 
I'ittle  Salt,  Preuss,  and  Fish  Lakes,  all  lying  south  of  Lake  Utah,  and 
•>n  tbc  slope  west  of  the  Wahsatch  Mountains,  collecting  the  waters  of 
nvere  formed  by  the  united  waters  of  the  springs  and  the  melted  snow 
and  i<«  of  the  lofty  peaks,  none  of  these  lakes  having  an  apparent  outlet. 

The  section  lying  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  mountains  contains  no 
Uk«»,  its  entire  water  system- being  composed  of  the  Colorado  of  the 
^y^st  and  it«  tributaries,  including  Grand,  Green,  San  Juan,  and  White 
Wvera.  These  rivers  frequently  intersect  the  mountain  ridges  of  the 
♦••Hintry,  running  in  cations  of  immense  depth  with  nearly  vertical  sides; 
•Wboorhing  from  these  canons  as  the  lower  plains  or  valleys  are  reached, 
the*  8tieam:4  become  broad  and  shallow,  running  in  beds  but  slightly  de- 
|»n*<8ed  below  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  sometimes  di\T[ding  their 
*'atm  into  numero'as  rivulets,  which  wind  over  the  surface  of  broad 
fertile  meadows,  irrigating  the  soil  and  producing  luxuriant  vegetation. 
The  celebrated  Grand  Caiion  of  the  Colorado  commences  in  Utah  below 
tlie  magnificent  valley  in  which  Green  and  Grand  Rivers  unite  to  form 
thi* Colorado,  and  extends  a  distance  of  over  four  hundred  miles  into 
Arizona  and  Nevada,  with  vertical  walls  rising  from  500  to  1,500  feet 
uli^ive  the  surface  of  the  stream;  the  exterior  banks  of  the  canon  being 
^m  LVlOO  to  4,000  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  river.  A  recent  exi)lora- 
^»<»n  of  this  canon  has  discovered  the  geological  formation  of  its  walls  to 
•»•  principally  of  limestone  and  sandstone,  but  in  certain  seditions  com- 
Ih»jmhI  of  granite,  and  in  others  of  extremely  beautiful  marble.  More 
than  two  bnndred  minor  streams  empty  into  the  Colorado  over  the  sides 
of  the  cadou,  forming  cascades  and  waterfalls  of  almost  every  variety 
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and  description,  and  producing  violent  disturbance  of  tlie  surface  of  the 
stream,  which  is  described  as  rapid,  turbulent,  and  attended  with  dau- 
gerous  eddies  and  occaiiiional  falls  throughout  the  entire  length  of  the 
magnificent  fissure.  Below  the  Grand  Canon,  however,  from  Callville, 
in  Nevada,  to  the  Gulf  of  California,  the  Colorado  is  a  placid  sti^m, 
with  a  quiet,  even  current,  and,  although  somewhat  obstructed  in  places  by 
shifting  sand  bars,  is  readily  navigated  by  steamers  of  light  draught;  in 
view  of  which,  the  inhabitants  of  Utah  have  experimented  upon  the  practi- 
cability of  using  this  river  for  the  portage  of  their  heavy  freights  in  eon- 
junction  with  an  excellent  road  from  Callville,  connecting  with  the  Las 
Angeles  and  Salt  Lake  City  wagon -road,  whicli  traverses  the  plains  and 
valleys  of  southeastern  Nevada  and  western  Utah,  following  an  almost 
continuous  line  of  cultivated  lands  and  prosperous  settlements,  iu  the 
vicinity  of  rich  mineral  deposits,  mineral  and  other  springs,  nunierons 
rivulets  and  rivers,  and  beautiful  lakes.  This  experiment  was  attended 
with  complete  success,  and  the  fact  established  that  this  route  possesses 
superior  advantages  as  a  line  of  transit  for  heavy  freights,  both  to  and 
from  the  center  of  this  rapidly  developing  region  of  our  country,  invit- 
ing its  adoption  for  the  line  of  continuation  of  the  Utah  Central  rail- 
road. 

The  two  principal  divisions  of  the  surface  of  the  Territory,  lying  respect- 
ively on  the  eastern  and  w^estem  slopes  of  the  Wahsatch  Mountains,  are 
severally  intersected  by  the  Uintah  Mountains  of  the  eastern  section, 
and  the  Thomas,  Guyot,  and  Iron  Ranges  of  the  western  part,  besides 
numerous  minor  ranges  and  spurs  of  great  height,  giving  continual  di- 
versity to  the  scenery,  and  constituting  the  sources  of  streams  of  excel- 
lent water,  from  which  the  intervening  valleys  derive  their  remarkable 
beauty  and  fertility.  The  eastern  slope  is  more  mountainous  than  the 
|)ortion  lying  within  the  great  basin,  and  contains  more  numerous 
streams ;  but  the  high  cafions  intersecting  the  mountain  ridges  as  chan- 
nels for  the  water-courses  prevent  the  availability  of  the  water  for  irri- 
gation, although  not  interfering  with  the  business  of  stock-raising  on  the 
surrounding  hills  and  elevated  plains,  as  the  herds  of  cattle  and  sheep 
find  no  difficulty  in  descending  rocky  defiles  leading  to  the  streams  at 
short  intervals  throughout  the  extent  of  most  of  the  cafions.  The  deli- 
cious grasses  with  which  these  hills  and  plains  are  covei*ed  render  this 
region  admirably  adapted  to  grazing,  and  particularly  to  sheep  cultiu^e; 
the  latter  industry  being  pursued  in  this  section  to  an  extent  hardly 
credible  in  view  of  the  low  estimate  generally  placed  upon  these  dry 
elevated  lands  as  to  their  ability  to  support  animal  life :  the  increase  is 
rapid,  the  mutton  unexcelled  in  delicacy  and  fatness,  and  the  fleece  of 
superior  weight  and  texture.  In  the  basin  of  Green  Eiver  is  a  region 
of  country  nearly  as  large  as  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  which  has  bt»en 
pronounced  to  be  extremely  well  adapted  to  wool  culture,  and  it  now  sujv 
ports  numerous  large  flocks  of  sheep  of  the  best  breeds  in  the  country. 
As  this  section  becomes  more  thickly  settled  it  is  presumed  that  means 
will  be  devised  whereby  the  water  now  running  in  the  depths  of  precip- 
itous canons  may  be  brought  to  the  surface  of  the  high  fertile  plains 
for  the  purposes  of  irrigation  and  domestic  economy  with  but  slight 
expense;  the  hydraulic  power  of  the  streams  themselves,  or  the  force  of 
prevailing  aerial  currents,  being  probably  sufficient  for  this  purpose. 

The  indigenous  grasses  of  Utah  are  alike  on  both  sides  of  the  divide, 
the  prevailing  species  being  the  buffalo  grass,  upon  which  the  herds  sub- 
sist in  the  valleys  during  the  entire  winter  without  other  food,  and  the 
sand  grass,  bearing  a  rich  oleaginous  seed  possessing  nutritive  and  fat- 
tening qualities  equal  to  either  oats  or  corn.    The  pastures  of  the  high- 
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lands  and  moantaius  are  preferred  by  both  sheep  and  cattle  in  the  snrii- 
mer  aeaAon^  the  continuance  of  a  covering  of  snow,  until  late  in  the 
spring,  resulting  in  greater  freshness  and  verdure  of  the  herbage  of  these 
localities  during  the  dry  summer  months;  but  the  shelter  from  cold, 
sweeping  winds,  and  the  pasturage  uncovered  with  snow  afforded  by  the 
valleys,  are  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  herds  in  the  winter  sea- 

The  most  important  settlements  of  Utah  are  in  the  vicinity  of  the  west- 
ern foot-hills  of  the  Wahsatch  Mountains,  extending  in  a  line  running 
froiD  north  to  south  through  the  Territory,  the  natural  advantages  in 
favor  of  the  selection  of  this  longitudinal  belt  being  the  extraordinary 
beanty  of  the  surface  of  the  country  and  the  more  plentiful  supply  of 
water  tlian  exists  on  the  plains  further  removed  from  the  mountains. 
More  numerous  discoveries  of  valuable  mineral  deposits,  as  well  as 
isprings  {lossessing  remarkable  medicinal  virtues,  have  been  made  in  tbis 
section  than  other  parts  of  the  Territory ;  but  this  is  probably  owing  simply 
to  the  fact  that  the  more  populous  settlement  has  been  necessarily  pro- 
ductive of  more  thorough  explorations.  The  valleys  of  Great  Salt  Lake, 
the  River  Jordan,  Utah  Lake,  Sevier  River,  and  Little  Salt  Lake,  are 
included  within  this  belt,  embracing  the  principal  towns  in  the  Territory, 
on  the  line  of  the  Pacific  railroad,  Salt  Lake  City,  and  numerous  other 
thriving  towns  and  villages. 

Among  the  most  important  mineral  deposits  of  Utah  are  gold,  silver, 
iron,  copper,  zinc,  lead,  coal,  salt,  sulphur,  salseratus,  alum,  and  borax. 
The  iron  occurs  in  almost  inexhaustible  deposits  of  red  hematite  ore  of 
superior  quality,  and  several  founderies  and  manufactories  of  iron  have 
already  bieen  established  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ore  beds,  producing 
loachinery  as  well  as  mechanical  and  agricultural  implements.  The  most 
extentnve  of  the  iron  fields  is  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  Territory, 
in  Iron  County,  on  the  Pinto  River,  and  includes  the  Iron  Mountains,  with 
the  foot-hills  of  the  range  and  the  adjoining  valley,  in  the  center  of  which 
Little  Salt  Lake  is  situated.  Several  mining  towns  are  located  here,  and 
are  steadily  increasing  in  wealth  and  population. 

Ihe  most  extensive  and  important  of  the  coal  fields  of  Utah  are  situ- 
ate! in  the  vicinity  of  Coalville,  in  Summit  County,  and  at  the  foot  of  the 
Wahsatch  Mountains,  in  San  Pete  County,  the  coal  being  of  a  bitumi- 
D<Hiji  quality,  burning  with  a  bright-yellow  flame  and  intense  heat;  the 
boKiness  of  mining  for  this  deposit  being  extensively  pursued,  and  the 
tw\  reqoireil  for  manufacturer  and  domestic  purposes  in  the  principal 
citim  and  towns  of  the  Territory  mainly  supplied  from  local  mines.  Ex- 
teoinve  beds  of  coal  in  Beaver  and  Iron  Counties,  near  the  iron  regions, 
hare  lieen  discovered,  and  are  now  being  opened,  with  the  view  of  sup- 
K\ing  the  requirements  of  the  iron  works.  The  grading  of  the  Pacific 
Riilroad  led  to  the  discovery  of  numerous  beds  of  bituminous  coal,  one 
'vf  the  most  important  of  which  is  in  Echo  Canon,  the  thickness  of  the 
<Nia]  Ktrata  along  the  line  of  this  road  varying  from  two  to  eighteen  feet. 
Kxi>eriments  looking  toward  the  employment  of  coke  manufactured  from 
the  bituminous  coal  and  lignite  of  this  section  of  country  on  the  loco- 
jnodves  and  in  the  machine  shops  of  the  Pacific  railway  have  been 
in^itnted^  aoeompanied  with  very  promising  results. 

Roek  salt  is  abundant  in  various  sections  of  the  Wahsatch  Range, 
^ttuititnting  a  x>articular  feature  of  the  geological  formation.  In  Salt 
<'re«*k  Ca&on  there  is  a  mountain  said  to  be  entirely  composed  of  this 
mineral  in  a  condition  almost  chemically  pure.  A  superior  article  of 
iult  i«  manufactured  from  the  waters  of  the  salt  lakes  of  the  Territory. 
One  uf  the  must  extensive  beds  of  sulphur  on  the  continent  exists  in 
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Millard  County,  aboat  thirty-five  miles  south  of  Filhnore.  Building-stone 
of  almost  every  description  abounds  in  Utah,  and  is  generally  ust'd  in 
the  construction  of  dwellings,  factories,  mills,  stores,  and  public  build- 
ings. 

The  circumstances  accompanying  the  settlement  of  Ut^ih  have  been 
such  as  to  induce  the  population  to  engage  in  agriculture,  horticnltnre, 
herding,  and  manufactures,  rather  than  prospecting  for  valuable  mineral 
deiK)sits,  or  in  extracting  precious  metals  when  accidentally  found,  the 
expense  of  transportation  of  ores  and  machinery,  the  high  priceof  labor, 
and  the  demand  for  products  necessary  for  the  support  of  human  life  in 
the  adjoining  States  and  Territories,  resulting  in  the  rejection  of  mining 
for  more  certainly  profitable  branches  of  industry.  But  the  existence  of 
ores  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  in  various  sections  of  this  Territory,  in 
large  quantities  and  of  excellent  quality,  is  established;  the  locations  of 
the  most  valuable  discoveries  of  the  precious  metals  being  in  the  Rush 
Valley  and  Miners\ille  districts,  Cottonwood  Cailon  in  the  Wahsatch 
Mountains,  Bingham  Canon  in  theOquirrh  Eange,  and  on  Pine  Creek,  a 
tributary  of  the  Sevier  River.  A  promising  feature  of  the  result  of  recent 
prospecting  is  the  discovery  of  rich  sx)ecimens  of  argentiferous  ore*  in 
the  southwestern  pait  of  the  Territory,  in  a  continuation  of  the  geolog- 
ical formation  which  holds  the  rich  silver  oi'es  of  White  Pine  in  Nevaila. 
As  the  cost  of  labor  and  of  transportation  in  Utah  is  decre4ised  by 
augmented  population  and  the  construction  of  railroads,  the  mineral 
interests  of  the  Territory  will  be  rapidly  developed  and  add  greatly 
to  its  wealth  and  importance. 

The  most  important  industries  of  Utah  are  agriculture  and  hortionl- 
ture,  accompanied  with  irrigation,  the  facilities  for  which  have  bwn 
Ciirried  forward  to  a  condition  of  great  perfection  under  the  pursuance 
of  a  policy  of  strenuous  and  systematic  energy  and  perseverance  inaugn- 
rated  by  the  earliest  settlera  at  Salt  Lake  City  in  1847,  with  no  relaxa- 
tion, as  wealth  and  plenty  have  followed  their  labors,  the  result  exceed- 
ing the  anticipations  of  the  most  sanguine  in  the  certainty  and  abund- 
ance of  the  crops.  The  building  of  reservoirs  and  canals  has  been 
prosecuted  until  a  perfect  network  of  earthworks  required  in  the  irrigat- 
ing process  extends  over  the  settled  portions  of  the  beautiful  valleys, 
supplying  the  only  requisite  naturally  wanting  for  exceeding  fertility, 
the  soil  being  principally  fonned  of  disintegrated  feldspar  rock  mixed 
with  detritus  of  the  limestone  entering  so  largely  into  the  composition 
of  the  surrounding  mountains,  decomposed  vegetable  matter,  and  friable 
clay.  The  crop  of  cereals  produced  in  this  manner  is  considerably  over 
a  million  bushels  per  annum,  supplying  the  requirements  of  the  local 
population  as  well  a«  that  of  adjacent  mining  regions,  fifty  and  sixty 
bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre  being  a  frequent  crop,  and  ninety-three  and 
a  half  bushels  having  been  gathered  from  an  acre  in  the  vicinity  of  Salt 
Lake  City.  Barley,  oats,  rye,  buckwheat,  flax,  and  hemp,  succeed  equally 
as  well  as  wheat,  and  are  extensively  grown;  but  the  nights  are  generally 
too  cold  for  large  crops  of  corn  except  in  the  southwestern  part,  near  Rio 
Virgen,  where  corn  and  sorghum  thrive,  and  cotton  is  found  to 
produce  such  excellent  crops  as  to  induce  considerable  immigration 
to  that  section  specially  to  engage  in  its  culture.  Potatoes,  hop?, 
garden  vegetables,  melons  of  all  kinds,  strawberries,  raspberries, 
currants,  gooseberries,  apples,  pears,  plums,  cherries,  peaches,  apricots, 
and  all  other  fruits  of  the  temperate  zone,  are  produced  in  this  Terri- 
tory in  abundance ;  large  quantities  of  fniit^  and  berries  being  dried, 
canned,  and  preserved  for  exportation  to  the  mining  regions  of  Idaho, 
Montana,  and  Xevada. 
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The  fatore  prospects  of  agricalture  and  hortictdture  in  Utah  are 
excellent,  the  belt  of  tillable  soil  adjoining  each  water-conrse  being  con- 
!«Uutly  widened  by  a  constant  augmentation  of  the  supply  of  water  for 
the  uoiirishment  of  vegetation.  The  yearly  increase  of  I'ain-fall  and  the 
rise  of  the  lakes  and  rivers  is  distinctly  discernible,  rain  sometimes 
(liming  at  seasons  when  it  was  formerly  unknown,  and  the  rise  in  Great 
Salt  L^ke  being  ascertained  by  measurement  to  be  something  more  than 
a  foot  in  each  year.  As  the  surface  becomes  more  highly  cultivated, 
with  fruit  trees,  shade  trees,  and  cultivated  forests  of  considerable  alti- 
tude^ density,  and  extent,  interspersing  the  hillsides  and  the  valleys,  it 
i8  reasonable  to  suppose,  in  view  of  results  i)erceptible  in  sections  of  our 
country  on<5e  treeless  but  now  well  wooded,  that  abundance  of  water 
will  reach  the  growing  crops  by  natural  precipitation,  and  that  the  lakes 
miiax  flome  time  find  surface  outlets  to  the  ocean,  and  the  rivers  greatly 
im*rease  in  size  and  importance. 

The  manufactures  of  Utah  are  already  extensive  and  important, 
embraciug  those  of  almost  every  necessary  requirement  of  civilization, 
and  furnishing  employment  to  a  large  number  of  persons,  there  being  in 
this  Territory,  in  successful  operation,  three  cotton  factories,  one  woolen 
Ia4!t4>ry,  one  hundred  flouring  mills,  fifty  lumber  mills,  and  numerous 
manufactories  of*  agricultural  implements,  steam-engines,  boots,  shoes, 
leather,  dye-stufts,  furniture,  cutlery,  hardware,  jewelry,  and  brushes, 
besides  breweries,  iron  furnaces,  and  establishments  for  the  propagation 
of  tiilkworms  and  manufacture  of  silk,  the  value  of  the  annual  product 
of  manufactures  being  estimated  at  over  three-fourths  of  a  million  dol- 
lars The  amount  of  capital  invested  in  the  leading  manufactures  is 
estimated  as  follows:  Woolen  mills,  $200,000 ;  cotton  mills,  $100,000; 
lumber  trade,  $400,000^  flouring  mills,  $700,000;  leather,  $200,000; 
aleohol,  $30,000. 

The  timber  lands  of  Utah  are  comprised  in  about  two  million  acres  of 
pine,  fir,  and  similar  evergreens,  on  the  slopes  of  the  mountains,  and 
extensive  copses  of  willow,  box-elder,  •birch,  cotton  wood,  spruce,  and 
dwarf  ash,  in  the  river  bottoms,  lidded  to  large  tracts  of  the  soil  of  both 
valleys  and  hillsides,  which  have  been  planted  with  varieties  of  hard 
w<K«l  in  order  to  supply  the  natural  deficiency,  the  young  artificial 
forv3(t.H  thriving  vigorously,  and  promising  soon  to  equal  the  require- 
ments of  the  settlers  with  regard  to  such  timber. 

The  aggregate  distance  traversed  by  the  line  of  the  Union  and  Cen- 
tml  Pacific  railroads  through  the  Territory  is  205  miles,  the  former  road 
frf»m  the  Wyoming  boundary  to  the  junction  at  Promontory  Point,  im- 
iwwiiately  north  of  Great  Salt  Lake,  comprising  about  tw(»-thirds  of 
thiK  distance.  It  is  proposed,  however,  to  make  the  permanent  junction 
of  the  two  roads  at  Ogden  the  point  of  connection  with  the  Utah  Cen- 
tral railroad,  now  in  course  of  construction,  and  nearly  completed  to 
Salt  Lake  City,  a  distance  of  about  forty  miles  from  Ogden  in  a  south- 
erly direction.  An  early  continuation  of  this  latter  road  is  projected, 
to  f<f»llow  the  line  of  settlements  at  the  western  base  of  the  Wahsatch 
Monntains,  northward  to  the  rich  mining  regions  of  Idaho  and  Montana, 
sum!  wNithward  through  the  Territory. 

The  aggregate  value  of  the  raw  material  annually  produced  in  Utah 
tniin  agricaltare,  mining,  &c.,  is  estimated  at  $3,500,000 ;  the  annual 
ft^irregate  of  secondary  values  added  to  raw  material  by  chemical  and 
mH'bauical  processes,  $760,000;  aggregate  annual  pi-ofit  of  capital 
ittveKted  in  commerce  of  all  kinds,  $340,000 ;  aggregate  annual  profit  of 
fapital  invested  in  banking,  insurance,  &c.,  $30,000;  annual  profit  of 
t-apttal  invested  in  public  transportation,  exclusive  of  railroads,  $15,000; 
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aggregate  annual  compensation  of  clerks,  messengers,  condnctors,  &c., 
$270,^)0;  aggregate  income  of  lawyers,  physicians,  clergymen,  &c,, 
$50,000;  annual  aggregate  of  wages  paid  to  domestic  servants,  $17,000. 
Tlie  estimated  value  of  real  and  personal  propertv  in  the  Territory  is 
$12,000,000. 

Tlie  capital  and  principal  city  of  Utah  is  Salt  Lake  City,  formerly 
called  Great  Salt  Lake  City,  the  name  having  been  changed  b}-  act  of 
the  territorial  legislature,  approved  January  29,  1868.  It  is  situated  in 
the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  west  of  the  Wahsatch  Mountains,  fifteen  miles 
south  of  Great  Salt  Lake,  and  is  beautifiilly  laid  out  in  squares  of  ten 
acres  each,  subdivided  into  lots  of  one  and  a  quarter  acres  each,  on 
which  are  neat  and  commodious  residences,  surrounded  by  fruit  and 
ornamental  trees  and  gardens  of  vegetables  and  flowers,  except  in  the 
business  i)ortions  of  the  city,  where  are  substantial  and  handsome  solid 
blocks  of  buildings.  The  streets  are  128  feet  wide,  with  rows  of  flour- 
ishing shade  trees  separating  the  sidewalks  from  the  carriage  roads,  and 
streams  of  water  from  the  mountains  running  along  the  paved  gutters, 
supplying  the  requirements  of  household  purposes  and  irrigation.  This 
city  occupies  an  area  of  nine  square  miles,  and  has  a  population  of 
nearly  twenty  thousand,  which  is  constantly  increasing — ^the  beauty  and 
wealth  of  the  city,  the  attractiveness,  centrality,  and  salubrity  of  its 
location  uniting  to  render  it  one  of  the  most  attractive  places  of  resi- 
dence between  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  entire 
number  of  the  cities  and  towns  in  the  Territory  is  one  hundred  and 
thirty-seven,  eight  of  these  containing  a  population  exceeding  tliree 
thousand,  and  several  others  having  more  than  one  thousand  inhabit- 
ants. 

For  surveys  in  Utah  during  the  present  fiscal  year  there  was  appro- 
priated, by  act  of  March  3,  1869,  the  sum  of  $25,000;  and  the  greater 
portion  of  the  appropriation  of  $20,000  made  by  act  of  July  20,  1868, 
was  unexpended  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  season.  In  the 
annual  instructions  of  this  ofi^ce,  under  the  approiuiation  of  March  3, 
1869,  the  surveyor  general  was  directed  to  expend  the  available  means 
in  extending  the  public  surveys  along  the  route  of  the  Central  Pacific 
and  Union  Pacific  railroads  as  far  as  might  be  found  consistent  with  the 
necessities  of  other  portions  of  the  Territory ;  and  in  pursuance  with 
those  instructions  standard  lines  are  now  being  extended  over  the 
region  of  country  traversed  by  those  roads,  as  well  as  other  districts 
most  preferred  by  settlers.  Upon  the  completion  of  these  fundamental 
sur\"eys,  townships  and  sulnli visional  lines  will  be  carried  forwanl  in 
those  sections  to  the  extent  of  the  means  ])rovided.  An  estimate  of 
$25,000  is  submitted  herewith  for  surveys  in  Utah  during  the  next  fiscal 
year. 

The  number  of  acres  disposed  of  in  this  Territory  under  the  laws  of 
Congress  constituting  the  United  States  land  systeni,  since  the  opening 
of  the  land  oflice  at  Salt  Lake  City  in  March  last,  is  62,851,  leaving  still 
subject  to  such  disposal  54,002,224  acres. 

Arizona. — ^This  Territory,  set  apart  from  New  Mexico  by  act  of  Con- 
gress of  February  24,  1863,  has  for  its  northern  boundary  the  State  of 
Nevada  and  the  Territory  of  Utah ;  on  the  east  it  is  bounded  by  New 
Mexico;  on  the  south  by  the  Mexican  State  of  Sonora;  aud  on  the  west 
by  the  States  of  California  and  Nevada.  Within  these  limits  is  embraced 
an  area  of  113,916  square  miles,  or  72,906,240  acres,  being  nearly  twice 
the  area  of  the  six  New  England  States. 

Many  mountain  ranges  traverse  Arizona  in  a  general  southeast  and 
northwest  direction,  the  principal  ranges  being  the  Pinaleno  and  Santa 
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Catarina  in  the  southeastern  part,  the  Sierra  del  Carrizo  and  San  Fran- 
cisco iD  the  northern  part,  the  Mogollon  Mountains  in  the  eiistern,  and 
the  Cast]e  Dome  Mountains  in  the  extreme  southwestern  corner  of 
the  Territory,  between  the  Colorado  and  Gila  Elvers.  The  majority 
of  these  mountain  ranges  are  of  granitic  formation,  though  in  many 
localities  there  'are  extensive  representations  of  other  formations, 
nsually  of  gneiss,  talcose,  micaceous  and  clay  slates.  The  soil  of  the 
valleys  in  many  instances  consists  entirely  of  the  detritus  of  these  rocks, 
than  indicating  that  they  extend  from  range  to  range.  In  the  nei^h- 
hurhood  of  the  Gulf  of  California  metamorphic  limestone  accompanies 
these  slates,  forming  separate  ridges  or  inclining  against  the  higher 
},Taiiite  bills.  In  the  southwestern  part  of  the  Territory,  and  intersected 
by  the  boundary  line,  a  volcanic  formation  occurs,  the  surface  being 
staciiled  with  extinct  craters,  while  immense  streams  of  lava  cover  the 
hills  and  plains. 

Die  principa]  river  of  Arizona,  the  Colorado  of  the  West,  is  formed 
hy  the  auioo  of  the  Green  and  Grand  Rivers,  the  former  rising  in  West- 
ern Wyoming,  and  the  latter  among  the  mountains  of  Colorado,  and 
ttonring  through  Utah  in  a  southwesterly  direction  forms  the  greater 
part  of  the  western  boundary  of  Arizona,  and  empties  into  the  Gulf  of 
Caiilbmia. 

The  famous  Black  and  Big  Canons  of  the  Colorado,  the  latter  more 
th;m  four  hnndred  miles  in  length,  with  perpendicular  walls  rising  from 
twenty-five  hundred  to  four  thousand  feet  above  the  river,  composed 
in  M>Die  places  of  solid  granite,  and  in  others  of  limestone,  with  many 
v^eties  of  marble,  and  presenting  scenes  of  magnificence  and  grandeur 
H)aaied  only  by  the  wonderful  Yo  Semite  of  California,  are  among  the 
nuuiy  objects  of  interest  to  be  found  within  the  limits  of  this  political 
♦liviMon. 

The  extent  of  country  drained  by  the  Colorado  and  its  tributaries  is 
esdinate<l  at  more  than  three  hundred  thousand  square  miles,  and  its 
l»*n{(th,  including  Green  River,  its  longest  branch,  is  nearly  twelve  hun- 
*in*d  miles.  The  soil  in  the  valley  of  the  Lower  Colorado  is  very  fertile, 
and,  owing  to  the  mildness  of  the  climate,  many  of  the  tropiciU  fruits  as 
»H1  as  the  fruits  and  grains  of  the  north  may  be  raised  in  great  perfec- 
tion. The  bottom  lauds,  enriched  by  the  annual  overflow,  produce 
alinn<laut  crops  of  wheat  and  other  cereals,  with  all  varieties  of  vegeta- 
hl«<.  Rice,  sugar,  and  cotton,  may  also  be  raised  on  the  bottom  lands  of 
t1u»  Colonulo,  the  soil  in  many  localities  being  especially  adapted  to 
tliHr  growth.  This  river  is  navigable  for  a  distance  of  four  hundred 
Bales  from  its  mouth,  and  aftbrds  great  facilities  for  the  transportation 
"f  snpplies  to  the  various  military  posts  of  this  distant  region. 

The  (lila  River,  a  branch  of  the  Colorado,  rises  in  New  Mexico,  and, 
flowing  west  across  the  southern  ])art  of  Arizona,  enters  the  Colorado 
'war  the  southwest  comer  of  the  Territory.  The  valley  of  this  river. 
f<'ur  bandred  miles  in  length,  is  in  most  places  adapted  to  agricultural 
imrsaits,  and  with  the  aid  of  irrigation  produces  crops  equal  to  those 
*>f  the  most  favored  localities  of  California. 

iSenides  the  Ci>lorado  and  the  Gila  there  are  quite  a  number  of  rivers 
•'t  ronsqderable  magnitude,  of  which  the  Rio  Santa  Cruz,  Bill  Williams 
f  »»rt,  Little  Colorado,  Rio  Puerco,  and  the  Rio  Verde,  or  San  Francisco, 
are  the  largest.  These  rivers,  though  not  na\'igable,  aftbrd  ample  sup- 
I»ly  of  water  for  irri^ting  tlie  rich  bottoms,  which  in  nmny  places  are 
•»f  yonrntlerable  width,  &nd  supplied  with  sufficient  timber  for  fuel  and 
huiWing  puq^oses.  The  valley  of  the  San  Pedro  constitutes  the  best  agri- 
cultural portion  of  the  Territory  south  of  the  Gila  River,  having  a  length. 
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of  considerably  more  than  one  hundred  miles,  with  exceedingly  prodact- 
Ive  soil,  especially  near  the  junction  of  the  San  Pedro  with  the  Gila, 
and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Arivypa.  A  fine  growth  of  ash  abounds 
throughout  the  valley  and  the  Santa  liita  Mountains,  which  fonn  the 
dividing  ridge  between  the  San  Pedro  and  Santa  CruZj  An  unlimiU^d 
supply  of  pine  and  oak  also  exists  in  this  region.  A  portion  of  the 
valley  of  the  Santa  Cruz  is  covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of  cotton  wood, 
and  southward,  toward  the  Mexican  line,  are  ext<»nsive  grazing  land?*, 
Tlie  Lonoita  Valley^  opening  into  the  Santa  Cruz  near  Calabazas,  is  about 
fifty  miles  in  length,  while  in  no  place  is  it  more  than  one  mile  in  width. 
This  valley,  occupied  principally  by  Americans,  is  especially  adapted  to 
the  raising  of  cereals,  and  many  of  the  fiirmers  cultivate  two  crops  each 
year  of  wheat,  corn,  beans,  and  other  vegetables.  The  valley  of  the 
Kio  Verde  has  an  excellent  supply  of  oak  and  fir  timber,  and  scattered 
over  its  entire  length  are  extensive  ruins,  showing  that  it  was  ouce 
occupied  by  a  numerous  population. 

Tucson,  the  capital  of  Aiizoua,  is  situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Santa 
Cruz,  on  the  direct  road  from  the  Rio  Grande  to  Fort  Yuma,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  extensive  tracts  of  arable  land,  which,  with  the  aid  of  irri- 
gation, produce  abundant  crops  of  wheat,  corn,  and  other  grains.  The 
inhabitants  number  about  three  thousand,  a  large  portion  of  whom  are 
Spanish.  Prescott,  one  hundred  and  forty  miles  east  of  the  Colorado,  is 
the  center  of  an  important  mining  region.  La  Paz  is  a  mining  town  on 
the  Colorado  one  hundred  and  flftv  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Gila. 
It  has  a  considemble  trade,  and  steamers  navigate  the  river  above  and 
below  this  point.  Mines  of  gold  and  (piicksilver  are  found  in  this  vi- 
cinity. Arizona  City,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gila,  Wickenburg,  Phcenix, 
Florence*,  and  Tubac,  are  among  the  other  towns.  Tlie  entire  white  \}0[\- 
ulation  of  the  Territory  is  estimated  at  ten  thousand. 

With  the  exception  of  the  country  in  the  vicinity  of  the  I^wer  Colorado 
and  Gila,  the  climate  of  Arizona  is  delightful  throughout  the  year.  The 
heat  is  not  excessive  during  the  day,  while  the  summer  nights  are  inva- 
riably cool  and  refreshing.  Except  in  elevated  localities,  snow  seldom 
falls,  and  never  lasts  more  than  a  few  days.  Frost  is  of  rare  occurrence. 
The  Lower  Colorado  and  Gila  have  a  winter  climate  similar  in  uumv 
respects  to  that  of  Italy,  but  the  summers  are  excessively  warm.  The 
rainy  season  in  Arizona  is  from  June  to  September,  inclusive. 

The  American  settlements  are  principally  confined  to  the  center  of  the 
Tenitory,  in  and  near  the  Santa  Cniz  Valley,  and  on  the  Lower  Gila,  at 
the  gold  mines.  Of  the  Indian  tribes  of  Arizona,  the  Pimos,  Maricopas, 
Papagos,  and  Yumas,  are  friendly  to  the  whites.  The  first-mentioned  tribe 
is  a  brave  and  hospitable  race,  living  in  villages,  and  their  well-cultivated 
fields  of  wheat,  com,  pumpkins,  melons,  and  beans,  with  extensive  and 
well-made  irrigating  canals,  attest  their  sui)eriority  over  the  other  tribes 
of  the  Territory .  In  18G2  this  tribe  sold  over  a  million  iK)unds  of  wheat  to 
the  government,  besides  a  large  amount  of  other  produce;  and  in  186.*ithey 
furnished  the  military  authorities  six  hundred  thousand  pounds,  besides 
disi)osing  of  considerable  quantities  to  the  miners  and  traders.  Between 
the  Pimos  and  the  Apaches,  one  of  the  most  savage  tribes  within  our 
borders,  a  relentless  warfare  is  carried  on  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion, the  former  being  usually  the  victors  in  their  frequent  encounters. 

Like  most  of  the  Stiites  and  Territories  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
Arizona  abounds  in  mineral  wealth  ;  mines  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  and 
lead,  are  known  to  exist  in  nearly  every  portion  of  the  Territory,  and 
many  of  them  have  been  worked  to  a  considerable  extent  at  various 
times  since  the  first  occupation  of  the  country  by  the  Spaniards,  and 
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those  in  operation  at  the  present  time  yield  an  ample  return  upon  the 
capital  invested. 

The  most  important  mine  thus  far  known  and  worked  in  the  Territory 
IS  the  Heintzelmau,  or  Cerro  Colorado^  situated  twenty-four  miles  west 
of  Tabac.  First-class  ore  from  tbis  mine  yields  at  the  rate  of  one 
tboujfaud  dollars  per  ton ;  and  one  hundred  and  sixty  tons  of  ore  of  the 
second  class  yielded  twenty-four  thousand  dollars  worth  of  silver. 
Tlie  Mowry  mine,  formerly  known  as  the  Patagonia  mine,  situated  with- 
in t«n  miles  of  the  Mexican  boundary,  and  at  an  elevation  of  more  than 
six  thoasand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  produces  an  argentiferous 
^ena  impregnated  with  arsenic  and  easily  reduced  by  smelting.  Some 
of  the  ores  fi^m  this  mine  yield  three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  ton, 
while  the  general  average  is  about  sixty  dollars.  Among  the  otlier  pro- 
ductive mines  are  the  Santa  Rita,  Salero,  Cahuabi,  and  the  San  Pedro ; 
and  itt  addition  to  the  mines  now  in  operation  there  are  evidences  of 
extensive  mining  operations  in  former  times  throughout  the  entire 
soQthern  i)ortion  of  the  Temtory. 

Besides  the  many  veins  of  the  precious  metals  existing  in  all  parts  of 
the  Territory,  extensive  deposits  of  iron  are  found  in  many  localities. 
Tin,  nickel,  and  cinnabar,  occur  in  several  localities.  Platinum  in  small 
quantities  has  been  found  in  connection  with  gold ;  and  deposits  of  salt 
and  coal  of  excellent  quality  have  been  discovered. 

Owing  to  the  want  of  facilities  for  transportation,  the  settlement  of 
Arizona  has  hitherto  been  retarded;  but  a  rapid  development  of  both 
the  agricaltural  and  mineral  resoui^ces  of  the  Territory  will  take  place 
upon  the  completion  of  the  Southern  Pacific  railroad,  ali^eady  com- 
miiieed  in  California ;  and  from  present  indications  it  is  believed  that 
Arizona  will  take  a  leading  position  in  the  production  of  the  precious 
metals. 

By  the  act  creating  the  Territory  of  Arizona,  it  was  made  a  sei)arate 
J^uneying  district ;  but  by  act  of  July  2,  1864,  it  was  consolidated  with 
Xew  Mexico;  and  by  act' of  March  2,  1867,  it  was  attached  to  the  Cali- 
i^mia  surveying  district.  The  junction  of  the  Bio  Salinas  with  the  Gila 
Ui\>r  was  adox>ted  as  the  initial  point  of  sur\'eys  in  Arizona,  and  the 
''t^udard  lines  governing  the  survejs  extending  north,  south,  east,  and 
«t^,  from  tbi8  point,  are  termed  the  Gila  and  Salt  Eiver  base  and 
ttieriiUan.  Contracts  were  made  in  July,  1868,  for  the  survey'  and  sub- 
(iiiision  of  a  number  of  townships  in  the  valleys  of  these  rivers,  and  the 
winreys  have  been  satisfactorily  completed  and  returns  made.  At  the 
.TinitaBee  of  the  governor  of  the  Territory,  a  contract  was  entered  into 
f«^  the  survey  of  several  townships  in  the  valley  of  the  Gila,  east  of  the 
'"iijo  reservation.  Partial  returns  of  this  work  have  been  made  to  the 
•^irveyor  generaFa  office.  By  act  of  March  3, 1869,  an  appropriation  of 
fc^e  tboosand  dollars  was  made  for  continuing  the  public  surveys  in  this 
TeiriUify,  and  the  surveyor  general  was  directed  to  expend  the  amount 
■^  those  localities  where  the  public  interests  would  be  best  subserved, 
^orlmiing  actual  settlements,  also  in  mineral  districts,  in  order  to  facili- 
tau*  the  sur\'ey  of  mineral  claims  which  are  required  to  be  connected 
^ith  the  public  surveys. 

Tbtre  were  8ur\'cyed  in  Arizona  during  the  past  year  215,496.59  acres 
'►t  the  public  lands,  making  the  aggregate  area  surveyed  up  to  June  30, 
NZi,  lfej4),027.;U  acres.  The  area  of  public  lands  remaining  undisjwsed 
•»f  in  Arizcma,  June  30,  1869,  was  68,855,890  acres.  The  United  States 
l^nd  office  for  the  disposal  of  public  lands  in  Arizona  is  situated  at 
PrvMcott,  where  applications  should  be  addressed. 

Netaba.— South  of  the  southern  boundary  of  Idaho  is  Nevada,  the 
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third  in  size  of  the  States  constituting  the  American  Union,  extending 
from  north  to  south  483  miles,  and  from  east  to  west  323  miles,  with  an 
area  of  112,090  square  miles,  or  71,737,600  acres.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Oregon  and  Idaho,  on  the  west  by  California,  on  the  south  by 
California  and  Arizona,  and  on  the  east  by  Arizona  and  Utah,  compris- 
ing the  center  of  the  great  elevated  basin  extending  from  the  Rocky 
Mountains  westward  to  the  Sierra  Nevada  Kange,  the  mean  altitude  of 
which  is  four  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  being  traversed 
in  various  directions  by  ranges  of  mountains  rising  from  two  thousand 
to  eight  thousand  feet  above  the  general  surface  of  the  country. 

A  peculiar  feature  of  the  State  is  the  remarkable  uniformity  with 
which  mountain  and  valley  succeed  each  other  in  nearly  parallel  lines 
almost  throughout  its  whole  extent,  the  mountains  being  rocky  and  but 
sparsely  covered  with  herbage  or  timber,  and  the  valleys  generally  dry, 
sandy  plains,  interspersed  with  salt  and  alkali  flats,  also  intersected  with 
beautiful  broad  shallow  streams,  bordering  on  which  are  wide  lelts  of 
alluvial  formation,  covered  by  luxuriant  herbage  varied  with  flourishing 
timber,  the  soil  possessing  elements  of  the  greatest  fertility. 

The  Sierra  ll^evada  range  of  mountains  within  the  western  boundaries 
of  the  State  has  an  elevation  of  from  seven  thousand  to  thirteen 
thousand  feet  above  sea  level,  and  is  covered  with  dense  forests,  the 
trees  being  principally  varieties  of  evergreens  of  species  abounding 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  many  of  them  attaining  to  extraordinary  circum- 
ference and  altitude.  The  timber  of  the  interior  is  principally  composed 
of  Cottonwood,  birch,  willow,  dwarf  cedar,  nut  pine,  or  piiion,  and  other 
similar  species,  generally  soft  in  texture  and  of  small  dimensions,  but 
very  useful  for  fuel  in  the  absence  of  harder  and  larger  timber. 

The  mountains  are  often  intersected  by  ravines,  constituting  passes 
possessing  great  natural  advantages  for  the  construction  of  wagon  roads 
and  railroads,  many  of  them  furrowing  the  vast  piles  of  granite  and 
limestone  at  a  level  but  slightly  above  that  of  the  surrounding  plains. 
These  ravines  are  generally  watered  by  streams  flowing  throughout  tbe 
year,  which  often  spread  out  over  a  wide  section  of  fertile  alluvion  cov- 
ered by  luxuriant  vegetation  as  they  reach  the  valleys,  forming  a  natu- 
ral irrigating  process,  which  supplies  to  a  great  extent  the  necessity 
created  by  scarcity  of  rain  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  and  the  aridity 
caused  by  the  surface  of  the  earth,  being  above  the  point  of  dew  con- 
densation. Many  of  the  streams  disappear  from  the  surface  of  the 
earth  through  the  porous  soil  after  flowing  for  some  distance  along  the 
valleys,  evidently  following  the  dip  of  the  underlying  rocks  until  the 
lower  depressions  of  the  smface  are  reached,  when  the  sudden  formation 
of  some  considerable  river,  a  beautiful  lake,  or  an  extensive  marsh, 
appears  as  the  result  of  accumulated  underground  drainings.  In  view 
of  this  fact,  it  is  asserted  by  those  who  have  fully  investigated  the  sub- 
ject that  artesian  wells  may  be  sunk  at  different  points  throughout  these 
valleys  where  the  streams  have  disappeared  from  the  surface,  and  in 
this  manner  sufficient  water  to  supply  all  the  purposes  of  irrigation,  as 
well  as  domestic  economy,  and  perhaps  even  factories  and  mills,  may 
readily  be  obtained. 

The  rivers  of  Nevada  are  generally  very  shallow  and  unnavigable, 
with  hurried  currents  and  occasional  rapids,  although  there  is  not  a 
cataract  or  cascade  of  importance  in  the  State.  Flowing  through  broad 
valleys  the  banks  of  the  streams  are  generally  low,  with  grass  growing 
down  to  the  water's  edge,  which  is  from  two  to  ten  feet  below  the  level 
of  the  plain.  The  larger  streams  very  rarely  either  become  dry  or  over- 
flow their  banks,  yet  they  sometimes  disappear  from  the  surface  of  the 
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fflrfh,  being  disjiersed  over  the  subsoil  of  broad  fertile  meadows,  beyond 
which  they  again  nnite  in  channels  above  the  ground.  Some  of  the 
rivers  of  the  State  have  no  apparent  outlet,  but,  after  flowing  for  nearly 
a  hundred  miles^  gradually  diminish  in  volume  until  only  occasional 
pools  appear,  while  still  further  on  even  these  are  wanting  and  nothing 
imt  the  dry  channels  remain,  along  which,  in  the  rainy  season,  the 
streams  extend  many  miles  further,  to  be  finally  lost,  even  then,  in  the 
sandy  loam  and  loose  subsoil.  Other  streams  empty  into  beautiful  lakes 
which  are  themselves  without  apparent  outlet,  the  great  altitude  of  this 
vast  inland  basin,  the  aridity  of  climate,  and  the  porous  nature  of  the 
alluvial  deposits  forming  the  surface  of  the  earth,  preventing  the  gather- 
inj:  of  any  excess  of  water  sufficient  to  break  the  bounds  of  this  inde- 
jtcndent  aqueous  system,  and  join  some  outside  stream  in  its  flow  toward 
the  ocean. 

The  water  in  most  of  the  streams  of  Nevada  is  wholesome  and  palata- 
ble thronghout  their  entire  course,  while  that  of  the  mountain  rills  is 
always  excellent.  All  the  lakes,  as  well  as  the  larger  and  some  of  the 
*mfdler  streams,  contain  an  abundance  of  fish,  some  varities  of  which, 
•*<pfK!ially  the  trout  in  the  mountain  brooks,  are  unsurpassed  in  delicacy. 
The  fish  taken  in  most  of  the  lakes  and  the  lower  sections  of  the  streams 
are  |i:enerally  either  of  species  inferior  to  those  of  the  higher  waters,  or 
the  same  species  deteriorated  by  the  gathering  impurities  of  water 
whioh  in  its  course  has  dissolved  many  earthy  salts  while  the  men- 
stnrnm  has  been  constantly  diminishing  in  volume  by  evaporation. 

The  principal  rivers  of  Nevada  are  Truckee,  which  takes  its  rise  in 
l^yraniid  Ijake,  and,  after  receiving  a  branch  from  Winemucca  Lake, 
tiows  southeast  and  southwest  into  Lake  Tahoe;  Humboldt  Eiver,  which 
i^  formed  by  the  Little  Humboldt  and  other  small  streams  in  the  north- 
«i»tem  portion  of  the  State,  takes  a  southwesterly  direction  and  empties 
into  Haniboldt  Lake ;  Walker  Eiver,  rising  in  the  southwest  section  of  the 
State  and  emptying  into  Walker  Lake;  King's  and  Quin's  Rivers,  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  State;  Reese  River,  in  the  central  part;  Muddy,  Col- 
i»nido,and  Franklin  Rivers,  in  the  southern  part ;  and  Carson  River," in  the 
*<^eni  part. 

The  principal  lakes  of  Nevada  are  Pyramid,  thirty-three  miles  long 
and  fourteen  wide,  possessing  great  depth ;  Walker,  nearly  as  large  and 
•JDite  as  deep ;  Carson,  nearly  circular  in  form,  having  a  diameter  of 
about  twelve  miles,  and  being  quite  shallow;  Humboldt,  somewhat 
^aDerand  also  quite  shallow;  Winemucca  Lake,  near  Pyramid,  eighteen 
"m1«  long  by  eight  in  width ;  Lake  Tahoe,  one-third  of  which  lies  in 
^'eTal^  has  a  depth  of  fifteen  hundred  feet,  and,  although  six  thousand 
f»^  above  the  ocean  level,  never  freezes ;  the  temperature  of  its  waters, 
»hieh,  in  common  with  those  of  Pyramid  Lake,  abound  in  trout  of  large 
'^ft*  and  excellent  flavor,  remains  nearly  the  same  throughout  the  entire 
Jt^r.  This  lake  is  surrounded  by  high  mountains,  rising  abruptly  from 
i^*  •chores,  clothed  with  vast  forests  of  pine,  spruce,  and  fir,  and  wearing 
a  f'spphig  of  snow  during  eight  months  of  the  year.  There  are  numer- 
(«is  small  shallow  lakes,  usually  called  mud  lakes,  which  are  quite  ex- 
^^iwive  bodies  of  water  during  and  subsequent  to  the  rainy  season,  but 
?^«Tany  become  perfectly  dry  in  the  summer  months.  Their  waters 
^T^  ^troogly  impregnated  with  alkaline  solutions,  which,  upon  evapora- 
tv«n  of  the  water,  appear  in  glistening  sheets  overlying  the  clay  which 
'rm^titiited  the  beds  of  the  former  lakes,  giving  them,  at  this  stage,  the 
name  of  alkali  flats. 

The  springs  of  Nevada — ^thermal,  mineral,  and  otherwise — are  numer- 
^^  and  of  great  size,  some  of  them,  from  their  large  volume,  high  tem  - 
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peiature,  and  the  composition  of  their  waters,  being  considered  great 
geological  curiosities.  They  occur  at  all  elevations  and  under  nearly 
every  peculiarity  of  condition — deep  and  shallow ;  cold,  hot,  and  tepid ; 
some  in  a  state  of  ebullition  and  some  quiescent ;  some  impregnated  with 
vai'ious  mineral  solutions,  others  perfectly  pure ;  some  isolated,  others 
in  groups  j  some  cool  and  calm,  others  sending  off  clouds  of  steam,  with 
a  gurgling  and  hissing  noise.  These  springs  vary  in  diameter  from  one 
to  thirty  feet,  and  in  depth  from  two  feet  to  one  hundred. 

The  hot  and  mineral  springs  are  generally  in  the  center  of  a  tumulus 
or  mound,  fonned  of  silicious  or  calcareous  particles  deposited  by  their 
own  waters,  sometimes  covering  several  acres  and  rising  to  forty  and 
fifty  feet  above  tlie  adjacent  level.  Sometimes  the  sides  of  the  springs 
are  formed  of  solid  masses  of  lime  or  silica,  rising  several  feet  above 
the  mounds;  at  other  times,  especially  where  the  temperature  of  the 
water  is  high,  no  deposits  occur  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  spring, 
the  sides  being  then  of  ordinary-  turf  clay,  or  gravel.  The  water  in  most 
of  these  springs,  although  soft  and  agreeable  to  the  taste  when  cold, 
contains  many  medicuial  qualities  both  for  drinking  and  bathing,  having 
been  used  by  the  Indians,  in  view  of  these  properties,  for  centuries,  and 
being  now  resorted  to  with  equal  avidity  by  their  more  enlightened  suc- 
cessors. The  Steamboat  Springs,  in  Washoe  County,  have  thus  far  been 
of  more  frequent  resort  by  the  white  people  than  any  of  the  others,  more 
on  account  of  their  greater  accessibility  than  their  sui>erior  sanitary  prop- 
erties, which  are  supposed  to  be  not  equal  to  those  of  many  others  not 
so  well  known.  A  chemical  analysis  of  these  springs  shows  them  to 
contain  principally  the  chlorides  of  sodium  and  magnesium,  with  soda 
ill  ditierent  forms,  lime,  silica,  and  organic  matter.  Others  of  the  min- 
eral springs  have  been  found  upon  analysis  to  contain  iron  and  sulphur 
in  different  proportions,  and  often  combined  with  other  mineral  solutions. 

The  water  suriace  of  the  State  is  estimated  at  441  square  miles,  or 
282,240  acres,  which,  being  deducted  from  the  total  area,  leaves  a  laud 
surface  of  71,455,300  acres,  naturally  divided  into  agricultural,  mineral, 
grazing,  reclaimable  swamp,  and  timber  lands,  mounttiin  ranges,  and  sandy 
desert,  the  proportions  of  each  being  given  in  the  followin  g  estimate,  based 
upon  a  careful  comparison  of  the  surveyed  portions  of  the  State,  where 
the  number  of  acres  embraced  by  each  division  were  scientifically  ascer- 
tained with  the  whole  surface,  making  due  allowance  for  all  known  dif- 
ferences between  the  portions  surveyed  and  those  unsurveyed,  viz : 

Agricultural  lands,  17,008,960  acres,  embracing  meadow  lands  border- 
ing upon  rivers,  lakes,  and  mountain  streams,  also  the  richest  portion  of 
the  sage-brush  land  contiguous  to  rivers.  Mineral  lands,  5,699,840  acres ; 
this  estunate  being  the  minimum,  based  only  upon  such  districts  as  were 
known  to  contain  reliable  mines;  yet  there  is  scarcely  a  mountain  range 
within  the  State  in  which  the  precious  metals  cannot  be  found.  Grac- 
ing land,  23,998,720  acres,  embracing  lands  which  might  serve  the  pur- 
poses of  agriculture  with  the  aid  of  irrigation,  the  soil  being  very  fertile, 
readily  producing  heavy  crops  of  bunch  grass  of  excellent  quality. 
Eeclaimable  swamp  lands,  74,880  acres,  comprising  the  entire  swamp 
lands  of  the  State.  Mountain  range  lands,  not  covered  by  timber  and 
generally  unavailable  except  for  stock  ranges,  21,521,280  aeres.  Timber 
lands,  400,000  acres,  embnicing  the  lofty  pine  of  the  Sierras,  contained 
within  a  narrow  strip  adjoining  the  California  boundary,  as  well  as  the 
smaller  growth  of  the  interior.  The  number  of  acres  of  sandy  region 
now  unproductive,  supposed  irreclaimable,  is  2,151,680. 

The  interest  manifested  in  agriculture,  horticulture,  and  stock-raising 
throughout  Nevada  has  materially  increased  during  the  past  year,  serving, 
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in  a  jErreat  measure,  to  release  the  State  from  its  former  dependence  upon 
California  and  Oregon,  as  well  as  adjacent  Territories,  for  the  vef»e- 
table  produce,  live  stock,  and  dairy  productions  necessary  for  consumj)- 
tion  as  food  by  the  mining  population.  The  ascertained  capacity  of  so 
larjEre  a  portion  of  the  lands  for  the  production  of  fine  crops  of  cereals, 
vegetables^  and  fruits,  is  astonishing  in  view  of  the  late  general  impres- 
sion that  these  lands  were  totally  incapable  of  producing  any  vegeta- 
tion of  a  higher  grade  than  tule,  buffalo  grass,  and  wild  sage.  The  soil 
in  the  vicinity  of  most  of  the  streams  is  found  to  be  a  rich  alluvion 
of  great  depth,  formed  of  disintegrated  rock,  clay  washings,  and  vege- 
table debris  ^m  the  forest-covered  mountains,  and,  on  account  of  its 
light  friable  condition,  it  is  readily  permeated  by  moisture  from  the  inter- 
swting  water-courses,  thus  obviating  the  necessity  of  artificial  irrigation. 
The  tule  and  other  swamps  are  found  to  be  easily  reclaimable  bj'  draining, 
ami  employing  the  surplus  water  in  irrigation  of  higher  adjacent  lands; 
the  rich  black  mold,  formed  of  the  decayed  vegetable  gi'owth  of  cen- 
turies, united  with  washings  of  limestone,  granite,  and  clay,  from  the 
monutains,  being  relieved  of  superfluous  water  and  allowed  contact  with 
the  air,  soon  becoming  sufficiently  azotized  to  i>roduce  the  heaviest  crops 
or  field  or  garden  produce.  The  arid  plains,  upon  which  the  only  indig- 
enous vegetation  is  bunch  grass,  sand  grass,  and  wild  sage,  are  found 
Qfion  actual  exjieriment  to  contain  elements  of  great  fertility,  requiring 
nothing  but  irrig*ation  to  become  first-class  agricultural  land.  Among 
the  most,  successful  crops  of  the  State  are  printer  wheat  and  barley, 
which  ri])en  suflBciently  early  to  escape  the  drought  of  the  summer  ntonths, 
«iat»,  com,  potatoes,  and  garden  fruits  and  vegetables.  Thrifty  orchards 
are  now  growing  in  several  counties,  promising  for  the  immediate  future 
abundant  crops  of  apples,  pears,  peaches,  and  plums,  and  the  grai)e-vine 
is  !^i<i  to  thrive  luxuriantly  on  the  rich  warm  loam. 

The  pastures  of  Nevada  are  found  to  present  very  superior  advantages 
fi»r  stock-raising  and  dairy  farming,  the  indigenous  grasses  being  unex- 
wlM  in  attractiveness  "to  graminivorous  animals  and  in  nutritive 
'inalities,  whether  green  with  the  moisture  of  spring  and  early  summer, 
ordry  ni)on  the  stalk,  as  in  autumn  and  winter.  One  variety,  known  as 
MDd-grass,  bears  large  quantities  of  little  black  seeds,  which  are  oleagi- 
'*««.H  and  very  nutririous,  rendering  this  species  especially  inviting  to 
the  herds  daring  the  winter  season,  and  remarkable  for  its  fattenius,- 
Hoalities.  A  variety  of  the  sage  brush  called  the  white  sage  becomes 
v»Ty  sweet  and  palatable  to  live  stock  after  it  is  touched  with  autumnal 
^»4«,  although  previously  bitter  and  repulsive.  It  will  readily  snp- 
]*^  animal  life  during  the  winter.  It  is  found  that  in  most  of  the 
^"aUeyg  of  the  State  neither  shelter  nor  food  other  than  that  to  be  found 
in  the  imstores  is  necessary  for  the  wintering  and  maintenance  in  good 
(^HKlition  of  either  cattle,  sheep,  or  swine. 

Not  only  the  precious  metals,  but  also  minerjils  possessing  vjilue  from 
th^-ir  use  in  the  mechanic  arts  and  in  domestic  economy,  are  found  in 
N»*vada,  many  of  the  latter  existing  in  such  abundance  as  cannot  fail  to 
fMMier  them  of  great  value  when  better  facilities  for  transportation  to 
the  l^ralities  of  manufactures  shall  have  been  introduced.  Among  these 
nay  \)e  mentioned  vast  beds  of  salt,  ores  of  imn  and  copper,  rich  in 
fhp<e  metals;  beds  of  sulphur,  from  which  this  substance  can  often  be 
'•'•tainecl  quite  pure,  although  it  is  sometimes  combined  with  calcareous 
•^I^witH;  seams  of  lignite  and  possibly  true  coal,  yet,  so  far  as  explored, 
.Vevaila  is  not  a  strongly  marked  carboniferous  region  ;  cinnabar,  gyp- 
"•inj.  manganese,  plumbago,  kaoline,  and  other  clj^ys,  useful  in  the  maii- 
ufiHrture  of  pottery  and  fire-brick  5  mineral  pigments  of  many  kinds ;  soda. 
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Biter,  alum,  magnesia,  platinum,  zinc,  tin,  galena,  antimony,  nickel, 
cobalt,  and  arsenic,  besides  various  rocks  useful  for  building  purpose's, 
as  limestone,  sandstone,  granite,  marble,  and  slate.  The  salt  beds  con- 
stitute not  only  an  important  feature  in  the  chorography  of  the  State, 
but  also  a  considerable  item  in  the  economical  resources,  furnishing  a 
great  requisite  for  the  reduction  of  most  of  the  gold  and  silver  ore«. 
They  sometimes  extend  over  hundreds  of  acre«  with  strata  each  about  a 
foot  in  thickness,  separated  by  thin  layers  of  clay,  the  beds  being  encom- 
passed by  belts  of  alkali  lands.  The  importance  of  these  salt  beds  can 
be  appreciated  from  the  faet  that  the  companies  owning  and  working 
them  can  furnish  the  article  clean,  dry,  and  white,  being  in  fact  almost 
pure  chloride  of  sodium,  for  $40  per  ton  delivered  at  the  mills,  when 
formerly  an  inferior  article  brought  from  California  would  cost  from 
$120  to  $180  per  ton  at  the  mills.  The  deposits  of  salt  in  the  State, 
however,  are  not  confined  to  beds  or  plains,  as  they  sometimes  occur  in 
elevated  positions,  the  strata  being  many  feet  thick,  imbedded  in  hills 
and  mounds  of  such  extent  as  almost  to  attain  to  the  dignity  of  being 
called  mountains  of  salt ;  one  of  these,  situated  in  the  soutlieast  portion 
of  the  State,  is  composed  of  cubical  blocks  of  nearly  pure  chloride  of 
sodium  as  transparent  as  window  gla^s  and  often  a  foot  square. 

The  silver  mines  of  Xevada,  thus  far  in  the  history  of  the  settlement 
of  the  State,  have  b^en  the  great  source  of  its  wealth  and  the  prime 
inducement  for  its  settlement.    At  the  time  of  the  first  discovery  of 
these  mines  in  1859,  eleven  years  after  its  acquisition  by  the  United 
Stiites  under  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  and  ten  years  after  its 
first  settlement  by  the  whites,  it  contained  less  than  one  thousand  inhab- 
itants, these  being  principally  Mormon  farmers  and  herdsmen  located  on 
the  fertile  lands  of  Carson  and  Washoe  Valleys :  two  years  later,  or  in 
1861,  the  population  had  increased  to  17,000.    The  first  discovery  of  the 
extraordinary  wealth  of  this  section  of  our  country  in  deposits  of  silver 
ore  occuiTcd  on  the  Comstock  lode,  from  which  vein  bullion  hafi  since 
been  extracted  amounting  to  more  than  a  hundred  millions  of  dollars; 
the  greatest  yield  per  annum  has  been  $16,000,000,  and  the  smallest 
yield  since  the  mines  have  been  fairly  developed  has  been  $8,0O0,O0(), 
the  variation  of  the  amount  of  bullion  produced  being  caused  by  tbe 
occurrence  of  alternate  metalliferous  and  unproductive  bodies  of  ore 
imbedded  in  the  matrix,  the  eflfect  of  these  variations  being  to  pro- 
duce great  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  the  shares  of  companies  operating 
upon  this  lode,  and  in  their  financial  condition ;  for  example,  one  year 
nearly  four  million  dollars  was  paid  in  dividends  to  the  stockholders  of 
one  mine,  and  the  next  year  the  managers  of  the  mine  were  compelled 
to  collect  a  heavy  assessment  on  its  shares  in  order  to  meet  its  expenses. 
Last  year  about  ten  millions  of  bullion  were  realized  from  the  Comstock 
lode,  and  the  rate  of  production  has  been  steadily  increasing  during  the 
present  year,  while  expenses  have  been  diminished  by  increased  facili- 
ties for  transportation.    The  deepest  point  at  present  attained  by  any  of 
the  forty  mines  now  in  operation  upon  this  vein  is  one  thousand  four 
hundred  and  ten  feet  below  the  outcroppings;  but  several  of  the  mines 
have  reached  such  depth  that  the  cost  of  hoisting  the  ore  as  well  as  of 
pumping  the  water  from  the  mines  has  been  materially  increased,  and 
the  profits  of  the  enterprise  greatly  reduced.    As  a  ready  means  of 
draining  the  mines,  as  well  as  of  furnishing  an  easy  outlet  for  the  ore,  it 
has  been  proposed  to  cut  a  tunnel  through  to  the  vein  fi*om  the  side  of 
the  moimtain,  at  a  depth  of  about  two  thousand  feet  below  the  outcrop- 
pings, the  right  of  way  having  been  gi'anted  by  Congress  to  the  pro- 
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jectorof  this  enterprise;  but  want  of  suflBcient  capital  has  thus  far  pre- 
yented  its  prosecution. 

The  Comstock  lode  is  situated  on  the  side  of  Mount  Davidson,  at  Vir- 
ginia City,  Storey  County,  in  a  heavy  belt,  consisting  principally  of 
metamorphic  rocks;  but  trachyte  occurs  in  many  places  in  the  immediate 
Ticinity  of  the  vein.  It  has  a  general  north  and  south  course  and  an 
easteriy  dip,  having  been  traced  on  the  surface  for  more  than  twenty- 
8even  thousand  feet,  and  actually  explored  for  nineteen  thousand  feet, 
the  hitter  distance  comprising  the  locations  of  the  principal  mines.  The 
western  boundary  or  foot-wall  of  the  vein  consists  of  syenitic  rock, 
diTided  from  the  silver  ore  by  a  seam  of  bluish-black  crystalline  rock 
resembling  aphanite  and  locally  termed  "  black  dike.''  The  eastern 
boundary  or  hanging  wall  is  not  so  well  defined ;  for  about  sixteen  thou- 
wnd  feet  along  the  most  developed  portion  of  the  lode  it  consists  of 
fermgraous  felt^athic  porphyry  in  various  stages  of  decomposition  up 
to  that  of  plastic  clay.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  Comstock  is  the  most  val- 
wWe  silver-bearing  lode  yet  found  in  Nevada,  equaling  any  deposit  of 
the  precious  metals  ever  encountered  in  the  history  of  mining  enterprise, 
*nd  eren  surpassing  the  famous  mines  of  Mexico  and  Peru. 

Other  rich,  silver-bearing  lodes  are  being  worked  with  success  in  Hum- 
boldt, Esmeralda,  Lander,  Nye,  and  Lincoln  Counties,  gold  mines  in 
Under  County,  and  copper  mines  in  Douglas  County ;  but  the  mining 
interest  of  the  State,  aside  firom  that  still  drawn  to  the  Comstock  lode, 
iH)w  eenters  in  the  recent  developments  in  the  White  Pine  district,  in 
the  connty  of  the  same  name,  lately  segregated  from  Lander  County. 
This  district  comprises  an  area  of  about  twelve  miles  square,  covering  a 
bold  chain  of  hills  whose  general  altitude  varies  firom  six  to  nine  thou- 
sand feet,  although  several  high  ridges  reach  an  elevation  of  eleven 
thousand  feet,  and  whose  sides  are  covered  with  a  dense  growth  of  white 
pine,  from  which  these  mountains  were  named,  and  subsequently  the 
district  and  county.  The  White  Pine  mines  are  situated  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  miles  east  of  south  fix)m  Elko  Station,  on  the  Pacific  rail- 
wad,  and  about  the  same  distance  south  of  east  fi*om  Austin,  there 
being  regular  communication  with  both  of  these  places  by  excellent 
^tage  and  freight  lines.  The  principal  settlements  of  this  district  are 
Hamflton,  Trc^ure  City,  and  Silver  Springs,  or  Sherman ;  the  former 
two  having  each  a  population  of  about  three  thousand,  and  the  latter 
•boot  one  thousand,  and  each  of  these  places  having  a  daily  newspai)er. 

The  discovery  of  the  wealth  of  the  silver  mines  of  White  Pine  was 
■ade  in  May,  1868,  the  existence  of  silver  ore  at  this  point  ha\ing  been 
^bUshed  some  months  previously.  There  are  apparently  several  dis- 
^  lodes  traversing  the  district,  all  i)OSsessing  the  same  general  char- 
a<<eriKtics,  holding  the  metal  in  the  form  of  a  chloride,  for  the  reduction 
<rf  which  the  process  of  roasting  with  salt,  required  by  the  ores  of  the 
Constoek  and  several  other  of  the  principal  lodes  of  the  State,  is 
<pnte  unnecessary,  and  the  present  yield  of  ore  is  regarded  as  rich  as 
any  ever  known  in  the  world,  the  "greater  portion  milling  fi'om  eight 
thoosand  to  twenty  thousand  doUars  in  bullion  per  ton,  and  none  being 
*Dt  to  the  mills  which  is  found  ux>on  assay  to  contain  less  than 
tkree  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  ton.  The  yield  of  these  mines  will 
■ore  than  prevent  any  falling  off  in  the  amount  of  bullion  produced  in 
the  State  by  variations  of  the  yield  of  the  Comstock  lode,  and  when  fiilly 
derekiped  must  increase  the  annual  State  product  to  an  amount  far  in 
«cess  of  that  reahzed  during  any  former  year.  Several  mills  are  now 
m  operation  in  the  district,  and  several  others  are  in  course  of  construe- 
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tion,  the  capacity  of  some  of  these  mills  being  eight  hundred  tons  of  ore 
per  month. 

The  completion  of  the  Central  Pacific  railroad  through  the  State  ma- 
terially increases  the  facilities  for  transportation  of  its  produce,  which 
will  probably  soon  be  still  further  promoted  by  the  completion  of  the 
Virginia  and  Truckee  railroad,  now  in  course  of  construction,  running 
from  lieno  Station  to  Virginia,  Carson,  and  Washoe  Cities,  through  some 
of  the  richest  agricultural  and  mining  regions  of  the  State,  and  the  cou- 
struction  of  roads  from  Oroville,  California,  to  Virginia  City,  and  from 
Gravelly  Ford  Station  to  White  Pine  and  Austin. 

Under  the  appropriation  by  Congress  for  surveying  public  lands  in 
Nevada  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 18G9,  one  hundred  and 
four  townshii)s  were  surveyed  under  sixteen  different  contracts,  embrac- 
ing an  aggregrate  of  1,552,547  acres.  There  were  also  surveyed  during 
the  year  fifty-two  mining  claims,  the  expense  of  which  was  covered  by 
special  deposits  under  the  act  of  May  30, 1862. 

Under  the  act  of  March  3, 1869,  appropriating  forty  thousand  dollars 
for  surveys  in  this  State  during  the  year  1870,  the  surveyor  general  was 
instructed,  by  letter  of  July  7, 1869,  to  let  contracts  to  the  extent  of  said 
appropriation,  selecting  for  the  sphere  of  operations  of  his  deputies  those 
localities  where  surveys  were  most  urgently  required  on  account  of  the 
proximity  of  mining  or  agricultural  settlements,  not  omitting  the  ex- 
penditure of  a  reasonable  share  of  the  amount  in  public  surveys  along 
the  route  of  the  Central  Pacific  railroad,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  selec- 
tion of  lands  conceded  by  Congress  to  aid  in  its  construction. 

There  have  been  surveyed  in  this  State  2,565,085  acres,  leaving  still 
to  be  surveyed  69,172,515  acres.  The  number  of  aeres  already  disposed 
of  to  settlers  and  others,  under  the  various  laws  of  Congress  governing 
such  disiwsal,  is  4,656,103.90,  and  there  still  remain  for  sale  and  entry 
under  those  laws  67,081,496.10  acres. 

FOURTH     DIVISION — MINERAL,    AGRICULTURAL,    FUR,    AND     TDIBEE 

REGION  OF  THE  PACIFIC  SLOPE. 

This  division  includes  the  States  of  California  and  Oregon,  and  the 
Territories  of  Washington  and  Alaska,  with  an  area  of  931,649  square 
miles,  or  596,248,960  acres.  For  the  purposes  of  description,  it  will  he 
necessary  to  subdivide  it  into  northern  and  southern  sections;  the  for- 
mer, embracing  California,  Oregon,  and  Washington,  includes  354,249 
square  miles,  or  226,721,360  acres ;  and  the  latter,  Alaska,  577,390  square 
miles,  or  369,529,600  acres. 

The  southern  section  occupies  the  Pacific  coast  for  over  a  thousand 
iniles,  with  a  breadth  varying  from  two  to  three  hundred  miles.  It  is 
characterized  by  great  salubrity  and  variety  of  climate,  unique  fertility 
of  soil,  and  enormous  deposits  of  the  precious  metals.  Its  natural 
Bcenerj'  combines  features  of  the  most  varied  and  picturesque  character. 
Its  manufacturing  facilities  are  rapidly  developing,  includiug  its  exten- 
sive deposits  of  the  usefid  minerals  in  close  connection  with  the  elements 
of  motive  power  presented  by  its  extensive  foresta  and  coal  veins.  Its 
water  power  is  large  and  conveniently  located.  It  excels  in  both  cereal 
and  pastoral  agriculture,  producing  immense  quantities  of  wheat  and 
wool,  while  its  peculiar  climatic  conditions  are  eminently  favorable  to 
silk  raising.  It«  fruits  and  wines  have  already  rivaled  the  famous  pro- 
ducts of  southern  Europe.  It  is  capable  of  supporting  a  population 
equal  to  that  now  found  in  the  whole  western  hemisphere.    Its  present 
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population  is  about  three  quarters  of  a  million — the  extent  of  public 
lands  still  open  to  appropriation  being  194,518,462  acres. 

The  northern  section,  Alaska,  separated  by  an  intervening  belt  of 
British  territory,  occupies  the  northern  comer  of  our  continent,  com- 
manding the  navigation  of  the  Arctic  and  North  Pacific  Oceans. 

It  is  now  proposed  to  give  an  outline  of  each  political  division  in  the 
order  named,  beginning  with 

California. — ^This  great  State,  second  only  to  Texas  in  size  among  the 
States  of  the  Union,  embraces  the  nine  degrees  of  latitude  which,  on 
the  Atlantic  coast,  would  extend  from  Plymouth,  Ma-ssachusetts,  to 
Charleston,  South  Carolina.  Its  length  is  seven  hundred  miles,  with  an 
average  width  of  more  than  two  hundred  miles.  California  contains  an 
area  of  188,981  square  miles,  or  120,947,840  acres — greater  than  the  com- 
bined area  of  the  six  New  England  States,  with  Kew  York  and  Penn- 
sylvania. Of  this  immense  extent  there  have  been  surveyed,  up  to  June 
:«),  1869, 30,836,213  acres.  The  arable  lands  are  estimated  at  40,000,000 
acres,  one-third  of  the  entire  area  of  the  State ;  those  suitable  for  graz- 
ing nearly  as  much  more,  while  a  large  additional  surface  may  be  ren- 
dered productive  either  by  irrigation  or  protection  from  overflow,  accord- 
iu^toits  situation;  the  aggregate  productive  area  of  the  State  being 
t^tiinated  at  nearly  ninety  millions  of  aeres.  The  remainder  of  the  sur- 
face is  covered  by  lakes,  rivers,  and  other  bodies  of  water,  and  also  by 
mountain  ran^^res,  generally  heavily  timbered. 

The  mountain  system  of  California,  vast  in  extent,  diversified  in  char- 
acter, abounding  in  mineral  wealth,  and  unsurpassed  in  beauty  and 
frrandeor  of  scenery,  deserves  especial  mention.  It  may  be  classed  un- 
der two  grand  divisions — the  Sierra  Nevada,  extending  along  the  eastern 
loonier,  and  the  Coast  Bange,  along  the  western — ^near  the  sea,  as  its 
name  implies.  These  ranges,  uniting  on  thfe  south  near  Fort  Tejon,  in 
latitude  35^  north,  and  again  in  latitude  40^  3o',  form  the  extensive  and 
fertile  valleys  of  the  San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento.  These  divisions 
<'inbrace  many  separate  groups  of  mountain  chains  differing  in  geologi- 
<^1  formation  and  mineral  character.  The  Sierras,  or  Snowy  Mountains, 
comprise  a  series  of  ranges  seventy  miles  in  width,  while  the  several 
chains  of  the  Coast  Bange  aggregate  forty  miles  in  width,  and  extend 
fri>m  the  northern  to  the  southern  limits  of  California.  The  Sierras  may 
be  traced  in  regular  order  for  a  great  distance  in  two  lines  of  culminat- 
ing crests,  but  there  is  no  apparent  order  in  the  position  and  direction 
^'^  the  i^eaks  of  the  Coast  Bange,  and  many  of  the  high  mountains  in 
fi««e  proximity  to  each  other  are  remarkably  different  in  their  mineral 
c«>iDiiosition.  The  peaks  of  this  range  rise  to  a  height  of  fifteen  hundred 
to  eight  thonsand  feet  a:bove  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  peaks  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada- — Mount  Shasta,  Lassens  Butte,  Spanish  Peak,  Pyramid 
P^,  Mount's  Dana,  Lyell,  Brewer,  Tyndall,  Whitney,  and  a  number  of 
fKbers— reach  from  ten  to  fifteen  thousand  feet  above  the  sea.  East  of 
the  culminating  crest  of  the  Sierras  is  situated  a  series  of  lakes,  of 
^Wrh  Klamath,  Pyramid,  Mono,  and  Owens  Lakes,  wholly  east  of  the 
Bumntains,  and  Lake  Tahoe,  occupying  an  elevated  valley  at  a  point 
vbere  the  range  separates  into  two  summits.  The  southern  limit  of  the 
de{>re!»ion  in  which  these  lakes  are  located  is  at  the  confluence  of  the 
O^onido  and  Gila  Bivers.  A  similar  depression  exists  on  the  western 
'^)e  of  these  mountains,  about  fifty  miles  in  width,  also  containing  a 
Juries  of  lakes. 

The  Heetion  of  country'  lying  east  of  the  range  of  culminating  peaks 
<»f  the  Sierras  is  termed  the  Eastern  Slope.  The  depression  between  the 
luot-hi&s  of  the  Sierras  and  the  Coast  Bange  is  called  the  California 
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Valley,  while  the  Coast  Bange  forms  still  another  section.  A  fortlier 
geographical  division  is  made  by  drawing  an  east  and  west  line  across 
the  State  in  the  latitude  of  Fort  Tejon,  that  part  lying  south  of  this 
line  being  termed  Southern  California.  The  country  between  this  line 
and  one  extending  ea«t  and  west  through  Trinity,  Humboldt,  Tehama, 
and  Plumas  Counties,  is  called  Central  California^  all  north  of  this  is 
considered  as  Northern  California.  Central  California  contains  at  least 
seven-eighths  of  the  known  wealth  and  population  of  the  State. 

The  most  thoroughly  explored  division  of  the  coast  mountains  is  the 
Mount  Diablo  Bange,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  length  by  fitly 
in  width.  The  peak  from  which  this  range  takes  its  name  was  selected 
as  one  of  the  three  initial  points  governing  the  public  surveys  in  the 
State,  its  isolated  x>osition  rendering  it  a  marked  feature  of  the  landscape, 
whether  viewed  by  land  or  sea,  while  from  its  summit  may  be  had  a  more 
extended  view  than  from  almost  any  other  point  in  the  State.  On  the  north, 
east,  and  south,  may  be  seen  a  large  portion  of  the  magnificent  valleys  of 
the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin,  with  the  numerous  fiourishing  towns 
and  villages,  surrounded  by  highly  cultivated  farms.  Stretching  away 
in  the  distance  are  the  verdant  plains  and  hillsides,  dotted  with  ranches 
and  teeming  with  countless  fiocks  and  herds.  Bordering  this  extensive 
vista  on  the  east,  and  stretching  along  the  horizon  for  more  than  three 
hundred  miles,  rise  the  Sierras,  range  above  range,  their  rugged  peaks 
extending  upward  to  the  regions  of  perpetual  snow.  On  the  west  are 
the  beautiful  valleys  of  the  Coast  Bange,  the  busy  city  of  San  Francisco, 
with  its  broad  bay,  in  which  the  ships  of  every  commercial  nation  ride  at 
anchor,  and  in  the  distance  the  blue  waters  of  the  Pacific,  flecked  with  the 
white  sails  of  numerous  vessels  plying  to  and  fro  on  the  peaceful  errands 
of  commerce. 

The  most  interesting  and  picturesque  feature  of  California  mountain 
scenery  is  the  Yosemite  Valley,  six  or  eight  miles  in  length,  with  an 
average  width  of  not  more  than  half  a  mile,  inclosed  by  perpendicular 
walls  of  granite  rising  from  three  to  five  thousand  feet.  Over  these 
walls  pour  streams  of  water  from  the  narrow  valleys  above,  some  of  them 
passing  into  mist  long  before  they  reach  the  bottom  of  the  valley;  others 
leaping  by  a  series  of  falls  from  four  to  six  hundred  feet  each;  the 
Yosemite  Fall  is  two  thousand  six  hundred  feet  in  height,  or  fifteen  times 
that  of  Niagara.  Through  the  center  of  the  valley,  among  verdant 
meadows,  groves  of  majestic  oaks  and  pines,  and  thickets  of  willow, 
birch,  and  bay  trees,  winds  the  Merced  Biver,  which  enters  the  valley  by 
a  descent  of  two  thousand  feet  in  two  miles.  This  valley  has  been  ceded 
by  Congress  to  the  State  of  California,  to  be  held  as  a  place  of  public 
resort. 

On  the  whole  coast  of  California  but  one  navigable  river,  the  Salinas, 
connects  directly  with  the  ocean;  but  a  number,  navigable  for  steam- 
ers, flow  into  San  Francisco,  San  Pablo,  and  Suisun  Ba>s,  and  are  hence 
equally  important  for  the  purposes  of  trade  and  commerce  as  if  they 
emptied  directly  into  the  ocean.  Of  these  the  principal  are  the  Sacramento 
and  San  Joaquin,  the  former  navigable  for  steamers  and  sailing  vessels 
as  far  a«  Sacramento  City  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  by  small  steam- 
ers far  beyond,  into  the  interior  of  the  country.  The  San  Joaquin^  which 
traverses  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  fertile  regions  in  all  California, 
is  navigable  for  moderate-sized  steamers  within  a  few  miles  of  Fort  Mil- 
ler, near  the  foot  of  the  Sierras.  North  of  the  Golden  Gate  are  a  num- 
ber of  rivers  of  considerable  magnitude,  but  their  rapid  descent  from 
the  interior  precludes  their  use  for  the  purposes  of  navigation. 

Of  the  harbors  of  California,  that  of  San  Francisco  ranks  first — indeed 
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it  is  the  most  commodious  on  the  Pacific  coast — heing  fifty  miles  in 
knglh  and  nine  in  width,  securely  land-locked,  protected  by  surround- 
ing hills  from  the  violent  winds  of  every  quarter,  and  approached  by 
the  Golden  Grate,  five  miles  in  length,  with  a  width  of  one  mile,  in  which, 
notwithstanding  the  rapid  outward  current  at  ebb  tide,  there  is  never 
le«s  than  tJiirty  feet  of  water.  Next  in  importance  is  San  Diego,  four 
hundred  and  fifty-six  miles  south  of  San  Francisco,  and  near  the 
soothem  boundary  of  the  State.  It  is  protected  on  all  sides  from  vio- 
lent winds,  easily  approached  through  a  channel  half  a  mile  in  width, 
and  of  sufficient  depth  to  float  the  largest  vessels  at  all  times.  It  has 
not,  however,  the  advantages  of  San  Francisco  for  inland  traffic,  though, 
if  connected  with  the  East  by  a  continental  railway,  it  might  prove  a 
formidable  rival.  The  harbor  of  San  Pedro,  three  hundred  and  seventy 
miles  south  of  the  Golden  Gate,  is  formed  by  a  spur  from  Point  St.  Vincent 
and  Deadman's  Island.  This  harbor  is  sheltered  from  all  but  southerly 
winds;  yet  the  water  for  several  miles  from  the  mainland  is  very  shallow, 
vessels  being  compelled  to  anchor  two  miles  from  the  shore,  and  to  receive 
and  discharge  their  cargoes  by  means  of  lighters.  The  other  harbors  are 
San  Luis  Obispo,  two  hundred  mile&  Monterey  Bay,  ninety-t\ro  miles, 
Santa  Cruz  harbor,  eighty  miles,  and  Half-Moon  Bay,  forty-six  miles,  south 
of  San  Francisco ;  and  Drake's,  Tomales,  Bodega,  and  Trinidad  Bays,  and 
Crescent  City  Harbor,  north  of  the  Golden  Gate.  These  are  all  more  or 
k^  exposed  to  gales  from  certain  points  of  the  compass,  and  in  order 
to  render  them  x>crfectly  secure  breakwaters  and  other  improvements 
are  needed.  It  is  probable,  in  view  of  the  rapidly  increasing  trade  of 
our  western  coast,  that  the  general  government  may  give  the  subject 
early  attention. 

Here  are  a  number  of  islands  off  the  coast  of  California,  varying  in 
aize  from  a  few  acres  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  square  miles,  the  smaller 
0M«  being  extremely  rugged,  and  inhabited  only  by  seals,  sea4ions,  and 
aqnatic  birds,  while  several  of  the  larger  are  adapted  to  grazing :  and 
on  Santa  Catalina  Island  several  of  the  small  valleys  are  under  cultiva- 
tion. 

San  Francisco,  the  commercial  metropolis  of  the  State,  has  a  popula- 
tion of  about  150,000.  It  is  situated  on  the  western  shore  of  the  bay 
of  the  same  name,  just  south  of  the  Golden  Gate,  the  entrance  to  the 
Wbor.  A  little  more  than  twenty  years  ago  the  site  was  a  desert  of 
»nd  and  clay  hills,  intersected  by  ravines,  wherein  grew  a  few  stunted 
oaks.  Here,  in  the  short  time  that  has  elapsed  since  the  first  great  rush 
consequent  upon  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California,  American  energy 
bs  built  up  a  great  city.  Hills  have  been  leveled  and  ravines  filled  up 
at  the  expense  of  millions.  Long  streets  of  warehouses,  stores,  and 
elegant  residences,  large  hotels,  numerous  churches,  school-houses,  and 
pnWic  buildings,  now  cover  the  ground  which  was  so  recently  a  barren 
waste.  At  the  wharves  vessels  from  all  parts  of  the  world  may  be  seen 
lading  and  unlading.  Lines  of  magnificent  steamers  ply  between  San 
Rancisco  and  the  ports  along  the  coast,  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
and  the  maritime  cities  of  China  and  Japan.  The  entire  trade  with  the 
northern  and  southern  coasts  centers  here ;  the  great  valley  of  California 
poors  in  its  produce  of  mining  and  agriculture,  and  ll^evada  adds  her 
Btreams  of  gold  and  silver.  With  these  immense  commercial  advan- 
tages, an  unsurpassed  climate,  and  a  progressive  and  energetic  popula- 
tion, the  future  of  San  Francisco  promises  to  be  one  of  unexampled 
prosperity.  Sacramento,  the  capital  of  the  State,  is  situated  at  the  head  of 
«hip  navigation  on  the  Sacramento  Eiver,  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles 
from  San  Francisco.    It  is  the  principal  depot  of  supplies  for  the  mining 
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re^on  of  the  north.  Several  railroads  center  here;  steamers  communi- 
cate daily  with  San  Francisco,  and  with  the  Upper  Sacramento  and 
Feather  Bivers.  The  population  is  estimated  at  twenty-fire  thousand. 
Marysville,  the  third  city  of  the  State,  situated  on  the  east  bank  of 
the  Feather  Eiver  just  above  the  mouth  of  the  Yuba,  has  a  population 
of  eight  or  nine  thousand,  and,  like  Sacramento,  is  an  important  mining 
depot.  Stockton,  the  county  seat  of  San  Joaquin  County,  has  a  popula- 
tion of  about  seven  thousand.  Among  the  other  towns  of  note  are  Ben- 
icia,  the  former  State  capital,  on  the  strait  connecting  San  Pablo  and 
Suisun  Bays;  San  Diego,  in  the  extreme  southwest  corner  of  the  State, 
possessing  an  excellent  harbor ;  and  Los  Angeles,  the  center  of  a  region 
celebrated  for  fruit-raising.  The  climate  of  California,  though  varied,  is 
not  subject  to  the  sudden  changes  of  temperature  incident  to  the  Atlantic 
States.  Snow  is  seldom  seen  along  the  coast  and  in  the  great  valleys  of 
the  State,  while  the  heat  of  summer  is  tempered  by  cool  winds,  which  blow 
almost  constantly  from  May  to  September.  The  annual  rains  begin  in 
November,  and  continue,  with  occasional  interruption,  through  December, 
January,  and  February — March  and  April  being  showery,  resembling  the 
April  of  the  middle  States ;  from  June  to  November  rain  seldom  falls,  and 
the  country  presents  a  parched  appearance,  naturally  leading  strangers  to 
infer  that  agriculture  was  not  successfully  prosecuted.  This,  however,  is 
not  the  case,  as  all  grains  and  fruits  receive  such  a  start  during  the  rainy 
season  that  they  reach  the  most  perfect  maturitj^.  On  the  Atlantic  slope 
the  approach  of  winter  interrupts  the  labors  of  the  farm,  while  in  Cali- 
fornia it  is  just  the  reverse ;  the  plowing  and  planting  season  continue 
from  November  to  April,  during  which  time  the  weather  seldom  interferes 
with  outdoor  pursuits. 

In  this  climate  fruit  trees  bear  early,  produce  abundantly,  and  ripen 
fruit  in  the  greatest  perfection.  The  central  and  northern  counties  pro- 
duce all  the  grains  and  fruits  of  the  temperate  zone,  while  in  the  semi- 
tropical  climate  of  southern  California  the  orange,  lemon,  olive,  pome- 
granate, citron,  almond,  prune,  pineapple,  cocoanut,  plantain,  and  banana, 
as  well  as  the  fruits  of  the  North,  may  be  seen  growing  side  by  side  in  the 
greatest  luxuriance.  With  the  completion  of  the  Pacific  railroad  com- 
menced the  shipment  of  the  fruits  of  the  Pacific  coast  to  the  cities  of  the 
East,  and  now  the  luscious  pears,  plums,  grapes,  and  other  fruits  of  Cali- 
fornia may  be  seen  on  tables  three  thousand  miles  from  where,  a  week 
previous,  they  were  gathered. 

Notwithstanding  the  perfection  in  which  nearly  every  kind  of  fruit  is 
produced  in  this  State,  the  culture  of  the  vine  will,  doubtless,  maintain 
the  lead  it  has  already  taken:  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  thirty  mil- 
lions of  producing  vines  in  the  State.  Of  these  two-thirds  are  the  native 
or  Mission  grape;  it  is  very  hardy,  a  constant  and  prolific  bearer,  and 
by  diflferent  processes  white,  claret,  port,  sherry,  angelica,  champagne, 
and  other  wines,  are  manufactured  from  it.  Foreign  grapes  are  exten- 
sively cultivated  by  many  vine  culturists — the  Black  Hamburg,  Eeislmg, 
Isabella,  Catawba,  Muscat,  Tokay,  and  Tinto,  being  the  most  prominent, 
though  many  more  varieties  on  toal  might  be  mentioned.  The  avera^ 
number  of  vines  to  the  acre  is  nine  hundred,  and  the  product  eight 
hundred  gallons  of  wine  and  twenty  of  brandy,  more  than  three  times 
the  average  product  in  France. 

Of  the  cereals,  wheat,  oats,  and  barley,  find  congenial  soil  and  climate, 
aiid  are  raised  iii  such  abundance  that  there  is  large  surplus  for  export. 
Eye,  buckwheat,  and  Indian  corn,  are  but  little  cultivated ;  the  latter, 
owing  to  the  cool  nights  and  the  absence  of  rain  in  summer,  can  be 
raised  only  in  a  few  favored  localities. 

Nature  gives  the  agriculturist  in  this  State  great  advantage  over 
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forei^  competitors.  A  shelter  is  seldom  needed  for  tlie  harvest ;  the 
expense  of  large  barns  and  storehouses,  and  the  carrying  to  and  fro  of 
the  crop,  is  saved.  The  farmer  need  be  in  no  hurry  in  harvesting  or  ship- 
piug  ^ruin,  for  showers  are  almost  unknown,  and  the  grain,  owing  to  the 
cliniHte,  is  dry  and  glutinous,  keeping  sweet  a  long  time,  and  making 
the  bent  iiour  in  the  world.  Chinese  help  costs  no  more  than  white  labor 
iu  the  eastern  States,  and  there  is  a  third  more  time  for  field  labor  than 
in  the  Eiist.  Fifty  or  sixty  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre  are  obtained, 
and  during  the  second  year  forty  bushels  of  "volunteer  crop  "  grow  from 
the  waste  of  the  previous  season,  the  only  expense  being  the  harvesting. 
The  average  yield  of  the  State  is  about  twen4^y-four  bushels  to  the  acre, 
while  that  of  the  eastern  States  is  but  fifteen.  Owing  to  the  want  of 
interior  railroads  the  farmers  of  many  localities  find  some  difficulty  in 
Hhipping  the  products  of  their  labor.  This,  however,  will  soon  be 
remediwl,  and  rich  valleys  which  now  send  nothing  to  market  will  pour 
in  their  millions  of  bushels.  Oats,  which  were  at  first  but  little  cidti- 
vated,  are  now  growing  steadily  into  favor,  the  average  yield  to  the  acre 
Wiug  thirty  bushels.  Wild  oats  are  found  in  every  section  of  the  State, 
and  during  the  summer  drought  the  grain  held  firmly  in  the  capsules, 
furuisUiug  an  abundant  and  nutritious  pastui^e.  Barley,  which  takes  the 
pi;u*e  of  the  Indian  corn  of  the  eastern  States  in  the  feeding  of  live  stock, 
Ls  a  eertaiu  crop,  and,  like  wheat,  is  much  grown  from  volunteer  crops. 
From  recent  trials  it  is  found  that  malt  liquors,  equal  to  the  best  made 
in  England,  can  be  manufactured  in  San  Francisco,  and  owing  to  the 
(uolneiss  of  the  climate  the  process  may  be  carried  on  throughout  the 
year. 

Tlie  culture  of  hops,  owing  to  the  favorable  circumstances  of  the  soil 
and  elimate,  has  been  attended  with  uniform  success  both  on  the  river 
lM»tt4>ms  and  the  uplands;  the  freedom  from  dampness  in  the  summer 
?^ai*oiJ  protecting  the  vine  from  mildew,  blight,  and  insects,  the  common 
eat-uiies  of  the  liop-grower  of  the  Atlantic  States.  Tobacco  has  been 
raise^l  to  a  considerable  extent  and  of  excellent  quality,  especially  on 
tht*  nplauds.  The  tea  plant  has  l>een  imported,  but  has  not  yet  been 
^'idtivated  to  any  great  extent,  though  the  foot-hills  of  the  Sierras  are 
eaiiueotly  adai>ted  to  its  growth. 

Although  comparatively  a  new  branch  of  industry,  the  raising  of  silk 
in  California  promises,  in  time,  to  become  one  of  the  most  important 
^^cultural  pursuits.  The  soil  in  most  parts  of  the  State  is  pecidiarly 
itihipted  to  the  growth  of  the  white  mulberry,  while  the  climate,  except 
in  «HDe  localities  on  the  coast  subject  to  fogs  in  summer,  is  considered  the 
he«t  known  for  raising  silk- worms.  In  almost  every  valley  of  the  State 
r«t9cMis  can  be  foimd  engaged  in  silk-raising,  many  of  whom  have  in- 
vt!<ted  considerable  sums,  and  profitable  returns  are  confidently  expected 
daring  the  present  year.  This  occupation  has  been  greatly  stimulated 
hy  an  act  of  the  California  legislature  awarding  liberal  premiums  for  the 
plaBting  of  mulberry  trees  and  raising  cocoons. 

On  account  of  the  aridity  of  the  summer  season  there  is  little  or  no 
^m1  in  California,  the  roots  of  the  grass  being  killed  by  droughts,  so  that 
•t  Is  necessary  for  hay  or  pasture  to  renew  sowing  every  year.  The  hay 
i^  mostly  made  from  oats  and  barl^  cut  whil^  yet  green,  and  is  very 
bntritiuus.  Timothy,  orchard,  redtop,  and  other  grasses  of  the  Atlantic 
State-s,  are  at  present  limited  to  a  few  localities,  but  they  will  eventually 
W  cultivated  in  eertaiu  valleys  and  on  improved  swamp  lands.  The 
ink  lands  famish  a  coarse,  wiry,  and  rather  innutritions  grass,  and,  being 
ft  core  crop,  is  of  great  value  in  seasons  of  extreme  drought.  In  1854, 
when  the  upland  pastures  faded,  fifty  thousand  tons  of  this  grass  were 
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cured,  and  many  cattle  thereby  saved  that  would  otherwise  have  per- 
ished. 

No  country  in  the  world  excels  California  in  its  advantages  for  sbeep- 
raising.  The  mountain  pastures  afford  abundant  food  throughout  the 
year.  No  shelter  is  needed  during  the  winter  season,  and  the  animals' 
preference  for  a  wide  range  can  be  gratified  to  its  fullest  extent.  In  this 
congenial  climate  they  multiply  with  great  rapidity,  and  the  fleeces  ex- 
ceed in  weight  and  quality  those  of  similar  breeds  in  other  localities. 
The  diseases  incident  to  the  crowded  pastures  and  folds  of  the  East  are 
unknown,  and  the  cost  of  keeping  so  small  as  to  render  wool-growing 
one  of  the  most  profitable  occupations.  Three  men  are  suflBcient  for  the 
care  of  ten  thousand  sheep.  The  raising  of  cattle,  horses,  and  mules 
is  attended  with  the  same  advantages  as  sheep-raising. 

During  the  past  year  the  manufacturing  interests  of  California  hare 
advanced  with  great  rapidity.    The  old  woolen  mills  have  been  nmning 
to  the  fall  extent  of  their  capacity,  while  a  number  of  new  ones  have 
gone  into  successful  operation,  and  the  demand  for  domestic  cloths  is 
steadily  gaining  on  the  imported  article.    The  manufacture  of  flax  and 
hemp  bagging  has  been  commenced,  though  the  present  supply  is  wholly 
inadequate  to  meet  the  demand  for  grain  and  wool  sa<;ks.    There  are 
about  one  hundred  and  sixty  flouring  mills  in  the  State^  having  an 
aggregate  capacity  of  fifteen  thoasand  barrels  of  flour  daily,  or  more 
than  four  million  barrels  per  annum.      Sugar  refining  is  quite  an  ex- 
tensive branch  of  industry,  the  raw  sugars  being  obtained  from  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  Central  America,  Manila,  and  Peru.     One  of  the 
most  important  single  branches  of  manufacture  in  the  State  is  that  of  iron 
working.    There  are  fifteen  large  iron- works  in  San  Francisco,  while  in 
nearly  every  town  of  importance  in  the  interior  there  is  one  or  more. 
These  works  supply  nearly  all  the  machinery  required  for  mining  por- 
X)oses  on  this  coast,  besides  ftirnishing  large  quantities  for  Western 
Mexico,  also  sugar  mills  for  that  country  and  the  Sandwich  Islands. 
There  are  more  than  four  hundred  saw-mills  in  the  State,  the  original 
cost  of  which  was  nearly  $3,000,000.    They  have  a  capacity  to  cut  over 
five  hundred  million  feet  of  lumber  annually.    The  greater  part  of  the 
hard- wood  lumber  used  is  imported  from  the  East,  but  no  markets  on 
the  globe  are  better  supplied  with  the  different  varieties  of  pine,  fir, 
spruce,  redwood,  and  cedar,  than  those  of  California.    Among  the  man- 
ufactures of  lesser  importance  are  those  of  brass  founding,  wire,  rope,  and 
cordage  works,  tanneries,  x>owder  and  paper  mills,  glass  and  saltworks, 
manufactories  of  wagons,  carriages,  and  agricnltimil  implements,  fur- 
niture, type,  tobacco,  and  numerous  other  branches  of  industry,  all  of 
which  are  in  a  prosperous  condition.    With  the  increasing  and  perman- 
ent settlement  of  the  State  a  variety  of  new  branches  of  manufacture  is 
constantly  being  introduced,  while  those  already  established  are  being 
greatly  extended. 

Cal^omia  is  abundantly  supplied  with  timber  of  the  finest  quality. 
Forests  of  pine,  fir,  and  cedar,  cover  the  mountains  of  the  coast,  while 
many  varieties  of  deciduous  trees  fringe  the  margins  of  the  streams.  In 
Mariposa,  Calaveras,  Tuolumne,  and  Tulare  Counties,  are  found  groves  of 
the  wonderfril  sequoia  gigantea,  which  far  exceed  in  size  any  other  trees  in 
the  known  world.  These  trees  range  in  height  frx)m  two  hundred  and 
fifty  to  three  hundred  and  sixty  feet,  and  fix)m  fift;een  to  thirty-four  feet 
in  diameter.  The  wood  is  softer  than  any  grown  in  the  east.em  States, 
elastic,  straight-grained,  remarkably  light,  red  in  color,  bearing  a  close 
resemblance  to  r^  cedar,  and  is  very  valuable.  There  appears  to  be  a 
belt  of  these  trees  running  along  the  slopes  of  the  Sierras  at  an  elevation 
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of  about  four  thousand  five  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  redwood  belongs  to  the  same  family  with  the  sequoia,  but  is  con- 
fined to  a  narrow  belt  of  the  Coast  Range  commencing  south  of  San  Luis 
Obispo  County  and  terminating  near  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
State;  this  belt  is  not  continuous,  however,  as  there  are  several  inter- 
niptioDS,  one  being  of  fifty  miles;  the  average  breadth  of  the  belt  is 
twent}'  miles.  Many  of  the  redwood  trees  are  more  than  two  hundred 
feet  in  height,  and  perfect  in  symmetry.  The  wood  is  red,  like  cedar, 
and  inconsiderably  harder  than  that  of  the  mammoth  trees;  when  polished 
it  has  a  handsome  grain,  and  is  exceedingly  durable. 

The  pines  of  GaUfomia  are  classified  into«sixteen  species.  Of  these 
the  most  valuable  are  the  Monterey  pine,  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Mon- 
ttrpy  and  Carmelo,  affording  a  very  resinous  lumber  much  used  for 
planking  streets,  also  for  floors  and  bridges ;  the  yellow  pine,  which  attains 
a  height  of  more  than  two  hundred  feet,  with  a  diameter  of  seven  or 
t-ight ;  and  the  w^ell-known  sugar  pine,  usually  growing  at  great  altitudes, 
sometimes  reaching  a  height  of  three  hundred  feet ;  the  wood,  white,  soft, 
afid  straight-grained,  furnishes  the  best  lumber  in  the  State  for  <4nside 
work"  of  houses.  Several  varieties  of  oak,  more  or  less  valuable  for 
DHX'hanical  purposes,  are  found  in  the  State,  especially  the  white  oak, 
[Kii^ssing  a  very  fine  grain,  and  the  chestnut  oak,  the  bark  of  which  is 
exceedingly  rich  in  tannin.  The  white  cedar  is  a  noble  evergreen,  found 
»D  the  Klamath  Moimtains  at  an  elevation  of  five  thousand  feet.  The 
red  fir,  growing  in  deep  forests  on  the  Sierras  and  Cascade  Mountains, 
from  3iP  to  490,  and  near  the  coast  north  of  39^,  often  attains  a  height 
of  three  hundred  feet,  and  the  wood,  strong  but  coarse-grained,  is  much 
used  for  the  rough  work  in  houses  and  ship-building.  Flowering  plants 
ud  shmbs  in  endless  variety  cover  the  plains  and  foot-hills,  and  in  the 
spring  months,  when  these  unmense  fields  of  wild  flowers  are  in  full 
Moom,  the  face  of  the  country  presents  a  picture  not  often  seen  outside 
ofi.'alifomia. 

The  mountains  of  the  State  are  richly  stocked  with  a  great  variety  of 
minerals,  though  only  gold,  silver,  mercury,  and  copper,  have  as  yet  been 
"^ucoessfully  worked.  Previous  to  18^  gold  had  been  found  in  small 
fjoantities  by  Mexicans  near  t^e  Colorado  River,  but  it  was  not  until 
that  year  that  it  became  known  that  in  the  sands  of  every  stream  shining 
particles  of  the  precious  metal  were  to  be  found,  and  that  the  mountains 
vrre  threaded  by  rich  veins  of  gold-bearing  quartz. 

The  production  of  the  mines  in  1848  was  $10,000,000,  and  the  greatest 
>iekl  was  in  1853,  when  the  amount  was  $65,000,000.  The  total  pro- 
dmt  of  gold  in  the  State  since  the  discovery  in  1848  ild  estimated  at 
OMire  than  $900,000,000.  The  gold  belt  lies  along  thiB  entire  western 
<«iu{ie  of  the  Sierras,  the  central  counties  being  the  richest  portion.  Al- 
tlhmgh  it  is  more  than  twenty  years  since  the  discovery  was  made,  the 
nain  portion  of  the  product  of  the  State  is  still  obtained  from  sand  and 
^ouTel  washings,  rather  than  from  quartz  mining.  The  gold  in  the  Cali- 
fornia quartz  is  remarkably  free  from  sulphurets  or  pyrites ;  it  is  nearly 
Qiiiform  in  value*  and  so  simple  is  the  process  of  extraction,  that  ore 
\iekiing  bat  eignt  or  ten  dollars  to  the  ton  can  be  profitably  worked. 
^hv  producing  more  than  fifty  dollars  per  ton  is  found  only  in  limited 
^[Qantities.  I^iere  are  more  than  four  hundred  quartz-miUs  in  the  State, 
a^g  in  the  aggregate  five  thousand  stamps.  The  total  production  of 
[{umiXz  mining  is  about  eight  mUlions  a  year,  and  is  steadily  increasing 
in  amount  and  certainty.  The  most  profitable  quartz  mines  are  found  in 
Amador  and  Nevada  Counties,  the  Grass  Valley  district  in  the  latter 
^Jving  particularly  prosperous. 
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Although  silver  has  been  included  among  the  metallic  products  of  tlie 
State,  the  greater  part  of  that  shipped  from  San  Francisco  is  fi-om  the 
mines  of  Nevada.  Considerable  quantities  of  this  metal  are  obtained  bv 
separation  from  gold,  which  is  always  more  or  less  alloyed  with  it;  and 
in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  State" are  mines  containing  verj*  rich  ores. 
This  is  particularly  the  case  in  Alpine,  Mono,  and  Inyo  Counties.  Of 
copper  and  quicksilver  California  has,  during  the  last  five  yeai*s,  exported 
about  a  million  dollars'  worth  of  each  annually.  The  New  Almaden 
quicksilver  mine  has  but  one  rival  in  richness  and  extent — the  old  Al- 
maden mine  in  Spain — and  together  they  control  the  quicksilver  markets 
of  the  world.  Iron  ores  in  inexhaustible  quantities  and  of  most  excel- 
lent quality  have  been  found  in  various  localities,  although  the  want  of 
facilities  for  transportation  has  thus  far  prevented  their  being  worked 
extensively.  Platinum  and  iridosmine  are  found  in  small  quantities  in 
connection  with  placer  gold ;  and  zinc,  cobalt,  tin,  antimony,  arsenic, 
nickel,  manganese,  and  chromium,  all  of  more  or  less  prospective  com- 
mercial value,  are  known  to  exist  within  the  State. 

An  excellent  quality  of  bituminous  coal  is  obtained  from  the  coal  beds 
of  Mount  Diablo,  and  the  various  companies  engaged  have  been  more  than 
usually  active  during  the  past  year,  taking  out  much  more  than  the  ordi- 
nary amount  of  coal,  for  which  they  find  a  ready  and  remunerative  mar- 
ket, with  no  prospect  of  a  lessened  demand  or  a  failure  in  the  capacity 
of  their  mines. 

Six  years  ago  California  had  less  than  one  hundred  miles  of  railroad ; 
now  the  Central  Pacific  stretches  across  the  State  a  distance  of  three 
hundred  miles,  continuing  through  Nevada  and  Utah  to  Promontory' 
Point,  where,  as  elsewhere  stated,  on  the  10th  of  May,  1869,  was  laid 
the  last  rail  of  the  great  iron  highway  connecting  the  eastern  and  west- 
ern extremities  of  the  republic,  and  enabling  the  traveler  to  cross  the 
continent  from  ocean  to  ocean,  a  distance  of  more  than  three  thousand 
miles,  in  six  days.  The  Western  Pacific,  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles 
in  length,  connects  Sacramento  and  San  Jos6  with  a  branch  twenty-two 
miles  long  to  Oakland,  on  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  the  seat  of  tbe 
University  of  California.  Northward  from  Sacramento  the  California 
and  Oregon  railroad  is  in  course  of  construction  under  the  control  of  the 
Central  Pacific,  within  the  limits  of  the  State.  Connected  with  this  road 
is  the  California  Central,  from  Marysville  to  Roseville.  A  road  twenty- 
two  miles  in  length  connects  Sacramento  and  Folsom,  and  it  is  expected 
that  the  Placerville  and  Sacramento  Valley  road,  thirty-five  miles  in 
length,  will  soon  be  completed.  A  road  from  Marysville  to  Oroville 
and  the  San  Francisco  and  San  Jos6  road  have  been  in  operation  a 
number  of  years,  and  the  latter  has  recently  been  opened  to  Gilroy, 
thirty  miles  from  San  Jos6,  and  its  extension  to  the  thirty-fifth  parallel 
only  awaits  location.  A  number  of  other  roads  in  process  of  construc- 
tion might  be  mentioned,  while  quite  a  number  are  projected,  and  hut 
two  or  three  years  at  most  can  elapse  before  the  metropolis  of  the  Pa- 
cific coast  wiU  be  brought  within  a  day's  ride  of  the  orange  groves  of  Los 
Angeles  and  the  snows  of  Shasta. 

^e  surveyor  general  of  California  reports  that  during  the  past  year 
surveys  have  been  made  in  various  parts  of  the  State.  Under  the  pro- 
visions of  a  special  act  of  Congress  the  Mendocino  reservation,  fronting 
on  the  ocean,  was  subdhided,  containing  an  area  of  24,930.08  acres. 
A  number  of  townships  in  Humboldt  and  Mendocino  Counties,  contain- 
ing tracts  of  excellent  timber,  have  been  surveyed ;  contract*  for  the  sur- 
vey of  nineteen  townships  in  Tehama  and  Shasta  Counties  were  made 
early  in  the  spring,  and  the  deputies  are  now  in  the  field.    A  number  of 
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townships  vritliin  the  limits  of  the  Central  Pacific  railroad  grant  have 
been  subdivided,  leaving  but  few  more  to  be  surveyed  within  those  limits. 
Tlic  lands  formerly  claimed  by  the  ex-missions  of  San  Gabriel,  near 
Jms  Aiigeles,  and  8an  Luis  Key,  in  San  Diego  County,  have  been  sub- 
divided as  public  land,  to  enable  parties  claiming  to  have  pui^chased 
under  the  rejected  mission  title,  and  those  who  hold  by  other  acts  of  pos- 
Nssiim,  to  prove  their  rights  to  pre-emi)tion.  Under  the  provisions  of 
the  tenth  section  of  the  aet  of  May  30, 1862,  a  number  of  isolated  town- 
ships have  been  surveyed  at  the.  expense  of  the  settlers.  This  law  has 
jnoved  of  great  benefit  to  the  settlers  in  narrow^  valleys,  by  enabling 
tliom  to  have  their  lands  suiTcyed  and  obtain  title  without  awaiting  the 
n*;,idj4r  extension  of  the  public  surveys. 

Surveys  are  in  progress  along  the  mining  foot-hills  from  Mariposa  to 
»^liasta  Counties  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  settlers  to  secure  per- 
manent titles  to  their  homes,  and  to  enable  the  deputy  surveyors  to 
J'H'iite  mining  claims  with  reference  to  the  lines  of  the  public  surveys. 
A  eontract  has  been  let  to  subdivide  the  foothills  lying  south  of  the 
Merced  River ;  another  for  the  subdivision  of  the  copper-mining  region 
l>ftwei»u  the  Stanislaus  and  Calaveras  Rivers.  Further  north,  con- 
tracts have  been  made  for  subdividing  the  minenil  lands  of  Amador 
bounty  east  of  lone  Valley,  and  the  southern  portion  of  Eldorado 
<  ouuty,  embracing  many  rich  gold  mines  and  some  of  copper.  These 
Mirveys  will  also  embrace  some  of  the  best  grape  lands  in  the  State,  and 
many  small  valleys  and  rolling  hills  suitable  for  the  culture  of  wheat  or 
I'arley.  The  surveyor  general  further  reports  that  a  Japanese  colony 
Lis  lately  entered  lands  for  the  purpose  of  mailing  silk,  and  perhaps  of 

♦  UKiifdng  in  the  culture  of  the  tea  plant. 

Much  good  has  been  effected  by  the  eighth  section  of  the  act  of  July  23, 
Ni*),  in  consti'uining  claimants  under  Mexican  grants  to  come  forward 
and  have  their  surveys  executed,  and  the  premises  thereby  separated 
ii'»m  the  public  lands.  By  act  of  Congress  approved  March  3,  18Gi), 
th*^^  was  approi>riated  $50,000  for  the  survey  of  public  lands  in  Cali- 
N»mia  during  the  present  tiscal  year.  The  surveyor  general,  by  letter 
<»l  May  15,  1869^  was  instructed  to  let  contracts  under  this  law,  selecting 
i^  the  sphere  of  his  operations  those  localities  where  the  public  interests 
»M;:ht  best  be  subserved,  including  actual  settlements,  or  where  immigra- 
iM'n  was  most  rapidly  moving;  also  mineral  districts,  in  order  to  facili- 
■ar»*  the  survey  of  mineral  claims,  which  are  required  t-o  be  connected 

*  th  the  lines  of  public  surveys  in  order  to  define  their  localities.  In 
'  **^*^  of  the  fact  that  the  Central  Pacific  railroad  was  completed  to  tlie 
♦^<em  boundary  of  the  State,  it  w^as  thought  proper  to  expend  a  reason- 
•'  Me  share  of  the  aforesaid  appropriation  in  extending  the  jmblic  lines 
• '"«;:  the  route  of  said  road,  during  the  surveying  season,  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable. 

Tlic  attention  of  the  surveyor  general  was  called  to  the  provisions  of  the 
^-i-dith  section  of  the  Jict  to  quiet  land  titles  in  California,  approved  July 
-.:.  ISH),  (Stat.,  vol.  14,  pp.  220,  221,)  and  requiring  him  toextend  the pub- 
i*  lines  in  proximity  to  the  chiss  of  private  grants  to  which  said  section 
Jt-ters,  and  parti<5ularly  in  San  Diego  County. 

Tlif  amount  of  public  lands  remaining  undisposed  of  in  California  is 
l'»l,44W^<H)  acres.  United  States  land  offices  are  located  at  San  Fran- 
:•*-••►,  Marysville,  Hiunboldt,  Stockton,  Visalia,  Sacramento,  and  Los 
AnKel<»s,  where  appliciitions  to  enter  public  lands  should  be  addressed. 

Oregon,  now  in  the  tenth  year  of  its  existence  as  a  member  of  the 
^'i»ioii,lies  north  ofand  adjacent  to  California,  between  the  42d  and  4Gth 
•1»*:^H*K  of  latitude,  its  greatest  extent  from  north  to  south  being  275 
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miles,  and  from  east  to  west  350  miles,  embracing  an  area  of  05,274 
square  miles,  or  60,975,360  acres.  During  the  past  fiscal  j-ear  the  lines 
of  surv'ej^  have  been  extended  over  905,009  acres,  making  the  total  sur- 
veyed area  of  the  State  8,163.447  acres. 

Oregon  may  properly  be  divided  into  two  distinct  parts  so  far  as 
relates  to  climate  and  agricultural  capacities,  viz:  the  easteni  and 
western,  lying  respectively  on  the  east  and  west  sides  of  the  Cascade 
Mountains,  which  extend  from  the  southern  to  the  northern  boundary, 
the  Columbia  Kiver  running  nearly  parallel  with  the  coast  at  a  distance 
therefrom  of  about  one  hundred  and  ten  miles.  The  Coast  Range  of 
mountains,  commencing  at  the  bay  of  San  Francisco,  extends  north wanl 
through  the  States  of  California  and  Oregon.  In  this  State  they  consist 
of  a  series  of  high  lands  running  at  right  angles  with  the  coast,  with 
valleys  and  rivers  between,  the  numerous  spurs  having  the  same  general 
direction  as  the  highlands. 

Western  Oregon,  the  portion  of  the  Stat«  first  settled,  embraces  al)oat 
thirty-one  thousand  square  miles,  or  twenty  millions  of  acres,  being 
nearly  one-third  of  the  area  of  the  whole  State,  and  contains  the  great 
preponderance  of  population  and  wealth.  Nearly  the  whole  of  this  large 
extent  of  country  is  valuable  for  agriculture  and  grazing ;  all  of  the  pro- 
ductions common  to  temperate  regions  may  be  cultivated  here  with 
success.  When  the  land  is  properly  cultivated  the  farmer  rarely  fails 
to  meet  with  an  adequate  reward  for  his  labors.  The  fruits  produceil 
here,  such  as  api>les,  pears,  plums,  quinces,  and  grapes,  are  of  sui>erior 
quality  and  flavor.  Large  quantities  of  ai)ple8  are  annually  shipped  to 
the  San  Francisco  market,  where  they  usually  command  a  higher  price 
than  those  of  California,  owing  to  their  finer  flavor. 

The  valleys  of  the  Willamette,  Umpqua,  and  Rogue  Rivers,  are  embrace<l 
within  this  i^ortion  of  the  State,  and  there  is  no  region  of  country  on  the 
continent  presenting  a  finer  field  for  agriculture  and  stock-raising, 
because  of  the  mildness  of  the  climate  and  depth  and  richness  of  the 
soil.    Farmers  make  no  provision  for  housing  their  cattle  during  winter, 
and  none  is  required;  although  in  about  the  same  latitude  as  Maine  on  the 
Atlantic,  the  winter  temperature  corresponds  with  that  of  Savannah, 
Georgia.    From  November  to  May  the  rainy  season  prevails;  frequent 
showers  occur  until  February,  when  a  clear  season  often  continues 
several  weeks,  followed  again  by  frequent  rains  until  about  the  first  of 
May ;  between  May  and  November  rain  falls  sufficient  to  prevent  drought, 
thick  mists  occasionjilly  occurring  during  this  period.    The  summer  may 
be  considered  dry,  yet  seldom  to  the  destruction  of  crops.    The  Oregon 
farmer  west  of  the  Cascades  rarely  realizes  the  necessity  of  irrigation. 
These  valleys  presented  to  the  early  immigrant  an  unbroken  forest 
of  magnificent  evergreens,  and  to  those  who  had  not  beheld  the  mam- 
moth trees  of  California  these  must  have  appeared  of  giant  growth ; 
among  them  the  fir  tree  shoots  up  to  the  height  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty,  but  often  attaining  three  hundred  feet,  with  trunks  from  four  to 
fifteen  feet  in  diameter.    The  value  of  these  trees  has  been  recognized 
by  the  establishment  of  numerous  saw-mills  at  various  points  on  the 
coast  and  on  the  Willamette  River,  for  preparing  lumber  for  market, 
and  already  several  lines  of  sailing  vessels  of  large  tonnage  are  engagiHl 
in  the  lumber  trade  between  Port  Orford,  Coos  Bay,  and  other  i)orts  iu 
Oregon,  and  San  Francisco.    The  timber,  on  account-of  its  immense  size 
and  superior  quality ,  is  particularly  valuable  for  ship-building.    Among 
other  prominent  forest  trees  found  in  this  loi^ality  are  the  Oregon  cedar, 
sugar  i)ine,  western  yellow  pine,  and  fragrant  white  cedar. 

Throughout  these  extensive  mountain  forests  there  are  numerous 
tracts  lying  sufficiently  level  for  cultivation;  but  lands  producing  timber 
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of  8ach  valuable  qualities,  and  in  such  extraordinary  quantities,  should 
l)e  preserved  as  timber  lands  through  all  time,  to  supply  the  demand  of 
tite  linit  settlers  upon  the  extensive  plains  west  of  the  Mississippi  Elver, 
where  there  is  a  scarcity  of  timber.  From  reliable  information  received 
touching  the  character  of  these  amazing  forests,  there  is  reason  for 
Hinting  tliat  they  are  capable  of  producing  one  million  feet  of  lumber  to 
the  acrn 

Upon  the  Coos  and  Coquille  Eivers,  in  the  Coast  Range,  the  land  has 
been  cleared  and  its  feilility  found  extraordinary,  producing  all  kinds 
of  grain  and  vegetables  in  abundance.  The  soil  and  climate  in  the 
Kogiie  River  Valley,  in  the  southwestern  portion  of  Oregon,  are  admira- 
bly adapted  to  the  culture  of  the  grape,  which  culture  is  rapidly  increas- 
ing, and  the  product  of  the  vineyard  will  soon  become,  as  in  California, 
au  important  article  of  export. 

Heretofore  Oregon  has  suffered  from  the  limited  communication  with 
desirable  markets  for  grain  and  produce,  thus  retarding  her  growth  and 
wealth;  but  by  the  liberal  and  intelligent  management  of  steam  navi- 
pUion  companies  and  the  late  completion  of  railroads  around  the  upper 
ami  lower  Cascades  in  the  Columbia  Eiver,  the  State  is  being  rapidly 
developed  and  was  never  so  prosperous  as  at  the  present  time,  com- 
merce rapidly  increasing,  and  grain  being  shipped  to  Liverpool.  Eegu- 
lar  lines  of  transportation  are  established  to  New  York  and  other  At- 
Liutic  cities,  and  others  are  proposed  to  Australia,  China,  and  Japan. 

The  projected  railroad,  passing  north  through  the  State  of  California, 
fn>m  its  intersection  with  the  Central  Pacitic,  and  thence  continuing 
D«»rth  across  the  entire  breadth  of  Oregon  to  the  Columbia,  through  that 
ftrtile  portion  of  the  State  west  of  the  Cascades,  will,  when  completed, 
M  largely  to  her  wealth  and  commerce.  The  material  for  the  construc- 
ttoQ  and  operation  of  the  first  fifty  miles  of  this  road,  commencing  at 
tbe  folambia  Kiver,  was  sent  forward  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
It  is  anticipated  that  the  Union  Pacific  road  will  connect  with  the 
( 'oluuibia  River  and  Puget  Sound  road  by  the  waters  of  the  Malheur, 
^M'ing  a  natural  division,  and,  proceeding  down  the  John  Day  Eiver 
thnmgh  a  rich  and  extensive  region,  will  reach  the  Columbia  Kiver  at 
tb*-  Dalles. 

Thv  important  towns  in  the  State  west  of  the  Cascades  are  Portland, 
fb^  chief  commercial  city,  with  a  population  of  about  nine  thousand, 
;^tiuteti  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Willamette  River,  twelve  miles  from 
NoNHith  and  one  hundred  miles  from  the  ocean  by  the  conrse  of  the 
I'^tiombia;  next  in  importance  is  Salem,  the  capital  of  the  State,  de- 
k'btfolly  located  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Willamette,  about  forty  miles 
vHith  of  Portland  by  the  meandering  of  the  river,  containing  a  popur 
I^tiim  of  four  thousand  five  hundred.  The  other  principal  towns  are 
<^vego,  Oregon  City,  Corvallis,  Albany,  Eugene  City,  Roseburg,  and 
•lackson^ille.  At  Oswego  is  located  the  first  iron  furnace  on  the  Pacific 
•"••ttst,  Eugene  City  is  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Willamette,  and 
lia^a  population  of  two  thousand.  Oregon  City,  situated  at  the  falls  of 
tbt'  Willamette,  has  a  woolen  and  paper  factory,  and  will  be  a  manufac- 
tonng  town  of  importance.  Albany  is  a  prosi)erous  town  and  known  as 
tli*»  {granary  of  Oregon,  with  a  population  of  twenty-five  hundred. . 

That  portion  of  the  State  extending  from  the  Cascades  to  Snake 
l^iver,  termed  Eastern  Oregon,  has  a  much  drier  climate  than  that  west 
<»f  the  Cascades,  and  is  more  subject  to  extremes  of  heat  and  cold ; 
'hf  greater  portion  of  the  soil  is  not  so  available  for  tillage,  yetfurnishes 
•«n  extensive  »cope  for  grazing.  Along  the  Columbia  River,  in  tbe  val- 
le>s  of  tbe  Umatilla  and  Walla-Walla  Rivers,  the  soil  is  highly  fertile, 
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the  agricultural  capacity  excellent.  Many  thriving  settlements,  with 
extensive  improvements  in  manufactures  and  agriculture,  exist  in  tliis 
portion  of  the  State.  In  the  great  valley  of  the  John  Day  River,  also 
bordering  on  the  Columbia,  are  some  of  the  oldest  settlements  m  tbe 
State,  extending  a  distance  of  nearly  one  hundred  miles  in  length  aloiijr 
the  prairie  bottoms  of  the  river.  The  larger  portion  of  this  valley,  as 
well  as  the  Des  Chutes  and  the  country  bordering  on  the  declivities 
of  the  Blue  Mountains,  are  tit  for  grazing  only,  and  for  this  pnqM)se 
are  excellent.  During  the  past  fiscal  year  extensive  surveys  have  been 
made  in  the  valley  of  the  John  Day. 

Settlements  have  extended  over  most  of  the  country  in  the  valleys  of 
Klamath  Lake,  Lost  River,  Goose  and  Harney  Lakes  in  the  southeavst 
em  portion  of  the  State,  through  which  the  Oregon  Central  military 
road  passes.  This  is  one  of  the  finest  sections  of  country  in  Oregon 
for  agricultural  purposes.  Numerous  tracts  of  land  in  the  Ocheco  Val- 
ley, in  the  central  portion  of  Oregon,  through  which  a  military  wagon 
road  passes,  have  recently  been  settled  and  cultivated. 

In  the  valleys  of  the  Grande  Ronde,  Powder,  Burnt,  Malheur,  and 
Owyhee  Rivers,  near  the  eastern  boundary',  are  situated  large  tnicts  ot 
tillable  land.  The  soil  is  of  good  quality,  and  agriculture  thrives.  Many 
vari(^ties  of  garden  vegetables  are  said  to  succeed  better  in  some  ot 
these  valleys  than  in  the  Willamette,  on  account  of  the  higher  temper- 
ature of  the  summer.  Timber  is  less  abundant  in  Eastern  Oregon  than 
west  of  the  Cascades;  on  the  sides  and  summits  of  the  Blue  Mountains, 
and  on  various  spurs  and  ridges  which  traverse  this  part  of  the  State,  are 
found  the  fir,  cedar,  hemlock,  pine,  find  other  varieties  of  forest  trees. 

The  Columbia,  Willamette,  Simke  River,  and  Clark's  Fork,  are  the  four 
principal  navigable  rivers.  All  of  these  rivers  have  been  and  are  now 
successfully  navigated  by  steamers.  The  Columbia,  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  important  rivers  on  thie  continent,  passes  through  the  wildest 
and  grandest  scenery,  perhaps,  in  the  world.  The  fir-covered  mountains 
of  the  Cascade  range  on  either  side,  with  massive  rocks  tlumsandsof 
feet  high  rising  from  its  surface,  with  Mount  Hood,  St.  Helens,  and 
Rainier,  from  ten  to  thirteen  thousand  feet  high,  in  the  distance,  jnewing 
the  clouds  with  their  snow-capped  peaks,  form  a  scene  of  unsuri)assed 
grandeur  and  ma-gnificence. 

A  railroad  has  been  recentlj^  constructed  around  the  Cascades  at  a 
point  on  the  river  some  sixty  miles  east  of  the  mouth  of  the  Willamette; 
the  rapids  here  are  similar  to  those  of  Niagara  below  the  falls,  and  obstruct 
navigation  for  a  distance  of  five  miles:  Forty -five  milesabove  this  point,  at 
the  Dalles,  the  river  is  again  obstructed  by  rapids  for  a  distance  of  fifteen 
miles,  around  which  is  railroad  communication.   From  the  latter  point  thi» 
river  is  navigable  for  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  mih^s  t<» 
White  Bluffs,  or  three  hundred  miles  from  the  ocean.    Snake  River 
empties  into  the  Columbia  about  twelve  miles  north  of  old  Fort  Walhi- 
Walla,  and  is  navigable  as  high  up  as  Lewiston  in  Idaho,  a  distance  of 
one  hundred  and  sixty  miles.    The  Willamette  is  navigable  from  its 
mouth  to  Eugene  City,  a  distance  of  two  hundred  miles.    The  only 
obstruction  to  the  navigation  of  this  river  is  a  fall  of  forty  fei»t  at 
Oregon  City,  making  a  portage  of  one  mile  necessary.    Vast  quantities 
of  delicious  salmon  of  many  varieties  abound  in  the  Columbia  and  its 
tributaries,  forming  an  important  article  of  commerce. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Columbia  are  the  towns  of  Astoria,  Kiiinier, 
St.  Helens,  Dalles,  and  Umatilla.  Dalles,  situated  at  the  npi>er  rapids 
in  the  river,  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  miles  from  the  ocean,  owe-^ 
its  importance  to  the  interniption  of  navigation,  requiring  freight  and 
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p^issongers  to  be  transpoi-ted  by  land  a  distance  of  several  miles.  The 
{jnwth  of  the  place  must  keep  pace  with  the  development  of  the  basin 
i>r  the  Upj)er  Colambia,  all  the  commerce  of  which  must  go  down  the 
river. 

The  mineral  resources  of  Orepfon,  though  not  so  thoroughly  pros- 
jretHl  a«  those  of  adjacent  States  and  Territories,  are  both  extensive 
and  viiiaahle,  and  will,  doubtless,  at  some  future  time  form  a  prominent 
Mtime  of  wealth.  Placer  mining  has  been  carried  on  extensively  and 
piiifitably  in  the  southern  counties  since  1852,  and  the  mines  of  John 
Day  and  Powder  Rivers  have  jielded  several  millions  of  dollars  since 
tlieir  di.scovery  in  18G0.  The  annual  product  of  these  mines,  until 
witbiu  the  last  two  years,  has  been  from  $1,500,000  to  $2,000,000.  In 
commuu  with  the  surface  deposits  elsewhere,  there  is  a  gradual  diminu- 
tiou  as  the  placers  become  exhausted ;  new  discoveries,  however,  are 
Wm^  <*ontinually  made.  Numerous  gold-bearing  quartz  lodes  have 
lM»ri  discovered  in  various  parts  of  the  State,  but  none  of  them  have 
Wn  dt'veh>ped  to  any  great  extent.  East  of  P^ugene  City,  near  the 
north  branch  of  the  Willamette,  some  excellent  lodes  have  been  pros- 
I»rt'te<L  The  Blue  Mountains  in  the  vicinity  of  Canyon  City,  John  Day 
Kiver,  alwnnd  in  paying  quartz. 

liV  far  the  most  important  mineral  yet  discovered  in  the  State  is  the 
vi<t  denosit  of  iron  known  to  exist  between  the  Willamette  River, 
ji«()ve  i'ortland,  and  the  Columbia,  at  St.  Helens.  Of  the  entire  extent 
'^  this  valuable  deposit  there  is  as  yet  but  little  knowledge,  but  it  has 
^MU  traced  for  a  distance  of  at  least  twenty-five  miles,  and  is,  beyond 
•i'>ubt,  iDexhaustible.  Copper  has  been  found  in  the  Calapooya  I^Iouu- 
tiins,  wear  the  centnd  portion  of  the  State. 

OrvjTon  is  i>ei'.uliarly  a  crop-raising  and  fruit-gro\\ing  State,  though 
^>y  lio  means  deficient  in  valuable  mineral  resources.  Possessing  a  cli- 
mate of  unrivaled  salubrity,  abounding  in  vast  tracts  of  rich  arable 
UihIh,  heavily  timbered  throughout  its  mountain  ranges,  watered  by  in- 
iiiniiemble  springs  and  streams,  and  subject  to  none  of  the  drawbacks 
unsin*?  from  the  chilling  winds  and  seasons  of  aridity  which  prevail 
Jnivjier  S4>uth,  it  is  justly  considered  the  most  favored  region  on  the 
1  Vitic  sloiie  a8  a  home  for  an  agricultural  and  manufactiuing  popu- 
litiou. 

Owring  to  the  termination  of  Indian  difficulties,  and  the  appropriation 
"I'Liuds  by  Congress  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  a  railroad  across  the 
•iiuutry  to  the  Columbia,  before  alluded  to,  and  the  numerous  wagon 
;«aU  through  the  interior  of  the  State  in  operation  or  contemplated, 
^"lementi*  have  increased  with  wonderful  rapidity  during  the  past 
^'•ar.  and  the  various  private  and  public  enterprises  of  her  inhabitants 
[**\e  donrisbcHl  in  a  remarkable  degree.  The  quantity  of  land  Which 
iM<  lH*en  disiM>8e<l  of  by  the  goveniment  in  the  State  is  9,237,020^75 
;«'n*s,  and  the  total  number  of  acres  under  cultivation  is  not  far  from 
•['"•MMio,  The  area  of  public  lands  undisposed  of  in  the  State  is 
"d,7:>7,7:{9.25  a<!res.  The  land  offices  for  the  disposal  of  the  public 
'i»inain  are  located  at  Oregon  City,  Roseburg,  and  Le  Grand. 

\V4sui5GTOX  TfiERiTORY,  the  most  distant  northwestern  section  of 
^b'*  Union  lieforc  the  acquisition  of  Alaska,  hus  the  British  possessions 
"*i  tile  north,  the  Columbia  River  and  Oregon  on  the  south,  the  Terri- 
^"i>  of  Idaho  on  the  east,  with  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the  west,  embrac- 
"*::  51  total  area  of  69,994  scpiare  miles,  or  44,796,100  acres,  which  may 
'»•*  ('laHKi(]<*<l  with  approximate  correctness  as  follows,  viz: 

TimlKTwl  Ian<l8 20,000,000  acres. 

I'rairie  kindd 20,000,000      " 
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Covered  by  the  waters  of  Puget's  Soniid,  lakes,  and 

bays 1,500,000  acres. 

Mountains,  (baiTens) 3,296,160     « 

The  surveys  during  the  past  fiscal  year  amounted  to  600,879  acres,  to 
which  add  the  number  of  acres  previously  surveyed,  4,462,896,  and  we 
have  for  the  total  amount  of  surveyed  lands  in  the  Territory  5,063,775 
acres. 

The  continuous  chain  of  mountains  known  as  the  Sierra  K'evada  in 
California,  takes  the  name  of  Cascade  Range  through  Oregon,  Wash- 
ington Territory,  and  British  Columbia.  They  traverse  this  Territory, 
varying  but  little  from  a  north  and  south  course,  at  an  average  distance 
from  the  coast  of  one  hundred  miles,  deriving  their  name  from  the 
innumerable  beautiful  cascades  which  pour  from  their  crevices  at  various 
heights.  Thisrange,  as  in  Oregon,  separates  the Territoryinto  two  unequal 
divisions,  the  eastern  and  western,  differing  from  eaeh  other  in  climate, 
soil,  geological  character,  and  natural  productions.  The  loftiest  peaks 
in  this  range  are  Rainier,  St.  Helens,  Baker,  and  Adams,  each  from 
nine  to  thirteen  thousand  feet  in  height. 

The  Coast  Mountains  do  not  traverse  the  entire  breadth  of  the  country, 
but  are  located  between  Hood's  Canal  and  the  ocean,  in  the  northwestern 
portion  of  the  Territory.  Mount  Olympia,  the  highest  mountain  in  this 
range,  attains  the  height  of  eight  thousand  feet,  and  is  distinctly  visible 
iit  sea  many  miles  from  the  coast.  The  name  Olympia  is  now  generally 
applied  to  this  range.  Around  and  from  the  base  of  this  main  sierra 
the  numerous  mountains  descend  to  foot-hills  and  spurs,  abruptly  termi- 
nating in  the  sandy  beach  of  the  ocean. 

That  portion  of  the  Territory  east  of  the  Cascades  is  not  very  equally 
divided  by  the  Columbia  River,  thus  constituting  three  natural  divisions: 
Western  Washington,  termed  the  Puget  Sound  country.  Central  Wash- 
ington, or  Yakama  Valley,  and  Eastern  Washington,  sometimes  termed 
the  upper  country,  and  sometimes  the  Walla- Walla  Valley  and  Spokane 
Plains. 

The  field,  orchard,  and  garden  products  west  of  the  Cascade  Range 
are  similar  to  those  of  the  Willamette  Valley.  The  crops  of  wheat,  bar- 
ley, and  oats,  are  equal  to  any  region  on  the  continent.  In  fruits,  the 
apple,  pear,  cherry,  and  plum,  are  abundant  and  of  excellent  quality. 
The  coolness  of  the  nights  is  unfavorable  to  the  maturing  of  Indian 
(jorn,  peaches,  and  grapes,  yet  in  well-sheltered  places  in  the  valleys 
these  are  successfully  cultivated.  This  western  section  embraces  Puget 
Sound  Basin,  the  valley  of  the  Chehalis,  the  basin  of  Shoal  Water  Bay, 
and  the  country  drained  by  the  Lower  Columbia  and  its  northern 
tributaries.  Puget  Sound,  though  properly  the  smallest  subdivision, 
is  the  name  given  to  that  vast  ramification  of  waters  known  by  illus- 
trious navigators  as  the  Strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca,  Admiralty'  Inlets  HowVs 
Canal,  and  Puget  Sound,  together  with  the  almost  innumerable  bays, 
harbors,  and  iiilets,  each  having  a  separate  name.  These  waters,  extend- 
ing from  the  47th  to  the  49th  degree  of  latitude,  cover  an  area  of  l,5iK) 
square  miles,  with  a  total  shore  line  of  1,594  miles. 

There  is  no  State  in  the  Union,  and  perhaps  no  country  in  the  world, 
of  the  same  extent,  possessing  so  many  excellent  harbors  and  such 
extensive  facilities  for  commerce.  At  the  head  of  Puget  Sound  is  sit- 
uated Olympia,  the  capital  of  the  Territory.  At  other  j^oiutson  the  Iwr- 
(lers  of  this  great  inland  sea  are  the  towns  of  Port  Townsend,  Whateom, 
Steilacoom,  and  Seattle.  Along  Hood's  Canal  are  immense  saw-mills; 
also  at  Port  Ludlow,  Port  Orchard,  and  Miller's.  These  mills  manu- 
facture annually  forty  million  feet  of  lumber. 
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The  foreats  embrace  the  red  and  yellow  pine,  of  gigantic  growth,  often 
attaining  a  height  of  three  hundred  feet  and  from  nine  to  twelve  feet 
in  diameter.  This  is  now  the  great  timber  market  of  the  Pacific  coast, 
•Ami  the  maritime  nations  of  the  world  will  doubtless,  at  no  distant  day, 
procure  their  masts  and  spars  from  this  region.  Vast  quantities  of 
Inmber,  besides  wheat  and  fish,  are  annually  exported  to  Australia, 
China,  Japan,  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  and  ports  on  the  western  coast 
of  South  America. 

The  valleys  of  the  Puyallup  and  Stuck  Rivers,  emptying  into  Puget 
Sound,  afford  a  large  quantity  of  good  agricultural  land.  The  soil  in 
the  river  bottoms  is  thinly  timbered  with  maple,  ash,  balm,  and  willow. 
These  lands  yield  heavy  crops  of  wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  while  vege 
tables  attain  enormous  size.  The  lughlands  are  generally  rolling,  and 
well  adapted  to  cultivation. 

In  the  valleys  of  the  Skayit  Biver,  rising  in  the  Cascade  Eange,  the 
Stila-squa-mish,  Snohomish,  and  Snoqualmie,  also  emptying  into  Puget 
Sound,  are  found  large  tracts  of  cleared  lands  possessing  soil  highly 
fertile.  Through  the  vallej^s  of  Yakama  and  Nachess  a  military  road 
jmses  from  Fort  Walla- Walla,  across  the  Cascade,  to  Steilacoom.  An 
♦•xt^'nsive  and  rich  agricultural  region  is  found  in  all  of  these  valleys, 
and  w  rapidly  filling  up  with  enterprising  settlers.  The  greater  portion 
of  this  section  has  been  surveyed.  In  the  valley  of  the  Skokomish  River, 
Thich  takes  its  rise  in  the  Coast  Range  and  empties  into  Hood's  Canal 
j«ome  thirty  miles  northeast  of  Olympia,  the  soil  is  equal  to  the  best  bot- 
tom land  in  the  western  States.  The  average  yield  of  potatoes  to  the  aci'e 
i^  MX  hundred  bushels,  wheat  forty,  peas  sixty,  timothy  hay  five  tons, 
and  oats  seventy  bushels.  Into  Hood's  Canal,  at  different  points  from 
live  to  thirty'  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Skokomish,  several  streams 
empty,  the  valleys  of  which  are  marked  by  the  same  general  features  as 
that  of  Skokomish. 

The  Chehalis  River  rises  in  the  Cascade  Mountains  not  far  north  of 
the  Colombia,  and  is  navigable  for  light-draught  steamers  a  distance  of 
^ixt.v  DiileH  firom  Gray's  Harbor,  into  which  it  empties.  The  valley  bor- 
«lfring  this  river  is  the  richest  and  most  extensive  body  of  agricultural 
Ijud  in  the  western  section,  and  well  deserves  the  term  given  it,  the  gar- 
diQ  spot  of  Washington  Territory.  The  valley  varies  in  breadth  from 
fifteen  to  fifty  miles.  Surveys  have  been  extended  over  a  considerable 
I"irtion  of  it  during  the  past  fiscal  year.  Shoal  Water  Bay,  the  most 
••xrellent  harbor  tetween  San  Francisco  and  the  Strait  of  Fuca,  is  situ- 
•>t»tlin  the  southwestern  portion  of  the  Territory,  separated  from  the  Co- 
lumbia River  by  a  narrow  strip  of  land.  The  annual  shipment  of  oysters 
liken  from  this  bay  amounts  to  forty  thousand  baskets.  Codfish,  hali- 
'^t,  and  sturgeon,  are  also  abundant.  Cowlitz  Valley,  bordering  on  the 
<'«»lTinibia,  has  line  agricultural  land,  both  prairie  and  bottom. 

The  climate  of  Washington  Territory  west  of  Cascade  Eange,  although 
•>  in;;  north  of  Oregon,  is  similar  to  the  climate  of  that  State,  and  is 
♦^w-ntiaUy  different  from  that  portion  east  of  the  Cascade  Mountains. 
J*  i'*  not  unusual  for  the  winter  months  to  be  mild,  without  snow  or  ice. 
lieliaMe  information  has  been  received  showing  that  during  the  past  six- 
tH'U  years  but  three  winters  have  been  known  so  severe  as  to  render  it 
'•neARary  to  house  and  feed  stock.  The  prudent  stock- raiser,  how- 
-^er,  pn>\ides  from  six  weeks  to  two  mouths  feed  for  the  winter.  The 
summers  are  unsurpassed  in  loveliness. 

In  the  central  portion  of  the  Territory,  situated  between  the  Cascade 
MrmntainK  and  the  Columbia  River,  with  the  exception  of  the  valleys  of 
the  Yakama,  Methow,  Okinapum,  and  Ne-hoi-at-pugun,  the  soil  is  usu- 
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ally  thin,  sterile,  stony,  and  diy.  On  the  tributaries  of  the  Yakama. 
particularly  toward  its  upper  waters,  the  land  is  hig:hly  fertile  and  well 
{idapted  to  most  crops.  The  same  is  true  of  Yakama  Valley  itself. 
Surveys  have  recently  been  extended  over  a  large  portion  of  this  region, 
and  extensive  settlements  exist.  The  Ne-hoi-at-pu-gun  has  numerous 
beautiful  prairies  in  its  valley,  and  the  hills  surrounding  it,  partially 
wooded,  are  to  a  great  ext<?nt  arable.  Timber  of  large  growth  is  scarce 
in  this  section  of  the  Territory,  with  the  exception  of  the  countrj*  alou;; 
the  northern  tributaries  of  the  Yakama,  where  good  building  pine  is 
abundant.  Where  proper  attention  is  exercised  by  the  farmer  in  regard 
to  seed-time  in  Central  Washington,  no  danger  need  be  apprehended 
ftom  droughts. 

The  Columbia  Eiver,  traversing  the  whole  breadth  of  the  Territory 
from  north  to  south,  and  then  forming  a  large  part  of  its  southern 
boundary,  constitutes  a  main  artery  for  travel  and  transportation  of 
grain  and  produce  from  the  great  interior  to  the  ocean,  and,  in  the  present 
incomplete  condition  of  roads,  via  the  Cascade  Eange,  affords  the  chan- 
nel of  communication  between  the  inhabitants  separated  by  that  moun- 
tain chain.  The  great  importance  of  this  river  must  be  acknowledged 
when  the  statement  is  made  that  a  laud  portage  of  only  four  hundre4l 
and  fifty  miles  is  requiredto  connect  thenavigablewatersof  the  Missouri 
and  Columbia. 

East  of  the  Columbia  Eiver  the  greater  portion  of  the  country  is  un- 
cultivat-ed.  The  Colville  Valley,  in  the  northeastern  portion  of  the 
Territory,  has  large  quantities  of  land  surveyed,  and  numerous  thrivinjr 
settlements  exist.  The  Walla- Walla  Valley,  in  the  southeastern  portion 
of  this  region,  between  the  Columbia  Eiver  and  Blue  Mountains,  con- 
tains over  a  million  acres  of  arable  land,  and  has  a  population  of  several 
thousand  inhabitants.  Large  quantities  of  grain  and  produce,  the  re- 
sidt  of  their  labors,  are  shipped  down  the  Columbia  Eiver  to  a  ready 
market.  In  the  Columbia  and  Palouse  Valleys  are  immense  tracts  of 
land  suitable  for  agricultural  purposes.  Sheep-raising  succeeds  admir- 
ably in  this  locality. 

The  climate  of  Eastern  Washington  in  winter  corresponds  with  that  of 
Pennsylvania.  The  summers  are  usually  dry  and  hot.  The  annual  fall 
of  rain-is  only  about  one-fourth  as  much  as  in  the  vicinity  of  Puget 
Sound. 

Coal  of  excellent  quality  is  found  in  abundance  near  Bellingham  Bay, 
Shoakmin  Eiver,  and  streams  leading  into  Lake  Whatcom,  west  of  tlie 
Cascade  Mountains.  Large  quantities  are  annually  shii>[)ed  to  Sun 
Francisco  market,  where  it  is  principally  consumed  by  ocean  steamers. 
Gold  has  been  found  in  considerable  quantities  in  the  streams  flow- 
ing from  the  Coast  or  Olympia  Mountains ;  and  rich  placer  diggings 
exist  on  the  banks  and  bars  of  the  Yakama,  Wenatchee,  and  Okinegoii 
Elvers. 

Washington  Territory  contains  innumerable  tracts  of  valuable  but 
uncultivated  land,  unopened  mines,  undeveloped  fisheries,  and  iK)Ssesses 
almost  every  possible  source  of  wealth  and  employment  for  human  in- 
dustry, to  which  the  government  invites  settlers  by  the  liberal  offer  of 
homesteads,  presenting  reasonable  assurance  of  abounding  wealth  in 
the  future.  The  projected  railroads  through  the  interior,  and  the  private 
enterprise  of  her  inhabitants,  w^arrant  the  belief  that  the  development 
of  the  wondrous  resources  of  this  remote  jiolitical  di\ision  will  be  most 
rapid. 

There  are  41,377,123.96  acres  of  public  laud  undisposed  of  iii  the 
Territory. 
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The  United  States  territory  on  the  North  Pacific,  or  the 
Russian  purcuase  known  as  Alaska. — ^Five  and  a  half  degrees 
north  of  Washington  Territory,  separated  therefrom  by  British  Colum- 
bia, hes  Alaska,  the  new  territory  acquired  from  the  Eussian  govern- 
ment by  the  treaty  of  March  30,  1867,  extending  from  north  hititiide 
^^  40'  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  bounded  on  the  east  by  British  America, 
aod  on  the  west  by  the  Pacific  Ocean,  Behring  Sea,  and  Behring  Strait. 

The  laws  of  the  United  States  relative  to  customs,  commerce,  and  nav- 
igation, were  extimded  over  this  region  by  act  of  Congress  approved 
July  27, 18C8,  and  provision  was  thereby  made  for  the  collection  of  the 
national  revenue ;  but  the  territorial  organization  has  not  yet  been  con- 
rammated,  nor  has  provision  been  made  for  the  recognition  of  individ- 
oal  possessory  rights  to  any  part  of  the  lands,  town  or  harbor  sites  of 
this  portion  of  the  public  domain.  In  order  that  the  residents  of  this 
seftion  of  our  country  may  be  granted  the  same  privileges  conc^^ded  to 
settlers  eJsewhere  ui>on  our  public  lands,  it  is  recommended  that  the 
United  States  public  landsysteni  be  there  extended  by  legislative  auth- 
ority, ui  order  that  encouragement  may  be  given  to  the  proper  husband- 
ing and  development  of  the  resources  of  the  country.  As  commerce  and 
travel  gradually  develop  the  facts  relative  to  the  ability  of  this  Territory 
to  support  a  large  population  in  the  comforts  of  civilization,  the  former 
populstf'  prejudice  against  it,  arising  from  its  northern  latitude,  dies  away. 
Emigmtiou  there  increases,  but  this  would  undoubtedly  be  augmented 
by  legislative  provision  for  those  who  may  desire  to  become  permanent 
pwidents  and  acquire  titles  to  lands  in  this  remote  region. 

A  brief  comparison  of  the  geographical  position  of  Alaska  with  other 
better  kuown  countries  will  serve  to  remove  objections  still  prevalent 
against  its  value,  and  the  utility  of  its  purchase  by  our  government.  Its 
limits  are  54^  Aiy  on  the  south,  and  71^  on  the  north.  The  Scandina- 
vian peninsula  of  Norway  and  Sweden  extends  from  55^  20'  to  71^  12' 
HortU  latitude,  supporting  a  population  of  six  millions  upon  an  area  of 
:?1*3,3;U  square  miles,  or  an  average  of  twenty  persons  to  the  square  mile. 
Alaska,  with  an  area  of  577,390  square  miles,  and,  as  far  as  develop- 
ments have  reached,  possessing  equal  advantages  with  Scandinavia 
in  point  of  resources  and  climate,  would,  therefore,  seem  capable  of  sup- 
porting nearly  twice  the  population  of  that  peninsula.  Scotland  extends 
trow  540  38'  north  latitude  to  58^  40',  and  supports  a  population  of 
3,<>61^1,  acconling  to  the  census  of  1861,  or  about  one  hundred  to  the 
•quare  mile.  Few  who  are  conversant  with  the  history  of  the  develop- 
aoit  of  the  arts  and  sciences  and  the  commerce  of  Europe  would  venture 
to  dispute  the  claims  of  both  Scandinavia  and  Scotland  to  all  the 
advantages  of  civdization,  besides  the  admitted  fact  that  they  are 
•mong  the  foremost  in  shaping  the  destinies  of  Europe.  Scotland 
enjoys  a  much  more  genial  climate  than  Sweden  and  Norway,  owing 
to  the  intiuence  of  the  Gulf  Stream ;  this  fact  may  account  for  its 
greater  {K>pulation.  Alaska  enjoys  similar  advantages,  arising  fix)m 
the  warm  current  of  equatorial  waters,  called  by  the  Japanese  the  Kiiro 
Siwo,  or  Black  Stream,  and  by  navigators  generally  the  Japan  Cur- 
rent Tills  stream,  flowing  through  the  China  Sea  opposite  Niphon,  in 
»  northeasterly  direction,  strikes  the  North  American  coast  about  mid- 
way between  Vancouver  and  Baranof  Islands — a  bi-anch,  called  the  Kamt- 
rfiatka  current,  separating  from  the  main  stream  and  runniiig  through 
B**hring  Strait  into  the  Arctic  Ocean.  The  narrowness  of  this  strait  ad- 
mits of  feeble  reactionary  currents  from  the  north,  and  these  are  deflected 
toward  the  Asiatic  continent  by  the  projecting  Aleutian  Islands,  the 
ameliorating  influence  of  the  Japan  current  upon  the  Alaskan  coast  be- 
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ing,  therefore,  almost  entirely  without  intermission  or  abatement  This 
fact,  together  with  meteorological  observations  by  the  Russian  anthori- 
ties,  supported  by  later  developments  of  American  climatology,  give 
ground  for  the  presumption  that  Alaska  assimilates  more  to  Scotland 
than  to  Scandinaviainitfi  climatic  peculiarities,  and  indicates  its  capacity, 
especially,  on  parallels  south  of  60°  north  latitude,  to  support  a  dense 
population. 

It  has  been  ascertained  that  the  climate  and  soil  of  the  lower  portion 
of  the  Territory  are  adapted  to  very  considerable  agricultural  production, 
especially  the  belt  of  land  lying  on  the  sea-coast,  separating  British  Co- 
lumbia from  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the  region  in  the  vicinity  of  Prince  Wil- 
liam Sound  and  Cook's  Kiver,  Alaska  Peninsula,  and  most  of  the  Aleu> 
tian  and  other  islands,  more  particularly  Baranof,  Prince  of  Wales,  Tchil- 
chagof.  Admiralty,  Oonalaska,  and  Kodiak.  These  embrace  lands  suit- 
able for  agriculture  sufficient  to  support  a  large  population,  and  a  cli- 
mate which  would  compare  favorably  with  that  of  some  of  the  most 
densely  iK)pulated  portionsof  Scotland  or  Sweden  and  Norway.  It  is  not 
probable  that  the  agricultural  products  of  Alaska  will  soon  attain  such 
importance  as  to  i^mish  any  surplus,  but  the  other  resources  of  the 
country  are  likely  to  attract  thither  a  population  sufficiently  large  to  in- 
sure a  handsome  reward  to  the  cultivator  who  may  raise  such  fruits, 
vegetables,  and  grains,  as  can  there  be  successfully  grown.  In  that  view 
the  land  interest  must  attain  to  no  inconsiderable  proportions,  causing 
the  disposal  to  settlers  of  such  lands  as  are  suitable  for  cultivation.  The 
presence  of  many  indigenous  vegetables  and  fruits,  and  the  great  abund- 
ance of  berries,  are  evidences  of  the  availability  of  the  soil  and  climate 
for  successful  agriculture. 

The  area  of  lands  in  Alaska  which  can  be  disposed  of  to  settlers  un- 
der the  United  States  land  system,  for  agricultural  purposes,  has  been 
estimated  by  high  authority  at  twenty  thousand  square  miles,  or  twelve 
million  eight  hundred  thousand  acres,  with  a  probability  of  its  exceed- 
ing rather  tlian  falling  short  of  that  amount.  This  area  would  funiish, 
under  the  operation  of  the  pre-emption  and  homestead  laws,  homes  for 
more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  families,  with  profitable  occu- 
pation in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  Besides  this  agricultural  capacity, 
there  will  necessarily  be  many  town  and  harbor  sites  to  be  disposed  of 
by  the  government,  situated  upon  lands  valueless  for  other  purposes 
than  the  accommodation  of  commercial  and  fishing  interests.  The 
government  will  also  be  called  upon  to  convey  titles  to  mining  claims, 
there  beingtracts  in  Alaska  known  to  contain  ores  of  gold,  silver,  iron, 
copper,  and  coal. 

Under  the  Russian  occupation  of  Alaska  the  fur  and  fishing  monop- 
olies virtually  controlled  the  country,  and  other  possible  resources,  such 
as  mining,  agriculture,  and  manufactures,  were  subservient  to  the  in- 
terests of  those  monopolies.  This  explains  the  neglect  of  the  mines, 
and  is  the  reason  why  the  country  was  not  cultivated  further  than  what 
was  necessary  in  raising  the  few  vegetables  absolutely  required  by 
trappers  and  fishermen.  A  new  era  is  already  oi)ening  in  this  region 
through  American  enterprise. 

The  existence  of  extensive  deposits  of  gold  in  various  interior  sec- 
tions of  this  Territory  has  been  for  some  time  past  an  establisheil  fact, 
the  report^  of  travelers  all  uniting  in  this  respect.  Since  the  Anierican 
occupation,  miners  have  been  known  to  realize  from  two  to  seven  dollars 
l>er  day  in  placer  mining  on  the  Stikine  River,  the])lacer  detritus  being 
considered,  from  the  specimens  obtained,  sure  indiciitions  of  rich  beds 
of  ore  in  the  hills  and  mountains. 
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A  party  of  explorers  started  early  la>st  season  from  Oregon  for  the  Skena 
River,  and  were  for  some  time  supposed  to  have  been  lost  in  Queen  Char- 
lotte's Sound;  bntthe  American  consul  at  Victoria,  Vancouver  Island, 
rabseqnently  announced  their  safety,  stating  that  they  had  found  a  rich 
Uold  field  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Taquo  River,  where  in  lumps  they  were 
picking  up  the  i^recious  metals.  This  information  was  credited  in  Sitka, 
and  every  available  vessel  was  reported  to  have  been  brought  into  requi- 
sition to  convey  adventurers  to  the  place.  The  finding  of  gold  in  valuable 
qnantitie^on  the  Stikine  River,  which  is  a  large  stream  running  through 
thesontheni  x>ortion  of  Alaska,  just  north  of  the  boundary  line,  and  rising 
in  British  Columbia,  has  been  frequently  reported  from  the  times  of  the 
eariiest  travels  in  that  region  down  to  the  present.  The  interest  in  the 
gold  mines  of  the  Territory  seems  to  be  increasing  as  new  developments 
are  heiDg  made,  and  miners  are  known  to  have  left  the  gold  fields  of  the 
Rooky  Mountains  and  the  Sierra  Nevada  in  view  of  the  inducements 
fnrnisbed  by  the  mines  of  Alaska.  Geologists  have  reported  the  exist- 
ence of  large  dex>osits  of  silver  and  copper  ore  in  this  Territory,  and 
almost  inexhaustible  beds  of  iron  ore ;  but  mines  of  these  metals  have 
not  yet  been  worked  to  any  extent. 

Among  the  most  prominent  of  the  mineral  deposits  of  the  Territory 
are  its  extensive  beds  of  excellent  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal  found 
in  many  of  the  islands,  and  near  the  sea-coast  on  the  main  land,  in  close 
proximity  to  excellent  harbors,  promising  our  commerce  convenient  and 
inexhaustible  coaling  depots  in  the  !North  Pacific ;  an  advantage  which 
is  important  in  view  of  the  fisheries  and  fur  trade  of  that  region. 

The  fisheries  of  Alaska  are  among  the  finest  in  the  world,  embracing 
salmon,  herring,  halibut,  and  codfish;  these  fishes  seeming  to  throng  its 
waters  in  unlimited  numbers.  Sturgeon,  white  fi^sh,  and  pike,  are  abund- 
ant in  the  rivers,  and  in  the  adjacent  seas  the  whale  fisheries  are  attended 
▼ith  better  success  than  elsewhere  in  the  waters  of  the  globe.  In  1857, 
of  the  six  or  seven  hundred  whalers  of  all  descriptions  sailing  under 
the  American  flag,  at  least  one-half,  embraeing  most  of  the  larger  craft, 
were  employed  in  the  North  Pacific.  The  business  of  fishing  is  carried 
on  in  this  country  with  success  during  the  entire  year.  On  the  ice- 
eovered  rivers  in  winter  large  oblong  holes  are  cut  and  barrel  traps  of 
net-work  are  placed,  which,  being  allowed  to  remain  in  the  water  but  a 
veiy  short  time,  are  drawn  up  literally  crowded  with  the  llnest  and  most 
delicate  fish.  It  is  in  this  manner,  and  by  hunting,  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  interior  during  the  winter  principally  subsist.  In  the  warm  su  mmer 
months,  when  the  rivers  areopen,  spears,  weirs,  and  hand-nets,  areemploy- 
ed,  while  fishing  with  hook  and  line  is  a  favorite  method.  The  natives 
disrard  the  use  of  barbed  hooks,  preferring  to  lose  many  fish  rather  than 
nndergo  the  additional  trouble  of  withdrawing  the  barb  from  strong  cart- 
thipnons  gills.  These  fisheries  were  not  absolutely  closed  to  our  country- 
men by  the  Russian  government  prior  to  the  acquisition  of  the  territory, 
bat  the  disadvantages  under  which  they  labored,  in  consequence  of  their 
^  being  allowed  to  construct  curing  and  drying  establishments  on  the 
^onst,  compelling  them  to  go  to  San  Francisco  for  this  purpose,  were 
^leh  as  to  materially  restrict  this  interest  and  prevent  its  extension 
to  any  considerable  importance.  Besides  the  disadvantages  mentioned, 
•ftder  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  1832,  our  fishermen  were  liable  at 
^y  time  to  be  forbidden  these  waters.  Since  the  transfer  to  American 
Sovereignty,  the  free  use  of  land  and  waters,  affording  unequaled  facil- 
^tk*,  has  attraeteil  a  large  number  of  our  fishermen,  and  the  product  of 
^heir  industry  has  attained  to  great  importance.  Adjoining  the  island  of 
<>onalaska  a'  superior  bank  for  cod  fishing  has  been  developed,  the  fish 
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bein^ unsurpassed  in  size,  richness,  and  delicacy.  There,  too,  exist  excpl- 
lent  facilities  for  drying  on  the  island.  Other  extensive  banks  are  known 
to  exist  at  different  points  on  the  coast,  offering  inducements  which  rival 
thoseof  Newfoundland,  Cape  Cod,  or  any  other  point  on  the  Atlantic  coast 
The  salmon  fisheries  of  Alaska  are  unsiiri)assed,  tlie  fish  being  of  great 
size  and  delicacy,  and  so  abundant  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  in  the 
streams  emptying  into  the  Pacific  as  to  perish  in  great  numbers  simply 
from  overcrowding.  A  peculiarity  of  the  salmon  is,  the  further  north  it  is 
found  it  improves  in  delicacy  of  flavor  and  texture.  A  large  variety  of 
salmon  inhabiting  the  Yukon  itiver  is  said  to  be  extremely  rich,  tbe 
flavor  unequaled,  and  the  fiber  delicate  even  in  the  largest,  which 
sometimes  are  more  than  five  feet  in  length.  Their  skins  are  useil 
for  the  sides  of  boats.  Hening  and  halibut  are  also  very  abundaut 
in  the  waters  of  Alaska.  The  fishing  for  these  is  an  enterprise  whicb, 
though  already  very  important,  is  yet  cajjable  of  v^ast  extension. 

In  the  production  of  valuable  furs  it  is  presumed  that  this  region 
is  not  excelled,  the  collection  and  exportation  of  these  having  been,  up 
to  this  time,  its  greatest  source  of  wealth  and  its  most  attractive  indus- 
try. Merely  from  the  islands  north  of  the  Aleutian  Group,  and  the  i)eii- 
insula  of  Alaska,  tbe  liussian  Fur  Company  reported  the  gathering  au- 
nuallj  of  seal  skins  valued  at  $540,000,  and  it  is  estimated  that  these 
skins,  to  the  value  of  $1,000,000  per  annum,  can,  under  judicious  manage- 
ment, be  taken  from  the  same  gi'ound  without  depletion  of  the  species. 
The  seal  is  not  confined  to  the  more  northern  islands,  the  Aleutian  and 
others  still  further  south,  as  well  as  the  shores  of  the  main  land,  jwssei^ 
ing  these  animals  in  great  abundance,  besides  those  bearing  more  valu- 
able furs,  such  as  the  seaotter, black  fox,  silver  fox,  sable, and  ermine. 
Other  valuable  furs  are  here  also  obtiiined  and  are  a  source  of  great 
profit,  such  as  beaver,  lynx,  marten,  river  or  land  otter,  miiskrat,  mole, 
wolf,  ursine  seal,  reindeer,  and  the  skins  of  the  black,  brown,  grizzly, 
and  ])olar  bears.  The  beaver  is  valuable  not  only  for  its  fur  but  for  its 
yiehling  castoreum^  an  article  of  commerce  extensively  employed  by  tbe 
medical  fraternity.  Eussian  official  tables  exhibit  the  collection  of  this 
article  to  t\\Q  extent  of  7,122  sacks,  in  the  period  of  seven  years,  from  the 
islands  and  shores  of  Alaska.  The  deer  are  very  plentifiU,  and  valuahle 
for  the  excellent  venison  they  furnish  as  well  as  for  their  skins. 

The  committee  appointed  last  February  to  consider  the  subject  of 
protecting  the  seal  trade  recently  reported  that  the  Russian  Fur  Com- 
pany c<3llected  during  the  season  of  1866-'G7,  from  the  islands  of  Oona- 
laska.  Omega,  St.  Michael,  Atkha,  Alton,  Kodiac,  and  from  Cook's  In- 
let, 7,990  muskrat-skins,  558  lynx,  6,738  foxes,  220  bears,  18,47(>  beavers, 
6,738  martens,  2,765  land  otters,  and  3,905  sea  otters,  in  all  estunated  iu 
value  at  $350,000.  From  the  islands  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  George  were 
taken  137,943  fur  seals  and  3,657  foxes,  valued  at  $900,000.  The  com- 
mittee found  that  the  total  value  of  the  furs  taken  by  the  company  from 
the  islands  named  during  the  years  of  1866  and  1867  was  $1,250,900,  au 
annual  average  of  $025,000 ;  also  that  seal  oil  was  collected  in  these 
years  to  the  value  of  $150,000,  after  leaving  seals  enough  to  supply  food 
to  the  natives,  besides  large  quantities  of  very  rich  fertilizing  deiK)sits 
of  decomposed  bones  and  tiesh  of  seals.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  com- 
mittee that  the  value  of  the  fur  trade  of  the  country  might  easily  be 
increased  to  $1,400,000  per  annum,  and  that  there  was  no  necessity  for 
limiting  the  number  of  seals  to  be  killed  annually  at  100,000,  as  »  nmch 
larger  number  might  be  taken  without  injury  to  the  interests  of  that 
branch  of  industry.  As  an  instance  of  the  wealth  in  furs  in  this  Terri- 
tory, it  may  be  stuted  that  a  fur  company  of  San  Francwco,  familiar 
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with  the  subject,  have  estimated  that  a  revenue  of  8200,000  ought  to 
Iw*  annually  secured  to  the  government  from  the  exportation  of  seal- 
skins from  the  islands  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  George  alone. 

Ivory  has  been  extensively  collected  in  this  country  for  many  years. 
In  the  period  of  seven  years  the  Russian  Fur  Company  is  stated  to  have 
collected  of  this  staple  the  amount  of  fourteen  hundred  and  ninety  poods, 
wei^i^hing  thirty-six  pounds  each ;  the  ivory  being  valuable,  and  finding 
a  ready  sale  for  various  manuiactures.  Fossil  ivory,  the  same  as  that  in 
Sll)eria,  has  been  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Kotzebue  Sound  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Yukon,  and  it  is  believed  that  further  research  >vill  reveal 
the  supply  of  this  material  to  such  extent  as  to  form  the  basis  of  a 
valuable  commerce  and  extensive  manufacture. 

The  forests  of  Alaska  are  said  to  be  magnificent,  being  composed  of 
l>ine,  spruce,  fir,  hemlock,  cedar,  and  other  valuable  timber,  principally 
varieties  of  evergreens.  Some  of  these  trees  attain  a  height  of  one  hun- 
drwl  and  fifty  feet,  with  a  diameter  of  over  eight  feet.  Trees  one  hun- 
lii-eilfeet  high  are  mentioned  by  travelers  as  of  frequent  occurrence. 
In  %iew  of  the  extensive  fisheries  of  the  Territory,  the  prospeirts  of 
IcK-al  trade,  and  the  probability  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  becoming  more  and 
more  a  gn*at  highway  of  the  world's  commerce,  a^  increased  facilities  for 
inland  (M)mmunication  between  our  Atlantic  and  Pacific  shores  are  estab- 
lisheil,  water  distances  lessened  by  artificial  water-courses,  and  better 
international  relations  established  between  Asiatic  nations  and  those  of 
Kurope  and  America,  these  forests  assume  no  inconsiderable  importance 
tor  puqM>se8  of  ship-building.  The  forests  extend  almost  to  the  w  ater's 
«Ij»e  along  the  southern  shores,  but  north  and  east  of  the  Alaskan  Penin- 
wla  they  exist  only  in  the  interior,  except  at  the  heads  of  bays  and 
M^nnds.  *  The  inland  forests  are  abundant  everywhere  in  the  Territory, 
extending?  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  Arctic  Ocean.  In  localities 
where  there  are  no  trees,  or  but  few,  as  on  the  peninsula  of  Alaska,  Ko- 
<li:ik,  and  Oonalaska  Islands,  and,  in  fact,  most  of  the  Aleutian  Islands, 
tb(Mr  place  is  taken  by  a  sui>erior  quality  of  grass  for  the  rearing  of 
••attle,  while  the  climate  in  these  sections  is  so  mild  that  cattle  would 
HHjuire  but  little  housing  during  the  entire  year. 

'hie  ]>rincipal  rivers  of  Alaska  are  the  Stikine,  an  important  outlet  of 
nritisli  ('olumbia,  Liards  or  Turnagain  liiver,  the  Colville,  the  Finlay, 
Cook's  River  or  Inlet,  the  Atna  or  Copper  River,  the  Kinjek,  the  Sushi- 
tan,  the  Koiiskovein,  the  Inland  River,  and  the  great  Kwichpak  or  Yu- 
kon, the  ^f  is8iKsipi)i  of  the  North,  navigable  for  five  or  six  months  in 
the  year  for  five  hundred  miles  li'om  its  mouth.  It  is  said  that  by  steam 
navigation  on  this  last  river  the  produce  of  the  Hudson  Bay  region 
nii::ht  bo  traiisiH>rted  to  market  at  San  Francisco  at  the  rate  of  ten  cents 
I»er  fmaud,  and  prove  moi*e  profitable  than  the  transportation  of  the 
^nie  at  the  present  rate  of  more  than  a  dollar  per  pound  overland  to 
the  nearest  point  of  railroad  comnuinication.  Many  other  rivers  of  that 
nMuitry  are  navigsible  for  hundreds  of  miles  from  the  ocean,  offering  the 
l»est  {N>ssib1e  outlet  for  the  productions  of  the  country,  and  with  the 
Ynkon  jiresent  a  new  and  promising  field  for  commerce  and  ninigation 
to  and  from  our  Pacific  ports. 

The  natives  of  Alaska  are  separated,  by  distinctive  characteristics, 
DifKieH  of  life,  and  governmental  institutions,  into  twenty-four  tribal  or- 
;nmizationft,  presenting  many  indic^itions  of  separate  nationality.  The 
s<mthem  and  eastern  tribes  are  more  savage  and  warlike,  like  those  of 
'»hler  portions  of  onr  territory.  Northward  they  are  peaceful,  and  on 
the  fieninsnla  and  adjoining  isthmus,  as  well  as  in  the  country  north  an<l 
«i<t  of  that  localitj-,  they  are  remarkably  docile.    As  a  reason  for  this. 
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it  is  supposed  that  there  were  two  distinct  original  races  in  that  country: 
one,  the  Indian,  coming  from  the  south  and  east ;  the  other,  the  Monj^o- 
lian,  coming  from  the  north  and  west,  overBehring  Strait,  by  way  of  the 
Aleutian  Islands,  or  across  the  sea  from  Japan ;  and  that  where  the  in- 
crease of  population  caused  the  inhabited  territory  of  each  to  approach 
the  other,  admixture  occurred  and  the  varied  present  population  is  the  re- 
sult. The  natives  can  be  easily  managed  and  kept  in  subjection  by  wise 
laws  rigidly  enforced,  and  their  labor  is  found  to  be  very  essential  to  the 
hunting  and  fishing  interests,  while  it  is  supposed  they  can  be  readily 
induced  to  subserve  tliose  of  agriculture  and  manufactures. 

In  the  Aleutian  Eange,  besides  innumerable  islets,  there  are  fifty-five 
islands  upwards  of  three  miles  in  length,  seven  exceeding  forty  miles, 
and  one,  Oonimak,  over  seventy -three  miles.  In  our  part  of  Behring 
Sea  there  are  five  large  islands,  one  of  which,  St.  Lawrence,  is  more  than 
ninety-six  miles  long.  Several  of  the  islands  of  the  southeastern  archi- 
pelago, near  Sitka,  are  of  greater  extent  than  either  of  these,  Prince  of 
Wales  and  Kodiak  being  the  largest. 

The  Bussian  inhabitants  of  Alaska  were  estimated  at  from  5,000  to 
6,000,  residing  chiefly  on  the  island  of  Baranof,  where  Sitka,  the  capital, 
is  situated.  Some  of  these  still  remain,  while  the  place  of  those  who 
have  left  is  more  than  supplied  by  American  immigrants.  Of  the  num- 
ber of  the  latter  no  correct  ^timate  at  this  time  can  be  made,  but  an 
idea  of  the  increase  in  the  population  of  the  Territory  may  be  gathered 
from  the  fact  that  the  white  population  of  Sitka,  which  under  Kussiau 
rule  was  stated  at  600,  within  a  year  after  American  occupancy  was  es- 
timated at  over  2,000.  The  various  indigenous  races  within  the  Ter- 
ritory number  from  50,000  to  60,000. 

The  climate  of  the  coast  of  this  Territory  is  found  to  be  of  nearly  equal 
temijerature  with  that  of  the  Atlantic  coast  of  New  England,  but  dif- 
fers from  the  same  in  not  being  so  cold  in  winter  nor  so  warm  in  sum- 
mer; Sitka  has  a  mean  winter  temperature  the  same  as  Philadelphia, 
but  a  mean  yearly  temperature  the  same  as  Portland,  Maine.  The  cli- 
mate of  the  islands  and  of  the  coast  of  the  mainland  as  far  north  as  the 
peninsula  of  Alaska  varies  but  little  from  that  of  Sitka.  As  objec^tious 
to  Alaska  for  a  i>lace  of  residence  have  been  raised  on  account  of  the 
humidity  prevailing  at  some  seasons  of  the  year,  it  is  proi)er  to  ob- 
serve that  from  reliable  statistics  it  has  been  found  that  the  yearly 
fall  of  rain  at  Sitka  is  but  little  greater  than  that  at  Astoria,  Oregon, 
and  that  the  climate  is  salubrious,  notwithstanding  the  excessive  mois- 
ture of  the  rainy  season. 

In  order  tliat  possessory  titles  to  farms,  town  sites,  harbors,  and  coasts, 
may  be  conveyed  to  settlers,  it  is  suggested  that  a  new  surveying  dis- 
trict be  here  established  at  an  early  day,  and  that  the  advantages  of  the 
United  States  land  system  be  extended  to  the  country,  the  offlcesof  the  sur- 
vey or  general  and  register  and  receiver  to  be  at  Sitka,  this  being  a  central 
point  and  where  their  services  would  probably  be  first  called  into  requi- 
sition. At  this  place  the  surveyor  general  could  most  readily  leani  in 
what  sections  of  the  country  the  demand  for  surveys  was  the  greatest, 
and  from  thence  his  deputies  could  most  readily  be  dispatched. 

The  first  initial  point  for  surveys  in  Alaska  might  be  established  at  or 
near  Sitka  for  the  island  of  Baranof,  and  perhaps  all  the  adjacent  islands, 
and  the  southeastern  portions  of  the  mainland.  Another  could  be  es- 
tablished at  some  point  near  Prince  William  Sound  for  the  country  east 
of  the  Chigmit  Mountains  and  the  Alaska  Peninsula.  A  third  might  be 
located  at  some  point  on  the  Yukon  River  for  the  country  north  and  west. 
The  base  line  and  meridian  intersecting  each  initial  point  coidd  then  be 
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extended  as  far  as  tbe  coufiguratioii  of  the  country  wonld  i>ermit,  or 
QDtil  the  exteusiou  of  lines  from  another  initial  point  should  be  reached. 
Tbe  surveys  of  islands  could  either  be  connected  together,  and  with  those 
of  the  mainland,  by  triangulation  where  the  distance  is  short,  or  by  a^- 
trouomical  observation,  or  initial  points  could  be  established  on  each 
ltf]and.  Either  course  would  serve  the  purpose  of  a  distinct  demarca- 
tion of  boundaries  of  claims,  grants,  and  lands  sold  by  the  government. 
It  is  probable  that  the  inauguration  of  surveys  in  Alaska,  and  perma- 
nent location  there  of  scientific  and  energetic  officers  of  the  surveying 
s*Tvi(e  and  land  officers  interested  in  the  settlement  of  the  country, 
would  greatly  serve  to  develop  its  resources  and  procure  more  accurate 
iuformation  relative  to  its  climate,  mineral  wealth,  and  capabilities  for 
Xhv  support  of  a  large  population,  than  could  otherwise  be  obtahied,  be- 
sides resulting  in  the  most  valuable  contributions  to  science. 


U5*;rMEST  ON  TIIK  WANT  OF  JURISDICTION  AND  POWER  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  COURTS 
TO  INTERFERK  WITH  MATTKltS  PENDING  BEFORE  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTElilOR 
EECKI\TNG  ITS  OFFICIAL  ACTION  WITH  ACCOMPANYING  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Land  Office,  Fort  Dodge,  November  4,  1868. 

Sir:  The  injanction  restrainiuffthis  office  from  allowing  declaratory  statements^  and 
boin4«tea«Ui  on  the  odd-uumbered  sections  ahmg  the  Des  Moines  River,  has  by  the  court 
Wn  4li.<4niijuw>-d,  and,  in  accordance  with  your  iuHtructions  in  yourletter  of  August  28, 1868, 
^^  ihall  aUow  honie8teads  and  pre-emptions  tm  that  class  of  lands  where  the  caseu 
oiiof  within  the  instructions  contained  in  said  letter. 
1  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

C.  B.  RICHARDS,  Heffwter, 
Hon.  Jotfi.  S.  Wilson, 

Commisnoner  General  Land  Office. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

General  JMnd  Office,  August  22,  1868. 

Pre:  On  the  9th  of  May  last  the  department,  in  the  exercise  of  its  appellate  power, 
d«^i<lM  in  favor  of  tbe  claim  of  Herbert  Battin  to  enter  as  a  pre-«»niptor  the  southwest 
qoartrr  of  set'tion  3,  township  83,  range  27,  in  the  Des  Moines  land  district,  in  the  Stat© 
'»!"  Kiwa,  and  on  the  19th  of  the  same  month  rendered  similar  decisions  in  favor  of  the 
risimfl  of  May  field  and  Mahafly  to  other  tracts  of  land  in  said  district. 

Tbn»  lands  fall  within  the  lines  formed  by  the  crossing  of  the  Des  Moines  River  Im- 
|»nivrni^nt  nunt,  ten  miles  wide,  and  the  Dubuque  and  Pacific  railroad  grant,  twelve 
Diil«»  in  width,  and  are  claimed  by  Edwin  C.  Litchfield,  as  trustee  of  the  Des  Moines 
Kivrr  Improvement  Fund,  under  a  conveyance  said  to  have  been  made  by  the  State  of 
I<»«ain  May,  lr38,  in  pursuance  of  the  grant  to  that  State  by  act  of*  Congress  ap- 
I»nii>d  Anifost  8,  1846. 

Th«ie  decisions  were  accordingly  communicated  by  the  Commissioner  of  the  General 
LaiMi  Office  bn  the  20th  and  25th  of  May  last,  to  the  register  and  receiver  at  Des  Moines, 
l<»va,  with  instractions  to  permit  said  pre-emption  settlers  to  enter  the  tracts  respect- 
>><ly  claimed  bv  tbem  as  directed  by  the  head  of  this  department. 

On  the  4th  of  June  the  said  register  and  receiver  were  notified  of  the  Intention  to 
«pply  for  an  Injunction,  and  on  the  following  day,  to  wit,  June  5, 1868,  were  served 
»ith  a  writ  of  iiyunction  issned  from  the  United  St-ates  district  court  for  the  district 
••f  loma.  (authorized  by  law  to  exercise  the  Jurisdiction  and  XH)wers  of  a  circuit  court 
f^  tbe  Tnited  Btat«a  in  said  district,)  at  the  suit  of  Edwin  C.  Litchfield,  restraining 
*9d  pmbibiting  them  from  carrying  out  tho  directions  of  the  honorable  Secretary,  as 
'niUdifd  in  the  instructions  from  this  office  to  permit  said  entries  to  be  made. 

This  proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  district  court  of  Iowa  appears  tome  to  be  wholly  un- 
Mthtirued,  an  unwarranted  interference  with  the  officers  ot*  the  land  department  in  the 
<'irrvt«e  of  their  official  dnties,  an  encroachment  by  the  federal  Judiciary  upon  the  ex- 
"  itive  powers  of  the  government  that  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  ripen  into  a  pre- 
<«'«l<'Dt ;  and  as  the  great  security  against  a  gradual  concentration  of  tnc  several  pow- 
T*  «f  the  goTemnient  in  the  same  department,  according  to  an  eminent  authority,  con- 
•Mii  to  giving  to  those  who  administer  each  department  the  necessary  constitutional 
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means  and  personal  motives  to  resist  the  encroachment  of  the  others,  I  propose,  if  it 
meet  the  approval  of  the  Secretarj-^,  to  instruct  the  register  and  receiver  at  Des  Moims 
to  proceed  in  the  di8charj»e  of  their  duties  in  the  same  manner  as  if  no  injiuiction  li:ul 
h<*en  served  upon  them,  at  the  same  time,  as  a  matter  of  respect  to  a  co-ortUnate  lirsiin  h 
of  the  government,  filing  their  answer  to  the  writ  denying  the  jurisdiction  and  ]ht\\.'r 
of  the  court  to  contix)!  their  oillcial  action ;  a  position  which  it  has  heen  the  pnipoHi' 
to  establish  in  the  accompanying  paper  presenting  the  Commissioner's  views  in  ivlcr- 
ence  to  executive  i^owers  and  rights,  and  the  want  of  legal  ability  on  the  part  <if  tln« 
judiciary  to  take  cognizance  of  any  matter  pending  before  the  Department  of  the  Int**- 
rior  and  subject  by  law  to  its  administrative  control. 

As  it  appears  the  register  and  receiver  at  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa,  have  been  served  with  a 
similar  writ  restraining  them  from  carrying  out  instructions  of  like  character  in  rela- 
tion to  lands  subject  to  the  same  ruling,  I  recommend  that  the  tame  course  be  ini:- 
siied  in  reference  to  these  officers. 

Very  resi>ectfully,  vour  obedient  servant, 

JOS.  S.  WILSON,  Commvir,oHer. 

Hon.  O.  H.  Browning, 

Secretary  of  the  Intenor,  Watihingtonj  D,  C, 


Department  of  the  Intehior, 

General  Land  Office,  AugufttH^,  IS-K 

Gentlemen  :  On  the  0th  of  May  last  the  honorable  Secretary- of  the  Interior  dec id^'d 
in  favor  of  the  right  of  Herbert  Battin  to  enter  as  a  pro-emptor  the  southwest  <|uart<'r 
of  sectitm  '^,  township  83,  range  27,  in  the  Des  Moines  land  district,  Iowa,  and  yon 
were  accordingly  instnicted  to  be  governed  by  that  decision  in -all  cases  coming  within 
the  ruling  therein  made. 

For  carrying  out  these  instnictious  you  were,  on  the  5th  of  .Tune  last,  served  with  a 
writ  of  injunction  issued  from  the  United  States  circuit  court  for  the  district  of  Jowa, 
enjoining  you  from  proceeding  under  said  instructions.  By  direction  of  the  actinij  Sc- 
retary,  this  day  received,  you  are  now  instructed  to  proceed  in  the  duties  re<juirfd  l»y 
the  decision  in  the  Bat  tin  case,  regardless  of  the  injnncticm,  and  receive  and  tilt*  <h*- 
claratory  statements  from  actual  settlei-s  in  all  cases  strictly  fallin|;  within  tlie  ruling 
made  in  the  Battin  case,  a  copy  of  which  decision  has  been  transmitted  to  y»m,  sini]/.) 
filing  in  the  circuit  court  an  answer  denying  its  power  to  control  your  official  m-tlon. 
and  a  motion  to  dissolve  the  injunction  for  want  of  such  power,  at  the  same  time  lilii;^ 
with  the  answer  the  argument  herewith  transmitted,  ])resenting  the  views  of  this  ds- 
partment  in  reference  to  the  action  of  the  court.  Having  already  retaine<l  c«iuns«'l.  you 
will  adNHse  him  of  the  positi<m  taken  by  the  department,  and  that  the  only  defen;'*' 
con  tern  phit<'d  is  that  indicated  above. 

You  will  advise  this  office  of  all  action  taken  under  these  instructions,  and  all  further 
proceedings  in  court. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant. 


Recjister  and  Receiver, 

United  States  Land  Office,  Dee  Moines,  Iowa, 


JOS.  S.  WILSON,  Commi>ioiiCT-. 


ARGUMENT. 

In  examining  this  question  attention  is  first  called  to  the  statutory  provisions  defin- 
ing the  i)owers  of  this  office  and  the  department. 

1.  The  act  of  July  4, 1836,  to  reorganize  the  (General  Land  Office,  (vol.  5,  p.  107,)  makt^ 
the  executive  duties  appertaining  to  the  surveying  and  sale  of  the  public  lands  of  t\w. 
United  States,  or  duties  in  anywise  respecting  such  public  lands,  subject  to  the  .wujkt- 
visiou  and  control  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office,  under  the  dins  tiiui 
ot  the  President  of  the  United  States ;  the  act  of  Morch  3,  1849,  (vol.  9,  p.  35)5,)  spe- 
cially conferring  upon  the  Secretary  of  th"  Interior  the  right  of  sYii>ervision  and  apjM»al 
in  re's])t^('t  to  such  action  in  the  General  Land  Oflttce. 

The  duty  of  supervising  the  sale  of  the  public  lands,  of  receiving  or  rejecting  appli- 
cations for  settlement  uu<ler  the  pre-emption  and  homestead  laws,  involves  the  iicce>- 
sity  of  determining  what  lands  are  subject  to  such  sale  and  settlement  and  what  uiv 
reserved. 

The  act  of  August  8,  1P46,  granting  lands  to  the  State  of  Iowa  to  aid  in  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Des  Moines  River,  (vol.  9,  p.  77,)  by  necessary  implication  im|)oseil  ii)H>n  this 
office  the  duty  of  reserving  from  settlement  and  sale  the  lauds  granted,  a  duty  which 
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conld  oDly  be  properly  performed  after  having  first  determined  the  extent  of  the  grant ; 
ur,  in  otlier  wurdii,  given  a  contttructiou  to  the  granting  act. 

siniiliir  action  became  necessary  on  tlie  passage  of  the  act  of  May  15, 1856,  granting 
utlit-r  UimId  to  the  Stat<*  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  certain  lines  of  railroad  from  the 
Miv<«iii8ippi  to  the  Missouri  River,  (vol.  11,  p.  9.) 

Tlie  joint  resolution  of  March  2,  1861,  relintiuishing  to  the  State  of  Iowa  tracts  of 
\am\  jilM)ve  the  Kaccoon  Fork,  held  by  bona  tide  purcluisers  under  the  State,  (vol.  12,  ji. 
'S}l.]&utl  the  act  of  July  12,  1862,  coufinning  a  laud  claim  in  the  State  of  Icnva,  aud  for 
MihtT  puqMses,  (vol.  12,  p.  543,)  rendere<l  it  incumbent  upon  the  General  Land  Otiiee  to 
u-Mcrtain  the  quantity  thus  held  by  bona  fide  purchasers,  tliat  this  department  might 
M'f  apart  the  quantity  of  laud  to  be  certified  to  the  State  in  Jieu  of  such  as  may  have 
Itt-ru  otherwise  tlisposed  of  according  to  the  requirenicuts  of  the  act,  that  the  lands 
uinriug  to  the  State  might  be  st^gregated  from  the  public  domain,  with  a  view  of  again 
♦•jinin^  to  settlement  and  sale  tracts  not  selected  by  the  State  under  the  act  of  July 
1-'.  Hii  In  the  pci-formance  of  the  duties  thus  rendered  obligatory  on  the  departmeut, 
t)i»- uecfssity  of  c^mstruing  the  statutes  involved  became  indispensable,  and  without 
Mi<-{j  cua.struction  admiuistrative  action  was  entirely  impracticable.  It  was  a  duty  di- 
rxtlvhubniitted  to  the  land  ofiicers  in  their  official  capacity,  fi-om  the  discharge  of 
«liit-h  there  was  no  escape. 

To  aid  the  department  in  coming  to  correct  decisions  m  matters  of  this  nature,  the 
«»m«  r  of  Attorney  General  was  created,  the  incumbent  of  which  is  to  be  a  person  learned 
m  the  law,  aud  is  to  give  his  advice  and  opinion  upon  questions  of  law  when  requested 
I'v  any  of  the  Secretaries  touching  any  matters  that  may  concern  their  departments. 
No  a]>]ieal  or  writ  of  error  is  allowed  from  the  decision  of  the  Secretarj'  to  the  courts ; 
'j»  uwKle  provided  by  law  to  obtain  the  opinion  of  the  judges  or  of  the  courts  on  the  coii- 
^mctiooof  a  statute  preliminary  to  action  in  the  department ;  and  hence  all  the  ques- 
:i"iLH  presented  in  carrying  into  eftect  the  said  several  acts  of  Congress  were  decided 
l»\  the  ouly  tribunal  having  jurisdiction  in  the  matter  or  authorized  by  law  to  make 
^^^^'h  ileoijiious;  and  as  the  powers  and  jurisdiction  thus  exercised  were  judicial  iu  their 
iiaton*.  it  follows  that  if  the  department  acted  within  the  law,  and  its  decisions  cannot 
Viinpe^hedon  the  ground  of  fraud  or  palpable  uufairness,  they  must  be  considered 
fuuil  aial  eoncliiaive  until  reversed  by  the  department ;  a  proposition  which  holds  true 
iin-bitioa  to  everj'  tribuual  actiug  judicially  within  the  sphere  of  its  jurisdiction 
'iH-rc  DO  appellate  tribuual  is  created.  Wilcox  vs,  Jackson,  13  Peters,  511  ;  Lytle  v&. 
IhrH^U:  of^  Arkansas,  9  Howard,  333. 

Wkit,  then,  were  the  duties  of  the  executive  officers  in  relation  to  the  several  acts 
^n&!itiii£  lands  to  the  State  of  Iowa  to  aid  in  the  improvement  of  the  navigation  of 
f.'i«*  IVv  Moines  River,  and  in  the  construction  of  the  several  lines  of  railroad  crossing 
'l*-  MateT  What  acts  were  within  the  powers  conferred  upon  them  by  law?  Evi- 
•l^'OtU  thefirat  duty,  as  already  stated,  was  to  determine  the  exteut  of  the  grants  made, 
••)  <Mf  rtain  what  lands  passed  to  the  State  and  what  remained  unaffected  by  tlie  grant- 
•' .:  i<-t<4,  that  the  former  might  bo  reserved  from  settlement  aud  sale,  aud  finally  certi- 
r.'tl  to  the  State  ;  and  the  latter,  being  segregated  from  the  others,  again  declared  ox>en 
fi«  M-tt lenient  and  sole. 
Tlut  these  duties  were  clearly  incumbent  upon  the  Land  Department  would  seem 
iii«|tinitioDable  either  from  a  consideration  of  the  several  statutes  creatiug  and  deiiuing 
'^juri^idiction,  or  ita  uniform  practice  in  similar  cases  for  more  than  half  a  century. 
It  I'i  the  duty  of  the  laud  officers  to  administer  the  x>re-emption  and  homestead  laws,  to 
^-il-Tvise, nmler  the  direction  of  the  President,  the  public  sale  of  lands,  and  to  indi- 
'  ii*'  what  lands  are  subject  to  private  entry ;  to  reserve  from  settlement  aud  sale  lands 
"^tlrd  for  public  purp<ises,  or  granted  to  aid  internal  iini)rovemeuts,  and  all  powers 
'  •  >»ary  to  accomplish  these  results  are  impliedly  confeiTed.    To  hold  otherwise  would 

-  I'M-Iaim  that  iu  the  case  under  consideration  Congi'ess  had  granted  large  bodies  of 
mA  to  the  St»te  of  Iowa  lying  in  alternate  sections  within  certain  limits,  with  the 

•  .:tt  to  select  outside  of  such  uniits,  other  lauds  in  lieu  of  such  as  had  been  otherwise 
V«d  of,  without  providing  the  means  by  which  the  quautitj^  thus  disposinl  of  could 

-  •txcrrtaiued,  or  the  (|nantity  and  the  particular  tracts  selected  might  be  certified  to 
•  '"'tatf,  as  evidence  of  its  title,  and  as  a  protection  to  its  vendees.  . 

N«»  aathority,*'  says  the  Supreme  Court,  in  the  case  of  Dubuque  aud  Pacific  Rail- 

«•!  Co^  r$.  Litchfield,  2!i  Howard,  89,  ^^was  conferred  on  the  executive  officers  admin- 

'•'-liug  the  public  lands  to  do  more  than  make  partition  between  the  tenants  in 

'duim,  Iowa  and  the  United  States,  in  the  manuer  prescribed  in  the  act  of  Congress.'* 

'  *  ihf  \rry  act  of  making  partition  was  a  construction  of  the  statute  making  the 

^UiX ;  aod  altboni^h  it  is  admitted  that  partition  must  be  made  "  in  the  manner  pre- 

"^I'^^l  iu  the  act  of  Congress,*'  as  that  was  a  question  in  reference  to  which  different 

"•'■<iaal»  might  c<HDe  to  different  conclusions,  it  is  stiU  important  to  ascertain  by 

'  *-^'iu  that  enseutiol  point  was  t-o  be  determined.    As  the  duty  of  making  partition 

>  ^  obligatory  upon  the  Land  Department,  and  could  not  be  jiroperly  performed  without 

tir-t  cuniing  to  »  decision  as  to  the  prescribed  manner  in  which  it  was  to  be  done,  there 

'cuM  9(ra  to  be  bai  little  room  fur  cavil  as  to  the  tribunal  required  by  law  to  decide 

14  I 
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tliat  question ;  and  unless  the  decision  when  made  is  of  binding  eifect,  concluding  all 
other  departments  until  set  aside  or  reversed  by  the  only  department  competent  to  art 
in  the  premises,  the  legishition  confen*ing  these  powers  upon  the  department,  and  th»« 
laborious  aud  elaborat^^  duties  growing  out  of  them^  are,  of  all  human  eflbrts,  the 
most  futile  and  unimportant. 

If  it  be  conceded  that  under  the  grant  of  judicial  powers  in  the  Constitution,  Conjn"es.s 
might  have  provided  a  mode  of  obtaining  the  opiuion  of  the  Supreme  or  circuit  luurt 
upon  questions  of  law  arising  in  the  departments  to  aid  the  executive  officers  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duties,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  Congress  has  not  done  so,  hnt,  <»n 
the  contrary,  have  created  the  office  of  Attorney  General,  expressly  enjoining  njwn  the 
incuml)ent  the  duty  of  advising  the  departments  on  questions  of  law  when  re<inest»»d 
by  the  heads  of  the  same.    No  aid  was  asked  of  the  judiciary  to  enable  the  executive 
officers  to  determine  any  question  presenting  itavlf  for  decision  in  carrying  the  laws 
into  effect ;  the  statute  providing  no  right  of  appeal  to  the  courts  from  the  hijfhwit 
a])pellate  authority  in  the  department,  nor  any  other  mode  of  obtaining  a  judgnieut  in 
the  judicial  tribuuals  as  advisory,  to  the  officers  charged  with  the  duty  of  admiiiisteriiiu 
the  laws,  an   omission  which  it  is  impossible  to  regard  as  the  result  of  oversight  or 
inadvertence.     It  must,  therefore,  be  accepted  Jis  disclosing  the  policy  of  the  law  in  this 
respect,  and  that  the  interference  of  the  judjciary  with  the  duties  of  the  executive 
departments  was  purposely  excluded.    The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  pursuance  of 
the  duties  enjoined  upon  him  by  law,  decided  that  the  lauds  hereinbefore  descriM 
constitute  a  part  of  the  pulilic  domain  and  are  now  subject  to  st»ttlement  under  the 
pre-emption  and  homestead  laws,  the  State  of  Iowa  having  obtainexl  the  full  quantity 
of  laud  coining  to  it  under  said  several  grants,  as  admitted  ny  its  agent  duly  authorized 
to  a(\just  the  claims  of  said  State  arising  under  said  acts  of  Congress. 

In  attempting  to  carry  into  effect  this  decision  by  the  head  of  this  department,  tbe 
register  and  receiver  are  restrained  by  an  injunction  issued  from  the  Uiiitecl  Statt* 
district  court  for  the  district  of  Iowa,  thus  assuming  to  reverse  and  set  aside  the 
decision  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  to  accomplish  by  ♦an  indirection  that 
which  the  law  confers  no  power  to  do  directly.  Had  the  statutes  authorized  an  appeal 
or  writ  of  error  to  the  circuit  court  from  the  decision  of  the  head  of  the  department, 
an  injunction  might  become  a  necessary  writ  for  the  exercise  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
court,  and  supposing  such  a  statute  to  have  the  proper  constitutional  sanction,  an 
officer  attempting  to  carry  into  etVect  instnictions  from  this  department  might  then  in 
proper  cases  be  restrained  by  injunction.  But  no  such  statute  exist*  ;  and  the  question 
IS,  whether  the  court  can,  in  its  absence,  assume  the  exercise  of  a  jwwer  leading  md)- 
stantially  to  the  same  result,  and,  if  the  proceeding  is  sustained,  practically  ovemilinc 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  ([uito  as  effectually  a*  if  the  Constitution  and  the  statute* 
had  conferred  the  i)ower  in  the  most  plenary  manner. 

That  such  action  by  the  court  is  ccmtrary  to  the  policy  and  intention  of  the  law 
seems  obvious  on  very  little  reflection.    As  the  authority  is  not  to  be  found  in  any 
act  of  Ccmgress,  it  is  assuming  too  much  to  suppose  that  it  wiU  be  at  all  times  acqui- 
esced in  by  the  executive  departnient,  and  if  not  readily  submitted  to,  how  is  the 
court  to  enforce  its  decrees  f    If  the  present  register  and  receiver  should  be  imprisontnl 
on  account  of  refusing  obedience  to  the  writ,  otTiers  might  be  appointed  in  their  pla<'<^, 
and  the  action  of  tli<^  courtr  in  restraining  the  local  officers,  at  all  events,  would  dtnide 
nothing  as  to  the  title  of  the  petitioner  to  the  land  in  controversy.    WiU  the  court 
proceed  to  investigate  the  claim^  and  order  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land 
Office   to  execute  a  patent  acconling  to  the  decree  rendered  ?    The  le^ipshition  of 
Congress  makes  the  Commissioner  subject  to  the  direction  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  to  the  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.     Will  the  judi- 
ciary^ undertake,  in  eff'ect,  to  nullify  the  functions  of  the«e  officers,  assume  the  investi- 
gation of  matters  pending  in  this  department,  and  order  patents  to  issue  according  to 
its  decrees?    And  unless  its  authority  reaches  to  this  extent  what  practical  good  is 
accomplished  by  issuing  an  injunction  or  assuming  jurisdiction  at  allf 

Certainly  if  the  law  read  contemplates  the  exercise  of  such  an  authority  by  tb*^ 
judicial  department,  it  would  have  prescribed  the  mode  of  procedure  in  a  case  of  s«o 
much  importance,  and  provided  the  means  of  doing  directly  what  is  now  att<enipte<l  to 
be  effectwl  indirectly.  It  would  have  provided  salt'guards  against  the  abuse  of  sncli  a 
tni'.iscendent  power,  for  if  its  existence  be  admitted,  it  subordinates  the  whole  ex«H-ii- 
tive  departnjent  of  the  government  and  concentrates  it  wholly  in  the  judicial.  If  tlui 
decision  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  be  overruled  and  the  snbordinat-e  officer? 
of  the  department  restrained  from  carr^^ing  out  his  instructions,  similar  action  may  W 
taken  in  reference  to  the  rulings  of  every  other  St^cretary,  and  the  business  of  every 
department  may  be  arrested  by  the  restraining  influence  of  an  iigunction.  Everj 
unsuccessful  applicant  in  the  departments,  in  default  of  the  remedy  of  a  writ  of  error  or  an 
a])peal  to  the  courts,  will  avail  himself  of  the  equally  eft'ective  one  by  injunction,  and.  «ii 
the  plea  of  irreparable  injury  to  his  rights  being  consummated  in  the  departnieut,  wil! 
arrest  proceedings  in  the  same  until  the  cmirt  can  hear  and  decide  the  qnetitioui 
involved ;  aud  the  practice  once  fairly  inaugurated,  it  will  be  bat  a  short  time  nuti 
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pTprr  subordinate  execntive  officer  in  the  government  is  restrained  by  injnnction  from 
tlif  iifrfomuince  of  his  duties.  At  least  two  hundred  thousand  separate  and  distinct 
iiutti'w  jire  annually  disjwsed  of  in  these  doi)artment8  after  passing  through  a  rigid 
fxamination  in  different  divisions  and  bureaus.  Many  of  them  involve  large  sunivS  of 
innTiey.  arp  contest4?d  with  great  energy  and  skill  by  the  adverse  claimants,  aided  l)y 
al»l»*  coua**!,  receiving  patient  and  careful  consideration  by  the  heads  of  the  dejiart- 
iiiintj*  witli  the  assistance  of  the  Attorney  (Jeneral.  Let  it  be  generally  understood  that 
tlic  miHucif.s8ful  party  may  take  a  virtual  appeal  to  the  United  Stati'S  courts  in  the 
I'onu  of  a  petition  for  an  ii^junction^  and  the  number  of  such  cases  enter<;d  ujion  tlie 
thnkft*  of  the^e  tribunals  every  year  will  probably  exceed  five  thousand,  not  a  few  of 
wljiVhwill  \ye  found  the  most  complicated  and  perplexing  ever  tried  in  a  court  of 
jtwice,  requiring  in  their  investigation  the  examination  of  piles  of  records  and  pai)»'rs 
tr<tm  tb'  departments  embracing  transactions  extending  through  a  series  of  years 
rHjuiring  for  their  explanation  frequently  scores  of  different  employes  familiar'with 
ihen  contents. 

A.«  ve  have  assumed  that  only  the  most  important  cases,  those  involving  lart^e  sums 
»»f  mooey,  would  come  l)efore  the  courts,  it  is  fair  to  infer  that  all  or  nearly  all  would 
W  (arried  to  the  Supreme  Court;  and  when  it  is  remembered  that  less  than  one 
t^.ntieth  part  of  that  number  of  cases  are  annually  reported  from  that  tribunal,  some 
iilt^  may  U»  formed  of  the  practical  value  of  the  remedy  thus  fiimished;  and  when  tlie 
injTin*  and  embarrassment  to  the  public  business  aiising  from  the  delay  incident  to 
l»T<K  tidings  in  court,  to  the  inconvenience  of  attending  to  such  trials  by  the  Secretaries 
ml  ttthvn  employed  in  the  departments,  the  immense  labor  of  preparing  exemplifij-a- 
!i«>u*of  reconfis  and  papers  to  be  used  in  these  trials,  are  considered,  the  wisdom  of  the 
l^iri'tUtive  policy  of  withholding  from  the  judiciary  all  power  of  interfering  with  the 
'ti>in««  of  execntive  departments  will  l)e  more  apx>arent  than  ever.  See  Opinions  of 
Attontevs  General,  vol.  I,  p.  681 ;  vol.  3,  p.  667 ;  and  Mr.  Justice  Catron's  flecision  in 
iHiatar  r».  Panlding,  14  Peters,  520. 

Tlif  evils  that  may  be  justly  apprehended  from  tacitly  submitting  to  these  assump- 
tioujidf  the  circuit  court-  are  not  exaggerated  in  the  foregoing  remarks.  On  the  contrary, 
it  i*  heUeve<l  they  might  with  the  utmost  propriety  have  received  a  much  deeper 
n>?»riiig.  There  is  not  a  land  district  where  questions  of  at  least  equal  importance,  aud 
juvolnne  pecuniarily  larger  sums  of  money  than  the  one  under  consideration,  are  not 
fMDjktantW  arising^  and  no  reason  is  perceived  why  similar  proceedings  may  not  be 
io»tiratfd  in  each  case  if  those  instituted  in  Iowa  are  allowed  to  prevail.  Indeed,  it  is 
tM  tno  mnch  to  say  that  the  interference  would  speedily  assume  such  a  form  as  to 
rri>il«-r  it  practically  imiK>8sible  for  this  office  to  administer  the  laws  pertaining  to  the 
pfMie  domain ;  aud  the  embarrassments  experienced  here,  and  in  this  deijartment, 
««»nld  doubtless  bo  much  exceeded  in  some  of  the  others. 

h  i«  reMlily  admitted  that  the  exercise  of  the  jurisdiction  now  claimed  would  probably 
'*•  4<-cr»mpanied  by  so  much  wisdom  and  forethcmght  by  the  eminent  jurists  at  pres<*nt 
'■inpying  the  Snpreme  bench,  that  the  evil  consequences  apprehended  might  not 
'*^^ime  fully  developed  for  many  years,  and  if  the  distinguishea  judges  now  a'dminis- 
I'-rin^  the  fnnctiona  of  that  tribunal  were  favored  with  a  X3er|>etual  lease  of  life,  it  may 
*  •I'^ite  true  that  the  precautions  recommended  might  be  safely  dispensed  with.  But 
*•  oDi»  u  anthorized  to  say  that  the  x>ower  acquired  by  repeated  precedents  carelessly 
••iKmitted  to    until  they  have  ripened  into  an  irresistible  jurisfliction  may  not  be 


■•^  <if  encroachment  upon  its  hitherto  conceded  rights  and  i>owers. 

t  TIm*  want  of  jurisdiction  in  the  district  court  of  low^a  to  control  the  officers  of  this 
''"iKirrment  in  the  manner  now  attempted  might  be  placed  upon  a  still  broader  basis. 
*^\  maintained  upon  the  ground  of  being  I'epugnant  to  the  Constitution.  The  grant  of 
.  •tlh'ial  power  made  in  the  third  article  extends  to  all  cases  in  law  and  equity  arising 
'  *I«T  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  &c.,  *  *  *  *  to  controversies 
'•tvtrn  citizens  of  different  States,  &c. 

To  mme  within  the  description  of  "  a  case  in  law  or  equity,"  according  to  the 
w/lkirity  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  "a  question  must  assume  a  legal  form  for 
'•01MIC  litigation  and  Judicial  decision.  There  must  be  parties  to  come  into  court 
■-•♦Man  be  reached  by  its  process  and  bound  by  its  power:  whose  rights  admit  of 

•  'tioate  decision  by  a  tribunal  to  which  they  are  l>ound  to  suomit."  5  Wheaton's  App., 
* »?'  17.  la  this  case  there  are  no  parties  before  the  district  court  between  wh(mi 
'lyrw  ran  be  an  ultimate  decision  of  the  questions  involved.  Tlie  respondents,  being 
-'jtly  agents  of  the  government,  administering  its  enactments  under  the  direction^  of 

•  j^  Intrrior  Deportment,  cannot  be  decreed  to  convey  title  to  the  complainant,  nor  can 

•  Vi  W  diprhired  trustees  holding  the  legal  title  for  the  use  of  complainant ;  a  restraint 
'.>.o  their  official  action  detennines  nothing  in  reference  to  the  title;  it  simply  inter- 
r^lrt«  the  Imsiness  of  the  Interior  Department,  leaving  the  questions  in  controversy  as 
Ur  from  an  ultimate  decision  as  ever,  for  a  patent  can  only  issue  under  the  direction  of 
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the  President  and  in  the  name  of  the  United  States ;  and  it  will  not  be  claimed  that  tUe 
district  court  can  control  the  action  of  the  Executive,  91  of  the  officers  of  the  Laud 
Department  not  served  with  its  proc«'S8. 

A  case  in  law  or  equity,  it  may  be  further  alleged,  contemplates  an  injury  or  wmnj; 
to  be  retlressed.    The  act  of  an  officer  of  the  government,  in  the  performance  of  duties 
enjoined  by  law,  is  the  act  of  the  government  itself,  and  however  mistaken  or  errouenibi 
it  may  be,  is  not  in  legal  contemidation  a  wrong  or  an  injury  to  be  redressed  in  its  nwu 
courts.    When  an  error  is  conmiittiHl  by  the  executive  department,  or  by  any  (»ftit  .t 
in  his  official  capacity,  the  remedy  is  not  l)y  an  appeal  to  the  judicial  tribunals,  e\('e]it 
wliere  such  relief  is  expressly  conferred  by  statute;  but  by  a  petition  to  the  department 
coumiitting  the  error,  pointing  out  the  matter  complained  of,  and  seeking  its  correctiou, 
and  in  default  of  the  same  being  gi*anted,  by  petition  to  Congress.    It  may  be  replir-d 
that  an  executive  officer  acting  contrary  to  law  is  not  protected  by  his  official  character, 
and  this  as  an  abstract  jiroposition  may  be  admitted;  but  the  question  is,  where  the 
statute  has  chargcMl  an  officer  with  the  duty  of  determining  what  the  law  is  in  a  given 
case,  without  an  appeal  to  the  judicial  tribunals,  how  are  they  to  sit  in  judgment  up<m 
his  acts  f    How  can  the  jmlicial  department  take  jurisdiction  of  the  questicm  while  still 
pt^nding  and  undetermined  in  the  executive  department?    Judges  of  courts,  like  execu- 
tive officers,  are  fallible  and  may  decide  eiToneously,  as  the  volumes  of  overruled  cases 
abun<hintly  attiist;  and  unless  the  law  has  authorized  them  to  determine  the  nieuidn^ 
of  a  stat  ute,  how  is  it  made  to  appear  in  a  case  of  conflicting  decision  that  the  judiciiU 
department  is  right  and  the  executive  department  wrong  f    Such  an  assumption  implies 
that  the  Constitution  has  invested  the  judiciaiy  with  the  delicate  and  responsible  uiity 
of  determining  all  doubtful  quvntionn  arising  under  the  Constitution  and  laws;  but  tiueh 
is  not  the  castf.     Until  a  question  has  assumed  a  form  for  judicial  action  between  parties 
w  ho  can  be  reached  by  the  process  of  the  court  and  are  bound  by  its  powers,  and  whowe 
rights  admit  of  lUtimate  decision  by  a  tribunal  to  which  they  are  bound  to  submit,  an 
ox)inion  of  the  judges  in  ^)oint  of  law  amounts  to  nothing,  and  there  is  no  reaaou  to 
assume  that  such  an  opinion  interprets  more  coixectly  the  meaning  of  a  statute  than 
the  decision  of  the  executive  or  ministerial  officers. 

The  true  and  only  remedy  in  such  a  case  is  to  bring  the  matter  to  the  attention  of 
the  department  committing  the  error,  and  on  failure  of  obtaining  justice  t-o  petition 
Congress.  At  all  events,  w'hatever  the  constitutional  grant  of  jumcial  powej  may  be, 
the  court  can  only  exercise  so  much  of  the  grant  as  is  conferred  upon  it  by  statute ;  and 
the  11th  section  of  the  judiciary  act  of  September  24, 1789,  invests  it  with  power  to  take 
original  cognizance  concurrent  with  the  courts  of  the  several  States  of  all  suits  of  a 
civil  nature,  at  common  law  or  in  equity,  where  the  matter  in  dispute  exceeds  the  sum 
or  value  of  $500,  &  c,  and  the  suit  is  between  a  citizen  of  the  State  where  the  suit  is 
bix)ught  and  a  citizen  of  another  State.  The  word  suit  in  the  statute  is  constnied  ah 
meaning  substantially  the  same  thing  as  the  word  case  above  refen-ed  to,  2  Peters,  449: 
3  Story  Com.  Const.,  $$  1719,  1720;  and  the  remarks  already  made  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  that  the  proceeding  in  the  district  court  is  wanting  in  some  of  the  essential 
elements  of  a  "case  in  equity,"  are  referred  to  on  the  point  that  it  falls  equally  sboit 
in  emboilying  the  requisites  of  a  ''suit  in  equity." 

3.  Again,  the  jurisdiction  conferreil  on  the  circuit  courts  by  the  11th  section  of  the 
judiciary  act  is  such  only  as  the  courts  of  the  several  States  may  also  take  cogniziiuce 
of  concurrently  with  the  circuit  courts  of  the  United  States,  and,  consequently,  if  the 
district  court  for  the  district  of  Iowa  can  restrain  the  register  and  receiver  of  the  United 
States  Land  Office  in  the  performance  of  the  duties  ei\joined  upon  them  by  instruct itms 
from  this  department,  it  follows  that  they  are  equally  liable  to  bo  restrained  by  an  in- 
junction issued  from  the  State  court  of  Iowa,  and  the  case  is  presented  of  Unite<l  States 
officers  in  the  act  of  carrying  into  effect  the  instructions  of  one  of  the  executive  depart- 
ments of  the  government  l>emg  enjoiuwl  from  proceeding  under  such  instructions  by  a 
State  tribunal,  and  on  failing  to  obey  the  mandate  ot  the  court  of  being  arniigucil 
and  imprisoned  for  contempt  of  its  authority. 

If  this  can  be  done  in  the  jiresi^nt  case,  there  is  not  a  land  office  in  the  United  States 
where  the  same  course  may  not  be  pursued  in  probably  one-half  of  the  cases  coming 
before  the  local  officers,  and  the  result  of  such  a  state  of  aflairs  may  easily  be  predicted, 
the  business  of  the  land  office  will  be  in  a  great  measure  suspended  by  process  issued 
fiom  State  tribunals.  Nor  is  there  any  escape  from  this  position;  the  11th  section  of 
the  judiciary  act  furnishes  to  litigants  of  different  States  an  impartial  forum  in  which 
to  prosecute  their  rights,  but  it  creates  no  additional  relief,  no  new  remedy  that  may 
not  be  asserted  in  the  State  courts,  the  jurisdiction  conferred  on  the  circuit  court  arising 
entirely  from  the  character  of  the  parties  and  not  from  the  nature  of  the  controversy, 
and  being  only  such  as  may  be  exercised  originally  by  State  tribunals,  subject  to  bo 
r(*examined  and  reversed  or  affirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Unit^jd  States  on 
writ  of  error,  under  the  25th  section  of  the  act  of  September  24, 1789.  That  the  attempt 
has  not  yet  been  made  to  interfere  with  the  land  officers  by  ipj unctions  from  State 
courts  is  nothing  to  the  point.  It  has  not  hitherto  been  attempted  by  the  United 
States  courts,  and  if  the  present  efforts  of  these  tribunals  to  acquire  such  juiisdictiou 
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hy  tbe  tacit  acimission  of  the  other  departments  shonld  prove  successful,  the  way  will 
Iw  optMi  for  like  proceedinf^s  by  State  tribunals,  for  the  establishment  of  the  right  of  the 
Hii*'  is  the  concession  of  the  rij»ht  of  the  other. 

Id  the  paj*e  of  McClnng  r».  Silliman,  6  Wheaton,  598,  where  a  mandamus  was  moved 
for  in  the  circuit  court  of  the  United  States  for  the  district  of  Ohio,  and  on  Its  refusal 
ill  that  court  sultsequently  prayed  for  in  the  State  court,  against  the  register  of  the 
I  nitrti  States  laud  office  in  Ohio,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  before  which 
ihr  case  finally  came  on  error  to  both  tribunals,  held  the  following  language :    "  It 
in  nf»t  easy  to  conceive  on  what  legal  ground  a  Stat«  tribunal  can,  in  any  instance,  ex- 
f-rri'^*  the  jiower  of  isHuing  a  mandamus  to  the  register  of  a  land  office.    The  United 
Mate*  have  not  thought  proper  to  delegate  that  power  to  their  own  courts,"     *     *     * 
'•ami  no  one  will  seriously  contend,  it  is  preaumed,  that  it  is  among  the  reserved  i>ow- 
♦Ts  rtf  the  States,  because  not  conmiunicated  by  law  to  the  courts  of  the  United  States. 
•    •    •    •    •    The  question  in  this  case  is  as  to  the  power  of  the  State  courts  over  an 
oftii*<.r  of  the  general  government  em^doyed  in  disposing  of  it«  land  under  the  laws 
]i.u¥*^  for  that  pnrpose.    And  here  it  is  obvious  that  he  is  to  be  regarded  either  as 
ail  officer  of  that  government  or  as  its  private  agent.    In  the  one  capacity  or  the 
otiier  hi«  conduct  can  only  be  controlled  by  the  power  that  created  him,  since  what- 
♦-viT  d*uibtft  have  from  time  to  time  been  suggested  as  to  the  supremacy  of  the  United 
Mat*^  in  it«  legislative,  judicial,  or  executive  powers,  no  ouq  has  ever  contested  its 
•'iipivine  right  to  dispose  of  its  own  property  in  its  own  way.    And  when  we  find  it 
«nbholdiug  fn»m  its  own  court*  the  exercise  of  this  (»ontrolling  power  over  its  niinis- 
trri.ll  officers  employed  in  the  appropriation  of  its  own  lands,  the  inference  clearlj^  is, 
tlia!  all  violations  of  private  right  resulting  from  the  acts  of  such  officers  should  be  the 
»n^JHi  of  actions  for  damages,  or  to  recover  the  specific  property,  (according  to  cir- 
•*>itj*>tances,)  in  court*  of  competent  juris<liction."    Here  is  an  unequivocal  denial  of 
i'Uhority  on  the  part  of  the  State  or  national  court*  to  control  the  officers  o/the  Land 
iHjrjrtment  employed  in  disposing  of  the  public  domain.    It  is  true  that  the  question 
'•ffttr*-  the  court  related  to  the  power  of  issuing  a  mandamus,  but  the  reasoning  of  Mr. 
JiMice  JohQJion  is  broad  enough  to  cover  every  species  of  control ;  and  although  it  was 
iIiioM^l  in  this  ca^ie,  as  in  Marbury  r«.  Madison,  1  Cranch,  137,  that  the  power  of  issu- 
ing a  niandamns  to  a  ministeriar  officer  is  within  the  scope  of  the  judicial  powers 
«T.iDt«^l  in  the  Constitution,  yet  it  was  distinctly  asserted  in  both  these  cases,  as  also 
in  Xrlntire  rs.  W'ikkI,  7  Cranch,  504,  that  the  power  had  not  been  delegated  to  the 
Mwirt*  by  the  legislative  department,  and  that  without  such  delegation  it  could  not  be 

•  \»'n-iN»HL  Now  if  the  policy  of  the  law-making  power  has  withheld  from  the  United 
^'ji*-M  jndieial  tribunals  in  the  State^s  authority  to  issue  even  a  writ  of  mandamus  com- 
'« a'uling  the  p«»rforniance  of  merely  ministerial  duties,  can  it  be  supjxjsed  that  the 
\»t%tir  to  restrain  such  officers  by  injunction  from  the  performance  of  ministerial  acts 
|»naining  to  a  subject  matter  specially  placed  under  their  control  has  been  grantiMlf 
1*  ^i\\  In?  no  answer  to  say  that  the  decision  of  the  department  that  the  lands  in  (pies- 
*j..u  (-onMitute  part  of  the  public  domain,  and  may  be  entered  under  the  pre-emption 
"T  h<»iai>Htead  Ihws  by  actual  settlers,  having  the  necessary  qualifications,  is  contrary 
'*  law ;  for  eveu  if  this  were  the  cast*,  until  it  is  made  to  api>ear  that  the  court  is  legally 
*'»iai»»-t4»nt  to  revise  the  decision  of  the  Secretarj-  in  reference  t-o  matters  pending  in 

•:•  >!rpiirtnient  in  an  unfinished  state,  the  ojnnicm  of  the  court  is  coram  nanjudice,  and 
'*♦«  u]^  nothing.  The  remetly  for  such  a  violation  of  private  right,  acconling  to  the 
■  1^  t»f  McClung  rs.  Silliman,  would  be  an  action  for  damages,  or  to  recover  the  specific 
i-n^jwrry;  either  an  action  on  the  case,  or  an  action  of  ejectment  to  recover  the  title 
JT..1  ]M»isewiion  of  the  land.  As  the  United  States  claims  to  own  it,  and  to  have  the 
!-.n«-r  to  c4Yntrol  the  same,  a  suit  to  recover  the  specific  jiroperty  would  have  to  be 

-niccht  agaiust  the  United  States;  and  as  this  could  not  be  doue,  it  follows  that  a  suit 
:-»r  th**  «iiecitic  pruijertj*  cannot  be  brought  until  the  title  has  passed  out  of  the  Unitt'd 
^'•iXt-K  hj  the  deliverj*  of  a  patent;  and  if  the  Des  Moines  River  Navigation  Conq)any 

*-  rtiTitled  to  the  premises  by  virtue  of  grants  made  in  the  several  acts  of  Congress 
'•f«TT»'«l  to  aljove,  such  remedy,  according  to  the  usual  practice  of  the  courts  in  cancel- 

1^  pat*>ntA  fiNUici  by  these  tribunals  to  have  been  issued  without  legal  authority,  is 

•  •  yh'  ■>nfllrit-ut«  as  no  title  can  be  made  to  innocent  third  parties  without  notice. 
H.ri.»«  III  this  case  a  plain,  adeqnate,  and  complete  remedy  may  be  had  at  law;  and  a 
f»'««rt  to  tho  equity  side  of  the  court  is  improper,  according  to  the  sixteenth  section  of 
^i-^  jmliriary  act  and  the  general  mlings  of  the  courts. 

<.  Finally,  the  circuit  court  has  no  power  to  issue  an  injunction  except  in  cases 

'  '-rf  It  may  l>e  necessary  for  the  exercise  of  its  jiuisdiction  and  agreeably  to  the  prin- 

• '  »i»*  nod  usages  of  law.    See  fourteenth  section  judiciary  act.  Statutes,  vol.  i,  p.  i^. 

"ih*-  vrit  ran  *»nly  issue  from  a  circuit  court  in  a  case  necessary  for  the  exercise  of  a 

•r  mlicticiu  already  existing,  and  not  in  a  case  where  the  jurisdiction  is  to  be  courted 

'  y  '{QiTPd  by  means  of  the  writ  sued  out.    See  McCluug  i'«.  Silliman,  where  this 

•:•  •«  i«  t^ff>n  <»f  the  power  of  the  court  t<f  issue  the  writ  of  nuiudamus,  i)rovided  for  in 

Mi»  tauM*  Motion  aiul  clause  of  the  judiciarj-  act,  furnishing  the  authority  to  issue  the 

^"T.i  of  injuuetion.    Without  the  aid  of  the  writ  of  injunction  it  is  difficult  to  perceive 
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wliat  other  jurisdictioual  act  the  court  cau  exercise  in  reference  to  the  local  land 
oft^.ccrs.  It  cannot  enter  a  decree  agaiu8t  them  as  trustees  of  tlie  legal  title  for  the  iiie 
of  complainant.  It  cannot  decree  them  to  execute  title  to  hiiu,  for  they  are  in  no  wn} 
connected  with  the  title,  being  simply  agents  or  officers  of  the  goveniment  throu^ii 
wiiose  hands  the  muniments  of  title  may  pass,  and  through  whom  the  transactii>n» 
pn^liminary  to  the  parsing  of  the  title  may  be  conducted. 

Nor  is  the  writ  isHued  agreeably  to  the  principles  and  usages  of  law.  No  usa^e  n( 
law  exists  authorizing  a  writ  of  injunction  to  an  officer  in  the  exercise  of  duties  eu- 
joined  upon  him  by  Taw  from  an  apijreheusion  that  the  officer  may  improi>erly  jkt- 
tbnn  such  duties.  Such  a  proceeding  is  contrary'  to  both  the  principles  and  usajjes  of 
law,  and  the  court  is  without  legal  warrant  in  the  attempt  to  exercise  such  jmi^lic- 
tion. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  difficulty  which  has  led  to  the  commeiic*^ 
nu'Ut  of  those  irregular  proceedings  in  the  district  court  is  directly  traceable  to  tin; 
interference  of  the  courts  in  this  case  at  a  former  period. 

In  ld58  or  1859  a  suit  was  instituted  in  the  same  court  by  said  Litchfield  against  th<' 
Ihibucpie  and  Pacific  Jtailroad  Company,  to  try  the  title  to  one  of  the  tracts  of  huuU 
lying  within  the  lines  made  by  the  crossing  of  the  railroa<l  and  river  grants,  and  on  its 
being  decided  by  the  district  court  in  favor  of  the  Des  Moines  River  Improveruwit 
Company  it  was  brought  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  by  writ  of  error,  aiul 
came  to  a  hearing  at  the  December  term,  1859,  23  Howard,  66.  Mr.  Justice  Catron. 
in  (h'livering  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  said :  "  On  mature  consideration  we  htv  o{ 
oi)inion  that  the  title  of  neither  party  luis  been  affected  by  the  procee<ling8  in  tli** 
Land  Office,  or  by  the  opinions  V)f  the  officers  of  the  Executive  Department,  but  tluit 
the  claims  of  the  parties  under  the  two  acts  of  Congress  must  be  det<?nnine<l  by  the 
construction  to  be  given  to  those  acts.  This  we  are  required  to  do  in  deciding  tliii 
cause.'*  Again,  the  Court  say,  "and  although  the  case  agreed  was  made  up  in  a 
frientlly  spirit,  nevertheless  the  object  was  to  try  the  title,  and  this  was  done  at  the  in- 
stance of  some  of  the  executive  officers.  If  the  judgment  of  the  district  court  were  aftinn- 
e<l,  the  defendant  below  would  lose  the  land;  and  it  being  reversed,  the  plaiutitt'ht'l<»w 
losfs  it.  We  have,  therefore,  felt  bound  to  hear  and  decide  the  cause  on  its  meritN 
and  finding  that  the  plaintiff  below  has  no  title,  we  direct  that  the  judgment  of  the 
district  court  be  reversed  and  the  cause  remanded,  and  that  the  court  is  oitleretl  to 
enter  judgment  for  the  defendant  below." 

The  8ui)reme  Court  decided  that  tlie  Des  Moines  River  grant  extended  only  to  t\w 
Raccoon  Fork,  and  in  this  they  simply  followed  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney  Cieneral  of 
the  United  States,  communicated  to  the  Secretary*  of  the  Interior  in  November,  I'nV", 
agreeably  to  which  tlie  Secretary  was  then  proceeding  to  execute  the  act  of  August  *, 
1846.  But  the  Supreme  Court  decided  more  than  this.  As  the  suit  was  lie t ween  the 
rivi^r  company  and  the  railroad  company,  the  Court  decided  that  the  railroad  conip.iny 
took  the  land  in  controversy  under  the  act  of  May  15,  1856,  and  ordered  judgment 
to  be  entered  in  favor  of  said  railroad  company. 

As  a  matter  of  respect  and  courtesy  towanl  that  tribunal,  this  dei^artment  accei»tftl 
the  decision  as  a  rule  of  action  for  itself,  and  proceeded  to  certify  and  approve  to  the 
State  of  Iowa,  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  railroads,  the  odd-numbered  sections  within 
the  lim*s  made  at  the  crossings  of  said  grants,  and  after  the  passage  of  the  act  of  July 
12,  186*2,  certified  to  the  State  other  lands  for  the  river  company  in  lieu  of  those  certi- 
fied as  above,  to  aid  in  constructing  railroads.  After  the  lands  affected  by  these  gn*ms 
had  been  thus  disposed  of  by  the  Land  Department  in  pursuance  of  the  aliove  de<'i.'*i«>n 
of  the  Supreme  Couri,  another  case,  involving  the  title  of  the  railroa<l  companie^  to 
the  odd-numbered  sections  at  the  crossing  of  said  grants,  came  before  the  Suprem** 
Court,  when  that  tribunal,  instead  of  adhering  to  its  former  decision,  held  that  the 
said  lands  were  reserved  from  the  operation  of  the  act  of  May  15,  1856,  by  the  last  pii>- 
vitso  of  the  third  section,  and  did  not  pass  to  the  railroad  companies.  Hence  these  ]muU 
are  now  claimed  by  the  river  company  under  the  confirmatory  act  of  Jnly  1*2,  I'^Vi. 


Wallace,  681. 

To  avoid  similar  perplexity  and  confusion  in  the  future,  it  is  believeil  that  the  nde 
hiTctofore  observed,  of  each  department  determining  the  nature  and  extent  of  its  t»^ii 
duties  according  to  its  o>vn  judgment  and  u]>on  its  own  responsibilities,  should  Ik*  in- 
flexibly  adhered  to.    All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

JOS.  S.  WILSON, 

Commistfionfr. 

Washington,  D.  C,  August  2*2,  1868. 
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SlGGEffnOX  OF  THE  £CTABLI8HMENT  IN  THE  GENERAL  LAND  OFFICE  OF  A  CABINET  EM- 
BRACING SPECIMENS  OF  SANDS,  CLAYS,  ETC. 

Washington,  D.  C,  August  25,  1869. 

Sir:  I  fe«el  mncli  interest  in  your  mineral  collection  from  the  variouH  States  and  Ter- 
ritories of  the  United  States,  and  frequently  visit  it  as  a  source  of  instruction.  I  have 
iMt-n  engaged  entensively  for  many  yean»,  in  Europe  and  in  this  country,  in  manufac- 
tiirin;;  branches,  chemical  and  mechanical.  In  the  course  of  my  studies  I  have  fi*e- 
cjiit-ntly  felt  the  want  of  u  museum  of  reference,  such  as  yours,  as  an  assistant  in  chem- 
i<  al  rewarch. 

ManufacturinfT  chemists  require  a  varied  assortment  of  sands  for  glass-making  and 
for  Miliible  silicates,  for  cement  compounds,  artificial  stone,  and  for  general  building 
and  plastering  purposes. 

There  is  also  a  great  demand  for  every  description  of  loam  sand  used  in  the  founderies 
for  niohliug,  in  the  production  of  iron,  brass,  and  bronze  castings. 

It  is  probable  that  in  the  United  States  of  America  every  variety  of  sand  for  found- 
t'Ty  ]nirp€Nies  may  be  had,  yet,  strange  to  say,  the  molding  sand  used  for  the  produc- 
tion of  bronze  doors  of  the  Capitol,  made  at  Chicopee,  Massachusetts,  had  to  be  i)ro- 
curiMl  from  Paris,  and  without  which  the  doors  could  not  have  been  made. 

It  w  also  very  desirable  to  have  specimens  of  every  kind  of  clay,  embracing  the  ochres, 
riie  olays  vary  a«  much  in  their  properties  as  sand,  each  having  a  separate  use  in  the 
^n^  and  maunfactures.  Picture-frame  gilders,  for  example,  use  a  clay  very  rich  in  alu- 
mina, but  which  must  he  entirely  free  from  grit.  A  clay  suitable  for  burnish  gold  size, 
""lifn  combined  with  black  lead  and  oil  in  certain  pnqiortions  and  ground  to  a  pulp, 
"*IU  fr»r  sixty  cents  per  pound.  Clay  for  this  pui-pose  is  imported  from  England.  The 
"lur  clay  of  the  **  London  Basin"  is  much  used  for  this  purpose. 

Clays  of  various  qualities  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  pottery  ware,  cruci- 
JM  >.  &.C,  It  also  cnterH  largely  into  the  combinations  of  X)aint,  and  for  cleansing  doth, 
jnl  as  a  deodorizing  agent.  These  are  but  a  few  of  the  uses  of  these  two  substances, 
ond  and  clay. 

I  Wieve,  Mr.  Commissioner,  that  the  establishment  in  your  department  of  a  large 
DmM-nui,  embracing  specimens  of  every  kind  and  quality  of  sand,  earth,  minerals,  and 
^►-fff table  sul>6txince8,  especially  the  gmn,  gum  resins,  and  resin  proper,  together  with 
lift-  various  coloring  substauccH  used  in  varnish-making,  would  greatly  assist  in  the  es- 
t  jMnhment  of  home  manufactures,  and  might  directly  aid  in  the  founding  of  chemical 
aiid  «»ther  manufactories  in  this  district.  I  doubt  not  Ccmgress  would  give  aid  to  any 
«*-l)HleTeloped  project  promising  such  Invaluable  assistance  to  the  industries  of  this 
•■"ontjy. 

i  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  yours, 

THOMAS  TAYLOR. 

Hon.  Jos.  S.  Wilson, 

CommUtfioner  of  the  General  Land  Office. 


OUB  NATIONAL  GROWTH — INFLUENCE,  IN  THAT  RESPECT,  OF  THE 

PUBLIC-LAND  SYSTEM. 

North  America,  by  its  remarkable  pliysical  conformation  and  peculiar 
I«»ition  in  history,  is  wonderfully  fitted  for  the  development  of  commer- 
cial iH»wer.  Here  all  the  disintegrating  influences  of  the  Old  World  are 
JMppily  niiknown.  The  mountain  and  desert  barriers  of  Asia,  which 
''»r<>ke  infant  society  into  divergent  and  hostile  fragments,  find  no  repro- 
dilution  on  this  continent.  Diversities  of  chorography,  climate,  soil, 
i»nd  pnMiuctiona,  here  fade  into  each  other  by  imperceptible  degrees,  giv- 
i«i;r  !«c<ii>e  to  homogeneous  civilization  founded  upon  universal  comity. 
Ini|N)rte<l  differences  of  race  subsist  but  for  a  single  generation,  while 
ijtioual  bonndarie^,  founded  on  no  well-defined  natural  firontiers,  are 
•lestined  silently  to  pass  away  as  the  true  idea  of  American  society  is 
<l^velop«nL  An  "  ocean-bound  republic,'"  a  single  flag  waving  from  the 
An-tie  Ocean  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  has  long  been  foreshadowed  in  the 
I'tihlir  inin<L  Without  war,  without  any  rupture  of  the  public  peace  or 
violation  of  public  faith,  by  the  silent  operation  of  i)hysical  and  moral 
f«»rce8,  all  this  will  be  accomplished.    The  perpetuation  of  our  landed 
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policy  and  its  extension  over  the  continent,  as  national  jurisdiction 
enlarp^es,  will  establish  a  permanent  democratic  civilization,  secured  by 
diffusion  of  proprietary  rights  in  the  soil  such  as  no  democracy  ever  yet 
enjoyed.  Such  are  the  responsibilities  resting  upon  the  present  genera- 
tion of  American  i>eople  and  statesmen.  We  hold'  in  our  hands  the 
means  of  accomplishing  all  these  results. 

Our  geographical  position  is  right  in  the  main  axial  line  of  the  globe's 
grand  commercial  movement,  soon  to  be  developed  throughout  its  entire 
extent.  The  comparative  cheapness  of  ocean  carriage  has  hitherto 
caused  an  enormous  deflection  in  the  track  of  commerce  around  the 
southern  extremities  of  Africa  and  South  America,  but  this  has  \o\\^ 
been  felt  as  an  oppressive  restriction,  and  the  most  strenuous  efforts 
have  been  made  to  evade  it.  Both  of  the  great  continental  mavises, 
sometimes  called  the  eastern  and  western  hemispheres,  contract  in  their 
central  portions  to  narrow  isthmus  belts,  seeming  to  invite  human  enter- 
prise to  a  completion  of  oceanic  inter-communication  by  excavating  ship 
canals,  thus  saving  thousands  of  miles  of  difficult  and  dangerous  nari- 
gation. 

On  the  eastern  continent  this  idea  is  as  old  as  civilization  itself,  and 
has,  at  least  twice  in  the  past  ages,  been  realized  in  practice.  The 
Isthmus  of  Suez,  at  a  very  early  period  in  history,  was  traversed  by  a 
canal  said  to  have  been  commenced  by  Pharaoh  Necho  and  finished  by 
the  Persian  King  Darius.  Having  been  permitted  to  fall  into  dilapida- 
tion, it  was  subsequently  restored  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  to  a  condi- 
tion of  effectiveness,  in  which  it  continued  at  least  till  the  age  of 
Augustus,  when  it  gave  passage  to  large  Eoman  fleets  engaged  in  the 
India  trade.  Under  the  sway  of  Mohammedanism  it  was  again  permitt<Hl 
to  perish,  being  almost  obliterated  by  the  destructive  agencies  of  na- 
ture. Its  outlines  were,  however,  observed  by  the  first  Napoleon,  m  his 
Eg>i)tian  campaign,  suggesting  to  his  profound  intellect  its  admirable 
strategic  advantages  as  well  as  its  commercial  importance.  One  of  the 
Napoleonic  ideas  left  by  the  great  conqueror  to  his  successor,  to  France, 
and  to  the  world,  was  the  reopening  of  the  Suez  Canal,  an  enterymse 
that  will  probably  be  completed  before  this  report  shall  have  reached 
the  public.  This  event  will  mark  the  removal  of  the  great  obstacle  to 
a  continuous  line  of  ocean  navigation,  traversing  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  northern  hemisi)here.  From  seven  thousand  to  ten  thousand  miles 
will  henceforth  be  saved  in  transportation  between  Europe  and  southern 
Asia.  A  glance  at  any  well-constructed  mercatorial  mai>  will  show 
advantages  no  less  signal  to  our  ovm  trade  with  India. 

The  isthmus  uniting  the  two  great  continents  of  the  western  hemi- 
sphere has  also  attracted  attention  as  presenting  a  similar  opportunity 
for  shortening  lines  of  communication  l>etween  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific, 
thus  saving  thousands  of  miles  of  navigation,  including  the  stormy 
passage  around  Cape  Horn.  Engineering  science  ha«  hitherto  been 
unable  to  find  a  practicable  line  of  canal  construction  across  this  isthmus 
which  does  not  involve  a  greater  exi^enditure  of  capital  and  labor  than 
can  be  rallied  to  the  enterprise.  A  railroad  across  the  Isthmus  of  Pan- 
ama has  been  in  successful  operation  for  many  years,  thus  offering  the 
next  best  substitute  for  the  canal  project.  It  might  be  supposed  that  a 
great  line  of  world's  traffic,  consisting  of  cheap  ocean  navigation,  con- 
necting with  this  short  link  of  land  transportation,  would  be  able  to 
defy  all  rivalry  of  similar  lines  of  combined  ocean  and  land  transi>orta- 
tion  further  north.  Yet  we  find  a  line  of  railway  across  nearly  the 
broadest  portion  of  Forth  America,  embracing  over  three  thousand 
miles  of  expensive  railway  carriage,  entering  into  a  formidable  and 
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threatening  comx)etition  with  the  southern  route,  a  railway,  too,  which 
passes  over  a  belt  of  country  containing  hundreds  of  millions  of  acres  of 
the  public  lands  destined  at  no  distant  future  to  be  covered  by  actual 
M^ttlements.  The  imblic  press  reports  that  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship 
Company,  since  the  completion  of  our  Pacific  railway  line,  have  reduced 
the  naniber  of  their  steamers  connecting  with  the  Panama  railroad,  and 
that  a  further  rediwtion  is  expected. 

The  relative  influence  of  railways  in  travel  and  transportation  is  in- 
(Tefwing  in  defiance  of  doctrines  that  were  thought  to  be  well  settled  by 
exjjerience.  In  spite  of  the  comparative  cheapness  of  water  carriage 
h\  eauals,  the  amount  of  cheaper  raw  material  seeking  railroad  transit 
\»  annually  increasing.  For  the  movement  of  the  lighter  and  more 
<  xpensive  articles  of  commerce,  such  as  the  teas  and  silks  of  China, 
which  repre^sent  a  vast  amount  of  labor  expended  upon  their  gathering 
and  fabrication,  the  cost  of  carriage,  as  heretofore  reported,  will  bear 
hutaHtnall  ratio  to  their  market  price,  and  will  give  to  our  long  line  of 
trans-continental  railroad,  with  its  rapidity  of  transit,  an  overwhelming 
advantage. 

The  tendency  of  normal  civilization  is  to  condense  the  value  of  arti- 
ticies  of  commerce  by  manufacturing  raw  material  near  the  place  of  its 
priMlnction,  thns  lessening  the  friction  of  ti-ansportation.  The  western 
farmer  finds  it  profitable  to  transmute  his  com  into  hog's  flesh,  and  that, 
in  torn,  into  manufactured  pork,  before  sending  it  to  market.  So  it 
will  be  found  an  immense  saving  to  society  to  consume  the  flour  and 
I«»rk  in  supporting  skilled  labor  at  home,  and  in  sending  the  condensed 
prwluct  to  market  in  the  form  of  fine  cloths  and  other  high-priced  com- 
DXMlities.  The  greater  the  number  of  chemical  and  mechanical  changes 
that  can  be  wrought  ujwn  raw  material  near  the  place  of  its  production 
D»t  only  lowers  the  cost  of  transhipment,  but  also  makes  that  cost  to 
Insir  a  depressed  ratio  to  the  value  of  the  freight.  The  comparative 
'•ht'apness  of  ocean  transportation  will  then  be  partly  neutralized  by 
tbis  condensation  of  commercial  values.  The  rapidity  of  transit,  as 
th<»  system  of  modern  commerce  becomes  more  elaborate  and  settled,  is 
a»»  increasing  element  of  jiower  oi)erating  in  favor  of  our  trans-con- 
tinental  line,  whose  last  link  was  forged  in  the  completion  of  our  Union 
and  (Vutral  Pacific  roads. 

The  growing  iwwer  of  railways  over  water  carriage  is  illustrated  in 
the  f-ase  of  Ilolland  and  Belgium.  At  the  separation  of  these  coun- 
trM»s  in  1830,  the  former  possessed  a  much  larger  commerce  and  a  greatly 
'^irrior  water  communication  by  sea  and  canal  transit.  In  1835  the  total 
••xiMJrtu  and  imimrts  of  Belgium  were  about  $50,000,000,  while  those  of 
Holland  were  about  double  this  aggregate.  In  1833,  however,  the  Bel- 
sian  Hvstem  of  railways  was  inaugurated  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  ^reat  Knglish  engineer,  George  Stephenson.  The  Dutch,  mean- 
whik»,  relying  niK)n  their  water  communication,  made  no  special  effort 
t'»  cn^ge  in  railway  enteri>rise  till  the  remarkable  strides  of  Belgian 
'^•mmeree  awoke  them  to  effort.  The  Dutch  lihenish  railway,  con- 
•^trpc-te^l  to  recover  their  former  superiority,  was  not  fully  opened  till 
J'^Vi ;  iMit  the  [lalm  of  commercial  superiority  had  passed  to  the  younger 
rival.  The  imports  and  exports  of  Holland  in  1862  were  less  than 
*:5in»,U0O,O0O;  while  those  of  Belgium  approached  $400,000,000.  The 
advance  of  mo<lem  civilization  may  be  gauged  from  the  extension  of  its 
railway  linen.  The  same  influences  which  extend  the^ competitive  power 
•»f  railways  in  the  narrower  sphere  of  local  traffic  are  now  felt  on  a  grander 
j^^le  in  our  great  trans-continental  line. 

Our  hiDg  raifaroad,  passing  through  the  entire  length  of  the  country, 
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will  ultimately  supersede  the  short  isthmus  line  in  the  conveyance  of 
passengers  and  merchandise  across  the  western  hemisphere.  The  couu- 
terbalancing  advantage  of  the  northern  line,  the  abbreviation  of  ocean 
distance,  has  not  been  sufficiently  appreciated.  This  reduction  of  dis- 
tance may  be  seen  by  comparing  the  actual  length  of  the  fortieth  par- 
allel with  that  of  the  equator,  or  of  the  diagonal  deflections  that  must 
of  necessity  be  made  in  descending  to  a  latitude  even  so  high  as  that 
of  Panama  Isthmus.  The  swelling  of  the  earth  at  the  equator,  and  the 
consequent  enormous  enlargement  of  distances  around  it,  are  apt  to  be 
overlooked  even  by  intelligent  thinkers  on  these  subjects. 

A  glance  at  the  mercatorial  map  of  the  world  will  show  a  remarkably 
direct  alignment  for  a  continuous  route  of  travel  and  traffic  from  the  bead 
of  navigation  on  the  Yang-tse-Kiang  Eiver,  in  China,  i)assing  through 
San  Francisco,  New  York,  and  the  entire  length  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea  to  Port  Said,  the  northern  terminus  of  the  Suez  Canal.  The  im- 
practicable ox)ntinent  of  Asia  here  breaks  the  continuity  of  this  liuc. 
The  massive  Himmalayas  preclude  even  railway  passage  upon  any  prin- 
ciples now  known.  The  transit  of  the  three  southern  peninsulas,  Ara- 
bia, Hindoostan,  and  Farther  India,  would  involve  an  annoying  fre- 
quency of  transhipment ;  hence  the  great  line  of  the  world's  traffic  will 
be  compelled  to  diop  down  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  accepting  cheaper 
ocean  transport  as  the  compensation  for  greater  distance  and  slower 
time. 

But  that  portion  of  the  line  traversing  our  own  continent  is  capa- 
ble of  very  gi'eat  abbre\iation.    The  line  of  the  Union  and  Central 
Pacific  roads,  already  finished,  it  should  be  remembered  is  a  compro- 
mise line,  in  which  imi)ortant  advantages  inure  to  locjil  interests.    The 
Northern  Pacific,  crossing  our  interior  mountain  chains  at  much  lower 
altitudes,  with  a  more  direct  alignment,  and  passing  over  an  immense 
zone  of  the  public  domain,  claims  to  offer  a  land  transit  across  the  conti- 
nent at  least  three  hundred  miles  shorter  than  other  routes,  be-sides  an 
ocean  navigation  from  Seattle,  its  western  terminus,  to  China  and  Japan, 
some  five  hundred  miles  shorter  than  from  San  Francisco  to  the  same  coun- 
tries.   This  office  is  not  prepared  to  verify  the  exact  figures  of  these  Cvsti- 
mates,  but  it  satisfactorily  appears  that  they  embody  an  important  truth. 
Other  abbreviations  of  this  land  route  may  be  effected  by  other  railway 
enterprises  as  the  necessities  of  trade  and  travel  may  demand.    We  have, 
then,  i}artially  develoi)ed  the  elements  of  a  main  line  of  traffic  and  travel 
girdling  the  earth  near  the  fortieth  i)arallel.    Along  this  the  mass  of  the 
trade  of  the  northern  hemisphere  will  ere  long  be  made  to  pass.    The 
commercial  ascendency  of  northern  Europe  is  a  thing  of  the  past.    It 
was  suited  to  the  imperfectly  developed  commercial  and  industrial  apti- 
tudes of  the  passing  age;  but  world-wide  civilization  is  now  l)egiiuiiug 
to  assume  its  roundetl   development.    The  barbarism  of  the  Western 
Continent  is  now  completely  overshadow^ed,  and  the  semi-barbarism  of 
the  Eastern  Continent  undermined,  by  progressive  influences  and  ideas. 
The  Yang-tse-Blang  is  already  vexed  with  the  paddle  of  the  steamer; 
foreign  commerce  is  pushing  its  cargoes  up  that  river  eight  hundred  miles 
from  Shanghai  into  the  very  heart  of  China.    That  great  monarchy,  hoary, 
suj)erannuated,  decrepit,  must  rely  for  the  prolongation  of  its  existence 
upon  once  despised  "outside  barbarians" — another  "sick  man"  in  the 
Old  World.    A  Mohammedan  insurrection  has  for  years  been  disinte- 
grating the  four  w^estern  provinces  of  China  Proper,  while  the  wanderiu j? 
Tartars  in  the  dependencies  of  the  empire  are  learning  the  weakness  of  the 
power  which  has  for  centuries  enslaved  them.   The  Semitic  governments  of 
Asia  are  breaking  down  through  the  infirnuties  of  age  and  natural  de4.'ay, 
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and  sinking*  before  the  onslaught  of  occidental  commerce  and  conquest. 
We  see,  as  the  Commissioner  has  had  occasion  in  another  paper  to  remark, 
the  fultillnient  of  that  ancient  prophecy,  "  God  shall  enlarge  Japheth, 
and  he  shall  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem." 

The  social  and  political  status  of  Asia  has  within  the  last  century  been 
subjected  to  influences  which  promise  to  result  in  a  complete  revolution. 
The  first  Euroiiean  adventurers  that  came  in  contact  with  the  Chinese 
wen'  not  of  a  character  to  inspire  very  lofty  ideas  of  west-ern  culture  and 
civilization,  nor  to  humble  the  lofty  pride  nurtured  by  four  thousand 
years  of  imperial  sway. 

The  yielding  deportment  of  the  English  East  India  Company,  submit- 
ting: to  every  indignity  for  the  sake  of  trade,  confirmed  the  Celestials 
in  their  contempt  of  foreigners.  This  led  to  hostilities  with  England 
and  France,  whose  naval  and  military  operations,  in  the  different  wars 
from  1839  to  18G0,  demonsti-ated  the  superiority^  of  western  civilization. 
The  ascendency  of  Europeans  in  China  is  now  an  accomplished  and  irre- 
Y(K*able  fact,  accepted  by  public  opinion.  This  popular  impression  is 
les^  the  fruit  of  military  success  than  of  the  quiet  operation  of  commer- 
cial intercourse.  The  introduction  of  the  improvements  in  navigation 
and  internal  communications  by  foreigners,  and  the  increased  value  of 
bn>ine88  naturally  resulting  therefrom,  have  awakened  new  ideas  and 
wants  which  can  be  met  by  no  agency  in  the  old  system  of  society. 

But  the  other  nations  of  Asia  are  passing  through  the  same  series  of 
"rjranic  changevS.  Semitic  conservatism  and  exclusiveness  are  yielding 
to  the  molding  infiuences  of  a  universal  civilization.  Diversities  of 
nut'  and  religion  will  soon  cease  to  interpose  barriers  to  the  free  inter- 
omrse  of  nations,  and  will  soon  fade  away  before  the  increasing  power 
of  comnierce,  the  spread  of  intelligence,  and  the  unification  of  faith.  In 
the  midst  of  these  social  changes,  the  activity  of  political  movements 
i>  u*i  ]e«8  marked  and  effective.  Europe  has  settled  down  upon  a  policy 
"f  «>Ktematic  conquest  in  Asia,  the  operations  of  which  are  by  no  means 
^a-^pendHl  in  l:he  so-called  intervals  of  i)eace:  while  the  gates  of  Janus 
ate  shut  the  wiles  of  diplomacy  and  the  ceaseless  •movements  of  trade 
are  ondermining  the  native  potentates,  and  preparing  the  aggressive 
loffes  which,  upon  the  first  specious  pretext,  are  to  be  hurled  against 
them,  resulting  in  the  entire  or  partial  conquest  of  their  dominions. 

On  the  north  the  semi- Asiatic  empire  of  Eussia  has  been  for  ages 
pn!«hing  its  conquests  eastward. and  southward,  absorbing  great  conti- 
iiwital  areas,  and  welding  the  most  diverse  popular  elements  into  a 
•«injcle  political  system.  Her  left  fiank,  as  remarked  in  a  previous  report, 
lias  lieeu  pushecl  across  the  Amoor,  and  now  rests  half-way  down  the 
^-ii  of  Japan,  within  eight  hundred  miles  of  Pekiu,  while  her  right  has 
!*»ejit  across  nearly  the  whole  of  Turkistan,  threatening  the  Anglo-Indian 
h'mtier.  The  drift  of  the  controlling  forces  of  Kussian  civilization  is  east- 
*anl  to  the  Pacific.  The  exiles  of  Siberia,  embracing  the  ardent,  ener- 
Mie,  and  irrepressible  elements  of  the  population,  whose  presence  in  the 
('Qro]iean  provinces  was  deemed  inconsistent  with  the  peace  of  the  Russian 
rv^tem,  have,  amid  the  bleak  desolation  of  the  northern  slope  of  the  conti- 
^w-ot,  where  serfdom  has  never  planted  its  foot,  built  up  a  social  system 
^i2»»nms,  compact,  and  energetic,  really  to  respond  to  the  call  of  the  free 
Mvilization  which  we  are  now  planting  across  the  Pacific.  On  the 
•«»«th,  England  has  built  up  a  splendid  commercial  and  military  empire, 
r^Mluting  her  civilization  downward  from  the  seat  of  authority  by  means 
*»f  internal  improvements  projected  on  a  most  comprehensive  plan. 
^M^ik»  missionaries  of  a  hundi'ed  Christian  churches  are  engaged  in 
i^cvMMleling  the  social  and  moral  elements  of  the  population,  the  Indus- 
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trial  system  of  India  has  been  remodeled  and  reduced  to  an  entire 
dependence  npon  that  of  England.  Very  little  effort  is  made  to  conceal 
the  fact,  a*5  heretofore  suggested,  that  a  granc^  objective  point  of  British 
policy  is  to  transform  Hindostan  into  a  market  for  English  manufac- 
tures, and  a  field  for  the  production  of  raw  material.  An  army  of  15(),(KK) 
men,  70,0()0  of  whom  are  Euroi)eans,  are  maintained  out  of  the  revenues 
of  the  Indian  empire,  which  afford  also  large  surplus  for  the  borne 
treasury.  Over  5,000  miles  of  railway  have  been  completed,  giving;  to 
this  imposing  military  force  facilities  for  concentration  ui)on  given 
points  that  will  triple  or  quadniple  their  efficiency.  France  has  re- 
opened a  career  of  conquest  and  colonization  in  Farther  India,  nnd 
evidently  looks  to  a  large  interest  in  the  expected  dismemberment  of 
Central  Asiatic  empire. 

During  the  past  year  no  rupture  of  the  public  peace  has  been  chron- 
icled, but  the  forces  of  conflict  are  being  silently  mustered.  In  the  mean 
time,  however,  this  "eastern  question"  has  broadened  its  issues  to  em- 
brace interests  unthought  of  in  its  earlier  stages.  A  new  empire  of  de- 
mocracy has  established  itself  on  what  was  lately  the  abode  of  barbar- 
ism, the  western  coast  of  the  North  American  Continent.  This  repnhlic 
has  a  commanding  position  in  the  disposal  of  Asiatic  nationalities  which 
it  is  amply  able  to  vindicate,  by  force  if  necessary,  but  which  it  projwws 
to  secure  by  the  peaceful  influences  of  a  higher  civilization.  We  have 
no  territorial  ambition  beyond  our  own  continent  to  bring  us  in  collision 
with  the  reigning  powers  of  Asia;  we  recognize  the  full  and  perfect 
equality  of  nations,  and  the  right  of  each  to  regulate  its  foreign  i)olicy 
and  its  domestic  institutions.  This  character  of  our  foreign  iwlicy  has 
been  uniformly  maintained  in  our  intercourse  with  the  powers  of  the 
Old  World. 

As  American  resources  upon  the  Pacific  slope  are  develoi>ed  onr 
moral  and  physical  influence  in  the  Asiatic  problem  increases,  while  the 
rupture  of  the  peace  of  the  world  for  puri)oses  of  conquest  and  aggrand- 
izement by  the  European  powers  involves  wider  interests  and  graver 
consequences.  Tliis  significant  fact  has  been  already  noticed  by  the 
governments  of  Eastern  Asia,  which  are  now  learning  to  lean  uix)n  the 
moral  support  of  this  republic  in  the  long  contest  for  existence  which 
they  have  maintained  against  Euroi)ean  powers.  China,  disenchanttnl 
of  her  illusions  with  regard  to  her  superiority  over  other  countries,  has 
sought  to  secure  her  admission  into  the  family  of  civilized  nations,  and 
thus  escape  absoq>tion  by  European  conquest,  which  has  been  the  fate 
of  so  many  Oriental  states.  Under  American  influences  she  consents 
that  her  hoary  ci\ilization  should  be  rt^constructed,  and  that  those 
improvements  in  science  and  art  which  have  enabled  western  nations  to 
prevail  against  her,  should  be  incorporated  into  her  social  system.  Our 
aim  will  be  to  give  her  such  moral  and  diplomatic  support  as  will  enable 
her  to  avoid  the  entangling  complications  which  European  diplomacy 
is  ^vea\ing,  and  enable  her  to  reach  a  higher  social  organization  and  a 
nobler  individual  manhood.  The  reward  of  our  labors,  in  addition  to 
the  gloiy  of  justice  and  fair  dealing,  will  be  the  opening  of  a  more  inti- 
mate and  lucrative  commercial  intercourse  than  ever  was  awanled  to 
anj^  nation,  while  the  industries  of  the  republic  and  its  domestic  trade 
will  receiA'e  accelerated  development. 

The  agencies  of  American  landed  jwlicy  in  securing  these  results  have 
already  been  referred  to,  and  are  presented  in  detail  in  pai>ers  accompany- 
ing this  report.  We  will  never  be  able,  perhajis,  fully  to  appreciate  our 
indebtedness  in  this  respect  to  the  illustrious  statesmen  in  our  na- 
tional councils  who  originally  devised  this  system,  and  those  who 
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at  different  times  have  enlarged  its  scope  of  beneficent  influence. 
Tiie  public  domain  has  reached  in  its  enlargement  an  area  equal  to 
ii,S<i7,l85  squai'e  miles,  or  1,834,998,400  acres.  From  this  landed  interest 
CoDjfress  has  made  princely  endowments  for  educational  i)uii)08es; 
i'ouuQon  schools ;  agricultural  and  mechanic  colleges  and  universities ; 
for  military  bounties  in  the  war  of  the  Eevolution,  in  the  war  of  1812 
with  Great  Britain,  of  1847  with  Mexico,  and  Indian  wars ;  in  further- 
ance t)f  internal  improvements  on  a  large  scale,  general  and  special ;  in 
aid  of  the  reclamation  of  swamx>  and  overflowed  lands ;  for  the  con- 
structiou  of  canals  j  for  wagon  roads ;  for  seats  of  government  and  public 
buildings^  for  deaf  and  dumb  asylums;  for  individual  Indian  reserv'a- 
tions;  tor  the  confirmation  of  millions  of  acres  in  satisfaction  of  foreign 
titles;  for  the  construction  of  railways  from  1850  to  1867,  including  the 
tiauscoutineutal  lines,  this  item  alone  reaching  182,108,581.40  acres.* 
Then  the  government  has  watched  over  the  advancing  settlers,  securing 
theru  in  their  homes,  first  ux)on  lands  surveyed,  oflered  and  unoftered, 
then  ginng  legal  inception  to  settlements  before  surveys,  and  expanding 
the  principle  along  railway'  concessions. 

The  area  of  the  Unite<l  States,  within  the  limits  recognized  and  definde 
by  the  treaty  of  peace  in  1783,  embraces  824,248  square  miles,  or 
t»-r,.il8,720  acres.  Of  this  surface  there  was  claimed  by  different  States, 
uuder  colonial  charters,  yet  which  was  ceded  by  them  for  the  common 
benefit,  a  surface,  designated  as  public  lands,  equal  to  354,000  square 
miles,  or  220,560,000  acres,  which  constituted  the  nucleus  of  the  national 
pn)prietorshii>. 

At  the  opetiing  of  the  American  Eevolution'we  had  within  our  limits, 
areording  to  Seybert's  Statistics,  only  two  million  three  hundred  ami 
»i;rhtyuiue  thousand  three  hundred  persons  of  every  description. 
Now  we  have  a  population  of  forty  millions  of  inhabitants,  with  nearly 
two  thousand  millions  of  acres  as  national  territory,  with  a  geographical 
surface  of  the  whole  Union  equal  to  nearly  four  mmions  of  square  miles, 
«^ith  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  as  frontiers,  the  former  the  high- 
way to  European  commerce,  the  latter  giving  us  a  dominating  position 
for  the  control  of  Asiatic  trade,  w^hile  we  have  a«  the  boundary,  in 
I«rt  the  great  northern  lakes  of  the  continent,  and  on  the  south  the 
<Jnlf  of  Mexico.  Gibbon,  in  surveying  the  extent  of  the  Roman  Empire 
at  a  iH.'riod  when  it  had  reached  the  summit  of  its  grandeur,  after  a  career 
«f  ctmquest  and  civilization  for  a  thousand  years,  estimated  its  surface 
«t  sixteen  hundred  thousand  square  miles,  and  as  embracing  a  popula- 
tion of  one  huiidredi  and  twenty  millions.  The  United  States  already 
♦>*tupy  an  area  eciual  to  nearly  four  million  square  miles,  two  and  a  half 
timns  greater  than  that  ancient  empire  of  civilization :  and  in  thirty 
y*;ars,  acconling  to  existing  ratios,  will  have  one  hundred  and  seven 
nii]]ioDs  of  inhabitants,  high  authority  having  estimated  that  there  will 
W  (jue  hundred  and  fifteen  millions  at  the  close  of  the  present  century. 

The  growth  of  our  resources  during  the  past  year  has  been  steady  and 
^bwring,  as  elsewhere  shown  in  this  report;  the  value  of  the  freight 
traiwiKirted  on  our  railroads  during  the  year  1868  was  estimated  at 
tw»*lve  bUlions  of  dollars.  The  aggregate  eaniings  of  our  i)eople,  it  is 
DOW  a^certainetl,  amount  to  ten  billions  of  dollars,  about  ten  per  cent. 
'»f  whieh,  or  one  billion,  are  a  surplus  added  to  our  capital.  Last 
.^♦'ar  the  estimates  were  twenty-five  per  cent,  lower,  but  a  careful 

*  KxfliMive  of  wagon  roads,  which,  if  added,  will  make  a  grand  aggregate  of 
I'<i.'»u,794.67  acre«. 
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study  of  facts  and  statistics  has  convinced  the  Commissioner  that  those 
figures  were  inadequate  to  exi)ress  the  reality;  adding  twenty-five  ])er 
cent,  to  the  value  of  our  railway  traffic  previously  mentioned,  and  we 
will  obtain  an  aggregate  approximating  our  internal  trade.*  It  is  also 
ascertained  that  the  true  gold  value  of  the  i)ersonal  and  re^l  estate  of 
this  country  is  not  less  than  thirty  billions  of  dollars.  These  aggregates 
are  destined  to  rapid  expansion.  The  depression  of  general  business, 
the  natural  reaction  from  the  heavy  strain  of  civil  war,  is  now  broken 
up,  and  the  spirit  of  enterprise  has  been  reawakened  in  all  departments 
of  industry  and  commerce.  Manufacturing  is  now  prosecuted  on  the 
field  of  original  raw  production,  thus  embodying  in  action  the  true 
social  principle,  and  saving  that  immense  loss  which  has  been  ex- 
])erien(;ed  in  the  past  in  supporting  an  intermediate  unproductive  class. 
The  great  principles  on  which  our  government  rests  are  now  firmly  es- 
tablished and  generally  acknowledged,  assimilating  to  the  theory  in  the 
natural  world  of  the  planetary  system,  recognizing  the  general  govern- 
ment as  the  sun  of  that  system,  and  the  States  as  political  planets  re- 
volving around  the  common  center  held  in  their  orbits  by  primordial 
laws. 

Under  genial  impulses  our  industrial  and  commercial  machinery  is 
again  in  operation,  accumulating  wealth  and  giving  peace  and  plenty 
throughout  tlie  laud,  while  our  educational  and  moral  influences  are  no 
less  active  in  refining  and  elevating  our  progress,  and  in  enabling  us  to 
realize  the  nobler  ends  of  of  civilization. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

JOS.  S.  WILSON, 
Commiwtumer. 
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Xo.  1.  Tabular  statement  showing  the  number  of  acres  of  pubhc 
lands  surveyed  in  the  States  and  Territories  up  to  June  30, 1868,  dmiug 
the  last  fiscal  year,  and  the  totid  of  the  public  lands  surveyed  up  to 
June  30,  1869 ;  also  the  total  area  of  the  public  domain  remaining 
tmsurveyed  within  the  same. 

Xo.  2.*  Stiitement  of  public  lands  sold;  of  cash  and  bounty-land  scrip 
received  therefor;  number  of  acres  entered  under  the  homestead  law  of 
May  20,  1862;  of  commissions  received  under  the  sixth  section  of  sjiid 
act;  also  land  located  with  scrip  under  the  agricultural  college  and 
mechanic  act  of  July  2,  1862,  and  commissions  received  by  registers 
and  receivers  on  the  value  thereof;  and  sUitement  of  incidental  expenses 
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and  ending  June  30, 1869. 

Xo.  3.  Statement  showing  like  particulars  for  the  second  half  of  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1869. 

Xo.  4.  Summary  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1869 ;  showing  the 
numl)er  of  acres  disposed  of  for  cash,  with  bounty-land  scrip,  by  entry 
under  the  homestead  laws  of  May  20,  1862,  and  March  21,  1864,  with 
aggregate  of  $10  homestead  payments,  homestead  commissions;  also 
locations  with  agricidtural  college  and  mechanic  scrip,  under  act  of  July 
2,  1862. 

No.  5.  Statement  showing  the  quantity  of  swamp  lands  selected  for 

_^ * 

•  The  statistics  on  which  these  estimates  are  btosed  are  treat43dof  in  the  article  on 
railroads  and  other  papers  in  this  report. 
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the  several  States  under  acts  of  Congress  approved  March  2, 1849,  Sep- 
temlwT  28,  1850,  and  March  12,  1860,  up  to  and  ending  September 
30, 1869. 

Xo.  6.  Statement  exhibiting  the  quantity  of  swamp  land  approved  to 
the  several  States  under  acts  of  Congress  approved  March  2,  1849,  Sep- 
tember 1*8, 1850,  and  March  12,  1860,  up  to  and  ending  September  30, 

No.  7.  Statement  exhibiting  the  quantity  of  swamp  land  patented  to 
the  several  States  under  aets  of  Congress  ax^proved  September  28, 1850, 
and  March  12,  1800 ;  and  also  the  quantity  certified  to  the  State  of  Lou- 
K^iana  onder  act  approved  March  2, 1849. 

>'o.  8.  Statement  showing  the  State  selections  under  the  "internal 
improvement"  grant  of  September  4, 1841,  on  the  30th  of  June,  1869. 

No.  9.  Exhibit  of  bounty-land  business  under  act«  of  1847, 1850, 1852, 
and  1855,  showing  the  issue  aud  locations  from  the  commencement  of 
operations  under  said  acts  to  June  30,  1869. 

No.  10.  Statement  showing  the  selections  made  by  certain  States  of 
lamk  within  their  own  limits,  under  agricultural  and  mechanic  act  of 
July  2, 1862,  and  its  supplemental  acts  of  April  14, 1864,  and  July  23, 
l>ti6;  also  the  locations  made  with  scrip  under  said  acts. 

Xo.  11.  Statement  exhibiting  land  concessions  by  acts  of  Congress 
to  States  and  corporations  for  railroad  and  military  wagon-road  pur- 
!«»««,  from  the  year  1850  to  June  30, 1869. 

No.  12.  Statement  exhibiting  land  concessions  by  acts  of  Congress  to 
Srates  for  canal  purposes  from  the  year  1827  to  June  30, 1869. 

No.  13.  Estimate  of  appropriations  required  for  the  office  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  General  Land  Office  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 

No.  14.  Estimates  of  appropriations  required  to  meet  expenses  of 
collecting  the  revenue  from  sales  of  public  lands  in  the  several  States 
ajid  Territories  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1871. 

No.  15.  Estimates  of  appropriations  for  the  surveying  department  for 
tie  tlj«»al  year  ending  June  30, 1871. 

No.  16.  Estimates  of  appropriations  required  for  surveying  the  public 
hiuhi  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1871. 

No.  17.  Estimates  of  appropriations  required  for  the  surveying  de- 
p;»rtment  to  supply  deficiency  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1870. 

No.  18.  Ke[M)rts  of  surveyors  general,  A  to  O,  inclusive. 

No.  19.  Statement  of  confirmed  Indian  pueblo  grauts  and  private 
land  claims  in  New  Mexico. 

No.  20.  General  tabular  statement  exhibiting  the  following:  No.  1. 
i^tatei^  and  Territories  containing  public  land ;  No.  2.  Areas  of  States 
and  Territories  containing  public  lands,  in  square  miles  and  acres;  No. 
•1  ^^nantity  sold ;  No.  4.  Entered  under  the  homestead  laws ;  No.  5.  Grant- 
hI  for  military  services ;  No.  6.  Granted  for  agricultural  colleges ;  No.  7. 
Approvetl  under  grants  in  aid  of  railroads;  No.  8.  Approved  swamj)  se- 
l^H-tions;  No.  0.  Quantity  granted  for  internal  improvements;  No.  10. 
l><>nations  and  grants  for  schools  and  universities;  No.  11.  Locations 
^ilh  Indian  scrip ;  No.  12.  Locations  with  float  scrip,  under  act  of  March 
IT.  1862;  No.  13.  Estimated  quantity  granted  to  wagon  roads;  No.  14. 
^Mmtity  gran te<l  to  ship  canals;  No.  15.  Salines;  No.  16.  Seats  of  gov- 
♦-niraent  and  public  buildings;  No.  17.  Granted  to  individuals  andcom- 
IMoies;  No.  18.  Granted  for  deaf  and  dumb  asylums;  No.  19.  Reserved 
ft^r  lienefit  of  Indians;  No.  20.  Reserved  for  companies,  individuals,  and 
«*«»riKinition8 ;  No.  21.  Confirmed  private  land  claims ;  No.  22.  Quantity 
nt'maiiiiug  unsold  and  unappropriated  June  30, 1869. 
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No.  21.  Historical  and  statistical  table  of  the  United  States  of  North 
America. 

Xo.  22.  List  of  twenty-nine  maps  of  all  the  public  land  State8  and 
Territories,  to  wit:  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minne- 
sota, Iowa,  Dakota,  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Ala* 
bama,  Florida,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Indian  Territory,  Colorado,  New 
Mexico,  Montana,  Wyoming,  Idaho,  Nevada,  Utah,  Arizona,  California, 
Oregon,  Washington  Territory,  and  Alaska.  Each  map  shows  the  ex- 
tent of  the  public  surveys  where  such  have  been  extended ;  also  the 
names  of  counties  and  resources,  so  far  as  furnished  by  the  data  on 
hiiud. 

No.  23.  Connected  map  of  the  United  States  from  ocean  to  oi»ean, 
exhibiting  the  extent  of  the  public  surveys,  localities,  land  districts, 
seats  of  surveyor  generals'  offices  and  district  offices ;  also  locahties 
of  railroads  of  general  interest,  and  of  mineral  deposits. 

No.  24.  Map  of  the  world  on  Mercator's  projection. 
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Na  l.-^TkhtUgr  ttatemeHt  showing  (he  nnmher  of  acres  of  public  lands  surveyed  in  the  follow- 
M^  Umd  Siaies  and  IhnriUnies  up  to  June  30, 1868,  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  and  the  total 
sf  tie  fMie  lands  surveyed  up  to  June  30, 1869;  also  f&e  total  area  of  the  puhlio  domain 
nmaimn§  mnsmveysd  wimin  the  Mine. 


of    the    land 
StoteB  and  TeRito* 

TIM* 


Uid  fliitel  md  Ar< 


lovi 


Krfamkm 
r^lUbraia 
K«rada... 


WM(bia«tDB  Territory 

rtak  Tcnltorj  . . . 
Arnona  Ttrntarj. 
Kfw  Mezioo  Tcmiory 
I^ioCaTcnritttiy... 

IdaboTaritary 

MoDtaa  Unitary . 
w^ialig  Terilrary 


]fM>U«n 

TOmiM  

I*<<iM  Terrttacy 


Total. 


34,511,300 
3S.tt8.80O 
53,450.840 
58.043,500 
48.636,800 

190. 947, 840 
71.737,741 
00, 975, 300 
44.196,160 
06,880.000 
64.065,075 
73,900,904 
77.568.640 
96.505.840 
55,328,160 
93,016,640 
03,645,130 
41.894.000 
38.409,080 
30, 179, 840 
96,461.440 
33,406,730 
37.931.590 
85,576,900 
21.637,700 
36,198.640 
35,403,400 
44,15^940 

300.589,000 


1.634,998,400 


53,994 

56,045 

83,531 

81.318 

75.995 

188,981 

119,090 

95.974 

69,994 

104,500 

84,476 

113,916 

191,901 

150,939 

86,994 

143,776 

97,883 

65,330 

50,798 

47,156 

41,346 

59,198 

50.968 

39,964 

33,809 

56,451 

55,410 

68.991 

577,390 


9,867,185 


34.511,300 

35,988^800 

94.093,495 

93.906,087 

16, 318, 905 

30,408,496 

1,368,496 

7,996,438 

4, 451, 479 

3, 166, 709 

9,517,919 


9, 989;  753 

3,531,730 

955,111 

183,847 


41,894,000 
39,409,080 
30,179,840 
93,461,440 
33,406,790 
96,631,590 
95,576,960 
91.637,760 
36,138,040 
35,469,400 


496, 884, 754 


971.109 
84,534 


11,494 
'470,53! 


99,451 


800,109 


i 


1, 071, 961 
*9, 155. 509 

545,940 

199.196 
1,510,167 
1, 110, 196 

600,879 

1, 190, 130 

7,960 

915,497 


tl,  347, 818 
955,809 
613,074 


10, 889, 819 


34, 511, 360 

35,938,600 

95,095,386 

96,061,589 

16, 864, 145 

30,876,784 

9,963,187 

6,368,564 

5.063,775 

4,356,833 

9,585,873 

666,038 

8,968,753 

4, 878, 948 

510,973 

619,372 


41, 894, 000 
33,408,080 
30.179  840 
93, 461,  440 
33,406,790 
96, 631, 590 
95, 576, 960 
91, 637, 760 
36, 196, 640 
35,408,400 


506,567,666 


98, 364, 454 
95. 961, 931 
31,772,655 
90,069.056 
66, 774, 614 
58,606.796 
39,738,365 
09,583,168 
51, 539, 903 
79.990,376 
74,565,867 
91, 716, 899 
54, 717, 487 
91, 197, 968 
69, 645. 130 


8,000,000 

'ii,'366,'666 


44,154,240 
369, 529,  600 


1,396,430,733 


.  *or  vUcfa  5. 9T&  94  acres  are  QnUMW  lands  ceded  to  the  TTnited  States  liy  the  4th  article,  treaty  of 
Fehrvary  93. 1807.  U.  S.  Laws,  vol.  15,  page  514. 

*f^  vhkh  400. 484. 94  are  Siflslton  and  Waupeton  hands  of  Dakota  or  Slonx  Indian  lands  reserved  bv 
t^  J4  article,  tnmtj  of  Febroary  19, 1867,  tideV.S.  Laws,  vol.  15,  page  506. 

,^  JOS.  S.  WILSOK,  OommitnoHsr. 

MIPAIfmST  or  TBS  IirrKBlOR, 

Oemtrui  iMnd  OJU$^  Nvvsmknr  1, 1809. 
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No.  2. — Statement  of  public  lands  sold,  of  cash  and  bounty  land  scrip  received  (kerefoTf  mem 
sixth  section  of  said  act;  also  of  land  located  ujith  scrip  under  the  agricultural  college  and 
tliereof,  and  statement  of  incidental  expenses  thereonj  in  the  first  half  year  of  the  fiscal  year* 


States  and  Terri- 
tories. 

Land  offices. 

Quantity  sold  for  cash  and 
bounty  land  scrip  at  and 
above  the  minimum  price 
of  11  35,  and  amount  re- 
ceived for  the  same,  for 
the  first  half  of  the  fiscal 
year  ending  December  31, 
1868. 

Exhibit  of  the  amount  paid 
in  cash  and  in  bounty 
land  scrip,  respectiveir, 
for  the  first  half  of  the 
fiscal  year  ending  Decem- 
ber 31, 1868,  mentioned  in 
the  first  column. 

Acres. 

Amount. 

Cash. 

Bounty  huid 
scrip. 

Ohio 

ChilUootlie 

MS.  90 

$340  50 

1340  50 

Tnflianft 

4 

Springfield 

Illinois 

79a  30 

1,380  37 

1,380  37 

Boonerllle 

MiA^nri  . 

8.838.36 
3,087.35 
5, 199. 57 

13,336  58 
3,159  66 
8,873  38 

13,136  58 
3,159  66 
8,373  38 

100  00 

Do  

Ironton 

Do 

Sprinefield 

1 

Total 

16, 115. 08 

33,658  53 

33,558  58 

100  00 

Mobile 

Ali^bania  r 

Do  

HuntsTille  

Excess  pay's. 

44  13 
333  85 

44  13 
333  85 

Do  

Montsomery 

Total 

377  98 

377  96 

• 

Jackson 

Mississippi 

50  73 

• 

59  73 

New  Orieans 

Loniaiana 

879  38 

379  38 

Do  

Monroe , . . 

Do  

Natchitoches 

"••■•• ••••••••••••••••••• 

Total 

379  38 

379  38 

Detroit 

Minhiifan     

7, 184. 16 
38,588.35 

9. 601. 11 
16,334.79 
13, 39a  38 

10,465  93 
40,785  59 
80,633  90 
31,843  55 
50,487  87 

10,365  93 
36,683  71 
18,  X{3  90 
31,843  55 
50,487  87 

100  00 

13,101  96 

8,300  00 

dS^.:.::::.::: 

T^ast  Sairinaw x 

Do  

Ionia 

Do 

Marquette 

Do  

Traverse  City 

Total 

74,89&63 

143, 615  83 

189, 113  85 

14, 501  96 

Little  Kock 

Avkannas 

Excess  pay's. 
do 

30  74 
13  35 
39  93 

30  74 
13  85 
39  93 

Do  

Washington 

Do  

Clarksvule 

....do 

Total 

68  91 

63  91 

Tal1aii<MMWA , 

Florida 

379  86 

379  36 

FortBes  Moines 

Conn<'rll  Blnifii. .,..,.... 

Iowa 

1,059.41 

134.05 

3,896.37 

83,683.30 

1,384  37 

360  13 

5,787  86 

44,387  94 

1,334  37 

360  IS 

5,787  86 

44,087  94 

Do  

Do  

Fort  Dodge 

Do  

Sioux  City 

900  00 

Total 

36,763.93 

51, 600  19 

51, 400  19 

300  00 

Menasha 

Wisconsin  r .     . , . . . 

13,337.01 
13, 434. 55 
11, 361. 41 
10, 971. 35 
3, 519. 31 
33,668.78 

15,658  83 
89, 076  60 
14, 137  04 
16, 185  75 
4,947  36 
39,601  37 

15^358  83 
39,076  69 
11,548  38 
16,135  75 
4,947  36 
39,601  37 

400  00 

Do  

Falls  of  St  Croix 

Stevens  Point 

La  Crosse 

Do 

9»57d66 

Do  

Do  

Bayfield 

Do  

£au  Claire 

Total 

73,178,31 

109, 537  03 

106,556  37 

3,978  66 
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her  «f  §ere$  entered  wader  the  homestead  law  of  May  20, 1862,  of  commietiom  received  under 
ieeniof  Julff  2, 1862,  and  commissions  received  by  registers  and  receivers  on  the  value 
July  1, 1868,  and  entUng  June  30, 1869. 


Quntttr  of  Und  entered  under  homestead 
Kti  ci^  Maj20,18e3,  and  Jane  31, 1866, 
with  aeeregate  of  $5  and  |10  payments  re- 
qiiimr%  section  3  of  the  acts ;  and  also 
whh  tfgrepktA  of  registers'  and  receivers' 
cnaateions  under  section  6  of  said  act, 
and  of  act  spprored  March  31, 1864,  amend* 
Horr  tbeno£  for  the  first  half  of'  the  fis- 
cal y«sr  ending  December  31, 1868. 

Aggregate  disposed  of 
K>r  cash ;  also  bounty 
land    scrip,   and    of 
cash     unoer    home- 
stead act  of  1862,  and 
act  amendatory. 

Quantity  of  land  lo- 
cated in   the  first 
half  of  said  fiscal 
year,  with  agricul- 
tnral  college  scrip, 
actJuly2. 1862,  and 
registers'  and   re- 
ceivers'     commis- 
sions on  valne   of 
land  located. 

Incidental 
expenses. 

Area  of 
hmu«d 
otriesin 

acna. 

Fees. 

Amonntof 
registers' 
andreceiv- 
ers'    com- 
missions. 

Aggregate 
ofleesand 
registers' 
andreceiv; 
ere'   com-' 
missions. 

Acres. 

Amonnt. 

Acres. 

Amount. 

Amount. 

nnei 

•00 

fl8  96 

178  26 

773.01 

$400  50 

•633  18 

350  00 

79a  90 

1,380  37 

763  00 

' 1 

32,174.83 

3,060 
1,905 
9  ?5n 

1,133  60 
688  00 
996  00 

4,193  60 
9.503  00 
3,746  00 

41,503.09 
28,175.20 
37,434.39 

15,286  58 

5,064  66 

11,032  38 

2,403.88 
1, 130. 00 

160  00 
38  00 

878  17 

599  30 

1. 118  14 

«t»:.»      7.715 

3.817  60 

10.533  60 

107, 103. 58 

31,373  52 

3,533  88 

88  00 

3,595  61 

500  00 

A4Ae6 

i.606 
865 

638  46 

3,096  00 

3,328  46 
2.891  00 

25,463.86 
69.780.55 

1.734  13 
1,098  85 

500  90 

tt.^26 

375  00 

KvMl41       3,555 

3.664  46 

5.219  46 

95.343.41 

2,833  98 

1,375  90 

S,5CL96 

2,515 

978  31 

3,493  31 

35,503.26 

2,574  73 

501  18 

il.«iSl 

800 

546  68 

1.406  68 

20,424.21 

1,139  28 

598  58 

500  00 

300  00 

ai,4K31           wn 

546  66 

1,406  68 

20, 424. 21 

1,139  28 

1,488  58 

11 5a  39 

1.430 
1,780 
3.935 
165 
2,490 

548  46 

670  81 

1,133  03 

64  98 

947  87 

1,978  46 
3,430  81 
4,068  03 
.229  98 
3.367  87 

19, 756. 55 
50,009.81 
38, 197. 37 
18,835.28 
37, 119.  35 

11,895  92 
42,545  59 
23.567  90 
21,408  55 
53,907  87 

913  08 

8,497.46 

940  33 

S.S9136 

1,197  99 

%mik49 

3.387  95 

&.aiu 

3,677  04 

(•,4b. 73  '    Ann 

3.365  14 

13,075  14 

163, 91&  36 

153,325  83 

8. 016  39 

—T  -  -— 

7.3SX4B 

660 

1,875 

5711 

355  58 
687  33 

791  74 

915  56 
3,563  33 
1,291  74 

7,393.48 
35,059.73 
81,496.68 

680  74 

1,887  25 

599  92 

701  40 

s^olts 

955  49 

S,4K.ff> 

560  00 

9^8^88       3,105 

1,664  55 

4,769  55 

53,879.88 

3, 167  91 

3.316  89 

Him  98 

9,«5 

1,019  00 

3.507  00 

34,30a38 

3,874  26 

500  56 

71L3I 

80 

190 

2.095 

2,040 

90  79 

76  00 

810  14 

817  00 

100  79 

966  00 

9.905  14 

9,857  00 

1,770.77 

1,646.18 

19, 930. 67 

45,315.36 

1,404  27 

450  13 

7,833  86 

46,327  94 

870  13 

i,ae.i3 

513  08 

n«K4D 

i^cais 

160.00 
31,300.00 

4  00 
780  00 

653  29 
1,744  83 

anBLtt 

4.405 

1,793  93 

6,198  93 

68,663.98 

56,005  19 

31, 36a  00 

784  00 

3,779  35 

tan.  93 

995 
1,560 

615 

9,875 

10 

1,400 

71  11 

601  39 

907  37 

1,057  53 

335 

936  50 

976  11 
9,161  39 

893  37 

3.933  53 

13  35 

1,996  50 

14,090.94 
30,190.68 
19.503.68 
50,366.70 
3. 653.  39 
41. 957. 33 

15,863  83 
30,636  69 
14, 743  04 
19, 000  75 
4, 957  36 
31,061  37 

1, 018  93 
1, 194  39 

HTKia 

I.M1  97 

859  43 

a.a9&.45 

829  53 

I31«* 

925  81 

utsns 

1,187  09 

S.«»  41 

ii.79S 

2,  477  95  1      9. 009  9S 

156,661.73 

116,262  03 

6,008  10* 

* 

-■ 
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No.  2,— Statement  of  public  lands  wld,  of  cash  and  hmnty  land  »eHp  received  tkerrfor, 


States  and  Texri- 
toriea. 


California. 
Do  ... 
Do  ... 
Do  ... 
Do  ... 
Do  ... 


Total 


Ifevada 
Do 
Do 
Do 


Total 


Washington  Ter 
Do  


Total 


.Kinnesota 
Do  ... 
Do  ... 
Do  ... 
Do  ... 
Do  ... 
Do  ... 


Total 


•Oregon 


Do 


Total 


Kansas 
Do 
Do 


Total 


Nebraska 
Do  ... 
Do  ... 
Do  .. 


Total 


Land  offices. 


San  Francisco 

HarysvUle 

Humboldt  — 

Stockton 

Visalia 

Sacramento . . . 


Carson  City. 

Austin 

Belmont 

Aurora 


Oljmpia... 
Vancouver. 


Taylor's  Falls.... 

St.  Cloud 

Winnebago  City. 

St.  Peter 

Greenleaf 

DuLuth 

Alexandria 


Oregon  City 
Roeeburg... 
Le  Graim... 


Topeka 

Junction  City. 
Humboldt 


New  Mexico  Ter  . . 

Dakota  Territory . . 

'Colorado  Territory. 

Do  

Do  


TotiLl 


Omaha  City. 

Beatrice 

Lincoln  — 
Dakota  City 


Santa  F6 


Yermillion. 


Denver  City , 
Fair  Play... 
Central  City 


Quantity  sold  for  cash  uid 
bounty  land  scrip  at  and 
above  the  minimum  price 
of  $i  25,  and  amount  re- 
ceived for  the  same,  for 
the  first  half  of  the  fiscal 
year  ending  December  31, 
1868. 


Acres. 


88,222.36 

66,167.40 

8,27&56 

323, 211.  61 

150, 935.  71 

15,  711. 44 


Amount. 


Exhibit  of  the  amoant  psld 
in  cash  and  in  boonty 
land  scrip,  respectively, 
for  the  first  half  of  the 
fiscal  yeur  ending  Detwm- 
ber  31, 1868,  mentioned  in 
the  first  column. 


Cash. 


652,587.08 


$118,044  06 

87,373  17 

10, 348  20 

409,523  82 

188,669  64 

22,408  69 


$118, 044  06 

87,373  17 

10,348  90 

409,5S!2  82 

188.669  64 

22,408  69 


836, 366  58         836, 366  58 


Bounty  Isnd 
scnp. 


1,65L87 
9.14 


1, 661. 01 


47, 660. 30 
5,603.13 


2,177  33 
55  00 


2,  in  33 
55  00 


2,232  33 


2,232  33 


50,586  62 
7,003  91 


59,586  02 
7,003  91 


53,272.43 


9.959.85 

14, 683.  83 

6,164.42 

If,  SliKS.  OV 

3,883.58 

5,844.87 


50, 530. 14 


3.241.25 

9, 73a  28 
2,956.68 


15,936.21 


66, 500  53     66, 590  53 


13,544  78 

18,359  64 

8,664  34 

21,337  04 

8,473  53 

9,962  02 


13,544.78 

18,350  64 

8,664  34 

21, 337  04 

8,473  53 

0,962  02 


80,341  35 


4.051  66 

12,193  34 

3,891  35 


20.136  35 


1,305.79 
2.931.23 
2,092.21 

1,955  29 
4, 161  76 
3,222  87 

6.329.23 


11, 389. 33 

85, 47&  34 

9. 971. 95 

5.853.94 


82.693uS6 


480.00 


9,339  92 


19, 147  29 

31. 847  96 

17, 138  03 

7, 317  52 


75,450  60 


600  00 


80, 341  35 


4,051  66 

12,193  34 

3,891  35 


90.136  35 


1,055  29 
4.099  96 
3,222  87 


9,277  42 


19, 122  29 

31, 647  96 

17,138  03 

7. 317  52 


75,225  80 


4,531.00 


1, 015. 46 


3,737.05 


5,663  82 


1,367  39 


3,431  26 
4,798  65 


600  00 


5,063  82 


1,367  39 
'3,'43i'26 


4,798  65 


$82  50 


62  50 


25  00 
900  OO 


295  00 
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MHikr  tftrm  emiend  mrnder  the  howustead  law  of  May  20, 1862,  ^e. — Continued. 


Qoaatiiy  of  bod  entered  under  homeetead 
arte  of  Hfty  90t.  IMi,  and  June  31,  1866* 
witli  aisregste  of  15  and  $10  paymenie  re- 
^■ind lij iMtkiii  3 of  the  acto;  and  also 
vtUi  agif egale  of  regtotere'  and  receiver*' 

led  of  act  aparored  March  91, 1864,  amend- 
atory thtreoC  for  tte  lint  half  of  the  flacal 
year  cadtaag  December  31, 1868. 

Amegate  dfapooed  of 
for  oaah ;  also  bounty 
land    scrip,   and    of 
caah     under    home- 
stead act  of  1869,  and 
act  amendatory. 

Quantity  of  land  lo- 
cated in  the   first 
half  of  said  fiscal 
year,  with  agricul- 
tural college  scrip, 
act   July   3.    1863, 
and  registers'  and 
receivers'  commis- 
sions on  value  of 
land  located. 

Incidental 
expenses. 

Ana  of^ 

Amonntof 
rM;iatera' 

anareeeiv. 
era'  con- 
miflaliwiB 

AiEKregate 
ofieesand 
regiatera' 
anareceiv- 
era'    com- 
mtiMrionn. 

Acrea. 

Amount. 

Acres. 

Amount. 

Amount 

t93BL71          950 

$466  90 

147  99 

99  00 

485  18 

197  88 

63  00 

$1,951  50 
307  99 
964  00 
1,305  18 
937  83 
168  00 

100,076.04 

60,09a  11 

10, 930. 63 

335,349.73 

154,944.75 

16.541.95 

$118,839  06 

87,693  17 

10, 513  90 

410, 349  89 

188,999  64 

93.513  69 

8.960.00 

$334  00 

$3,499  30 

8,984  78 

tttHM          165 
13.138.19,        830 

iani04 '     330 

(QOLSI          105 

480.00 
89.494.98 
48,000.00 

18  00 
8.144  00 
1,300  00 

1, 131  83 
3.638  19 
3,640  34 
1,097  98 

H41119      9.455 

1. 450  49        3, 914  49 

686,941.90 

838,881  58 

139,934.98 

3,580  00 

15,941  71 

tm.91  '         70 

49  00 

48  00 

113  00 
138  00 

9,751.88 
1,389.14 

8.347  33 
135  00 

543  54 

l,MiOO           80 

786  10 

357  34 

t3m.n ,     150 

90  00 

340  00 

4,04L03 

8.388  33 

1,696  98 

9,9tL71         640 
T.fiLC?          455 

373  16 
970  49 

1.013  16 
795  43 

57, 636.  07 
13,854.80 

60,896  68 
7,458  91 

3, 040. 00 ' 

76  00 

9, 141  70 
1, 313  33 

I7.91K44       1,095 

643  58 

1.738  58 

70,490.87 

67,685  53 

3,040.00 

76  00 

3,354  93 

llKLf?       1.440 
<k4lK(a      5,9|» 
«>fr4.00      9.405 

563  83 
9,338  53 

997  08 
1.381  54 
1,096  34 

9,009  83 
8,318  53 
3,339  08 
4,996  54 
3,696  34 

96,091.59 
100, 103L  65 
33,84&43 
60.990.17 
31,084.99 
5,844.87 

14,984  78 
34,339  64 
11,069  34 
34,953  04 
11.073  53 
9,963  03 

1,88a  00 
16, 16a  00 

33  00 
404  00 

613  87 
867  99 
735  01 

JUaCM      3.615 

1,834  88 

f;.9it.41  i    9,600 

1,18a  00 

9, 56a  00 

38  00 
64  00 

807  36 
815  14 

•     -...*•••. 

••••••••■••" 

354  00 

M.3tl«i     16,010 

6,936  39 

93,376  39 

996,803.63 

96.381  35 

81,190.00 

588  00 

5,408  19 

lliRK44          890 

489  90 
536  91 
958  36 

1,333  99 

1.461  31 

698  36 

16,119.69 

34,03&93 

9,846.13 

4,901  66 

13, 118  34 

4,331  35 

889  61 

U9MiL<s:       995 
^  •«•.  45  <        440 

9,400.00 

60  00 

1,409  08 
1,370  38 

HMIM      9L915 

1,977  56 

3.493  56 

50,003.75 

33,351  35 

8,400.00 

60  00 

3,569  07 

ttSftCHT 

i«.aau 

1.440 
5.010 
1.380 

565  96 

1,933  74 

534  13 

9.005  96 
6.963  74 
1,914  13 

13,870.66 
70, 719. 33 
18, 751. 36 

3,395  99 
9, 171  76 
4,603  87 

330.00 
1,440.00 
7, 36a  00 

800 

36  00 

184  00 

733  00 
638  49 
709  99 

t;.  019. 19      7,830 

3,093  13 

10, 883  13 

103,341.35 

17, 160  93 

9, 18a  00 

838  00 

9.081  34 

«t7n.M       4.MS 
SliaftU      9L9S0 
».SLOt      4.735 
If.fttK,    1.990 

1,689  50 
075  83 

1,878  33 
496  11 

5.997  59 
3,195  83 
6,613  33 

1,788  11 

54,147.87 
59,430.49 
49,38X01 
95^776.89 

33,393  89 

34,097  96 

31,873  03 

8.607  58 

7.680.00 

640.00 

10, 880. 00 

80.800.00 

193  00 

16  00 

873  00 

580  00 

889  99 
1,433  90 
1,003  36 

679  16 

1^»MlM 
«BlOt 

USOO 

4,994  86 

17,454  86 

188,677.66 

87,970  80 

4o,ooaoo 

1.000  00 

3,991  64 

n 

18  00 

48  00 

960.00 

630  00 

1,138  55 

aiTMio     taao 

919  88 

3^949  86 

41,335.98 

7,993  83 

684  17 

91  49 

946  49 

3.6ia63 

1,  .%23  39 

1,718  59 

1,900  97 

MlM  ■         M 

36  00 

96  00 

3,901.50 

3.491  96 

1,073  80 

;^t7S.M          «is 

197  49  (           349  M  1        K  flia  91 

5.013  65 

3.999  38 

1 

1      -» 

1      -     - 
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No.  2. — Statement  of  public  lands  soldj  of  caeih,  and  howity  land  •crtp  received  ther^fbr^ 


States  and  Teni- 
toriea. 

Land  offices. 

Qnantity  sold  for  cash  and 
honntyland  scrip  at  and 
above  the  minimnm  price 
of  $1  25,  and  amoont  re- 
ceived for  the  same,  for 
the  first  half  of  the  fiscal 
year  raiding  December  31, 
1868. 

Exhibit  of  the  amount  paid 
in  cash    and  in  bovnty 
land  scrip,  respectively, 
for  the  first  half  of  the 
fiscal  year  ending  Decem- 
ber 31, 1866,  mentiotied  in 
the  first  column. 

Acres. 

Amount. 

Cash. 

Bounty-laad 
•cnp. 

Idaho  Territory 

Do 

Boise  City 

3,177.64 

• 

IS;  722  09 

13;  723  09 

liOwiflton ........... 

Total 

2,177.64 

2,723  09 

3,723  09 

Helena ...,- 

Mantana  Territory. 

4,00&72 

5,085  77 

5,085  77 

PlASOOtt  

Arizona  Territory  . 

Salt  Lake  Citv 

Utah  Territory .... 

Wyoming  Terrify. 

Dbpabtmekt  of  thb  Iktbbiob,  General  Land  OJlee,  November  1, 186B. 
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wmher  of  aare»  mtered  under  the  komettead  Jaw  of  May  20, 18G2,  ^—Continued. 


Quantity  of  land  entered  under  homeetead 
art!  of  Kaj  90,  1809,  and  June  21,  1866, 

quired  by  Mction  9  of  the  acta ;  and  alao 
wfth  agzregate  of  registers*  and  receivers' 
Mmmianons  under  section  6  of  said  act, 
and  of  set  approved  March  91, 1864,  amend- 
stocy  thereof  fbr  the  first  half  of  the  fiscal 
jesr  ending  Decemher  31, 1868. 

Aggregate  disposed  of 
for  cash;  alsohoanty 
land    scrip,   and    of 
cash     nnaer    home- 
stead  act  of  1863,  and 
act  amendatory. 

Qnantity  of  land  lo- 
cated in  the  first 
half  of  said  fiscal 
year,  with  agricul- 
tural college  scrip, 
act  July    S,   1862. 
and  registers*  and 
receivers'  commis- 
sions on  value  of 
land  located. 

Incidental 
expenses. 

Area  of 

homestead 

entriet  in 

acres* 

Tees. 

Amount  of 
TMiaters* 
anareoeiv- 
era*    com- 
miaalona. 

Anregate 
offeesand 
registers* 
andreceiv- 
era'    com- 
missions. 

Acres. 

Amonnti 

Acres. 

Amonntk 

Amount. 

1,951195 

190 

•MOO 

1144  00 

3^437.59 

•9;  819  09 

12,244  90 
250  00 

],9SSL95 

90 

54  00 

144  00 

3,437.59 

9,819  09 

2,494  90 

a,3S&00 

910 

196  00 

336  00 

7,364.79 

5,295  77 

1.378  70 

80  16 

! 

390  65 

1 

1 

t 

JOS.  S.  WILSOIf,  OommUtiotm. 
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wnir^  onrm  atlmtl  amir  tJu  Jumaltad  low  t/"  Jfay  29,  laB^  ^e^-Contlaiied. 


M  g{  IhT  Mt  IM^  ud  JuHi «,  18M,«ith 

tlnTHC  £r  tlw  llrM  hAU  of  the  flwat  yur 

aitlicDHi.31, 1M8. 

ouhi  kl»  buDstr  land 
«rip,»dof«uh'DDder 

■nd  Te^MUn-  uid 

■lODi  on  TuIaa  of 
Undlooated. 

tnctdcnt'l 

1 

a 

1 

i 

i 

1 

.„. 

^. 

.„. 

Amoiut. 

tnoo 

US  11^ 

traw 

T710I 

I40DW 

*^J? 

ma* 

33,503.36 
9Q.4U.3I 

Haoo.Bi 

138,  HI.  73 
TO,  <M.  BT 

33«,BN.ea 

50,«»75 
103.541.35 

iBa.sn.«a 

080.00 

4i.3».»e 

5,814  31 

3.  431.  SB 
7,3H.n 

1,380  37 

S,57«  73 
1,139% 

msase 

a.  874  a 

W0D5  1I 
9«;3813: 

lis 

>.8iaoe 
3,a»5  77 

S5S 

J23S 

$«4« 

M«ai 

l.OHU 
1.0BOO 

l.TfflK 

MOO 

MSM 

(.VMS 

i.»n» 

3,  KB  13 

IBM 
>W8S 

IS 

lis 

MO  00 

1,138  3S 

3.IM  96 
18,883  13 

3,8*89 
Mi  41 

331  0< 

1,SB3.M 

•«n 

a,909U 

III  ||S 

*!in*?!f 

31,300.00 

784  00 

138,034.08 

3,580  00 

iluVn 

3,04a.'Ml 

IS 

7S00 
S38  00 

moo 

198  00 
1,000  00 

3.3m  or 

8.081  34 

3.mM 

a,  an  38 

LWW.«|e4.3W<0| 

at,Hesl  ia).30  33 

'SSS 

3«;«Mn 

l50,«a.8B 

6,344  00 

74, 190  « 

a,40»,aM.T9 

1,597.3*1  IS 

JOS.  8.  ■fflLSOH. 
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No.  3. — Statement  of  public  lands  9old,  of  cash  and  bounty  land  scrip  received  therrfcTy  nuM 
sixth  section  of  said  act,  also  of  land  located  with  scrip  under  the  agricultural  college  and 
thereof,  and  statement  of  incidental  eicpenses  thereon  in  the  second  half  of  the  fiscal  gear  com 


States  and  Ter- 
ritories. 

0 

Land  offices. 

Onantity  sold  for  cash  and 
Dounty  land  scrip  at  and 
above  the  minimum  price 
of  11  25,  amount  received 
for  the  same,  for  the  sec- 
ond half  of  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30, 1869. 

1 

Exhibit  of  the  amonnt  psid 
for  in  cash  and  bounty 
land  scrip   respectively, 
for  the  second  half  of  the 
fiscal  year  ending  Jane 
30. 1869,  mentioned  in  flnt 
column.    . 

Acres. 

• 

Amonnt 

• 

Cash. 

1 
1 

Ohio 

ChilUootbe 

360.00 

ai  tisa  no 

11,042  00 

wwv.  w                 -v-t  "  — ■    ■"" 

TndianA • • 

SDriniEfleld 

T1iir*oU    

656.86 

1,069  71 

1,069  71 

Boonville 

IOmootI 

8,327.32 
3,470.06 
6,485.60 

13.045  41 
5,322  65 
9,840  00 

12,458  86 
5,322  65 
9,840  60 

1566  55 

Do 

Ironton 

Do 

Springfield 

Total 

18,282.98 

28,208  66 

27,622  11 

586  55 

Mobile 

Alabama 

Do 

HnntsTille 

291.04 
395.29 

402  96 
935  07 

402  98 
935  07 

Do 

Montffomerv 

Total 

686.33 

1.338  05 

1,338  05 

» 

Jackson ..... .......... 

lOsainippi 

Excess  pay'ts 

146  69 

146  69 

New  Orleans 

39.96 

613  40 

613  40 

Do 

HffmnmA       . . 

Do 

Natchitoches 

Total 

39.96 

613  40 

613  40 

Detroit 

Miohiffaa 

6,006.70 
7,944.28 
9. 813. 82 
8, 711. 12 
8,837.20 

7,678  42 
11,633  09 
21,681  40 
12, 635  16 
31,081  78 

7.644  05 

9,859  69 

21.681  40 

12,235  16 

31,081  78 

34  37 
1,774  00 

"'-'VMMif^nma  .......... 

Do 

Kant  Sairinaw. ......... 

Do 

Ionia 

Do 

Marqnette .  r  -,,...  r ,,. , 

600  00 

Do 

Traverse  Citv 

Total 

41, 313. 12 

84, 910  45 

82,502  08 

2,406  37 

Little  Itook 

Excess  pay'ts 
do..... 

111  18 

43  77 

222  52 

11  18 

43  77 

222  58 

100  00 

Do 

'Wfuihln<H»n 

Do 

ClarksvSle 

67.54 

.............  , 

1 

Total 

67.54 

377  47 

277  47 

100  00 

Florida 

Excess  payt*s 

1,061  48 

1,061  48 

Fort  Des  Moines 

Iowa 

46a  24 

180.02 

8,530.67 

150, 575. 79 

565  32 

375  03 

19, 473  U 

304.818  23 

585  32 

375  03 

19, 473  56 

304.618  64 

Do 

*'****•••*"'       1 

Do 

Fort  Dodse 

Da 

Sioox  City 

199  39 

Total 

159, 754. 92 

325,252  14 

325,052  75 

199  39 

oenebjll  land  office. 
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Ur  o/Mraentend  under  the  kommtead  law  of  May  20,  1862,  of  oammisiiotts  recehed  under 
medumkaeio/July  2, 1862,  and  commissions  received  by  registers  and  receivers  on  the  value 
mmxs^  July  1, 1868,  and  ending  June  30, 1869. 


<)naotitj  of  land  entered  under  the  home* 
iteidacteof  May  90,  imand  JaneSl,  1806, 
iritb  aoregite  of  15  ana  $10  payments  re* 
qoind  by  apctioD  9  of  the  aeu,  and  aliio 
vith  anETPjgate  of  omnmiaaiona  of  reciatera 
and  ncnvm,  under  section  6  of  sud  act, 
aad  of  art  approved  March  31, 1864,  amend- 
atory thereof,  for  the  aecond  half  of  the 
iacd  year  ending  June  30, 1809. 


Si 

§5 


SB, 

PI 


30QL0O 


145  00 


isesoo 

3,3TI>  00 
5,390  00 


ll7.n&84 


n»i37 


13.345  00 


*  V         V 

111 


I 


•18  00 


1,685  43 
1.198  08 
8,091  00 


4.904  45 


9,145  00 
9,480  00 


635  14 
8,513  00 


s  si 


•63  00 


Aggregate  disposed  of 
for  cash,  also  bountv 
land  scrip,  and  of  casn 
under  homestead  act  of 
1863,  and  acts  amenda- 
tory. 


Acres. 


Amount. 


790.00 


6,370  43 
i,  568  03 
7, 411  00 


18,849  45 


8,970  14 
11,993  00 


656.86 


63,755l67 
49,135.45 
73,380.70 


186,96L83 


33.385w41 
81, 16L  95 


•1,087  00 


1,069  71 


17, 630  41 

8,699  65 

15,330  00 


41.553  66 


3,547  98 
10, 415  07 


Quantity  of  land  lo- 
cated in  second  half 
of  fiscal  year  with 
scrip  issued  under 
agricultural  col* 
lege  and  mechanic 
act  of  Julv  3, 1863, 
and  registers'  and 
reoeivers*  commis- 
sions on  value  of 
land  located. 


Acres. 


I 


§ 

J 


1,880.00 


390LOO 


1,600.00 


•98  00 


800 


36  00 


•679  33 


361  11 


778  17 


1,399  15 
689  09 
709  80 


3,844  04 


938  53 

S06  09 

1,994  36 


111.70.01 


11,095  00 


3,338  14 


14,963  14 


114, 447. 36 


13,963  05 


8,960  81 


aSMLIS 


3.350  00 


1,813  10 


4,563  10 


43,306.78 


3,496  60 


asaioo 


9,805  00 


1, 129  00 


^519.00 


9.605  00 


1,133  00 


1716.95 
UK7.95 

1^  eon  99 


ITTIM 


9I.SaL9l 
«'Jtt34 
niML3B 


14SK96 


*^nk» 


390  00 
1.900  00 
9;  390  00 

165  00 
^065  00 


ISl  98 

530  15 

1,060  50 

74  89 

905  49 


6;99000     9,69894 


1.700  00  1  606  16 
1 145  00  788  35 
7,343  00  9.400  09 


11,190  00 


3,005  00 


30  00 
170  00 

9,745  00 
9,075  00 


U  890  00 


3,844  43 


1,188  00 


18  96 

117  51 

1.189  11 

3^960  00 


'4- 


5,334  60 


3^997  00 


4S,61&96 


3^418  40 


3,997  00 


43, 61&  96 


3, 418  40 


441  96 
1,790  15 
3,450  50 

339  89 
3,990  43 


10,734.95 
33,909:33 
33,784.13 
11.33&77 
31, 43&  19 


7,998  43 
13,893  60 
84,071  40 
13,000  16 
33, 166  78 


8,913  94 


111.086.37 


91, 130  45 


3,306  16 
8,913  35 
9,814  99 


90,536.96 
88,133.34 
03,947.99 


1, 811  18 
8,188  77 
7,567  58 


15,034  43 


143,606.53 


11, 567  47 


4,187  00 


48  96 

387  51 

3,874  11 

13,844  00 


18,054  00 


40, 97a  50 


4,066  48 


88a  34 

1,535.66 

31.965.77 

345,555.93 


615  33 

545  03 

88,318  56 

314, 693  33 


960.00 
44,636.06 


979,485.60 


338,073  14 


45,506.06 


84  00 
1,093  00 


1, 116  00 


1, 013  97 


686  51 
900  00 
460  00 


1,646  91 


737  41 

1,677  71 

963  73 

756  68 

1, 674  07 


5,806  60 


656  38 
676  11 
564  44 


1,898  77 


656  34 


735  89 

541  70 

796  58 

8,573  60 


4,649  10 
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EEPOET   OF   THE   SECRETARY   OP  THE   INTERIOR. 


No.  3. — SkUement  of  public  land*  sold,  of  cath  and  hountif  land  $erip  reeeimi  therefor, 


8t«te«  and  Ter- 
ritariM. 

LandqffioMk 

Quantity  aold  for  caah  and 
honnty  land  scrip  at  and 
ahove  tha  minlmani  price 
of  $1  les,  amount  receired 
tor  the  aame,  for  the  sec- 
ond half  of  the  flaoalyear 
ending  June  30, 1869. 

Sxhlhit  of  the  aittuunt  paid 
for  in  caah  and  boonty 
land  acrip  reapectiTely, 
Ibr  the  aecond  half  of  the 
flacal  year  ending  Jane 
30, 1869,  mentioned  in  first 
ocMumn. 

Acrea. 

Amount 

Caah. 

« 

1 

Wisoonain 

Mf^adha . . . .  r . , , . 

4.544.06 
11,917.63 
6,155.19 
7, 076. 49 
9,938.80 
119, 355.  80 

$5,830  U 

96,079  55 

7,694  17 

9, 613  76 

90.087  09 

167,480  49 

$5,730  11 

96,079  55 

7.394  17 

9, 574  65 

90,087  03 

166.780  49 

Hoooo 
soo'oo* 

39  11 

Do 

Fall*  of  St  Croix 

Stevens  Point 

LaCroeae..  ...^  ^. 

Do 

Do. 

Do 

Bavfleld 

Do 

Ban  Clain 

700  00 

Total 

151. 288. 08 

936,785  10 

935,645  99 

1,130  11 

Smn  J^sneiaoo.   . 

CaUfornl* 

943,957.89 

931. 999.  48 

34.179.82 

88,985.99 

450.952.08 

15^809.89 

319, 745  74 
991.  479  83 

43,716  03 
113,658  46 
575,541  65 

96,160  67 

319,745  74 
991. 479  83 

43,716  03 
113,658  46 
575,541  65 

96,160  67 

Do- 

Marvaville 

Do 

Hnmboldt   .. ... 

Do 

Stockton 

1 

Do 

Viaalia    

Do 

RanramentA         

1 

Total 

1, 074, 967. 31 

1,369,995  38 

1,363,395  38 

Canon  Citv 

Kevada 

. 

Do 

Anatiii 

Do 

Belmont 

Do 

A.nrora  ..  .   .. 

......  .--.....| 

Total 

1 

Waahington  Ter... 
Do.. 

56.079.64 
19, 889. 81 

70,090  79 
16,119  96 

70.090  79 
16,113  96 

Total 

68,963.45 

86,903  05 

86,903  05 

Tavlnr'a  li^la. .,...,,-, 

Mlnneaota 

1,937.64 
14, 903. 14 
5,672.43 
4,559.87 
36, 617. 68 
7, 869. 01 
6,480.01 

9,789  46 

18,675  00 

8, 169  51 

8,534  79 

67,644  85 

10,389  55 

^        8,099  91 

9,789  46 
18,675  00 

8,109  51 

8,534  72 
67,644  85 
10,389  55 

8,090  91 

1 

Do 

8t  Cloud 

Do 

Winnebago  City 

St.  Peter 

Do 

• 

Do 

Greenleaf 

Do 

Du  Lath 

Do 

Alexandria 

1 

Total 

78,039.78 

194,989  00 

194,289  00 

Onctoii..  •••••  ...... 

3,375.97 

11.997.89 

1.509.99 

4,918  33 

14,909  89 

8,173  03 

4,918  39 

14,9Qt  89 

9.173  03 

...-........-•1 

^^:. .. .:...::.. 

lioaebnnr       ^ . .  ^ ,  ^   ^  ^ , 

Do 

Ij©  Onuid  ... ....... 

*■::::"'..  1 

Total 

16,909.31 

91,301  94 

91,301  94 

Topeka - 

Jnnotion  Citv. ......... 

Kanaan 

3,106.99 

97,  881. 84 

9,735.35 

6.907  94 

35,729  40 

3,869  60 

6,907  94 

35,739  40 

3,869  60 

1 

Do 

Do 

Hnniboldt ......  ....... 



Total 

33.794.18 

45,799  94 

45,790  94 

Omaha  CHtVr , »  r . ,  - , ,  r . 

HftVrMkft  -  -..,^-r.  r 

18,906.45 
56,409.40 
94,737.08 
33, 46a  16 

31.340  07 
70,536  89 
43,313  87 
41, 835  35 

31,340  07 
70,536  89 
43.313  87 
41.835  35 

Do 

Beatrice 

1 

Do 

Lincoln 



Do 

Dakota  City 

1 

Total 

133,595.09 

187, 096  18 

187,096  18 

1 

GENERAL  hASD  OFFICE. 
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mmkr9f§enm€Miered  Wider  the  Jumkesttad  law  ^Mag  20, 1862,  ^&— Continued. 


QoiBtitjr  of  land  entered  under  the  home- 
•IfadaeteofMftf  »,18GS,Mid  Jii]ie21. 1866, 
with  iggrwjpitf  of  ^  Mid  |10  paymcnt«  re- 
^Ittfral  by  aecatloii  9  of  the  acts ;  wid  also 
vithaggnynteof  oommiMioiis  of  resisten 
nd  feeeiven,  onder  eection  6  of  a^d  act, 
•ad  of  act  appioTed  ICarch  31 .  1864.  amend- 
•t«rT  tbettof,  for  the  aecond  half  of  the 
Imu  year  ending  June  30, 1860. 


',M3.3t 

90,  CM.  74 
iCMLH 

31,Xtl4t 


aa7.» 


as 


IS15  00 

1,700  60 

400  00 

^345  00 


1.040  00 


I8S5S0 
688  98 
135  05 
949  99 


1740  SO 

9,388  98 

595  05 

3,904  99 


Aggregate  diapoaed  of 
for  caah;  also  bonntv 
land  flcrip,  and  of  caan 
under  homeatead  act  of 
1869,  and  acta  amenda- 
tory. 


Acrea. 


359  55 


:it%tf 


life  10 
3.41t3» 


S9^mi4 


1^000  00 


965  00 
365  00 
310  00 
500  00 


90  00 


9,348  39 


909  50 
970  40 
908  86 
300  63 
190  SO 
70  33 


1,399  55 


8.348  39 


1.890  00 


1,950  12 


474  SO 
635  40 
548  86 
800  63 
450  SO 
160  23 


11, 607.  44 
31,904.37 
10, 785. 33 
38, 444. 91 
9.93&89 
133,683.39 


996,364.33 


947. 314. 50 

937,064.44 

38,600.83 

96.54&68 

463,364.38 

16,606,63 


3,070  19   1.099,519.45 


Amount. 


Quantity  of  land  lo- 
cated in  second  half 
of  flacal  year  with 
•crip  issned  under 
agricultural  col- 
lege and  mechanic 
act  of  July  2,  1862, 
and  registers'  and 
receivers'  commis- 
sions on  Talne  of 
land  located. 


Acrea. 


•6,345  11 
37,779  55 
8,094  17 
11, 958  76 
90,067  08 
168, 590  49 


342,785  10 


313,010  74 
391.837  83 

43,056  03 
114, 158  46 
575, 801  65 

96,250  67 


1, 364, 115  38 


6,95t96 


1,980.00 
i6*74i.*87 


18,373.13 


1 


3 

I 


4 


•156  00 


33  00 
'968*66 


456  00 


1745  45 

1,079  36 

665  19 

793  38 

1, 418  44 

3,337  14 


6,931  86 


3,346  97 
3,169  98 
1,811  80 
3,168  73 
3,863  71 
1.078  81 


16,439  40 


500  60 


500  00 


1,000  60 


^•7.88 

itei.u 


1,005  00 
7S6  00 


61 
SC7  83 


1,630  61 
1,362  83 


71,770.38 
35,540.94 


ft'.SAOi       I^WOOO  I  1.193  44 


3.903  44 


97,31L46 


as».07 

S.  917. 19  I 

«.m.s 

41,753118 

ti.O(«.a 

1.9iM 
H74195 


1.945  00 
9.415  00 
9.300  00 
iSSOOO 
9.715  00 
160  00 
9,910  00 


595  43 
1.019  94 
1,357  33 
8,399  58 
1,009  84 
69  38 
1,138  69 


1,770  43 
3, 437  04 
3,557  39 
7, 949  56 
3,777  84 
329  38 
4,038  62 


Kl«.ao:  16,306  00 


11740173 

H'^lll 

its.  06 


905  00 

1,175  00 

930  00 


7,436  11 


503  77 
731  49 
161  40 


94,051  11 


1,557  77 

1,896  49 

431  40 


15, 496. 71 
48, 190. 33 
31, 78a  76 
46, 3ia  05 
56,306.31 
9,763w85 
41,325.86 


71, 095  79 
16,907  36 


63a  75 
3,400.00 


16  00 
56  00 


^301  80 
1,169  47 


88,003  05 


3,03&75 


73  00 


4,037  46 
31,090  00 
10, 463  51 
13,384  73 
70,359  85 
10, 549  55 
11, 009  91 


961, 000. 17 


18, 116. 00 

97,793w93 

5,831.88 


K>«.ao      ^ 410  00  i  1. 475  66 


19.9»i9B 
n«ll9 

tamoi 

111.UB.00 


9.135  00 
7.065  00 
1,955  00 


889  56 

8.846  46 
539  03 


10, 475  00     4, 975  06 


eon.  75 


I 


5SI-5      •.JISOO  i  3,540  70 

Jl-SJ?!      »•»«     4.035  90 
H506.46      3,410  60.1,363  68 


M.I0&19    neOOOO,  9,941  31 


3,885  66 


3.094  58 
9,931  46 
1,794  09 


51,731.81 


33,031.97 

195, 557. 96 

16,960.04 


14. 750  06 


6,715  70 

4.470  73 

14,090  90 

.  4.833  66 


164,849.97 


140,884  00 


5,183  39 

16,084  89 

3,443  03 


33,711  34 


1, 117. 36 
3,880  00 


88  00 
73  00 


8, 61&  86 


8,379.37 


14, 995. 49 


986  00 


60  00 


386  00 


4,395^90 


108  00 


8,348  94 

48,807  40 

5,184  60 


56,874  94 


81,844.80 
103,050.39 
105,75&15 

87,976.64 


33.04191       377,696l98 


37,515  07 
73,706  89 
53,398  87 
45,305  35 


909,896  18 


4,995^90  I  108  00 


3,371  97 


872  33 
948  03 
689  93 
486  39 
8,008  40 
748  88 
096  10 


6,449  30 


819  86 

1,377  53 

659  10 


7,007.37 
640.00 


176  00 
16  00 


7, 647. 37  I  192  00 


800.00 
5,990.00 


90  00 
148  00 


6,790.00,  168  00 


=  = 


2,849  49 


866  64 

1,392  10 

505  38 


2,854  31 


1,596  78 
3.134  37 
1,436  03 
1,444  64 


6,531  73 
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BEPOBT  OF  THE  SECBETABY  OF  THE  INTEBIOB. 


No.  3. — Statement  of  public  land$  wld,  of  cash  and  bounty  land  9crip  received  tkerrfoff 


States  and  Ter- 
ritoriea. 

Land  offices. 

• 

Quantity  sold  for  cash  and 
Donnty  land  scrip  at  and 
above  the  minimum  price 
of  |1  35,  amount  received 
for  the  same,  for  the  sec- 
ond half  of  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30, 1869. 

Exhibit  of  the  anumnt  paid 
for  in  cash  and  bonntv 
land  scrip    respectively, 
for  the  second  half  of  th« 
fiscal  year  ending  Jmw 
30. 1869,  mentioned  in  first 
colnnm. 

Acres. 

• 

Amonnl 

Cash. 

1 

i 

Kew  Mexico  Ter. . . 

Santa  F6 

• 

Vf»nnillioin 

Dakota  Territory.. 

10,035.57 

113. 544  49 

$13,544  40 

Denver  Citv 

Colorado  Territory. 
Do 

8,613.30 
160.00 
800.00 

14,898  50 

900  00 

1,355  00 

14,896  50 

900  00 

1,955  00 

Fair  Flay 

Do 

Central  Citv 

Total 

9,573.39 

16,353  50 

16,353  50 

Boise  City 

Idaho  Territory 

Do 

5,30&44 

6,635  66 

6,635  66 

Lewiston ........ 

^ 

■  ••••«••••••  •• 

Total 

5, 308. 44 

6,635  66 

6.635  66 

ITnlAnA  -   

Montana  Territory. 

5,393.31 

6,835  33 

6,835  33 

Prescott 

Ailaona  Territory. 

tJtah  Territory 

Salt  Lake  Citv 

51. 638. 96 

64,508  65 

64,596  65 

Wyoming  Territory 

i            1 

Depabtmemt  of  the  Intbbior,  Omerdl  Land  OJUe,  November  1, 1869. 


GENERAL  LAND   OFFICE. 
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o/acm  tmtered  wtder  the  homestead  law  of  May  20, 1862,  ^. — Continued. 


QnsBllty  of  land  mtered  under  the  home- 
•tcfldactiof  May  90, 1B0S.  and  JmieSl,  1806, 
wHh  acKregiate  of  #5  and  $10  payments  re- 
qnired^^  tection  2  of  the  acta ;  and  alao 
with  Wifgn(pm»  of  oommiaaioiia  of  registers 
and  receiven,  under  section  6  of  sud  act, 
and  of  actaporoTed  H arch  SI,  1864,  amend- 
atfltr  thereof',  for  the  second  half  of  the 
iafiu  jear  ending  Jane  30, 1868. 


is 


52 

ail 

1 


HM7.VT 


•9,715  00  tl,lSI4 


m 


4.49133 


SSL  00 


445  00 


10  00 


418  50 


OS'S- 

S.8 


Aggregate  disposed  of 
for  cash;  also  bounty 
land  scrip,  and  of  casn 
nnder  homestead  act  of 
1862,  and  acts  amenda- 
tory. 


Acres. 


13,918  14 


6  00 


863  50 


16  00 


54,482.64 


13,067.72 
160.00 
880.00 


Amount. 


115,339  49 


15,343  50 

200  00 

1,265  00 


Quantity  of  land  lo- 
cated in  second  half 
of  fiscal  year,  with 
scrip  issued  nnder 
agricultural  col- 
lege and  mechanic 
act  of  July  2, 1862. 
and  registers'  ana 
receivers'  commis- 
sions on  value  of 
land  located. 


Acres. 


4i 

i 
4 


4 


•500  00 


960  64 


804  94 
729  00 
913  37 


4,39133 


a^iiLoe 


455  00 


424  50 


879  50 


14, 107. 72 


16,808  50 


395  OO 


235  50 


630  50 


11,220.10 


7,030  66 


2, 447  31 


865  36 
611  76 


a^tiLw 


385  00 


235  50 


630  50 


11,220.10 


7,030  66 


127126 


STO  00 


102  00 


432  00 


9,567.59 


7,095  32 


fl.lM.65 


8,300  00 


3,631  33 


11, 931  33 


148,402.91 


72,898  65 


1, 477  12 


1,063  50 


250  00 


1,993  29 


JOS.  S.  WILSON,  OommittioMr, 
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Wilier  ofaert»  entered  under  the  homestead  law  of  May  20, 1862,  j-c. — Contlnuod. 
rLATIOJf. 


QatntitT  of  Und  entered  nnder  homestead 
acU  of  Mat  20, 1862.  and  Jane  21, 1866,  with 
sfpv^ate  of  |5  and  910  payments  required 
by  section  2  of  the  acts;  and  also  with  ag- 
gifgate  of  commissions  of  ref^sters  and  re* 
ceivrn  under  section  6  of  said  acts,  and  of 
act  apDrored  March  21,  1864,  amendatory 
thrrMtf.  for  the  second  half  of  the  fiscal 
year  ending  Juno  30, 1869. 

Acin^li^ate   disposed    of 
for  cash;   also  honnty 
land  scrip  and  cash,  un- 
der the  nomestead  act 
of  1862  and  acts  amend- 
atory. 

Quantity  of  land  lo- 
cated in  second  half 
of  fiscal  year  with 
scrip  issued  nnder 
the       agricultural 
collese     and     mo* 
chauio  act  of  July 
2,  1862,  and  regis- 
ters' and  receivers' 
commissions  on  the 
value  of  laud  loca- 
ted. 

s 

a 

& 

3 

1 

1 

if, 
111 

M 

Iff 

11  Pl 

Acres. 

Amount. 

Acres. 

Amount. 

Amount. 

380.00 

|45C(f 

$18  00 

163  00 

729.00 

$1.087  00 

$672  33 

361  11 

656.86 

186. 261.  82 

114.  447. 36 

43,306.78 

42,  61a  96 

111,086.27 

142, 606. 52 

40, 970.  59 

279,485.60 

226.364.33 

1, 099. 519. 45 

1, 069  71 

41,553  66 

12,963  05 

3,496  69 

3,418  40 

01, 130  45 

11, 567  47 

4,066  48 

338,072  14 

942,785  10 

1,  :)64. 115  38 

772  17 

187,  KB.  84 
lUTSLOS 

13.345  00 

11,625  00 
3,33'J  00 
2.805  00 
6,290  00 

11. 190  00 
3,005  00 

12,820  00 
6,000  00 
1.890  00 

4.904  45 
3,338  14 
1, 213  10 
1,122  00 
2,692  94 
3.844  43 
1,182  00 
5,234  60 
2,348  39 
1.250  12 

18, 249  45 

14, 963  14 
4.563  10 
3.927  00 
8, 912  94 

15,034  43 
4,187  00 

12,054  60 
8,348  39 
3, 070  12 

1,600.00 

$36  00 

2, 844  04 
2,960  81 

il.306L7B 

1, 013  97 

43^5i9.00 

1.  646  51 

0,7CL15 

5,808  60 

It2,SK.98 

1,898  77 

10.9SfLX 

658  34 

119. 771  €8 
73^0781 25 

45,596.06 

1, 116  00 

4, 649  10 
6,931  86 

£.25(114 

18, 273. 13 

456  00 

16,  439  40 
1,000  60 

i^«349.01 
lr^9Q9L30 

Hi39.50 
131.125^09 
3M,I05il9 

1.800  00 
16,  505  00 

2.410  00 
10.  473  00 
22,800  00 

1,193  44 
7,456  11 
1,  475  66 
4.275  06 
9.241  21 

2,993  44 
94,051  11 

3,885  66 
14, 750  06 
32,041  21 

97, 311.  46 
261. 009. 17 

51,  731.  81 
164, 849. 37 
377,  62a  28 

88,003  05 

140,884  00 

23,711  24 

56,274  94 

209,826  18 

3. 03a  75 
14, 995.  49 
4, 295. 20 
7,  647.  37 
6,720.00 

72  00 
386  00 
108  00 
192  00 
168  00 

3, 371  27 
6, 449  39 
2,849  49 
2,  854  21 
6.531  72 
500  00 

H  447. 07 

2.795  00 
455  00 
395  00 
S70  00 

'i,'i23  14* 
424  SO 
235  50 
162  00 

3,918  14 
879  SO 
630  50 
432  00 

54,482.64 

14, 107. 79 

11, 220.  10 

9. 567.  59 

15.339  49 

16, 808  50 

7,030  66 

7,095  32 

980  64 

4,534.33 

2,  447  31 

5.911.66 

1,  477  12 

i37128 

1,063  50 

250  00 

16.764.65 

8.300  00 

3,631  33 

n,93i'33" 

148. 402. 91 

73,898  65 

1,993  39 

1.61;^.  437. 61 

1:18.590  00 

56.366  12 

194, 886  12 

3,  478, 353  49 
103,166  00 

2, 753, 197  56 

2,534  00 

56,366  12 

102, 166.  00 

2, 534  00  78,  425  55 

3, 580, 519  49 

2, 812, 097  68 

16  I 
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No.  4. — Summary  fw  ihr  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1869,  shatring  the  nvmher  of  acres  du 
March  21,  1864,  and  June  21,  1H66,  with  aggregate  of  $5  and  $10  homestead  payments  and 
of  July  2,  1862. 


States  and  Territoriea. 


Ohio 

Indiana 

Xllinoia 

HiMouri 

Alabama 

Hlmlsnippi 

Xouisiaua 

Michigan 

Arkansas 

Florida 

Iowa 

"Wiscon  sin 

California 

Hovada 

Wasliington  Territory. 

Minnesota 

Oregon 

Kansas 

Nebraska 

Now  Mexico  Territory. 

Dakota  Territory 

Colorado  Territory 

Idaho  Territory 

Montana  Territory 

Ariaona  Territory 

UtahTorritory 

"Wyoming  Temtory  . . . 


Total. 


Quantity  sold  for  cash  and 
l>ounty-land  scrip  at  and 
aboToHho  minimum  price 
of  91  25,  and  amount  re- 
ctdved  for  the  same,  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30, 1869. 


Acres. 


SSSLHO 


1,455.06 

34, 398.  06 

686.33 

Excess  pay'ts 

39.96 

116, 20a  75 

67.54 

Excess  pay'ts 

186, 517. 85 

224,460.39 

1,  TX,  794. 39 

1, 661. 01 

122, 234.  88 

128,  569. 92 

32,83&52 

40,053.41 

186,214.65 

480.00 

14,  566. 57 

13. 310.  44 

7,  48&  08 

9,30a03 


51,63&26 


Amount. 


$1,382  50 


2, 

51. 

1, 


928, 

1, 
376, 
346, 

2,198, 

2, 
152, 
204, 

41. 

55, 
962, 

18, 
21. 

9. 
11. 


450  08 
867  18 
616  03 
206  42 
892  68 
526  28 
440  38 
440  74 
852  33 
322  13 
661  96 
232  .33 
793  58 
630  35 
437  59 
139  86 
476  98 
600  00 
208  31 
152  15 
357  75 
911  09 


64,598  65 


Exhibit  of  the  amount 
paid  in  cash  and  in 
tMunty-Iand  scrip, '  rr^ 
8iK»ctiVeIv.  for  the  flw.*!! 
year  ending  Juno  3U, 
1869,  mentioned  In  fltHt 
column. 


Cash. 


$1,382  50 


9, 

51. 
1. 


211, 

1. 

376, 

342, 

2,198, 

2. 

152, 

204, 

41, 

55, 

262, 

18, 

21, 

9. 

11, 


450  08 
180  63 
616  03 
206  42 
892  68 
615  93 
340  38 
440  74 
452  94 
204  36 
661  96 
232  33 
793  58 
630  35 
437  59 
077  .TO 
251  98 
600  00 
208  31 
152  15 
357  75 
911  09 


64.598  65 


Pi 

U 

a 


$6t«  55 


16, 910  35 

100  00 


3?9  39  ! 

4,117  77  ' 


63  50 
935  00 


2,899,544.30     4.055,197  35     4.032,940  79        92,50156 
To  which  add  number  of  acres  located  with  agricultural  scrip  and  oommisnonA 
Also,  commissions  received  on  homestead  entnes,  as  shown  under  head  of  com 
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po$ed  of  for  ca»hj  mth  bounty  land  scrip,  by  entry  under  the  homestead  laws  of  May  20, 1862, 
komettead  commissions;  also,  locations  with  agincultural  college  and  mechanic  scrip,  under  act 


QnantitT  of  land  entered  under  homestead 
acu  o^  May  *iO,  186*2.  and  June  21 ,  1866.  with 
aC]n^^l«  of  $i  and  ftO  payments  re<]uired 
Itt  w^-tum  3  of  the  acts,  and  also  with  a;^- 
przMte  of  commissions  of  re^sters  and  re- 
rriren.  andcr  stx-tion  6  of  said  acts,  and  of 
act  spprovtHl  March  31,  1884.  amendatory 
thftvoc  fur  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
letf. 


e  I  « 


^2. 


930.81 


SV.M&34 
900.004.44 

>, -taw 

«XIW121 

IM.  4K86 

ICl.  GO  73 
1«15«5.C6 

tOfl  01 

*X3fcT45 

>».  331.  KJ 

IX.  21 

0(9.9 

4K).0O 

W-«4ift5 

C.ttO.49 

7.  171.  SI 

7.C&28 


•105  00 


M^T64.65 


21.060  00 

14.180  00 

5.863  00 

3.665  00 

14.930  00 

14.295  00 

5.500  00 

17.225  00 

12,725  00 

4,275  00 

150  00 

2,895  00 

32.635  00 

i  625  00 

18,305  00 

35,32J  00 

30  00 

5,125  00 

670  00 

485  00 

480  00 


8,300  00 


$36  96 


7.722  05 

6.002  60 

2, 101  41 

1.668  68 

6.058  08 

5.508  98 

2,194  00 

6,958  53 

4.825  64 

2,709  54 

90  00 

1.837  02 

13, 692  43 

2,753  22 

7.328  19 

14, 176  07 

18  00 

2,043  00 

551  92 

889  50 

288  00 


3,631  33 


a 


•141  26 


28.  782  05 

20.182  60 
8. 056  41 
5.333  68 

20,  988  08 

19.  803  98 

7.694  00 

24.183  53 
17.550  64 

6,984  54 

240  00 

4,732  02 

46,327  43 

7,378  22 

25.633  19 

49,  496  07 

48  00 

7,168  00 

1,221  92 

774  50 

768  00 


11. 931  33 


Acgregnte  disposed  of 
fur  cash;  also  bounty 
land  scrip,  and  cash  un- 
der the  homestead  act 
of  1862,  and  acts  amend- 
atory. 


Acres. 


1, 49a  01 


1. 
293, 

209. 
78, 
63. 

275, 

196. 
75, 

348. 

385, 

1.786. 

4, 

167. 

517. 

101, 

268, 

566, 

»5, 
19. 
H, 
16. 


455.06 
364.40 
690.77 
810.04 
04a  17 
004.63 
486.40 
270.87 
14a  58 
026.05 
460.65 
041.22 
802.33 
001.79 
734.56 
190.  62 
30a94 
960.00 
808.62 
910.93 
657.69 
932.31 


Amount. 


Quantity  of  land  lo- 
cated in  the  iiscal 
year  with  scrip  is- 
sued under  a/ijxi- 
onltnral  coUe^^e  Sc 
mechanic  act  of 
July2,1862,&reK- 
isters'  and  receiv- 
ers' commissions 
on  value  of  land 
located. 


Acres. 


Amount. 


•1,  487  50 


148,  402  91 


2. 
72. 
15, 

6, 

4. 
243, 

H. 
6. 
394, 
359. 
2,202, 
2. 
155, 
237, 
46, 

rj, 

297, 

23, 

21, 

9. 

12. 


450  08 
927  18 
796  03 
071  42 
557  68 
456  28 
735  38 
940  74 
077  33 
047  13 
936  96 
382  33 
688  58 
265  a*} 
062  59 
444  86 
796  98 
630  00 
333  31 
822  15 
842  75 
391  09 


72,898  65 


5, 12a  88 


•124  00 


76,956.061,900  00 
158,208. 114, 036  66 


6, 07a  75 
36,115.49 

6, 695. 20 
16,  767. 37 
46,  720. 00 


148  00 
914  00 

168  qp 

420  00 
1,168  00 


Amount 


•l,  294  51 
611  11 
1,535  17 
5,439  65 
4,336  71 
1.515  15 
3,135  09 

13,824  89 
4, 115  66 
1, 158  90 
6.428  35 

12, 939  96 

32.381  11 
2,627  58 
6,726  20 

11, 857  58 
6, 418  56 
4.935  55 

10,  523  36 
1,638  55 
1,664  81 
6,439  69 
3,972  02 
2,  442  20 
330  16 
2,313  94 


1  ^77. 363  05  |S22, 845  00   92, 574  45  315,  419  45 

'*^»*Ted  thereon 

I  of  registers  and  receivers 


5,  636, 909. 35 
352,664.86 


5, 989, 574. 21 


4, 278, 042  35 

8,878  00 

92,574  45 


352,664.868,878  00   158,606  46 


4, 379,  494  80 


JOS.  S.  WILSON,  dnnmistifmer. 
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SWAMP  LANDS. 

No.  5.—  Statement  exhihiting  the  quavtity  of  lands  selected  for  the  several  States  under  adt  of 
Congress  approved  March  2, 1649,  September  28,  1850,  and  March  12,  1860,  up  to^  and 
ending,  September  90, 1869. 


States. 

4tli  quartor, 

1868. 

Ist  quarter, 
1869. 

3d  quarter, 
1869. 

3d  qnarter, 
1869. 

Yoar  ending 
June  30,  1HR9. 

Total  »inoe 
date  of  grant. 

Ohio 

Acres, 

Aeret. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

ACTfg. 

54  43H.14 

IiidiAna 

1  354  7:1150 

Illinois 

3.267.  470. 6S 

MiaHonri 

4.  CM  44«L75 

Alabama 

479,  514. 44 

MissiaaiuDi 

3, 070, 645. 39 

Ltouiaiana  (act  of  1 849) . . 

10  774  97H.rt4 

Lonifliaua  (act  of  1850) . . 

543, 339. 13 

Iffir.himin 

7, 27:1,  Til  73 

Arkannaa 

8,653,432.93 

Florida 

11,  790,  (»7. 46 

'Wiscoiislii 

4. 200  6(19. 3t< 

Iowa 

2, 5H3. 509. 7*2 

California 

3, 199. 84 

2,  Xi\  68 

18, 642, 77 

24,198.29 

913,  pH.  83 

Orecron 

Minnefiota  .  -  r ,  

753, 160. 00 

< 

Total 

3,199.84 

2,355.68 

18,642.77 

24, 198. 29 

60.317.58(196 

No.  6. — Statement  exhibiting  the  quantity  of  land  approved  to  the  several  States  under  the  art9 
of  Congress  approved  March  2,  1849,  Se2}teniber  28,  1850,  and  March  12, 1860,  tip  to,  and 
ending,  September  30, 1869. 


Stateo. 


Ohio 

Indiana 

niinois 

Miaaouri 

Alabama 

Miaaissippi 

Louisiana  (act  of  1849) , 
Louiaiana  (act  of  1850) . 

Michigan , 

Arkausaa 

Florida 

Wisconsin 

Iowa 

California 

Oregon , 

Minnesota , 


4th  quarter, 
1868. 


Acres. 


520.00 
14, 397. 53 


1st  quarter, 
1869. 


Acres. 


11.94 
40.00 


11, 346. 33 
387, 850. 01 


2d  quarter, 
1869. 


Acres. 


177.64 


160.00 


5, 609.  78 

7, 1ft*.  48 

21,112.77 


3d  quarter, 
1869. 


Year  ending 
June  30,  1869. 


Acres. 


80.00 
114, 231. 46 


453.40 
143.00 


Acres. 


11.94 
217.64 


160.00 


5, 609. 78 

19, 034.  81 

426, 261. 13 


Total  since 
date  of  gataX. 


AtTtt. 

25,640.71 
1,263, 733.  a 
1.489.040.01 
4,330.337.99 

lie.W8.97 
3. 068,  (Mi  31 
e,192.3l&(^ 

237,!M9.09 

5,691,7jk66 

7,  «;i  70L 13 

10,901.007.7$ 

3,(«9.rjaS5 

Wi302.40 

769.57115 


Total 


795,03113 


14, 917. 53     399, 248. 28 


34, 22a  67 


114, 907. 86 


451,295.30 


47. 990, 131 W 
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No.  7. — Si^tew^ent  exkibUiHg  the  quatiHtif  of  land  patented  to  the  several  Stales  under  the  act$ 
0/  ComgrtM  approred  September  2d,  1850,  and  March  \%  1860,  and  also  the  quantity  certi- 
fkd  to  the  State  of  Louisiana  under  act  approved  March  2,  1849. 


StateM. 

4th  qojirter, 
1868. 

1st  qnartor, 
1869. 

adqnarter, 
1869. 

3d  qnarter, 
1869. 

Year  ending 
Jniie  30,  1869. 

Total  since 
date  of  grant 

OUft 

Aeret. 

Aeret. 

Acres. 

Acre*. 

Aeret. 

Aeret. 
25.640.71 

Tntfobi 

80.00 

41.00 

75.10 

189.50 

114,231.46 

80.00 
291.94 
936.27 

*1, 256,  488. 56 

1.448,537.09 

3, 152, 178. 67 

114  23L  46 

mnrh 

291.94 

M^«ii   - 

936.27 

Akh«Bs 

Vifm-vip^ 

2,681,383.16 

8, 192, 305. 64 

199. 59a  07 

UminMnm  {art  f>f  1 R49)   , ' 

I/nhiaia  {met  nf  IKiO)     ' 

Mkhigui 

40.00 

680.00 

80.00 

5, 817,  804.  89 
6.011,357.03 

Arfc«Bf«*     ,  ,  .    , 

narkb   

10, 644, 468. 04 

Wi*x«wU - 

4,667.57 
36,456.57 
14, 397. 53 

5,246.48 

6, 153,  73 

402,920.38 

4, 667. 57 
45.87^99 
21,254.03 

12,972,770.56 

lovn 

3,911.38 

2,900.82 

5,509.04 
3,955.68 

11,116.048.84 

rAKlhrnift        .     . 

6*26, 952, 09 

M  fVDi^r^A 

717. 383.  57 

Total 

6.812.20 

[    56.537.04 

9,796.66 

529,537.65 

73, 186. 80 

44, 977. 148. 31 

*  4.*=*^.90  mcTem  of  thia  contained  in  indemnity  patents  under  act  of  March  2, 1855. 
t  J9  !»10.75  acreti  of  this  contained  in  indemnity  patents  under  act  of  March  2,  1855. 
I3lti,jas,94  acres  of  this  contained  in  indemnity  patents  under  act  of  March  2, 1855. 


Ko.  S.-^Statemtemt  showing  the  condition  of  the  State  selections  under  the  act  of  September  4, 

1841,  on  the  'SOth  day  of  June,  1869. 


States. 


Miaai^iota 

Ornim , . . 

Bkehnaks 

Total. 


209,085i50 
500.000.00 
97,  469. 17 
500,000.00 
500.000.00 
500,000.00 
500,000.00 
499, 990. 00 
500,000.00 
500. 000.  op 
500,000.00 
500.000.00 
500,000.00 
500,000.00 
500, 000. 00 
500,000.00 


7, 306, 544. 67 


*209. 
500, 
•97, 
500, 
482, 
498, 
499, 
4M, 
500, 
499. 
221, 
495. 
483, 
299, 


060.05 
000.00 
469.17 
000.00 
166.97 
638.  SI 
880.03 
82a  82 
000.00 
973.87 
70a89 
552.20 
822.60 
876.28 


5, 738, 970. 42 


i 


o  t»  * 


^^^ 


9, 


blip-*-* 


25.45 


17,833.03 

1,361.46 

119.97 

49, 166. 18 


2&13 
278,293.11 
4, 447.  80 
16, 177.  40 
200,123.72 
500.000.00 
500,000.00 


1,567, 574. 25^ 


*  TV  State*  of  IIHiftoia  and  Alaharaa  received  grants  under  prior  acta,  which  the  quantities  here  giyea. 
■aiLe  «p  the  qiuuitfty  of  500.000  acres, 

*^        ^  ''  JOS.  S.  WILSON,  Commitnoner^ 

terAimvr  of  thk  Ixterjob. 

(Mnerai  Land  OJUe,  Xotember  1, 1809. 
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No.  9.— Condition  of  bounty  land  business  under  acts  of  1847,  1850, 1852,  flii^  ia>5,  sliOKin^ 
the  issues  and  locations  from  the  commencement  of  operations  under  said  acts  to  June  30, 
1869. 


Grade  of  warranta. 


Act  0/  1847. 

One  hundred  and  sixty  acrea. . 
Forty  acres 

Total 

Act  qf  1850. 

One  hundred  and  sixty  acres. . 

Eighty  acres 

Forty  acres 

Total 

ActqfieSSL 

One  hundred  and  sixty  acres. . 

Eightj'  acres 

Forty  acres 

Total 

Act  qf  1855. 

One  hundred  and  sixty  acres. . 
One  hundred  and  twenty  acres 

One  hundred  acres 

Eighty  acres 

Sixty  acres 

Forty  acres 

Ten  acres 

Total 

Summary. 

Act  of  1847 

Act  of  1H50 

Act  of  1852 

Act  of  1855 

Total 


9 

3 

I 

S 

s 


80,643 
7,582 


as 


I 


I 


*t3 


< 


12,903.720 
303,280 


78,523 
7,010 


12,563,680 
280.400 


88.224   13,206,000  <   85,533  I  12,844.060 


27,437 

57.  707 

103,962 


4,389.920 
4, 61G,  560 
4, 158,  480 


189,106  I  13.164,960 


1.222 
1,698 
9,063 


11,983 


108, 381 

96,654 

G 

49,286 

358 

532 

5 


36,531 
55,624 
99,649 


181,804 


4.244,960 
4,  449,  920 
3,985,960 


12, 680, 840 


195,  520 
135,840 
362,520 


J. 


1.182 
1.645 

8,844 


189,120 
131,600 
353,760 


693,  880         11,  671 


17, 340. 960 

11,598,480 

600 

3,942,880 

21,480 

21,280 

50 


255. 222     32, 925,  730 


98,045 

87.519 

5 

46,256 

288 

443 

3 


S 
5 


2,119 
572 


2,691 


906 
2.083 
4,313 


7,302 


40 

53 

319 


674,480 

312  1 

15.  687, 200 

10,502,080 

500 

10.336 
9,  IXi 

1 

3, 700,  480 

17,280 

17,720 

30 

3.030 

70 

89 

2 

n 

< 


339,040 
22,  w« 


361.99) 


144,960 
166,640 
172,53) 


4^,  130 


6,400 
i940 

e.7» 


W.40I 


1.653,760 

1.096,400 

100 

242.400 

iaw 

3,360 


232,559     29,925,290     22,663  I  3,  OOa  440 


88.224 
189.106 

ll.»»83 
255,222 


13.206,000 

13, 164, 960 

693,880 

32,925,730 


544,535 


59, 990,  570 


85,533 
181,804 

11,671 
232,559 


12,  844,  080 

12,680,840 

674,480 

29, 925, 290 


2,691 

7,30-2 

312 

22.6G3 


361.930 

4it4,l« 

19,400 

3,000,440 


511,  567  I  56, 124, 690     32«  968 


3.865,W) 


Department  of  the  Ixteriob, 

Oeneral  Land  Office,  Xovember  1.  1869. 


JOS.  S.  WILSON,  OmmuftOMr. 


OENEBAL   LAND   OFFICE. 
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No.  10. — Agriculturdl  $eiections  wUkin  certain  States^  and  also  scrip  locations  under  agrtCHl- 
tmral  and  mechanic  act  of  July  2,  1862,  atid  supplements  of  April  14. 1864,  and  July  23, 
1866. 


Land  districts. 


MBnnESOTA. 


Tijlor'* Fklls  ... 

St  Oood 

VriBsefaaco  dtv. 

StlVtoT ., 

Oiwoleaf 

DaLotb 

Akxsadria 


Tbtal. 


WISCONSIN. 


F«B»  of  St.  Crofct. 

Ste-TTW  Poiiit 

UCnwe 

B«T«<^ 

ZiaCkire 


a 


9 

§ 

s 

li 
1.8" 


2,397.36 
19,040.00 


9, 73a  86 
3, 560.  CO 
2,379.27 


36, 115.  49 


-a 


1, 160. 00 
160.00 


2,335.39 
320.00 


8, 875. 89 


Total. 


KAKBAB. 


Topeks 

Jtartjcm  dtv 
Hoftboidi  ..1. 


Total. 


HKBBASKA. 


UmttAa  .... 
Total. 


Miseouiu. 


Booarfn^  .. 
Sptii^flrld' 
Total 


mcHiojur. 


DHwtt 


Mar^arttr 

CHy 


330.00 
8, 447. 37 
8,000.00 


16,  767. 37 


7, 680. 00 

640.00 

11,660.00 

36.730.00 


46,720.00 


16, 566. 58 

5,064.66 

11,  343. 38 


33,973.63 


4,959.01 


4, 959. 01 


1,440.00 


1,440.00 


480.60 


480.00 


Total 


iOWJU 


F«tDMl(«taM0. 

F-mDndee 

Ci«y 


1, 130. 00 
75, 836.  OS 


76. 956. 06 


13,365.25 


1S.365.2S 
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No.  10 — Agrieultttral  seUetiang,  ^c. — Continiied. 


Opopou  City 
RoRebiirp: . . . 
Le  Grand... 


Total 


San  Frnncisoo 

Aiaryflville 

Humboldt 

Stncktoii 

Visalla 

Sacramento. . . 


Total 


Land  diatrieta. 


OBKOON. 


CALIF0B51A. 


WA8HIN0T0X  TXRBITORT. 


Olympla . . . 
Vancouver , 


Total 


BECAFITULATION. 


Mlnneaota 

Wisconsin 

Kansas 

Kebraska 

Hisanuri 

Michigan 

Iowa 

Oregon 

California , 

WaAlilngton  Territory 


Total 


5 

-I 


63,353.18 


a 

•Si 


F 


6,695.20 


63,352.18 


6,695  20 


62,352.18 


62,352.18 


15,911.96 


1. 760. 00 
82.  494. 98 
58, 741. 87 


158, 908. 11 


3, 67a  75 
2,400.00 


6, 078.  75 


36,  lis.  49 


16, 7«7. 37 
46, 72a  00 
32,973.62 


76,956.06 

6. 695. 90 

156. 908. 11 

6, 078. 75 


380, 514. 60 


•a 


Si 

& 


9,29193 


39a  00 


9, 613.  rtt 


8,87Si» 


4,959.01 

1, 440.  W 

4c<0.0» 


]3,365.:ii 

"  9,  eii  « 


33,73131 


DKrABTMIENT  OP  THE  INTRRIOS. 

GmienU  Land  OJUse^  XoMimber  1»  1868. 


JOS.  &  WILSON.  CommimMtr. 


GEHEBAL   LAND   OFFICE. 
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No.  11. — Statement  exMhiting  land  conceaaionSj  ^t. — Continued. 


RECAPITULATION. 


State«. 


mmnii!  .... 
Viwi«ippi. 
Ahhtma. . . 

FWida 

LfloiKuau.. 
ArkuMM... 
MisMDari.... 

loin 

Midiii^Bn... 

Kintaf 

CaHfonda.. 
OrrjQO 


r^rpofatioiu: 


Pariflc  ndlrcads. 

"WincoDJiin 

Michigan 

OregoD 


Total. 


Eatimated  number 
of  acres  granted 
for  wagon  roadM. 


2S0,000.00 
1. 718, 613. 27 
1,813,600.00 


Number  of  acren 
certified  and 
patented  under 
the  grants. 


Estimated  num- 
ber of  acres 
inuring  under 
the  grants. 


2,505, 
908. 
2,288, 
1.760, 
1,072. 
1,793, 
1. 715, 
3. 215, 
2,717. 
1.479, 
2,510, 


053.00 
680.29 
138.50 
46a  39 
405.45 
167.10 
435.00 
669.46 
496,51 
710. 05 
283.64 


22, 056,  507. 39 
164,  801.  48 
153, 505. 74 


19, 153.  73 


22, 393, 96a  34 


2,595. 
2,062, 
3.729, 
2,360, 
1,  578, 
4,744. 
3,744, 
7,331, 
5,327, 
5,378, 
7.783, 
7.753, 
2,060, 
1,660, 


053.00 
240.00 
120.00 
114.00 
720.00 
271.63 
160.21 
207.98 
930.99 
360.50 
403.09 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 


58, 108. 581. 40 
124, 000, 000. 00 


3,782,213.27 


185, 890, 794. 67 


Dtpunrcvr  of  thk  Istebior, 

General  Land  Ojfice,  November  1, 1869. 


JOS.  S.  WILSON,  Ck)mmiMi<mer. 


5o.  12. — Statement  exhibiting  land  concessions  by  acts  of  Congress  to  States  for  canal  purposes 

from  the  year  1827  to  June  30,  1869. 


State*.       i  Date  of  laws.     £ 

S 


Wttcroflin 

I>o.... 
ICkhi^an.. 

I»o.... 

Ik)..  . 

Du.... 


June  18, 1838 
Apr.  10, 1H56 
Aug.  26, 1852 
Mar.  3.1865 
July  3.1b66 
July    3,1866 


Indiana Mar.    2,1827 

IV*. fVb.  27,1841 

Do. '  Mar.    3.1845 

OWo  Mar.  ( S  1827 

Do. JnneSO,  1834  ' 

Do. May  24, 18«  ' 

IXxtsecJ)  Mav  24. 1828  1 

IDttaW Mar.   2,1827 


5 
5 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 

5 
14 
10 
13 
14 
14 


c 


236 
414 
T.U 
236 
716 
305 
306 
234 

245 
30 
35 

519 
81 
80 


Name  of  canal. 


V  Wabash  and  Erie  canal 

I  Wabash  and  Erie  canal 

Miami  and  Dayton  canal 

General  canal  "^purpimes 

Canal  t4>  connect  tbo  waters  of  the  Illinois 

river  with  thoHc  of  Lake  Michigan. 

Milwankie  and  Rock  Kiver  canal 

Breakwater  and  harbor,  and  ship  canal 

St.  Mary  ship  canal 

Portage  Lake  and  Lake  Superior  ship  canal. . . 
Portage  Lake  and  Lake  Superior  ship  canal. . . 
Ship  canal  to  connect  the  waters  of  Lake  Su- 

perior  with  the  lake  known  as  Lac  La  Belle. 


Total  num- 
her  of  acres 
granted. 


1,439,279 

266,535 

333,826 
500.000 
290,915 

125,431 
200,000 
750.000 
200,000 
900,000 

100.000 


RECAPITULATION. 


Iwttaaa 

<*to 

miaaU 

'•^iwoosni 

Michigan 

Total  qnastity  of  acres  granted 


1, 439. 279 

1, 100, 361 

290,915 

325,431 

1,250,000 


4, 405, 986 


DtrinnxT  of  the  IimtuoB, 

Oenerml  Land  Ofee,  November  1, 1869. 


JOS.  S.  WILSON,  Commiuioner, 
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Ko.  13. — Estimates  of  appropriations  required  for  the  office  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  General 

Land  Office  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1871. 


Heads  or  titles  of  appropriations. 


For  salary  of  Coimnissloner  of  the  General  Land  Office,  per  act  of  July 
4,  1836, '(5  Laws,  p«KO  lUf  sec.  10) 

For  salary  of  i-ecoracr,  per  same  act  and  act  of  March  3, 1837,  (5  Laws, 
pages  111  and  164) 

For  salary  of  chief  clerk,  per  act  of  Mart^h  3,  1853,  (10  Laws,  page  311) . 

Fur  salary  of  three  principal  clerks  of  public  lands,  private  land  claims, 
and  surveys,  per  act  of  July  4,  1836,  at  91,8^  each,  (5  Laws,  page  111) 

For  salary  of  tnree  clerks  of  class  four,  per  act  of  March  3, 1853,  (10 
Laws,  page  211,  sec.  3) 

For  salary  uf  twenty-three  clerks  of  class  three,  per  same  act  and  act  of 
April  *ii,  1854,  (lu'l^ws,  pages  211,276) 

For  salary  of  forty  clerks,  class  two,  per  same  acts 

Fur  salary  of  forty  dorks,  class  one,  per  same  acts 

Fur  salary  of  draughtsman,  at  1 1,600,  and  assistant  drnnghtsman,  at 
•1, 400,  per  act  of  Jul v  4, 1836,  (5  Laws,  page  112,)  and  act  of  April  22, 
1854,  (10  Laws,  page  576) 

For  salary  of  five  messengers ;  one  chief  messenger  at  f  1,000,  and  four 
assistant  messengers  at  $840  each,  per  act  of  July  4,  1836,  joint  res- 
olution of  August  18, 1856,  and  act  of  July  23, 1866,  (Laws,  page  207, 
sec.  7) 

For  salary  of  tw^o  packers,  at  $720  each,  per  act  of  July  4, 1836,  act  of 
Septenioer  30, 1850.  joint  resolution  of  August  18, 1856,  and  act  of  July 
23,  1866,  (Laws,  page  207,  sec.  7) 

For  salary  of  scvet\  laborers,  p(>r  joint  resolution  of  August  18, 1856,  (11 
Laws,  page  145,)  act  of  June  ^,  i860,  act  of  June  25,  1864,  (13  Laws, 
page  160,)  and  act  of  July  23,  1866,  (Laws,  page  207) 

For  salary  of  seven  night  watchmen,  per  same  resolution  and  same  acts 

For  salary  of  one  day  watchman,  j)er  act  of  June  2,  1858,  act  of  June  25, 
1864,  and  act  of  July  23,  1866,  (Laws,  page  207) 

Total 


#178, 9U0 


GENEEAL  LAKD   OFFICE. 


B 

If 

1*1 

ft 

ill 

116 

jlli 

Rooo 

1,600 
5.«00 
«,000 

1,440 

FnrularjnfiwD  Ul«tvnMwr  jniut  tHminUoii  of  Angnrt  18, 1B5S.  (11 
l*wfc  jmef  !«,)  Kl  of  JuDB  SS,  leM,  >nd  »t  or  July  83, 1§«8,  (Law., 

rronJni,  That  tbf  amr-Ury  nf  Ih*  Inlerinr.  M  bU  diBCrelion,  i>hall  b. 
i»  ur  »}-  portknn  of  nid  jppmpriition  for  plece-wnrk,  or  by  iho  d*.v. 
n^  4*  tste«  aa  he  may  dt«m  Just  uid  fmlr,  uot  exveedLuf;  m  wdary  of  Lwel 


Lindnd  doUan  |>«r  a 


ErHmatr*  af  approptiatimtf  requirvd  to  mt*t  eoKii»gtnt  expen»es  of  the  office  of  Coinmt»»i<mer 
of  ike  General  Land  Offiixfor  ihefinMl  j(«»r  endiKg  Jnnt  30,  1871. 


§■5  8 

if 

i 

i 

i 

i 

Is 

I's" 

r«  tub  nTM^m.  ni«p»,  dltwrmon,  sUtlimerr,  fumilnro  and  wpalni  of 
■  ki-  aar,  DlivrUaDKiiui  iteroB.  Incliidlni  i«n  of  the  clly  ncwipsn-ni, 
■a  W  flird,  bmiDd.  and  prmrrml  tor  lh«  nw  of  Ihe  office :  for  iidvcr* 
t«i.«urfl,l»,rr«>hil>((;f"'™l-*ll">l™n"lt™i.ooii™.nntorhonnty. 

110,000 

mooo 

JOS.  8.  WIISOH, 
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No.  14. — Estimate  of  appropriatioiu  required  to  meet  ej^tuee  of  collecting  the  revenue  fnm 
the  saleff  of  public  lands  in  the  several  States  and  Territories  for  the  fiscal  pear  ending  Jwm 
30,  1871. 


State. 


Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinol« 

Missoori 

• 

Michigan 


Iowa. 


'Wisconsin 


liinneeota 


California 


Nevada , 

Oregon 

Kanmw 

Xebraska 

Alabama 

Arkansas 

Lonisian  a 

Florida , 

MiHfUASipill 

Washington  Ter. . . 

Colorado  Territory 

Idaho  Territory 

Dakota  Territory. . . 
Montana  Territory 
Arizona  Territory. . 

Utah  Territory 

New  Mexico  'ter. . . 


Land  office. 


Chiilicothe 

Indianapolis 

Spriugfleld 

Boonville 

Ironton 

Sprinjrlield 

Detroit 

East  Saginaw 

Ionia 

Marqnette    

Traverse  City 

Des  Moines 

Council  BlufiDi 

Fort  Doilge 

SionxCity 

Menasha 

FalUi  St  Cn»ix 

Stevens  Point 

La  CroHao 

Bayfield 

Eaii  Claire 

TavlorsFalU 

St.'Clond 

Jackson 

Greenleaf 

St.  Peter 

Du  Lnth 

Alexandria 

San  Francisco 

Marysville . , 

Hnraboldt 

Stockton 

VisaUa 

Sacramento 

Ixw  Anj:elo« 

Carson  City 

Austin 

lielmont 

Aurora 

Oregon  City 

liosebure 

Le  Grand 

Topeka    

Humboldt 

Junction  City 

West  Point 

Beatrice 

Lincoln  

Dakota  City 

Grand  Island 

Mout;;omery 

Huntsville 

Mobile ^ 

Little  RiHk .' 

Clark8>iUe 

Washington 

New  Orlenns 

Natchitoches 

Monn>e 

Tallahassee 

Jackson 

Ol>aupia 

Vancouver 

Denver 

Central  City 

Fair  Play 

Boise  City 

Lewiston 

Vermillion 

Helena 

I*re«c(»tt 

Salt  Lake  City 

Santa  F6 

Total.... 


Salaries  and 
commissions. 


•1.900 
1.200 
1,900 
6.000 
4.000 
4,000 
3,000 
4,000 
5.000 
5.000 
5.000 
3,000 
S,000 
3,000 
6.000 
5,000 
4,000 
4.000 
4,000 
9.000 
6,000 
4,000 
6,000 
6,000 
6,000 
6,000 
3.000 
4,000 
6,000 
6,000 
3,000 
6.000 
6.000 
4,000 
6,000 
5,000 
3.000 
9,000 
2,000 
6,000 
6,000 
3.000 
5.000 
6,000 
6,000 
4,000 
6.000 
6,000 
3,000 
3,000 
6.000 
4.000 
3,000 
4,000 
3.000 
3.000 
4.000 
2,000 
2.000 
6,000 
4,000 
6,000 
6.000 
6,000 
4,000 
2,000 
3,000 
2.000 
6.000 
3,000 
3,000 
6.000 
2,000 


305,600 


Incidental 
expenses. 


90,600 


TotaL 


11. 3» 
1,300 
1,900 

14.700 


83,000 


14,600 


95,900 


96,700 


39,900 


19,300 
15,900 
17.600 

93,400 

13.600 
10.900 

9,100 

6,500 
1,500 

19*' 


13.200 

5.800 

6,400 
3,400 
3.500 
6.400 
2,900 

M6,900 


Note. — The  aggregate  amount,  as  above  estimated,  is  an  increase  in  the  snm  of  $15, 800  over  the 
amount  estiraatedand  appropriate  for  the  service  of  collecting  the  revenue  from  the  sales  of  pobflc 
lands  for  the  current  year.  This  is  renderetl  nocesj*ary  by  the  Wgelv  increased  sales  of  lands  and  _by 
the  opening  of  additional  land  offices  in  California,  Neuraska,  and  Minnesota,  in  parsoance  of  execottv* 
orders.  JOS.  sTwiLSON,  Oommimaner. 

DsrABTHKNT  OF  THE  LNTBRIOB, 

Chneral  Land  Ojfict,  Xorerkbtr  1.  1869. 
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r  the  fitcal 


OttiwU  of  BppropriatiaD. 


Fit  oDBMUBt  irm  nf  r 
htvwt  ippniprutl«mH  for 


IFirn. 


aoflbri 

of  MuTh  i, 


Tlttnl    lialADCVB    of  I 

io  tlii  n(Se.'  nf  ihp 
p*r  act  of  May  9, 

or  (crnfnl  of  Mor- 

In  the  oK' 


t  »■  rapFDHtino  of  Ih'p  clrrki. 

■DTtinr  Ernml  of  Florida,  ptr  act  of  M. 

l-»(lSi.i.,p.36.»«'.l.) 
*  F'T  naipFiuatioii  of  thr  aiirvpynr  rvD^ralof  Ml 

•■ixu.pFr  Hi  of  MaT  IK  lt96,|l  Kut .  p.  Iij 

H.  IftI  ud  act  of  iiatvh  3.  IBSI,  {II  StBt., 


Thmuay  nf  DakoU,  | 

■  Fir  nsproMtlmi  of  thp  cltrka : 
"nfiir  jreopral  nf  Dakota,  p- 

laL  »  act  of  July  -^  I8M, 

ti  r«'npniHtloD  of  Uio  clerku 
■rrtyor  p-n«»l  .if  KamiM,  p 


inrvpjor  E""Tal  of  Ihs 
^  act  ofilarch  %  IS6I. 


>1  of  Kan- 


'  July  'a. 

—  r--  — .of  rrtrojH^-'aBfi'sstraa  soit.,p. 

FvmapniaadoDof  thrclprkaln  tbr  offlwof  thi> 
^t"jnt  eraml  of  Colotsdo,  per  aci  of  Frbro. 
BT  »-  uei.  (13  Stat.,  p.  1T«,  atv.  IT.J 
F*r  BnpRmtluii  of  ttar  aarrrvor  Emml  of  N«w 
Mrtin  prr  act  of  July  ffl.  IH^.  (To  Stat.,  p.  Xi. 

■oflhi 


ation  xt  rbr  inrri-yor  ei 


aflhecln-luilii 


~--7ar  CTiural  of  >'«»■  Mfilco,  per 

tt  Fwonpnr-" '"- 

tteUaaud 


of  July 


dAriinu.^ 


sctof  M««h9,l«61,  (14 

■n^™  (poiial  of  C  jlfonila  and  Ariaona,  ptr 
.  MofMaRhJ.  ISSS,  <iaS(at.,  p-MS,  a«.  3.1 
k'-Fi*  napruatlna  of  the  anrv*'Tor  KPaenl  of 

UiW.  pn  an  of  June  ».  leee.  lU  sut.,  p.  n.) 
>■'  Fm  smpniaUan  of  tbr  clrrka  In  thr  oftlre  nf  Ihe 

■nniT  cncral  nf  Idalw.  per  act  of  JaDe  39, 

K  nt  cmapFBiatua  of  thr  mrwTDr  Keneral  of  Nr- 

n4a.tnaelsf  Jd1j'4.  lBU.(USUI.,p.M,aw,4.) 

^tmv  (rami  of  Nrviila.  per  act  of  Jolv  t, 
„  M.  tit  »u.  p.  as.  wc.  4,1 
O.  F«  na^maadiio  of  thr  mrtpj-nr  (trartal  of  Orr- 

pa.1>Tacii>r)tBy3a,l»3,(li8lat,p.tlO,*ec.lO.| 

17  1 


Ie! 


HMO        t!t.ooa  {. 


3,501)1.. 

I 

a,«»L., 


0,300   . 
t^OOO   . 


H 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


No.  15. — EsHmntes  of  appropriations  required  for  the  surveying  department^  ^ — Continned. 


Objects  of  ftppropriatioii. 


22.  For  compemiation  of  the  clerlu  in  the  office  of  the 
Rurveyor  general  of  Orej!:on,  per  act  of  Septem- 
ber 27,  1850,  (9  Stat,  P.  496,  sec.  2.) 

23.  For  compensation  or  the  surveyor  general  of 
Waahington  Territory,  per  act  of  May  30,  1862, 
(12  Stat.,  p.  410,  sec.  9.) 

5M.  For  compensation  of  the  clerks  in  the  office  of  the 
surveyor  general  of  Washington  Territory,  per 
act  of  March  3,  1855,  (10  Stat,  p.  674,  sec.  6.) 

35.  For  compensation  of  the  surveyor  general  of  Ne- 
braska and  Iowa,  per  act  of  August  8, 1846,  (9 
Stat,  p.  79,  sec  1,)  and  act  of  July  28,  1866,  (14 
Stat.,  p.  448.) 

26.  For  compensation  of  the  clerks  in  the  office  of  the 
surveyor  general  of  Nebraska  and  Iowa,  per  act 
of  August  8,  1846,  (9  Stat.,  p.  79,  sec.  1,)  and  act 
of  July  28, 1866,  (14  Stat,  p.  344.) 

27.  For  compensation  of  tlie  surveyor  general  of 
Montana,  per  act  of  March  2,  1867,  (14  Stat,  p. 
542,  sec.  1.) 

28.  For  compensation  of  the  clerks  in  the  office  of  the 
surveyor  general  of  Montana,  per  act  of  March 
2,  186t,  (14  Stat,  p.  542,  sec.  1.) 

29.  For  compensation  of  the  surveyor  general  of  Utah 
Ter'y,per  act  July  16, 1868,  (iSStat,  p. 91,  sec.l.) 

30.  For  compensation  of  the  clerks  in  the  office  of  the 
surveyor  general,  of  Utah  Territory,  per  act  of 
July  i6,  1868,  (15  Stat,  p.  91,  sec.  1.) 

31.  For'compensation  of  the  clerks  in  the  offices  of 
surveyors  generrf  to  be  apportioned  to  them 
a<*cor(iing  to  the  exiijencies  of  the  public  service, 
and  to  be  employed  m  transcribing  field  notes  of 
surveys,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  them  at 
the  seat  of  government. 

32.  For  compensation  of  the  recorder  of  land  titles 
in  Missouri,  per  act  of  March  2,  1805,  (2  Stat., 
p.  326.) 


For  contingent  expenses  of  the  offices  of  the  sur- 
veyors generals  of  aiflferent  surveying  districts,  in 
aihlitiou  to  the  unexpended  balances  oiformer  appro- 

Sriations  for  the  same  objects : 
J.  For  rent  of  office  for  the  surveyor  general  of  Lou- 
isiana, fuel,  books,  stationery,  and   other  inci- 
dental expenses. 

34.  For  rent  of  office  for  the  surveyor  general  of  Flor- 
ida, fuel,  books,  stationery,  and  other  incidental 
expenses. 

35.  For  rent  of  office  for  the  surveyor  general  of  Min- 
ne8«)ta,  fuel,  books,  stationery,  and  other  inci- 
dental exjienses. 

36.  For  rent  of  office  for  the  surveyor  general  of  the 
Territory  of  Dakota,  fuel,  books,  stationery,  and 
other  incidental  exjienses,  per  act  of  March  2, 
1861,  (12  Stat,  p.  244,  sec.  17.) 

For  rent  of  office  for  the  surveyor  general  of  Kan- 
sas, fuel,  books,  stationery,  and  other  incidental 
expenses,  per  act  of  July  22,  1854,  (10  Stat,  p. 
310,  sec.  10.) 

For  rent  of  office  for  the  surveyor  general  of  the 
Territory  of  Colorado,  fuel,  "books,  stationery, 
and  other  incidental  expenses,  per  act  of  Febru- 
ary 28, 1861,  (12  Stat,  p.  176,  sec.  17.) 
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Koi  l^—Ettimaim  qf  ^pn^maUtms  required  for  the  aurve^ng  department^  <fc.— ContiDued. 


Objects  of  ^propriatioD. 


».  FflT  wot  of  office  for  th«  surveyor  genersl  of  Kew 
Mrxko.  fofl,  books,  stationery,  and  other  inci- 
dnitil  expenses,  per  act  of  July  22, 1854,  (10  Stat., 

f,3W.  *er.  I.) 
or  rrst  of  o^ce  for  the  survevor  general  of  Cal- 
ifcnia  and  Arixona,  fuel,  booKs,  stationery,  and 
•Ck«r  incidental  expenses,  per  act  of  March  3, 
uen,  a«  Stat.,  p.  245,  sec.  3.) 

41.  For  rent  of  office  for  the  surveyor  general  of  Ore- 
pa.  foel,  books,  stationery,  uid  otuer  incidental 
expenses,  per  act  of  September  97, 1850,  (9  Stat, 
a.M,  seci.) 

tt.  J«  rent  of  office  for  the  surveyor  general  of 
Washington  Territory,  fuel,  books,  stationery, 
md  otlHfT  incidental  expenses,  per  act  of  July  17, 
W4.  (10  Stat.,  pi  306,  section  7.) 

tt  Tor  rrnt  ol  offic<>  for  the  surveyor  general  of  Ne- 
vada, fueL  books,  stationery,  and  otner  incidental 
expenses,  per  act  of  July  4,  1866,  (14  Stat.,  p.  86.) 

♦t  For  rent  ofoffire  for  the  surveyor  general  of  Idaho, 
fad,  books,  stationery,  and  other  incidental  ex- 
pensps.  pfr  act  of  Jane  89,  1866,  (14  Stat.,  p.  77.) 

C  For  rent  of  office  for  the  surveyor  general  of  Ne- 
braska and  Iowa,  fuel,  books,  stationery,  and 
stkfT  incidental  expenses,  per  act  of  June  12, 
l&p.  <5  SUt.,  p.  a43.) 

^  Fflff  rent  of  office  for  the  surveyor  general  of  Mon- 
Uuia.  fuel,  books,  stationery,  and  other  incidental 
nppnars,  per  act  of  March  2,  1867,  (14  Stat, 
p.  542.) 

<l  FflT  rput  of  offic«  for  the  surveyor  general  of  Utah 
Territory,  fuel,  books,  stationery,  and  other  incl- 
<)<«tal  expensed,  per  act  of  July  16, 1868,  (15  Stat, 
p.  fl,  sec.  1.) 


t 

e 

a 
o 

i 


9 


C 

I 
I 


11.900 

7.500 

9,000 

2,000 

4,900 
3,000 
9,100 

9,000 

2.400 


•2® 

eS  g  © 


o  c 

8*2  ;3 


a 


» 


♦i,aoo 

6,000 

9,000 

9.000 

4,000 
9,500 
9,000 

3,000 

9,000 


37,400 


|i 

h 

I* 

11 

o/sa 


$1,900 

4.000 

9.000 

9.000 

9,000 
9,500 
9,000 

9,000 

9,000 


EXPLANATION  OF  THE  FOREGOING  ESTIMATES. 

C 1 4.— Ifijxn  is  allowed  by  the  organic  act.  The  estimates  of  like  amounts  were  submitted  for  the 
^'w  fading  June  30.  1870,  but  having  been  reduced  to  12,500  in  the  appropriation  act,  necessitated  a 
4rAcMr>  cvtiuate  now  submitted  for  the  service  during  the  iiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1K70. 

MU-|fC3no  is  allowed  by  the  organic  act.  The  estimate  of  like  unount  was  submitted  fur  the  year  end- 
isjc  Jofteao.  iriTTO,  bat  having  be«n  reduced  to  $4,000  in  the  appropriation  act,  necessitated  a  (teficiency 
'^tUMte  BOW  sabmitted  f(v  the  service  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1670. 

U^— 111,000  is  allowed  by  the  organic  act.  The  estimate  of  like  amount  was  submitted  for  the  year  end- 
me  Joae  30.  1870,  but  having  been  reduced  to  $4,500  in  the  appropriation  act,  necessitated  a  deficiency 
"■^isate  now  sabraltted  for  the  service  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1870. 

&-48J300  is  allowed  by  the  organic  act.  The  estimate  of  like  amount  was  submitted  for  the  year  end- 
tHivDf  30,  l$<70.  but  having  been  reduced  to  $4,000  in  the  appropriation  act,  necessitated  a  deficiency 
**t^atf  now  submitted  tor  the  service  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1870. 

y*.— $4,000  is  allowed  by  the  organic  act.  The  t^timate  of  like  amount  was  submitted  for  the  year  end- 
iifivae  30.  l>«70.  but  having  been  reduced  to  $3,000  in  tlie  appropriation  act,  necessitated  a  deficiency 
(^MiBatf  now  sabmittcd  for  the  service  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1870. 

It— m.OQO.  The  conapenaatimi  fixed  by  law  to  the  clerks  in  the  several  surveying  districts  having 
proved  iasaffirient,  8pe<*ial  estimates  have  been  for  many  years  past  submitted  and  appropriations 
■a^  T1^  prevent  evtimate  hi  apportioned  as  follows:  Louisiana,  $4,000;  California,  $3,000;  Colorado, 
tUW:  Nevada^  ^000;  Florida,  $2,000;  Minnesota,  Oregon,  and  Washington,  $1,000  each;  and  Utah 
$3liL 

St* 9  4  41  to  47. — ^Tbe  organic  acts  of  the  respective  surve>-ing  districts  provide  $1,000.  This 
tmmaat  having  proved  inadequate,  special  estimates  nave  been  submitted  from  year  to  year,  and  apj^ro- 
priatiani  made  according)y ;  the  present  estimates  are  absolutely  required  for  the  service. 

JOS.  S.  WILSON,  Commxstioner. 

DVAinxn  <jr  tbm  Ixtkbiok,  Qmeral  Land  OJlee,  Kovember  1, 1869. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


No.  16. — Estimates  of  appropriations  required  for  surveying  the  public  lands  far  ike  fiscal 

year  ending  June  30,  1^7 1. 


Objects  of  appropriation. 


1.  For  Nurvrying  the  public  lands  in  Lotiifliana  at  rates 

not  exciHKlmja:  $10  per  mile  for  township,  and  |8  for 
MK'tion  lines,  including  the  survey  of  township  12, 
south,  range  11  east,  in  which  the  city  of  N<»w  Or- 
leans is  situated;  the  survey  of  this'  township  at 
123  per  lineal  mile. 

2.  For  survey  in  ji  the  public  lands  in  Florida,  at  rates  not 

excee<li'ng  |10  per  mile  for  standard  lines,  |7  for 
township,  and  96  for  section  lines. 

3.  For  surveying  the  public  lands  in  Minnt'sota,  at  rat«s 

not  exceetlinc  $10  per  mile  for  standard  lines,  $7  for 
township,  and  |G  for  section  lines. 

4.  For  sur\'eyinjs  the  public  lands  in  Dakota  Territory. 

at  rates  not  exceeding  $10  i>er  mile  for  standafti 
lines,  $7  for  township,  and  |6  for  s(H;tion  lines. 

5.  For  surveying  the  i)nhiic  landM  in  Montana  Territory, 

at  rates  not  exc^nnling  $15  per  mile  for  standanl 
lines,  $12  for  township,  and  $10  for  section  lines. 

6.  For  surveying  the  public  lands  in  Nebraska,  at  rates 

not  exceeding  $10  per  mile  for  standard  lines,  $7  for 
township,  and  $€  for  s<H:tion  linen. 

7.  For  surveying  the  public  lands  in  Kansas,  at  rates  not 

exceeding  $10  per  mile  for  standard  lines,$C  for  town- 
ship, and  $5  for  secticm  lines. 

8.  For  surveying  the  jmblic  lands  in  Colorado  Territory. 

at  rat<'s  not  exceeding  $15  per  mile  for  standam 
lines,  $12  for  township,  and  $10  for  section  lines. 
I).  For  surveying  the  public  lands  in  Nevada,  at  rat<»s 
not  exceeding  $15  per  mile  for  standard  lines,  $12 
for  township,  and  $10  for  section  lines. 

10.  For  surveying  the  public  lands  in  Idaho  Territory,  at 

rates  not  exceeding  $15  per  mile  for  standard  lines, 
$12  for  township,  and  $10  for  section  lines. 

11.  For  surveying  the  public  lands  in  New  Mexico  Terri- 

tory, at'rates  not  exceeding  $15  per  mile  for  stand- 
ard linos,  $12  for  township,  and  $10  for  section  lines. 

12.  For  surveying  the  public  lands  in  Arizona  Territory, 

at  rates*  not  exceeding  $15  per  mile  for  standard 
lines,  $12  for  township,  and  $10  for  section  lines. 

13.  For  surveying  the  public  lands  in  California,  at  rates 

not  exceeding  $15  per  mile  for  standard  lines,  $12 
for  township,  and  $10  for  section  lines. 

14.  For  surveying  the  public  lands  in  Oregon,  at  rates 

not  exceetkng  $15  per  mile  for  standard  lines,  $12  for 
township,  and  $10  for  section  lines. 

15.  For  surveying  the  public  lands  In  "Washington  Terri- 

tory, at  rates  iu»t  exceeding  $15  per  mile  for  stand- 
ard lines,  $12  for  township,  and  $10  for  section  lines. 

16.  For  surveying  the  public  lands  in  Utah  Territory,  at 

rates  not  exc-eeding  $15  per  mile  for  standard  lines, 
$12  for  township,  and  $10  for  section  lines. 

17.  For  surveying  the  public  lands  in  "Wyoming  Territory, 

at  rates  not  exceeding  $15  per  mile  for  standard 
lines,  $12  for  township,  and  $10  for  section  lines. 


32,000 
40,000 
40,000 
45,000 
79.202 
65,464 
71,220 
47,800 
49,140 
40,542 
10,000 
70,000 
58,790 
63,888 
50,000 


40,000 
90,000 
5,000 
5,000 
40,000 
25,000 
25,000 
35,000 


40,000 


40,000 


30,0011 


40.000 
35^000 
5,000 
5.000 
50,000 
40.000 
15,000 
25.000 


135, 000  I        35.000 


EXPLANATION  OF  THE  FOREGOING  ESTIMATES. 


1.  $15, 000  is  estimated  for  the  snb-divisional  sur\'eys  In  the  southwestern,  sontheastem,  and  north- 
w<<stern  districta,  the  lands  formerly  regarded  as  swamp  and  overflowed,  but  now  being  fit  for  agncnl- 
tnral  purposes.  Also,  for  the  survey  of  the  New  Orleans  township,  which,  on  aooonnt  of  great  Intricscy 
of  private  claims,  has  never  been  surveyed 

2.  $20. 000  is  e«timate<l  for  the  surveys  of  standard,  parallel,  township,  and  subdiviaional  lines  in  the 
aonthem  peninsula  of  Florida,  situated  north  and  south  of  the  Caloosahachee  rirer,  where  settleinent* 
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are  reporte<l  and  to  -vrhich  immigration  in  tending,  the  lands  being  well  adapted  for  tropical  products  and 
espcrudly  for  the  Miigar  cane. 

3.  $40,000  U  rttibmitteil  for  the  exteniuon  of  the  lines  of  public  survevR  required  to  meet  the  nnuKual 
dt'msiirlii  of  rapiilly  settling  C'Onntry,  as  well  as  the  I'equirenieuts  of  dittVrent  railroatls  in  th<*  State  to 
A'lirt  landH  gr:iut<Ml  to  companies  building  the  same,  and  also  to  the  surv'ey  of  pine  lands  on  the  upper 
Mi«id!»ippi  river. 

1  130,000  is  ('Mtimat4Ml  for  the  extension  of  public  surveys  in  the  valleys  of  Dakota,  Sioux,  Wood,  mid 
Rfd  Kiver  of  the  North,  to  accommtMlate  rapid  settlements  mado  in  those  localities  reporte<l  to  i>o8sess 
gi^n\  mipfth  of  water,  timber,  and  agricultural  lands. 

J,  ^.CWO  i«  estimated  for  the  extension  of  public  surveys  in  the  vallevs  of  Missouri  river,  Jelferson, 
MailUon,  aiidtTallatin  Forks  of  that  river,  and  to  extend  the  stuudanl  au(f  township  lines  to  mineral  local- 
iti«4  in  onlt-r  t<i  <'uablo  surveyors  to  connect  the  mineral  claims  with  the  corners  of  public  surveys. 

6.  #40,OOOis  estimate<I  for  tlie  extension  of  public  surveys  ahmg  the  Union  Pacific  railroad  already 
built,  in  onler  to  enable  the  company  to  select  lands  granted  by  Congress,  and  also  in  other  localities 
whcrr  actual  Mcttlemcuts  have  been  ma<le. 

7.  ^0,000  is  estimat<Ml  for  the  extension  of  the  public  surveys  along  the  Union  Pacific  railroad,  eastern 
djviaon,  ailjoining  western  boundary  of  the  State,  on  the  Arkansas  river,  between  Fort  DcmIcc  and  Fort 
Lamed,  autl  along  the  northern  b«>undary  of  Osage  ceded  lands  west  of  Arkansas,  and  in  localities  where 
actual  Mettlements  require  the  8ur\-eys< 

e*.  flO.OOO  is  estimate<l  for  the  ext4:Mision  of  standard  parallels  and  guide  meridians  cast  and  west  of 
Ih-nver,  and  the  survey  of  township  and  section  lines  in  the  San  Luis,  South  and  Middle  Parks,  and 
within  Union  Pacific  railroad  grant ;  the  road  having  been  comx)let«d,  the  assignment  of  lands  granted 
to  the  (wni)Kiuy  rp<|uires  the  surveys. 

9.  fio.ooo  is  cHtiniateil  for  the  extension  of  standard  parallels,  township  and  section  lines  over  the  re- 
gi'tn  of  the  State  traversed  by  the  (jentral  Pacific  railroad,  abeady  completed,  requiring  selection  of 
Traiited  lauds :  also  the  survey  of  the  White  Pine  mineral  uistrict,  and  on  Colorado  liiver  whei-e  set- 
tlciufutri  exist. 

10.  ^.000  is  estimated  for  the  extension  of  standard  parallels,  township  and  section  lines  in  the 
Dorthem  and  simtheajBt^m  iwrtions  of  the  Territory  already  settled,  and  to  tne  mining  regions,  in  order 
to  fnabl<'  mining  claims  to  be  located  in  reference  to  the  comers  of  public  sun'eys. 

11.  $I5.(M)0  is  estimated  for  the  extension  of  standard  parallels,  township  and  section  lines  in  the 
vi'unity  of  San  Juan  River,  Cimarron,  Canadian,  Pecos,  and  Gila  Rivers,  and  near  Fort  Wingate,  to  afford 
early  snrvf  yH  in  the  mining  regions. 

I'l  ^lO.OOt)  is  cMiniat^^  for  the  extension  of  standard  parallels,  township  and  section  lines  in  the  local- 
lti#*  when*  actual  settlements  exist. 

13.  I50.0OI)  Ih  eMtinmted  for  the  extension  of  standard  parallels,  township  and  section  lines  along  the 
Xfirtheni.  Smthem,  and  Central  Pacific  railixiads.  to  afibrd  facilities  for  wloctiug  granted  lauds  to  the 
latter  roail,  already  completed,  to  survey  mineral  regions,  and  in  localities  adjoining  private  grants  and 
actnally  settled. 

1-L  130,000  is  estimated  for  the  extension  of  standard  parallels,  township  and  section  lines  in  the 
vfitttheastem  part  of  the  State  already  8<!ttled  upon,  on  John  Day  River,  where  it  is  re^ported  settlements 
rttead  nearly  one  hundred  miles,  and  tlirough  which  Dalles  military  road  runs ;  also  in  Ochoco  valley, 
'•Crooked  fiver. 

11  130.000  is  estimated  for  the  extension  of  standanl  parallels,  township  and  stM?tion  lines  in  Yakama 
•ad  Cotumttia  River  valleys,  Colville,  Walla- Walla,  Cowlitz,  Chehalis,  and  along  Puget  S<iund. 

IC  ^,00U  is  estimate<l  for  the  surveys  of  public  lands  required  along  the  Uuiou  Pacific  railroad, 
aln-otly  completed,  to  enable  the  company  to  si4ect  granted  lands  by  Congress  in  aid  of  the  construction 
9(  rh«>  road,  and  to  extend  the  lines  of  toe  public  surveys  to  include  actual  settlements  on  the  Sevier, 
Pinto,  and  Virgin  Rivers. 
17.  Xo  estimat4^s  submitted,  because  Wyoming  has  not  been  organized  into  surveying  districts. 
N'oTiL — Xo  estimates  are  here  submitted  for  the  survey  of  Indian  and  other  resrrvatiims  contem- 
plated by  the  6th  section  of  the  act  of  Ccmgress  approved  April  8,  lt!64,  (U.  S.  Statutes,  vol.  13,  page  41,) 
ai«  MQf-h  eHtimates  should  more  appropriately  emanate  trova.  the  Otfice  of  Indian  Atfairs,  whose  province 
it  ii«  to  determine  the  localities  and  extent  of  such  reservations,  as  the  department  was  rt^quested  by 
letter  from  thia  ofllce,  dated  September  ao,  1869. 

JOS  S  WILSON,  OommUtioner. 

DKrAKTXEXT  OF  THE  IirTBHIOR, 

General  iMnd  OJke,  November  1, 1869. 
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No.  17. — Estimates  of  appropriations  required  for  the  surveying  departmenty  to  supply  d^ieienqf 

for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1870. 


No. 


Objects  of  appropriation.  1   ^JJJ^ 

I 


1  I  For  compensatlou  of  the  anrveyor  ji^eneral  of  Louisiana 

2  I  For  compensation  of  the  surveyor  general  of  Montana 

3  I  For  compensation  of  the  surveyor  general  of  Florida 

•1     For  compensation  of  the  clerks  in  the  offitw  of  the  surveyor  general  of  Minnesota. . . 
5  I  For  coinpeLsation  of  clerks  in  the  office  of  the  surveyor  general  of  Dakota I 

For  compensation  of  the  clerks  in  the  office  of  the  surveyor  general  of  Kansas 

For  compensation  of  the  clerks  in  the  office  of  the  surveyor  gtmeral  of  California  and  ' 

Arizona ". ' 

For  compensation  of  the  clerks  in  the  office  of  the  surveyor  general  of  Nevada I 

For  ccmipensation  of  the  clerks  in  the  office  of  the  surveyor  general  of  Oregon 

For  compensation  of  the  clerks  in  the  office  of  the  surveyor  general  of  Nebraska  and  j 
j      Iowa  .* 

11  For  compensation  of  the  clerks  in  the  office  of  the  surveyor  general  of  Montana ' 

12  For  compensation  of  the  clerks  in  the  office  of  the  surveyor  eeueral  of  Louisiana I 

13  For  rent  of  office  for  the  surveyor  general  of  Nevada,  'fuel!  books,  stationery,  and 

other  incidental  expenses .' 

14  j  For  rent  of  office  for  the  surveyor  general  of  Montana,  fael,  books,  stationery,  and 
other  incidental  expenses 


6 
7 

8 

9 

10 


12,972  09 

519  23 

14?  35 

(uooo 

2,296  00 

2, 335  00 

6,500  00 

236  00 

162  00 

1,7«6  00 

1,000  00 

2,500  00 

3,064  00 
2.260  00 


25,356  56 


EXPLANATION  OF  THE  FOREGOING  ESTIMATES. 

1.  The  or^nic  act  authorizes  not  exceeding  t^.OOO,  per  act  of  March  3,  1831;  (4  Laws,  page  492, 
section  5.)  The  surveyor  general  was  appointed  subsequent  to  the  date  of  the  act  making  appropm- 
tlons  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1870,  and  within  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 18G9— thereby 
creating  the  deficiency. 

2.  The  organic  act  authorizes  not  exceeding  13.000,  per  act  of  March  2, 1867;  (ITnited  States  Laws, 
vol.  14,  page  542.)  General  Land  Office  estimate"  of  tliat  amount  was  appropriated ;  but,  as  the  surveyor 
general  was  appointed  within  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 18G9,  and  subsequent  to  the  date  of  the  act 
makinv  appropriations  for  that  year,  the  deficiency  is  thereby  created. 

3.  The  organic  act  authorizes  not  excee<ling  |2.000,  per  act  of  !March  2,  1833 ;  (4  Laws,  page  634,  we- 
tion  1.)  The  surveyor  general  was  apiminted  within  tlie  fiscal  year  ending  Jtme  30,  lffG9.  and  solwe- 
quent  to  the  date  of  the  act  making  appropriations  for  that  year— thereby  creating  the  deficiency. 

4.  The  organic  act  authorizes  not  excoediug  |6,:)00;  (United  States  Laws,  vol.  5,  page  26.  and  vol. 
11,  page  212.)  General  Land  Office  estimate  of  that  amount,  absolutely  required  for  the  service,  w 
reduce<l  by  Congress  to  |5,000 — ^thereby  creating  the  deficiency. 

5.  The  organic  act  authorizes  not  exc<>eding  $0,300;  (United  States  Laws,  vol.  12,  page  244.)  General 
Land  Office  estimate  of  that  amount,  absolutely  required  for  the  service,  was  roducea  by  Congrees  to 
92,5<X) — thereby  creating  the  deficiency. 

6.  The  organic  act  authorizes  not  exceeding  Ki,300 ;  (United  States  Laws,  vol.  12.  paee  244.)  Genersl 
Land  Office  estimate  of  that  amount,  absolutely  requii-ed  for  the  service,  was  reduced  by  Congress  to 
#4,000 — thereby  creating  the  deficiency. 

7.  The  organic  act  autlioiizes  not  exceeding  111,000;  (United  States  Laws,  vol.  10,  page  245.)  General 
Land  Office  "estimate  of  that  amount,  absolutely  required  for  the  service,  was  reduced  by  Congress  to 
$4.000 — thereby  creating  the  deficiency. 

8.  The  organic  act  authorizes  not  exceeding  $4,000,  per  act  of  July  4, 1866 ;  (United  States  Laws,  vfA. 
14,  pajje  86.)  General  Land  Office  estimate  of  that  amount  was  appropriated;  but,  as  the  amoant 
authorized  by  the  organic  act  is  absolutely  inad(^quate  for  the  service,  the  deficiency  is  thereby  created. 

9.  The  organic  act  authorizes  not  exceeding  $4,000,  per  act  of  Septeml>er  27, 1850 :  (9  Statutes,' page  496. 
section  2.)  (reneral  Land  Office  estimate  of  that  amount  was  appropriated  by  Congrttss;  but,  as  the 
amount  authorized  by  the  organic  act  is  absolutely  inadequate  for  the  service,'the  deficiency  is  thereby 
created. 

10.  The  organic  act  authorizes  not  exceeding  $6,300,  per  act  of  August  8, 1846 ;  (9  Statutes,  psjse  79. 
section  1,  and  ai't  of  July  28, 1866,  United  States  Laws,  vol.  14,  page  542.)  General  Land  Office  estimate 
of  that  amount,  required  for  the  service,  was  reduced  by  Congress  to  $4,000 — ^thereby  creating  the 
deficiency. 

1 1.  The  organic  act  authorizes  not  exceeding  $4,000,  {ler  act  of  March  2, 1867 ;  (United  States  Laws,  voL 
14,  page  542.)  General  Land  Office  estimate  of  that  amount  was  reduced  by  Congress  to  $3.000-*thereby 
cr(>atiug  the  deficiency. 

12.  The  organic  act  authorizes  not  exceeding  $2,500,  per  act  of  May  9, 1836 ;  (United  States  Laws, 
vol.  5,  page  26,  section  1.)  The  office  of  surveyor  genei-ail  having  been  re-established  subsequent  to  the 
date  of  the  act  making  appropriations  for  tlie  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1870 — thereby  creating  the 
deficiency. 

13.  The  organic  act  authorizes  $1,000 ;  (United  States  Laws,  vol.  14,  page  86.)  Tliis  amount  baring 
proved  entirely  inadequate,  $4,000  was  submitted,  as  abstdutely  required,  but  was  reduc«»d  by  Congress 
to  $2,000.  This  reduction — in  connection  with  the  insufficient  amounts  formerly  appropriated  for  snch 
8ervic4»^<;reates  the  deficiency. 

14.  The  organic  act  authorizes  $1,000;  (United  States  Laws,  vol.  14,  page  542.)  This  amount  having 
proved  entii-cly  inadequate,  $4,000  was  submitted,  as  ab8olut<»ly  required,  but  was  reduced  by  C<»n- 
gress  to  $2,000.  This  reduction — in  connection  with  the  insufficient  amounts  formerly  appropriated  ficr 
such  service— creates  the  deficiency. 


JOS.  S.  WILSON,  Oommisgumer. 


Department  op  the  Interior, 

QtneralLand  Office,  Novwiberlt  1869. 
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No.  18  A. — Report  of  the  surveyor  general  of  Florida. 

United  States  Surveyor  General's  Office, 

Talldha89ee,  Florida,  September  22,  1869. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  instructions  contained  in  your  letter  of  June  22,  and  in 
others  of  subtM^juent  date,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  for  the  year 
ending  with  the  30th  instant,  and  accompanying  documents  lettered  from  A  to  E. 

SYNOPSIS  OF  DOCUMENTS. 

Oocnraent  A  is  a  map  of  the  State,  constructed  to  show  the  progress  of  surveys  of 
pnblie  lands  up  to  date.  Accompanying  this  is  a  tabular  statement,  marked  A,  showing 
ill  the  townships  surveyed  in  this  State  from  the  time  surveys  were  first  instituted  up 
to  date;  by  whom  and  when  surveyed;  by  whom  and  when  approved;  and  giving  the 
aieM  of  public  lands,  private  claims,  and  reservations  in  eaeh  township,  carried  out  to 
the  total  column,  and  footed  up  to  an  aggregate. 

Domment  B  Ia  a  compreheuHive  statement  showing  the  names  of  contractors,  dates 
of  eoDtracts,  character  and  locality  of  work,  rate  per  mile,  estimated  amount,  time 
allowed,  number  of  miles  returned,  amount  paid,  and  present  condition  of  contracts 
not  elated  up  to  date. 

Doenment  C  is  a  copy  of  estimates  for  surveying  and  office  expenses  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1871. 

Doewnent  D  is  a  statement  showing  the  number  of  cities  and  towns ;  the  length  of 
niljrnads  complete,  in  progress  of  construction,  and  projected;  and  the  estimated 
anonnta  of  different  qualities  of  land  in  the  State. 

Document  E  is  an  estimate  of  the  value  of  raw  material  and  the  annual  profit  on 
Biannfactnres  and  bnainess  of  all  kinds. 

CONDmON  OF  THE  OFFICE. 

On  the  10th  day  of  Janaai^,  1861,  the  State  of  Florida  by  convention  passed  the 
memorable  ordinance  of  sc^ceseaon,  and  also  an  ordinance  requiring  government  officers 
within  her  bonten  to  surrender  all  public  offices  and  pro])erty.  Accordingly  this  office, 
then  located  at  St.  Augustine,  was  surrendered  into  the  hands  of  irresponsible  x^ersons, 
together  with  all  the  books,  reeords,  and  property  thereto  belonging. 

These  valuable  records,  many  of  them  ancient  and  of  national  importance,  were  sadly 
B^dected,  mutilated,  and  scattered.  Part  were  taken  to  Tallahassee  and  part  left  at 
i^  Aagoatine ;  also,  many  valuable  pai)erH  and  all  the  furniture  were  lost  or  destroyed. 
Id  thiA  comlition  I  found  the  afiairs  of  this  surveying  department,  on  entering  upon  the 
tlatiea  of  my  office  last  June. 

The  office  of  surveyor  general  for  this  district  having  been  located  at  Tallahiissee  by 
•rter  of  the  President,  under  date  of  June  21,  1869,  I  proceeded  to  St.  Augustine  in 
Jaly  and  removed  the  Spanish  archives,  and  such  other  land  records  as  I  could  obtain, 
to  this  place,  as  directed  by  the  department.  I  secured  and  fitted  u])  rooms  suitable  for 
the  transaction  of  business,  and  gave  public  notice  in  the  Jacksonville  Union,  the  paper 
having  the  largest  circulation  in  the  State,  of  the  location  and  reorganization  of  the 
«Aee.  Two  clerks  and  one  messenger  were  employed,  who  have  since  been  engaged  in 
I'lMiifying  and  filing  away  the  reconls  and  papers,  and  otherwise  making  themselves 
^oaint«Ml  with  the  business  of  tbo  office. 

Mnch  credit  is  due  Colonel  Apthor]>e  and  Mr.  Clay,  clerks,  for  the  patience  and  dili- 
ifHJee  with  which  they  have  ijerformwl  their  work.  In  short,  the  office  is  now  well 
ami  conveniently  arranged  for  the  transaction  of  business. 

CONDITION  OF  PUBUC  SURVEYS. 

The  official  surveys  in  this  district  ceased  on  the  10th  of  January,  1861,  and  have  not 
•inre  been  renumea.  There  is  an  appropriation  of  ^10,000  for  surveying  the  public 
lamU  in  Florida  yet  unexpended,  with  which  it  is  proposed  to  continue  the  surveys  in 
><»ath  Florida  during  the  approaching  season.  The  most  favorable  time  for  surveying 
iM  that  part  of  the  State  is  m^m  the  1st  of  December  to  the  1st  of  April,  that  being  the 
<*ii»leMt  and  driest  season  of  the  year.  I  shall  at  an  early  date  enter  into  contract  with 
•  ifiuitetent  deputieti  for  the  work.  I  have  thought  it  i>roper  and  expedient  to  take  as 
ttinch  time  ati  pomible  to  inform  myself  of  the  character  of  the  territory  to  bo  surveyed 
.md  of  the  localities  where  the  public  interest  reqiiires  the  surveys  to  be  most  speedily 
{•riwernted.  I  am  incliue<l  to  the  opinion  that  the  most  economical  aud  satisfactoiy 
I'lun  will  be  to  continue  the  surveys  southward  in  regular  order  from  the  points  where 
''•♦•y  were  droppeil.  It  i«  nroiiosed  during  the  approacliiu^  season  to  ean*y  forward  the 
^)wtiTi*ioua  of  the  townsniiw  north  of  tne  Caloosahatchie  River,  still  unsectioned,  as 
li'-ai'  to  completion  as  practicable.  During  the  surveying  seam)n  following  it  will  be 
A^htMble  to  run  a  standard  meridian  from  some  suitable  print  on  the  CaHK)sahutchie 
«*mthwani  to  the  Golf,  and  a  basis  i)arallel  or  correction  line  from  near  the  mouth  of 
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said  river  e<astwartl  acroHS  the  peninsula,  or  a«  far  as  prax^ticable— these  lines  to  govern 
the  survey  of  the  remaining  portion  of  the  State. 

My  estimates*  of  funds  rccpiired  for  the  surveying  service  and  office  and  incidetital 
expenses  for  the  fiscal  year  eiuling  June  30,  1871,  were  forwanle<l  to  the  department  ou 
the  24th  day  of  July,  a  copy  of  which  is  herewith  subuiitte<l  as  part  of  this  report. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  LANDS. 

Referring  to  document  D,  I  would  remark  that  the  estimate  of  the  diflferent  kiud»  of 
land  is  necessarily  somewhat  inaccurate,  but  that  it  was  made  up  with  care  and  is  a 
reastniable  approximation  to  the  truth.  You  will  observe  that  a  large  portion  of  the 
land  of  the  State  ma^'  be  and  has  been  classed  under  several  different  heads  at  the  aame 
time.  I  have  reported  no  mineral  lands.  Small  quantities  of  bog  iron  ore  have  been  foiiud 
from  time  to  time  in  Levy  County,  but  I  have  been  unable  to  get  any  accurate  inform- 
ation as  to  its  extent.    Probably  it  is  of  little  practical  value. 

VARIETY  OF  SOIL  AND  PRODUCTIONS. 

The  variety  of  soil  in  the  State  falls  naturally  in  four  classes,  namely,  marsh,  piuc. 
hummock,  and  scrub.  The  marsh  lands  are  the  richest  of  all.  They  ire  an  alluvial 
deposit,  and  full  of  decayed  vegetable  matter ;  indeed,  some  of  them  are  little  eUe 
than  beds  of  peat.  They  only  rec^uire  to  be  drained,  and  in  some  instances  diked,  to 
become  inexhaustible  mines  of  wealth.  Tliey  also  furnish  never-failing  stores  of  muck 
to  enrich  the  neighboring  pine  lands.  They  will,  when  brought  to  a  state  of  cultivii- 
tiou,  produce  abundantly  anything  that  can  be  put  into  them.  But  the  great  crop,  aud 
that  which  is  destined  to  be  one  ot  I  he  main  interests  of  the  State,  and  a  great  sounv 
of  wealth,  is  the  sugar  cane.  On  such  lands  it  grows  luxuriantly,  tasseling  out  at  the 
top,  which  it  does  not  do  in  other  States. 

The  pine  lands  are  divided  into  three  classes,  according  to  their  richness  and  the 
quality  of  timber  upon  them.  The  third  class  is,  in  its  luitural  state,  of  little  value. 
The  trees  are  crooked  and  stunted,  the  griiss  scanty  and  tough,  and  the  soil  thin  and 
cold.  The  second  class  has  a  fair  growth  of  pine  timber,  with  a  kind  of  scnil>-oak 
called  black-jack,  a  moderate  depth  of  sandy  soil,  and  furnishes  a  medium  quality  of 
grass.  With  skillful  cultivation  and  manuring  it  can  be  made  to  produce  com,  pota- 
toes, melons,  cotton,  and  even  cane ;  and  it  is  well  worth  cultivation.  The  first  class 
has  a  heavy  growth  of  tall  pine  timber,  rich  succulent  grass  for  cattle,  and  a  mellow, 
deep  soil,  of  a  yellowish  cast,  frequently  underlaid  with  clay.  It  will  reward  even 
the  rudest  hWbaudniau  with  fail'  harvests,  and  with  intelligent  cultivation  it  will 
yield  abundantly  all  kinds  of  crops,  and  impi*ove  yeai'ly. 

The  scrub  lands  cover  a  comparatively  small  portion  of  the  State.  They  are  generally 
considered  of  little  or  no  value,  being  composed  mostly  of  white  sand,  and  covered  with  a 
low,  dense  growth  of  crooked,  gnarly  brushwood  or  saw  palmetto,  so  as  to  be  in  places 
almost  impenetrable.  Some  scrub,  however,  api)arently  worthless,  is  underlaid  with  a 
de])osit  of  small,  comminuted  shell,  and  on  being  broken  up  to  the  atmosphere  lie- 
comes  very  productive.  The  hummock  lands  are  divided  into  high  and  low.  The  low 
hummock  is  rich  and  somewhat  swampy,  requiring  drainage,  and  covei*ed  with  a 
growth  of  various  kinds  of  wood — oak,  hickory,  ash,  gum,  bay,  cedar,  &c.  When 
cleared  and  brought  under  cultivation  it  is  very  iiroductive,  and  practically  inexhaust- 
ible. 

The  high  hummock  is  generally  rollin|5  land,  covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of  great 
variety  of  timber,  and  composed  of  a  rich  and  deep  soil.  It  is  highly  valued.  The 
very  richest  variety  of  hummock  is  the  cabbage  hummock — so  called  from  the  cabbage 
palmetto  trees  with  which  it  is  covered.  These  trees  grow  sometimes  to  the  height  of 
a  hundred  feet  or  more,  but  the  general  average  is  not  far  from  thirty  or  forty  feet. 
The  soil  is  frequently  composed  of  shell  and  vegetable  mattex  mixed,  and  is  of  raiv 
fertility.  All  these  varieties  of  hummock  are  frequently  enlianced  in  value  by  the 
presence  of  wild  orange  trees,  sometimes  singly,  or  in  small  groups,  and  again  in  large 
groves. 

FRUITS. 

Oranges  and  many  other  semi-tropical  fruit«  are  at  home  in  this  State,  and  their  cul- 
ture must  become  an  important  source  of  wealth.  The  oranee,  lime,  fig,  guava. 
banana,  x)ineapple,  pomegranate,  cocoanut,  and  even  the  dat-e  palm  and  olive,  as  well 
as  grapes  in  gi*eat  variety,  peaches,  pears,  quinces,  and  other  fruita,  grow  here  abund- 
antly with  a  little  labor  and  care. 

Other  crops  in  great  abundance  and  variety  can  be  raised.  Ramie,  that  new  fil>er, 
so  beautiful  in  texture  and  so  easily  raised,  is  at  home  here.  Sisal  hemp  grows  enor- 
mously. The  palma  christi,  or  castor  bean,  grows  wherever  a  seed  is  dropped,  and 
takes  and  keeps  possession  of  the  soil  as  well  as  other  crops — such  as  indigo,  and  many 
more,  destined  to  flourish  under  these  semi-tropical  skies  when  to  the  advantages  of 
climat'O  and  soil  shall  be  added  those  of  skill  and  enterprise. 
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SPOLIATION  OF  THE  PUBLIC  TMBER. 

I  desire  here  to  bring  to  your  notice  an  evil  which  always  has  existed,  now  exists, 
aud  will  eontiiine  to  exist  until  some  decisive  steps  are  taken  to  put  a  stop  to  it.  I 
mean  the  Kpfdiation  of  the  timber  on  the  public  lands.  This  is  carried  on  extensively, 
aoil  without  concealment.  I  suppose  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  at  the  very  least  50  per 
(vut.of  the  lumber  sawed  in  this  State  is  from  logs  cut  on  United  States  land.  And  not 
only  is  the  pine  subject  to  this  wholesale  spoliation,  but  the  live-oak  and  red  cedar 
have  sufferefl  their  share  of  the  general  theft  and  destruction. 

S)nietime8  the  parties  carry  on  their  nefarious  trade  openly  and  without  pretense  of 
concealment,  but  oftener  iu  some  more  secret  manner.  A  man  will  enter  a  forty-acre 
ht  and  cut  the  timber  from  all  the  surrounding  countrj- ;  or,  he  will  take  the  initiatory 
HtrjH  for  a  homestea<l  entry,  cut  all  the  timber  off,  and  then  abandon  the  land,  stripped 
of  all  that  nuMle  it  valuable.  This  is  a  matter  which  appears  to  me  of  importance 
«afficient  to  call  for  prompt  and  energetic  action. 

CITIES  AND  TOWNS. 

(H  the  cities  and  towns  the  principal  one  is  Jacksonville,  situated  at  one  of  the 
main  entries  to  the  State,  and  having  all  the  trade  of  the  rapidly  developing  St.  John's 
Riyer  sad  its  tributaries,  beside  much  of  the  trade  of  the  interior,  over  the  railroad. 
It  i«  far  iu  advance  of  most  of  the  other  cities,  of  the  State  in  business  activity,  and, 
itH  (itizf-ns  think,  in  promise  for  the  future — though  that  is  a  point  which  onlv  the 
fntnre  can  determine.  Substantial  improvements  are  continually  making,  and  the 
Table  of  rr»al  estate  rapidly  and  steadily  advancing.  The  city  has  a  poxMilation  of  about 
eight  thousand. 

IVuHOcola,  in  the  west,  is  also  a  place  which  promises,  from  the  advantages  of  situa- 
ii«u  and  connections,  to  become  a  nlace  of  great  importance.  It  has  a  magnificent  har- 
IwT.  with  railroads  connecting  with  the  interior  and  with  the  neighboring  States, 
l-ninting  to  a  bright  future.    The  population  is  about  six  thousand. 

T<ilIaluiMse<*  is  the  capital,  and  is  beautifully  situated  on  a  commanding  eminence  in 
ih»'  uiiflHt  of  a  rich  farming  country.    It  has  a  population  of  about  four  thousand. 

St.  Augustine,  the  "Ancient  City,**  the  oldest  in  the  United  States,  still  shows  the 
*traiiger  her  old-fashioned  coijuina  houses  hanging  their  upper  jiiazzas  over  the  narrow 
■nrt^ts*,  her  pleasant  plaza,  her  old  Catholic  cathedral,  her  Spanish  fort  with  it«  secret 
•iniigwins,  and  her  plea^iant  orange  groves.  Many  invalids  annually  seek  to  regain 
tbt-ir  lost  health  amid  the  invigorating  breezes.  The  business  of  the  place  is  now 
ni'Ntly  lo<*al,  bnt  with  the  completion  of  a  line  of  railroads  connecting  ner  with  the 
'^t.  John's  River  it  is  expected  that  the  traffic  with  the  interior  will  increase.  The 
{x^pulation  numbers  al)out  two  thousand  five  hundred. 

Kf  rnandina  is  a  place  of  considerable  importance,  having  a  fine  harbor — the  best  on 
t!i»'  Atlantic  coa^t  of  the  State — and  a  railroad  to  Cedar  Kej's,  thus  furnishing  direct 
^ninjMt  acroKH  the  State.    It  has  a  population  of  about  two  thousand  five  hundre<l. 

Kei(  West  iR  HO  iflolated  as  to  seem  rather  an  iudex)endent  island  than  a  portion  of  the 
Stat*'.  It  is  a  thriving  place,  with  a  brisk  business.  The  island  is  washed  on  all  sides 
*«  the  emerald  waters  of  the  Gulf,  and  fanned  by  continual  ocean  breezes.  The  popu- 
lation hi  about  five  thousand. 

<  H  dticament  E  I  would  say  that  it  has  been  made  up  carefully  from  the  best  and 
*^M«^t  information  I  have  been  able  to  obtain,  and  is  as  near  the  exact  facts  as  it  is 
iMMihle  to  come  at  present.  The  facilities  for  collecting  such  information  iu  this  State 
»!>•  neither  numerous  nor  great. 

THE  CROPS. 

Tlii«  cm]>A  this  year  are  generally  good,  perhaps  better  than  those  of  any  previous 
jt^r  «inc«  the  war.  Cotton  was  extensively  planted,  and  did  well  through  the  early 
•iitfl  middle  parts  (»f  the  season,  and  would  iiave  yielded  very  heavily  had  not  that 
«*''»mKe,  the  caterpillar,  made  its  appearauce  just  as  the  plant  was  maturing  and  the 
l^dN  rea<iy  to  <»|*en,  and  devastated  many  fields  completely,  while  others,  more  fortu- 
rut«^.  Iiartially  eseape4l  its  ravages.  It  is  thought  thcit  the  crop  will  be  reduced  below 
»*^  early  pitkUiLse  fully  one-third  by  this  cause.  The  provision  crop  has  done  well  gen- 
'  rally,  and  but  for  the  drawback  above  referred  to,  this  year  may  be  regarded  as  one 
**(  aj^nealtural  prosperity. 

Ver>*  Te«pectfally,  your  obedient  servant, 

M.  L.  STEARNS, 

Surveyor  General, 
Hon,  Jos.  S.  WiueoN, 

C<fmmdni0n€r  of  the  General  Land  Office, 
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C.—Ettimate  of  apprt^maiioHs  required  for  the  office  of  sitrveyor  general  of  Florida  for  the 
Jitetl^ear  ending  June  30, 187 1,  and  for  continuing  the  survey  of  the  public  lands  for  the 

The  ttUuj  for  wirveyor  general $2, 000 

The  regular  clerks,  as  now  allowed  by  law 4, 200 

For  coDtiDgent  expenses — rent  of  office,  fuel,  postage,  stationery,  instru- 
ments, £c 1,500 

Amount  asked  for $7,700 

Estimated  amount  required  for  extra  clerk  hire  on  account  of  the  increase 
of  Hinreying  operations  in  this  district  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Jime  30, 1871 : 

For  one  clerk  in  transcribing  field  notes 1,000 

For  one  clerk  to  attend  to  and  classify  Spanish  archives,  transcribe  and 
finish  records  mutilate  and  lost 1, 200 

Amount  of  extra  appropriation 2, 200 

FioT  the  survey  of  320  miles  of  standard  lines,  at  $10  per  mile 3, 200 

For  the  survey  of  1,200  miles  of  township  lines  south  of  township  42 

•onth,  and  east  of  range  22  east  of  principal  meridian,  at  $7  per  mile  8, 400 
For  the  survey  of  3,500  miles  of  subdivision  lines  south  of  township  35 

sooth,  and  east  of  range  27  east,  at  $6  per  mile 19, 000 

For  scrap-work,  reeurvey  of  defective  lines,  &c 1, 400 

Amount  for  surveys 32, 000 

Total  amount  required 41, 900 


M.  L.  STEARNS, 

Surveyor  General, 
Vjtted  States  Sckveyor  General's  Office, 

Tallahasseey  Florida,  September  22,  1869. 


l>.^Stakment  showing  the  number  of  cities  and  totimSy  the  lengths  of  railroads  complete,  in 
prottss  of  eonstruciion,  and  projected,  and  the  estimated  amounts  of  different  qualities  of 
ifndimthe  State  of  Florida, 

Knmber  of  cities  and  towns 53 

jtamber  of  miles  of  railroad  completed 391 

Kamber  of  miles  in  course  of  construction 93 

Xnmber  of  miles  projected 425 

iawi  of  a^cultiiral  lands 27,000,000 

AcTw  of  mineral  lands 

Arres  of  timbered  lands 15,000,000 

Ams  of  swamp  lands 11,375,  (MX) 

Actw  of  grazing  lands 23,500,000 

Acm  of  sterile  lands 2,500,000 

Acrw  oorered  by  private  claims 3,400,000 

M.  L.  STEARNS, 

Surveyor  General, 
UxTTED  States  Surveyor  General's  Office, 

Tallahassee,  FUnida,  September  22, 1869. 


^—EsHwaaie  of  the  value  of  raw  material  and  the  annual  profit  on  manufactures,  and  busi- 
ness of  all  kinds  in  the  State  of  Florida. 

Aggregate  of  raw  material  annually  produced $12, 222, 360 

Aggregate  of  secondary  values  added  to  the  raw  material  by  the  mechani- 
cal arts 3,225,000 

Annual  aggreirate  profit  of  capital  invested  in  merchandising  and  trade 

of  inteMJs....! 1,337,500 

Aggregate  annual  profit  of  capital  loaned  to  government,  to  counties, 
towiM,  aod  other  municipal  bodies 4,800 


2o8  REPORT  OF  THE   SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 

Aggregate  aimual  profit  of  capital  invested  in  banking,  iusurancei  and 

other  brancheH  dealing  in  money $43, 1'i) 

Aggregate  annual  profit  of  capital  invested  in  public  transi)ortation  by 

land  or  water 225,  C7o 

Aggregate  annual  conipenHation  of  clerks,  messengers,  officers,  sailors, 
conductors,  engineers,  la1>orers,  and  employes  ot  all  kinds  in  trade, 
transportation,  banking,  &c 1, 55*2, 157 

Aggregate  annual  income  of  lawyers,  i^hysicians,  clergj*men,  and  all  other 
])rofe8sional  men 715.  (N"l 

Annual  amount  of  wages  jiaid  to  domestic  servants  of  all  kinds 4«Hl,  ixmi 


M.  L.  STEARNS, 

Surveyor  General 
United  States  Sukveyor  General^s  Office, 

Tallukiuaee,  Florida^  September  22, 1869. 


No.  18  B. — Report  of  the  surveyor  general  of  Louisiana, 

Office  of  Surveyor  General, 

New  Orleans f  September  10,  18®. 

Sir  :  In  the  further  fulfillment  of  your  instructions  of  12tli  and  24th  of  July  last,  ami 
of  the  I8th  ultimo,  and  in  pursuance  of  custom,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  exhibits  of 
the  condition  and  retpiirements  of  the  surveying  service  in  Louisiana,  preniisinj;  by 
stating  that  during  my  yet  brief  tenn  I  have  a^lvised  you  promptly  of  every  official  traufi- 
action,  and  that  I  am  limited  in  this  rei^drt  to  the  short  ))eriod  between  the  rejwrt  of 
the  surveyor  general  of  October  1,  1860,  and  February  6,  1861,  when  he  transferred  the 
archives  to  the  State,  after  which  you  have  pronouncetl  his  acts  null  and  void. 

Tabular  statement  A  will  show  the  contracts  and  orders  of  survey,  which  remained 
unfinished  on  the  1st  October,  1860,  and  the  column  of  **  remarks  "  any  subsequent 
progress  made  upon  them.  Only  one  order  has  as  yet  been  issued  by  me,  and  it  1 
rept»rted  on  the  9th  instant.  In  connection  with  this  statement,  I  invite  your  atten- 
tion to  my  Ic'tttir  of  the  28th  of  Augiwt  last,  with  reference  to  outstanding  contracts. 

Statement  B  is  of  i)ropo8ed  surveys,  nearly  all  of  which  have  already  been  urgently 
recommended  by  my  predecessors.  I  have  inserted  the  old  i>rices,  satisfied  that  com- 
petent, faithful  surveyors  caimot  be  secured  for  less. 

Statement  C  is  an  estimate  of  requisite  funds  for  the  service,  and  includes,  you  will 
perceive,  the  item  of  rent,  as  I  could  not  obtain  suitable  rooms  in  the  eustom-honf*i». 
and  so  reported  to  you  on  the  18th  of  August  last.  In  reviewing  this  statement,  1 
respectfully  ask  your  favorable  considerationof  my  letter  of  July  31,  1869,  showinj;  th«» 
necessity  of  increased  clerical  forc>e  to  wind  up  this  office  in  the  time  you  contemplate. 

Statement  D  shows  the  swamp  lands  selected  after  October  1,  1860,  under  grant*  of 
Marcii  2, 1849,  and  September  28, 1850.  Inquiries  are  so  frequently  made  of  this  office  vrith 
regard  to  the  apx>roval  or  rejection  of  such  selections,  that  I  respectfully  ask  hereafter 
to  be  furnished  with  copies,  when  finally  acte<l  upon  by  the  St^cretary  of  the  Interior, 
provided  it  does  not  entail  too  much  labor  on  the  department. 

Statement  E  shows  the  documont-s  transmitted  to  the  general  and  the  local  offices. 

F  is  the  skeleton  diagram  of  the  State,  ujion  which  I  have  endeavored  to  give  all 
information  that  can  well  be  placed  upon  a  map  of  so  small  a  scale. 

My  attention  has  been  called  to  the  numerous  reservations  of  public  lands  in  thu 
State  for  naval,  military,  and  commercial  objects,  many  of  which  have  long  since  sul)- 
served  the  purjiose  of  their  withdrawal  from  market,  and  others  have  been  so  desjK»iled 
of  the  timlKjr,  for  which  they  were  reserved,  as  to  be  worthless  therefor,  and  only  desira- 
ble for  tillage.  I  shall  send  to  you  soon  a  list  of  these  reservations,  reporting  their 
dates,  character,  and  present  condition ;  recommending  that  such  as  are  not  indispensable 
to  tke  public!  service  should  be  released  by  the  President.  This,  I  am  persuadc4l,  will 
restore  a  large  quantity  of  lands  which  can  only  be  entered  under  the  homestead  law, 
and  will  thereby  be  promoting  the  settlement  and  welfare  of  the  country. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  LYNCH, 
Surreyor  General  Louitnana. 

Hon.  Joseph  S.  Wilson, 

Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office. 
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C. — Estimate  of  funds  to  he  appropriated  for  the  flucal  year  ending  June  30,  1871,/or«ir- 
reyin^  in  Louimanaj  for  compensation  of  the  surveyor  general  and  the  clerks  in  his  officCj  and 
for  contingent  expenses  of  the  surveyor  generaVs  office, 

LIABILITIES  FOR  UNPAID  Sl^RVEYS  L^DER  OUTSTANDING  CONTRACTS  AND  INSTRUCTIONS, 
AND  FOR  COMPENSATION  OF  THE  PRESENT  SURVEYOR  GENERAL. 

Northwestern  district $2,400  00 

Southwestern  district 920  00 

Southeastern  district 3,920  00 

District  north  of  Red  itiver 1,500  00 

18,740  00 

PROPOSED  SURVEYS. 

Southwestern  district 6,200  00 

Northwestern  district 2,ri00  00 

Southeastern  district 12,590  00 

21,5qp  00 

FOR  SALARIES. 

Salary  of  surveyor  general 4, 000  00 

Arrearage  for  1870 4,000  00 

Salary  of  chief  clerk 1,800  00 

Salary  of  two  draughtsmen,  protractors,  and  calculators 3, 000  00 

Salarj'  of  two  copying  and  recording  clerks 2, 400  00 

15,200  00 

CONTINGENT  EXPENSES. 

Rent  of  rooms  for  surveyor  generaPs  office 900  00 

Stationery,  fiimiture,  postage,  book-binding,  freight,  fuel,  servant 
hire,  &c.,  &c 2,500  00 

3,400  00 

Total  amount  of  appropriations  required  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 

1871 48,930  00 

JOHN  LYNCH, 
Surveyor  General  Louisiana. 
New  Orleans,  September  10, 1869. 


D. — Statement  of  swamp  lands  accruing  to  the  State  of  Louisiana  under  the  provisions  of  the 
acts  of  Congress  approved  March  2,  1849,  and  September  28,  1850,  excepting  s^ich  portiom 
thereof  as  are  rightfully  claimed  or  oumed  by  individualsj  listed  to  the  State,  from  October 
1,  1860,  to  February  6,  1861. 

DISTRICT  NORTH  OF  RED  RIVER. 

Acres. 

Township  7  north,  range  10  east 175. 87 

Township  18  north,  range  9  east 641.  00 

Township  18  north,  range  10  east 80. 00 

Township  19  north,  range  9  east 2, 133. 91 

Township  19  north,  range  11  east 241. 43 

Township  20  north,  range  11  east 32. 45 

Total  district  north  of  Red  River 3,304.66 

SOUTHEASTERN  DISTRICT. 

Township  12  south,  range  8  east 943.64 

Township  12  south,  range  9  east 2, 198. 16 

Township  11  south,  range  9  east 409. 04 

Total  southeastern  district 3,550.84 

Aggregate 6, 855. 50 

JOHN  LYNCH, 
Surveyor  General  Loui»iana. 
Surveyor  General's  Office, 

New  Orleans^  September  10, 1869. 
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E. 


9k0wm§  ike  ^karader  of  ike  documents  transmiitedto  ike  general  and  local  land 
ojfcn  from  October  1, 1860,  to  February  6,  1861. 

TO  THB  GENERAL  LAND  OFFICE. 


Scrip .... 
Ssip .... 


Sq^ 


UK 


Sup  UK 


{ 


DUtriet. 


Grecnsbarg 

SontbeMt  district... 
ScmtlieMt  district... 
Sonthwest  strict.. 
N«irtli  of  Red  River 
North  of  Red  Riyer 
Soatbesst  district . . 


North  of  Red  Rtver 
Sontheast  district. . . 
North  of  Red  River 
Northwest  district. . 
Soothwest  district . . 
North  of  Red  River 


Remarks. 


SoathcMt  district,^ 
east  of  river.        > 

GreenshoxK. 

GreeDsbntg 


Greensbnrg 

Greensbnrg 

North  of  Red  River 
Greensburg 


tfA.L.lfeBhor. 


\ 


otnp 
Klip . 


North  of  Red  River. 
Sontbesst  district  .. 
Soothesst  district... 
North  of  Red  River 
SootheMt  district. .. 
SootheMt  district.., 


Groonsbiitg , 


{ 


Southwest  district 
Southwest  district 

Northwest  district* 


Claim  of  Pharoah  Roach,  Cos..  403. 

Of  claim  of  Nathan  Meriam,  O.  B.,  119. 

Claims  of  Braxton  Bragg  SlR.  Ij.  Gibson. 

Subdivision  section  31,  township  9  south,*  range  2  east. 

Township  19  north,  range  9  east. 

Township  18  north,  range  9  east. 

For  claim  of  Ebenexer,  Cos.,  646.    (Act  of  1858.) 

For  claim  of  E.  Pmdhomme,  O.  B.  B.,  1815  and  1850. 

For  claim  of  Jc^n  R.  Temple. 

Claim  of  Audry  &  Bondonsqnie. 

For  claim  of  Hannibal  Fknlk  et  mii. 

Claim  of  J<dm  Sibley,  township  9  north,  range  7  west. 

Private  claims,  township  3  south,  range  1  east. 

Township  7  north,  range  10  east. 

Of  ccrtiflcates  of  re-location  issued  under  act  of  June 

9,1856. 
Townships  19  and  13  south,  range  8  east 
Townships  11, 19  St,  13  south,  range  9  east. 
Subdivimons  of  section  5,  township  1  south,  range  4  east. 
Resurvey  of  township  9  south,  ranges  1  to  14  oast,  in- 

elusive. 
Of  certificates  of  re-location,  under  act  of  1858,  issued  in 

November,  1800.  . 
Claim  of  BenJ.  Shields,  in  township  3  south,  range  3  east. 
Of  claim  of  Caleb  Kempt,  Cos.,  431  and  439. 
Townships  19  and  90  north,  range  11  east. 
For  daim  of  John  McDonogh,  R.  R.  4,  and  J.  WiQiams 

Corby,  No.  91. 
Townsnlp  18  north,  range  10  east. 
Re-location  of  daim  of  Thomas  Power,  O.  B.  134. 
Claim  of  Adolphns  Ducros,  R.  &  R.  No.  16,  cert.  Na  484. 
Township  18  north,  range  10  east. 
Claim  of  Widker  GUbeit,  O.  B.  461. 
Claim  of  George  Mather,  R.  4&  R.  1891,  No.  111. 

Township  19  north,  range  19  west. 
Township  18  north,  range  19  west. 

Claim  of  B.  Carter,  Cos.  A.  41,  cert  81. 
Township  90  north,  range  11  west. 
Township  90  north,  range  19  west. 
Re-location  of  claim  of  Harris,  Cos..  376,  cert  379. 
Re-location  of  claim  of  John  Towles,  O.  B.,  800. 
Re-locati<m  of  claim  of  John  Towles,  O.  B.,  798. 
Re-location  of  daim  of  John  Towles,  O.  B.,  799. 
Subdivisi^Bs  in  sec  36,  township  4  south,  range  7  west. 
Township  11  south,  range  10  east. 
Township  15  south,  range  10  east. 
Townships  14  and  15  norUi,  range  10  west. 
Township  15  north,  range  11  west. 


TO  THE  REGISTER  AT  NATCHITOCHES. 


^ 
Mi^ 


N'oirAwest  district. 
Korthwest  district- 

Northwest  district 
Northwest  district 


Claim  of  John  Sibley,  township  9  north,  range  7  west. 

Township  19  north,  range  19  west 

Township  90  north,  range  11  west 

Township  18  north,  range  19  west 

Township  90  north,  range  19  west 

Township  15  north,  range  10  west 


TO  THB  REGISTER  AT  OPELOUSAa 


W 


Sonthwest  district. 
Northwest  district. 
Southwest  district. 


district. 
Southwest  district. 


18  I 


Subdivisioos  section  31,  township  9  south,  range  9  east 

SectioD  43,  John  Sibley,  township  9  north,  range  7  west 

Township_3  south,  range  Id,  S.  W.  D. 

Claim  of  wm.  Thomas,  B.  1914. 

Chdm  of  Daniel  Callaghan,  B.  1147. 

Claim  of  Caesar  Archinard,  B.  1978. 

Subdivisions  section  36,  township  4  south,  range  7  west 

Subdivisions  section  31,  townsUp  11  south,  range  10  east 

Claim  of  Beiy.  R.  Gantt,  assignee  of  George  Rene. 
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TO  THE  KEGISTEB  AT  MOIOIOE. 


BooQinento. 


District 


Swamp  list 
Swamp  list 
Swamp  list 
Swamp  list 
Swamp  list 


North  of  Red  Hirer. 
Xorth  of  Ked  Biver. 
North  of  Red  River. 
North  of  Red  River. 
North  of  Red  River. 


Remarks. 


In  townships  18  and  19  north,  ranee  9  east. 

In  township  7  north,  range  10  eaaC 

In  townships  19  and  20  north,  range  11  east. 

In  township  18  north,  range  10  east 

In  township  18  north,  range  10  east 


TO  THE  REGISTER  AT  GRBENSBURG. 


Diagram  and  plats 


Diagram 

Flau  and  diagrams 

Diagram  and  plat. . 

Diagram 


Greensbnrg 
Greensburg 

Greensbnrg 


Claim  of  Fharoah  Roach,  Cos.,  403,  townships  7  and  8 
south,  range  3  east 

Snbdivisions,  section  5,  township  1  soatii,  range  4  «s«t 

Of  chiim  of  Caleb  Kemp,  Cos.,  421,  and  Bei\JanmiO.  Wil- 
liams, Cos.,  433. 

Claim  of  Bepjamin  Shields,  section  50,  township  3  aoath, 
range  3  east 

Claim  of  B.  Carter,  A  41,  cert  81,  townships  7  and  4 
sonth,  range  1  west 


TO  THE  REGISTER  AT  NEW  ORLEANS. 


Diagram 

Diagram  and  plat 

Swamp  lists  and  majw. 

Diagram  and  plat 

Diagram .,...: 

VlsLta 


Diagram 
Plata  .... 


North  of  Red  River 
Southeastern  dist... 
Southeastern  dist... 

Southeastern  dist, 
west  of  river. 

Southeastern  dist, 
east  of  river. 


Southeastern  dist... 
Southeastern  dist... 


Section  37,  township  14  south,  range  16  east  oonfinMd 

to  Braxton  Bragg  and  R.  L.  Gibson. 
Claim  of  M.  T.  Audry  and  Ant  Boudousquie,  secdoo 

37,  township  4  sontn,  range  6  east. 
Townships  12  and  13  south,  range  8  east,  and  towuhipi 

11, 12  and  13  south,  range  9  east 
Claim  of  Walker  Gilbert,  O.  B.  461. 

Township  12  south,  range  4  east. 

Claim  of  Lucien  Richard,  0.  B.  34,  section  48,  of  Th. 

Levert,  O.  B.  134,  section  49.  and  George  Mather,  r^ 

port  of  1821,  No.  Ill,  section  50. 
Lots,  township  20  south,  range  18  east,  and  townihipf 

21  and  22  sonth,  range  19  east 
Section  26.  township  9  sonth,  range  12  east,  claim  of  Jos. 

Irwin,  R.  &  R.,  1816,  No.  635. 


SUBVEYOB  GENKBAL*8  OFFICE, 

New  Orieant,  September  10, 1869. 


JOHN  LYNCH,  Surteyor  GenenL 


K'o.  18  0. — Report  of  tie  surveyor  general  of  Minnesota. 

Surveyor  General's  Office, 

St  Pauly  MinneaotOy  August  28, 1869. 

Sir  :  In  accordance  with  your  instructions,  I  herewith  submit  in  duplicate  my  aDnn&l 
report,  showing  the  condition  of  the  public  surveys,  and  the  general  amount  of  office 
work  performed  since  the  date  of  the  last  annual  report,  together  with  the  usual  tabu- 
lar statements  relating  thereto.  With  the  exception  of  a  small  amount  of  township 
lines,  and  the  subdivision  of  three  townships  embraced  in  the  contract  of  Nathan 
Butler,  deputy  surveyor,  all  the  field  work  undertaken  at  the  date  of  the  last  annual 
report  of  my  predecessor  has  been  completed,  the  notes  examined  and  approved,  the  origi- 
nal plats  made,  and  copies  of  same,  with  transcripts  of  the  field-notes,  transmitted  to 
the  Gener^  Land  Office,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  them  to  the  local  land  offices. 
Mr.  Butler  is  still  in  the  field,  and  gives  assurance  that  the  surveys  shall  be  com- 
pleted within  the  time  to  which  his  contract  was  extended. 

The  deputies  who  have  been  contracted  with,  and  have  ^ne  into  the  field  this  sea- 
son, are  ^1  experienced  surveyors,  and  it  is  confidently  believed  that  their  surveys  vill 
be  faithfully  executed  within  the  time  fixed  in  their  contracts.  A  much  ereater  amount 
of  surveys  in  the  western  portion  of  the  State  this  season  would  have  oeen  desirable, 
if  the^small  appropriation  had  warranted  it,  as  that  locality  is  fast  filling  up  with  per- 
manent settlers.  Many  unsurveyed  townships  contain  now  from  twenty  to  fiity  nm- 
ilies,  who  are  anxious  that  their  lands  should  be  surveyed,  and  the  completion  of  the 
St.  Paul  and  Pacific  railroad  this  season,  and  the  prospect  of  the  Northern  Pacific  rail- 
road being  built  at  an  early  day,  wiU  greatly  swell  the  tide  of  emigration  in  that 
direction.  The  country  is  every  way  desirable  for  settlement,  and,  whether  surveyed 
or  not,  will  speedily  be  overrun  by  settlers.  The  demand  for  lumber  from  the  pine 
regions  will  be  proportionately  increased,  and  larger  surveys  of  these  lands  will  l>e 
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needed.  In  this  ocMineotion  I  would  reiterate  the  considerations  heretofore  offered  for 
Isrger  appnHmatioos  for  field  and  office  work  than  have  been  mode  for  the  last  few  years, 
and  respectlully  urge  that  the  fall  amount  estimated  as  necessary  may  be  approved  and 
recommended  by  the  department.  It  is  believed  to  be  for  the  benefit  of  not  only  the 
g<eDeraI  government,  but  for  settlers  and  all  concerned,  that,  for  a  few  years  at  least, 
tlie  aurreys  in  Minnesota  should  be  carried  forward  rapidly,  in  order  to  meet  the  exi- 
gf  Qciea  consequent  on  the  immense  immigration  of  persons  seeking  permanent  homes, 
and  tbe  rapidity  with  which  railroads  are  being  constructed  in  all  parts  of  the  State. 

The  csre  of  the  public  lands,  and  the  preservation  of  the  timber  thereon,  has  occu- 
pied a  considerable  part  of  my  time  since  taking  possession  of  this  office.  The  exam>- 
iDations  made  by  perBi>ns  sent  out  this  spring  &r  that  purpose  show  that  the  amount 
of  treapoasing  was  not  >  ery  extensive  during  the  past  winter,  and  what  w&s  done  waa 
partly  through  ignorance  of  the  exact  lines  of  government  survevs.  Settlement  is 
being  made  as  fast  as  possible  with  trespassers,  and  but  little  trouble  is  anticipated  in 
coUc«ting  nearly  the  full  amount  of  stumpage  and  expenses  of  examination. 

JiA  yonr  circular  dated  July  24  seems  to  reciuire  a  separate  statement  and  estimate  of 
tbe  proportionate  amount  of  the  different  classes  of  lands  in  this  surveying  district,  the 
Domber  of  cities  and  towns,  aggregate  length  of  railroads  completed,  in  progress  of 
CMutmetion,  dro.,  it  is  deemed  unnecessary  to  embody  data  of  that  kind  in  this  report. 
I  voald  merely  say  that  all  branches  of  industry  and  enterprise  are  flourishing  very 
ntiafactoriiy,  and  inducements  for  settlement  in  this  State  were  never  greater  than 
DOW— a  fact  which  seems  to  be  appreciated,  as  immigration  is  greatly  on  the  increase 
from  year  to  year.  The  inducements  are  particularly  great  to  the  farmer  and  all  tillers 
of  tbe  soil,  as  plenty  of  lands  of  the  best  quality  are  yet  to  be  had  under  the  homestead 
and  pre-emption  laws,  or  can  be  purchased  at  very  reasonable  rates.  The  rapid  exten- 
sion of  railroads  will  soon  place  all  the  agricultural  portion  of  the  State  within  easy 
n^h  of  markets. 

The  accompanying  tables  will  exhibit  generally  the  condition  of  the  field  and  office 
vork  to  this  date.  In  addition  thereto  the  following  summary  of  office  work,  per- 
timned  since  the  last  annual  report,  is  ^ven : 

The  original  notes  of  two  thousand  nme  hundred  and  sixty  (2,960)  miles  of  subdi vi- 
sional lines,  indading  the  usual  amount  of  meanders,  have  been  critically  examined  and 
platted,  the  contents  of  all  fractional  lots  calculated,  and  placed  on  the  plats  and  copies. 

Kxty-seven  (67)  miles  of  township  lines  have  been  examined  and  placed  on  file,  and 
traoflcripts  matle  and  transmitted.  Forty-seven  (47)  township  plats  have  been  con- 
.^tnirted  from  the  ori^nal  notes,  copies  made  and  transmitted  to  the  General  Land 
<Jffire,  and  mostly  copied  and  transmitted  to  the  local  land  offices. 

Two  thousand  five  nundred  and  seventy  (2,570)  pages  of  transcripts  for  the  depart- 
n^t.  and  for  record  in  this  office,  have  been  made,  compared,  and  indexed,  with  full 
tulr  page  to  each  township.  Seventy-nine  (79)  townships  of  descriptive  notes,  giving 
tlii*  establishment  of  exterior,  interior,  and  meander  comers,  with  description  of  soil^ 
tiniber,  &c.,  have  been  prepai^ed,  compared  with  the  original  notes,  and  transmitted  to 
thi*  local  land  offices,  or  placed  on  file  in  this  office. 

A  large  amount  of  mlKellaneous  business  has  been  performed,  such  as  preparing 
''^•ntrai'ts  and  bonds,  diagrams  of  the  exterior  boundaries  of  their  surveys  for  deputies, 
asking  out  their  accounts,  the  general  correspondence  of  the  office  and  recording  the 
Mm**,  if.,  of  wbteh  no  regular  or  detailed  statement  can  well  be  given. 

The  several  statements,  estimates,  and  map  accompanying  this  report  are  as  follows : 

A.— AuMNint,  character,  locality,  and  present  condition  of  the  surveys  in  the  field. 

fi.— ^hipnal.  Commissioner's,  and  registers'  plats  made  and  copied,  with  date  of 
tTan«mimion. 

^'.—Estimate  of  appropriation  required  for  extending  surveys  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
'  -  June  »).  It^l. 

!>.— Eatimate  of  appropriation  required  for  salaries  of  surveyor  general  and  clerks 
far  tbe  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 187 1. 

£.— Abstract  aoeoant  of  the  incidental  expenses  of  the  office  for  the  year  ending  June 
:>'.  1*9. 

F.— liketch  of  the  ptogress  of  the  public  surveys. 

6.>-8Utement  of  the  number  of  townships  surveyed,  and  acres  of  land  contained 
tbrrvtiL 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

CD.  DAVISON, 
Surveyor  General, 

Hon.  Joseph  8.  Wilson, 

of  the  General  Land  Ofice, 


Surveyor  General's  Office, 

8U  Paul,  Minnesota,  October  1, 1869. 

?« :  In  compliance  with  instructions  contained  in  your  circular  dated  July  24,  1869, 
i«|aixiag  an  estunaie  in  squaie  miles  and  acres  of  certain  classes  of  lands  therein  defr- 
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ignated,  the  aggregate  length  of  railroadB  completed,  Ae,,  I  hmve  the  hoiuv  to  report  u 
ioUows: 

Of  this  surveying  department,  embracing  an  area  of  53,459,840  acres,  lees  than  <me- 
half  has  been  sorveyed.  The  nnsnrveyed  portion  is  mainly  in  the  northern  nart  of  the 
State,  considerable  portions  of  which  have  been  bnt  little  explored,  and  bat  little  com- 
paratively is  known  of  its  character.  Some  of  the  questions  propounded  in  your  cuta- 
ur  do  not  appear  applicable  to  this  surveying  district,  but  they  will  be  answeied  in 
their  order  as  conectly  as  the  circumstances  will  admit. 

1.  ''The  number  of  acres  of  agricultural  lands,  and  comparative  areas  of  agricultml 
and  mineral  lands  f 

Of  the  25,000,000  acres  or  thereabouts  of  surveyed  lands,  a  very  large  proportion  is 
good  agricultund  land.  To  these  surveyed  lands  must  be  added  a  large  region  in  the 
western  and  northwestern  part  of  the  State  still  unsorveyed,  including  near^  the  whole 
viJley  of  the  Red  River  of  the  North.  In  estimating  the  amount  of  agricultural  lands, 
I  include  certain  districts  of  hard  wood  timber  land^  which,  when  cleared,  are  the  very 
best  of  farming  lands.  I  estimate  the  number  of  acres  of  what  may  properly  be  denom- 
inated agricultural  lands  at  90,000,000. 

In  regard  to  the  amount  of  mineral  lands  in  Minnesota,  too  little  is  knovm  as  yet  to 
give  any  value  to  an  estimate.  It  is  believed  that  on  the  north  shore  of  Li^e  Superior 
copper  and  iron  ores  of  a  rich  quality  exist  in  abundance,  and  that  the  precious  metals 
in  paying  quantities  will  be  developed  at  Vermilion  Lake,  and  perhaps  at  other  points. 
But  the  extent  of  these  mineral  lands  is  yet  to  be  shown. 

2.  **  The  number  of  acres  of  grazing  land  f 

AH  the  agricultural  lands  of  the  State  may  properly  be  called  grazing  lands,  and  the 
area  is  estimated  the  same. 
9.  **  The  amount  covered  by  private  claims  f 
None  that  I  am  aware  of. 

4.  ''The  same  of  reclaimable  swamp  lands  f 

Of  the  surveyed  portion  of  the  State,  it  is  believed  that  one-half  of  the  swamp  lands, 
at  least,  may  be  reclaimed  so  as  to  be  valuable  for  farming  purposes  or  for  meadows. 
In  the  northern  and  nnsnrveyed  parL  these  lands  will  un^nbtedlj  prove  to  be  of  less 
value,  and  a  very  small  proportion  of  them  reclaimable.  Any  estmiate  of  the  number 
of  acres  of  reclaimable  lands  of  this  kind  would  be  of  little  value. 

5.  *'The  same  of  sterile  lands  that  may  be  reclaimed  by  irrigation  or  l^  other 
means  f 

The  surface  of  Minnesota  is  such,  being  generally  level  or  moderately  undulatingi 
that  there  are  no  sreat  £EM;ilities  for  irrigation,  and  but  little  necessity  exists  for  the 
same.    This  is  probably  one  of  the  best  watered  States  in  the  whole  country. 

6.  "  The  numoer  of  acres  broken  by  mountain  ranges  f 

This  question  might  properly  be  answered  by  sa^ng,  there  are  no  mountain  ranges 
in  this  State. 

In  the  northern  part,  and  to  a  small  extent  In  the  western  part  of  the  State,  there  are 
districts  which  might  oe  termed  highlands.  Their  extent  is,  however,  oompaiativelj 
small,  estimated  at  18,000  square  miles,  generally  covered  with  timber,  miunly  pine, 
fir,  spruce,  Ac, 

7.  "  The  number  of  acres  of  timber  land  f 

Estimated  at  about  three-fifths  of  the  area  of  the  State,  or  38,000,000  acres. 

8.  "  What  is  the  number  of  cities  and  towns  f 

The  number  of  incorporated  cities  in  the  State  is  ten,  (10,)  the  most  populous  of  which 
are  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  Winona,  Rochester,  Stillwater,  A>e, 
The  estimated  number  of  towns  is  about  one  hundred  (100.) 

9.  "  What  is  the  aggregate  length  of  railroads  completed,  in  progress  of  construction, 
and  projected  f " 

The  aggregate  length  of  railroads  completed  and  in  operation  in  Minnesota  is  six 
hundred  ana  thirteen  (613)  miles ;  in  progress  of  construction,  three  hundred  (300) 
miles,  and  the  whole  length  of  these  lines,  some  portion  of  which  is  oonstmeted,  is  one 
thousand  five  hundred  and  seventy-two  (1,578)  miles,  as  follows : 


Lake  Superior  and  MLialMippi  ndhrwid 

St  PmI  and  Sioox  Citv  rBilroad 

St.  Panl  and  Paciflo  rallioad,  (main  line) 

St  Paul  and  Paciflo  railroad,  (branch  line) 

Hilwaakee,  St.  Paul  and  Minneapdlia  railroad. 

SoathemliinnMOfta  railroad 

Winona  and  St.  Peter  railroad 

Hastings  and  Dakota  railroad 

St  Pam  and  Chioac^o  railroad 


Totals. 


Completed. 


65 


es 

138 
80 

lOS 
30 


613 


InprogreM. 


14 
135 


16 
40 
34 
13 


Wholo  length 
ofllae. 


154 

1» 

fXi 

TO 

ise 

S54 

Its 

m 

ISO 


i,9n 
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the  above  there  are  rarions  other  projected  roads,  but,  as  nothing  has  been 
done  toward  tlieir  eonstmction,  no  reliable  data  in  regard  to  them  can  be  given. 

It  ahonld  be  stated,  however,  that  among  the  projected  railroads  is  the  ''Northern 
FaeiAcy"  -whidh  it  is  presumed  will  shortly  be  constructed,  crossing  the  State  from 
some  point  at  the  head  of  Lake  Superior  to  the  Red  River  of  the  North.  As  the  line 
is  not  definitely  located,  an  estimate  of  its  length  would  be  of  little  value. 

I  am,  very  respectfuUy,  your  obement  servant, 

C.  D.  DAVISON, 

Swrveifor  Gmerdl, 
Hon.  JosKPH  8.  WxLsoir, 

GmuralLimd  Q/ke. 
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.)iiHriM.ni 


!»>"« 

uTlW.niinM!'' 
nngo  u.TTr. 

ud  130,  nnfa  M... 


iiugeai 

Dl  and  tot,  nun  4B. . . 

],rug*M 

innca  W 

Dl  and  iaa,nB|«  41... 


Oct  K,  less 

Dec  KIMS 
Dm.  U.iwe 
Oct   U.1HB 


jD>ela,U« 
Apr.  KlMi 

May  mim 

Uayao^lM 
Apr.  «e;lM) 
JoM  WI8M 
Hay  9B,l§gt 
Jan.  lt,ie« 
Tth.  17,lMi 


Nov.  «,  18S§ 

Ooi.  »;ian 

Not.  KieU 
JoM  11;  lan 


U*7  9i.H 

DHL  14.1M§ 
Dm.  14.18(8 
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C.  — Eitbmtlt  «t  apjin>j>riali«H  mfairtA  for  t«Ati*iti»g  tAc  mAUe  iwreyt  (■  Mitutemtta  f»r 
U«  jlwat  jmu-  «»d>v  •Tmm  30,  1871. 

For  cnnniDg  township  lines  and  sabdlTiding  tomuhips  in  tlie  pine  regions  on 
the  Upper  HiasiMippi  Hirer $10,000 

For  ninDiag  tomuliip  linea  and  BDbdividing  towiuhipa  aeti  tlw  line  of  the 
Lake  Superior  and  HiaaiMippi   railroad 8,000 

For  sun-eying  agricultural  Iwd  in  the  weiten  part  of  tlie  State 83,000 

40,000 
For  the  incidental  expenses  of  the  Bnrreyor  general's  office,  inolnding  pay  of 

messenger,  ofSco  rent,  fiiel,  stationery,  iia S,SO0 

4a,S00 

C.  D.  DATISON,  Awtwfor  QmtmL 
SuBVKTOH  Qbioral's  Office, 

St.  Pata,  A^put  38, 1669. 
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D.— JEMnMile  of  tgppr&priaiUm  rtquirtd  for  ths  odtoHeo  of  ike  turvejfor  general  and  the 

derke  tn  Jbw  office  for  ike  fieeal  ywir  ending  June  90, 1871. 

Sftltty  of  Bimreyor  general 12,000 

Saltfy  of  chief  clerk 1,500 

Salary  of  chief  dranghtomttn 1,300 

Salaiy  of  two  Mflifltant  drangbtsmen 2,400 

Salary  of  three  tranacribing  clerks <. 3,500 

10,700 


SUKVBYOR  GXSnBRAL'S  OFFICE, 

SL  Paulj  Augnet  26, 1809. 


C.  D.  DAVISON,  Surveyor  General 


^^Aheitttai  etatement  of  Ike  ineidental  expeneee  of  ike  eurvegor  generafe  offiee  from  Julg  1. 

1868,  to  June  30, 1869. 

For  quarto' ending  September  30, 1868 $357  25 

For  quarter  ending  December  31, 1868 459  25 

For  quarter  ending  March  31, 1869 319  75 

For  quarter  ending  Jnne  30, 1869 765  88 

1,902  13 


SusvxTOB  Gbnkral's  Office, 

St.  Paul,  Auguet  28, 1869. 


C.  D.  DAVISON,  Surveyor  QemeroX, 


0. 


of  UmmMne  emrveged  from    Ae  let  dag  of  Julg,  1868,  to  ike  30<ft  dag  of 

June,  1869. 


Ka 


1 

9 

a 

4 
i 

8 
9 
U 
U 
U 
13 
14 
U 
U 
17 
16 
19 


Tnwiiafalp. 


101 


103 
104 
101 
lOS 
103 
104 
101 
109 
103 
104 
101 


104 


1S7 


K. 

K. 
K. 
N. 
X. 
K. 
K. 
K. 
K. 
X. 
N. 
X. 
X. 
X. 
X- 
X. 
X. 
X. 
X. 
X. 
X. 
X. 
X. 


30  W. 
30W. 
30W. 
30  W. 
40  W. 
40  W. 
40W. 
40  W. 
41 W. 
41 W. 
41 W. 
41 W. 
49  W. 
49W. 
49W. 
49W. 
49  W. 
49  W. 
49  W. 
49W. 
49  W. 
49W. 
43  W. 
43  W. 


Aetu. 

99;  14a  14 

99;T06lO9 
93,060.31 
91.490.04 
99,007.84 
91,840.89 
99;996w00 
99,097.93 
93,00&07 
99;  963^75 
93,019.63 
99,780.04 
99,998.68 
99,801.31 
93.089.41 
83,079.54 
99;  090.38 
99;409L09 
91.900.80 
99,89180 
89;51&07 
90,710.89 
99;  837. 73 
90,098.03 


Xo. 


99 
96 
97 
88 
89 
30 
31 
39 
33 
34 
39 
30 
37 
38 
30 
40 
41 
49 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
1,907 


Townalilp. 


Bange. 


199  X 43W... 

196  X 43W... 

187  X 43W... 

198  X 43W... 

199  X 43W... 

130  X 43W... 

187  X 44W... 

186  X 44W... 

189  X 44W... 

130  X 44W... 

187  X 49W... 

198  X 49W... 

199  X 45W... 

130  X 45W... 

189  X 46W... 

130  X 46W... 

134  X SOW... 

90  X 96W... 

91  X 96W... 

90  X 87W... 

91  X 97W... 

40  X low... 

40  X 17W... 

Prerioiialy  reported 


Total  townddpa  torrejed,  1,994. 


jLCFMm 

81.704.74 
89;  317. 91 
90,493.81 
89.380.03 
88,968.30 
81,9ia03 
89;  77a  40 

mXf  WD.  W 

99;  090. 98 

99;  919. 33 
94,367.38 
94,974.80 
89;  868. 70 
99,884.90 
98,977.75 
93,896.60 
91, 861. 45 
99,887.48 
83,14&69 
19,960.98 
13,575.69 
99,061.76 
99;  70S.  60 
93, 90!^  493. 87 


95,034,634.09 


OcannroB  OsmBAL' 


*B  OmcB, 
j5t  Fault  AuguetWit 


C.  D.  DAVISOX,  AiTMyor  eenerat. 
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No.  18  D. — Bepart  af  the  surveyor  general  of  Dakota. 

Surveyor  General's  Office, 

Yankton^  D.  T.,  Auguat  10, 1869. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  snbmitthe  following  report  of  the  field  and  oiBoework 
performed  in  this  surveying  district  since  the  date  of  the  last  annual  report  of  the 
surveyor  general;  together  with  the  usual  statements  relating  thereto,  and  marked  A, 
B,  and  C. 

SURVEYS. 

1.  The  eighth  and  ninth  guide  meridians,  (or  lines  between  ranges  59  and  60  and  66 
and  67,)  through  townships  101  to  108,  inclusive;  the  first  and  second  standard  paral- 
lels from  the  line  between  ranges  52  and  53  west  to  the  Missouri  River,  amounting  to 
three  hundred  and  twenty-seven  miles,  seventy-seven  chains,  and  fifty-six  links. 

2.  All  the  proper  township  and  range  lines  between  the  line  on  parallel  of  43^  30' 
north  latitude  on  the  south,  and  the  second  standard  parallel  on  the  north,  and  between 
the  ninth  ^nide  meridian  on  the  east  and  the  Missouri  River.  All  the  proper  township 
and  ran^e lines  of  the  fractional  townships  bordering  on  the  Yankton  Sioux  Indian 
reservation,  amounting  to  four  hundred  and  thirty-seven  miles,  fifty-nine  chains,  and 
eighty-one  links. 

^.  The  boundary  line  of  the  Yankton  Sioux  Indian  reservation  has  been  retraced  and 
established,  amounting  to  fifty-five  miles,  fifty-eight  chains,  and  twenty-seven  links. 

4.  The  following  described  fifty-seven  townships  and  fractional  townships  have  been 
subdivided  into  sections,  viz:  Townships  161  and  162  north,  of  ranges  50  and  51  west; 
townships  161, 162, 163,  and  164  north,  of  ranges  52  and  53  west ;  townships  161  and 
162  north,  of  range  54  west;  townships  95,  96,  and  97  north,  of  ranges  61  and  62  west; 
township  100  north,  of  ranges  60,  61,  and  62  west;  townships  97  ana  98  north,  of  ranse 
63  west;  townships  99  and  100  north,  of  ranges  63, 64,  and  65  west;  township  99  nortJ^, 
of  range  68  west;  towuships  98  north,  of  ranges  64,  65,  and  66  west;  townships  101, 
102,  and  103  north,  of  range  67  west;  townships  101,  102, 103,  and  104  north,  of  ranges 
68,  69,  70,  and  71  west;  and  townships  102, 103,  and  104  west;  all  west  of  t}ie  fifth 
principal  meridian ;  amounting  to  two  thousand  six  hundred  and  thirty-eight  miles, 
twenty-seven  chains,  and  eighty-two  links. 

OFFICE  WORK. 

1.  The  field-notes  of  aU  the  above-described  surveys  have  been  carefully  examined 
and  approved. 

2.  A  diagram  has  been  made  and  the  field-notes  transcribed  of  the  survey  of  the 
above-described  standard  parallels,  guide  meridians,  and  township  lines,  and  transmit'- 
ted  to  the  General  Land  Office. 

3.  The  field-notes  of  the  above-described  fift>'-seven  township  subdivisions  have  been 
protracted,  triplicate  maps  of  each  constructed,  and  the  maps  filed  and  trans- 
mitted, as  required  by  law. 

4.  Transcripts  have  been  prepared  and  transmitted  of  the  entire  field-notes  of  each 
of  the  fiftv-se ven  townships  last  above  named,  all  of  which  have  been  carefully  eom- 
pared  with  the  original,  and  each  has  been  prefaced  by  an  index  diagram. 

5.  Lists  descriptive  of  the  land  and  all  the  comers  of  the  above-named  townships 
have  been  made,  carefully  compared  with  the  original  field-notes,  certified  and  trans- 
mitted to  the  local  land  office  at  Vermilion. 

6.  The  usual  amount  of  miscellaneous  business  has  been  performed,  such  as  prepar- 
ing contracts  and  bonds,  (in  quadruplicate,)  with  instructions  and  diagrams  of  the 
exterior  boundaries  of  their  surveys,  for  the.  use  of  deputies  making  out  and  recording 
their  accounts  and  the  accounts  with  the  government,  the  general  correspondence  of 
the  office  and  recording  the  same,  together  with  other  work,  aU  of  which  occupied  a 
large  amount  of  time,  but  of  which  no  regular  or  detailed  statement  can  well  be  given. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

In  addition  to  the  remarks  submitted  in  my  estimate  of  appropriations  for  the 
next  fiscal  year,  I  deem  it  due  to  state  that  the  best  hopes  of  the  people  are  bein^ 
daily  realized  by  the  bountiful  harvests  now  being  gathered  and  stored.  I  had  hoped 
to  be  able  to  submit  herein  some  detailed  and  specific  statements  of  productions  per 
acre  of  different  crops ;  but  the  early  day  at  which  m v  report  is  due  prevents  this. 
The  present  has  been  a  trial  year,  agriculturally,  for  Dakota.  Probably  a  larger  acre- 
age has  been  planted  than  in  any  two  or  three  previous  years.  There  has  also  been  as 
great  a  variety  of  crops  as  could  well  be  tried  in  this  latitude  and  climate.  Many 
of  the  farmers  are  here  also  for  the  first  year,  and  crops  have  been  raised  under  all  the 
varying  circumstances,  favorable  or  disadvantageous,  incident  to  agriculture  in  a  newly- 
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settled  region.  There  has  been  a  scarcity  of  teams^  machinery,  and  mannal  labor, 
which  hae  commanded  high  prices.  Yet,  under  all  these  circumstances^  the  resului 
compare  lavorably  with  any  part  of  the  country.  The  wheat,  oats,  and  barley  which 
have  been  harrested  generalty  are  vei^  superior.  The  crop  has  been  uniformly  good, 
or,  if  an  occasional  &imre,  it  is  traceable  to  obvious  causes  other  than  soil  or  climate. 

I  have  seen  fields  of  oats  on  which  a  number  of  good  Judges  Joined  in  estimating  a 
yield  of  nine^  bushels  per  acre  from  the  present  crop,  while  there  are  frequent  cases 
▼here  fifty,  sixty,  and  seventy  bushels  are  claimed.  We  have  requested  exact  certi- 
fied statements  when  available,  and  they  will  be  submitted  with  other  reports  due 
from  this  office.  Wheat  has  been  eqyally  fine.  This  is  generally  the  Scotch  Fife,  Med- 
iterranean, and  Black  Sea,  and  some  bearded  varieties.  The  first  is  generally  com- 
BModed  as  the  best,  and  is  regarded  as  more  productive  by  about  twenty  per  cent, 
wider  like  circumstances.  The  production  this  year  varies  from  twenty  to  forty 
haihels  per  acre,  and  can  safely  be  placed  at  an  average  of  twentv-five.  Accurate  cer- 
tified statements  will  also  be  filed  exhibiting  the  wheat  yield.  Corn,  though  not 
extenflively  cultivated,  has  yet  given  very  great  encouragement  this  year.  Potatoes 
alio  promise  to  be  very  productive.  The  sou  of  the  territory  has  but  little  clay,  and  a 
slight  sandy  admixture  with  the  usual  prairie  mold;  underneath  there  is  no  firm 
day  rab-floil  or  hard-pan  of  any  kind.  In  the  valleys  this  soil  is  very  deep,  and  there  is 
fenenill^  underneath  it  a  porous,  slightly  sandy  earth,  which  renders  the  soil  valuable 
m  resistiag  the  bad  effects  of  both  dirought  and  rain.  Tlie  ground  rapidly  absorbs  the 
beanest  rains,  and  is  soon  in  a  condition  to  be  worked,  while,  after  a  long  failure  of 
nin,  the  ]dow  oontinually  tarns  up  moist  and  fresh  soiL  The  present  season  has  been 
▼fry  fine.  It  has  never  been  too  dry,  while  it  has  received  no  damage  from  heavy 
rrins,  from  which  bordering  States  have  suffered.  The  Territory  has  not  been  visite<l 
in  the  eaatem  or  southern  parts  by  the  destructive  grasshoppers,  while  the  x>otato-bug 
sad  other  insects  have  done  little  if  any  damage. 

Altogether  the  year  has  been  a  most  successfril  one,  and  can  well  be  named  the  first 
in  the  prosperity  which  Dakota  has  now  every  reason  to  expect. 

Immigration  continues  in  a  constantly  increasing  ratio.  Nearly  all  are  farmers 
with  their  fiunUies  seeking  this  as  a  home,  and  all  remain  here. 

The  very  favorable  laws  governing  the  disposition  of  land  here  by  this  government 
sttract  actnal  settlers.  Heretofore,  and  now,  no  capitalists  have  been  interested  by 
pablic  worka  or  speculation  in  attracting  attention  to  this  Territory.  It  had  to  depend 
upon  its  own  agricultural  population,  which  was  small  and  had  poor  mail  facilities. 
It  was  diAenh  of  access  by  railroad.  Now  a  railway  is  completea  to  our  border  and 
▼iiitorB  are  numerous.  Wealth  is  attracted  by  a  variety  of  opportunities.  The  num- 
ber of.  immigrants  has  greatly  increased  this  year,  and  all  these  have  seen  most  suc- 
cenlnl  agriculture.  They  have  observed,  also,  the  wonderiiil  adaptation  of  this  country 
fi>r  gzaiing  and  raising  sheep  and  cattle.  The  immigrants  come  from  various  States, 
sod  the  common  story  of  tnis  year's  success  will  greatly  accelerate  the  settlement. 
When  people  know  our  lands  and  climate  are  as  fine,  our  markets  as  good,  they  will 
come  here  and  take  land  for  nothing,  instead  of  buyins  it  from  speculators  further  east ; 
while  under  the  system  here  farms  are  small  and  adjoining  each  other,  giving  close 
settled  neighborhoods  and  advantages  of  society. 

I  suggest  in  this  connection,  also,  that  it  would  seem  prudent  to  enlarge  the  juris- 
diction of  the  local  land  office  at  Vermillion,  so  that  it  should  include  all  the  surveyed 
portion  of  the  Territory  on  the  Missouri  River  west  of  here.  There  are  now  two  or 
three  rangea,  part  of  which  is  surveyed,  wherein  some  settlements  are  being  made. 
The  settlers  can  file  their  declaratorv  statements  in  this  office  and  prove  up  and  acquire 
title  until  a  new  office  is  established,  or  the  region  included  in  this  district. 

There  is  another  subject  more  immediately  connected  with  the  duties  of  this  office, 
which  has  been  forced  upon  my  attention.  The  duties  to  be  here  performed  are  almost 
eatiTely  professional  and  technical.  There  are  always  numerous  applicants  fur  every 
plsce,  embracing  every  grade. of  information  and  capacity.  Young  men  who  have  no 
capaeity  for  ordinary  commercial  business,  yet  expect  places  in  an  office  which  requires 
the  hii^est  skill  and  fitness  for  the  best  interests  of  the  government.  They  are 
ncorafflended  by  gentlemen  as  a  political  or  social  favor,  and  pressed  for  places  which 
they  seem  to  deem  as  sinecures,  not  requiring  skill  or  effort-. 

One  skilled  and  instructed  clerk  can  perform  more  duty  correctly  than  three  un- 
skilled ones  could  perform  in  a  very  inoifferent  manner.  While  the  skilled  and  ex- 
perienced employds  perform  their  work  exactlv  and  correctly  alone,  the  inexx>erienced 
oae  lequires  half  the  time  of  a  chief  clerk  or  other  person  to  keep  him  straight.  While 
thereis now  no  legpl  difficulty  in  the  way,  that  I  am  aware  of,  to  prevent  a  surveyor 
gvueral  from  exercising  a  free  privilege  in  selecting  men  fitted  for  the  duty,  I  yet  have 
■onettmcs  wished  that  the  laws  or  instructions  reached  this  matter ;  also,  that  he  should 
be  eneimriged  or  Justified  in  selecting  a  force  of  competent  persons  to  perform  these 
duties,  that  it  might  be  well  known  and  understood  that  they  hold  their  places  be- 
csiue  of  their  competency,  rather  than  because  of  their  politics  solely.  This  principle 
bas  besD,  to  tone  extent  at  least,  applied  to  deputy  surveyors,  and  could,  without  injury, 
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he  Btill  more  strictly  applied  in  accordance  with  instmctions.    There  is  a  great  variety 
in  persons  applying  for  contracts.    Some  have  education  and  fine  exnerience ;  some 
have  education  only,  and  these  are  over-confident,  and  an  instance  has  been  known  in 
this  Territory  where  even  a  university  jirofessor,  of  fine  talent,  practically  fiuled  in  the 
field.    Others  have  more  or  less  experience  in  various  suboroinate  capacities,  with 
that  only  for  instruction.    These  are  not  apt  to  perform  their  work  in  a  neat,  thoroogh, 
and  satisfactory  manner,  and  leave  largely  more  labor  upon  the  office.    If  all  were  of 
the  first  class  mentioned,  the  present  amount  allowed  per  mile  is  none  too  much  m 
pay  for  their  skilL    If  all  are  of  the  latter  class,  the  pay  is  too  high.    This  class  in- 
cludes those  who,  with  but  little  professional  ch|uacter,  depend  more  upon  politicsl 
influence,  and  seek  a  contract  as  a  temporary  engagement  for  profit.    The  weU-skilled 
and  devoted  professional  man  has  no  need  of  such  influence,  if  his  character  is  j^^ood. 
I  have  endeavored  to  employ  the  best  of  those  coming  within  my  reach.    Were  it  not 
that  the  surveys  are  evenr  year  growing  more  distant  and  more  expensive,  particularly 
those  on  ^e  Ked.  River  of  the  North,  I  would  recommend  a  slight  reduction  on  township 
and  subdivision  lines.    The  standard  lines  require  much  more  skill,  expense,  and  expe- 
rience.   However,  the  honorable  Commissioner  is  aware  that  professional  i»ay  of  all 
Idnds  is  high ;  and  this  should  be  when  the  deputy  is  well  skilled. 

I  simply  suggest  the  consideration  of  this  subject  generally,  and  if  it  should  seem 
best  to  act  upon  it,  I  also  respectfully  suggest  a  reasonable  discrimination  in  fiivor 
of  the  Red  River  region,  where  much  work  will  be  needed  next  year.  I  expect  to  sive 
this  matter  a  carefiu  examination,  aided  by  more  experience,  and  shall  then  be  abfo  ts 
speak  more  accurately,  and  also  to  apply  these  principles  to  the  contracts  let  as  the 
instructions  direct. 

Papers  accom|>anying  and  forming  a  part  of  this  report :  A,  estimates  for  the  survey- 
ing service  in  this  district ;  B,  abstract  account  of  the  incidental  expenses  of  the  sor- 
veyor  general's  office  for  the  year  ending  June  90, 1H69 ;  C,  statement  showing  the  nom- 
ber  of  townships  surveyed  in  Dakota,  and  area  of  land  therein. 
I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

WM.  H.  H.  BEADI.F^ 

Smvejfor  OtturdL 

Hon.  Joseph  S.  Wiusoif , 

Commiiiianer  Otmeral  Land  Office, 

A. — EtUmatet  af  otpprnpfitMiimM  regittrerf  fw  oim,HmyAmg  the  pubUe  SMrveys  in  the  TVrrUory  <if 
Dakoia.  far  the  eakuiee  of  the  enrveifor  general  and  ike  cierke  emploifed  in  ki$  tffieSf  (at  per 
act  of  Monk  %  1861, )  and  for  the  uuidenUU  expeneee  of  the  office  fir  the  Jiecafffearmmf 
June  30, 1871. 

For  surveying  township  lines $10,000 

For  subdividing  townships 30,000 

Total  for  continuing  surveys 40,000 

For  incidental  expenses  of  office 2,000 

For  salary  of  surveyor  general S,000 

For  salary  of  chief  clerk 1,600 

For  salary  of  draughtsman 1,300 

For  salary  of  assistant  draughtsman 1,900 

For  salaiy  of  two  clerks 2,200 

Total  for  salaries 8,300 

WM.  H.  H.  BEADLE, 
SUBVEYOK  Obneral's  OFFICE,  Sttrvejfor  General 

Yankton,  D.  T.,  Juguet  10, 1869. 

B. — Abetract  etaiement  of  the  inddenkU  eaepeneee  of  (he  ewrveyor  geaeroTe  office  for  the  fecal 

year  ending  June  30, 1869. 

For  the  quarter  ending  September  30, 1868 |306  95 

For  the  quarter  ending  December  31, 1868 477  75 

For  the  quarter  ending  March  31, 1869 218  25 

Total  expended  for  three  quarters 1,003  95 

WM.  H.  H.  BEADLE, 
SuBVETOR  Obkeral's  OFFICE,  JSuTv^for  Gcnorel 

Yankton,  D.  T.,  Auguet  10, 1869. 
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BcvmoB  6sn«AL*s  Officb, 

Tmnkton,  D,  T.,  Au^ui  10, 1869. 


WH.  H.  H.  BEADLE, 

Burvtyor  OeneraL 


Ko.  18  E. — Annual  report  of  tAe  surveyor  general  of  Ifebraska, 

SUBVBTOR  OICNBRAL'S  OfFICK, 

PUUtmnouth,  Neb.,  Auguet  21, 1669. 

8ib:  In  aeooordAnce  with  your  instmctions  of  April  14, 1869, 1  have  the  honor  to  snb- 
Biit  herewith  the  annaid  report  of  this  office,  in  duplicate,  ohowinff  the  condition  of  ^e 

Sablic  onnreya,  and  the  operations  of  the  office  in  the  district  of  Iowa  and  Nebraska 
anng  the  fiscml  year  enoing  June  30, 1869. 

A,  among  the  accompanying  tabular  statements,  gives  the  amount  expended  for  sal- 
iriM  of  surveyor  general  and  clerks  during  the  fiscal  year  aforesaid. 

B  gives  the  amount  expended  for  rent  of  office  and  incidental  expenses  during  the 
MUBolerm. 

C  shows  the  extent  and  eost  of  surveys  executed  in  Nebraska  during  the  fiscal  year. 

D  gives  the  description  and  area  of  land  for  which  township  plats  and  descriptive 
hits  have  been  furnished  to  the  Omaha  land  district,  Omaha,  Nebraska,  during  the  year. 

£  is  a  simiUv  table,  giving  the  description  and  area  of  land  for  which  township  plats 
•ad  descriptive  lists  have  been  furnished  to  the  South  Platte  River  land  district,  Lin- 
coln, Nebraska,  during  the  same  fiscal  year. 

F  abo  civea  the  description  and  area  of  land  for  which  township  plats  and  descrip- 
tire  lists  nave  been  furnished  to  the  Nemaha  land  district,  Beatrice,  Nebraska,  during 
•UM  period. 

0  elves  the  description  and  area  of  land  for  which  township  plats  and  descriptive 
hsts  nave  been  ftDumiahed  to  the  Grand  Island  land  district,  Columbus,  Nebraska,  during 
tke  sane  period. 

H  shows  the  estimated  expense,  number  of  miles,  and  character  of  the  surveys  for 
vhich  contnets  have  been  entered  into,  which  are  now  being  executed,  and  which  are 
pcoperiy  chargeable  to  the  appropriations  of  July  90, 1868,  and  March  3, 1869. 

1  is  an  eatiaiate  of  sums  required  for  the  further  extension  of  the  public  surveys  in 
the  State  of  Nebraska  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1871. 

J  ia  an  estiniate  of  sums  required  for  office  expenses  during  the  same  fiscal  year,  end- 
ing ia  1871. 

K  is  a  stalement  of  the  amount  of  regular  office  work  performed  from  August  1, 1868, 
toHaith  1, 1860,  being  seven  months,  by  one  chief  cleric,  one  draughtsman,  and  two 
^—s-.. m  ^j^  work  to  be  done  by  the  same  force  during  the  tail  and  win- 
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ter  of  1869-70,  showing  the  necessity  of  nddlibnni  force  in  this  office,  vis :  one  dranghts* 
man  and  one  copyist. 

L  is  a  map  of  Nebraska  on  a  scale  of  twelve  miles  to  the  inch,  on  which,  in  addition 
to  the  standard  and  exterior  lines,  are  ruled  all  section  lines  surreyed  and  established, 
and  all  now  being  surveyed,  with  a  distinctive  mark,  and  all  proposed  surveys  of  sub- 
division lines  are  indicated  by  dotted  lines.  This  mode  of  construction  seems  to  give 
a  view  of  the  public  surveys,  their  present  condition  and  proposed  extension,  which 
may  be  comprehended  at  a  glance.  The  limit-s  of  civil  organizations  by  counties,  of 
the  two  railroad  grants  extending  across  the  State,  of  the  Indian  and  military  reser- 
vations, and  of  the  half-breed  lauds,  as  also  of  the  live  United  States  land  districts, 
are  all  given ;  and  as  these  maps  finally  emanate  from  the  General  Land  Office  in  pub- 
lished K>rm,  and  are  much  sought  for,  and  have  proven  ver}*^  useful,  much  c«re  has  oeen 
taken  to  render  this  complete  and  reliable.  And  a  similar  one  has  been  made  for  use 
in  this  office  in  preparing  a  map  for  another  year. 

CONDITION  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SURVEYS. 

All  surveys  contracted  for  in  1868  out  of  the  appropriation  of  July  20,  1868,  have 
been  completed,  both  as  to  field  and  office  work,  except  those  of  Messrs.  Cnrrence  and 
Humason,  contract  and  bond  No.  -6 ;  William  Hardin,  No.  11 ;  and  William  E.  Dangh- 
erty,  No.  13.  Messrs.  Cnrrence  and  Humason,  after  seeing  their  flagman  killed  and 
scalped  by  Indians,  without  the  power  of  defense,  from  inadequacy  of  arms  and  pan- 
city  of  numbers,  were  driven  from  the  field  with  the  loss  of  their  wagon,  after  com- 
pleting only  one  township  of  subdivisions  on  the  Republican  River.  Mr.  Hiuxlin  had 
nis  teams  stolen  by  the  red  prairie  robbers,  and  being  attacked  by  severe  illness  was 
forced  to  suspend  work  for  the  season.  Mr.  Daugherty,  after  struggling  some  time 
against  sickness,  was  compelled  to  leave  seven  townships  unsurveyed.  The  suspension 
or  Mr.  Hardiu's  work,  and  his  illness,  were  undoubtedly  superinduced,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, by  the  distress  and  perplexity  ensuing  from  the  loss  of  his  teams  and  the  constant 
danger  of  further  attacks  or  the  merciless  Indians,  and  was  thus  compelled  to  leave 
four  of  his  townships  unfinished.  The  time  for  completing  the  work  in  these  contracts, 
amounting  in  all  to  twenty-four  townships  of  subdivisions,  has,  with  the  written  eon- 
sent  of  the  sureties,  been  extended,  and  these  deputie.*),  with  renewed  courage  and  a 
little  more  powder,  are  now  iu  the  field  completing  the  work.  One  of  Mr.  Hardin's 
township  surveys,  however,  has  been  cancelled,  on  account  of  being  in  excess  of  half 
the  penal  sum  of  his  bond,  in  accordance  with  your  instructions  of  June  21, 1869. 

Contract  No.  16,  of  Messrs.  Wiltse  and  Lonsdale,  issued  April  27,  1869 ;  contract  No. 
17,  of  Messrs.  AUason  and  Kelsey;  and  contract  No.  18,  of  Messrs.  Park  and  CampbelL 
both  issued  April  29, 1869,  are  also  properly  chargeable  to  balance  of  appropriation  of 
July  20,  1868.  Two  township  snrv^eys  of  subdivisions  in  Messrs.  Wiltse  and  Lonsdale^s 
contract,  and  three  in  Messrs.  rark  and  Campbell's,  have  also  been  canceUed,  in  obedience 
to  your  instructions  aforesaid  aud  for  the  same  reason. 

These  deputies  are  now  in  the  field,  and  their  districts  of  survey  embrace  a  very  Im- 

;>ortant  portion  of  Nebraska  cxteudlng  along  the  alluvial  lands  of  the  Platte,  and  a 
arge  share  of  these  lands  will  inure  to  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company. 

Two  of  the  most  southern  of  Messrs.  AUason  and  Kelsey's  standard  parallels,  from 
the  isolated  position  of  theii*  district,  as  seen  in  the  accompanying  map,  must  be  sur- 
veyed and  established  in  reverse  of  the  prescribed  mode,  and  without  the  usual  check 
as  to  course  and  distance — a  fact  to  be  regret te-d,  unless  extraordinary  tests  are  appliexl 
in  the  progress  of  the  lines :  but  these  deputies  have  been  particularly  instructed  on 
this  point,  and  it  is  hoped  tliat,  as  a  result,  there  will  be  no  excessive  fractions  south  of 
those  liucs  to  mar  the  symmetry  of  the  public  surveys.  The  work  of  this  season  will 
give  that  result,  whatever  it  may  prove. 

Eleven  contracts  have  been  entered  into,  for  the  surveys  of  this  season,  chargeable 
to  the  appropriation  of  March  3, 1869.  In  selecting  the  districts  embraced  in  theae 
contracts  I  have  endeavored  to  observe  a  ri^d  adherence  to  your  instructions  of  May 
18, 1869,  and  those  of  August  7, 1868,  applymg  a  reasonable  share  of  the  means  under 
my  control  to  the  extension  of  the  surveys  along  the  Union  Pacific  railroad  grant, 
extending  the  subdivisions  where  the  pioneer  settlements  now,  or  soon  will,  appear, 
and  advancing  the  standard  and  exterior  lines  preparatory  to  the  work  of  subdivision 
in  1870. 

K  the  parties  now  performing  this  work  can  escape  the  interference  of  the  savages 
of  the  plains,  or  successfully  defend  themselves  when  attacked,  with  the  arms  and  am- 
munition  furnished  by  the  general  commanding  department  of  the  Platte,  these  snr- 
veys  will  develop  and  determine  some  very  Interesting  features  and  important  points 
in  this  youn^  but  thrifty  State,  among  which,  not  the  least,  are  the  broad  Platte,  with 
its  wide  prairie  bottoms  and  that  iron  rim,  the  Union  Pacific  railway,  in  extent  a 
prodigy,  in  rapidity  of  construction  the  wonder  of  the  West,  and  in  tortuous  ca&ons 
and  snowy  summits  successfully  traverse<l,  a  lasting  monument  of  American  energy  and 
engineeringskill.  The  locality  and  limits  of  the  military  reservations  of  Fort  McPher 
son  and  of  Fort  Sedgwick  will  be  defined.    The  question  whether  Jnlesborg  is  in  Col* 
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ocado  or  in  Kebranka  will  be  answered.  The  valley  of  Lodge  Pole  Creek  and  that  of 
the  Repablican  will  be  developed  with  certainty,  while  it  will  be  ascertained  beyond 
cavil  whether  the  lands  on  which  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  have  constrncted 
their  nnmerons  station-honses  and  other  buildings  are  in  odd  or  even  numbered  sec- 
tions^ and  this  important,  though  vexed  question,  be  definitely  settled.  And  soon  will 
the  borders  of  Wyoming  be  reached  with  the  surveyor's  chain,  not  far  from  the  foot  of 
the  Black  Hills. 

Military  escorts  have  proven  to  be  more  of  a  hindrance  than  a  protection  to  survey- 
on.  and  during  this  season  they  have  preferred  arming  themselves,  taking  out  full  par- 
tial, and  trusting  to  their  own  vigilance  and  courage  for  self-defense. 

For  the  survey  of  the  boundary  between  Nebraska,  Colorado,  and  Wyoming,  $4,800 
were  appropriates!  July  20. 1868,  which  proving  inadequate,  $3,200  more  were  appropri- 
ated March  3, 1869.  On  the  29t.h  May,  1869^  I  contracted  with  Oliver  N.  Chaffee,  esq., 
jbftroDomer  and  surveyor,  formerly  of  the  North  and  Northwest  Lake  Survey,  for  the 
Mtabltshment  of  this  important  boimdary  on  specified  lines  of  latitude  and  longitude, 
the  hitter  of  which  can  now  be  readily  and  accurately  determined  by  the  data  obtained 
from  the  labors  of  the  United  States  Coast  Survey  corps  at  Omaha.  Special  instruc- 
tions have  been  given  him  as  to  some  of  the  details  of  field  work,  that  thu  boundary 
majf  in  the  future,  be  made  available  as  a  line  of  the  United  States  public  surveys. 
Afcaracy  of  distance  is  to  be  tested  with  instruments  of  late  construction  for  that 
jPfcial  use.  This  survey  will  terminate  at  the  intersection  of  longitude  27°  west  of 
Washington  with  latitude  43°  north.  The  north  boundary  of  Nebraska  will  therefore 
mnain  undetermined  for  the  present.  This  fact  is  to  be  regretted,  as  immigration  is 
already  poshing  westward  along  the  Niobrara  and  Ke^a  Paha  Rivers,  and  while  the 
boundary  dividing  Nebraska  from  Dakota  is  unmarked  in  the  field  it  would  be  impru- 
dent to  posh  the  surveys  in  that  direction,  there  being  no  surveyed  line  to  close  on. 
For  this  reason  it  is  hoped  that  Congress  may  be  induced  to  appropriate  a  sufficient  sum 
Tirfdily  to  establish  this  boundary',  which,  in  extent,  will  be  very  nearly  two  hundred 
and  twenty-seven  statute  miles,  the  cost  of  survey,  at  $25  per  mile,  maldng  the  sum  of 
t^JUT^  necwmary  to  defray  the  expense  of  the  field  work  involved  in  this  important 
wrvice, 

OFFICE  WORK. 

Statement  No.  11,  accompanying  this  report,  gives  a  condensed  view  of  office  work 
Performed  daring  the  winter  of  18(56-'69 ;  and  the  larger  portion  of  regular  office  work 
arcomplisbed  daring  the  fiscal  year  is,  of  course,  comprised  in  this  and  other  papers 
hen* with  given ;  but  the  misceUaneous  work  has  lately  consumed  much  of  the  time 
and  labor  of  this  office.  And  not  the  least  onerous  duty  has  been  the  computation  in- 
Toked  in  obtaining  the  cost  of  survey  and  office  work  upon  lands  inuring  to  the 
I'uion  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  as  the  peculiar  structure  of  the  act  of  Congress 
reqnixes  a  doable  estimate  to  be  obtained  proportionally  on  every  separate  township 
in  which  that  gigantic  grant  of  land  occurs. 

The  simple  words  '*uiree  cents  per  acre"  would  have  saved  acres  of  figures.  The 
ntbcr  misoellaneouB  work  of  the  office,  such  as  the  preparation  of  contracts  and  bonds 
in  qaadbiiplicate,  special  instructions  in  duplicate  and  recording  them,  diagrams,  out- 
line plats  and  field-notes  for  the  guidance  of  deputies  in  the  field,  examination  of  the 
tk'M-notes  of  the  public  surveys  as  they  are  returned  by  the  surveyors,  official  corre- 
•vpondence  and  record  of  same,  making  out  and  recording  the  accounts  of  deputy  survey* 
on^  the  quarterly  accounts  and  certificates  to  vouchers,  have  taken  up  much  oi  the  time 
of  the  employes.  The  annual  report  itself  in  duplicate,  and  requiring  a  record  if  made 
a  tme  euibit  of  the  facts,  requires  much  research  and  consumes  much  time  in  its 
preparation.  The  general  statistics  of  this  surveying  district,  lately  required  by  the 
interior  l>epartnient,  and  embodied  in  this  report,  nave  required  examinations  outside 
of  the  records  of  this  office,  in  other  departments,  where  they  could  only  bo  obtained 
by  penevering  effort. 

loe  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  have  sent  to  this  office  five  duplicate  certificates 
of  deposit  (Noa.  200  to  204,  inclusive)  for  cost  of  survey  and  office  work  on  154,127.03 
wtnm  of  land  inoring  to  tnem  by  act  af  Congress,  amounting  to  $2,757  54  for  survey, 
and  |S64  68  for  office  work,  being  in  the  aggregate  |3,306  23,  based  upon  the  computa- 
tions of  this  office  upon  their  lists  fumisheaby  their  agent.  These  deposits  are  made  in 
the  Omaha  National  Bank  to  the  credit  of  the  United  States,  and  my  certificates  as  to 
the  aecnracv  <ff  the  amounts  have  been  added  to  the  lists  furnished  to  the  Register  of 
tbr  United  States  Land  Office,  Omaha  land  district,  at  West  Point,  Nebraska. 

P.  C.  Nisson,  of  St.  Helena,  Nebraska,  has  also  filed  in  this  office  his  triplicate  certifi- 
cate of  deposit,  No.  14o,  of  $100,  in  the  Omaha  National  Bank,  on  account  of  a  frag- 
niratary  sorvey  to  be  made  in  township  33  north,  ranges  1  and  2  east  of  the  sixth  priu- 
t  ipal  meridian,  under  ^e  provisions  or  sec.  6,  p.  5,  of  the  supplemental  instructions  of 
thr  Commissioner. 

It  may  be  properly  added  here,  that  this  survey  haa  lately  been  made,  approved, 
platted,  and  paid  for. 
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PROJECTED  8UBVBT8  FOB  1870. 

In*  selecting  the  Bnrveys  to  be  comt>leted  in  the  fiscal  year  endinff  June  30, 1871, 1 
have  been  governed  by  the  varioas  interests  to  be  snbsenred.  The  l^ion  Pacific  Bail- 
road  Company  having  a  very  large  amonnt  of  lands  innring  under  acts  of  Con- 
flpess  of  Jmy  S,  1862.  and  July  2,  1864,  have  called  persistently  for  the  survey  of 
the  same,  asserting  tnat  as  these  lands  were  donated  to  them  by  Congress  on  condi- 
tions which  the  said  company  claim  to  have  fulfilled,  there  is  no  Just  reason  why  they 
should  longer  be  withheld.  I  have,  therefore,  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  yonr  in- 
structions of  May  18, 1869,  estimated  largely  for  the  survey  of  these  lands,  believing 
that  settlements  alon^  the  valley  of  the  I^atte  Biver  would  be  hastened  and  facilitated 
thereby,  and  the  public  good  correspondingly  promoted. 

Along  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Bepublican,  and  the  equally  fertile  banks  of  the  Nio- 
brara, surveys  have  been  projected,  for  the  reason  that  these  lands  are  in  demand  by 
settlers.  A  number  of  claims,  I  am  informed,  have  been  surveyed  by  and  at  the  ex- 
pense of  private  parties,  along  the  latter  river,  in  advance  of  the  public  surveys,  takins 
the  second  guide  meridian  west,  and  the  eighth  standard  parallel  north,  as  a  basis;  and 
already  the  settlements  in  that  region  have  outstripped  tne  surveyor's  chain. 

The  amount  of  appropriation  necessary  to  carry  out  the  estimates  forwarded  to  the 
General  Land  Office,  in  accordance  with  your  instructions  of  April  14,  1869,  reaches 
nearly  twice  the  sum  of  that  made  March  3, 1869^  but  is  really  demanded  by  the  ur- 
gency with  which  these  surveys  are  called  for ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  honorable  Com- 
missioner will  recommend  to  Congress  the  granting  of  the  sums  asked  for  the  purposes 
specified. 

In  this  connection  I  would  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  the  honorable  Commia- 
sioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  to  the  fact  that  the  public  surveys  are  rapidly  reach- 
ing a  section  of  country  entirely  destitute  of  timber,  and  in  fact  several  contracts  this 
season  lie  in  portions  oi  the  district  where  there  is  no  timber  whatever  lar^e  enough  for 
a  comer  post.  This  matter  is  important^  from  the  reason  that  there  is  reasonable 
ground  for  fearing  that  deputies  may  not  fuUy  carry  out  the  instructions  in  relation  to 
**  posts  in  mounds,''  as  required  in  the  printed  manual,  and  the  surveys  may,  in  conse- 
quence, be  less  permanently  established. 

The  only  method  which  would  be  at  all  likely  to  obviate  this  difficulty  and  secnre  a 
faithAd  performance  of  the  duties  involved  in  each  contract,  would  be  a  careful  examin- 
ation of  the  work  in  the  field,  by  competent  examiners,  wno  could  be  selected  by  the 
surveyor  general  for  their  integrity. 

The  distance  which  the  necessary  posts  of  prescribed  size  will  have  to  be  hauled,  as 
a  matter  of  course  will  detract  largely  from  the  emoluments  of  the  deputies;  and  if  sur- 
veys similar  in  character,  in  those  portions  of  the  district  where  timber  was  sufficiently 
abundant  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  surveyor  and  the  requirements  of  the  law,  were 
worth  as  mneh  as  is  now  paid  per  mile,  it  is  a  fair  inference  that  the  much  more  difficult 
and  expensive  labors  resulting  firom  the  use  of  the  necessary  additional  teams  to  haul 
posts  in  the  present  field  of  operations,  coupled  with  the  rapidly  increasing  distance 
m>m  a  base  of  supplies,  and  the  time  of  employes  lost  in  traveling  to  the  contract 
ground,  should  in  some  measure  be  compensated  by  an  increase  of  pay  per  mile  run. 

It  is  thought  here  that  a  distinction  should  be  made  between  those  sections  of  conn- 
try  so  destitute  of  timber  as  to  necessitate  the  hauling  of  poets  from  a  distance,  and 
those  sections  where  timber  of  a  proper  size  is  sufficiently  abundant  to  supply  the  wants 
of  the  deputy. 

No  douot  the  experience  and  discretion  of  the  honorable  Commissioner  will  show  him 
the  necessity  of  regulating  the  rates  per  mile  in  those  portions  of  the  district  where  no 
timber  can  be  found,  and  also  of  adopting  measures  to  secure  a  fikithfhl  compliance  with 
the  law  and  prevent  fraudulent  surveys. 

In  this  connection  it  is  believed  that  it  would  be  feasible,  and  entail  no  additional 
cost  to  the  United  States,  to  introduce  a  clause  in  surveying  contracts  in  the  treeless 
portion  of  this  district,  whereby  the  contractor  should  be  bound  to  cause  his  chainmen 
to  deposit  three  to  six  seeds  of  some  hardy  and  rapidly  growins  tree,  as  the  bubeny, 
coffee-bean,  or  honey  locust,  at  every  tally.  No  time  would  be  Tost,  for  when  the  hind 
chainman  came  up  with  his  tally  of  pins  they  could  be  thrust  into  the  yielding  soil,  a 
sufficient  hole  or  holes  made  to  pliuit  the  seeds  in.  and  after  planting,  a  slignt  blow 
firom  the  heel  of  the  boot  would  cover  them.  By  tnis  means  (should  the  seeds  grow) 
six  additiouflJ  objects  ia  Une  would  be  secured  between  section  comers ;  and  from  a  long 
experience  on  the  plains,  I  give  it  as  my  unhesitating  opinion,  that  in  the  huge  mi^or- 
i^  of  cases  the  result  would  be  a  success.  A  popuhir  fallacy,  I  admit,  exists  agauist 
the  possibility  of  timber  being  produced  on  the  elevated  praine ;  but  having  traversed 
tMs  State  in  every  direction,  1  have  been  unable  to  discover  a  spot  where  some  kind  of 
timber  could  not  be  successfully  raised.  It  is  true  that  there  are  small  and  nanow 
tracts  of  country,  limited  in  extent,  which  are  nothing  but  drifts  and  dunes  of  ssnd^ 
but  even  in  these  the  pine  would  flourish.  The  experiment  is,  at  least,  worth  trying ; 
for  while  it  causes  no  additional  expense  in  the  surveys,  it  wOl,  if  sucoessfhl,  demon- 
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rtnite  the  feasibility  of  covering  the  prairies  with  forests,  will  enhance  the  value  of 
the  public  domain  and  iasore  a  more  speedy  sale  and  settlement,  as  also  more  moisture 
in  the  agricoltural  lands. 

The  rapid  Missouri,  Just  above  the  mouth  of  the  Bie  Sioux,  cutting  a  new  channel 
BcroM  the  sandy  aHuvion  of  Dakota,  has,  in  defiance  of  all  lines  of  civil  juristliction, 
thrown  a  peninsula  of  several  hundred  acres  of  the  Dakota  lands  (already  surveyed) 
upon  the  Nebraska  side ;  and  after  a  careful  preliminary  survey  to  determine  these 
filcta,  made  under  vonr  instructions  of  February  12, 1868,  by  J.  B.  Park,  deputy  sur- 
veyor, in  April  and  May,  1868,  from  the  features  shown  by  the  map  and  report  of  this 
office  on  Mr.  Park's  survey,  it  is  announced  as  the  opinion  of  the  General  Land  Office 
that  the  Uoes  separating  the  political  jurisdictions  remain  the  same  as  when  established 
hj  acts  of  Congress  of  May  30, 1854,  and  March  1,  1867,  viz :  in  the  "  middle  of  the  old 
bed  of  the  river." 

*"  A  line  of  demarcation"  (in  fact  the  State  line)  between  Nebraska  and  Dakota  has 
therefore  be«n  ordered  to  be  run  and  marked,  in  what  was  once  the  main  channel,  and 
is  now  "  arable  land,  to  be  surveyed  and  disposed  of  as  part  of  the  public  domain,  being 
mwtly  dry,  aUuTial  bottom,  with  a  thrifty  growth  of  young  cottonwood."  Upon  this 
toTtwas  State  line,  made  equidistant  from  the  meanders  of  either  side,  the  public  sur- 
Teys  of  a  State  and  Territory  are  to  be  closed,  and  the  fnvctional  areas  tenninatc ;  and 
tb*  old  Hues  of  traverse  are  to  be  preserved  as  a  border  for  accretion.  High  water  has 
hitherto  prevented  the  consummation  of  this  difficult  fragment  of  survey,  but  as  the 
MisBonri  w  now  subsiding,  it  is  proposed,  soon,  to  carry  out  your  instructions  thereon, 
dated  March  10, 1869.  F^r  the  nirtner  elucidation  of  this  subject,  I  have  caused  a  sketch 
c(  Park's  preliminary  survey,  with  the  proposed  lines  of  survey,  and  the  contiguous 
frirtional  lands  on  each  bank,  to  be  <lrawu  for  reference.  The  process  of  survey  in  this 
CMe  will  have  to  be  very  carefuUy  prescribed,  involving,  as  it  does,  the  determining  of 
may  distances  by  offset,  traverse,  or  triangnla^on. 

HOSTILE  INDIANS. 

The  paucity  of  troops  at  the  military  posts  within  this  district,  and  the  many  oner- 
«Js  duties  entailed  upon  them,  render  it  excee<lingly  difficult  to  obtain  escorts  for  the 
porpoge  of  protecting  surveying  parties ;  and  for  this  reason,  fully  appreciating  the  an- 
Bfjyances  which  the  general  commanding  department  of  the  Platte  has  to  contend 
^th,  1  have  not  requested  bim'  to  furnish  any  troops  to  United  States  deputy  survey- 
«!.  In  fact,  past  experience  demonstrates  that  the  activity  of  the  surveyor  is  seriously 
started  by  nunierons  accident*,  delaying  the  movements  of  troops,  when  acting  as  es- 
corts, and  the  depnties  prefer  protecting  themselves  and  trusting  to  their  individual 
efort*,  to  eecaperiiyury  from  marauding  bands  of  Indians.  The  plan  adopted  tliis  sea- 
wn  was  to  obtain  arms  from  the  chief  of  ordnance,  at  Omaha,  for  each  surveying  party, 
««^i  parties  procuring  these  arms  on  their  own  requisition,  and  fully  understanding 
that  the  moneys  accruing  in  the  hands  of  the  United  States  for  their  services  would  be 
held  reitponaible  for  the  safe  return  of  the  arms  to  the  ordnance  officer  at  Omaha. 

Major  General  C.  C.  Augiur  has  kindly  and  promptly  co-operated  with  tliis  office,  in 
thai*  famuihing  means  of  protection  to  deputies,  and  to  his  action  is  owing  the  fact 
that  DO  party  which  was  supplied  with  arms,  through  his  assistance,  has  suffered  at  the 
hands  of  hostile  Indians.  Several  parties  are  now  in  the  field  without  arms,  owing  to 
tbf*  fiirt  that  the  honorable  Commissioner  has  declined  to  sanction  the  action  of  this 
office,  in  assisting  deputies  to  obtain  arms,  since  the  29th  June,  1869.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  no  harm  may  befall  them  ;  nevertheless,  even  though  unattacked  by  Indians,  the 
nfipkjy^  of  these  unarmed  parties  cannot  help  feeling  a  lack  of  confidence  in  their 
»hilitj-  to  succeasfully  defend  themselves  if  beset,  and  in  consequence,  1  have  no  doubt, 
Moe  of  them  may  desert  their  employers,  and  thus  seriously  retard  the  progress  of  the 
wrvfja.  Removed  firom  all  chance  of  assistance  in  the  event  of  being  attacked,  the 
depaty  surveyor  has  to  rely  on  the  courage  of  his  small  party  and  the  superiority  of 
the  anna  in  ita  hands,  for  successfully  resisting  the  attempts  of  marauding  parties  of 
Ix^tile  Indians  to  destroy  it ;  and  unless  some  means,  without  additionalcost  to  the 
Toited  States,  such  ajs  I  havq  used,  be  adopted,  I  have  no  doubt,  from  personal  expe- 
ivoeeon  the  plains,  that  this  office  wiU  learn  of  some  of  the  parties  who  are  unarmed 
»ad  have  been  sent  into  the  field,  being  wantonly  massacred  by  hostile  Indians ;  while 
»D  those  who  are  armed  will  be  able  to  defend  themselves  and  escape  so  lamentable  a 
fate 

The  killing  of  a  few  men  renders  the  hiring  of  others  very  difficult,  and  capable  par- 
tie*  onwilUng  to  run  so  great  a  risk  without  suitable  compensation,  the  depnties  are 
thorby  embarrassed  and  put  to  excessive  outlay  for  wages,  all  of  whicb,  it  is  believed, 
wold  be  esfiily  prevented,  were  this  office  allowed  to  approve  the  procurinj^  of  arms 
ftwn  the  proper  ordnance  officer,  by  deputies,  for  which  the  parties  receiving  them 
''hociW  beheld  responsible,  as  has  been  done  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  season. 

The  numth  of  Aoffust  is  almost  invariably  the  season  when  the  buffalo  is  in  greatest 
^bnadaiiee  on  the  plains,  and,  in  consequence,  the  hunting  parties  of  the  various  tribes 
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of  Indians  are  more  likely  to  be  encountered  by  surveyors  during  this  month  than  ftt 
any  other  period.  It  was  in  August  of  last  year  that  Messrs.  Currence  and  Humaflon 
loRt  a  man  murdered  by  Indians,  and  I  fear  that  this  month  will  not  xm&ss  without 
similar  atrocities. 

So  long  as  the  buflfaloes  traverse  the  plains  included  in  this  surveving  district,  just 
BO  long  will  Indians  follow  them  for  the  purpose  of  securing  food  for  the  ensuing  winter: 
and,  consequently,  the  surveying  parties  in  the  field  have  necessarily  to  run  the  risk  of 
encountering  these  marauding  bands,  and  no  other  means  can  be  adopted  to  protect 
them  effectually,  except  arming  them  thoroughly  with  the  best  class  of  repeating  long- 
range  fire-anns. 

Whether  the  deputies  will  go  to  the  expense  of  purchasing  such  costly  arms  remains 
to  be  seen.  Thus  far  they  have  declined  to  do  so,  asserting  that  their  profits  from  the 
work  would  not  permit  such  an  outlay. 

STATISTICS  AND  GEXKRAL  IXFORMATIOX. 

•  In  reply  to  the  interrogatories  in  your  circular  of  July  24, 1869, 1  have  to  say  that 
while  many  of  the  answers  are  based  on  positive  knowledge,  some  of  them,  from  the 
very  nature  of  the  questions,  will  involve  estimated  amounts ;  but  it  haa  been  the  con- 
stant object  of  this  office,  in  making  up  the  information  sought  to  be  obtained,  to  ex- 
clude all  exaggeration,  and  render  the  statements  as  near  the  actual  truth  as  it  was  pos- 
sible to  do  under  the  circumstances. 

The  extent  of  country  embraced  in  this  report,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  many 
poi'tions  of  it  have  never  received  the  impression  of  a  white  man's  foot,  compels  the  adop- 
tion of  inferential  reasoning.  Had  sufficient  time  been  allowed  in  the  preparation,  it  is 
believed  that  much  information  now  excluded  for  want  of  testimony  on  which  to  base 
it,  could  have  been  substantiated  and  incorporated. 

The  total  area  of  this  district,  which  is  coequal  with  the  State  of  Nebraska,  com- 
prises 75,905  square  miles,  equal  to  48,636,800  acres,  and  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the 
sinuosities  of  tne  Missouri  Bi ver ;  on  the  south  by  the  fortieth  degree  of  north  latitude ; 
on  the  west  by  the  twenty-fifth  degree  of  longitude  west  from  Washington,  as  far  north 
as  the  forty-first  degree  of  north  latitude :  thence  west,  along  this  last  parallel,  to  the 
twenty-seventh  degree  of  longitude  west  from  Washington ;  tiience  on  tne  west  by  the 
twenty-seventh  degree  of  longitude  west  from  W^ashiugton,  to  its  intersection  with  the 
forty-third  degree  of  north  latitude ;  thence,  on  the  north  by  this  la«t-named  parallel, 
east  to  its  intersection  with  the  Keya  Paha  River ;  thence  down  said  river  to  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Niobrara  or  Running  Water,  and  along  the  mid-channel  of  this  last- 
named  river  to  its  confluence  with  the  Missouri  River. 

This  tract  of  country  once  known  in  our  schools  as  the  "  Great  American  Besert,'' 
has  the  appearance  to  the  eye  of  an  immense  ocean  suddenly  transformed  into  soil — ^the 
rolling,  billowy  surface  remmding  the  observer  most  forcibly  of  the  "  vasty  deep.'*  It 
is  now  the  well-settled  opinion  or  most  scientific  gentlemen  who  have  traversed  tbcve 
plains,  that  this  entire  surface  was  at  one  time  the  bottom  of  a  great  inland  sea.  Near 
the  up-lift  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  is  found  a  belt  of  sandy  coimtry,  of  irregular  con- 
tour, to  some  extent  defining  what  was  once  the  shore  of  this  vast  body  of  water.  Anil 
also,  in  isolated  localities,  no  doubt  at  that  time  islands,  capes,  and  other  geographical 
boundaries  of  the  unsubmerged  portions  of  the  country  are  shown. 

At  the  present  time  these  sanas  bear  the  name  of  hiUs  or  dunes,  and  there  is  but  lit- 
tle doubt  in  the  minds  of  most  investigators  that  these  **  sand-hills  "  have  l>een  formed 
by  the  prevailing  winds,  piling  up  the  dry  and  loose  materials  of  which  they  are  com- 
posed into  their  present  singular  and  picturesque  forms.  It  is  noticeable  that  to  the 
prevailing  winds  they  nearly  invariably  present  the  longest  slopes,  while  the  opposite 
sides  are  generally  very  steep.  In  this  manner,  with  but  a  slight  efibrt  of  the  imaifi- 
nntion,  their  appearance  resembles  huge  billows,  all  apparently  traveling  in  the  same 
direction.  Far  to  the  south,  and  in  fact  on  both  sides  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  upheavBlf 
these  '^  sand-hills"  attest  the  presence  of  sui>erincumbent  waters  over  the  now  dry 
land. 

Every  grain  is  a  witness  to  the  fact  that  the  disintegration  and  erosion  (which  is 
still  going  on)  in  the  great  backbone  of  this  continent,  in  ages  so  remote  as  to  be  in- 
calculable,  has  furnished  these  particles  to  be  swept  down  by  mountain  torrents  to  the 
waters  which  at  that  time  covered  this  district,  and  were  steadily  depositing  the  silts 
and  slichs  which  to-day  are  yielding  such  bountiful  harvests  to  our  western  farmers. 

Sloping  from  the  great  continental  divide  to  the  east  and  south,  at  an  inclination, 
for  the  first  fifty  miles  east,  of  fifty-one  feet  per  mile,  the  country  gradually  becomes 
more  level,  the  rapidity  of  descent  gradually  changing,  CAch  succeeding  one  hundred 
miles,  as  follows :  18  feet,  9.9  feet,  6.^  feet,  6.8  feet,  and  5  feet,  showing  a  curved  surface 
from  the  Missouri  River  to  the  summit  of  the  mountains  passed  by  the  Union  Pacific 
railroad. 

East  of  the  last-named  river,  the  central  portion  of  the  State  of  Iowa  is  uplifted  so 
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as  to  fonn  a  well  defined  water-shed^  on  its  western  slope  toward  the  Missouri,  and 
00  its  east«ni  side  toward  the  Mississippi. 

The  eastern  hoiindary  of  this  district,  it  has  already  been  stated,  is  formed  by  the 
Mi!»ouri,  which  flows  through  a  vast  bottom,  bounded  by  high  bluffs  of  clay,  which, 
from  analysis,  woold  seem  to  indicate  a  trappean  origin.  Generally,  the  course  of  the 
river  hogs  the  right  bank,  leaying,  by  far,  tne  largest  portion  of  the  "  bottoms''  on  the 
eastern  diore.  The  river  itself  is  one  great  series  of  sand-bars,  and  although  navigable 
for  thousands  of  miles,  the  shifting  character  of  these  bars  renders  the  employment  of 
the  most  skillful  pilots  a  necessity.  In  these  sands,  carried  down  to  the  Missouri  by 
its  tribataiies,  we  see  to-day  the  same  geological  agency  at  work,  though  on  a  much 
noailer  scale,  which,  no  doubt,  at  a  remote  period,  deposited  the  '^  sand  hills"  of  the 
plains. 

From  carefol  soundings,  made  at  various  points  along  this  stream  in  this  State,  it  is 
now  a  pretty  clearly  demonstrated  fact  that  this  great  river  flows  along  the  line  of  a 
rapture  in  the  subjacent  rocks. 

The  engineers  employed  by  various  railroad  companies,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertain- 
ing  the  best  mode  of  constructing  piers,  and  the  best  points  for  bridges  across  the  river, 
Kive  oniform  testimony,  settling  the  fact  that  there  is  a  great  and  wide  fissure  in  the 
nnderljring  rocks,  beneath  the  river  bed.  The  rock  has  been  found  on  the  right  bank, 
but  in  extending  lines  of  soundings  across  the  river,  it  has  invariably  dropped  off  per- 
DendicnUrly  and  suddenly,  at  from  one  to  two-thircls  of  the  distance  toward  the  left 
MDk.  Estimating  the  distance  of  the  western  edge  of  this  fissure  from  the  rocky 
ezposores  at  the  oase  of  the  blu£&  on  the  right  bank  at  eight  hundred  feet,  and 
smnming  that  the  distance  from  the  bluffs  on  the  left  bank  to  tne  eastern  edge  of  the 
fiAore  is  coequal,  the  width  of  this  chasm  would  be  found  to  average  nearly  two 
miles. 

The  existence  of  this  fissure  is  a  fact.    The  width  of  it  is  still  unascertained :  but  I 
nvpectfhlly  call  the  attention  of  the  honorable  Commissioner  to  this  point,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  correcting  the  impression  that  the  dip  of  the  underlying  rocks  of  this  State 
»  to  the  northwest.    The  dip  is,  and  must  be,  to  the  southeast.    The  subterranean 
Utrcta  which  uplifted  the  superincumbent  rocks,  and,  thrusting  them  asunder,  gave  to 
this  continent  its  principal  ran^e  of  mountains,  necessarily  elevated  the  overlying 
Ms  at  the  west,  as  is  shown  in  the  general  slope  of  the  country  and  its  topography ; 
bat  that  some  XM>rtions  of  the  exposed  rocks  along  the  Missouri  should  indicate  a  dip 
to  the  west  must  be  received  as  a  local  phenomenon  dependent  on  the  forces  exerted 
St  the  time  that  the  fissure  in  which  the  Missouri  River  flows  was  made,  and  resulting, 
in  dislocations  of  a  limited  extent,  but  not  marring  the  general  geological  eftect  of  the 
piotnudon  of  tho  Rocky  Mountains.    There  is  the  utmost  confidence  in  the  minds  of 
GQan\  gentlemen,  of  hign  scientific  attainments,  in  this  State,  that  the  largest  coal  basin 
}et  discovered  will  be  found  in  the  valley  of  the  Missouri  River.    The  upturned  edge» 
of  the  carboniferous  rocks  along  the  Black  Hills,  and  the  denudation  of  similar  strata 
in  Iowa,  point,  in  their  opinion,  unerringly,  to  a  vast  body  of  coal,  extending  betweem 
ihf^  points.    It  is,  perhaps,  not  the  province  of  a  report  of  this  character  to  entei 
Ivgi^ly  into  the  geology  of  the  country  treated  of;  yet,  the  accumulating  evidence,, 
fv^ting  from  the  researches  of  scientific  men,  seems  so  conclusive  of  the  positiona 
taken  herein,  that  thev  are  submitted  in  this  crude  and  brief  form,  with  the  view  of 
raHin^  attention  to  what  seems  to  be  a  near  approach  to  the  solution  of  the  great 
f{ur«tion  agitating  the  public  of  this  State  in  re&rence  to  the  supply  of  fuel. 

1.  The  number  of  acres  of  agricultural  lands  iu  this  State  reach  an  area  of  23,959,356.58 
MTi^  and  are  divided  into  the  following  grades :  13,700,000  acres  of  the  first  class,, 
ioclofiin^  1^200.000  acres  of  the  bottom  land  and  12,500,000  acres  of  the  equally  produc- 
tive portunMof  the  upland  prairie ;  3,000,000  acres  of  tne  second  class,  comprising  those 
piftioiisof  the  State  which  are  equally  as  productive  as  the  first  class,  but  are  broken 
\j  water-worn  drains;  and  7,259,356.58  acres  of  the  third  class,  comprising  those  por- 
tions of  the  lands  of  this  State  subject  to  drought,  and  containing  more  sOicious  and 
I'M  decomposed  vegetable  matter  than  the  second  class. 

The  mineral  lands  of  Nebraska,  as  far  as  discovered,  show  only  some  small  eoal 
depofiita,  and  some  extensive^  saline  springs. 

The  coal  lands,  if  such  a  term  can  be  applied  to  the  present  thin  beds,  which  are  par- 
tially worked^  underlie  the  entire  southeastern  portion  of  the  State,  in  the  counties  of 
Rithanhmn,  Pawnee,  and  Johnson.  In  Cass  and  Nemaha  some  narrow  veins  have- 
^'r*'n  discovered,  but  too  thin  to  warrant  their  being  mined  to  advantage.  The  entire^ 
fofrr  employed,  as  txr  as  I  can  learn,  is  very  small ;  some  twelve  persons  being  engaged 
in  drifting  into  a  vein  two  feet  in  thickness,  in  township  1  north,  range  12  east,  in 
Pjwnee  Omnty  ;  and  about  the  same  force  is  mining  a  similar  vein,  in  all  likelihood  the 
*Mii«  on^  in  township  1  north,  range  13  east,  in  Richardson  County.  This  coal  is  sold 
't  the  mines  far  fifteen  cents  per  bushel,  anu  is  very  fine.  The  development  of  this 
I'ranch  of  indnstrr  is  in  its  inmncy  here,  and  does  not  warrant  as  yet  the  title  of  min- 
eral lands,  as  apfdied  to  other  portions  of  the  globe.  Nevertheless,  I  have  no  doubt 
«hen  capitaliflta  will  have  associtaed  together  for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  coal 
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queiition  in  Nebraska,  at  a  depth  of  probably  sis  handrod  to  eight  hundred  feet,  large 
workable  deposits  of  coal  wilLbe  found. 

The  saline  lands  of  the  State  comprise  46,080  acres,  containing  twelve  springs  or 
basins,  located  as  follows : 

No.  1,  the  main  basin,  in  section  21,  township  10  north,  range  6  east,  has  two  springs. 
No.  2  is  in  southwest  quarter  of  section  14,  township  10  north,  range  6  east. 
No.  3  is  in  south  half  of  section  29,  township  10  north,  ranee  6  east. 
No.  4  is  in  southwest  quai-ter  of  section  5,  t/ownship  10  nortn,  range  6  east. 
No.  5  is  in  north  half  of  section  7,  township  9  north,  range  6  east. 
No.  6  is  in  northeast  quarter  of  section  8,  township  9  north,  range  6  east- 
No.  7  is  in  northwest  quarter  of  section  3,  township  9  north,  range  6  east. 
No.  8  is  in  north  half  of  section  32,  township  11  north,  range  7  east. 
No.  9  is  in  southeast  quarter  of  section  30,  township  11  north,  range  7  east. 
No.  10  is  in  southwest  quarter  of  section  24,  to^vnship  11  nortli,  range  7  east. 
No.  11  is  in  north  half  of  section  2,  township  11  north,  range  6  east. 

All  of  these  springs  are  within  a  radius  of  ten  miles  of  Lincoln,  the  seat  of  Stat« 
government.  In  basin  No.  2  a  well  is  being  sunk,  and  by  terms  of  lease  is  to  be  sunk 
one  thousand  feet,  unless  brine  of  sufficient  strength  is  found  at  less  depth.  The  main 
basin  contains  three  hundred  acre«.  The  salt  is  made  entirely  from  surface  water,  the 
strength  of  which  is  said  to  be  50^  of  gravity,  or  16J  jwr  cent.,  33J  being  saturated 
solution.  Tliis  water,  when  exposed  to  the  smi  forty-eight  hours,  becomes  strong  enough 
to  make  one  barrel  of  salt  to  three  barrels  of  wat«r. 

All  salt  heretofore  made  has  been  by  boiling,  and  only  to  the  extent  of  50  or  60  bar- 
rels i>er  day,  at  a  coat  of  |1  50  per  barrel.  The  company  leasing  this  b<asin  is  required 
to  improve  to  the  amount  of  $10,000  the  first  year,  which  will  be  made  in  building  vat*. 

It  is  said  that  enough  brine  can  be  had  to  make,  by  solar  evaporation,  1,000  barrels 
per  day,  at  a  cost  of  25  cents  per  barrel. 

The  salt  made  is  the  purest  in  the  world,  analyzing  98^  per  cent,  of  purity,  or  curative 
power ;  being  7  f\,  per  cent,  purer  than  Turk's  island  salt. 

The  number  of  hands  employed  is  four,  and  tlie  present  capital  is  $16,000. 

This  important  branch  of  industry  is  now,  for  the  first  time,  receiving  proper  atten- 
tion ;  and  as  the  construction  of  railroads  in  the  8tat«  will  soon  furnish  ample  meaiiB  of 
transportation,  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  the  manufa<:ture  of  salt  will  8i)eedily 
attain  full  proportions,  and  contribute  largely  to  the  material  wealth  of  the  State. 

2.  The  grazing  lands  of  this  State  contain  23,251,090.73  acres,  and  consist  of  those 
portions  of  the  country  where  the  grasses  arc  sufficiently  abundant  to  maintain  stock  in 
:a  good  condition,  but  are  divided  into  two  classes ;  the  first,  comprising  12,682,410  acres, 
is  sufficiently  watered  to  provide  against  suffering  from  the  drying  up  of  the  springs 
and  smaller  streams;  and  the  second  class,  comprising  10,568,680.73  acres,  has  consider- 
^able  watiCr  in  the  drains  and  small  streams  during  spring,  fall,  and  winter,  but  which 
becomes  arid  in  the  heat  of  summer. 

3.  The  grazing  lands  covered  hy  private  claims  do  not  exist  in  this  State. 

4.  The  swamp  lands  of  Nebraska  cover  61,029  acres,  and  are  scattered  through  ninety- 
five  townships,  a«  per  accompanying  schedules ;  48,824  acres  of  these  swamp  lands  are 
•considered  by  this  office  to  be  reclaimable,  and  the  remainder  irreclaimable,  without  the 
•expenditure  of  infinitely  more  money  than  the  best  agricultural  lands  in  the  State  are 
worth  to-<lay. 

5.  The  sterile  lands  of  Nebraska,  excepting  the  "  sand  hills,"  are  so  only  in  name, 
: although  it  is  true  of  that  portion  of  the  State  immediately  east  of  Wyoming  and 
north  of  Colorado,  that  in  the  summer  there  are.sca^ons  when  the  soil  becomes  so  dry 
that  the  grasses  wither  and  seem  to  dry  up.  This  section  of  country,  however,  is 
.susceptible  of  irrigation  by  means  of  artesian  wells,  and  I  have  little  doubt  that  when 
Ihe  adventurous  tide  of  immigration  shall  have  reached  the  boundaries  of  this  section, 
the  ingenuity  and  enterj)rise  of  man  will  supply  all  deficiencies  of  water,  to  the  extent 
•of  rendering  it  fully  as  habitable  as  other  i>ortionH  of  the  Stute. 

The  great  elevation  of  the  mountains,  mimediately  west,  seems  to  assure  us  that 
copious  and  bountiful  streams  will  be  brought  to  the  surface  of  these  plains  by  means 
♦of  properly-constructed  artesian  wells. 

6.  The  lands  broken  by  mountains  must  he  sought  elsewhere  than  in  Nebraska. 
jUthough  I  have  traversed  nearly  every  part  of  the  State,  in  all  directions,  I  know  of 
no  portion  that  would  bear  so  dignified  an  appellation  as  "  motmtain." 

7.  The  timber  lands  of  Nebraska,  though  largely  disproportionate  to  the  prairie 
region,  cover  a  larger  area  than  at  first  would  be  presumed.  I  have  caused  every  town- 
ship in  the  State  to  be  minutely  examined,  and  the  area  of  timber  in  each  to  be  care- 
fully calculated,  and  the  result  proves  that  there  are  429,885  acres  of  timber  land  in  the 
State,  the  largest  part  of  which  lies  east  of  the  sixth  x)rincipal  meridixui,  and  along  the 
Platte,  Republican,  Loup  and  Niobrara  rivers. 

8.  The  number  of  cities  and  towns  in  the  State  amounts,  in  the  aggregate  to  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty-two,  of  which,  perhaps,  not  more  than  twenty-two  should  be  entitled 
cities  at  the  preisent  time. 
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The  popnlation  of  the  entire  State  cannot  be  aficertained  with  definite  certainty 
nnti]  the  taking  of  the  State  census  in  April  next ;  but  assuming  the  vote  of  the  differ- 
ent counties  at  the  presidential  election  last  faU  as  a  basis,  we  should  have  a  population 
as  follows  by  counties. 

The  number  of  persons  whose  residence  in  the  State  was  too  short  at  the  date  of 
election  to  entitle  them  to  suffirage  was  quite  large,  reaching  *very  nearly  18  per  cent. 
ot  the  voting  population,  while  the  number  registered  exceeded  the  number  of  votes 
polled  by  15  per  cent,  of  votes  recorded,  giving  the  following  approximate  result : 


Conntiea. 


Buifido 

Bnrt 

Butler 

Caad 

(>d»r 

Cnmme 

r)»koto 

Dixon 

Dod^e 

Douglas 

Gage 

hS 

JHTenoQ 

Johnnon  

KeanM»y 

Lancaster 

L'Eau  Qui  Court 

Lincrihi 

IfaduoD 

MfTrick 

Xt-nuiha 

Otfle 

Patrnee 

Platte 

SichardiMm 

SaUne 

Sarpy 

Saondeni 

Seward 


Stanntoii . . . 


Total  population. 


Yotea  polled. 


33 

4S6 

50 

i.sao 

98 
232 
299 
137 
502 
3.4.54 
366 
237 

96 
415 

48 
460 

32 
196 

46 

81 

1,237 

1,621 

.548 

334 

1,371 

123 

511 

215 

188 

33 
587 


Absentees. 


5 

68 
7 

183 
15 
35 
45 
20 
75 

518 

55 

35 

14 

63 

7 

69 

5 

30 

7 

12 

185 

243 
82 
50 

206 
18 
77 
33 
28 
5 
88 


Non-voters. 


6 

82 

9 

330 
18 
42 
54 
24 
90 

622 

66 

43 

17 

75 

8 

83 

6 

35 

8 

14 

233 

292 
98 
60 

247 
22 
93 
39 
34 
6 

106 


TotaL 


43 
606 

66 
1,623 
131 
309 
398 
181 
667 
4,594 
487 
314 
127 
552 

63 
612 

43 
361 

61 

107 

1.645 

2,156 

728 

444 

1.824 

163 

680 

286 

250 

43 
781 


Bate  of  five 
persons  per 
vote. 


215 
3,030 

330 
8,115 

655 
1,545 
1,990 

905 

3,335 

22,970 

2,435 

1,570 

635 
2,760 

315 
3,060 

215 
1,305 

305 

535 
8.235 
10,780 
3,640 
2.230 
9,120 

815 
3,400 
1,430 
1,250 

215 
3,905 


101,325 


The  following  statement  of  the  material  wealth  of  Nebraska  from  1860  to  1869,  inclu- 
sive, is  carefully  compiled  from  the  records  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  State  auditor,  and 
gives  an  approximate  exhibit  of.  the  increase  from  year  to  year.  The  amounts,  how- 
ever, (all  short  of  the  market  values  very  seriously,  for  the  reason  that  the  various  pre- 
cinct assessors  hardly  ever  give  the  full  value  of  taxable  property,  but  are  governed  in 
their  assessments,  as  a  general  rule,  by  the  statements  of  the  individuals  taxed,  and  in 
consequence  the  values  rendered  fall  short  of  the  real  market  price  fully  one-third, 
and  in  some  instances  nearly  two-thirds.  For  instance,  I  know  of  lands  valued  by 
a««!HBor»  at  $7  50  per  acre,  which  could  not  be  purchased  for  less  than  $50  per  acre. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  increase  since  the  close  of  the  late  war  ha«  been  very 
rapid,  but  this  is  partly  owing  to  the  constniction  of  the  Union  Pacific  railway. 

As  soon  as  this  corporation  shall  have  obtained  all  their  lands  in  Nebraska  from  the 
United  States,  a  verr  large  amount  will  be  added  to  the  taxable  property,  exclusive  of 
the  great  impetus  it  has  given  to  the  influx  of  wealth  into  the  State  through  im- 
migration. 
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RilLROADS  IN  NEBRASKA. 

I  append  a  list  of  all  the  railroads  projected,  in  process  of  construction,  and  com- 
pleted within  the  State.  Some  of  these  will,  no  doubt,  remain  inactive  for  some  time 
to  come,  bat  that  they  will  all,  or  nearly  all,  be  eventually  constructed  there  can  be 
bat  little  doubt.  Few  States  present  better  facilities,  so  far  as  routes  are  concerned, 
for  the  coDfltmction  of  railroads,  and  the  unparalleled  productiveness  of  the  soil  warrants, 
aod  in  a  short  time  will  imperatively  demand,  all  the  increased  facilities  of  trauspoila- 
tioD  desired  in  their  construction. 

1.  Belleeue  Union  Pacific  and  Lancaster  Railroad  Company, — Organized  June  12,  1867. 
Capital  stock  $1,000,000.  Point  of  departure  is  at  Belle vue,  Sarpy  county ;  route  to  a 
point  on  the  Union  Pacific  Railway,  thence  through  Sarpy,  Cass,  and  Lancaster  coun- 
ties to  Lincoln,  the  capital. 

2.  Xortkern  Nebraska  Air  Line  Railroad  Company, — Organized  June  7, 1867;  twenty-four 
miles  completed.  Capital  stock  $2,000,000.  Point  of  departure,  at,  and  within,  the 
town  of  De  Soto,  Washington  County ;  thence  through  the  counties  of  Washington 
and  Dodge,  or  parts  of  the  same,  to  the  town  of  Fremont,  in  Dodge  County,  Nebraska. 
LeDgth  of  road  twenty-four  miles. 

3.  Kansas  and  Xebraska  Railroad  Company. — Organized  June  10, 1867.  Capital  stock, 
$^ii"U,0OO.  Commences  at  the  Missouri  River  in  Richardson  County,  where  the  line  of 
Kannas  and  Nebraska  intersects  said  river :  thence  up  said  river  as  near  as  practicable, 
through  the  counties  of  Richardson,  Nemana,  Otoe,  Cass,  and  Sarpy,  to  the  Union  Pa- 
cific railway  in  section  15,  township  14  north,  range  13  east  of  sixth  principal  meridian. 

4.  Deeatur^  FVemont,  and  Lancaster  Railroad  Company, — Organized  June  13, 1867.  Cap- 
ital iitock  ^,000,000.  Commences  in  the  town  of  Decatur,  Burt  County,  Nebraska ; 
thenoe  by  the  most  practicable  route  to  fYemont,  in  Dodge  County ;  thence  by  most 
pncticable  route  to  Lancaster,  in  Lancaster  County. 

5.  Chicago  and  yorihwestern  Trunk  of  the  Pacific  Railroad  Company, — Organized  January 
6.  1hH5.  Capital  stock,  $1,000,000.  Termini  as  follows :  Main  trunk  commences  in  town- 
««faipli^  north,  range  12 east  of  the  sixth  principal  meridian;  thence  westerly,  through 
the  counties  of  Washington  and  Dodge,  toOmsiha  branch  of  the  Union  Pacific  railway, 
io  range  6  east  of  sixth  principal  meridian,  or  as  near  as  may  be  expedient.  (Same  as 
n«d  No.  2.) 

6.  Bellertte  and  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company, — Organized  November  30,  1865.  Cap- 
ital stock  $250,000.  Eastern  terminus  on  the  Missouri  River,  in  the  town  of  BelleAiie, 
i^Arpy  County ;  thence  through  part  of  said  county  to  the  Union  Pacific  railway  in  sec- 
ti«»D  33,  township  14  north,  range  13  east,  the  western  terminus. 

7.  yebraska  City  and  Great  h^estem  Railway  Company, — Organized  January  8, 1867. 
Capital  stock  $2,000,000.  Commences  at  Nebraska  City,  and  running  through  the  coun- 
ti«i4iif  Otoe,  Lancaster,  Saline,  Kearney,  and  the  unorganized  territory  between  Saline 
awl  Kearney  Coantics,  joins  the  Union  Paci^c  railway  at  longitude  100°  west  of  Green- 
wirh. 

^  BtUerue,  Ashland,  and  Lincoln  Railroad  Company, — Organized  August  10, 1867.  Main 
trank  commences  in  the  town  of  Bellevue,  in^Sarpy  County ;  thence  southwesterly  to 
Hatti*  Hivi^r ;  thence  up  the  same,  via  the  town  of  Ashland ;  thence  southwest  up  Salt 
Ciwk  to  Lincoln,  Lancaster  County. 

9.  Midland  Pacific  Railway  Company, — Organized  October  1,  1867.  Capital  stock 
H.<MM)jiQO  as  authorized;  amount  taken  $310,000;  amount  expended  in  surveying,  grod- 
m;.  dec,  $(^,987  42.  Begins  at  Nebraska  City,  passes  Lincoln,  and  ends  on  the  Union 
Pacific  Railway  within  one  hundred  miles  east  of  Fort  Kearney ;  to  pass  through  Ot-oe, 
lAQf^aster,  Seward,  York,  Hamilton,  and  Adams  Counties;  with  a  branch  in  Otoe 
(]4>nnty,  running  thn>ugh  Johnson,  Pawnee,  and  Gage  Counties  to  south  boundary  of 
NVhraska,  towanl  Fort  Riley,  in  Kansas. 

R  Sionx  City  and  Bellevue  Railroad  Company, — Organized  June  13,  1867.  Capital 
«tiirk  $2,000,000.  Conunences  at  Covington,  Dakota  County ;  thence  southerly,  through 
iHikota  County,  Omaha,  and  Winnebago  reserve,  Burt,  Washington,  Douglas,  and  Sar- 
pj  Coanties,  to  Bellevue,  Sarpy  County. 

II.  Semaha  Valley  Railroad  Company, — Organized  Jane  11,  1867.  Capital  stock 
ty.'O),fJ00.  Begins  at  Rulo,  Richardson  County,  thence  up  the  Great  Nemana  River  to 
i^rm  in  said  county :  thence  up  the  north  fork  of  said  river,  to  Lincoln  City ;  thence 
to  Columbus,  Platte  County;  passing  through  Richardson,  Pawnee,  Johnson,  Lancaster, 
inward,  and  Butler  Counties. 

1;^  Drcatmr  and  Columbus  Railroad  Company, — Organized  June  13, 1867.  Capital  stock 
|2,WW,000.  Commences  at  Decatur,  Burt  County,  on  the  Missouri  River :  thence  west- 
i-rly  through  Burt,  Cuming,  Dodge,  and  Platte  Counties,  to  the  town  of  Columbus. 

\X  Ftmttemomth  and  Pacific  Railroad  Company, — Organized  March  12,  186d.  Capital 
•tock  $[{,000,000.  Commences  at  Plattsmouth,  Cass  County ;  thence  to  the  nearest  prac- 
twable  point  on  the  Union  Pacific  railway,  in  Sarpy  County. 

14.  Owtaha  and  SotUhwestcrn  Railroad  Company. — ^Organized  April  8,  1868.  Begins  at 
Omaha  and  nms  through  Douglas,  Sarpy,  Dodge^  Saunders,  Ca89,  Lancaster,  Seward 
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Saliup,  and  Gage   Counties,  to  the  Big  Blue  River,  where  it  enters  Kansas.     Capital 
stock,  §3,000,000. 

15.  Topeka^  State  LinCy  and  Lincoln  Railroad  Company, — Organissed  Jannary  30,  1h6H. 
Capital  stock,  $30,000,000.  Commences  between  sections  35  and  36,  township  1  north, 
range  11  east  of  sixth  principal  meridian;  thence  northwesterly  through  Pawnee,  John- 
son,  Gage,  and  Lancaster  Counties,  to  Lincoln,  the  capital  of  Nebraska. 

16.  Lincoln,  Sioux  City,  and  FontencUc  liailroad  Company, — Organized  Februarj'  24, 1N>8. 
Capital  stock,  §2,500,000.  Commences  at  Lincoln,  Lancaster  County,  and  passes  throiijjh 
Saunders,  Dodge,  Washington,  Burt,  and  Dakota  Counties,  to  a  point  on  the  Missouri 
River  opposite  Sioux  City. 

17.  SioHX  City  and  Columbus  Railroad  Company. — Organized  Jannary  15,  1868.  Capital 
stock,  $4,000,()00.  Commences  on  the  Missouri  River,  opposite  Sioux  City, Iowa;  thenc« 
to  Union  Pacific  railway,  at  or  near  Columbus,  on  as  near  an  air-line  as  practicable, 
through  Dakota,  Dixon,  Staunton,  Madison,  and  Platte  Counties. 

18.  Lincoln  and  Platte  Valley  Railroad  Company, — Organized  July  1,  1869.  Capital 
stock,  $6,000,000.  Comnienc(;s  at  Lincoln,  thence  westerly  through  Lancaster,  Seward, 
Saline,  York,  Fillmore,  Hamilton,  Clay,  Polk,  Butler,  Adams,  Hall,  Merrick,  and  Kear- 
ney Counties,  to  the  Union  Pacific  railway,  at,  or  not  more  than  fifty  miles  from,  Gnuid 
Island  City. 

19.  Fremont,  Elkhorn,  and  Missouri  River  Railroad  Company. — Organized  Jannary  21, 
l!?^9.  Capital  stock,  $4,000,000.  Commences  at  or  near  Fremont,  Dodge  County, 
thence  westerly  through  Elkhorn  Valley,  and  branch  of  same  through  Dodge,  Burt, 
and  Dakota  Counties ;  the  main  line  nms  through  Cuming,  Pierce,  L*Ean  Qui  Court, 
or  Dixon  and  Cedar  Counties,  with  a  branch  through  Madison  and  Holt  Counties. 

20.  Burlington  and  MisHOuri  River  Railroad  Company. — Organized  May  12,  1869.  Capi- 
tal stock,  $7,500,000.  Commences  at  Plattsmouth,  Cass  County,  thence  westwardly,  up 
the  Missouri  and  Platte  Rivers  and  Salt  Creek,  through  Cass,  Saunders,  Lancaster, 
Saline,  Seward,  York,  Hamilton,  Adams,  Kearney,  Merrick,  Hall,  and  Buffalo  Counties, 
to  the  Union  Pacific  railway  at  Kearney  Station. 

21.  St.  Louis,  St,  Joseph,  and  yehraaka  Railroad  Company, — Organized  November  24, 
1808.  Capital  stock,  $3,000,000.  Begins  at  Walnut  Creek,  on  south  boundary  of  Ne- 
braska, in  Richardson  County,  thence  on  said  creek  to  Great  Nemaha  River,  up  same  to 
Salem ;  thence  along  the  North  Fork  of  Nemaha  River  to  Morand  and  Humboldt, 
Richardson  County,  and  Tecumseh,  Byron,  and  Latrobe,  Johnson  County,  via  head  of 
said  North  Fork  and  of  Salt  Creek,  in  Lancjister  County ;  thence  along  same  creek  to  Sal- 
tillo  and  Lincoln.    Reorganize<l  January  29,  1869;  route  the  same. 

22.  Fremont  and  Lincoln  Railroad  Company. — Organized  June  26,  1868.  Capital  stock, 
$2,000,000.  Begins  at  Fremont,  Dodge  County,  and  runs  southwesterly  through  Dodge, 
Saunders,  and  Lancaster  Counties,  to  Lincoln.  , 

23.  St.  Louis  and  Xebraska  Trunk  Railroad  Company. — Organize<l  December  3,  1868. 
Capital  stock,  $4,000,000.  Runs  through  Douglas,  Sarpy,  Cass,  Otoe,  Nemaha,  and 
Richardson  Counties,  to  State  line  j  from  Omaha  via  Bellevue,  Plattsmouth,  Nebraska 
City,  Brownville,  and  Rulo. 

24.  North  Xebraska  Trunk  Railroad  Company. — Organized  January'  26,  1869.  Capital 
stock,  $2,000,000.  Commences  within  five  miles  of  Dakota  City,  on  the  Missouri  Rirer, 
thence  westerly  through  Dakota,  Dixon,  Cedar,  and  L^Eau  Qui  Court  Counties,  to  or 
near  Niobrara,  L'Eau  Qui  Court  County. 

25.  Xebraska  City  and  Southwestern  Railroad  Company. — Organized  July  15, 1869.  Capi- 
tal stock,  $1,000,000.  Begins  at  Nebraska  City,  Otoe  Comity,  thence  through  Ot<H*, 
Johnson,  Pawnee,  Gage,  and  Jefferson  Counties,  to  Republican  River;  up  same,  through 
Nuckolls,  Kearney,  and  Lincoln  Counties,  to  Colorado  Territory'. 

26.  Great  XetnalM  Valley,  Lincoln  Oify,  and  Loup  Fork  Railroad  Company, — Organized 
December  19,  1868.  Capital  stock,  $1,000,000.  Commences  at  Rulo,  Richardson  Comity; 
thence  via  Falls  City  and  Salem,  in  said  county ;  thence  through  Pawnee  and  Johnson 
Counties,  at  or  near  Tecumseh  ;  thence  through  Gage  and  Lanciister  Counties,  via  Lin- 
coln ;  thence  through  Seward  and  Butler  Counties,  crossing  the  Platte  at  mouth  of  the 
Loup ;  thence  through  Platte  County  via  Columbus ;  thence  up  the  Lonp  and  to  north 
bouiKlnry  of  Nebraska  at  longitude  100*^  west  of  Greenwich. 

27.  Ashland  and  Columbus  Mailroad  Company, — Organized  April  2,  1869.  Capital  stock, 
$1,000,000.  Commcnoe^  at  Ashland,  Saunders  County,  thence  northwesterly  through 
Saunders,  Butler,  Colfax,  and  Platte  Counties,  to  Schuyler,  in  Colfax  County ;  theucc 
to  Columbus,  Platte  County. 

2"<.  Plattsmouth,  Ashland,  and  Lincoln  Railroad  Company. — Organized  February  15, 
1869.  Capital  st-ock,  $1,000,000.  Begins  at  Plattsmouth,  Cass  County,  thence  by  best 
route  via  Ashland,  Saunders  County,  to  Lincoln,  Lancaster  County. 

29.  Yankton  and  Columbus  Railroad  Cow;w«y.— -Organized  December  16, 1868.  Capital 
Rtoi-k,  $4,000,000.  Commences  on  the  Missouri  River,  opposite  Yankton,  Dakota  Ter- 
ritory, tlience  through  Cedar,  L'Ean  Qui  Court,  Pierce,  Madison,  Staunton,  and  Platte 
Counties,  to  Columbus. 

30.  Elkhorn  Valley  Railroad  Company.^Organlzed  Fehmairy  2, 1869.     Capital  stock, 
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^i,000«000.  CommenceB  at  Omaha,  Douglas  County,  and  terminates  at  the  month  of 
Niobrara  River;  runs  through  Douglas,  Dodge,  Washington,  Cuming,  Staunton,  Pierce, 
Wayne,  Cedar,  L'Eau  Qui  Court,  and  Madison  Counties. 

31.  fit,  LottU,  Omaha,  and  Dakota  Bailroad  Company, — Organized  Au^st  19,  1868. 
Capital  stock,  $4,(XK),000.  Begins  at  Omaha  and  ends  on  Missouri  Hiver,  opposite 
Sioux  City ;  runs  through  Douglas,  Washington,  Burt,  Omaha  reservation,  Dakota, 
Dixon,  Cedar,  and  L*Eau  Qui  Court  Counties. 

32.  St.  LouUty  St,  Jo9eph,  and  Fort  Kearney  Bailroad  Company, — Organized  Novemher  17, 
HV*.  Capital  stock,  $500,000,  with  right  to  increase  same  to  $10,000,000.  Begins 
on  State  line  where  South  Fork  of  Great  Nemaha  crosses  same  in  southeast  comer  of 
Pawnee  County ;  thence  through  Pawnee,  Gage,  Jeflferson,  Nuckolls,  Clay,  Adams,  and 
Kearney  Counties,  to  Fort  Kearney,  with  privilege  of  hranch  to  Lincoln. 

33.  lAncotn  and  State  Line  Bailroad  Company.— Organized  February  8,  1869.  Capital 
Btocky  ^,000,000.  Begins  at  Lincoln ;  thence  southerly,  through  Lancaster,  GagCi,  John- 
son, and  Pawnee  Counties,,  t-o  State  line  at  Turkey  Creek,  Pawnee  Coimty. 

34.  Bulo^  MisHOuri  Biver^  and  State  Line  Bailtvay  Company. — Organized  January  2, 1869. 
Capital  Mtock,  $200,000.  Begins  at  Rulo ;  thence  through  Richardson  County  to  State 
line,  w  thin  ten  miles  of  Missouri  River. 

35.  Brotmrine  and  Fort  Kearney  Bailroad  Company, — Organized  June  17, 1867.  Capi- 
tal stock,  $2,000,000.  Begins  at  Brownville  runs  through  Nemaha,  Johnson,  Gage, 
Jeffemon,  Saline,  and  Fillmore  Counties,  to  Fort  Kearney. 

%.  Little  Xemaha  Biver  Bailroad  Company. — Organized  August  5, 1869.  Capital  stock 
^Vii.OUO.  Begins  at  junction  of  Long's  Branch  and  Little  Nemaha  River  in  township, 
h  north,  range  14  east,  Nemaha  County ;  thence  to  the  Midland  Pacific  railroad  at  Nur- 
•ery  Hill,  Ot4>e  County ;  route  along  Little  Nemaha  River. 

Tkf  Union  Pacific  Bailtcayy  now  completed,  traverses  the  whole  length  of  Nebraska, 
^♦^atwardly,  mainly  along  the  valleys  of  Platte  River  and  Lodge  Pole  Creek,  entering 
Wyoming  sixteen  and  a  half  miles  north  of  its  southeast  comer. 

The  Xortk  Xehraska  Mr  Line  Bailroad,  from  Do  Soto  to  Fremont,  is  also  completed. 

The  Burlington  and  Missouri  Biver  Bailroad  (Nebraska  division)  and  the  Midland  Padfio 
art  in  process  of  construction. 

.Vioong  the  other  projected  roads,  Nos.  1  to  36,  many  cover  the  same  route,  and  the 
total  length,  therefore,  is  more  than  when  these  roads  shall  have  been  built. 

Renune. — Number  of  railroads  complete*!,  two ;  length,  488  miles.  Niunber  of  rail- 
runU  lieing  graded,  two;  length,  114  miles,  first  sections.  Number  of  railroads  pro- 
ht«d.  thirty  4ive ;  total  length,  3,950  miles;  total  amount  of  capital,  $118,650,000,  oxclu- 
^Te  of  Union  Pacific  Railroad. 

«  IRRIGATION. 

It  may  not  be  oat  of  place,  in  a  report  of  this  character,  to  say  a  few  words  on  the 
irtilijert  of  supplying  water  in  those  districts  which  become  arid  during  the  heated 
t^-nn  of  sammer.  It  is  now  a  nretty  well  established  fiwt  that  the  country  which  sup- 
ptini  the  waters  flowing  into  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  receives  its  moisture  from 
tik*  Pacific,  in  the  neighborhood  of  latitude  30^  south,  where  it  is  conveyed  by  upper 
rarr^QtA  and  precipitated  along  the  mountains  and  numerous  small  lakes  east  of  the 
K«H>ky  Mountains. 

The  diiTerence  in  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  at  the  points  of  evaporation 
tn«l  precipitation,  is  greater  in  tho  spring  and  winter;  but  becomins^  more  equalized 
in  the  hotter  months  of  summer,  we  fail  to  observe  so  great  a  rain  fall  at  this  time  as 
^^  do  in  tho  other  seasons  named,  and  oonseciuently  there  are  portions  of  Western 
N«>hraAka  which  suffer  annually  from  the  long  continued  drought  of  the  summer 
QHinth^  It  is  tnie  that  the  snows  of  the  mountains  west  of  this  State,  melting  under 
thr  indaence  of  the  sun  in  early  summer,  feed  the  springs  and  streams,  keeping  the 
latter  in  a  swollen  state  till  the  early  part  of  July;  but  the  high  inclination  of  the 
disturbed  aqneoos  formation  of  rooks  bordering  these  mountains  on  the  east,  along 
th«*  anticlinal  axia  of  upheaval,  causes  those  strata  to  receive  and  convey  a  large  por- 
tu>o  of  the  precipitated  rains  to  a  great  depth,  and  for  a  long  distance  east  below  the 
mrCace. 

A»  £ar  east  an  longitude  24^  west  of  Washington,  the  high  upland  prairie  of  Nebraska 
U  !<ubji^t  to  drought  in  extremely  warm  weather. 

Frum  longitude  27"^  to  24<^  west  the  fall  of  the  surface  eastward  is  at  the  rate  of  10.34 
ff^X  per  mile,  and  it  is  not  until  a  more  gradual  descent  occurs  that  the  rains  seem  to 
avail  in  rendering  and  keeping  the  soil  sufficiently  moist  for  fhrming  purposes. 

In  thta  belt  of  country  there  are  numerous  streams  and  cafions  which  afibrd  abundant 
gnMf^  along  their  accompanying  bottoms,  and  considerable  timber  for  fuel ;  but  on 
the  high  upland  prairie  it  will  be  neccessary  to  adopt  artificial  means  for  supplying 
the  bu-k  of  mcHiatnrp  in  the  soil. 

Artciiian  wells  will,  no  doubt,  be  used  for  this  purpose  at  the  proper  time ;  and  aa 
the  undedying  strata,  across  this  portion  of  Nebraakai  ore  not  Bupi)osed  to  be  at  a 
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greater  angle  of  inolination  than  6'  or  T,  there  is  every  probability  that  copions 
perennial  streams  of  water  will  be  cut ;  but  owing  to  the  nearly  vertical  dip  of  the 
aqueous  rocks  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  ft  is  altogether  likelr 
that  a  considerable  depth  will  have  to  be  obtained  before  any  large  supply  can  be 
reached. 

The  very  great  altitude  of  the  mountains  above  the  plains  furnishes  reasonable 
grounds  for  presuming  that  tlie  introduction  of  these  wells,  as  a  means  of  fiirniHhing 
an  artificial  supply  of  water  to  those  portions  of  the  plains  where  it  is  now  deficient, 
will  prove  successful. 

Another  means  of  obtaining  water  is  by  damming  the  cafions,  and  allowing  them  to 
fill  up  with  the  surface  water  accumulated  from  rains  during  the  rainy  season ;  and 
the  same  plan  may  be  adopted  with  the  drains  of  these  uplands.  Mr.  Hans  Thieltwn, 
chief  engineer  of  the  Burlington  and  Missouri  River  railroad,  informs  me  that  this 
method  nas  proved  successful  along  the  line  of  that  railroad  in  the  State  of  Iowa. 
Selecting  some  point  along  the  raviue  or  drain,  where  the  distance  across  is  shortest, 
the  erection  of  a  dam  prevents  the  escape  of  the  waters,  and  secures  an  abundant 
supply  up  the  course  of  the  oaHon  throughout  the  entire  year. 

Where  these  water-worn  drains  can  be  found  in  elevated  portions  of  the  prairie,  (and 
they  are  quite  plentiful  in  that  situation  in  Western  Xebraska,)  the  supply  of  wat«r 
thus  obtained  could  be  used  advantageously  over  lower  portions  of  the  country.  Of 
course,  it  would  be  highly  important  iu  the  construction  of  these  dams  to  avoid  too 
great  depth  in  the  water  accumulated,  as  this,  if  too  deep,  would  involve  immense 
pressure  on  the  dam,  necessitating  greater  expense  in  its  construction  and  more  risk 
in  its  permanency. 

X  am.  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

ROBT.  R.  LIVINGSTON, 
Surveyor  General  Distriot  Iowa  and  X^ratka, 

Hon.  Joseph  S.  Wimon, 

Commisnoner  Gtneral  Land  OJHoet  Washington  Cityf  D*  C. 


GENERAL  LAND   OFFICE. 
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SCHEDULK  A. — Li»t  of  toumi  and  dHes  in  the  State  of  Nebraska,  eaei  of  ^tk  principcX  meridian 


Kame^ 


Nohart 

Rolo 

Arwo 

St.su^ben 

WiUianuiTiUe 

St.  Dfrvin 

Fills  City 

An-her." 

Elmore 

Aftpinwall 

HilWble 

BrownrUIe 

8al<»in 

Elkt«i 

>'<-malui  City 

Lociwt  Grove 

Peru 

Mill. 

MilwsRanch 

\IVllii 

Dawfioo'sMin 

MoBood 

Monterey 

^KTnuui 

London 

Plattoiuraih I 

OnapoUs 

Belkme I 

mmfbat^ 

Atbeu 

HomboUt 

Lmg  Bnuich 

P<«p«u 

Clifton 

Howard 

I^Uware 

Faftoryrllle 

Union ........ 

Mnont  PleMant * 

Three  Groves 

Larimer 

S«pv 

Papillion 

OauJu 

Flormce 

Plt^ttntYale 

Table  Kock 

5priB«  Creek 

Grant 

LiaUm .'. 

Watte  Valley .."'.!  I !.'.' I . 

fort  Cnlboim 

Do  Soto 

WiwdTille  ,  .'.*.'. *.l  .* .* 

PiwueeCity 

Batkr 

Ttrtunaeh... 

Helena 1."."  !'*"." ! 

Knraeryirni          '"_'_"" 
Em^noD 

y«^ing  Water 

Aeua 

PUtt&fd. ...!!*.".'.*.!'".! 

Kennard . . 

Hair .V.V.V.'.'.'.*.'.'! 

Coming  Cl^ 

Bono 

HoiiM«tc«d .  .'.V.V.V 
ArisQiia 

Trkama 

C#^BtnlcityV.V.!"i;.*.*; 
•  esia 

Hrtidricka  ...'.*.  1  ".*.!".  1 '.  i 

5S7»ciiae i  W'.". 

Glen  Boek 

*>tfle  City. .*!.'!'.";*.""." 

^f^braaka  CHt 

^yvakag...:. 


Sec 

T. 

B. 

£. 

34 

1 

18 

16 

1 

18 

13 

3 

17 

1 

3 

17 

30 

3 

17 

31 

4 

17 

10 

1 

16 

1 

1 

16 

SO 

3 

16 

90 

4 

16 

83 

4 

16 

7^18 

5 

16 

3 

1 

15 

34 

3 

15 

1 

4 

15 

7 

4 

15 

16 

6 

15 

1 

1 

14 

33 

3 

14 

31 

3 

14 

23 

3 

14 

19 

3 

14 

17 

3 

14 

S9 

4 

14 

16 

5 

14 

7,12 
13&16 

12 

13&14 

6Scl 

13 

14 

1,6 
31&36 

13^14 

13&14 

35 

1 

13 

17 

3 

13 

3 

3 

13 

20 

3 

13 

28 

5 

13 

3 

5 

13 

16 

6 

13 

17^18 

7 

13 

97 

10 

13 

13 

10 

13 

a  5 

10 

13 

36 

11 

13 

96 

13 

13 

21 

13 

13 

31 

14 

13 

15&93 

15 

13 

31 

16 

13 

25 

1 

12 

33 

3 

13 

31 

6 

13 

10 

6 

13 

15 

13 

13 

10 

13 

12 

11 

17 

12 

30&21 

18 

13 

30 

31 

12 

36 

3 

11 

23 

4 

11 

28 

5 

11 

8 

6 

11 

17 

8 

11 

10 

8 

11 

33 

11 

11 

6 

13 

11 

36 

13 

11 

5 

17 

11 

1  &13 

18 

11 

34 

19 

11 

13 

19 

11 

34 

90 

11 

14 

21 

11 

19 

21 

11 

3 

23 

11 

31 

5 

10 

19 

7 

10 

11 

8 

10 

90 

6 

14 

1 

7 

14 

4ik9 

8 

14 

7 

9 

14 

Names. 


Kenosha 

Rock  Blnff. 

Elkhorn  SUtion... 

Elkhorn  City 

Belle  Creek 

Silver  Creek 

Golden  Spring 

Decatnr 

Tipp'a  Branch 

Crau  Orchard 

Liberty 

Bryaon 

Latrobe 

Solon.. 

Palmyra 

Salt  Creek 

Aahland 

Headland 

BeUe  Creek  Station 

Fontanelle 

Covington 

Wilaon 

Avoca 

Centre  Valley 

Eight-mile  Grove.. 

Glendale 

Louisville 

Blue  Spring 

Saltillo 

Stephens  Creek. . . . 

Cedar  Bluffs 

TimbervUle 

G«dena 

Jackson 

Beatrice 

Paris 

Centreville 

Lincoln  City 

Gregory's  Basin . . . 

Benton 

North  Bend 

Pebble  Creek 

Oak  Springs 

St.  Charles 

West  Point 

DeWitt 

Elmwood 

South  Bend 

Forest  City 

Iron  BlufEs 

Chicago 

Primrose 

Swan  City 

Blue  Island 

Crete 

Camden 

Lin  wood 

Buchanan 

Lime  Creek 

£lmont. 

Dixon 

Rock  Creek 

Equality 

West's  MiJa 

Hilford 

Schuyler 

Seward 

Canton 

Antelope 

Pleasant  Bun 

Eldorado 

Dakota 

Hooker 

Laona 

Rebecca 

Camp  Creek 

Fremont 

Jalapa 

Logan , 

Omadi 


Sec. 

T. 

33 

11 

9&16 

11 

12 

15 

10 

16 

9 

17 

36 

82 

25 

23 

23 

2 

23 

2 

8 

4 

29 

2 

26 

6 

7 

6 

8 

7 

2 

6 

16 

12 

1 

12 

12 

14 

12 

17 

17 

18 

20 

29 

13 

8 

33 

10 

5 

10 

1 

11 

19 

13 

7 

13 

17 

8 

6 

8 

13 

10 

26 

17 

10 

17 

81 

20 

36 

89 

34 

4 

96 

5 

37 

8 

33&36 

10 

15 

10 

90 

17 

7 

17 

36 

20 

14 

20 

31 

21 

34 

22 

4 

22 

34 

11 

34 

12 

14 

13 

36 

14 

14 

15 

9 

IS 

15 

5 

27 

6 

87 

8 

32 

9 

26 

17 

9 

17 

32 

32 

2 

23 

27^28 

32 

26 

2 

27 

5 

30 

9 

2 

9 

2 

17 

21 

11 

2 

23 

10 

1 

30 

S3 

34 

17 

9 

28 

12 

.   5 

28 

6 

24 

9 

10 

14 

16&21 

17 

5 

18 

10 

19 

23 

87 

£. 


14 

14 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

9 

9 

9 

0 

0 

9 

9 

9 

0 

9 

9 

9 

0 

9 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

G 

6 

6 

6 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

9 

9 

9 

0 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 
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List  of  toums  and  dUes  east  and  tcest  of  6lh  principal  meridian — Continued. 


Names. 

Sec 

T. 

B. 

Names. 

Sec 

T. 

B. 

St.  John 

30 
Res'n. 

18 
26 

29 

1 

17 
32 
12 
32 

^8' 
7 

W. 

3 

3 

27 

6 

liOne  Tree 

15 

13 
13 
12' 

6 

Otoe  Asrencv 

280-Mile  Station 

SB 

Chapman 

•  7 

1 

Oenoft 

McPherson 

Secret  Grove 

Grand  Island  Station 

OgaUala 

17 

11 

9 

Cottonwood 

Niobrara 

5 

l^hite  Cloud  Station. . . . 
Kearney  City 

6 
19 

9 

8 
8 
9 

23 
32 
33 
3. 
17 
10 

1 
24 

9 
17 
33 
10 
32 
13 
13 

13 

Gilmoro 

13 

Junction  Village 

20 

10 

9 

Plum  Creek 

90 

North  PUtte 

Elm  Creek  Station 

Clinton 

28 

e 

2 

30 

17 

29&30 

33 

2 
22 

8 
6&7 

8&17 

Id 

Albaville 

13 

10 

11  1 

E. 

Biir  SDrincr 

S 

ViUlev  City 

Bes'n. 

8 

14 

St.  James 

i 

Potter 

St.  Helena 

i 

Kearney  Station 

26 
24^25 

9 

8 

15 
18  ' 

Bie  Sandy 

1 

Honeville 

Columbus 

1 

Sidney 

Beaver  Crossing 

Bose  Creek 

1 

Fort  Kearney 

Besn. 

8 

15 

w. 

Buahnell 

I 

22 
4 

10 
29 
11 
4 
27 
36 
10 
30 

33 

30 

4 

7 

10 

17 

22 

23 

31 

31 

1 

16 

9 

11 

E. 

6  : 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

4 

W. 

3 

21 

24 

i 

Norfolk 

1 

Ponca 

McFadden 

3 

Dry  Creek 

Monroe 

2 

Olive  Branch 

Frankfort 

S 

Middle  Creek 

Midway 

S4 

Wallace 

Santee  Airenc v 

7&8 

5 

Bismarck 

Brady  Island  Station .... 

27 

Lake  View 

Brewer's  Ranch. ........ 

31dc:36 

6&7 

Newcastle  ...  ...... 

Clark 

Lonia 

Grand  Island  City 

O'Fallon's 

22 

11 

9 

Jenkins's  Mill 

Silver  Creek 

Wood  River  Station 

LodfTP  Pole 

33&34 

10 

13 

Plnm  Creek  Station 

Nebraska  Centre  Station. 
Antelooe .........  ...... 



14&23 

9 

14 

Willow  Island 

Total  number  of  towns  and  oities  in  Nebraska,  222. 


SUBVBTOB  GEITBBAL'S  OFFICE, 

PkUttmouth,  ilu^21, 1809. 


ROBT.  R.  LIVINGSTON. 
Surveyor  Otneral  Dittrid  Iowa  and  AV^roita. 
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ScBEDLXB  B. — AffricuUitral,  Imber,  mnamj),  and  othtr  lancb  fn  SAnulia. 


X  1 5 


■Tlif  thn-f  IIdh  of  tirtal  nmu  nb 

i>;  Ihinl,  ihi?  muI  arra  oT  th'i'  KmIc.  ' 
fcil"-  in  J.11.  Tl.MS.  of  whieh  there 


i.— SloJtaoii  tkoieiiig  l\e  amount  c^-pendol  for  nalarieK  of  mmyor general  and  clerkt  ittring 
fital  year  ending  Jane  30,  1660. 

*jn»rt»r  Mflinft  »<-ptember  30,  lefid 11.523  91 

(^nirtn  enilioK  IH*cnil*r  31,  ie«a 1,559  78 

4ii»rt«  mJing  Match  31.  1S69 1,775  00 

iiBKlCTnjdiDB  June  30, 1860 1.671  14 

ToUl 6.529  83 


302  EEPORT  OF  THE  SECRET ABY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 

B. — Statement  showing  the  amount  expended  for  rent  of  office  and  incidental  expenses  during 

fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1869. 

Quarter  ending  September  30,  1868 $313  18 

Quarter  ending  December  31,  1868 342  65 

Quarter  ending  March  31,  1869 281  90 

Quarter  ending  June  30, 1869 398  12 

Total 1,335  85 


RECAPITULATION. 

Salaries  of  snrveyor  general  and  clerks  during  the  fiscal  year $6, 529  83 

Rent  of  office  ana  incidental  expenses  during  the  fiscal  year 1, 335  85 

Total 7,865  68 


ROBT.  R.  LIVINGSTON, 
Surveyor  General  Distrid  Iowa  and  Xebraska, 
SuuvKYOB  General's  Office. 

PUttamouth,  August  21, 1869. 


QENEBAL  LAND   OFFICE. 
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D. — Statement  showing  description  and  area  of  land  for  which  t4fHm8h»p  plats  amd  demriffye 
lists  have  been  furnished  to  the  Oinaka  land  districtf  Onuthaj  Nd^rajskOy  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1869. 


1 

Township  and  range. 

Acres. 

Triplicate  plats— 
when  aent. 

S 

•  . 

Is 

1^ 

Townshin   9  north.  raniFO  17  west 

33, 017. 17 
33,006,08 
33, 013. 30 
33,030.59 
33. 071. 33 
33, 068. 11 
33, 03a  33 
33, 051. 10 
33,  8hl.  31 
33,904.72 
33,  374. 03 
32,773.34 
32, 282. 13 
22, 971.  58 
22,928.48 
22,  8H7,  48 
22.965.11 
23, 191.  55 
32,  646. 94 
22.  866,  77 
23,014.06 
33,964.64 
33,657.00 
23,363.15 
33, 027. 53 
33, 018. 03 
32, 991. 33 
32, 944. 90 
22, 959. 28 
22,949.98 
33,992.17 
22, 958. 16 
32, 958.  84 

Sept.  18, 1868 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Nov.  35, 1868 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Not.  25, 1868. 
Da 

TownnhiD  10  north  ranee  17  west 

Townshin  1 1  north,  rauco  17  west 

1)0. 

Townnhin  12  north  ranire  17  west 

Da 

Townshin    9  north,  ran^o  18  west 

Do. 

Towiisldn  10  north,  ranire  18  west ... 

Da 

ToAvnMhin  1 1  north  ranife  18  west 

Da 

Townfdiin  12  north  rauifp  18  west 

Da 

Township  16  north,  ranue   9  west 

Da 

Townnhin  16  north  mnm)  10  west 

Da 

Townshin  16  north,  ranue  11  west 

Da 

Townsliio  16  north,  ranue  13  west 

Da 

Townshin  13  north,  rautre  13  west 

Da 

Townshin  14  north,  ranire  13  west 

Da 

Townsliio  15  north,  ranee  13  west  

Da 

Towni*hin  16  north,  ranee  13  west 

Da 

Townshin  13  north,  ranirti  M  west 

Da 

Townshiu  14  north,  raiitfe  14  west 

Da 

Townshin  15  north,  ranse  14  west 

Da 

Townsliin  16  nortli.  ranire  14  west 

Da 

Townshin  13  north,  ranire  15  west. 

Da 

Townsliin  14  north,  rauiro  15  west 

Da 

Townshin  15  north,  ramre  15  west 

Da 

Townsliin  16  north,  ranue  15  west 

Da 

Townshin  13  north,  ranee  16  west 

Da 

Townshin   9  north,  ranee  19  west 

Da 

Townshin  10  north,  raucro  19  west 

Da 

Townshin  11  north,  ranee  19  west 

Da 

Townshin  12  north,  ranee  19  west 

Da 

Townshin   9  north,  ranee  90  west 

Da 

Townshin  10  north,  ranee  30  west 

Da 

Townshin  1 1  north,  ranee  30  w€^t 

Da 

Townshii)  13  north,  ranee  30  west. 

Da 

Total  acres 

754, 762. 28 

E. — Statement  showing  desaHpiion  and  area  of  land  for  which  township  plats  and  desaiptire 
liMts  have  been  furnished  to  the  Kebraska  City  land  district,  Linooln,  Ae&rtuJta,  during  tht 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1869. 


Township  and  range. 

Acres. 

Triplicate  plats— 
when  sent. 

• 

li 

©.a 
1  > 

Townshin  7  north,  ranee  20  west 

22,990.98 
19, 675. 64 
22,911.78 
21,  843. 28 

2,  521.  54 

14. 041. 00 

1                   3.96 

6, 350. 81 

1 

May  90,1869 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Hay  30, 1969. 
'Da 

Townshin   8  north,  ranee  20  west 

Townshin   7  north,  ranee  31  west. 

Da 

Townshin   8  north,  ran ee  21  west 

Do 

Townshin   9  north,  ranee  31  west 

Da 

Townshin   9  north,  ranee  33  west 

Da 

Townshin  10  north,  ranee  32  west 

Da 

Townshin  10  north,  ranee  23  west 

Da 

Total  acres 

110, 338. 99 

GENEBAL  LAND   OFFICE. 
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V.-^fUatememt  thotemg  description  and  area  of  land  for  irhich  township  plats  and  deacripUre 
Untn  kart  been  fumiahed  to  the  BrownvUle  land  district ^  Beatrice^  N^roMka,  during  the  fiscal 
rar  mOng  June  30,  1869. 


Township  and  range. 

Acres. 

Triplicate  plata— 
wheu  sent. 

1 

11 

TovBship  I  north,  range  17  west 

22,562.05 

May  20, 1809 

May    20,1869. 

SCRTITOR  (rRyERA1.*8  OFFICR, 

PkMsmoutk,  Avfftut  21, 1869. 


ROHT.  R.  LTVINOSTON, 
Surveyor  General,  Dinirict  of  Iowa  and  Xebraaka. 


G,—.^atirmeni  skotring  description  and  area  of  land  for  tthidi  township  plats  and  descriptire 
lintH  kare  been  furnished  to  the  Grand  Island  land  district,  CoUtmbuM,  Xt^raskay  during  the 
.<«ra/  year  ending  June  30,  1869.  • 


Township 'and  range. 


Trvnahip  I?  north,  range  9  west. . 

TM«D»hip  1»*  north,  nuige  9  west  . 

T.«WB»hip  19  north,  range  9  west. . 

r»vBAhip  a)  north,  range  9  west . . 

T..wTwh!p  17  north,  range  10  west. . 

I<»«ui«kip  |«J  north,  range  10  west. . 

T'  «nji|ilp  19  north,  range  10  west  . 

\'  vnMiip  JO  north,  ran^ce  10  WMt. . 

J-  •luhtp  17  north  range  11  wi'st. . 

T  •iwHip  I**  north,  range  11  west. . 

l"«ii>hip  19  north,  rangt*  It  west.. 

1  *  t.»hip  :ao  north,  range  U  west. . 

r  •«tt«ih.p  17  north,  range  12  west.. 

•  •  vnsiiip  19  north,  range  12  west. . 

I  ••«  n*btp  -jO  north,  range  12  west . . 
^"«B««hip  17  north,  range  13  west. . 
1  *  iwUitp  IH  north,  range  13  west . . 
l'>«Di4ap  19  north,  range  13  west. . 
•«n»hip  17  north,  range  H  west. . 
•wAvliip  it<  north,  ranse  H  west. . 
•«ii«hip  14  north,  range  16  west. . 
M  DMbip  15  n<»rth.  range  16  west. . 
«D«hi|i  16  north,  range  16  west. . 
'ItvnAhip  9  north,  range  19  west. 
■  T««vnRhlp  10  north,  range  19  west. 
'  rovoMlitp  I]  north,  range  19  west. 
'  i'  '>wiwihip  12  north,  range  19  west. 

r»«tt^ip  ft  north,  range  20  west. 
'  I^ownship  9  north,  range  20  west. 

•  Township  10  north,  range  20  went. 
.«*«n«hip  II  north,  range  20  west. 

•  T  waahip  12  north,  range  20  west. 
^  '^aphip  "s  north,  range  21  west. . 
I*«B»hip  9  north,  ran^e  21  west  . 
J  "ViiMhip  10  north,  range  81  west. . 
Tuwtt*bip  II  north,  range  21  west  . 
Tovushtp  12  north,  ran^ce  21  west. . 
r..wn»hip  9  Borth,  range  22  west  . 
1  •'wn«hip  10  north,  range  22  west  . 
lovasbip  II  north,  range  22  west. 
r.  vB^htp  12  north,  range  32  west  . 
'i  fwuabip  9  north,  range  93  west . . 
1  ovnship  10  north,  range  0  west. . 
li'vaOup  II  north,  range  23  west. . 
l»vaalup  12  aotth,  range  83  wert. . 


T 

T 
I 

T. 
]• 


Total 


Acres. 


23, 046. 88 
22, 961.. 12 
22.  965. 19 
23, 004.  75 
23, 032.  07 
22, 9(>a  26 
22.  9t<7. 99 
22, 947.  87 
23. 055.  25 
22.  994. 51 
22,  92a  55 
22,992.75 
22,47&39 
22,962.20 
22,e00.29 
23, 045. 90 
22, 697. 00 
22, 529. 14 
23, 107.  46 
23,029.:)6 
23, 012. 08 
22,990.73 
22,923  58 


717.60 
17, 395. 23 
23, 021. 03 
23, 008.  68 

23,  ooa  17 

5,  468.  49 
22,759.73 
22,  99a  44 
22, 961.  48 
23.027.00 
13, 580. 05 
22,975^68 
22,  e7a  91 


771,300.01 


I 


"Eg 

Is 


May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 


20,  1869 

20.  1869 

20,  1869 

20,  1869 

20,  1869 

90,  1869 

20,  1869 

20,  1869 

20,  186U 

20,  1869 

20,  1869 

20,  1869 

20,  1869 

20,  1869 

20,  1869 

20,  1869 

20,  1869 

20,  1869 

2Q,  1869 

20,  1869 

20,  1869 

20,  1869 

20,  1869 


May  20,   1869 


May  20, 

1869 

May  20. 

1869 

May  20, 

1869 

May  20, 

1869 

May  20, 

18(59 

May  20, 

18(t9 

May  20, 

1869 

May  20, 

1869 

May  20, 

1869 

May  20, 

1869 

May  20, 

1869 

May  20, 

1869 

May  20, 

1869 

i 


a. 

-a 
&  V 
>  aB 

4^    9 


May  20, 
May  20, 
MaV  20, 
May  20, 
May  iH), 
MaV  20, 
May  20, 
May  20, 
May  20. 
May  20, 
May  20, 
May  20. 
May  20. 
May  20. 
MttV  20, 
May  20, 
Mny  20. 
May  20, 
May  20, 
May  20, 
May  21), 
May  20, 
May  20, 
MaV  20, 
MaV  20, 
MaV  20, 
May  20, 
MaV  20, 
MaV  20, 
MaV  20, 
MaV  20, 
May  20. 
May  20, 
May  20. 
May  20, 
May  20, 
May  20, 
May  20, 
May  20. 
MaV  20, 
MaV  20. 
May  20. 
May  20, 
May  20, 
May  20, 


1869. 
1869. 
1869. 
1869. 
1869. 
1869. 
1869. 
1869. 
1{?69. 
18(59. 
1869. 
1869. 
1869. 
1869. 


1869. 
1869. 
1869. 
1869. 
18t59. 
1869. 
1869. 
1869. 
1869. 
1869. 
1?09. 
1869. 
1869. 
1869. 
1869. 
1869. 
1869. 
1869. 
1869. 
1869. 
1869. 
1869. 
1869. 
1869. 
1869. 
1869. 
1869. 
1869. 
1869. 
1869. 


•  PlaU  of  these  townships  sent  to  Omaha  before  change  of  district. 

^ ^  , ROBT.  R.  LIVINGSTON. 

HnrsTOB  Gdcvbal  •  Offick,  Surveyor  Oeneral,  DietriU  Iowa  and  Ndtraska, 

I'ImtUmmaky  AuguH  21, 18S0. 

20   I 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OP  THE  INTERIOR. 


H. — Statement  of  the  estimated  ezpensCf  number  of  miles,  and  character  of  surveyd  imw  hei9g 
made,  for  which  contracts  have  been  entered  into,  and  which  are  chargeable  to  appropriations 
of  July  *20,  18(58,  and  March  3,  1869. 


Kames  of  deputies. 

o   . 

Si 

s§ 

^. 

8 
8 

11 

11 

13 

16 

16 

16 

17 

17 

17 

18 

18 

18 

20 

30 

20 

21 

21 

21 

22 

22 

23 

23 

24 

24 

25 

25 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

19 

Standard 
lines. 

Exterior 
lines. 

i 

§ 

1 

Meandering 
lines. 

Rate  per 
mile. 

Estimated 
cost. 

Conditioii  of  the  work. 

Cuirenee  &  Homason 

Mites. 

MiUt. 

Miles. 
780 

1 
Miles.] 

$5  13,900  00 

36  1    .*»         if»  An 

One  township  surveyed, 
(hi  Republican  River. 
Six  towntihips  surveyed. 
On  Loup  River. 
Four  townships  surveyed. 
In  the  field 

Do 

William  Hardin 

180 

"24' 

5 
5 
5 

900  00 

120  00 

2  inn  on 

Do 

William  E.  Daugherty 

AVilti*e  6i  Lonadale 

430 

186 

6     1  116  on 

Do 

900 

"60 

1 

10 

4,500  00 

300  00 

.')  i«2n  nn 

Do. 

Do 

On  Platte  River. 

AUason  &,  Kelsev 

312 

In  the  field. 

Do 

84 

6       .'wu  on 

Do. 

Do 

480 

5 
6 
5 
5 

10 
7 
6 
7 
6 
6 

10 
7 

10 
7 

10 
7 
7 
6 

3,400  00 
1,224  00 
4,500  00 

200  00 
1,230  00 
1,638  00 
2,880  00 
3,856  00 
2,160  00 

504  00 

960  00 
3,184  00 
1,900  00 
2,184  00 
1,470  00 
2,961  00 
1,008  00 
1  410  00 
72  00 
8,160  00 
3,096  00 
3,600  00 
3,000  00 

960  00 
7,  812  50 

Do. 

Park  &•  Campb^ 

904 

Do. 

Do..... !*. 

900 

...... 

"46' 

D<i. 

Do 

On  Platte  River. 

Burcb  &  Warner 

123 

In  the  field. 

Do 

234 

Do. 

Do 

480 

Do. 

Paul  &,  Gilbert 

408 

Do. 

Do 

360 

"m 

Do. 

Do 

On  Platte  River. 

Nelson  Buck 

96 

"igo 

"147 

In  the  field. 

Do 

312 

■••••■ 

Do. 

W.  E.  Sc  J.  W.  Daugherty.  .. 
Do T......... 

..•-•. 

Do. 

312 

Do. 

Hiram  C.  Fellows 

••«••■ 

Do. 

Do  

433 
144 

Do. 

William  Hardin 

Do. 

Do 

835 

Do. 

Do 

"12"!    -6 

1    6 

36       6 

On  Platte  River. 

James  McBride 

360 
480 
600 
500 

In  the  field. 

Bradbtim  A:  Patrick 

Do. 

Chi^rh  »  Wimpf 

6 

6 

10 

25 

Do. 

P.  C.  Patt«T-8on 

"96 
312| 

Do. 

Paul  &  (iilbert 

Do. 

0.  N.Chaffee 

Do. 

Totals 

l,276i 

2,307 

6,675 

292 

71, 109  50 

SUBVEYOR  OkKERAL*  OFFICK, 

Plattsmouth,  August  21, 1869. 


ROBT.  R.  LIVINGSTON, 
Surveyor  General  IHstriet  Iowa  and  XtbraAa. 


I. — Estimate  of  sums  required  for  the  extension  of  thept^lic  surreys  in  the  State  ofytbratis 

for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1871. 

STANDARD  LINES. 

Fifth  standard  parallel  north  from  second  guide  meridian  west  to  State  line, 
252  miles,  at  $10  per  mile t2,520 

Third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  guide  meridians  west  from  fourth  to  fifth 
standard  parallel  north,  120  miles,  at  |10  per  mile 1,200 

Total  estimate  for  standard  lines 3,72J* 

EXTERIOR  LINES. 

Townships  21  to  32  north,  ranges  9  to  16  west,  inclusive,  936  milefi,  at  |7  per 
mile |6, 553 

Townships  1  to  4  north,  ranges  25  to  32  west,  inclusive,  312  miles,  at  $7  i>er 
mile 2,164 

Townships  1  to  8  north,  ranges  33  to  42  west,  inclusive,  744  miles,  at  $7  x»er 
mile 5, 90^ 

Townships  15  north,  ranges  27  to  32  west,  inclusive,  66  miles,  at  |7  per  mile. . .         4^^ 

Townships  16  jiorth,  ranges  25  to  32  west,  inclusive,  42  miles,  at  $7  per  mile. . .         294 
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Townships  15  and  16  north,  ranges  43  to  48  west,  inclusive,  98  miles,  at  $7  per 

mile $672 

TowDsiiip  33  north,  ranges  11  to  16  west,  inclusive,  20  miles,  at  $7  per  mile . . .  140 

Total  estimate  for  exterior  lines 15,512 

SUBDIVISION  LINES. 

Township  4  to  6  north,  ranges  22  to  24  west,  inclusive,  540  miles,  at  $6  per 

mile f3,240 

TowTwliip  14  north,  ranges  17  to  24  west,  inclusive,  480  miles,  at  $6  per  mile. . .  2, 880 

Township  7  north,  range  25  west,  60  miles,  at  $6  per  mile 360 

Townships  1  to  3  north,  ranges  20  to  24  west,  inclusive,  900  miles,  at  $6  per 

mile 5,400 

Township  8  north,  ranges  25  to  32  west,  inclusive,  480  miles,  at  $6  per  mile 2, 880 

Townships  9  to  11  north,  ranges  29  to  32  west,  inclusive,  720  miles,  at  $6  per 

mile 4,320 

Township 9 north,  ranges  26  to  23  west,  inclusive,  180  miles, at  $6  per  mile. ...  1, 080 

Township  14  north,  ranges  30  to  32  west,  inclusive,  180  miles,  at  $6  per  mile. . .  1, 080 

Township  15  north,  ranges  27  to  32  west,  inclusive,  360  miles,  at  $6  per  mile  . .  2, 160 

Township  15  north,  ranges  49  to  55  west,  inclusive,  420  miles,  at  $6  per  mile. . .  2, 520 

Township  16  north,  ranges  25  to  32  west,  inclusive,  480  miles,  at  $6  per  mile. . .  2, 880 
Townships  14  to  16  north,  ranges  35  to  40  west,  inclusive,  1,080  miles,  at  $6  per 

mile 6,480 

Township  14  north,  ranges  41  to  46  west,  inclusive,  360  miles,  at  $6  per  mile. .  2, 160 
Townships  10  to  12  north,  ranges  33  to  40  west,  inclusive,  1,440  miles,  at  $6  per 

mile 8, 640 

Townships  *^  to  ^  north,  ranges  9  to  16  west,  inclusive,  1,918  miles,  at  $6  per 

mile 11,508 

Township  33  north,  ranges  11  to  16  west,  inclusive,  217  miles,  at  $6  per  mile. .  1, 302 

MeiBdere  in  the  foregoing  subdivisions,  180  miles,  at  $6  per  mile 1, 080 

Total  estimate  for  subdivisions 59,970 

Total  estimate  for  exterior  lines 15, 512 

Total  estimato  for  standard  lines 3,720 

Total  sum  required  for  surveys  in  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1871 79, 202 

ROBT.  R.  LIVINGSTON, 
Sureeyor  General  District  Iowa  and  Nebraska, 
ScivBTOR  General's  Office, 

FlatUrmouth,  August  21, 1869. 


^—EfUmate  of  sums  required  for  office  expenses  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1871. 

^^hry  of  snrveror  gen  eral $2, 000 

i^alanr  of  chief  clerk 1,600 

Salary  of  principal  draughtsman 1,300 

^«lary  of  assistant  draughtsman 1, 200 

Stlaiy  of  ar«Mintant 1,200 

J^alary  of  two  copyists  at  $1,100  each 2,200 

Oflee  rent,  messenger,  stationery,  fuel,  &c 2, 000 

Binding  two  hundred  field-l>ook8  in  fifty  volumes 100 

Total 11,600 

ROBT.  R.  LIVINGSTON, 
Surveyor  General  District  Iowa  and  Nebraska, 

SCITETOB  GeXERAL's  OfFICE, 

PUUtstnouthf  August  21, 1869. 
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K. — Statement  of  office  work  performed  from  August  1, 1868,  to  March  1, 1869,  heing  snn 
months f  by  two  draughtsmen  and  two  copyists ^  as  compared  with  work  to  be  done  by  Mm 
force  during  the  fall  and  winter  of  1869-^0,  showing  the  necessity  of  additional  force  » 
this  offi<x. 


Character  of  work. 


Township  phits  of  suhdi  visions,  1868-'€9. 


Extent.       ;  Amonnt 


ChA  Lk». 
00      91 


Total  old  work  completed  *. . . 
Total  of  new  work,  1869^'70 1 . 

Excess  of  new  work  over  the  old . . . 
Diagrams  of  exterior  lines,  1868-*69 

Total  old  work  completed  t-  -  - 
Total  of  new  work,  1869-'70f . 

Excess  of  new  work  over  the  old . . . 

Diagrams  of  standard  lines,  1868-'69 

Total  old  work  completed 

Total  of  new  work,  I8e9-'70f  . 

Excess  of  new  work  over  the  old. . . 


$1,290  06 
2, 400  6^ 

4. 17f.  07 
2,406  93 

1.5305  07 
1.  K^-I  13 
2, 55(^75 
1,3X)» 
l.d60» 
3<iD  10 
906  31 
3,009  97 


219   4.560 
348  !5,351 


71 
00 


16 
OO 


22,804  43 
32.106  00 


1863  47 

504.% 

504  n 

1,874  t55 

7157  58 


10 
16 

752 
2,307 

43 

00 

83 
00 

i  515  38 
16,149  00 

6 

1,554 

36 

" 

11.633  72 

6 
6 

72 

72 

40 
59 

43 

87 

1735  05 
W7  4d 

12 

58 

145 
86b 

20 
00 

30 
00 

1.452  53 
8,680  00 

722      59      70      7,827  47 


*  Transcripts  and  descriptive  lists  of  each  town  made  by  copyists. 

\  Transcripts  and  desoiiiitlve  lista  to  be  made.  X  Transcripts  of  each  mile  made  by  copyists. 

The  excess  of  new  over  the  old  work,  with  the  same  force,  requires  five  months  more  time,  and  wonld 
delay  some  of  the  surveyor's  accounts  nine  months,  showing  that  an  additional  draughtsman  sod  copy- 
ist are  absolutely  required  to  perform  the  work  within  a  reasonable  time  after  the  not«>H  are  received. 

ROBT.  R.  LIVINGSTON, 
Surveyor  General  District  qf  Iowa  and  Aebracfco. 
SUBVETOB  General's  Office, 

Plattmwuth,  AuguH  31, 1869. 


Ko.  18  r — Annual  Report  of  the  Surveyor  General  of  Kansas. 

Surveyor  General's  Office,  District  of  Kansas, 

Lawrence,  Kansas^  September  21,  1869. 

Sir  :  In  accordance  -with  your  instmctions  of  April  14, 1869,  I  herewith  snbmit  (in 
dnplicate)  my  annual  report  of  the  surveying  operations,  together  with  a  map  showing 
the  progress  of  surveys  in  this  district,  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1869. 

field  work. 

All  surveys  contracted  for  by  my  predecessor,  out  of  the  appropriation  of  July  20, 
1868,  are  completed.  The  greater  portion  of  these  surveys,  on  account  of  the  Indian 
hostilities,  was  abandoned  in  the  fall  of  1868 ;  but  an  extension  of  time  was  granted, 
and  they  were  executed  in  the  spring  of  1869.  Contract  No.  335,  and  the  subdivisional 
lines  of  contract  No.  337,  wore  completed  in  1868. 

Out  of  special  deposits  there  have  been  surveyed  the  strip  of  public  land  lying 
south  of  the  Cherokee  Neutral  Lands ;  the  twenty  acre  tract  of  the  Leavenworth  Coal 
Company,  situated  in  the  southeast  comer  of  the  Fort  Leavenworth  military  reserve ; 
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and  a  wagon  road,  one  hnndred  feet  wide,  along  the  south  side  of  the  Fort  Leavenworth 
militaiy  iwerre. 

Four  contnu'ts  have  been  entered  into  ont  of  the  appropriation  of  March  3,  1869,  for 
surreys  in  tliia  district.  The  deputies  are  now  all  in  the  held,  and  expect  to  complete 
their  work,  if  not  molested  by  hostile  Indians,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  December 
next  Five  men  of  the  surveying  party  of  Armstrong,  McClure,  and  Armstrong,  were 
attacked  on  the  6th  of  this  month  by  eleven  Cheyenne  Indians.  These  Indians  made 
desperate  aitempts  to  kill  three  of  the  party,  but  without  success.  In  the  fight  the 
sorrejors  killed  one  Indian  and  wounded  two.  This  one  attack  will  not  cause  the 
Bsrreyors  to  abandon  their  work.  Mr.  Armstrong  states  that  they  are  vigorously 
protecotiiig  their  surveys. 

OFFICE  WORK. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1869,  the  field-notes  of  fifty-one  townships  of 
sobdirisional  lines  have  been  transcribed  and  transmitted  to  the  department. 

Plat8  in  triplicate  of  fifty-one  townships  were  made,  and  the  required  copies  trans- 
■itted  to  the  department  and  the  proper  local  land  offices. 

Thirty  township  plats  of  the  Sac  and  Fox  lauds  were  made,  and  transmitted  to  the 
T(ygeka  land  office. 

nfky-one  descriptive  lists  have  been  prepared  and  transmitted  to  the  proper  local 
liod  offices. 

A  transcript  of  the  field-notes  of  the  base  line  through  ranges  forty-one,  forty-two, 
andibrty-thrtfe  west,  was  made  and  furnished  the  surveyor  general's  office  of  Nebraska. 

Diagnuns  of  the  Leavenworth  Coal  Company's  land,  and  the  wagon  road  along  the 
•Mith  bonndar>-  of  the  Fort  Leavenworth  military  reserve,  were  made  and  copies  trans- 
Biitted  to  the  department. 

Snce  the  first  <if  July,  1869,  plats  in  triplicate  and  transcripts  of  field-notes  of  the  sub- 
^Tiaonal  lines  of  forty  townships  have  been  made,  and  the  required  copies  transmitted 
to  the  department  and  the  proper  local  land  office.  Also,  transcripts  of  field-notes, and 
^i»iSnm  of  the  exterior  lines  of  forty  townships  have  been  made  and  transmitted  to 
the  departments 

There  are  yt?t  remaining  in  this  office  of  last  year's  appropriation  thirty-three  town- 
>hipi  of  .-iabdivisioDal  lines,  three  hnndred  and  twelve  miles  of  standard  and  one  hun- 
^ni  and  sixty-two  miles  of  exterior  lines,  of  which  transcripts  of  field-notes  and  plats 
hiTc  to  be  ma«le. 

In  eonnection  with  the  above,  the  usual  amount  of  miscellaneous  busings  has  been 
pcdbfmed,  of  which  no  detailed  statement  can  well  be  given. 

EXTENSION  OF  PUBLIC  SURVEYS. 

In  my  letter  submitting  estimates  for  surveys  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1871, 
I  proposed  the  surveying  of  all  the  lands  granted  to  the  Kansas  Pacific  Railway  Com- 
pany that  remain  as  yet  unsurveyed.  This  road  is  already  completed  in  advance  of 
the  line  of  surveys ;  and  there  are  now  in  progress  of  construction  sixty  miles,  which 
*ill  carry  it  beyond  the  boundary  of  Kansas. 

A  petition,  signed  by  nineteen  settlors,  askine  for  the  surveying  of  the  country  lying 
hetween  the  Arkansas  River,  the  north  boundary  of  the  Osage  trust  lands,  aud  the 
te  l^ide  meridian  west,  has  been  received  in  this  office.  These  persons,  who  have 
h«n  rwiding  there  for  two  and  three  years,  describe  the  country  as  very  fertile,  and 
veil  ad^tea  to  cultivation,  and  say  that  it  is  rapidly  filling  up  with  a  farming  popu- 
lation. 

Tbtt  year's  immigration  exceeds  largely  that  of  any  preceding  one,  and  the  number 
» 'vtimated  at  one  hundred  thousand.  There  is  no  doubt  of  an  increase  next  year, 
l^tlements  have  been  made  during  the  last  two  years  on  our  most  remote  western 
frwilier,  and  beyond  the  line  of  surveys. 

The  above  facts,  in  my  opinion,  are  a  sufficient  proof  that  a  further  extension  of  pub- 
lic surreys  is  ue**«i«sary ;  and  I  hope  that  my  estimates  for  the  surveying  service  will 
fecctTe  a  favorable  consideration. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  estimated  ar6a  of  the  State  of  Kansas  is  81,318  square  miles,  or  52,043,520  acres. 
Of  this  there  is  surveyed  48,318  square  miles,  or  30,923,520  acres,  leaving  an  area  of 
33,flW  aqnare  miles,  or  21,120,000  acres,  over  which  the  lines  of  public  surveys  have  yet 
to  be  extended. 

The  area  of  land  covered  by  Indian  reservations  or  allotments  is  8,214.64  square 
mikA,  or  5^>7y376.47  acres.  This  estimate  does  not  include  the  lands  owned  by  the 
^yandott,  Shawnee,  and  other  Indians  not  having  reservations.    These  Indians  have, 
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to  a  great  extent,  become  citizens,  and  sold  part  of  their  lands.    Under  these  cinmm- 
stances,  I  am  unable  to  ascertain  the  correct  area  of  the  laud  yet  in  their  poeaessioii. 
The  following  tabular  statement  exhibits  in  detail: 


Iowa  retenre,  (ai  much  ss  Hei  in  Kaiimui) 

Otoe  reserve,  (an  mach  as  lies  in  Kaniui) 

Kaniias  diiniiUMhed  reiterve 

Sac  and  Fox  dimlnlMhed  reserve 

Otiage  diminirihed  reserve 

Kickapoo  diminished  reserve 

Kicl(upo<>  alU'tioent 

Pottawatomie  (allotted  and  in  common)  about. 


Total. 


8qaare  miles. 

Acrei. 

S3. 00 

14,060.00 

53.50 

34, 24a  00 

125.64 

80, 409.  re 

240.62 

153,99T.« 

7,  r>PO.  00 

4,  rA  900- 00 

29.90 

19, 137.  85 

12,  9e 

8.312.  14 

350.00 

334,000.00 

6,214.64 

5,257,376147 

The  area  of  agricultural  land  in  this  8tat«  is  60,918  square  miles,  or  38,977,520  acres, 
including  17,000  square  miles,  or  10,880,000  acres  of  mineral  lands.  The  area  of  mineral 
land,  and  not  agricultural  land,  is  3,000  square  miles,  or  1,9*20,000  acres.  Total  amount 
of  mineral  land,  20,000  square  miles,  or  12,800,000  acres.  The  grassing  lands,  princi- 
pally lying  west  of  the  ninety-ninth  degree  of  longitude  west  of  Greenwich,  cover  an 
area  of  20,400  square  miles,  or  13,056,000  acres. 

Swamp  lands  and  mountain  ranges  do  not  exist  in  the  State.  In  the  extreme  western 
and  southwest  portion  there  is  a  small  proportion  of  sterile  land,  the  estimated  area 
of  which  is  900  square  miles,  or  576,000  acres;  but,  by  the  x>lanting  of  forest  trees  and 
irrigati<m,  the  same  may  be  reclaimed. 

1  ne  area  of  timber  land,  as  estimated  from  actual  surveys  and  other  reliable  data,  is 
4,000  stpiure  miles,  or  2,560,000  acres. 

Kansas  has  at  present  nineteen  cities  of  first  and  second  class,  and  two  hondred  and 
ninety-seven  towns. 

The  aggregate  length  of  railroads  completed  is  seven  hundred  and  forty-four  miles; 
in  pfogrcMs  of  construction,  two  hundred  and  eighty-five  miles,  and  projected,  five  hun- 
dred and  eighty-seven  miles.  Of  the  roads  now  in  progress  of  construction,  at  least 
one  hundred  mUes  will  be  completed  by  the  first  of  January  next.  St>mo  of  the  pro- 
jected roads  are  not  permanently  located,  and,  therefore,  a  change  of  location  may 
shorten  or  lengthen  the  present  distances. 

Across  tli#  Missouri  River  at  Leavenworth  the  building  of  a  railroad  and  wagon 
bridge,  of  iron  sub  and  superstructure,  is  in  progress.  The  same  is  to  bo  completed  by 
next  spring. 

The  following  tabular  statement  exhibits  in  detail  the  different  railroads  in  Kansas: 


Name  of  road. 


KanoRH  Pacific  railway 

Leaven wortli  and  Lawrence  branch 

Central  branch  of  Pacific 

MiMi>onri  River  road ■ 

Leavenworth,  Atchiiion,  and  Northwestern, 
Leavenworth,  Lawrence,  and  Galveston... 

Mli««onri  River,  Port  Scott,  and  Gnlf 

Topelia  and  Santa  ("6 

Sontbern  branch  of  Pacfic railroad 

St.  Jofeph  and  Denver 

AtchiHon  and  Nebrai>ka 

Pleanant  Hill  and  Lawrence 

Leavenworth  at\d  Topeka 

L^av»-nworth  and  Olatbe 

Lawrence,  WakaruMa.  and  Denver 

Olatbe  and  Ottawa  railroad 


Total 


« 


a 

o 
u 


s 


a 

s 

o  S 


-6 

u 
At 


405 
31 

100 
23 
21 
28 
60 
27 
34 
15 


30 

» 

' 

60 

«5 

40 

60 

32 

86 

24 

7? 

34 

86 

36 
39 


744 


285 


4T 
90 

5 


The  educational  interests  of  Kausas  are  in  a  most  flourishing  condition.  No  otier 
new  State  has  ever  paid  equal  attention  to  free  schools  and  other  public  in8titutiou!i> 
The  following  statements  show  the  condition  of  our  public  school  system  : 

There  are  1,37*2  school  districts  in  the  State;  number  of  white  pei-sons  of  school  afiW, 
71,160;  number  of  colored  persons  of  school  ages,  4,900  j  number  of  x>erson8  enrolled  in 
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piblic  schools,  45,140,  of  whom  1,940  are  colored  children ;  number  of  pupils  in  other 
tlisn  public  flchools,  2,169;  number  of  male  teachers,  746;  of  female  teachers,  855; 
amount  paid  for  teachers'  wfk^esy  ^3,878  54  ;  number  of  school- houses,  953;  value  of 
»  honl-houses,  $S13.062  75 ;  total  productive  school  fund,  $518,813  79. 

Besides  the  public  schools,  Kansas  has  a  St<ate  university,  an  agricultural  college, 
n  Stat4'  normal  school,  a  blind  asylum,  and  a  deaf  aad  dumb  asylum.  The  Methodists 
hive  Baker  University ;  the  Congregationalists  have  Washburn  College ;  the  United 
Brethren,  Lane  University ;  the  Episcopalians  have  a  female  seminary;  the  New  School 
Prw!»yti»riau8  have  Wetnlore  Institute;  the  Baptists,  Ottawa  University;  the  Old  School 
PreAUyt4'rians  have  Highland  University  and  the  Geneva  Institute.  The  Christian  de- 
nomination is  establishing  a  college  at  Otturawa.  The  Catholic*  have  two  colleges, 
mdlf*  and  female,  at  Leavenworth,  both  very  large  institutions.  They  also  have  schools 
at  St  Mary's  mission,  at  St.  Bridget,  and  at  the  Osage  mission. 

I  have  endeavored  to  procure  from  our  State  and  county  officials  statistical  informa- 
tion in  order  to  preiMire  estimates  of  the  productive  and  commercial  resources  of  the 
State;  but  Kansas  being  without  a  bureau  of  statistics,  and  the  officers  of  the  different 
ninnties  not  c<»Uecting  such  information,  I  am,  therefore,  left  without  any  data  to  pre- 
pare the  d(«ired  reports. 

During  the  last  year  no  new  discoveries  of  minerals  of  any  importance  have  been 
Duwie.  A  rpfwrt  of  the  discovery  of  immense  beds  of  iron  ore,  three  miles  west  of  Pond 
CrM'k,  in  Western  Kansas,  has  been  extensively  circulated,  but  it  has  never  been  con- 
firmwl.  Professor  G.  C.  Swallow,  State  geologist,  in  his  geological  survey  of  1866,  re- 
i*»rt»  that  there  are  beds  of  iron  in  the  sandstone  of  the  cretaceous  (f )  system  in  Central 
Kjnjtait;  but  the  sand  mingled  with  the  oxide  of  iron  wiU  render  the  most  of  it  useless 
f»»r  mannfacturing  purposes.  Extensive  beds  of  the  same  are  probably  found  in  the 
tJ-rtiar>-  strata  in  the  western  portion  of  the  State.  Kaolin  has  recently  be^n  discov- 
rmi  within  two  miles  of  Sheridan,  the  present  terminus  of  the  Kansas  Pacific  road,  a 
spwrimen  of  which  has  heen  forwarded  to  your  department.  Brown  coal  (or  lignite)  is 
niintil  on  the  Smoky  Hill  and  it«  tributaries,  and  used  aa  fuel  by  the  Kansas  Pacific 
Eail^ay  Company.  In  the  eastern  counties  coal  is  now  mined  to  a  considerable  extent, 
and  i^'fonnd  in  large  (]nantity  and  superior  quality.  The  Leavenworth  Coal  Com- 
I<in.v,  in  shafting  for  coal,  discovered,  at  a  depth  of  three  hundred  feet,  a  stratum  of 
marMe  over  twc^lve  feet  in  thickness,  a  s]»eciraen  of  which  has  been  forwarded  to  your 
dt iiartment.  This  marble  is  a  dolomitic  of  silicate  of  magnesia^  (pearl  siiar  marble,)  a 
nmipohition  more  indestructible  than  Italian  marble. 

The  rliniate  of  Kansas  and  the  entire  west  has  undergone  vast  changes.  Every  year 
\h'Tr  hail  been  a  noted  increase  of  the  fall  of  rain.  From  the  1st  of  January  to  the  iHt 
«»f  S»»|»teml>er  the  aggregate  fall  of  rain  was  thirty  inches,  and  during  JiAe,  July  and 
.4n;ni.'»t,  nineteen  inches,  amounting  to  over  six  inches  more  than  the  mean  for  thirty- 
toiir  years.  Thene  remarkable  changes  have  unquestionably  been  brought  about  by  the 
(ultivation  of  the  soil  and  the  planting  of  forest  trees  and  orchards.  Kansas,  instead 
of  (liminiNhing  its  forests,  is  constantly,  by  planting  and  cultivation,  increasing  thorn ; 
and  the  favorable  result  is  already  made  manifest  by  the  Increased  productiveness  of 
th«*  •tftil  and  the  more  equal  distribution  of  moisture. 

In  Ir^  all  the  country  lying  west  of  the  6th  principal  meridian  was  regarded  as 
■n^'jert  to  dronirht.  and  unfit  for  cultivation;  and  settlers  then  residing  in  that  section 
••f  the  State  did  not  raise  enough  for  home  consumption.  Now  that  very  country  pro- 
dnc#*  from  forty  to  fifty  bushels  of  grain  jier  acre. 

In  not  a  very  remote  time  the  so-called  "Great  American  Desert"  will  be  inhabited 
^y  an  indnstrioufl  population,  whose  homesteads  will  be  ornamented  by  shrubbery  and 
b'^l;rirfl,  and  groves  oi  forest  trees  and  orchards  will  shade  the  great  plains  and  hillsides 
of  Kansan. 

The  crops  of  the  present  year  are  the  best  and  by  far  the  most  abundant  ever  raised 
in  Kansas.  Of  wheat,  com,  oats,  barley  and  potatoes,  there  has  been  an  immense  yield 
in  every  part  of  the  State,  and  there  will  be  a  large  surplus  for  exportation.  The  fruit 
rnip  has  also  been  very  large,  especially  of  apples,  pears,  and  grapes ;  peaches  not  being 
*o  |»lentifiil  as  last  year.  In  Doniphan,  Leavenworth,  Douglas,  and  Riley  counties  there 
arr  Urge  vineyards,  and  considerable  attention  has  been  paid  to  wine-making.  The 
ITiifits  ijoro  fruit-raising  in  the  older  counties  are  alreiuly  large. 

Id  «x»nchision  I  respectfully  invite  your  attention  to  the  accompanying  tabular  state- 
ments, which  form  a  part  of  this  report : 

A.~Names,  duties,  and  salaries  of  persons  employed  in  the  surveyor  generaVs  office 
daring  the  year  ending  June  30, 1869. 

R.--iBams  expended  for  salaries  of  surveyor  general  and  clerks  during  the  year  ending 
Jone  30. 1869. 
r.— Bxpenditnres  of  the  office  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1869. 
I>. — ^Amoants  deposited  by  individuals  for  the  survey  of  public  lands,  up  to  June  30, 

E.— The  extent  and  cost  of  surveys  executed  during  the  year  ending  June  30, 1869. 
l\ — ^Sombera  and  area  of  townships,  plats  and  transcripts  of  field-notes  of  which 
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have  been  transmitted  to  the  department,  and  plats  and  descriptiTe  lists  furnished  the 
hical  Innd  offices  at  Junction  City  and  Humboldt,  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1869. 

G. — Numbers  and  area  of  townships,  plats  of  which  have  been  furnished  the  local 
land  oftice  at  Topeka,  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1869. 

H. — EHtimated  expeiiwe,  numl>er  of  miles,  and  charact4»r  of  work,  for  which  contracts 
have  been  entered  into,  and  chargeable  to  the  appropriation  of  March  3,  1869. 

I. — Estimate  of  sums  requirea  for  the  extension  of  surveys  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1871. 

J. — Estimate  of  sums  required  for  office  expenses  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1871. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

C.  W.  BABCOCK,  Surveyor  GmeraL 

Hon.  Joseph  S.  Wilson, 

C-ommissioner  General  Land  Office, 


A. — Statement  showing  the  nameSy  duties,  nativity,  whence  appointed,  and  rate  ofcompenmtiM 
per  annum,  of  persons  employed  in  the  suireyor  generaVs  office  of  Kansas,  during  tht 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1869. 


yame. 


H.  S.  Sleeper 

C.  W.  lialHWM-k  . . 

H.  C.  KiiMH 

AV.  B.  Cove! 

J^ohii  Bnrr 

J.  F.  Taylor 

Elinha  Diefeudorr 
Jaiues  Bickuell . 


Duty. 


Surveyor  general , 

do do 

Chief  clerk 

Principal  draughtsman. 

Accountant 

Coi>\i8t ■. 

do 

Memenger 


^•"'^ty-  i.^S, 


New  York 
Vermont.. 
Virginia  ...  I 
New  York  | 
(yonuecticuf 
New  York. 

«'o 

England . . . 


Kansas. 
Kau8aH. 
Kansas. 
Kansas. 
Kansas. 
Kansas. 
Kansas. 
Kansas. 


Term  of  service. 


July  1. 1868.  to  Mav  26. 1869  '♦2,00© 
--        -        -  -  .^j^ 

1,3(* 

1,100 


Mny  27  to  June  30,  lt)69 

Entire  year 

. .  do.. .  .do 

July  1, 1868,  to  Mar.  31. 1869 
July  1. 1868.  to  Aug.  1«,  1868 
Nov.  17. 1868,  to  Mar.31. 1869 
Entire  year 


B. — Statement  showing  the  amount  expended  for  salaries  of  surveyor  general  and  derit 

during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1869. 

Quarter  ending  September  30,  1868 $1,65.3  53 

Quarter  ending  December  31, 1868 1,659  51 

Quarter  ending  March  31,  1869 l.J^WW 

Quarterending  June 30, 1869 1,071  15 

Total 6,lSi  19 


C— Statement  showing  amount  expended  for  rent  of  office  and  incidental  expenses  during  tkt 

fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1869. 

Quarter  ending  September  30,  1868 $425?  95 

Quarter  ending  December  31, 1868 379  70 

Quarter  ending  March  31,  1869 404  85 

Quarter  ending  June  30,  1869 4:21  64 

Total 1,635  14 

RECAPITULATION. 

Salaries  of  surveyor  general  and  clerks  during  the  year |6, 181  !9 

Rent  of  oiUce  and  incidental  expenses  during  the  year 1, 6115  14 

Total 7,819  33 
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D. — StaiemaU  ahncing  the  amounta  deposited  hy  individuals  for  the  survey  of  puhlic  lands  up 

to  June  30, 1869. 


By  whom  deposited. 


S.th  J.  Child.. 
Mk-luMo]  Dwire 
S.  M.  StrickJ«r. 
C.  A.  Logmn  . . . 

M.Belwtcdn.... 


M.  B«>lwtein... 


Total 


Bateofdepoait. 


Jane  27,1867.. 
Dec.  23, 1867. . . 
Feb.  14,1868.. 

Oct  8,1868 

C  Oct.  26. 1868  \ 

{Feb.  12, 1869  > 

Mar.  23,1869.. 

May  20.1869.. 


Amount  of  deposit. 


For  cost  of 
survey. 


|75  00 
35  00 

125  00 
20  00 

450  00 

65  00 
150  00 

920  00 


For  compensa- 
tion of  clerks. 


125  00 
15  00 

125  CO 
10  00 

125  00 

25  00 
35  00 

360  00 


Total. 


flOO  00 

50  00 

250  00 

30  00 

575  00 

90  00 
185  00 

1,280  00 
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f.^Skkmtni  $kowing  Vie  defcripiUm  of  Umds  and  area  of  same  for  which  duplicate  plats  and 
tnuueripti  of  fieldr  notes  hare  been  transmitted  to  the  department y  and  triplicate  plats  and  de- 
teriptirr  lutta  hare  been  furnished  the  local  land  office  at  Junction  Cityy  during  (lie  fiscal  year 
^^Jtmt^j  1869. 


Township  and  range. 


TovBahip  6Mmth 
TowTtfhip  Tflouth 
Towo-thip  8  fWQtb 
TowQ«htp  6  nouth 
Tovmthip  7soatb 
TovBjifajp  p  sonth 
T<nni»hip  16  anntb 
T«WTi*hrp  ITanuth 
Tovwhip  It^  Mmth 
TevBHJifp  19  south 
Towiwhip  30  Month 
TawiMhip  16  limit  h 
Tovivhip  17  MHith 
TowBAhip  18  Hfjuth 
Tawnwhip  19  qnaih 
Tatwnwhip  90  fMmth 

ToWTb*liip  16  HMlth 

Tovtwhip  17  sonth 

Townnbip  16  aooth 

ToTTwhip  19  noiith 

Tan»hjp  30  M>uth 

T«wii*hip  16  Bonth 

Twmnhip  17w>nth 

Towi»hip  1»<  Mmth 

Twrwhip  19  Aonth 

T«nni!thip  18  wmth 

Tirmship  19  mmth 

T«»wn»hip  30  nouth 

TftTDfthip  U  «mith 

Township  12  wmth 

T«wnj»bip   6  Mmth 

T9ini»h:p   7  fwrnth 

T-»*Ti«hip   P  fu>iith 

T««Tn»hip   9»imth 

TtmtHhip  10  iwmth 

T«*T»«hip  II  Mmth 

T.rtni«.!i:p  12  fu>nih 

T«»wi(-hip    6  {Mtiith 

T«r«T^ip    7  iwmth 

To»Ti«*iip   %  Mmth 

TowTmhip    9  wmtii 

Tt»wTB«hip  10  »(mth 

Tr»vTi^hip  11  iwmt'* 

Toviuhip  li  ft^mt 


ran^ 

ran|?e 

rang*' 

rang** 

raujif 

range 

range 

range 

range 

range 

range 

range 

range 

range 

range 

range 

range 

range 

nuige 

range 

range 

range 

range 

range 

range 

range 

range 

range 

raugf 

range 

range 

range 

range 

range 

range 

range 

range 

range 

range 

rang«" 

range 

range 

range 

range 


13  west.. 
13we«t.. 

13  west.. 

14  we*it.. 
H  west. . 
14  went. . 

9  west . . 
9  we«t. . 
9  weHt. . 
9  wt'St.. 

9  went. . 

10  went . 
10  went . 
10  west . 
10  west , 

10  we«t . 

1 1  we«»t . 
1 1  west . 
11  went . 
11  went  , 
11  west . 
13  west . 
13  west  . 
13  weat , 
13  we«t  , 
13  went 
13  went 
13  we8t 
33  west 

32  went 

33  west 
33  went 
33  west 
33  weHt 
23  went 

23  west 
33  west 

24  west 
24  west 
24  west 
24  west 
24  west 
24  west 
24  west 


TM^. 


Aert*. 
22, 47a  92 
23, 530.  93 
22, 79a  09 
22.773.20 
22,  891. 10 

22,  98a  12 

23. 194. 21 
23,233.42 
23, 317. 01 
23,350.63 
23,334.23 

23,  Oia  68 
23. 005. 92 
23, 061. 47 
23, 0*36.  79 
19, 584.  39 
23, 064. 16 
22,939.26 
22,  957. 24 
23, 970. 15 

4,306.32 
23, 188.  85 
23, 034.  94 
23,967.00 
20, 691. 15 
22,998.90 
19, 771. 94 
42a  90 
23.001.53 
22,  947. 37 
22,  716.  25 
22,966.35 
22, 975. 10 
22,960.62 
23,003.40 
33, 081.  75 
22, 951.  54 
23, 007.  71 
23, 13a  20 
23, 084.  83 
22,  94a  30 

22. 975. 22 
23,895.88 
22, 849.  Ti 


Plata  and  fleld-notes— 
when  transmitted. 


962, 416. 70 


Angnst  6, 

Angust  6, 

August  6. 

August  6, 

August  6, 

August  6, 

December 

Decemlter 

December 

December 

December 

December 

December 

December 

December 

December 

Deceml»er 

December 

December 

December 

December 

December 

December 

December 

December 

December 

December 

Deceml»er 

Febmarj' 

February 

February 

February 

February 

February 

February 

February 

February 

February 

February 

February 

Febnmry 

February 

JVbruary 

Februarj' 


1868 

1868 

1868 

\^^» 

1868 

1HC8 

29,  1868 

,  1868 

,  1868 

,  1868 

,  1868 

,  1868 

,  18ti8 

,  1868 

,  1868 

,  1868 

,  1868 

.  1868 

,  1868 

,  18(58 

,  1868 

,  1868 

,  1868 

,  1W>8 

,  1868 

,  1868 

.  1H)8 

,  1868 

,  1869 

,  1869 

,  1869 

,  1H69 

,  ih;9 

,  lHi9 

,  1869 

,  1869 

,  1869 

,  1H69 

,  1H69 

,  lt*69 

,  IN.9 

,  1869 

,  1869 

,  1869 


29, 

26, 

29, 

29, 

29, 

29, 

29, 

29, 

29, 

29, 

29, 

29, 

29, 

29, 

29, 

29, 

29, 

29, 

29, 

29. 

29. 

1, 

1 

1 

1, 

1, 

1, 

I, 

1, 

1, 

1, 

1, 

1, 

1, 

1, 

1. 

1 


Descriptive  lists— 
when  transmitted. 


August  6, 
August  6, 
August  6, 
August  6, 
August  6, 
August  6, 
February 
PVbmary 
February 
February 
February 
February 
February 
February 
February 
February 
February 
February 
February 
Februai^ 
February 
February 
Feliruary 
February 
February 
Februai^' 
February 
February 
February 
J'tjbruary 
February 
February- 
February 
J'ebmary 
February 
February 
Febniary 
February 
February 
February 
February 
Febniary 
Febniary 
February 


1968. 
1868. 
1868. 
1868. 
1868. 
1868. 
19. 1869. 
19, 1869. 
19, 1869. 
19, 1869. 
19, 1869. 
19, 1869. 
19, 1869. 
19,  1869. 
19, 1869. 
19, 1869. 
19, 1869. 
19, 1869. 
19, 1869. 
19, 1869. 
19,  1869. 
19, 1869. 
19,  1869. 
19, 1869. 
19, 1869. 
19, 1869. 
19,  1869. 
19, 1869. 
19,  1869. 
19,  1869. 
19, 1869. 
i9, 1869. 
19,  1869. 
19,  1869. 
19,  1869. 
19, 1869. 
19. 1869. 
19,  1KJ9. 
19. 1869. 
19,  1869. 
19,  1869. 
19,  1869. 
19,  1869. 
19, 1869. 


Statement  tkfncing  the  description  of  lands  and  area  of  same^  for  which  duplicate  plats  and 
tram^eript*  of  field-noten  hare  Ikvn  transmitted  to  the  department j  attd  triplicate  plats 
•nd  dtirriptire  (yttH  hare  been  furnished  to  the  local  land  office  at  Humboldt  j  during  the  fiscal 
rs-  ending  June  30,  lti69. 


Fractional  township  and  range. 


TrtttiauMl  Unmahlp  35  aonth,  range  33  east. 
FrKtionjU  t^jwuMbip  34  wmth,  range  24  east. 
Iraitioaal  townahip  35  sooth,  range  25  east. 

Total 


Area. 


Phits  and  field-notes — 
when  transmitted. 


Aereg. 
8, 486. 61 
a  524. 03 
8, 125.  46 

35, 136. 10 


June  15,  1869..^ 
June  15,  1869... 
June  15,  1869... 


Descriptive  lists— 
when  transmitted. 


June  17,  186a 
June  17,  1868. 
June  17,  le68. 


1 
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G. — Statement  showing  the  descriptum  of  lands  and  area  of  same  for  whUA  towwAipplai$  hat€ 
been  furnished  the  local  land  office  at  Topeka,  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1869. 


Township  and  range. 

Are*. 

Township  plats ; 

when  trans- 

witted. 

Kemarka. 

fFownfihiD  15  fmutli  Tanire  13  eaut  ........... 

Acres. 

1.609.20 

20.  86a  34 

20. 991.  31 

21, 252.  55 

4, 779.  88 

1,  759. 07 

23, 08a  47 

23,052.14 

23,001.72 

5. 530.  47 

1. 889.  41 

92.7ia60 

22, 78a  98 

22,  941.  60 

5,9ia27 

1, 969. 01 

22, 66a  48 

22,657.99 

22,845i31 

6,  Oia  94 

2, 081. 12 

22.  870.  54 

23, 06a  52 

23.034.40 

5,  887. 12 

1.  37a  43 

16. 72a  24 

17, 160.  43 

17, 265.  58 

4,395.19 

June  8, 1869 

June  8,  1869 

June  8,  1869 

June  8,  1869.... 
June  8,  1869.... 

June  8,  1869 

June  8,  1869 

June  8,  1869 

June  8,  1869 

June  8,  1869 

AprU  li  1869. . . 

April  H  1869... 
April  14, 1869... 
April  14.  Ib69... 
April  14, 1869... 
April  14, 1869... 
April  14,  lb69... 
April  14. 1869... 
April  14,  lt«9... 
April  14, 1869... 
AprU  14.  1869... 
April  14, 1869... 
April  14, 1869... 
April  14, 1869... 
April  14,  lt^9... 

June  8,  1869 

Jime  8,  1869  . . . 

June  a  1H» 

June  a  lf*69 

Junes,  1869.... 

^ac  and  T^ox  tmst  Isndu 

Township  16  south,  ranire  13  e&st 

Da 

Townshin  17  south,  ranire  13  east 

Da 

Townshin  18  south,  ranire  13  east 

Da 

Township  19  south,  ranee  13  east 

Da 

Township  15  south,  rause  14  east 

Da 

Township  16  south,  ranire  14  c^ast 

Da 

Township  17  south,  ranire  14  east 

Da 

Township  18  south,  ranire  14  east 

Da 

Township  19  south,  ranire  14  east 

Da 

Township  15  south,  ranire  15  east 

Sac  and  Fox  trust  laodi 

Township  16  south,  ranipe  15  east.. 

and  diminished  reserve. 
Da 

Townshin  17  south,  ranire  15  east 

Da 

Township  18  south,  ranire  15  east 

Da 

Townnhip  19  south,  ranire  15  east 

Da 

Township  15  south,  ranire  16  east 

Da 

Township  16  south,  rauire  16  east 

Da 

Township  17  south,  ranire  16  east 

Da 

Township  18  sout  h.  ranire  16  east 

Da 

Township  19  south,  ranire  16  east 

Da 

Township  15  south,  mnco  17  east...'. 

Da 

Township  16  south,  ranire  17  east 

Da 

Township  17  south,  range  17  east 

Da 

Township  18  south,  ranire  17  east 

Da 

Town.ship  19  south,  raniro  17  east 

Da 

TowiiHhip  15  south,  range  18  east 

Sao  and  Fox  tmst  lands. 

Township  16  south,  raniri*  18  e-ast 

Do. 

Towuhliip  17  south,  rauire  18  east 

Da 

Township  18  south,  rauire  18  east 

I>o. 

Township  19  south,  rauire  18  east 

Da 

Total 

432, 197.  31 

H. — Statement  showing  the  expense,  (estimatedj)  number  of  mileSy  and  character  of  iroHt  /or 
which  contracts  have  been  entered  into  for  surveying  in  KansaSy  and  chargeable  to  appropria- 
tion for  such  surveys  approved  March  3,  1869. 


I 


g 


341 
341 
341 
342 
342 
343 
344 


Name  of  deputy. 


Diefendorf  and  Coajrray 

DietVndorf  and  Cosgray 

Diefendorf  and  Cosgray 

AmiHtrong,  McClun»and  Armstrong 
Armstrong,  Mc('lureand  Armstrong 

Mitchell  and  MitehoU 

Wilcox  and  Mooney 


Total. 


312 


312 


i 


240 


402 


642 


§ 


840 


2,400 

84(» 

1,980 

6,060 


a 


•10 
6 
5 
6 
5 
5 
5 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


S 


#3,120  00 
1,440  00 
4,200  00 
2,413  00 

12.000  00 
4,200  00 
9,900  00 

37,272  00 
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L—Ettmate  of  Bums  required  for  the  extenMon  of  surveys  in  the  State  of  Kansas  for  the  fiscal 

year  ending  June  30,  1871. 


SuTveyB  esliinBtod. 

Miles. 

Bate. 

Cost. 

For  rmnlnfT  the  flrst,  SMMmd,  third,  and  fcrarth  standard 
i«nUeU  w>uth«  flrom  tho  fifth  giiide  meridian  west,  to  the  west 
noundarv  of  Kansas. 

For  nuDinff  the  first  fniide  meridian  west,  ttxim  tho  fifth  stand- 
■rd  parslleK  to  the  north  bonndary  of  the  Osage  tmst  lands. 

For  ninning  the  second  and  third  guide  meridians  west,  from  the 
fourth  standard  parallel  south,  to  the  north  boundary  of  the 
(IHSSP  trust  lands,  and  the  fifth  standard  parallel  south,  ft*om 
the  first  to  the  third  guide  meridian  west. 

For  ninning  exti^rior  lines  as  shown  on  the  accompanying  diagram . . 

diij^ram. 

70 

4 
164 

1,904 
10.333 

$10  00 

10  00 
10  00 

6  00 
5  00 

$700  00 

40  00 
1,640  00 

11, 424  00 
51,660  00 

TotsI 

65, 464  00 

^J.— Estimate  of  sums  requiredfor  office  expenses  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1871. 

Saluy  of  Borveyor  general |2,000  00 

8ahiry  of  chief  cleA 1,600  00 

Salary  of  principal  draughtsman 1,300  00 

Salary  of  atfristant  draughtaman 1,200  00 

."Hilary  of  accountant 1,200  00 

Salary  of  copyiafc 1,100  00 

Messenger,  rent,  and  other  incidental  expenses 2, 000  00 

Total 10,400,00 


No.  18  G. — Anntuil  report  of  the  surveyor  general  of  N'ew  Mexico, 

Surveyor  General's  Office, 

Santa  F4y  New  Mexico,  August  19,  1869. 

Snt:  Iq  acconlance  with  your  instmctions  of  April  14, 1869, 1  have  the  honor  to  sub- 
mit my  report  of  the  transactions  of  this  office  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1869,  with 
9nrh  rnmarks  upon  the  wants  and  resources  of  this  district  as  the  brief  tenure  of  my 
'»fiice  will  enable  me  to  make. 

SURVEYS. 

o  surveys  of  the  public  lands  have  been  made  during  the  year. 

Tae  bonndary  line  between  Xew  Mexico  and  Colorado  has  been  established,  directly 
through  your  office,  and  a  few  military  reservations  have  been  surveyed  by  an  officer 
detailed  from  the  army. 

A  MDgle  application  has  been  made  for  the  survey  of  private  grants,  that  of  Beaubier 
&  Miranda,  a  contract  for  the  execution  of  which  awaits  the  approval  of  your  office. 

One  application  has  been  made  for  a  mineral  survey — that  of  the  Santa  Rita  del  Cobre 
mine.  The  demand  for  this  class  of  surveys  not  as  yet  requiring  more  thau  one  appoint- 
ment, I  have  appointed  R.  B.  Willison,  esq.,  deputy  mineral  surveyor  for  this  district. 

A  contract  has  be<'.n  entered  into  for  the  extension  south  twenty-four  miles  of  the 
Ai^oud  guide  meridian,  and  extension  east  from  it  of  the  first  correction  line  north 
throagh  three  ranges,  iis  well  as  for  the  survey  of  the  exterior  and  subdivisional  lines 
of  ^f'Tend  townshiiw  of  land  lying  along  the  Pecos  River,  north  of  the  Bosque  Redoudo 
Iwliaa  reaervation,  which  surveys  will  about  exhaust  the  appropriation  of  five  thousand 
dollara  placed  at  my  disposal  for  the  current  fiscal  year. 

Tb«*  failure  of  Congress  to  make  for  this  fiscal  year  any  appropriation  for  the  payment 
of  tranalator,  flraughtsman,  and  clerks,  will  greatly  embarrass  tho  operations  of  the 
office  for  the  currcMit  ye^r.  Work  upon  the  map  of  the  Territory  to  accompany  this 
rpoori,  ordered  in  your  letter  of  April  14,  has  to  be  suspended ;  plats  aud  office  work 
whirh  will  be  necessary  upon  the  completion  of  surveys  contracted  for  will  be  with 
difficuhy  done.  The  large  arrears  of  clerical  work  which  I  found  on  taking  possession 
of  the  office  will,  1  fear,  be  increased.  The  amount  of  one  thousand  five  hunarcd  dollars 
awigned  by  your  office  to  supply  this  deficiency  cannot  well  be  made  to  cover  the  expense 
<»f  a  ttaotlator  for  the  year. 
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In  view  of  these  facts,  it  is  urgently  requested  tLat  early  application  be  made  to 
Congress  to  supply  the  deficiency  referred  to,  so  that  Uie  necessary  work  of  the  ofiice 
may  be  efficiently  prosecuted. 

SPANISH  AND  MEXICAN  LAND  GRANTS. 

New  Mexico  presents  many  features  peculiar  to  none  of  the  other  Territories  of  the 
United  States.  Christian  civilization  had  been  planted  here  by  the  heroism  and  enm- 
prise  of  the  Spaniard  before  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  on  Plymouth  Rock. 
Santa  ¥6  was  a  town,  no  doubt  as  populous  as  to-day,  of  fabulous  age,  when  first  visit^^ 
by  the  Spaniard.  The  existing  pueblos  or  Indian  towns,  some  twenty  in  number,  were, 
with  many  others  at  present  extinct,  then  aa  populous  as  now. 

After  the  return  of  the  Spaniard,  following  his  expulsion  in  1680,  he  made  to  each  of 
these  pueblos  a  grant  of  laud,  which,  bj'  occupancy  and  cultivation,  its  inhabitants  had 
long  possessed.  At  this  early  period  to  communities  and  colonists  were  given  grantfsof 
land  to  ])romote  settlement,  ordinarily  upon  one  or  both  banks  of  some  stream  an<l 
extending  to  the  mountain  ranges.  To  individuals,  in  like  manner,  numerous  grants 
were  made,  either  as  the  reward  for  services  rendered  or  benefits  anticipated. 

These  grants,  made  prior  to  1680,  had  to  be  renewed  after  tlie  return  of  the  Spaniard. 
as  with  his  expulsion  all  records  were  removed  or  destroyed.  From  that  time  forth  this 
Territory  has  been  parceled  out  to  the  favorites  of  fortune,  until  nearly  lialf  of  its  most 
inviting  valleys  are  covered  with  some  grant  or  claim.  Nearly  or  quite  the  whole  valley 
of  the  Rio  Grande,  traversing  the  Territory  from  north  to  south,  is  occupied  or  claime4l 
under  some  of  these  grants,  though  a  survey  and  segregation  of  the  legal  granta  would, 
it  is  believed,  restore  to  the  United  States  many  thousauds  of  acres  of  the  best  lands  of 
the  Territory.    The  same  holds  true,  in  a  degree,  of  other  valleys. 

Of  the  nineteen  pueblo  grants  confirmed  by  Congress  thre«  remain  unsurveyed-Huid 
are  likely  to  so  remain — in  consequence  of  the  inability  of  the  inhabitants  to  pay  for 
the  survey.  Those  surveyed  have  been  done  at  the  expense  of  the  government,  before 
the  passage  of  the  act  of  June  2,  ld62,  requiring  it  to  be  done  at  the  expense  of  the 
ownera. 

Of  the  private  land  claims — covering,  many  of  them,  a  large  and  entirely  nnasrer- 
tained  quantity  of  land,  often  as  large  as  some  of  the  smaller  States  of  the  Union— 
only  fourt<*en  of  the  eighty-four  filed  in  this  office  have  bcM»n  8urveye<l,  and  of  these 
only  two  since  required  by  law  to  be  done  at  the  expense  of  the  claimant. 

In  addition  to  these  eighty-four,  so  filed,  there  are,  perhaps,  as  many  a8  twent>'-five 
or  more  unclaimed  by  owners  among  the  papers  which  were  tumetl  over  to  this  office 
from  the  archives  of  the  Territor>'.  Besides  tne  claims  already  filed,  from  the  Iwjst  infor- 
mation I  can  obtain,  there  are,  no  doubt,  at  least  as  many  more  grants  not  yet  filed. 

The  belief  seems  to  obtain  among  many  of  the  holders  of  these  grants  that  they  have 
alrea<ly  perfect  titles.  So  long  as  tney  are  left  in  undisimted  possession  they  will  refuse 
to  incur  the  expense  of  surveys. 

The  neglect  for  so  many  years  to  separate  by  surveys  their  lands  from  the  public 
domain  shows  what  may  be  expecte<l  in  the  fiiture.  Delay  but  invites  the  fabrication 
of  fraudulent  claims,  wliich  retards  the  settlement  of  the  Territory. 

The  influx  of  the  Anglo-Saxon — the  beneficent  efi'ect  of  the  abolition  of  the  former 
svstem  of  labor,  or  peonage — is  infusing  into  the  masses  a  desire  to  become  owners  of 
the  soil,  as  mauifentcd  in  almost  daily  applications  for  information  as  to  the  manner 
and  means  of  securing  homes  under  the  pre-emption  and  homestead  laws. 

The  fact  that  the  public  surveys  have  been  extended  over  a  small  portion  only  of  the 
Territory,  and  the  utter  impossibility  of  determining  the  extent  of  grants,  tends  to 
defeat  the  ends  of  those  most  salutary  laws,  the  settlement  and  improvement  of  the 
country,  and  the  development  of  its  wealth  and  population. 

In  making  surveys  where  required  by  the  advance  of  settlement  or  by  prospective 
demand,  there  is  a  constant  liability  of  extending  the  lines  over  these  chums.  Once 
8ur\'eyed.  put  in  market,  occupied  by  the  pre-emptor,  the  homestesid  seeker,  or  the  abso- 
lute purciiaser — the  occupant  in  gootl  faith  upon  them — is,  after  the  lapse  of  an  indefi- 
nite time,  liable  to  be  met  by  the  owner  or  owners  of  some  of  these  grants  with  a  con- 
flicting title. 

A  glance  at  the  map  of  New  Mexico  will  at  once  reveal  the  incongnuty  of  the  out- 
lines of  the  grants  with  the  public  land-surveying  system  of  the  United  States ;  they 
appear  as^so  many  deformities.  Their  survey  can  only  be  connected  with  the  system 
of  this  government  by  an  immense  number  of  irregularly  shaped  lots,  adding  thereby 
greatly  to  the  labor  and  cost. 

Some  legislation  seems  absolutely  necessary  to  force  all  claimants,  under  grant^^  of 
whatever  Kind,  who  have  not  already  done  so,  to  file  the  same  within  some  specifird 
time.  I  would  in  this  connection  recommend  the  application  to  this  Territory  of  the 
provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  "  to  ascertain  and  settle  the  private  land  claims  in 
the  State  of  California,"  approved  March  3, 1851,  wherein  it  is  declared  that  all  lands 
the  claims  to  which  shall  not  have  been  presented  within  two  years  after  the  date  of 
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the  pBta^fe  of  the  act  shall  be  deemed,  held,  and  considered  as  part  of  the  pnblic 
domain  oi  the  United  States. 

The  examination  into  the  validity  of  these  grants,  being  in  the  nature  of  a  judicial 
prooeefling,  might  much  more  appropriately  be  confided  to  the  federal  judicial  officers 
uf  thijt  district.  Either  this  disposition  should  be  made  of  them  or  a  distinct  commis- 
feioD  appointed  to  examine  and  determine  their  validity. 

It  would  seem  far  better  henceforth  to  require  the  claimant  to  conform  to  the  ordinary 
ivctangular  lines  of  the  public  surveys  in  selecting  the  amount  of  land  to  vrhich  he 
may  be  entitle<l  by  virtue  of  a  confirmed  grant,  always  following  those  lines  nearest 
ULh  established  boundaries.  Were  this  system  adopted,  no  delay  need  occur  in  prose- 
cuting the  pnblic  surveys,  provided  the  cost  of  survey  of  grants  be  made  a  lien  upon 
th«*  land,  to  be  repaid  before  a  patent  should  issue  for  the  same. 

It  is  constantly  claimed — and  with  much  show  of  justice — that,  under  the  treaty  of 
(jnadalnpe  Hidalgo,  which  in  its  Article  VIII  declares,  ^^  Mexicans  now  established  in 
territories  previously  belonging  to  Mexico,  and  which  remain  for  the  fiiture  within  the 
limits  of  the  United  States,  as  defined  by  the  present  treaty,  shall  be  free  to  continue 
where  they  now  reside  or  to  remove  at  any  time  to  the  Mexican  republic,  retaining 
the  property  which  they  possess  in  the  said  territories,  or  disposing  thereof  aud  remov- 
ing the  proceeds  wherever  they  please,  without  their  being  subjected  on  this  account  to  any 
n/n/riftiilmi,  taXj  or  charge  whatever y^^  it  is  the  duty  of  the  United  States  government  to 
iiuike  all  surveys  and  titles  free  of  cost  to  the  claimants. 

I'uless  something  be  promptly  done  to  determine  these  various  claims,  and  to  extend 
th«*  public  surveys,  we  shall  be  illy  prepared  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  great  wave  of 
inuDjgnition  so  rapidly  advancing  to  avail  itself  of  a  region  possessing  a  climate  as  mild 
and  ealnbrions  in  its  higher  altitudes  as  the  world  aflbrds,  and  in  the  more  southerly  por- 
tiuQ  one  of  a  temperature  tropical  in  its  heats ;  a  section  capable  of  furnishing  in  abund- 
aiHM»  the  fruits  and  products  of  those  latitudes,  and  throughout  all  its  broad  mesas  furuish- 
iu^  pMturage  in  winter  as  well  as  in  summer  that  might  supply  the  world  with  wool, 
while  its  valleys  can  produce  an  abundance  of  vegetables  and  cereals  for  a  large  popu- 
hitiou.  There  is  scarcely  one  of  the  many  peaks  of  the  Kocky  Mountains,  out  of  sight  of 
oQt>  or  more  of  whose  summits  the  traveler  never  finds  himself,  whether  traversing  the 
Tcrritorv  from  north  to  south  or  from  east  to  west,  which  is  not  rich  in  mineral  wealth. 
.  Already  the  numerous  railways  pointing  westward  to  the  Pacific  from  the  lower 
Miwimippi  are  warmly  competing  for  precedence  in  securing  the  trade  of,  aud  the 
frMihle  route  througli,  this  Territory.  Large  sums  have  been  expended  in  surveys, 
Volumes  of  information  have  been  published,  all  establishing  beyoud  controversy  the 
vaitt  superiority  of  the  several  lines  through  New  Mexico  over  all  others  further  north. 
With  reasonable  aid  from  the  government,  the  best  line  across  the  continent  will  soon 
Mtild  up  whole  towns,  cities,  and  States,  upon  these  mesas,  valleys,  and  peaks  of  the 
Kui-ky  Moautains. 

BESERVATIONS. 

The  present  policy  of  confining  the  Indians  to  reservations,  effectually  caiTied  out, 
vill  remove  one  of  the  great  obstacles  to  the  diftusion  of  the  agricultural  population 
sikI  the  development  of  the  vast  mineral  wealth  of  the  Territory. 

The  reservation  of  forty  miles  square,  embraciug  Fort  Sumner,  made  for  the  Navajo 
and  Apache  Indians  at  the  Bosque  Redondo,  being  now  abandoned  and  the  Navsgoes 
rnuoFrd  to  another  reservation,  should  be  restored  to  the  body  of  the  public  domain, 
•iir>>yed,  and  thrown  open  to  settlement.  The  same  remark  and  recommendation  are 
Applicable  to  the  Apache  reservation  at  Santa  Lucia  Spring,  on  the  head-waters  of  the 
<rila  Biver,  and  the  military  reservation  of  Fort  Butler,  having  been  abandoned  by  the 
(uihtary,  should  also  be  annulled,  and  the  seventy-six  thousand  eight  hundred  acres  it 
roi braces  in  like  manner  and  for  like  purpose  restored. 

MINES  AND  MINING. 

The  principal  places  in  this  Territory  whero  the  precious  metals  aro  known  to  exist 
are  the  following:  Old  and  New  Placers,  Finos  Altos,  Cimarron  mining  district, 
Arroyo  Hondo,  Manzano  and  Organ  Mountains,  Sierras  Blanca,  Carriza  and  JicariUa, 
Ahiqniu,  and  the  Mogollon  and  Magdaleua  Mountains. 

The  mineral  region  of  the  Old  and  New  Placers,  lying  in  Santa  Fd  aud  Bernalillo 
<'«»aittieii,  extends  over  about  two  hundred  square  miles,  of  which  about  one  hundred 
and  sixty  miles  are  embraced  by  the  Ortiz,  San  Pedro,  and  Gallon  del  Agua  private 
Unii  eUuDui.  Within  this  district  are  a  great  number  of  lodes  of  ^old-beariiig  quartz, 
aiDong  which  are  the  Ortiz,  Santa  Candelaria,  Mamiiioth,  Ramirez,  &c.  There  are 
nuny  other  loiles  known  to  miners,  but  as  they  are  within  the  limits  of  the  above- 
haoird  elaima  the  discoverers  will  not  develop  them  until  they  can  be  assured  of  some 
nturn  for  their lalntr. 

Ihnraghout  the  whole  extent  of  this  district  are  rich  placer  mines  that  are  worked 
lb  the  spring,  when  a  small  amount  of  water  can  be  obtained  from  the  melting  snow. 
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There  is  a  ditch  projected  from  the  Pecos  Rircr  to  the  mines,  a  distance  of  scTenty 
miles.  Its  proi)able  cost  will  be  four  hundred  thousand  dollars,  but  millions  of  doUais 
will  be  taken  irom  the  placers  and  minea  when  it  is  completed. 

The  New  Mexican  Mining  Company  have  their  works  at  the  Placer  de  Dolores,  and 
are  working  upon  ore  obtained  from  the  Ortiz  lode.  They  have  in  operation  and  in 
process  of  erection  forty  stamps.  The  yield  of  the  ore  is  from  twelve  to  fifteen  dollan 
per  ton. 

At  the  Placer  de  San  Francisco  is  a  ten-stamp  mill,  which  is  mnning  on  ore  from  the 
Santa  Cawlelaria  lode,  the  yield  of  which  is  about  thirty-five  dollars  i>er  ton. 

The  Pinos  Altos  mining  district  lies  in  the  county  of  Grant,  and  extends  over  aboat 
two  hundred  square  miles,  and  embraces  within  its  limits  gold,  silver,  and  copper  mines. 
The  principal  gold  mines  are  the  Pacific,  Arizona,  Atlantic,  Pacific  No.  2,  Langston,  and 
Aztec.  In  width  they  are  from  a  few  inches  to  four  feet.  In  all  the  lodes  the  pay  ore 
is  in  chimneys,  some  of  which  are  very  rich.  Thirty  pounds  of  quartz  from  the  Langs- 
ton  lode  reoentfy  averaged  fifty  dollars  to  the  pound.  The  ore  from  the«e  lodes  is 
generally  paitly  decomi>osed  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  veins,  and  changes  tosnlpbor- 
ets  at  the  depth  of  one  hundred  feet.  The  placer  mines  are  rich,  but  sufficient  water 
for  their  complete  working  cannot  be  obtained.  There  are  about  fifty  stamps  in  opera- 
tion in  this  district. 

The  silver  ore,  so  called,  is  an  antimonions  mixture  of  lead  and  zinc,  accompanying 
the  black  sulphuret  of  lead,  and  contains  from  twenty  to  thirty  dollars  per  ton  of  silver. 

The  copper  mines  are  found  in  a  belt  of  feldspathio  rock,  two  milea  in  width,  and 
extending  in  a  direction  of  north  15°  west,  for  about  twenty  miles.  Throughout  this  belt 
the  copper  ore  is  found  in  segregated  veins,  and  consists  of  oxide  of  copper,  green  mal- 
achite, and  virgin  copper. 

The  mines  that  have  been  worked  are  the  San  Jos^,  Hanover,  Guadalupe,  and  Santa 
Rita.  Of  these  the  only  one  at  present  worked  is  the  Santa  Rita^rom  the  ore  of  which 
about  three  thousand  pounds  of  regulus  is  produced  per  week.  The  prospective  valne 
of  these  mines  is  great. 

In  the  Organ  Mountain,  in  the  county  of  Dofla  Ana,  is  the  Stephenson  mine,  which 
has  been  worked  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  ore  from  this  mine  contains  eighty  per 
cent,  of  lead,  and  yields  about  fifty  dollars  per  ton  in  silver. 

The  Ciuiarrou  mining  district  embraces  four  hundred  square  miles,  and  was  formed 
in  the  summer  of  1867.  A  ditch,  thirty-seven  miles  in  length,  has  been  constracted, 
and  furnishes  a  limited  suj^iply  of  water  for  the  working  of  a  number  of  gulches.  Two 
hundred  and  fifty  inches  is  now  being  sold,  and  a  thousand  inches  would  be  used  if  it 
could  be  supplied. 

There  are  now  running  and  in  course  of  erection  forty-three  stamps  in  this  dis- 
trict. A  fifteen-stamp  mill,  upon  the  celebrated  Maxwell  lode,  has  given  the  large 
amount  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars  in  a  single  week's  run,  on  the  ore  from  a  rich  chim- 
ney.   No  ore  from  this  lode  has  yielded  less  than  thirty  dollars  per  ton. 

The  Arroyo  Hondo  mining  district,  in  the  northern  portion  of  this  Territory,  contains 
a  number  of  gold  and  silver-bearing  quartz  lodes,  among  which  are  the  Chimborazo, 
Teesell  and  lieiik  lodes,  the  property  of  the  Arroyo  Hondo  Mining  Company.  This 
company  is  erecting  a  twenty-stamp  mill,  which  will  be  driven  by  water-power. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Abiquiu,  in  the  county  of  Rio  Arriba,  it  has  recently  been  discov- 
ered that  the  alluvial  drift  contains  a  considerable  amount  of  washed  gold,  and  miners 
are  making  from  two  to  five  dollars  a  day  by  sluicing. 

In  the  Manzano  Mountains  are  found  copper,  silver  and  gold  mines.  The  Carson 
lode  of  gold-bearing  rock  has  been  opened  to  the  depth  of  sixty  feet,  and  assays  from 
sixty  to  twelve  hundred  doUars  per  ton.  This  lode  is  evidently  an  aqueous  deposit. 
The  chiimauts  are  bringing  a  ten-stamp  mill  to  work  the  ore  from  this  mine. 

The  Sierras  Blanca,  Carriza,  and  Jicarilla,  in  the  new  county  of  Lincoln,  contain  both 
quartz  and  placer  mines.  The  latter  have  been  worked  to  some  extent,  and,  with 
proper  facilities  for  working  them,  would  yield  an  immense  amount  of  gold.  A  number 
of  lodes  recently  discovered  in  the  Sierra  Blanca  give  promise  of  being  among  the 
richest  in  the  Territory. 

Copper  mines  of  great  ext-ent  and  richness  are  known  to  exist  in  the  Sierra  MogoUon, 
near  the  boundary  of  this  Territory  and  Arizona,  but  the  hostility  of  the  Indians  pre- 
vents their  development. 

Recent  <lAicoveriea  have  been  made  in  the  Magdalena  Mountains,  in  Socorro  County, 
of  copper  arid  silver  mines.  Some  ten  veins  have  been  opened,  and  the  ore  has  assayed 
from  five  to  seven  hundred  dollars  per  ton  of  ore  in  silver.  No  works  have  yet  been 
erected  for  reducing  the  ore  from  these  mines. 

The  mining  interests  of  this  Territory  are  developing  rapidly,  and  everything  indi- 
cates that  in  a  few  years  New  Mexico  will  rank  among  the  first  portions  of  the  Union 
in  the  amouut  of  the  precious  metiils  produced. 

While  private  enterprise  has  accomplished  so  much,  it  has  rendered  but  too  apparent 
the  importance  of  a  thorough  geological  and  mineralo^c^  survey  at  the  hands  of  the 
government. 
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▲CCOMPAKYING  DOCUMKNTSp 

The  docnmentA  accompanying  this  report  are  the  following : 

A.  Descriptive  list  of  all  the  townships  which  have  been  surveyed  in  this  district. 

B.  Same  of  all  the  confirmed  Indian  paeblos  and  private  land  claims. 

C.  Statement  of  the  amoant«  and  condition  of  all  deposits  hitherto  made  by  claim- 
ants forthe  execution  of  surveys  in  this  district. 

D.  Statement  of  expenditures  in  the  office  on  account  of  salaries  during  the  last 
fiscal  year. 

K.  Same  on  account  of  incidental  expenses  for  the  same  {leriod. 
F.  £stimat«B  of  appropriations  requixied  for  the  service  in  the  district  forthe  fiscal 
year  ending  Jane  30, 1871. 

Very  reepectfoUy.  your  obedient  servant, 

T.  RUSH  SPENCER, 
Surveyor  General. 
Hon.  JosRvn  B.  WiUK>N, 
GrauaiMtOKer  •/  tke  Geaerol  Land  Office, 


K^SMemeiU  of  MiSke  ctmjfrmed  Indian  pu^to  grants  and  private  land  cHaime  which  have 

been  eurveifed  in  the  dietrict  of  New  Mexico. 
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Kftineof  tract. 


PoeUo 
Poeblo 


INwblo 
Ptt»blo 
PoablD 
PmMo 
Poeblo 
Pueblo 
Poeblo 
PoHdo 


PmMo 


of  lemes 

of  San  Jojui 

of  Flcuriii «.. 

of  SanFeUpe 

of  Pmoa 

of  CooblU 

of  Santo  Dominao 

of  Taoa 

of  Santa  Clara 

of  Teoiuiae 

of  Kan  UdaAnw. . 

of  Pc^foaqtie 

of  ZU 

of  Sandla , 

of  IrieU 

of  Kambe 


Joaa  BMiiiaU  del  Qiito  del 
lio  de  toaGalUnaa. 

TowBof  X0B16 

Tova  of  TeooloCe , 

Loa  Tklgoa 


SeBormde  la  Los 

of  ChlUU 

Town  of  Teoolote 

naa  Ponro  ............ ...... ...... 

ganrhn  of  tho  pueblo  of  San  (Ma- 
%av$L 

Town  of  lM»  Vegaa 

Lneatkamundbertwo 

Town  of  Antoncbico 

Urtia  MtaM 


Conflrmoe. 


Inbabitants  of  tbe  pueblo. 

, do do... 

,..,..do ^ do... 


do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do 
.do 
do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do 
do. 
.do. 
.do. 


PreatonBecl^Jr. 


Inbabitants  of  the  town 

do do 

RepresentativBaof  PnmciacoTm- 

jTobn  Lamv,  Blahop  of  y.  Mexico. 

Inhabltanu  of  the  town 

do dio 

•ToB^  Serafln  Bamirez 

E.  W.  Eaton,  assignee 


Inbabitanto  of  tbe  town . . . 
Heirs  of  Lois  Maria  Baca. 
Inbabitants  of  the  town. . . 
Elisba  Wbittleaey  et  oZ. . . . 
Joa6  fiorafln  ^>f"v*tr 


Area 
in  acres. 


17, 510. 45 
17, 544. 77 
17, 4ao.  4» 
34,766.86 
1&763.33 
84,35&S0 
74,743.11 
17,  .WO.  55 
17,36a5S 
17,471.18 
17,392.64 
13.5aa38 
17, 514w  63 
S4. 187.30 
110,0M.3l 
13,5M».33 


318, 699. 72 

191, 5M.  53 
91. 636.  83 
19,545.66 

16,546^85 
38, 435. 14 
194,663.75 
35,911.63 
87,854.06 

496, 446.  96 
99,389,39 

389,66i2.79 

69,  458. 33 

3,501.81 


Total. 


498^487. 48 


1,846.84&78 


8,999,674.96 


SinvBToi  Ob!isbal*s  OmcB, 

#K,  .Vsw  Jteioo,  AuifuH  19, 


T.  BUSH  SPENCER,  Surveyor  OensraL 
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C. — Private  land  and  mineral  daim  survey  di^torits  in  account  with  the  United  Statet, 
Db.  Cl 


1868. 
SepL  17 

Sept.  18 


1867. 
Jan.     5 

Jan.   34 


1869. 
June  30 


For  ooHt  of  field  work, 
Carey's  deposit 

For  amoout  refunded 
in  excess  of  field 
work,  Carey's  de- 
posit   

For  cost  of  office  work, 
Carey's  deposit 

For  amount  refunded 
in  excess  of  office 
work,  Carey's  de- 
posit  


Balance  remaining  on 
deposit 


1703  91 

333  00 
107  35 

365 


|1, 136  00 
5,600  00 


6,736  00 


1866. 
Aug.   9 


Aug.   9 

1809. 
May  31 


May  31 

June  18 


Bv  Asa  B.  Carey,  for 
the  surrey  of  the  San 
Pedro  andCafion  del 
Agua  private  land 
clttlm»— field  work  . . . 

By  same,  for 
office  work.. 


B  v  Lucien  B.  Maxwell, 
for  the  survey  of  the 
Beaubier  and  Miran- 
da private  land  daim 
— field  work 

By  same,  for 
office  work. . 


By  William  Bosenthal, 
for  the  survey  of  the 
Santa  Rite  del  Cobre 
mineral  claim — ^notice 
and  field  and  office 
work 


IB36  00 
300  00 


|1,13S00 


5,00000 
500  00 


5^500  00 


100  00 


6,736  00 


SUBYBYOB  GKXBBAL'S  OFFICB, 

Sania  Fi,  New  Meaeieo,  Avguit  19, 1869. 


T.  BUSH  SPSNCEB,  Survqfor  OtnenL 


D. — Statement  of  expenditures  in  the  office  of  the  surveyor  general  of  Xew  Mexico  for  salariet 

during  the  fiwal  year  ending  June  30, 1869. 


Fiscal 
quarter. 


First... 
FJnit... 
First. .. 
First... 
First.. - 
First. . . 
First... 
Second. 
Second. 
Second. 
Second. 
Third.. 
Third.. 
Fourth. 
Fourth. 
Fourth. 


Name. 


John  A.  Clark 

Benjamin  C.  Cutler  . . . 

DavidJ.  MiUer 

Cyrus  H.  DeForrest. . . 

Ferdinand  Dickert 

William  F.  Heller 

Charles  B.  Magruder. . 
Bezyamin  C.  Cutler  . . . 
Cyrus  H.  DeForrest. . . 

Da^-id  J.  Miller 

William  F.  HeUer 

David  J.  MiUer 

Cyrus  H.  DeForrest. . . 

T.  Rush  Spencer 

DavidJ.  MiUer 

Cyrus  H.  DeForrest. . . 

Total  during  the  fis 


Position. 


Surveyor  general 

Surveyor  general 

Chief  clerk  and  translator. . . 

Draughtsman 

Draughtsman 

Clerk 

Clerk 

Surveyor  general 

Draughtsman 

Chiefclerk  and  translator. . . 

Clerk 

Chief  clerk  and  translator. . . 

Draughtsman 

Surveyor  general 

Chief  clerk  and  translator. . . 
Draughtsman 


calyear. 


• 


13,000 
3,000 
3,000 
1,500 
1,500 
1,900 
1,300 
3,000 
1,500 
3,000 
1,300 
3,000 
1,500 
3,000 
3,000 
1,500 


Time  employed. 


From— 
inclusive. 


July  1  — 
August  36. 

Julyl 

Julyl 

AuguBt3.. 
Aueustl7. 
SepL  1  — 
October  1 . 
October  1 . 
October  1 . 
October  1 . 
January  1. 
January  1. 
April  15... 

April  1 

April  1... 


To- 
inclusive. 


AugustSS. 
Sept  30... 
Sept.  30... 
Sept  30... 
AugustSS. 
Sept.  30 . . . 
Sept  13.. 
October  18 
Dec.  31... 
Dec  31... 

March  31. 
March  31. 
June  30 . . 
June  30 . . . 
June  30 . . 


S 


$456  53 
393  ^ 
500  (« 
375  00 

93:5 
136  95 

42  39 
146  :4 
375  00 
500  00 
947(0 
500  00 
375  00 
634  61 
500  00 
375  00 

I 

5,S58S7 


Subvbyob  Obnbbal's  Officb, 

Santa  Fi,  New  Mexico,  August  19, 1869. 


T.  BUSH  SPENCER. 

Surveyor  GentnL 
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Z^—SUkmati  of  mademial  escpemUturea  m  the  office  of  the  eurveyor  general  of  Xew  Mexico 

darmg  the  fiectU  year  ending  June  30,  1869. 


qorter. 

Name. 

Consideration. 

Time. 

1 

From — 
inclusive. 

To- 
inclusive. 

Remarks. 

RnC... 

John  A.  Clark 

BenteDdn  C.  Cntlo'. . 

^^midrlf^   ,  ^  .  .  r   r 

$55  00 

38  66 
100  00 
100  00 
110  90 

88  40 
100  00 

100  00 

101  86 
49  95 

Per  vouchers  acoom* 

FInt... 

Snndriee  r  r . . . . 

panying  account. 
Do. 

Ftnl... 
Smnod 
SMood  1 

LnkGold 

Bent  of  office.. 
Bent  of  office.. 
Soodries 

July  1 

October  1 . 

Sept  30... 
Dec  31 

LauGold 

D»vid  J.  MniAr 

Do. 

Tted..  I>>vidJ.  If illM- 

Snndriee 

Do. 

TkM. 
Favtk! 

Lnia  Gold 

Rent  of  office.. 
Rent  of  office.. 
Sondriee 

January  1 . 
AprUl.... 

March  31.. 
June  30 . . . 

Lids  Gold 

T.  BiMh  Spencer 

aD.Scofield 

Total  during  the 

Do. 

Fwrth 

Repairs.  Sec. .. 

fiscal  year 

834  07 

SCItlTOI  6E3ntRAI.'8  OFFICK, 

8mtM  Ft,  New  Mexico.  Augutt  19. 1869. 


T.  RUSH  SPENCER. 

Surveyor  Qenerot* 


F.— JSMuMtet  oftq^propriaHone  required  for  the  surveying  service  in  the  disttict  of  Xew  Meidoo 

for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1871. 

For  nlary  of  the  surveyoT  general $3,000  00 

FeraOaryofthe  chief  clerk  and  translator 2,000  00 

FaruUryofthe  draughtsman 1,800  00 

FcffflOary  of  the  clerk 1,800  00 

For  incidental  expenses— rent,  messenger,  fhel,  stationery,  and  others 1,200  00 

Far  pablic  snrveys— continuing  the  survey  of  standard,  township,  and  sub- 
divisional  lines 40,542  00 

Total 50,342  00 

T.  RUSH  SPENCER,  Surveyor  General 

SCBTEYOB  GkKKRAL'8  OFFICE, 

Santa  F6,  New  Mexico,  August  19, 1869. 


No.  18  H. — Annual  rq^rt  of  the  surveyor  general  of  Colorado. 

Surveyor  General's  Office, 

Denver,  C,  T.,  August  2, 1869. 

£te:  I  hare  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  surveyiag  service  in 
tbis  district  fur  the  year  ending  June  30,  1669. 

Statement  marked  A  shows  the  surveys  made  during  the  year  ending  June  30, 1869. 

Statement  marked  B  shows  the  surveys  made  under  the  acts  of  March  2, 1867,  and 
Jme  8, 186iai, 

Statement  marked  C  shows  the  surveys  of  mineral  claims  surveyed  under  the  act  of 
JbIj  96, 1866,  together  with  the  amount  of  money  deposited  to  pay  for  surveying  t&& 


Sutonent  marked  D  contains  the  amount  of  salaries  paid  the  surveyor  general  and 
clerka,  and  incidental  expenses  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1869. 

Stetement  marked  E  contains  the  number  of  townstiips  surveyed  during  the  year 
coding  June  30, 1869,  and  the  area  of  public  land  contained  in  the  same. 

The  surveying  service  was  somewhat  interrupted  during  the  summer  by  hostile 
*»dians,  who.  in  some  instances,  drove  in  the  parties ;  the  deputies,  however,  returned 
•nd  completed  their  work,  when  it  was  highly  dangerous  to  do  so. 

Dving  the  past  year  emigration  has  been  greatly  on  the  increase,  qind  bids  fair  this 
y««  to  greatly  exceed  that  of  any  preceding  year. 

The  production  of  gold  and  silver  in  this  district  is  largely  on  the  increase,  and  has 
ttcttly  doubled  last  year's  production,  and  the  mining  interests  of  Colorado  were  never 
, <*  •jfcvorable  a  basis  as  at  the  present  time. 

i37l^^^^^  Pacific  railroad  is  graded  from  Denver  to  Cheyenne,  and  will  be  com- 

"^^  ^~  '      the  present  year. 
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la  coal  a  great  many  recent  discoveries  lurve  been  made,  and  good  ooal  hat  horn 
found  on  the  east  side  of  the  Platte  Rirer,  some  seven  miles  from  Denver.  It  has  been 
very  justly  asserted  that  the  natural  prosperity  of  a  country  can  be  ascertained  by  its 
richness  or  poverty  in  the  possession  of  coal  mines.  The  chief  motive  power  which 
does  all  physical  work,  independent  of  that  achieved  by  the  muscles  of  men  and  ani- 
mals, is  heat ;  fuel,  therefore,  is  the  most  important  element  in  all  the  industries  whidi 
create  the  wealth  of  a  people.  It  is  also  a  remarkable  &ct  that  this  mineral  fhel  is 
most  abundantly  diffused  over  the  temperate  regions  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  as  if 
the  nations  who  are  now  the  most  civilioed  had  naturally  settled  around  beds  of  ooal— 
that  most  powerful  agent  of  civilization  and  progress. 

The  deposit  of  coal  in  this  Territory  is  one  of  vast  extent,  and  will  in  time  be  of  im- 
mense value  in  smelting  and  reducing  the  precious  as  well  as  the  baser  metals. 

The  pastoral  advantages  of  this  Territ<wy  are  very  fine,  the  stock  needing  no  food 
cured  for  them  during  the  summer  to  subsist  them  during  the  winter,  the  £7  atmo- 
sphere cnring  the  grass  at  its  maturity.  The  cultivated  portions  produce  wondeifiilly, 
giving  a  large  return  to  the  farmer  for  his  labor. 

The  extent  of  land  that  can  be  cultivated  is  only  limited  by  the  amount  of  water 
in. our  rivers,  as  the  Ml  of  them  is  so  great  that  it  can  be  carried  almost  anywhere  by 
irrigating  ditches,  and  this,  too,  at  a  small  cost. 

In  the  mountains,  all  over  them,  are  line  parks,  and,  in  £act,  any  amount  of  land  th^ 
-ean  be  cultivated. 

In  some  of  the  drier  portions  of  the  plains  artesian  wells  might  be  sunk  without 
much  difficulty,  the  strata  beiug  favorable  to  drilling,  and  the  problem  solved  whether 
or  not  a  supply  of  water  could  be  obtained  at  a  reasonable  depth.  The  mineral  claim 
surveys  have  largely  increased,  and  within  the  coming  year  will  at  least  double  that  of 
the  preceding  one. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  W.  LESSIG, 
SMTtejfor  General  of  Cohraio* 

Him.  Joseph  S.  Wilson, 

Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  QJH^ot, 


A. — SUUement  of  surveys  made  under  the  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  90, 16®< 


Names  of  deputies. 


Wm.  Aahley 

Adams  M.  Fahrinjrer 
Geo.  H.  Hill 

C.  A.  Deane 

Geo.  y.  M.  Boatelle. 
£.  H-KeiloKg 

E.  D.  Brlffbt 

TfacouM  M.  Field 

Wm.  N.  Byers 

Jacob  H.  Marts 

E.  Jj.  Berthoad 

P.  H.  Goodwin 


No.  of 
contract. 


Extent. 


Cost. 


48 


49 
fiO 


51 
58 
63 


S4 
56 

56 

57 
5S 
SO 


MiPs. 

18 

995 

421 

844 

48 

119 

350 

96 

196 

99 

86 

114 

781 

99 

17 

60 

309 

37 

60 


eh's.Vk». 

00  00 

19  17 

45  04 

14  69 

00  00 

68  78 

75  19 

00  00 

40  90 

40  CO 

09  95 

64  94 

50  66 

77  48 

79  74 

00  89 

04  37 

91  55 

04  55 


#970  00 

3,545  33 

4, 915  69 

8,066  19 

790  00 

1,438  31 

3,599  40 

1,440  00 

1,899  72 

449  50 

433  33 

1. 148  00 

7. 815  07 

1,115  69 

215  95 

600  11 

3,018  86 

379  68 

600  56 


BemailEa. 


Standard  linM. 
Township  li]K«. 
Subdiviidon  lines. 
Subdivision  lines. 
Standard  UoM. 
Township  Unes. 
Subdiviidon  Unes. 
Standard  lineiu 
Standard  line*. 
Standard  linns. 
Township  Unes. 
Sobdiviaimi  linesi 
SnbdiTiaiOTi  Hues. 
Township  Udm^ 
Township  linesi 
Subdivision  Umb. 
Subdivision  Ubml 
Subdivisios  ttnes. 
Subdiviaion  lima. 


B. — Statement  showing  surveys  made  under  acts  of  Congrem  of  March  2,  18G7,  mmd  June 


Town  site Graaitv. 

County - - Lake. 

Amount  deposited  for  fteld  work |95  00 

Amount  deposited  for  office  work |85  00 

Area  in  acres , *.. W 
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D. — Statement  of  account  of  appropriation  for  compenMtian  cf  the  United  States  gurreifor  gen- 
eral, and  the  employee  in  kU  office,  during  tkefieoal  year  endmy  June  30, 1869. 

Amonnt  paid  quarter  ending  September  30, 1868 $1,960  00 

Amount  paid  qnarter  ending  December  31, 1868 .'...     1,95000 

Amount  paid  quarter  ending  March  31, 1869 1 1,950  00 

Amount  paid  quarter  ending  June  30,  1869 1,95000 

Total 7,800  00 


Statement  of  account  of  appropriation  for  rent  of  office,  fuel,  hooke,  etationery,  atul  ofher  taci- 
dental  expenaee,  including  pay  ofmeesenger,  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1869. 

Amount  paid  quarter  ending  September  30, 1868 $388  45 

Amount  paid  quarter  ending  December  31,  1868 520  75 

Amount  paid  quarter  ending  March  31, 1869 430  10 

Amount  paid  quarter  ending  June  30, 1869 439  S6 

Total 1,779  18 


E.— Statement  showing  description  of  lands  and  area  of  same,  surv^ed  during  the  year  endiss 

June  30, 1869,  west  of  sixth  principal  meridian. 


Township  and  range. 


Township  1  sonth,  range  61  we«t. 
Township  9  south,  ran^o  61  west. . 
Township  10  sonth.  range  61  west 
Township  1  north,  range  61  west.. 
Township  1  sonth,  range  63  west. 
Township  5  south,  range  62  west. . 
Township  10  south,  range  62  west 
Township  11  south,  range  62  west 
Township  1  north,  range  62  west. 
Township  2  north,  range  62  west. 
Township  3  north,  range  62  west. 
Township  4  north,  range  62  west. 
Township  1  south,  range  63  west. 
Township  2  south,  range  63  west. 
Township  11  south,  range  63  west 
Township  1  north,  range  63  west. 
Township  2  north,  range  63  we«t. 
Township  3  north,  range  63  west. 
Township  4  north,  range  63  west. 
Township  I  south,  range  64  west. 
Township  2  sonth,  range  64  west. 
Township  3  south,  range  64  west. 
Township  11  south,  range  64  west 
Township  12  south,  range  64  west 
Township  1  north,  range  64  west. 
Township  2  north,  range  64  west. 
Township  3  north,  range  64  west. 


S3, 
23. 
83, 

83. 
23, 
22, 
23, 
23, 
23, 
23, 
23, 
23, 
33, 
23. 
23, 
23, 
23, 
23, 
23, 
23. 
23, 
23, 

23. 

22,' 
22, 


107.65 
194.48 
137.24 
964.  S3 
347.72 
981.82 
037.51 
365.17 
054.53 
124.75 
102L47 
on.  24 
477.19 
030.65 
287.30 
120,75 
131.87 
079.55 
055.21 
180.82 
087.80 
133.46 
994.24 
107.61 
992.54 
9ia76 
906.20 


!l 


Township  4  north,  range  64  west. . 
Township  4  south,  range  65  west. . 
Township  13  south,  range  65  west. 
Townnhip  11  north,  range  65  west. 
Township  12  north,  range  65  west. 
Township  11  north,  range  66  west. 
Township  12  north,  range  66  west. 
Township  11  north,  range  67  west. 
Township  12  north,  range  67  west. 
Township  11  north,  range  68  west. 
Township  12  north,  range  68  west. 
Township  11  north,  range  69  west. 
Township  12  north,  range  69  west. 
Township  9  sonth,  range  75  west . . 
Township  10  south,  range  75  west. 
Township  9  sonth.  range  76  west  . 
Township  10  south,  range  76  we«t. 
Township  9  south,  range  77  west  . 
Township  10  south,  range  77  west. 
Township  1  north,  nmge  78  west  . 
Township  45  north,  range  6  east, 
New  Mexico  meridian 


Area. 


of 


Township  33  north,  range  9  east,  of 
New  Mexioo  meridian 


3S.867.75 
23,004.11 
23,07&» 
22,930.19 
22,9A4« 
23,0691:3 
83,11151 
22,86147 
29,9391 35 
22.94&e7 
23.345,« 
23,05&« 
83,S12k4S 

S3,ooaii 

23,0Cr7.» 
«.99L10 
23,046.17 
23,Oefi.0B 
23.019.01 
23,03&7S 

10,561» 

23.  111. » 


Total 1,119,166.85 


No.  18  I. — Annual  report  of  the  surveyor  general  of  Utah, 

Salt  Lake  Cfty,  Utah,  August  17, 1969. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  in  reference  to  the  condition 
of  the  surveys  in  this  district  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1869,  together  with 
statements  relating  thereto,  marked  from  A  to  F,  inclusive. 

Under  the  existing  appropriation,  ray  predecessor  procured  the  survey  of  nineteen 
miles  of  base  and  nieriuian,  and  thirty-three  and  one-half  miles  of  subdivisional  lines, 
at  a  cost  of  six  hundred  and  twenty  dollars  and  thirty-three  cdnts. 

Contracts  were  also  made  to  the  amount  of  thirteen  thousand  five  hundred  dollan, 
for  the  extension  of  the  surveys  into  the  Bear  River,  Bear  Lake,  Provo,  Ogden,  and 
Weber  valleys. 

In  addition  to  these  surveys,  it  is  proposed  to  contract  for  the  extension  of  the  base 
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line  wes^  the  sarvey  of  a  gnide  meridian  to  intersect  the  sonthem  bonndary  of  the 
Territory,  establish  standard  parallels,  survey  the  township  lines  where  the  lands  are 
STailable  for  agriculture,  and  make  such  subdivisions  as  will  include  the  settlements 
on  the  Sevier,  Finto,  and  Virgin  Rivers, 
lliis  will  cohsume  the  unexpended  appropriation  for  this  district. 

MINIXG. 

Bnt  little  attention  has  been  given  to  the  development  of  the  mineral  resources  of 
the  Territory.  This  may  be  mainly  attributed  to  the  great  expense  to  be  incurred  in 
the  transportation  of  loachinery  and  the  high  prices  of  labor. 

Sufficient  prospecting  has  been  done  to  warrant  the  belief  that  deposits  of  gold,  sil- 
ver, and  copper  exist,  in  paying  quantities  in  Cottonwood  Cafion,  in  the  Wasatch  Moun- 
tains; Bingham  Cafion,  m  the  Oquirrh  range ;  Rush  Valley  and  Minersville  districts; 
sod  on  Pine  Creek,  a  tributary  of  the  Sevier  River.  Fine  specimens  of  argentiferous 
ore  have  been  brought  from  mines  in  the  extreme  southwestern  section  of  the  Territory. 

COAL  AND  IROK. 

Extensive  deposits  of  coal  have  been  discovered  in  the  vicinity  of  Coalville,  and  in 
San  Pete  County.  The  construction  of  the  Union  Pacific  railroaa  grade  led  to  further 
discoveries  of  bituminous  coal  in  Echo  Cafion  last  year,  the  veins  varying  from  two  to 
eighteen  feet  in  thickness. 

Hematite  ore  of  a  ^ood  quality  is  abundant.  In  Iron  County,  on  the  Pinto,  two 
smelting  fiimaces  are  m  operation,  but  with  what  success  I  have  not  ascertained. 

AGRICULTURE. 

It  is  estimated  that  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  acres  of  land  are  under  cultiva- 
tion. The  soil  and  climate  are  admirably  adapted  to  this  branch  of  industry.  All  of 
the  ordinaiy  cereals,  vegetables,  and  fruits,  are  readily  produced,  where  the  facilities 
are  afforded  for  irrigation,  while  in  southern  Utah  the  raising  of  cotton  will  prove  a 
louroe  of  profit. 

The  zeal  evinced  by  the  settlers  in  acquiring  titles  to  their  homes  is  highly  com- 
mendable, and  I  would  urge  the  necessity  of  an  appropriation  of  fifty  thousand  dollars 
for  the  exteosion  of  the  surveys  in  this  aistrict  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1871,  to  the  end  that  settlers  may  avail  themselves  of  the  benefits  of  the  pre-emption 
and  homestead  laws. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  state  that  Utah  contains  an  estimated  population  of  one  hundred 
thousand,  and  possessing  a  variety  of  resources  other  than  those  enumerated,  will 
donbtlees  achieve  a  condition  of  great  prosperity  in  the  future. 
I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

COURTLAND  C.  CLEMENTS, 
United  States  Surveyor  General  of  Utah, 
Hon.  JosKPH  S.  Wilson, 

Commi8$Umer  of  the  General  Land  Office. 


k.-^8iaiememl  of  eurveya  made  under  the  appropriation  for  the  fiaeal  year  ending  June 

30, 1869. 


^    1 

Smtae  of  depaty. 

Sxteut. 

* 

Cost 

Remarks. 

1 

MiUt.  du,  lk$. 
0       90     0 

7     eo    0 

10      0 

9       79    70 

90       73    44 

13       49    78 

13  75 
116  34 

15  00 
149  96 
909  18 
196  90 

Base  line. 

• 
Total 

Base  line.    (Besnrvey.) 

Salt  Lake  meridian. 

Salt  Lake  meridian.  (Resnrrey.) 

Subdivisional. 

Snbdivisional.    (Resnrvey.)           « 

58       48    93 

690  33 
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B. — Statement  showing  the  9urve$9  e&ntracttd  for  under  the  appropriaUan  for  the  feeal  ym 

ending  June  30, 1869. 


Number  of 
contract. 

Names  of  deputies. 

Character  of  work. 

Estimated 

number    of 

miles. 

Estimated 
cost. 

Benurio. 

3 

Joeepb  GorliniAd.  . . . . 
Julien  Bausman 

Total 

Standard,  township,  and  seetlon  lines . 
Standard,  township,  and  section  lines . 

600 
550. 

#8,500 
7,000 

In  progTMB. 
do 

1.100 

13,500 

C. — statement  Bhawing  the  amount  of  $atarieapaid  survegor  general  aitd  derkefor  tkefi»cdl 
year  ending  June  30,  1869,  aleo  incidentaJ  expenses  for  same  period. 


Name. 


^fohn  A.  Clark 

William  Hempstead. 
Jolien  Bausman .  . . . 
Jusepb  Gorlinski  — 
Ferdinand  Dickert. . 


Total 


Duty. 


Surreyor  ceneral . 

Chief  clerk 

BraugfatsmMi 

Draughtsman 

Clerk 


Rate  of 


|3, 000 
1,900 
1,500 
l,30a 
1,400 


Time  employed. 


10  Uionths,  0  days 
7  months,  39  days 
3  months,  99  days 
1  month,  15  days  . 
3  months,  6  da3n . 


AmooBt 


H,5IS« 

l,IWfl 

4^13 

165  44 

amsf 


4,785  74 


Inddental  expenses,  1868-'69. 

Expended  for  second  quarter - * 4061  6l 

Expended  for  third  quarter 313  55 

Expended  for  fourth  quarter Stl  SI 


Total  incidental  expenses 


1,506  75 


D. — Statement  shomng  the  number  of  townships  surveged  during  the  gear  ending  June  30, 

18&),  and  the  area  of  public  land  contained  in  the  same. 


Desoriptioo. 


Township  1  south,  range  1  east. . 
Township  1  north,  range  1  east. . 
Township  1  south,  range  1  west. 
Township  1  north,  range  1  west. 

Total 


1, 787.  46 

3, 123. 12 

961.02 

3,067.99 

7,  959. 59 


Bettarka. 


Additional  smwy. 

Additional  sorvrr. 
Additional  sorrey. 
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£.— 5taleaMNl  jftowfn^  the  UnnuUpB  smrveifed  in  Utah  fr&m  ike  Ume  $urMy$  were  first  ineU" 
tuted,  and  areas  of  public  lands  and  reservations  in  each  township. 


TownalElp  And  Tttoge. 


TtvwiHlrip 
TowwUp 
TowDsUp 
Tnwii«hlp 
TovmiUp 
XovB«lrip 
Townahip 

Towsp 
t 


foinnkip 

tvfnump 

Towmhip 

Tinniahip 

Towifclp 

Towsnp 

TvvBjIilp 

TuvBflkip 
^  -  -  •  «* 
TOwmafp 

Jovufcip 


Tvwmkip 
X4fitiinip 
7<miuUp 

?iiviiiMp 
tfVMllip 

Tcwiukip 
TovmUp 
TofWBilUp 
TiMmdrip 
TwaaUp 
Tvwiuddp 
T^viMolp 
Ttfwiiiiklp 
Tovanhip 
7<nrMhip 

loviMlnp 
ufwuihip 

tovMkip 
TvMutatp 
TavaaUp 
ToinuMp 
|a«mi4ip 
TovaaMn 


laMp 

ToWi^rip 
T««rMiip 

ToVBflhlp 

T<NrMllp 


1  iMzrCli,  iBiige  1  west  .................. 

1  north.  nnn^Swest 

I  north,  nmge  3  went 

9  north,  range  1  wevt 

3norlh,  range  1  atnt 

S  north,  range  2  west 

3  north,  range  1  easti 

3  north,  range  1  and  S  west 

4  north,  range  1  west 

4  north,  range  2  and  3  west 

5  north,  range  1  west 

5  north,  range  2  west 

5  north,  range  3  west 

6  north,  range  1  west 

6  mirth,  nmge  i  west 

tf  north,  range  3  west : 

6  north,  range4  wvst 

7  north,  range  1  west 

7  north,  range  8  west «. 

7  north,  range  3  west 

8  north,  range  t  west 

e  north,  range  3  west 

9  north,  range  1  west 

9  north,  range  S  west 

9  north,  ranges  west 

9  north,  range  4  west 

9  north,  range  7  west 

10  north,  range  1  east 

10  north,  range  1  west ^. 

10  north,  range  3  west v. 

10  north,  range  3  west 

10  north,  range  4  west 

10  north,  ranges  west  — 

lOm^fa,  range  6  west 

10  north,  range  7  west 

II  north,  radge  1  east 

11  north,  range  1  west «. 

11  north,  range  9  west «. 

11  north,  range  3  west 

11  north,  range  4  west < 

11  north,  range  5  west 

11  north,  range  6  west 

II  north,  range  7  west 

19  north,  range  1  east ^. 

19  north,  range  1  west 

19  north,  range  9  west 

19  north,  range  3  west 

19  north,  range  4  west 

19 north,  range  5  west 

19  north,  range  6  west 

19  north,  range  7  west 

13  north,  range  1  east 

13  north,  range  9  west 

13  north,  range  3  west 

13  north,  nmge  5  west 

13  north,  range  6  west « 

13  north,  range  7  west < 

14  north,  range  1  east 

14  north,  range  1  west 

14  north,  range  3  west 

14  north,  ria^  4  west 

14  north,  rani»  S  west ...,..., 

14  north,  rangb  6  west « 

14  north,  range  7  west 

1  sooth,  range  1  east 

1  sooth,  range  1  west 

1  sooth,  range  9  west..., 

1  sovth,  range  3  west 

1  sooth,  naige  4  wrat ^ 

1  sooth,  nng«  9  west 

9  sooth,  range  1  west 

9  sooth,  range  9  west 

9  sooth,  rangv  1  east 

9  sooth,  range  4  weat 

9  aooth,  range  S  west 

9  sooth,  TMng«  6  west 

3  Mth,  range  1  eait 

3  sooth,  figa  1  nut ««... 

»wth,r—ge9wett 


Areaof  publio 
lanoB. 


18, 181^ 
99,907. 

9,610. 
19,487. 

5,930. 

9^389. 

1,960; 
10,737. 
19, 941. 
18^899. 
17,032. 
93,091. 

8,14a 
13,990. 
93,010. 
17,705. 

1,139. 

a  341. 
19,733. 

5, 806L 

6,081. 

9,79a 

900. 

90,096l 

91,551. 

4,681. 
18,903. 

8,138: 

6,040l 
14,444 
39,870. 
15, 197. 

9,990: 

6,300. 
90,731. 
15,  13Sl 
16,901. 

9,875. 
99,9R8L 
18.599. 
12,648. 
13,080. 
90,504. 
16,084. 
81, 361. 

7,  8M. 
17,875. 

7,560. 
16,044. 
10,560 
98,900. 
14,531. 

4,791. 
18,19a 
13,331. 
13,719. 
19^301. 
18,305. 

V,  viiy. 
19. 161. 

8,980. 
11,639l 
10,797. 

8,800. 
18, 88a 
91,13SL 
98,071. 

7,604. 

1,113. 

1,88a 
98,640. 
16,16a 
17.969. 
19, 989. 

19,14a 

16,884. 
19,460 
99,88a 
17,479. 


91 
79 
90 
50 
13 
30 

oo 

80 
67 
08 
88 
91 
05 
45 
71 
36 
70 
71 
14 
40 
90 
39 
00 
64 
10 
07 
77 
30 
00 
08 
98 
79 
00 
00 
90 
98 
38 
99 
37 
40 
04 
39 
81 
67 
91 
90 
99 
00 
80 
68 
16 
40 
74 
90 
54 
15 
80 
18 
30 
34 
09 
94 
66 
00 
79 
34 
89 
97 
09 
38 
89 
84 
84 
61 
68 
96 
78 
11 
94 


Areaof  reser> 
vations. 


9^191 60 


Aggregate 
area. 


18, 181. 91 
88,907.79 

a,  610. 90 
13, 487. 50 

5, 339.  Id 

X.  dtSii,  .J9 

1,300.00 
10. 727. 80 
19,941.6t 
18, 898. 08 
17.032.38 
83,031.91 

8, 14a  05 
13,999.4$ 
33,010.71 
17, 765. 30 

1, 139. 7ft 

8.341.71 
19. 733. 14 

5,80a4O 

6, 061. 90 

9, 79a  39 

960.00 

90,636.64 

91, 551. 10 

4, 681. 07 
18,902.77 

8.133.30 

6, 040. 00 
14, 444. 08 
92,870.96 
15, 197. 79 

9,930.00 

6.900.00 
99, 731. 90 
15,135.98 
16.961.39 

9,975.99 
92.933.37 
18,559.40 
13, 64a  04 
13,060.39 
90,554.81 
16, 084. 67 
91,361.91 

7,834.90 
17, 87&  99 

7,960.00 
16,644.86 
10,560.68 
98,500.16 
14, 591.  40 

4,731.74 
18, 19a  30 
13, 331. 54 
13,719.19 
15,301.80 
18,305.18 

9,399.30 
19. 161. 34 

8,380.09 
11,635.84 
10, 797. 66 

9^800.00 
IS.  078. 79 
91,133.34 
99;071.8S 

7,604.97 

1,113.09 

1,883.39 
99,640.99 
16, 160. 84 
17,963.84 
19, 599. 61 
19, 14a  68 
16.884.96 
19,460.79 
93,88an 
17,479.94 
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£. — St(Uemmt  Bkovomg  ike  toHm»hip9  iurveifed  in  Utak,  4^ — Contmned. 


Tovnahip  and  range. 


Township  3  Bonth,  range  3  weat 

Township  3  south,  range  4  west 

Township  3  sonth,  range  5  west 

Township  3  south,  range  6  west 

Township 4  sonth, range  least 

Township  4  south,  range  1  west 

Township  4  south,  range  2  west 

Township  4  south,  range  3  east 

Township  4  south,  range  4  west 

Township  4  south,  range  5  west 

Township4  south,  range6  west 

Township  5  south,  range  1  east 

Township  5  south,  range  3  east 

Township  5  south,  range  3  west 

Township  5  south,  range  3  west 

Township  5  south,  range  4  west 

Township  5  south,  range  5  west 

Township  5  sonth,  range  6  west 

Township  6  south,  range  1  east , 

Township  6  soath,range  1  west 

Township  6  south,  range  3  east 

Township  6  south,  range  3  east 

Township  6  south,  range  3  west 

Township  6  south,  nuige  3  west 

Township  6  sonth,  range  4  west 

Township  6  south,  range  5  west , 

Township  6  south,  range  6  west 

Township  7  south,  range  1  east 

Township  7  south,  range  1  west 

Township  7  south,  range  3  west 

Township  7  south,  range  3  east 

Township  7  south,  range  3  east 

Township  7  south,  range  3  west 

Township  8  south,  range  1  east \ 

Township  8  south,  range  3  east > 

Township 8  sonth, range  Seast 

Township  8  south,  range  1  west 

Township  8  south,  range  3  west 

Township  8  south,  range  3  west 

Township  9  south,  range  1  east 

Township  9  south,  range  3  east 

Township  9  sonth,  range  1  west 

Township  9  south,  range  3  west 

Township  9  south,  range  3  east 

Township  10  sonth,  range  1  east 

Township  10  south,  range3east 

Township  10  sonth,  range  1  west 

Township  10  south,  range  3  west 

Township  11  souths  range  1  east 

Township  11  south,  range  1  west 

Township  11  south,  range  3  west 

Township  13  south,  range  1  east 

Township  12  south,  range  5  east 

Township  18  south,  range  1  west 

Township  13  sonth,  range  1  east 

Township  13  south,  range3  east 

Township  13  south,  range  4  east 

Township  13  south,  range  5  east 

Township  13  south,  range  1  west 

Township  14  south,  range  1  west 

Township  14  south,  range  1  east 

Township  14  south,  range  3  east 

Township  14  south,  range  3  east 

Township  14  south,  range  4  east 

Township  14  south,  range  5  east 

Township  15  south,  range  1  east 

Township  15  south,  range  3  east 

Township  15  south,  range  3  east 

Township  15  south,  range  4  east 

Township  15 south, range  5east 

Township  15  south ,  range  1  west 

Township  16  south,  range  1  west 

Township  16  south,  range  3  east 

Township  16  sonth,  range  3  east 

Township  17  south,  range  1  west 

Township  17  south,  range  3  east 

Township  17  south, nmge  3east 

Township  18  sonth,  range  1  west 

Township  18  south,  range  1  east 

Townshijt  18  south,  tange  3  east ' 


ofimhUo 
lanos. 


1,000.00 

90, 625. 74 

83.^44. 90 

16,732.41 

10, 130. 80 

13, 670. 76 

2,760.00 

2, 761. 47 

3,480.70 

12, 574. 53 

11. 39&  19 

17, 733: 08 

11, 173. 16 

16,  480. 23 

240.00 

6,00L04 

90,680.06 

12,081.07 

2.685.61 

8.165.57 

18, 174.  38 

2,641.62 

92,711.84 

4, 440. 21 

19,  430.  80 

23. 03a  67 

13, 193. 52 

93.35 

5,315l78 

83.033.36 

7. 59a  17 

8,438.04 

2,530.00 

17, 86a  09 


10. 

17, 

2. 

H 

17, 

90. 

5, 

2, 

11, 

90, 
3, 

11. 
7, 
3. 

10, 
2, 

10, 
9. 
3, 
9, 
6. 
8. 

11, 
7. 
3, 
8. 

13. 
5, 

I 

91, 
1, 

90, 

7. 

8, 

17. 

15, 

11. 

11, 

15, 

4. 

8, 


723.80 
704.46 
800.78 
000.00 
497.35 
086.47 
557.73 
640.00 
519. 14 
999.  31 
560.00 
783.53 
680.00 
80ai6 
16L72 
560.00 
002.36 
880.00 
680.76 
483.83 
160.00 
000.00 

7iai8 

081.36 
640.69 
004.10 
520.62 
684.79 
360.75 
80a87 
76L50 
400.00 
839.29 
956.17 
790.00 
483wS6 
930.93 
790.00 
670.69 
400.00 
383.70 
727.23 
927.06 
245.23 
964.99 


of 
ratioos. 


Aggregate 
area. 


2,802.16 


2,274.85 


11,252.84 


1.600.00 

90.e&T4 

29L944.M 

16,1^41 

10,120.80 

13, 67a  78 

2.76QL0O 

2.76LI7 

3.460.79 

15,376.0 

11,39&19 

17.732.08 

11,173.16 

16, 46a  23 

24a  00 

6.001.04 

22,955^81 

12.06L07 

2.665.61 

8,165.57 

16,174.38 

2,641.6» 

22,711.84 

4, 44a  21 

19, 43a  80 

S3, 09a  67 

13,I9LSI 

9L25 

5.m78 

93,0;sl« 

7, 39a  17 

a428.04 

9,5aaoo 

99,12LS3 

17,72180 
10.70446 

17,  Ma  78 

2,ooaoo 

H  497. 35 

17,0«6u47 

90,557.73 
5, 64a  00 
2.519.14 

11,999.31 
56a  00 

90.78153 
3. 68a  00 

ll,80ai6 
7,16L79 
3, 56a  00 

10.002.36 
2. 86a  00 

io,6ea76 

9. 481 83 
3, 16a  00 

2,ooaoo 

6,7iai8 

8,06L2i 

11.64a  60 

7,0M.10 

3.99ae 

8.684.W 
13.36a  75 

5.80181 
9,76L56 

i,4oaoo 

2L839.29 
l,95&n 

Taaoo 

90,46156 

7,9aaM 
a72a« 

17, 67a  61 
15,40a00 
11. 991 76 
ll.721fi 
15.5S106 
4.24121 
8.96i99 
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TownaMp  and  xsage. 

Area  of  irablio 
lanoB. 

Area  of  reaer- 
yationa. 

Aggregate 
area. 

TnVnakfp  1$  finith.  TWOffW  3  fWftt    ............T.r-^rr 

990.00 

14, 560. 99 

16,083.07 

5,800.52 

14, 049. 91 

14,873.60 

18,  443. 90 

3,061.37 

9,365.39 

7,480.00 

13,40a45 

6,000.00 

3,6da57 

14, 801. 43 

7,965.76 

1,787.46 

3,133.13 

961.09 

3,067.99 

990.00 

TnVDHllill  19  fKMlth.  TKnffft  1  WftVt ^.^.^t- 

14,560.99 

TovaahiD  19 aoath. nuise  1  east 

16.082.07 

TownnhlD  19  Mnitb.  raDeo  3  eaiit 

5,800.53 

TciwiuihiD  90  aonth.  ranirct  1  ftaat 

14, 049. 91 

TownafaiD SO  aoath.  rmm  1  veat.   

14,  87a  60 

TowBAhin 91  annfth.  nuiin*  1  wewt -  .,.r-  ,-r r. 

18, 443. 30 

Tfiwniililp ?i  Mknth. ranir<*  1  Mutt  ,....-, ^ ,-^.,-- 

3,061.37 

TuwnahiD  23  aonth.  ranire  1  weat 

9,365.39 

T<)wiijihiD  39  aoatb.  ranee  3  weat 

7,480.00 

T<ivBaUi>33  aonth.  raniro  Sweat 

13,403.45 

Tovnahib  83  aonth.  lanire  3  weat 

5,000.00 

Towaahip  34  aonth.  xanse  3  weat 

3, 680.  57 

Tomuihip  34  aonth.  ranire  3  weat 

• 

14, 801.  49 

Tovnahtp  35  aonth,  ranire  3  weat 

7, 965. 76 

TnwaaUp  35  aonth.  ranee  4  weat 

5,999.80 

TowaaUp  1  aonth,  range  1  eaat 

1,787.46 

Towaahip  1  uarth.  ranee  1  eaat 

V 

3,133L13 

Tnwaaliip  1  aonth,  range  1  weat 

961.03 

Tawaahtp  1  north,  range  1  weat 

3,087.99 

Tq4*^  17^  t^Fwnthlpa 

3,039,804.43 

18,  SSL  85 

3, 048, 336. 3» 

F. — Eetimate  of  apprapriatione  required  far  ihefitoal  year  ending  June  30,  1871 

Salmry  of  the  snrveyor  general $3,000  00 

Salary  of  chief  clerk '    1.800  00 

Salary  of  principal  dranghtsman 1,500  00 

Salary  of  additional  clerk 1,400  00 

Salary  of  messenger 400  00 

Inriiiental  expenses 2,000  00 

?uhlic  surveys 50,000  00 

Total 60,100  00 


Xo.  18  J. --Annual  report  of  the  surveyor  general  of  Nevada. 

United  States  Surveyor  General^s  Office, 

Virginia  Cittf,  Nevada,  August  16, 1869. 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  yonr  instmctions,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following 
r»;port,  in  duplicate, of  the  operations  of  this  ofiSce  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1H69,  with  accompanying  statements  relative  to  the  surveying  department. 

A. — Statement  of  contracts  entered  into  by  the  United  States  surveyor  general  for 
Xerada,  with  the  number  of  miles  surveyed  during  the  fiscal  year  1868  and  1869. 

B- — List  of  mineral  claims  surveyed  in  the  State  of  Nevada  during  the  fiscal  year 
1^  and  1869. 

Cw— last  of  lands  surveyed  in  the  State  of  Nevada  during  the  fiscal  year  1868  and 
I'flft. 

D. — Statement  of  plats  made  in  the  office  of  the  United  States  surveyor  general  of 
NVvada  during  the  fiscal  year  1868  and  1869. 

E. — Statement  of  mineral  surveys  re-copied. 

F.—List  of  special  deposits  with  the  sub^treasnry  of  the  United  States  for  mineral 
elaims  in  Nevada  during  1867, 1868,  and  1869. 

<t. — Statement  of  account  of  appropriation  for  surveys  of  public  lands  in  Nevada 
during  the  fiscal  year  1868  and  1869. 

H.— Statement  of  account  for  compensation  of  United  States  surveyor  general  and 
the  employ^  of  his  office  during  the  fiscal  year  1868  and  1869. 

L—Statement  of  account  of  appropriation  for  rent  of  office,  fhel,  books,  stationery, 
sod  other  incidental  exxienses,  including  pay  of  messenger,  during  the  year  1868  and  186&. 

K.~Statement  of  the  surveying  service  of  the  district  of  Nevada  for  the  fiscal  year 
niding  June  30, 1871. 

I  propose  to  give,  from  the  best  sources  of  information  within  the  reach  of  this  office, 
s  V^ienX  ide*  of  the  soil,  climate,  resources,  improvements,  and  products  of  this  State; 
The  statementa  are  baaed  principally  upon  the  reports  of  the  surveyor  general  and  of 
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the  mineralogist  of  tlie  State,  tlie  leports  o£  the  oomminioner  of  xnining  statfotice  wcvt 
of  the  Becky  MouatainAy  and  the  notes  of  sarveyorsy  prospectors,  and  miners  who  hare 
traversed  quite  every  county  in  the  State. 

The  present  area  of  this  State,  embracing  the  additions  from  the  Territories  of  Utal» 
and  Arizona,  is  112,089  square  miles,  or  71,737,600  acres.    The  water  surface  is  estimated 
at  1,080,960  acres.    Fully  one-half  of  the  area  of  the  State  Is  covered  with  monntsin 
n^nffes.    I  have  yet  obtained  no  data  from  which  to  estimate  the  proportion  of  mineral, 
agncultural,  grajdng,  swamp  and  overflowed,  and  desert  lands  within  the  area  of  the  State. 

Although  the  numerous  lofty  parallel  ranges  of  mountains  impart  picturesque  grandeur 
to  the  land8Cf^[>e,  the  general  appearance  of  the  valleys  and  plains  is  that  of  extreme 
Aridity.  But  experience  shows  that  this  land  may  be  generally  made  productive  by 
irrigation,  and  farms  and  gardens— refreshing  oases  in  toe  general  waste — pleasantly 
dot  parts  of  the  State.    The  soil  is  principally  a  dark,  friable  loam,  easily  tilled. 

There  are  places  on  the  plains  which  were  universally  regarded  as  utterly  hanen, 
which  are  now  yielding  profitable  harvests.  Some  of  the  finest  land  is  found  in  broad 
eafions  and  in  indentations  of  the  valleys,  and  is  capable  of  a  high  state  of  cultivation. 
But  to  insure  certain  and  good  crops  irrigation  is  generally  essential.  Ample  experi- 
ence shows  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  land  in  the  State  is  adapted  to  the  growth 
of  the  various  grains  and  the  orainary  roots;  and  tests  have  been  made  in  a  greater  or 
lesser  degree  in  nearly  every  section  of  the  State.  The  surveyor  of  Humboldt  County, 
in  his  report  for  1867-'68  to  the  surveyor  general  of  this  State,  returns  2,500  acres  of  bar- 
ley, averaging  forty  bushels  per  acre,  and  1,200  acres  of  wheat,  with  the  same  avenge 
yield  per  acre. 

Orchards  have  been  planted  in  several  counties,  in  which  the  apple,  pear,  peach,  and 
plum,  are  reported  to  grow  thriftily.  Of  forest  trees,  the  eottonwood,  locust,  and  balm 
of  Gilead,  have  been  planted  with  good  success. 

Although  the  climate  is  variable,  it  is  very  generally  considered  to  be  healthv.  The 
seasons  are  divided  into  wet  and  dry,  but  the  changes  are  not  distinctly  marked.  Snow 
fiklls  upon  the  mountains  and  rain  in  the  valleys.  In  the  northwestern,  middle,  and 
northeastern  parts  of  the  State  the  wet  or  winter  season  begins  fairly  with  the  year, 
and  continues,  with  intermissions  of  delightful  weather,  nntilMay.  During  the  severest 
weather  the  mercury  varies  finom  zero  to  fifteen  and  even  twenty  degrees  below,  in 
the  valleys.  In  the  dry  or  summer  season  the  average  temperature  at  midday  is  aboat 
ninety  degrees,  which  falls,  gradually,  during  the  uifat  to  about  seventy  degrees.  The 
temperature  of  the  southeastern  XMirt  of  the  State  is  higher  in  the  winter  season,  and 
there  is  scarcely  any  frost  and  but  little  snow,  but  the  summer  is  longer  and  the  heat 
more  oppressive.    Throughout  the  State  the  fall  is  beautiful. 

The  permanent  resources  of  this  State  consist  of  its  mineral  and  grazing  lands.  The 
noble  metals  occur  in  every  county  in  the  State,  and  in  many  of  them  lead,  copper,  and 
iron,  are  found.  The  principal  mining  counties  are  Storey — in  which  the  great  *^  Corn- 
stock  **  is  situated— Humbolat,  Esmenuda,  Lender,  White IMne,  (segregated  from  Lander,) 
Nye.  and  Lincoln. 

The  Comstock  has  already  added  the  splendid  sum  of  $100,000,000  to  the  coin  of  the 
world ;  and,  amid  the  uncertainties  and  nuetnatioBS  of  mining,  it  continues  to  yield  at 
the  rate  of  $10,000,000  annually. 

The  yield  for  1868  was  $9,468,233.  It  is  estimated  that  the  yield  for  the  current  year 
Will  be  fully  as  large,  in  spite  of  the  fire  which  occurred  in  the  Yellow  Jacket,  Ken- 
tuck,  and  Crown  roint,  which  led  to  the  temporary  closing  of  those  mines.  Other 
mines,  such  as  the  Occidental,  which  produced  only  $80,000  last  year,  and  the  Lady 
Bryan,  which  produced  nothing,  are  now  yielding  bullion  generously.  The  dividends 
disbursed  last  year  by  the  mines  of  the  Comstock  amounted  to  $3,280,560.  Tbe  mines 
of  other  parts  of  the  State,  especially  in  Humboldt,  Lander,  Nye,  and  White  Pine  conn* 
ties,  are  apparently  in  a  moro  favorable  condition  than  they  have  been  for  several  years. 
The  completion  of  the  Central  Pacific  railroad  has  ^ven  a  new  impetus  to  this  important 
industry  in  several  mining  sections,  particularly  in  Humboldt  and  White  Pine.  The 
great  railway  wUl  lessen  the  cost  of  machinery  and  supplies :  will  add  to  the  labor  of 
the  State  through  cheap  fares  and  short  time  from  the  older  States ;  and  will  transport 
to  efficient  and  economical  reduction  works  rofhictoiy  ores,  and  ores  of  low  gnde, 
which  aro  now  practically  of  no  value.  The  groat  cost  of  mill  and  mine  machinery,  and 
supplies  of  every  kind,  together  with  the  high  rates  of  wages,  and  the  want  of  a  good 
System  of  mining,  have  b^n  the  main  causes  of  disaster  to  this  interest  in  the  central 
and  eastern  parts  of  the  State.  I  will  mention  an  instructive  incident  of  silver  mining 
in  the  central  part  of  the  State :  The  district  of  Beese  Biver  is  celebrated  for  the  high 
l^ade  of  its  ores.  This  is  accounted  for  chiefly  by  their  close  assorting.  Ores  worth 
170  to  $80  per  ton  aro  withheld  from  the  mill  and  thrown  upon  the  **  dump,"  where  they 
help  to  form  a  worthless  debris.  During  the  year  1868  the  Manhattan  mill,  of  twenty 
stamps,  produced  in  the  above  district  silver  bullion  worth,  In  round  numbers,  $1,900,000, 
an  amount  equal  to  the  annual  product  of  all  Freiberg,  a  district  Justly  eminent  fbr  its 
inetaUurgical  skilL    Mining  in  this  Taluable  district  has  been  nnsnccesnul  by  reason  of 
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tlie  fXOTbitaiit  latas  of  waaee  and  matemls.    Bat  the  loikoad  will  work  a  radical  and 
braefieent  reform  in  this  cni«f  industry  of  the  State. 

The  report  of  the  State  mineralogist  for  1@67>'68  states  the  number  of  quArtz  mills  to 
^  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight,  with  an  aggregate  of  two  thousaud  three  hundred  and 
flixty>three  stanqw.  Besides  these  mills  these  are  smelting  works  in  different  sections 
of  the  State. 

As  deec^xedly  graat  and  valuable  as  is  the  mining  industry  of  Nevada,  it  no  longer 
sbsorbs  the  pnbuc  attention.  The  fjprazing  oapaeity  of  the  State  is  coming  to  be  an- 
dentood  and  appreciated.  It  is  destmed  to  be  the  second  great  resource  of  our  country. 
Men  of  experience  and  judgment,  long  residents  of  this  coast,  express  the  belief  that 
before  manv  years  Nevada  will  raise  meat  for  California.  It  is  the  uniform  testimony 
of  all  who  have  traversed  the  State  that  the  mountains  and  foot-hills  produce  luxi^ 
nantly  several  varieties  of  bundi-grass.  It  is  noticeable  that  even  in  the  arid  valleys 
each  sage  bush  ahelters  two  or  three  bundles  of  grass.  In  some  parte  of  the  i^^par- 
tntly  barren  plains  there  are  large  tracts  of  what  is  commonly  known  as  '^  sand-grass^" 
which  is  admitted  to  be  one  of  the  finest  of  the  bunch  graasea.  This  grass  grows  m 
Imnehes  about  one  foot  in  height,  and  is  loaded  with  a  uladK  seed  much  resembling  . 
buckwheat.  Stock  are  fond  of  this  grass,  and  when  they  feed  upon  it,  either  green  or 
dry,  will  keep  in  prime  oondition,  and  render  good  service.  All  the  varieties  of  the 
biuieh  grass  are  hardy,  and  grow  generously  from  barren-looking  soils.  Besides  theap 
f^rsiees  there  grows  in  the  valleys  a  grayish-white  shmb,  called  *'  white  sage/'  which  is 
▼slnable  winter  feed  for  stock.  While  it  is  growing  it  has  a  resinous  and  bitter  taste, 
tnd  is  not  eaten ;  but  after  it  has  been  touched  by  the  frost  it  becomes  tender,  sweet, 
and  natritioiis.  It  has  been  aptly  called  '*  winter-fat''  by  stock  growers  and  herders. 
This  **  white  aage,"  and  those  various  bunch  grasses,  are  remarkably  nutritious^  and  the 
esttle  which  feed  upon  them  look  uncommonly  well  after  a  prolonged  season's  constant 
ase.  Stock,  whether  cattle,  horses,  or  sheep,  which  have  been  wintered  without  shel- 
ter in  this  State,  bear  palpable  evidence  in  the  spring  of  the  fatness  of  its  pasturaga, 
and  the  salubrity  of  the  semi-rigorous  season. 

The  last  few  years  have  produced  a  great  change  in  the  prospects  of  this  young  State. 
Hitherto  the  im^rity  of  the  peo^e  congregated  in  the  mining  towns,  and  the  entire 
ipdaBtry  of  the  State  was  i^ieorbed  by  the  mining  interest,  farming  lands  were  con- 
lidersd  valuable  only  when  they  were  contiguous  to  some  prosperons  mining  caom. 
Indeed,  the  very  existence  of  agricultural  land  in  the  State  was  generally  doubted ; 
and  the  first  poUito  raised  near  some  newly  discovered  minii^  camp  was  regarded  with 
indiigniaed  cnriomty.  At  the  best,  only  those  lands  which  bordered  closely  upon 
VMMmtain  caflons,  or  formed  the  lowest  fiiats  on  the  larger  streams,  were  deemed  capa- 
ble of  cultiTation.  Liarge  tracts  of  sage-brush  land  were  considered  as  absolutely 
worthlcas,  and  the  forbidding  appearance  of  this  dismal  shrub  added  to  the  terrors 
vith  which  agricultural  pursuits  were  surrounded.  Men  bom  and  brought  up  on  farms 
dewtted  their  natural  avocation,  and  devoted  themselves  to  the  more  attractive  busi- 
aeas  of  seeking  for  silver.  It  was  rare  to  hear  Nevada  spoken  of  as  i^y body's  home. 
Bat  experience  has  taa^^ht  them  better.  Thej  have  learned  that  much  of  the  land 
which  they  despised  as  irreclaimable,  needs  omy  enterprise,  industary,  and  care,  to  be- 
eone  productive.  All  that  is  required  to  render  it  foilile  is  proper  irrigation.  The 
■ige  brush  ia  easily  cleared  off  the  land,  and  when  it  is  removea  it  does  not  spring  up 
•leain  to  torment  tne  farmer  and  obstruct  his  grain.  Farmers  learn,  to  their  surprise, 
that  the  land  which  is  covered  with  the  heaviest  growth  of  sage  brush  may  be  made  to 
ptudttce  the  finest  crops  of  grain.  Ye^tables,  which  were  a  few  years  ago  supplied 
tfanoat  whoUy  by  California,  are  now  raised  in  great  abundance  and  of  excellent  qual- 
ity. Fnitta,  too,  the  raising  of  which  was  thought  beyond  the  wildest  hope,  are  mow 
gmwiw  euoeeaafully  in  seveial  parts  of  the  State.  Farmers  have  learned  in  Nevada 
what  tfiey  learn  elsewhere,  without  knowin||^  that  they  are  learning — ^tlmt  is,  the  charas- 
t(T  of  the  land  and  the  peculiarities  of  their  soil  and  climate.  Now  that  the  business 
of  fwrning  is  eomiii|^  to  be  understood,  and  the  Pacific  railroad  has  opened  our  State  to 
the  tadostriona  emigrants  of  the  eastern  States  and  Europe,  a  demand  is  arising  for 
formiiig  lands  and  grazing  ranchea. 

Ai  may  be  inferred  from  the  foregoing  remarks,  the  great  need  of  the  lands  of  Nevada 
k  water  for  irrigation.  It  is  believed,  that  the  best  mode  of  sn^plying  this  want  is 
the  aitsaian  welL  In  order  to  understand  their  fitness  it  mmt  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  meuntahis  of  Nevada  omisist  for  the  most  part  of  meridional  ranges,  extending 
fnm  the  Humboldt  to  the  Colorado  on  the  south,  and  from  the  Humboldt  to  the  Owyhee 
•a  the  aefth ;  that  these  ranges  are  generally  supplied  with  springs  and  mountain 
■trMOMfWiioae  waters  rarely  extend  into  the  valleys  below  the  foot-hills ;  that  even  whece 
tto  water  afipean  in  spriiigs  or  in  the  oa&ons,  mining  operations  have  shown'  that  tun- 
Brti  aad  sluils  driven  a  short  distance  into  the  mountaias  will  generally  tap  consider- 
able hodica  of  it ;  that  the  valleys  lying  between  these  meridional  rang^  have  invari- 
ably the  conrsef  direction,  and  inclination  which  aee  uaoaUy  found  in  great  water 
and  which  would  carry  all  the  water  which  might  be  in  them  into  the  river 
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which  runs  at  the  northern  or  southern  terminas.  They  are  generally  of  great  depth 
and  considerable  width,  and  when  they  narrow  into  cafions  or  gorges,  water  im 
qnently  appears  and  streams  flow  on  the  surface  until  the  valleys  expand,  when  the 
waters  seem  to  sink.  There  is  great  reason  to  look  npon  these  valleys  as  simply  dn 
rivers  carrying  water  far  below  the  surface,  and  that  tne  water  issuing  from  the  mono- 
tain  cafions  sinks  through  the  sands  until  it  reaches  the  bed-rock,  and  following  this 
until  it  arrives  at  the  lowest  part  of  the  valley  it  forms  a  subterranean  stream,  which 
takes  it«  course  toward  the  great  rivers  already  named.  It  is  believed  that  artesian 
wells  sunk  along  the  sides  of  these  valleys  would  tap  this  body  of  water  and  bring  it 
with  more  or  less  force  to  the  surface. 

Such  enterprises  could  be  carried  out  only  by  companies  or  organized  combinations 
of  farmers.  Under  present  circumstances,  where  only  possessory  titles  can  be  obtained, 
which  are  from  their  very  nature  uncertain  and  transitory,  there  is  little  enconrage- 
ment  for  such  undertakings.  But  when  our  valleys  have  been  surveyed,  and  govern- 
ment  titles  can  be  easily  and  certainly  secured  by  the  willing  and  industrious,  a  great 
improvement  in  this  direction  may  be  confidently  anticipated. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  rapid,  wonderful  changes  wnich  occur  in  this  State,  I  will 
relate  one  which  transpired  within  the  past  twelve  months.  A  mineral  district  was 
discovered  in  the  White  Pine  ra^ge  of  mountains,  and  was  named  after  the  range, 
in  the  fall  of  1865.  A  large  number  of  ledges  were  located,  and  one  mill  of  Ave  stamjis 
was  erected.  But  the  district  attracted  little  attention  until  the  spring  of  last  year, 
when  the  extraordinary  deposits  of  unrivaled  silver  ore  led  to  an  excitement  only 
short  of  that  of  famous  Washoe.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  these  deposits  were  first 
discovered  by  an  Indian.  The  mines  are  situated  in  Treasure  Hill,  a  lofty  peak  of  the 
mountain  range,  ten  thousand  feet  above  the  ocean  level,  and  the  ore  occurs  in  coralline 
limestone,  as  corals  and  the  sea-plant  alga  are  found  imbedded  in  the  silver-bearing 
strata.  Pieces  of  this  chloride  ore,  varying  from  five  to  one  hundred  pounds,  yielded 
almost  pure  silver  at  the  rate  of  five  dollars  per  pound.  So  great  an  excitement  fol- 
lowed tne  discovery  of  these  mines,  that  from  the  beginning  of  October  of  last  year  to 
the  close  of  March  of  this  year  it  was  estimated  that  fifteen  thousand  persons  had  con- 
gregated in  the  district.  To  meet  the  wants  of  this  population,  a  new  county  was 
organized,  and  a  judicial  district  created  by  the  legislature.  There  are  three  towns 
in  the  district,  possessing  together  stores  and  dwellings  for  the  accommodation  of  eight 
or  ten  thousand  persons.  In  each  of  these  towns  a  daily  newspaper  has  been  pub- 
lished for  months.  At  this  date  there  are  nine  mills,  with  an  aggregate  of  one  hundivd 
and  seventy  stamps,  in  operation  in  the  district.  The  grade  of  the  ore  has  gradually 
declined  from  an  average  of  $300  per  ton  to  about  $100  per  ton.  The  amount  of  bullion 
produced  in  the  district  up  to  the  close  of  last  July  is  reported  at  $1,500,000. 

The  fame  of  White  Pine  grew  rapidly  under  the  increased  facilities  of  the  railroad. 
Prospectors  spread  over  the  country  adjacent  and  remote,  and  within  a  brief  period  no 
less  than  fifteen  mineral  districts  were  discovered  and  organized.  These  districts 
extend  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  south  of  the  Central  Pacific  railroad,  into  Utah 
Territory  on  the  east,  and  the  line  of  Idaho  on  the  north.  In  all  these  various  mining 
districts  nearly  every  acre  of  timber,  grass,  agricultural  and  saline  lands,  situated  in 
the  mountain  ranges  or  the  subjacent  valleys,  is  claimed  and  held  by  possessory  titles. 
What  proportion  of  the  mining  property  situated  in  the  numerous  districts  in  the 
'  State  will  prove  valuable,  remains  to  be  demonstrated. 

The  finest  timber  east  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  grows  in  the  White  Pine  range  of  mount- 
ains, and  is  white  pine  and  white  fir ;  but  these  trees  dwarf  in  comparison  with  the 
stately  giants  of  the  Sierra.  Timber  occurs  nearly  altogether  in  the  mountains.  The 
valleys  are  treeless.  As  no  important  discoveries  of  coal  have  yet  been  made  within 
the  State,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  farmers  will  perceive  the  necessity  of  adopting 
some  plan  for  raising  their  own  fuel.  The  Central  Pacific  railroad,  which  was  com- 
pleted in  May  last,  will  be  of  incalculable  importance  in  promoting  the  beat  interest  of 
the  State.  In  its  course  of  upward  of  four  hundred  aud  fifty  miles  through  or  border- 
ing upon  extensive  mineral  regions  and  agricultural  tracts,  it  has  imparted  energy  and 
life  wnere  before  was  languor  and  solitude.  Already  its  line  is  dotted  with  towns  and 
settlements.  It  is  generally  believed  that  this  grand  avenue  will  be  the  means  of 
rendering  the  business  of  mining  profitable  in  the  central  and  eastern  parts  of  the  State. 

The  projected  road  near  the  western  border  of  the  State,  known  as  the  Virginia  and 
Tmckee  railroad,  has  been  graded  nearly  to  Carson,  a  distance  of  twenty-three  miles, 
and  the  track  will  be  laid  as  speedily  as  possible.  This  section  of  the  road  will  be  nsed 
almost  exclusively  for  the  mines  of  the  Comstock  and  those  in  its  vicinity,  and  will 
have  the  ^effect  of  greatly  economizing  the  cost  of  mining  and  reducing  the  ores.  It 
will,  besides,  utilize  an  immense  amount  of  ore  of  a  grade  ranging  from  $12  to  $15  per 
ton  that  is  now  worthless.  The  capacity  of  the  water-power  of  Carson  River  is  stated 
at  one  thousand  tons  daiV.  The  entire  cost  of  mining,  transportation,  and  milling  this 
ore  is  estimated  at  fll  to  $12  per  ton. 
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In  eonclosion,  I  sabmit  this  report  for  your  approval,  with  the  expression  of  regret 
at  the  waot  of  more  particular  and  precise  information  respecting  the  character  and 
lesoorces  of  this  State. 

Tery  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

E.  8.  DAVIS, 
United  8tate$  Surveyor  General  for  Nevada. 
Hod.  Joseph  S.  Wilson, 

of  the  General  Land  Office. 
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C— ZW  ofUmtk  mrve^  in  ike  State  of  Nevada  dwrn^  ike  fiscal  year  of  1888  mi  1869. 


TovBahip  and  range. 


Towittbip  96  y., 

TovBship  27  X., 

Towadiip  87  N., 

Tofwndiip  35  N., 

Tevwhip  3S  X., 

TomiBlup  36  X., 

Tovaahip  3S  X., 

TovBKbip  36  X., 

TeviMhip  3«  X., 

"hnntthip  38  X., 

Tcvaahip  39  X., 

TMrnahip  31 X., 

Ttmaship  33  X., 

TMTMhlp  33  X^., 

Twaahip  33  X., 

Tsvariup  34  X., 

TowaiUp  34  X., 

Twrartiip  34  X., 

T«wa»Wp  35  X., 

Towanhip  35  X^ 

Toaaakip  16  X., 

T*«rarfiip  t6  X., 

T«vaiihip  17  X^ 

TviTHhip  17  X^ 

T<»«a*ip  18  X.. 

TovBildp  19  X., 

Twaakip  19  X\. 

Tbvadup  19  X., 

TWariilp  19  X.. 

T«va«hip  19  X., 

Tsvaibip  90  X., 

Tvaaddp  M  X., 

Twadiip  31  X., 

TovMhip  31  N., 

T««aiibip  34  X., 

Tf^artip  35  X., 

TfvaaUp  41  X., 

TWaaUp  41  X., 

TowaAip  41  X  , 

Tavadnp  43  X., 

TevaaUp  42  X^ 

TwraAip  43  X., 

Tflwatlrip  43  X., 

T*wartrfp  44  X.. 

JwBiAip  44  X., 

Tavaildp  33  X., 

T«variup  35  X., 

Ttwaaldp  35  X., 

TavaMiip  35  X.. 

Tovaabip  35  X.. 

Tawaahip  36  X., 

TvvBalup  36  X., 

Tairaaldp  36  X.. 

TMTMfaip  37  X., 

Twaahip  37  X., 

Tnraakip  37  X., 

Tawaahip  37  X.. 

TovMlkip  37  X.. 

Tsvaahip  10  X., 

Taraekip  11  X., 

TaarBBbip  11  X^ 

Twaabip  19  X., 

Tmraahip  13  X., 

Tovaabip  14  X.. 

Tbwarfdp  15  X., 

Tavaahip  i«  X-, 

Tovaahip  16  X., 

Tavaabtp  16  X^ 

Tovaakip  16  X.. 

TovaaMp  17  X., 

T««aahip  17  X.. 

Tavaabip  17  X.. 

Towaakip  17  X., 

T«»aAlp  IF  X., 

Tawaakip  Ih  X^ 

Tavsakip  W  X., 

TavaaMp  h^  X.. 

TowMkip  19  X.. 

Twaakip  99  X., 

TvvaaUp  SI  X^ 


range  31  E 
range  31  E. 
range  32  £. 
range  37  E 
range  38  E. 
range  37  E 
range  38  E 
range  39  E 
range  38  E 
range  39E 
range  38  E 
range  39  E- 
range  35  £ 
range  36  £ 
range  37  E 
range  35  E 
range  36  £ 
range  37  E. 
range  35  £ 
range  36  £• 
range  31  E 
range  33E 
range  31  £ 
range  33  £ 
range  30  £ 
range  27  £ 
range  28  £ 
range  29E 
range  30E 
range  31  E 
range  XE 
range  30  £ 
range  56  £ 
range  57  £ 
range  56  £ 
range  56  E 
range  35£ 
range  36  E 
range  37  £ 
range  36  £ 
range  37  £ 
range  36  £ 
range  37  £ 
range  36  £ 
range  37  £ 
range  54  £. 
range  50  E 
range  39  E 
range  40  £ 
range  43  £ 
range  40  E 
range  41  £ 
range  42  E 
range  38  E 
range  39  £ 
range  40  £. 
range  41  £ 
range  42  £ 
range  24E 
range  24  £ 
range  25  £ 
range  35  £ 
range  ie5  £ 
range  !K  £ 
range  25  £ 
range  32£ 
range  23  £ 
range  24  £ 
range  25  £ 
range  22  £ 
range  23  E 
range  24  £ 
range  ^  E 
range  25  E 
range  96  £ 
range  28  E 
range  29  £ 
range  26  E 
range  29  E 
range  89  £ 


PabUc  land. 


Acres. 
14, 28a  53 
16.019.56 

1,781.00 
23,953.55 
10,064.94 
15,36&42 
21, 245. 39 
14, 90L  46 

8,962.28 
90,653.57 

7,684.48 
21, 865. 62 
19, 877. 11 
23, 98a  97 
32,967.61 
19,  Oia  10 
23,945.73 
23,909.59 
14, 015.  40 
16.651.46 

5.446.08 

1,442.25 

11, 971.  90 

637.93 

8,859.36 
23.916.09 
22,585.99 
32,958.26 
23.979.05 
10.630.33 
33, 135. 14 
13, 891.  83 
33.009.34 
13, 016. 90 

1,384.50 

6,466.78 
17, 901. 54 
11,515.63 
33,006.53 
33, 057. 34 
33,04S46 
15. 357. 66 
22,120.56 
10.244.38 
23.096.68 

8,802.30 
14,  471.  86 

2,790.00 
23, 961.  31 
20, 441. 14 
14,384.50 
10,070-66 
23,037.79 

8,160.00 

2,4oaoo 

5, 109.  78 

6.720.00 

22,998.69 

15. 457.  66 

23,006-09 

9,  742. 12 

14,423.94 

15,331.90 

22,924-75 

22,869.94 

6, 313-  30 

3,838-81 

3,832.82 

1,6IST6 

3,839.86 

3,822.% 

3.835-28 

23. 104. 00 

7,680.00 

7.7!»6.41 

18,854-86 

18. 722. 69 

^  120. 00 

23, 174-  69 

7, 28a  00 


Unanrveyed. 


Barren. 


Acres. 
3. 400. 00 
3.932.00 
19,952.00 


12,996.33 
7, 669. 13 


8, 160. 00 
13. 97a  72 


15, 219. 36 


3,944.60 


8. 87a  44 
6,159.53 

17, 600.  oa 

31, 507. 75 
11. 04a  38 
33,403.78 
13. 760. 00 


11, 531.  44 


80.08 
11.041.40 
31,731.84 
16. 545. 48 
5, 130. 00 
11,533.99 


7,654.48 


13,783.87 


14,233.12 

8,647.80 

30,317.20 


2,460.32 

8,645.04 

12,927.60 


13. 991. 76 
19. 090. 20 
17. 990. 00 
16, 291.  SO 


7,796.24 


13. 219. 00 
8.  472. 00 
7, 516. 08 


16, 791. 76 
19, 196. 00 
19, 182. 00 
31,460.33 
19, 09a  60 
19,073.00 
19. 146. 40 


15,  407. 27 
15,197.00 


17, 858  08 


Swamp. 


Acres. 
6. 39a  80 
3.520.00 


1.809.42 


3.270.54 
i,' 07a  95 


43a  30 
307.' 99 


799.73 
9,'i4L"i4 


800.00 
1,  431. 32 


4,080.00 
4,263.64 


15^745.60 


Total. 


Acres. 

23,037.33 

21, 471. 56 

31,733.00 

2i»8S3L^ 

33,  ML  36 

33,  en.  54 

23,054.81 

23, 061.  46 

23,941.00 

22,924.11 

22,903.84 

22,944.57 

19. 877. 11 
22,988.97 
22, 967.  61 
22, 96a  70 
33,945.73 
3S.909LS0 
S3, 89a  84 
39, 810. 99 
8a04a08 
33. 04a  00 
33. 020. 18 
83,040.00 
23,057.66 
22,91&09 
22, 89a  28 
22, 95a  26 
33,979.05 
32, 951.  50 
23.125.14 
23,032.97 
23.089.32 
33. 05a  30 
23.006.34 
23. 014.  26 
33, 031. 54 
33, 04a  61 
23,006,53 
23. 057.  34 
23.045.46 
23. 012. 14 
23. 120.  56 
23.027.25 
33.096.68 
33.035.42 
23,119.66 
23.037.20 
22. 961. 31 
22,901.46 
23. 029.  54 
22. 99a  26 
23,637.79 
22,  951.  76 
22,920.53 
23, 029.  78 
23,011.20 
22, 99a  69 
23, 18a  90 
23,096.09 

22. 961. 12 
32,895  94 
22,847.98 
22,934.75 
22,869.94 
23,004.06 
23. 034.  81 
23. 014.  82 
33,  076. 08 
32, 92a  46 
32,895.58 
22,  981.  68 
23, 104.  00 
23. 087. 27 
22,993.41 
22,934.86 
22.986.33 
22,  97a  08 
23. 174.  69 
3:^025.60 


Eemarks. 


S  Embracing  Lower 
HumboldtValley. 


.  Embracing  Middle 
^  HumboldtValley. 


.  Embracing  Middle 
'  Homboldf  TaUey. 


i  Embracing  Lower 
Carson  valley. 


Embracing  valley 
.    of  the  South  Fork 
r  of  the  Humboldt 
River. 


Embracing  Quin'a 
'     River  Valley. 


)  Embracing     East 
5  HumboldtValley. 


.  Embracing  Middle 
HumboldtValley. 


,  Embracing  "Walk'r 
River  Valley. 


Embracing  Lower 
''     Carson  Valley. 
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C. — lAst  of  lands  surveyed  in  the  State  of  Kevaday  <f*c. — Con  tinned. 


Township  and  range. 

Pnblic  laud. 

TJnsurveyod. 

TotaL 

Remarks. 

Barren. 

Swamp. 

Township  45  N.,  range  37  E 
Township  45  X.,  range  38  E 
Township  46  X.,  range  37  E 
Township  46  X.,  range  38  E 
Township  32  X.,  range  45  E 
Township  32  X\,  range  46  E 
Township  33  X.,  range  44  E 
Township  33  X.,  range  45  E 
Township  34  X.,  range  40  E. 
Township  34  X.,  range  42  E 
Township  34  X.,  range  43  E 
Township  34  V.,  range  44  E 
Township  35  X.,  range  43  E 
Township  35  X.,  range  44  E 
Township  36  X.,  range  43  E 
Township  36  X.,  range  44  E 
Township  37  X.,  range  43  E 
Township  37  X.,  range  44  E 
Township    6  X.,  range  27  E 
Township    7  X.,  range  27  E 
Township    9  X..  range  27  E 

Acre*. 
20. 187. 90 

Acres. 
2,881.94 

Acre*. 

1 
Acre*. 

23,  069. 14 

1 

22. 980.  37 
6,560.38 

22,  980. 37  ;  1  Embracing  Qnins 
23. 040.  .38  1  (     River  VaUey. 

23,  040. 15 

16,480.66 

23.040.15 
17, 524.  95 
15, 652.  74 
22,036.07 
11.282.21 
11,415.56 
7, 642.  79 
22,906.40 
22  955.88 

4.  78a  60 

5. 280.  00 

946.20 

11.680.00 

680.00 
2.040.00 

22,993.55 
22,  972.  74 
22,  982. 27 
22. 962.  21 
22.928.84 
22,  927. 27 
22,906.40 
22,955,88  , 
22,  883.  40 
22, 929.  52 
23. 022.  49 
23,032.01 
22,  96a  55  j 
22, 989.  51 
22,  920.  76 
22,  884.  00 
22,963.61 
22.837.77 
23. 094.  42  i 
22, 96a  42  1 

11,513.28 
15, 284.  48 

' 

Embracing    Hbb- 
r     boldt  Yalle J. 

22.883.40 

22,  929.  52 
23.022.49 
23. 032. 01 
22,968.55 
21, 789.  51 
8,  599. 96 
5,  440. 00 
10.  799.  81 

1 

1,200.00 
14, 320.  80 

17,  444.  00 
11  46.'}.  80 

Embracing     Wal- 

Township  10  X.,  range  27  E 

17,994.97         4.844.80 
10, 766.  02       12, 328.  40 
15, 610. 26  ,      7-  35a  16 

ker  River  Valley. 

Township  11  X.,  range  26  E. 

Township  13  X.,  range  26  E 

778, 391. 93 



Total 

1, 552, 547.  44 

53.795.43 

2,  M4, 734. 80 

D. — Statement  of  plats  made  in  the  office  of  the  United  States  surveyor  general  of  Xevada  for 

the  fiscal  year  18t>8  and  1869. 


Description. 

S 

2 

6 

100 

49 

a 

t 

9 

6 

100 

49 

Register. 

Sketches    for 
deputies. 

1 

Plats  of  meridians  

4 

Plats  of  townships  

12 

Plats  of  townshiji  subdivisions 

112 
49 

31i 

Plats  of  miueral  claims 

147 

Sketches  for  «lcpiities 

10 

le 

Mineral  claims  re-copitnl 

5 

2 

34 

1 

34 

2 

24 

1 

3 

42 

Transcript  maps  of  tn«  Stat**  of  Xevada 

4 

Transcript  maps  of  mining  districts 

4 

a 

Plats  of  st.mdard 

9 

....... 

Total 

........1........ 

585 

1 

t 

E. — Statement  of  mineral  surveys  re-copied. 

No.  38,  North  Star;  No.  43,  Old  Colony;  No.  39,  Knickerbocker,  two;  No.  42,  Hal« 
d&Norcro88,  two;  No.  38,  Golden  Swan;  No.  43,  Homestead :  No.  39,  Bropby ;  No.  40, 
Bailey ;  No.  37,  Utah ;  No.  40,  Cosmopolitan ;  No.  41,  Laay  Bryan ;  No.  37,  I>e*Q ; 
No,  37,  Union  ;  No.  IW,  Ohio ;  No.  39,  Buckeye ;  No.  37,  South  American  ;  No.  46,  SiWer 
Queen:  No.  42,  Manhattan;  No.  48,  Contidence ;  No.  40,  Timoke;  No.  41,  Kentucky; 
No.  45,  Mettaeom  ;  No.  39,  Diana ;  No.  37,  Eldorado  South ;  No.  37,  Twin  ;  No.  39,  Atlantic 
and  Pacific ;  No.  37,  Atlantic  and  Pacific ;  No.  38,  Montgomery;  No.  38,  Spotted  Tiger, 
three ;   No.  37,  Radical,  three ;  No.  39,  Bald  £agle,  thr^. 
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»  for  flujMral  claim*  ii» 


NntliSur..., 

GoliipD  SwiLQ.- 

ffi'::::;::; 

nswke 


OUCtJaaT-.- 
QDmda.... 


Kftj-rti. . 


T>U«  UMUUiD 


Cwn).. 

fa?:: 


MOD 

J.F.Kidder 

SOW 

noo 

MOO 

W.L.DeWitt.... 

50  0* 
30  00 

WOO 

woo 

150  00 
7SO0 

75  00 

50  00 
75  00 

75  00 
70  00 

75  00 

75  00 

75  00 
70  00 

70  00 
70  00 
70  00 
190  00 

75  00 

ISO  00 

70  00 

do 
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F.-^LiMt  of  gpecial  deptmts  with  the  Sttb-Treaiwg  of  the  UwiUd  SiaU»,  ^—Continued. 


Xame. 


Survey    Di*- 
nomber.  trict. 


Deputy. 


Amovmt. 


JenifY ^ 

Empire  Xorth 56 

Empire  Sonth 57 

Justice  and  Independent 48 

W.C.Lipp 63 

Do 64 

SiiTAnnah 65 

Buckeye 47 

BtM^n  North 58 

Bacon  South 50 

Confidence 60 

Cbollar  Potosi 61 


5 

7 
7* 

7 
4 

4 
4 

7 
7 

7 
7 

7 


P.  K-  Boots 

T  D.  Parkinwrn  . 

do 

do 

W.L.DeWitt.-. 

do 

do 

T.  D.  Parkinson. . 

do 

do 

do 

do 


$50  CO 
60  00 
60  00 
60  CO 
70  CO 
70  U) 
70  00 
60  00 
60  00 
60  00 
60  00 
75  00 


Closed. 
Do. 
Doc 
Do. 
Do. 
Doc 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Those  marked  with  (*)  in  last  year's  report,  bat  amoont  n«yt  giren. 


0. — Statement  of  aeoowU  of  appropriation  for  surveys  of  pMie  lands  in  Xevada  dmrw^  ihs 

fiscal  year  1868  and  1869. 

Dr. 

Amoant  paid  qnarter  ending  September  30, 1868 $12,487  86 

Amonnt  paid  quarter  ending  December  31,  1868 11,569  33 

Amount  paid  quarter  ending  March  31,  1869 24,683  13 

Amount  paid  quarter  ending  June  30, 1869 11,427  46 

60,177  77 
By  balance 12,661  64 

72,839  41 

Cr. 

By  balance $22,839  41 

Byappropriationof  July  20, 1868 50.000  00 

72,839  41 
By  balance  July  1, 1869 12,661  64 


H. — Statement  of  account  of  appropriation  for  compensation  of  the  United  States  surttfor 
general  and  the  employes  in  his  office  during  the  fiscal  year  1868  and  1869. 

Dr. 

Amount  paid  quarter  ending  September  30, 1868 |2, 113  04 

Amount  paid  quarter  ending  December  31, 1868 2,325  00 

Amount  paid  quarter  ending  March  31, 1869 2,325  00 

Amount  paid  quarter  ending  June  30,  1869 2,292  03 

9,065  07 
By  balance 3,4^79 

12,520  86 

Cr. 

By  balance |6,020  J* 

By  appropriation  of  July  20,  1868 6,500  00 

12,580{* 

By  balance  July  1, 1869 3,465  79 
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t—SudmaU  o/  aeetmnt  of  appropriatiau  far  rent  of  office,  fitdy  hooka,  at^zHonery,  and  other 
midenUU  expemaea,  i$u!lu^n§  paff  ofmeaaenger,  during  thefiacal  year  1868  and  1869. 

Dr. 

inMnmt  paid  quarter  ending  September  30, 1868 |815  90 

Amount  |Mud  quarter  ending  December  31, 1868 784  57 

1, 600  47 
By  balance 4  91 

1,605  38 


Cb. 

fir  balance $105  38 

By  ippropriation  of  July  20, 1868 1,500  00 

1,605  38 
By  balance  July  1, 1869 4  91 


K.—Sttteateni/or  the  amrveging  aervice  in  the  diatrict  ofI{emdafor  thefiacal  year  ending  June 

30,  1871. 

For  ntireying  standard,  exterior,  township,  and  subdiviston  lines,  in  the 

Tidnity  of  the  Central  Pacific  raihroad $30,000 

For  wureying  standard,  exterior,  township,  and  subdivision  lines  in  vicin- 
ity of  the  White  Pine  mining  district 10,000 

F« eurveying  subdivision  lines  in  the  Walker  Biver  Valley  and  vicinity. .  7, 800 

For  compensation  of  surveyor  general 3,000 

For  compensation  of  clerks 7, 800 

Beot  of  office^  Stationery,  and  incidental  expenses,  including  salary  of  meft- 

4,200 

Total. « 62,800 


Ko.  18  K. — Annual  report  of  the  surveyor  general  of  Idaho, 

Surveyor  General's  Office, 
Boiae  dtyj  Idaho  Territory,  Auguat  15, 1869. 

8is :  In  accordance  with  your  instructions,  under  date  of  April  14, 1869, 1  have  the 
boQor  to  submit  the  following  report  in  duplicate  of  the  surveying  service  in  Idaho 
tat  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1869. 

A.— Estimate  of  expenses  incident  to  the  survey  of  the  public  lands  in  Idaho  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1871. 

B.— Tabular  list  of  all  townships  surveyed  since  this  office  was  opened,  showing  areas 
of  pabUc  lands  and  reservations. 

C. — Statement  of  expenditures  of  the  anpropriations  for  compensation  of  surveyor 
general  and  clerks  in  his  office  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1869. 

D. — Statement  of  the  incidental  and  office  expenses  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,1869. 

£.— Statement  of  expenditures  of  the  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,1869. 

F — Diagram  of  Idaho,  compiled  from  actual  surveys  and  the  most  reliable  informa- 
tion at  oar  command,  and  showing  all  the  lines  actually  run  and  approved  up  to  date. 

G. — Statement  showing  the  condition  of  surveying  contracts  entered  into  smce  June 
30,1868. 

H.~Statement  of  descriptive  notes  sent  to  local  land  office. 

This  office  was  informed  on  the  29th  day  of  July,  1866,  that  an  appropriation  of  $15,000 
bad  been  made  by  Congress  for  the  prosecution  of  the  public  surveys  in  Idaho  for  the 
fiscal  y«ar  ending  June  30, 1869.  Owing  to  the  surveying  season  being  so  far  advanced 
befioie  the  appropriation  was  made,  omy  $13^144  48  was  made  available  last  season, 
tad  tbc  balance  was  intended  to  cover  a  portion  of  the  contracts  let  this  season. 

On  ihit  3d  of  March  an  appropriation  of  $25,000  for  sorveys  in  this  surveying  dis- 
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trict  was  made,  and  on  the  27th  day  of  May  official  information  waa  received  that  I 
was  authonzed  to  let  surveying  contracts  to  the  amount  of  $10,000,  and  that  the  remain- 
ing $15,000  would  be  applied  by  my  successor,  when  he  shall  have  qualified  and  entered 
upon  the  discharge  of  his  duties. 

I  placed  this  amount  in  a  contract  with  A.  M.  Thompson,  an  old  and  faithful  deputy, 
to  make  surveys  in  the  north  and  oldest  settled  portion  of  the  Territory,  and  at  the 
urgent  and  repeated  requests  of  the  local  land  officers  at  Lewistown,  as  well  as  the 
solicitations  of  the  settlers  who  reside  within  the  boundaries  of  that  land  district. 

The  contract  with  Mr.  Thompson  has  been  reduced  to  $5,000  by  your  order,  and  con- 
tracts to  a  like  amount  let  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  Territory,  in  accordance  with 
my  instructions. 

The  surveys  in  this  district  have  been  prosecuted  to  the  full  extent  of  the  means 
placed  at  my  disposal,  and  the  office  work  is  full}'  completed  up  to  date,  and  the  papers 
and  archives  belonging  to  the  same  ready  to  be  turned  over  to  my  successor. 

I  have  nothing  to  add  to  my  last  annual  report,  and  will  content  myself  with  a  recom- 
mendation or  two,  hoping  they  will  meet  with  your  approbation. 

I  would  most  earnestly  urge  the  necessity  of  an  appropriation  for  the  survey  of  the 
exterior  boundaries  of  the  Indian  reservations  in  this  Territory,  for  it  is  utterly  impos- 
sible to  locate  said  lines,  or  for  a  settler  upon  the  public  lands  to  know  whether  he  i.s 
trespassing  upon  the  rights  of  the  Indians  or  not,  and  serious  trouble  may  arise  between 
the  settler  and  the  Indians  claiming  treaty  rights,  who  have  been  in  many  cases  forced 
upon  these  reservations  against  their  will,  and  consequently  ready  to  take  offense  at 
the  slightest  trespass  upon  their  rights,  no  matter  how  innocently  committed  by  the 
settler. 

If  these  reservation  lines  are  not  to  be  considered  a  myth  by  the  settler,  they  should 
bo  surveyed  and  permanently  marked  as  soon  as  possible.  The  truth  is,  the  whole  Indian 
policy  is  a  farce. 

The  agricultural  interests  of  the  Territory  are  in  a  prosperous  condition,  and  it  is  fully 
demonstrated  that  most  of  the  crops  produced  in  the  middle  States  are  harvested 
equally  if  not  more  abundantly  here.  At  this  time  these  interests  are  confined  to  the 
low  lands,  which  can  be  irrigated  at  a  small  outlay  of  money.  There  are,  however, 
thoiuiands  of  acres  of  land  which  might  be  made  productive  under  a  wholesome  mollifi- 
cation of  the  United  States  land  laws,  or  by  special  enactments  of  Congress  granting, 
for  instance,  alternate  sections  or  quarter  sections  to  companies  who  will  construct 
ditches  of  certain  capacities  for  irrigating,  milling,  and  manufacturing  purposes. 

Rain  seldom  falls  in  this  Territ>ory,  and  crops  can  only  be  raise<l  by  irrigation.  Henre 
there  are  thousands  of  acres  that  a  careless  voyager  would  declare  a  tcorthless  sage  plain, 
which  by  a  proper  system  of  watering^  under  the  fostering  care  of  the  government,  can  be 
made  highly  productive,  and  the  sage  that  now  covers  thousands  of  acres  would  dis- 
appear, and  the  orchard  and  grain  field  would  take  its  place. 

The  quartz-mining  interest  has  not  made  the  advancement  that  the  richness  of  the 
lo<les  warranted  us  in  anticipating,  owing  in  part  to  the  prospects  of  greatly  reduced 
prices  in  labor  and  machinery  on  the  completion  of  the  Pacific  railroad;  audit  is  confi- 
dently believed  that  another  season  will  find  our  quartz  mines  generally  yielding  the 
precious  metuls  in  quantities  that  will  compare  with  the  yield  of  the  Poorman,  Oro-Fino, 
and  Golden  Chamott  of  Owyhee. 

No  locations  have  been  made  for  surveys  of  quartz  claims,  although  several  notices 
have  been  published  by  the  register  of  the  land  office  preparatory  to  making  such  appli- 
cations, and  it  is  presumed  that  a  few  claims  will  be  surveyed  during  the  coming  fall ; 
and  in  this  connection  I  will  say  that  no  specimens  of  ores  have  been  collected  by  this 
office,  as  the  surveys  have  been  confined  entirely  to  agricultural  lands,  and  this  office 
had  no  means  to  pay  for  specimens  or  their  transjMirtation.  Hence  no  altemative  was 
left  but  to  wait  until  the  mineral  surveys  are  commenced,  when  these  collections  wiU 
be  made  and  sent  to  your  department. 

Extensive  placer  mines  have  recently  been  discovered  in  the  northern  portion  of  the 
Territory,  on  a  stream  commonly  known  as  Middle  Salmon,  and  hundreds  are  now 
flocking  to  the  New  Eldorado,  where  they  obtain  as  high  as  two  and  a  half  dollars  to 
the  pan. 

There  are  several  matters  that  I  proposed  to  embody  in  this  report,  which  you  have 
antici])ated  by  interrogatory  letters,  and  will  be  answered  in  separate  Ipapers, 

Hoping  my  official  acts  have  in   the  main  met  your  approbation,  I  subscribe  myii^lf 
truly  your  obedient  servant, 

L.  F.  CARTEE, 
Surveyor  General  o/IdaMo. 

Hon.  Joseph  S.  Wilson, 

Ckfmmissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office. 
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X,^Eglimaie  ofexpen^e^  inddent  to  the  $urvey  of  the  public  lands  in  Idaho  for  the  fiscal  year 

ending  June  30, 1871. 

For  salary  of  surreyor  general |3, 000 

For  salary  of  clerks 4,000 

For  rent  of  office,  fnel,  books,  messenger,  and  other  expenses 3, 000 

For  300  miles  of  standard  lines,  at  $15  per  mile 4, 500 

For  extmor  boundaries  of  60  townships,  at  $12  per  mile 8, 640 

For  subdivision  lines  of  same , 36, 000 


R — Tabular  list  of  all  toufnshipe  surveyed  since  this  offi<»  was  opened,  showing  areas  of  public 

lands  and  reservations. 


*  r* '                    DesigDation  of  townships. 

Public  huids. 

Military  reser- 
vations. 

Total. 

1  Township  3  north,  rango  2  east 

2  •  Townnhip  4  north,  ranire  1  west 

21, 231. 12 
22,4ia68 
22.868.88 
22,037.99 
22,  814.  63 
22.573.00 
22,  442. 49 
22,646.25 
10,959.66 

7, 617.  06 

1,943.34 
23. 081. 95 
23.087.02 
11,  527. 30 

7.680.00 
23. 110.  53 
22,375.54 
22,  857.  51 
22,  424. 38 

3, 20f .  45 

3,064.43 
11.436.52 

4, 985.  47 
17.026.69 

2,546.00 
17. 817.  84 
10,432.48 
652.06 
15, 129. 09 
10, 18a  93 

1.770.50 
22,175.82 
22,115.20 
13. 281. 37 

1, 311. 61 

22,542.73 
22, 410. 68 

3  !  Towiiahip  5  north,  raniso  1  west 

> 

22,868.88 

4    TownfihiiM  north,  ranso  I  east 

22,037.99 

5    Township  4  north,  ranee  2  east 

147.77 

22,962.40 

i     Towntihip  4  north,  ranire  2  west 

22,573.09 

*    Township  4  north,  ranire  3  west 

22,  442.  49 

•*     Township  4  north.  raoiEP  4  west 

22, 616. 25 

9     Township  5  north,  ranice  4  west 

10, 959. 66 

10    Township  5  north,  raoire  1  east 

7, 617. 06 

11     Township  5  north,  raniro  2  east 

1,  94a  34 

li     Township  1  north,  ranire  5  east 

23. 081. 95 

1 J  •  Township  1  north,  ranf^e  4  east 

23,087.02 

1  •  1  Township  1  north,  ranee  1  east 

11.  527.  30 

15    Township  2  north,  ranse  1  west 

7,680.00 

Itk    Township  4  sonth,  range  1  east 

23,110.53 

IT    Township  5  north,  range  5  west 

22, 375.  54 

If     Township  4  southf  range  1  west 

22,  857.  51 

19    Township  6  northj  range  2  west 

22,  424. 38 

iB    Township  6  north,  range  3  west 

3,208.45 

?l    Township  7  north,  ranse  1  west 

3, 064.  43 

2sf    TownslUp  7  north,  range  2  west 

11,436.52 

Zl    Townahip  7  north,  ranire  4  west 

4, 985.  47 

44    Township  7  north,  ranze  5  west 

*     17, 026.  89 

25    Township  8  north,  range  1  west 

2,546.00 

'M    Township  8  north,  range  2  west 

17, 817. 84 

"ft    Township  9  north,  ranee  5  west 

10, 432.  48 

2"    Township  5  north,  range  6  west 

652.06 

'O    Township  6  norths  nuige  1  west 

15, 129. 09 

10  •  Towa^ip  6  north,  range  5  west 

10, 183.  93 

31     Township  6  north,  range  6  west 

1,  770. 50 

92    Township  7  north,  range  3  west 

•••••"•" 

22, 175. 82 

XI  1  Township  8  north,  range  4  west 

22,115.20 

34    Township  8  nortti,  range  5  west 

13, 281.  37 

'          ^rand  total . . 

511, 515. 18 

1, 459. 38 

512, 974. 56 

^.—iUalanent  of  dpendiiure  of  appropriation  for  compensation  of  surveyor  general  and  clerks 

in  his  office  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1869. 

Dr. 

To  amount  paid  surveyor  general  and  clerks  third  quarter,  1868 $1, 575  00 

To  amount  paid  surveyor  general  and  clerks  fourth  quarter,  1868 1, 575  00 

To  amount  paid  surveyor  general  and  clerks  first  quarter,  1869 1, 575  00 

To  amount  paid  surveyor  general  and  clerks  second  quarter,  1869 1, 575  00 

TobaUnc* 2,699  73 

8,999  73 
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Cr. 

July  1, 1868.— By  balance $1,999  73 

By  appropriation  approved  July  20, 1868,  as  advised  by  letter 

from  the  department  of  August  3, 1868 7,000  00 

0|999  73 

Babince 2,699  73 


D. — Statement  of  the  incidental  and  office  expenses  for  thefiacal  year  ending  June  30, 1869. 

Dr. 

To  amoant  expended  third  quarter,  1868 $764  67 

To  amount  expended  fourth  quarter,  1868 32936 

To  amount  expended  first  quarter,  1869 246  25 

To  amount  expended  second  quarter,  1869 448  79 

To  balance 1,022  6e 

2, 811  75 

Cr. 

July  1, 1868.— By  balance $1,81175 

By  amount  of  appropriation  approved  July  20, 1868,  as  advised 

by  letter  from  the  department  of  August  3, 1868 1, 000  00 

2,811  75 

Balance 1 1,022  68 


'E.^'Statement  of  expenditure  of  the  appropriation  for  theflsoal  jfear  ending  June  30, 1969. 

Dr. 

To  amount  reported  for  payment  on  contract  No.  9,  Peter  W.  Bell $4, 976  93 

To  amount  reported  for  payment  on  contract  No.  9,  Peter  W.  Bell 1, 1%  87 

To  amount  reported  for  payment  on  contract  No.  10,  Allen  M.  Thompson  . .  3, 037  33 

To  amount  reported  for  payment  on  contract  No.  10,  Allen  M.  Thompson  . .  3, 941  45 

Tobala&oe 1,913  43 

15,058  01 

Cr. 

June  30, 1868.— By  balance $58  01 

By  appropriation  approved  July  20, 1868,  as  advised  by  letter 

fromthedepartmentof  August  3, 1868 15,000  00 

15, 058  01 

Balance 1,913  43 
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Q,— Statement  showing  the  conation  ofeurveying  contracts  entered  into  since  June  30, 1868. 


s 


Kame  of  depnty. 


Peter  W.  BeO. 


10    AUctt  H.  Thompson. 


II 


Allen  IC  Thompson. 


Date  of  con- 
tract. 


Jii]y99, 1068 


Character,  amount,  and 
locality  of  work. 


Bemarka. 


July  99, 1868 


May  28,1809 


Exterior  lines  of  townships  1, 
2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6  south,  ranges 

1,  2,  and  3  east,  and  1  and  2 
west,  and  townships  5  and  6 
south,  range  3  west,  and  of 
township  6  south,  range  4 
west;  and  the  subdivUon 
lines  of  township  1  north, 
range  1  east,  ana  of  town- 
ship 2  north,  range  1  west, 
ana  of  township  4  south, 
ranges  1  east  ana  1  west  of 
the  Boise  meridian :  and  the 
first  standard  parallel  south 
and  east — 30  miles. 

Subdivision  lines  of  townships 
6,  7,  8,  and  9  north,  ranges  1, 
2. 3, 4,  and  5  west,  and  town- 
ship 5  north,  ranges  5  and  6 
west. 

Exterior  lines  of  townships  31, 
32,  33,  34,  and  35  north, 
ranges  1  and  2  east,  and  1, 

2,  and  3  west,  and  of  town- 
ships 30.  31,  and  32  north, 
range  3  east,  and  of  town- 
ships  32,  33,  34,  35,  and  36 
north,  ranges  4,  5,  and  6 
west  of  the  Boise  meridian, 
and  the  Boise  meridian 
>orth,  Anom  the  south  boun- 
dary of  township  No.  36 
north,  and  between  ranges 
5  and  6  west,  100  miles,  and 
the  sitbdividon  lines  of  the 
above  named  townships. 


Surveys  completed,  notes 
returned  and  approved, 
and  plats  and  trsuMcripts 
transmitted. 


Surveys  completed,  notes 
returned  and  approved, 
and  plats  and  transcripts 
transmittbd. 

Deputy  now  in  the  field. 


H. — Statement  of  descriptive  notes  sent  to  local  land  office. 


Township  and  range. 

Date  when 
transmitted. 

Township  and  range. 

Date  when 
transmitted. 

Township  1  north,  range  1  oast 

Towniihip  1  north,  range  4  east 

Tow  nship  1  north,  range  5  east 

Township  3  north,  range  3  east 

Township  5  north,  range  1  east 

Township  5  north,  range  2  east 

Township  2  north,  range  1  west 

Township  4  south,  range  1  east 

Township  4  Aiuth,  range  1  west 

Township  6  north,  nuige  2  west 

Township  6  north,  range  3  west 

Township  7  borth,  range  1  west 

Town^p  7  north,  range  2  west 

May  27. 1869 
May  27, 1869 
May  27. 1869 
May  27. 1869 
May  27. 1869 
May  28, 1869 
May  27, 1869 
May  27. 1869 
May  27. 1869 
May  27, 1869 
Mav  27. 1869 
May  27. 1869 
May  27, 1869 

Township  7  north,  range  4  west 

Township  7  north,  range  5  west 

Township  8  north,  range  1  west 

Township  8  north,  range  2  west 

Township  9  north,  range  5  west 

Township  5  north,  range  5  west 

Township  5  north,  range  6  west 

Township  6  north,  range  1  west 

Township  6  north,  range  5  west 

Township  6  north,  range  6  west 

Township  7  north,  range  3  west 

Township  8  north,  range  4  west 

Township  8  north,  range  5  west 

May  27,1869 
May  27.1869 
May  27.1869 
May  27,1869 
May  27,1869 
May  27,1869 
May  27,1869 
May  27.1869 
May  27,1869 
May  27,1869 
May  27.1869 
May  27,1869 
May  27,1869 

No.  18  L. — Annual  report  of  the  surveyor  general  of  Montana, 

United  States  Surveyor  General's  Office, 

Helenaj  Montana  Territory f  September  8, 1869. 

StR :  I  have  the  honor  to  snbmit  the  following  report,  accompanied  by  the  usnal 
tabnlar  statements,  to  wit : 

A.— 8howiug  condition  of  the  appropriation  for  the  anrveys  of  the  public  landa  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1869. 

B.~Sbowing  amount  of  deiioBits  made  for  field  and  office  work  and  pablication  of 
notice  in  cases  of  mineral  claims. 

C— Showing  lists  of  lands  surveyed  in  Montana  since  the  inception  of  the  suryeys 
up  to  Jane  30, 1869. 
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D. — Showing  condition  of  surveys  contracted  for  by  the  surveyor  general  of  Mon- 
tana under  appropriations  by  Congress  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  18^. 

£. — Showing  condition  of  contracts  for  mineral  surveys. 

F. — Showing  the  number^  of  township  plats,  descriptive  lists  of  land  and  conen 
furnished  to  tne  Helena  land  office  since  inception  of  surveys. 

6.— Showing  condition  of  appropriation  for  clerks  in  surveyor  general's  office  of 
Montana  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1869. 

H.— ^Showing  condition  of  appropriation  for  salary  of  surveyor  general  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30, 1869. 

I. — Showing  condition  of  the  appropriation  for  incidentals  for  the  surveyor  genenl's 
office  of  Montana  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1869. 

J. — Statement  as  called  for  by  circular  of  July  24,  1869. 

K. — Showing  material  resources,  &c.,  of  Montana  Territory,  as  called  for  by  circaUr 
of  July  2,  1869. 

As  to  the  material  wealth — mineral  and  agricultural — of  this  district,  my  short  stay 
here  will  not  allow  me  to  speak  as  fully  as  I  would  wish,  but  I  can  say  that  I  have  seeli 
nothing  to  lead  me  to  differ  with  my  predecessor  in  his  report  of  1867  and  1868. 

The  present  year  has  been  a  very  severe  and  trying  one  to  our  new  Territory.  The 
last  winter  was  a  very  mild  one,  and  but  little  snow  fell,  and,  as  a  consequence,  oar 
streams,  usuallv  fed  by  the  melting  snow,  have  this  year  failed  to  furnish  meaufi  by 
which  the  bright  golden  dust  of  our  valleys  might  be  taken  from  its  long  resting-place 
and  made  submissive  to  man's  use. 

The  agriculturists  have  been  damaged  bv  the  same  want  of  water,  and  yet  nowhere 
can  there  be  such  an  abundant  return  for  labor  as  here  when  water  can  be  had. 

The  average  yield  per  acre  of  the  principal  crops,  as  shown  by  careful  inquiry,  has 
been  as  follows:  Wheat,  35  bushels:  potatoes,  200  bushels;  oats,  50  bushels;  barley, 
45  bushels.  This  is  the  average  yield  of  the  whole  Territory,  while  fields  have  oft^^o 
been  known  to  yield  75  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  oats  the  same.  One  peculiarity  of  the 
grain  in  this  country  is  its  over- weight,  oats  weighing  from  40  to  45  pounds  per  bnahel 

As  proof  of  our  permanent  and  increasing  prosperity^  the  sales  and  pre-emption  of 
lands  for  the  last  month  have  been  larger  tl^n  any  previous  month,  ana  have  been  as 
follows :  Sales  and  homesteads,  5,000  acres ;  pre-emption,  8,000  acres. 

From  the  best  information  at  hand  I  have  compiled  a  tabular  statement  showing  the 
aggregate  products  of  the  Territory  for  the  past  year,  firom  which  it  will  be  seen  that 
our  products  amount  to  nearly  fourteen  million  dollars,  all  produced  where  a  few  yean 
ago  it  was  supposed  that  sterile  rocks  alone  existed,  only  traversed  by  the  red  man,  and 
to  be  the  perpetual  home  of  wild  beasts. 

Imagination  alone  can  paint  the  future  of  this  mountain  State,  when  her  rocky  peaks 
shall  yield  up  their  loug-nidden  treasures  and  her  beautiful  valleys  blossom  under  the 
husbandmairs  hands,  as  they  must  and  will  when  the  iron  horse  shall  give  us  a  quick 
and  safe  communication,  not  only  with  our  sister  States  of  the  Atlantic  slope,  but 
with  the  civilization  of  the  further  East. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

H.  D.  WASHBURN, 

Surveyor  Gtnenl 
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A. — StalemaU  of  ike  comdiHon  of  the  appraprioHcn  far  the  eurveya  of  public  lands  in  Montana 

for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1869. 


6 

C 


c  s  Ditoofaeoonni. 


2  Jolj  1,1868 

tl  Jolj  10.1868 

T  Jolj  17,1868 

7  StpL  S4.1868 

"  <)cU  90.1868 

5  XoT.  la.  1868 

6  Dec  17,1868 
II  Jan.  96^1869 

0  Jan.  96,1869 

U  Feb.  3,1869 

W  FeK  92, 1869 

10  Mar.  6,1869 

I'i  Jnae  6,1869 

H  June  13,1869 

»  ,  Aoc.  13. 1869 

U  Aug.  13, 1869 

13  I  Ao^  13^  1869 

w  "!'"!!!!!"!! 

13  SepL  8,1869 

14  ...  . 


I 


Johr 
Joly 


1,1666 
90,1868 


Names  of  deputies. 


Dr. 

BeiHamin  F.  Harsh 

Benfamin  F.  Marsh 

Walter  W.  Johnson 

Walter  W.  Johnson 

Bei^amin  F.  Marsh 

J.  a.  Featherston  &,  C.  L.  Jewett 

Beniainln  F.  Marsh 

Walter  W.  Johnson 

Bei^amin  F.  Marsh 

Charles  L.  Jewett 

Daniel  L.  Griffith 

John  L.  Corbett 

Benjamin  F.  Marsh 

Benjamin  F.  Marsh 

Benjamin  F.  Marsh 

Daniel  L.  Griffith 

Charles  L.  Jewett 

John  L.  Corbett (Estimated) 

Benjamin  F.  Marsh (Estimated) 

C.  £.  Jewett 

Daniel  L.  Qrifflth (Estimated) 


Cb. 

By  balance 

By  appropriation  as  per  act  approved 

By  bahnoe  (estimated)  over  appropriation 


Amount. 


|1. 758  03 
600  07 
1, 121  00 
3,131  35 
1,765  30 
3,826  30 
1,796  07 
3, 370  05 
3,810  79 
1, 717  03 
1,491  58 
3,633  64 
852  03 
741  38 
604  37 
1,540  03 
1,542  93 
3,764  86 
1, 789  15 
1,339  47 
1,648  09 


37,845  55 


$17, 341  77 

30,000  00 

503  78 


37,845  55 


B,-^Statememt  showing  the  amount  of  deposits  made  for  field  and  offloe  work  and  publication 
of  Mtiee^  mndtr  act  of  Congress  July  26, 1866,  during  thefisoalyear  ending  June  30, 1869. 

Office  work — ^Amount  of  deposit  made  during  the  year |269  00 

FVIdwork — ^Amount  of  deposit  made  daring  the  year 305  00 

Pohlieatioii  of  notice 80  00 

Total 664  00 
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C. — A  Kit  of  landi  lurveyed  in  Montana  linee  the  UtegtHon  of  the  mwegt  «q>  to  June  30,1869. 


b  ^ 

't 


1 
s 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

80 

21 

S3 
24 
85 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 


Description. 


Township  5  north,  range  1  east. . 
Townnhip  4  north,  ranj^e  1  east... 
Township  10  nortli,  range  4  west. 
Township  11  north,  range  3  west 
Township  9  north,  range  3  west. 
Township  9  north,  range  2  west.. 
Township  1  north,  range  1  east. . 
Township  1  north,  range  2  east. . 
Township  1  north,  range  3  east. .. 
Township  I  north,  range  4  east... 
Township  5  north,  range  2  east. . . 
Township  1  south,  range  1  east. .. 
Township  5  north,  range  10  west. 
Township  6  north,  range  10  west. 
Township  7  north,  range  9  west. . 
Township  8  north,  range  9  west. . 
Township  1  south,  range  3  east. . 
Township  1  south,  range  4  east. . . 
Township  2  south,  range  4  east. .. 
Township  2  south,  range  5  east. . . 
Township  3  south,  range  5  east. . . 
Township  1  south,  range  5  east . . . 
Township  1  north,  range  5  east. . . 
Township  8  north,  range  2  east. . . 
Township  9  north,  range  1  west. . . 
Township  9  north,  range  2  east. . . 
Township  4  south,  range  1  west. . 
Township  5  south,  range  1  west. . 
Township  10  north,  range  2  west. 
Township  10  north,  range  3  west. 


Public  land. 


Aere9. 
23,046. 
22,883. 
23,06a 
22,972. 
22,999. 
23,02a 
S3, 219. 
23,023. 
23,023. 
23.070. 
22,93a 
22,886. 
23,022. 
23,023. 
22.935. 
22,924. 
22,844. 
22,933. 
22,897. 
22,862. 
15, 31  a 
22,847. 
22,983. 
23,305. 
23,072. 
23,104. 
22,957. 
23,195. 
22,938. 
22,9ia 


10 
23 
37 
08 
73 
83 
71 
15 
32 
80 
84 
81 
79 
96 
47 
06 
90 
18 
30 
39 
19 
94 
71 
36 
69 
19 
01 
58 
79 
79 


II 


a 


a 


Acres. 


7, 640. 00 


TotaL 


A.ott. 

23,046.10 

22,881fl 

23.060.37 

22,972.08 

22,999.73 

23,0».83 

S3,2I&71 

23.022.15 

23.022.3i 

23,070.«« 

^9^H 

22.8^81 

33,023.79 

23,0319« 

22,935^47 

22,924.06 

22,844.90 

22.933.18 

22.897.30 

S,  882. 39 

22,958.19 

22,847.94 

22,963171 

23,072.09 
23,104.19 
22,9157.01 
23,19Si58 
92,938.79 
22,91^79 


D. — Statement  ahomng  condition  of  mtrveys  contracted  6y  United  States  turretfor  gemenU  9f 
Montanaj  under  appropriations  by  Congress  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  'SO,  lb69. 


Name  of  deputy. 


John  L.  Corbett. . . 


"Walter  W  J'ohnson . 


Bei^.F.  Marsh. 


Charles  L.  Jewett. 


Daniel  L.  Griffith 


Contract. 


No. 


10* 


lit 


Date. 


186a 

Aug.  24. 


Sept.  5. 


12* 


13* 


14- 


Oct  6. 


Oct  7. 


Oct  8. 


Character  and  location  of  work. 


First  standard  parallel  south,  42  miles  west  ftY>m  prin- 
cipal meridian ;  exteriors  of  township  5 south,  ranges 
2,  4,  and  5  west ;  exterior  and  subdivision  lines  of 
townships  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5  south,  range  1  west,  and 
township  5  south,  range  3  west. 

Second  standard  parallel  north,  through  ranges  8  and  9 
west  from  Deer  Lodge  guide  meridian;  exteriors 
of  townships  5,  6,  7,  and  8  north,  range  9  west ;  the 
exterior  and  subdivislunal  lines  of  townships  5  and 
6  north,  range  10  west,  and  the  subdivisional  Un^ 
of  townships  7  and  8  north,  range  9  west 

Exteriors  of  township  2  north,  ranges  2,  3,  and  4  east: 
township  2  south,  range  6  east ;  subdivisional  and 
meanders  of  township  2  north,  ranges  2, 3,  and  4  east ; 
township  1  south,  range  2  east;  township  3  south, 
range  4  east,  and  township  2  south,  range  6  east 

Exterior  and  subdivisional  lines  of  townMiip  1  north, 
range  5  east ;  subdivisional  and  meanders  of  town- 
ships 2  and  3  north,  range  1  east;  exteriors,  sub- 
divisional  and  meanders  of  townships  6,  7,  and  6 
north,  range  2  east  of  principal  meridum. 

Subdivisions  lines  and  meanders  of  townships  7  and  8 
north,  range  1  east ;  township  9  north,  ranee  1  west ; 
exteriors  and  subdivisional  lines  of  township  9  north, 
ranges  1  and  2  east,  a  guide  meridian  starting  from 
base  line  at  comer  between  ranges  9  and  10  west 
connecting  with  first  standard  north :  also  exteriors 
of  townships  1,  2,  3,  and  4  north,  range  9  west 


*  Completed. 


t  Completed ;  plats  forwarded  to  General  Land  Office. 


♦5.454 


3.974 


4,8« 


4,104 


4.153 
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E.— Statement  showing  condition  of  contracts  for  survey  of  mineral  lands  in  Montana^  under 
act  of  Congress  July  21, 1866,  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1869. 


X^me  of  depaty. 

CONTRACT. 

1 

OD 

Extcmt  of  district. 

No. 

4 
6 

Date. 

Gtror^e  KFoote 

John  L.  Corbett 

Fcbraarj-  28,  1808 
March       18,  1868 

2 

Coanties  of  Lewis  and  Clark, 
Meajther.  Jeffer«on,  Chouteau, 
Deer  Lodge,  and  Missoula. 

Madison,  GaUatin,  and  Big  Horn . . 

7 

Y.^StfOiement  showing  the  description  of  land  for  which  township  plats  and  descriptive  lists 
hare  been  furnished  to  the  Helena  land  district,  Helena,  Montana,  since  the  inception  of  th^e 
•urvey  up  to  June  30,  1859. 


Township  and  range. 


T'lwnahip  5  north,  range  1  east . 

T  iTiwhip   4  north,  range  1  east . 

Tiivmhip  10  north,  range  4  west 

T'iwa«bip  11  north,  range  3  west, 

Tovuship  9  north,  range  3  west. 

r»vB*hip   9  north,  range  2  we«t 

T'Tniiliip   1  north,  range  1  east 

rnvn^ip   I  north,  range  2  east 

Tiwimbip  1  north,  range  3  east 

I'Vnnhip   1  north,  range  4  fast 

r-NQnhip  5  north,  range  2  east 

T -wDAbip    1  sonth.  range  1  east 

T'lwiuhip   5  north,  range  10  west 

TnrBAhip   6  north,  range  10  west 

1  •«-a«hip   7  north,  range  9  west 

T  •vQship  8  north,  range  9  west 

l'««ii«btp   1  south,  range  3  east 

T»vi*hip   1  sonth,  range  4  east 

ToTMhip  9  twmth,  rang'e  4  east 

T««iiti)iip  3  nonth,  range  5  east 

T-viuhip  3  south,  range  5  east 

T«.Tii«hip   1  south,  range  5  east 

j>vn*bip   1  north,  range  5  east 

'  >vii»hip   H  north,  range  2  east 

Ttvmhip  9  north,  rani;e  1  west 

T'«va«hip  9  north,  range  2  east 

T  •vavbip   4  south,  range  1  wi^t 

T-'*n«hip   5  noiith.  range  1  west 

r-viMfaip  10  north,  range  2  west 

TosMhip  10  north,  range  3  west 


Area. 


Acre*. 
23, 040. 10 
28,882.23 
23, 060.  37 
22, 972. 08 
22, 999. 73 
23, 028.  83 
23. 219.  71 
23,022.15 
23,  022.  32 
23, 070.  80 
22,  938.  84 
22,  H8C.  81 
23, 0-22.  79 
23, 023.  96 
22, 93.5.  47 
22, 924. 06 
22.  844.  90 
22,  923. 18 
22, 897.  30 
22,  862.  39 
15. 3ia  19 

22,  847.  94 
22. 983.  71 

23,  305.  36 
23. 072.  69 
23, 104. 19 
22. 957. 01 
23, 195.  .W 
22, 938.  79 
22,  9ia  79 


Triplicate  plats— 

Descriptive  lists — 
when  transmitted. 

when  transmitted. 

Angust 

12, 

1868 

August 

12,  1868 

August  12, 

1868 

August 

,  12,  1868 

Sept. 

11. 

1868 

Sept. 

11,  1868 

S<»pt. 

11. 

1868 

Sept. 

11,  1868 

Sept. 

11, 

1868 

Sept. 

11,  1868 

Sept. 

11, 

1868 

Sept. 

11,  1868 

Jan. 

26, 

1869 

Jan. 

26,  1869 

Jan. 

28, 

1869 

Jan. 

26,  1869 

Jan. 

26, 

18<i9 

Jan. 

26,  1869 

Jan. 

26. 

1869 

Jan. 

26.  1869 

Jan. 

28, 

1869 

Jan. 

26,  1869 

Jan. 

26. 

1869 

Jan. 

26,  1869 

March 

30, 

1869 

March 

30.  1869 

Mart'h 

30, 

1869 

March 

30,  1869 

Mareh 

30, 

1869 

March 

30,  1869 

March 

30, 

1869 

March 

30.  1869 

April 

3, 

1869 

April 

3,  1869 

April 

3. 

1869 

April 

3,  1869 

April 

3, 

1869 

April 

3,  1869 

April 

3, 

1869 

April 

3,  1869 

April 

3, 

1869 

April 

3,  1869 

May 

20. 

1869 

May 

20,  1869 

May 

20, 

1869 

May 

20,  1869 

May 

20, 

1869 

May 

20.  1869 

May 

22. 

1869 

Mav 

22,  \vm 

May 

22, 

18(i9 

May 

22,  1869 

May 

22. 

1869 

May 

22,  1869 

May 

22, 

1869 

May 

22,  1809 

Juno 

25, 

1868 

Juno 

25,  18tW 

June 

25, 

1868 

June 

25,  1868 

I>aphr.*te  plaU  and  transcripts  bave  beeu  forwarded  to  Qeacral  Laud  OlHce,  Washington,  D.  C. 


^».— •StolniKiil  shoving  the  condition  of  the  appropriation  for  the  clerks  in  the  office  of  surveyor 
general  of  Montana  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1869. 

KiMqnarter.  To  Henry  C.  Meredith,  chief  clerk $450  00 

Kir>t  qaarter.  To  W.  W.  De  Lacy,  draughtsman 375  00 

^'in4  quarter.  To  Guy  W.  McGnff,  clerk 375  00 

*WoniI  quarter.  To  Henry  C.  Meredith,  chief  clerk 450  00 

*^«m1  quarter.  To  W.  W.  De  Lacy,  draughtsmau 375  00 

^^'nd  quarter.  To  Goy  W.  McGriff,  clerk 375  00 

Thiid  qmuter.  To  Henry  C.  Meredith,  chief  clerk 450  00 

Third  quarter.  To  W.  W.  De  Lacy,  draughtsman 375  00 

Tbird  quarter.  To  Guy  W.  McGrilT,  clerk 375  00 

Miyl,  ia89.  ToC.  L.  Bellerieve,  clerk 125  00 

KoQrth  quarter.  To  W.  W.  I)e  Lacy,  draugbtBman 375  00 

F.iorth  quwter.  To  William  T.  McFarlaud,  clerk 247  50 

Fourth  quarter.  To  Henry  C.  Meredith,  chief  clerk 4i)0  00 
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Cr. 

1868. 

July  1.  By  balance $1,40517 

20.  By  appropriation  as  per  act  approved ' 3,000  00 

1869. 
July  1.  By  balance  exx>ended  over  appropriations 39333 

4,797  50 


H.~  Statement  ahcmng  the  condition  qf  the  appropriation  for  the  salary  of  ntrveyor  general  ef 

Montana,  for  the  fiBcat  year  ending  June  30, 18^. 

Dr. 

1868. 

First  quarter.  To  account  as  rendered |750  00 

Second  quarter.  To  account  as  rendered 750  00 

Third  quarter.  To  account  as  rendered 750  00 

Fourth  quarter.  To  account  as  rendered 750  00 

3,000  00 

Cr. 

1868. 

July  20.  By  balance  of  appropriation ^,480  77 

July  1.  By  balance  over  appropriation 519  23 

3,000  00 


I. — Statement  showing  the  condition  of  the  appropriation  for  inddmtal  expenses  of  the  office  pf 
surveyor  general  of  Montana,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1869. 

Dr. 

1868. 

October  1.  To  Allen  Lucas,  messenger $150  00 

To  Ferdinand  Wassweiler,  fuel 200  00 

To  David  A.  Bentlev,  rent 337  50 

To  8.  Meredith,  incidentals 28  50 

To  Cole  Saunders,  stationery 147  50 

1869. 

January  1.  To  Allen  Lucas,  messenger 150  00 

King  &  Gillette,  rent 337  50 

To  8.  Meredith,  post  office  box  rent 14  00 

To  Cole  Saunders,  stationery .' ^  00 

April       1.  To  King  &  Gillette,  rent 337  50 

To  Allen  Lucas,  messenger 150  00 

To  S.  Meredith,  post  office  box  rent 22  50 

July         1.  To  S.  Mereditn,  post  office  box  rent 12  43 

To  King  &  GiUette,  rent 337  50 

2,259  93 

Or. 

1868. 

July  1.  By  balance $48  65 

.20.  By  appropriation  as  per  act  approved 1,000  00 

1869. 

July  1.  By  balance  of  expenditures  over  appropriations 1,211  28 

2,259  93 
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J.—iStoiemeii^  a»  called  far  hy  circular  of  July  24, 1869. 

Xamber  of  acres  of  agricnltnral  land  and  oomparatiTe  areas  of  agricultural  and  mineral 
lands: 

Agricultural  land : 23,000,000 

Mineral  land 9,200,000 

Ntunlwr  of  acres  of  grazing  land 69, 000, 000 

Xamber  of  acres  covered  by  private  claims None. 

Kamber  of  acres  of  reclaimable  swamp  lands None. 

Number  of  acres  of  sterile  land,  that  may  be  reclaimed  by  irrigation  or 

by  other  means 23, 000, 000 

Number  of  acres  broken  by  mountain  ranges 46, 008, 320 

Nnml)er  of  acres  of  timber  land 11, 502, 320 

Niunber  of  cities  and  towns 63 

Agf^gate  length  of  railroads  completed,  in  progress  of  construction,  and 

projected: 
fVojected  miles  of  Northern  Pacific 740 


K.—SlaUmemt  called  for  btf  circular  of  July  2, 1853,  showiihg  the  material  resourceSf  ^.,  of 

MoutanOyfor  the  fiscal  year  euding  June  30,  1869. 

Annual  aggregate  of  values  of  agriculture,  mining,  Slc.  : 

Wheat $900,000 

Barley  and  oats 500,000 

P«Utoes 1,J00,000 

Hay 200,000 

Cattle 450,000 

Vejreubles 75,000 

Sultry  and  eggs 100,000 

Butter,  cheese,  and  milk 400,000 

Lumber 300,000 

"— ^^■^^^^"^— ^."^ 

3,925,000 
Md 10,000,000 

13, 925, 000 

Annual  agsre^t^  of  secondary  values  added  to  raw  material  by  chemical 

and  mechanical  processes None. 

.innoal  aggregate  of  profit  on  capital  invested  in  merchandising $2,  .500, 000 

.Knnaal  aggregate  profit  on  capital  invested  in  banking,  brokerage,  &c 200, 000 

Annual  aggregate  profit  on  capital  loaned  to  the  government,  counties, 

towns,  aTc 20,000 

Annual  aggregate  profit  of  capital  invested  in  public  transportation  by  land, 

lake,  sea, or  river 400,000 

Aia^gate  annual  compensation  of  clerks,  messengers,  &.c 1, 064, 000 

AiQcr^gate  annnal  income  of  lawyers,  physicians,  and  clergvmen 180, 000 

Aggregate  of  annnal  wages  paid  to  domestic  servants  of  all  kinds 50, 000 


Xo.18  M^^^Annttal  report  of  the  surveyor  generalof  California  and  Arizona^. 

UKTrsD  States  SuRVEYon  Qexeral's  Office, 

San  Frandeco,  Auguet  24, 1869. 

Sn :  In  eomp liance  with  the  instructions  from  the  department,  I  herewith  submit  mv 
tturaal  report,  in  dnplicate,  in  reference  to  the  surveys  executed  in  the  State  of  Call- 
fiiniia  and  Teiritorv  of  Arizona  and  other  operations  of  this  office,  during  the  year 
«ding  Jone  30,  18G9. 

I  abo  forward  tabnlar  statements  of  the  business  pertaining  to  this  surveying  dis- 
triet,  to  acemnpany  the  report,  as  follows : 

A.— Stateneot  of  contracts  for  surveys  of  pubUc  lands  during  the  year  ending  30th 
Jone,  leo,  payable  ooi  of  the  appropriations  for  that  year. 

1L— Slatment  of  eontracts  for  surveys  of  public  lands  during  the  same  fiscal  year, 
PsyaUe  out  of  special  deposits  made  with  IJnited  States  assistant  treasorar  in  Raii. 
randteo^  under  •ectum  10  of  act  of  Ifay  30|  1863. 
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C. — Statement  of  surveys  of  town  sites  in  California,  in  conformity  with  the  Uwof 
March  2,  1867,  and  amencUuenta  of  June  8,  1868,  payable  out  of  special  deposits. 

D. — Statement  of  surveys  of  mines  in  California  during  the  year  encQng  Jane  30, 
1869,  in  conformity  with  the  law  of  26th  July,  1866. 

£. — Statement  snowing  the  number  of  miles  surveyed  in  California  and  Arizona  np 
to  June  30, 1869. 

F. — Account  of  appropriations  for  surveys  of  public  lands  to  June  30, 1869. 

G. — Account  of  special  deposits  with  the  United  States  assistant  treasurer  for  the 
survey  of  public  lands,  town  site's,  and  mining  claims,  up  to  June  30, 1869,  under  the 
acts  of  Congiess  of  May  30,  1862,  March  2,  1867,  and  July  26, 1866. 

H. — ^Account  of  apjiropriation  for  pay  of  surveyor  general  of  California  and  Arizona. 

I. — Account  of  appropriation  for  pay  of  clerks  and  draughtsmen  in  the  office  of  soi- 
veyor  general  of  California  and  Arizona  for  the  fiscal  year  l868-*69, 

i, — Account  of  appro]>riationB  for  rent  of  office  and  other  incidental  ex])en8eB  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1869. 

K. — Statement  of  transcripts  of  field-notes  of  public  surveys  sent  to  the  department 
at  Washington  during  the  year  ending  June  30, 1869. 

L.— Statement  of  (lecrees  of  court,  descriptive  notes,  &c.,  relative  to  private  land 
claims,  to  accompany  x>lats  for  patent,  comi)iled  for  transmission  to  the  department 
1868-^69. 

M. — Statement  of  plats  made  in  office  in  1868-'69. 

N. — List  of  lands  surveyed  in  California  and  Arizona  in  1868-*69. 

O. — Estimates  for  the  surveying  service  in  California  and  Arizona,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30, 1871. 

P. — Account  of  deposits  for  surveys  of  private  land  claims. 

In  my  report  for  last  year  I  eDumerated  the  various  duties  in  which  the  employes  of 
this  office  had  been  engaged.  Referring  to  that  report,  I  will  merely  say  her©  that  the 
same  duties  have  been  performed  by  them  this  year,  except  during  the  last  quarter, 
when  there  were  no  a])propriations,  and  some  of  the  clerks  and  draughtsmen  were  off 
duty,  and  others  working  on  private  account. 

The  estimates  for  the  surveying  service  during  the  coming  vear  are  baseil  upon  the 
fact  that  a  large  immigration,  seeking  for  public  hwds,  will  probably  come  by  the 
Pacific  railroad.  Both  the  northern  and  southern  railroads  will  l>e  pushing  forward 
theii'  respective  lines.  Settlers  will  be  crowding  in,  in  anticipation  of  the  railroad 
locations.  The  mineral  regions  must  also  be  subdivided,  and  cauiiot  all  be  completed 
thiii  year.  There  will  be  some  large  bodies  of  timber  land  which  it  is  desirable  to  have 
surveyed  for  the  puqwse  of  subjecting  them  to  the  control  and  protection  of  the  law. 
In  proportion  as  the  private  claims  are  settled,  the  surveys  will  be  needed  of  the  pub- 
lic lands  around  them. 

In  considering  the  estimates  for  office  work,  and  for  rent,  messenger,  and  incidental 
exiK'iiMes,  several  important  facts  should  be  kept  in  view  which  are  usually  for^tten. 

1.  The  area  of  California  is  more  than  three  times  that  of  Wisconsin  or  Illinois. 

2.  To  its  surveyiuff  ser\4ce  is  added  that  of  Arizona. 

3.  In  addition  to  the  surveys  of  the  public  lands,  the  office  is  charged  with  the  sur- 
veys of  private  laud  claims,  which  are  in  uimiber  more  than  eight  hundred,  and  oct'upy 
an' immense  area.  This  de})artiuent  of  the  surveying  service  is  almost  wholly  unknown 
to  the  offices  in  the  younger  northwestern  States. 

4.  The  custody  of  the  archives  of  these  land  title*  is  committed  to  this  office,  together 
with  tlie  official  plats  of  their  final  surveys,  one  of  the  most  important  trusts  of  that 
kind  in  the  United  States.  This  duty  of  itself  requires  a  clerk,  who  makes  that  a  si>e- 
cialty,  and  also  requires  an  extra  room  with  suitable  accommodations. 

5.  Beaideii  the  archives  of  private  claims,  the  immense  numl>er  of  township  plats  and 
field-notes  of  the  public  land  surveys  of  so  large  a  State  demand  a  correspondinjc 
amount  of  room  and  clerical  attention.  Even  if  no  new  field  work  were  to  be  done,  it 
would  occupy  the  attention  of  three  clerks  to  watch  over,  take  down  and  put  up,  and 
keep  in  order,  the  private  claim  archives^  the  plats  of  both  private  claims  and  public 
lauds,  and  the  field-notes  of  both^  and  of  the  mining  surveys  also,  and  t<o  make  the 
uecessaiy  conversational  explanations  to  the  public,  (lemanding  access  t'O  these  import- 
ant documents  in  a  time  of  active  demand  for  lands  for  settlement  and  speculation. 

One  other  general  clerk  is  also  needed  to  relieve  the  surveyor  general  of  ordinary 
commonplace  correspondence  and  routine  management,  and  to  oversee  the  book-keep- 
ing and  copying  of  the  other  clerks.  In  addition  thereto,  three  competent  draughts- 
men, often  four,  are  needed  to  keep  the  office  up  to  a  proper  standard  of  efficiency  and 
punctuality*  These  draughtsmcu  must  be  also  mathematicians,  and  trained  to  thi« 
particular  Kind  of  work.  In  regard  to  rent  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  office 
requires  much  poom  for  reasons  specified  above.  Some  of  the  rooms  must  be  private, 
and  some  large  and  public.  The  office  must  necessarily  be  in  the  commercial  metni)>- 
olis  of  the  State,  in  the  central  part  of  a  large  city,  where  rent  is  dear.  The  office  at 
present  occupied  is  quite  unsuitable  for  the  needs  of  the  service;  and  the  amount  al- 
lowed for  rent  wiU  not  secure  a  proper  suite  of  rooms  elsewhere.    Lest  it  should  be 
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thoQj^ht,  with  the  aids  and  accommodations  specified  above,  the  sarveyor  general  might 
himself  have  too  much  leisure,  it  may  be  well  to  see  what  is  left  for  him  to  do.  His 
finit  aud  legitimate  duty  is  to  supervise  the  extensive  labors  above  enumerated,  of  the 
clfrks  and  draughtsmen,  and  the  deputy  surveyors;  and  to  make  and  receive  sncli  ex* 
planatioDM  of  his  business  as  the  department  and  the  public  may  properly  deiiuiiid. 

But  in  addition  thereto,  his  labors  here  in  California  have  been  doubled,  or  moiv,  by 
yarioQs  nrovisipns  of  laws  passed  within  the  last  five  years.  I  refer  to  the  laws  of  July 
1,  IHM,  July  23,  1866,  and  the  law  rehitiug  to  mining  surveys  of  July  26,  18(5(5.  By  one 
of  th«ie  laws,  he  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  investigating  and  rendering  a  written 
opinion  on  the  complicated  questions  of  the  conflicting  boundaries  of  Mexican  grants. 
£y<'ii  where  no  conflict  exists,  he  nmst  make  ui>  an  opinion  concerning  the  correctness 
of  the  survey.  The  questions  which  arise  out  of  one  case  often  require  the  exauii na- 
tion of  papers  on  file  in  several  neighboring  cases,  and  a  study  of  instructions  and 
prw-edents  equal  to  that  devolving  upon  an  attorney  or  a  judge. 

Another  law  (section  4  of  act  23d  July,  1866)  requires  the  surveyor  general  to  exam- 
ine witnesses  in  cases  of  conflict  between  the  State  and  federal  authorities  in  relation 
to  the  segregation  of  swamp  and  overflowed  lands.  This  duty  recjuires  traveling  to  differ- 
ent localities  and  abseuce  from  thcofiicc  for  several  days  at  a  time,  voluminous  ])iles  of 
written  testimony  are  to  be  reviewed,  and  a  written  opinion  to  be  sent  to  the  dei)art- 
meut  Them*  lands  exist  in  large  bodies  throughout  a  length  of  over  four  hundred  miles 
between  Hhasta  aud  the  head  of  the  Tulare  valley. 

These  two  classes  of  duty  alone,  with  the  writing,  the  correspondence,  the  solitary 
vtndy,  the  traveling,  and  necessary  conversations  connected  with  the  questions,  are 
f  noo^h  to  tax  the  physical  and  mental  powers  of  one  man  to  the  utmost,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  osnal  labors  devolving  upon  officers  of  this  kind.  These  new  duties  require  the 
P»T«oii«l  attention  of  the  surveyor  general,  and  cannot  be  devolved  upon  another. 
For  this  increase  of  personal  labor  no  increase  of  compensation  has  been  provided. 

Bat  if  insteatlof  sufficient  experienced  clerical  aid  for  the  performance  of  the  or- 
<linar>'  duties  that  aid  is  curtailed  more  than  one-half,  and  the  supervising  officer  is 
thus  himself  charged  with  clerical  duty,  it  is  plain  that  some  branches  of  his  work 
niaiit  be  neglected  and  fall  in  arrears ;  somebody's  land  titles,  patents,  and  domestic 
improvements,  will  be  delayed  by  the  non-perfonuance  of  work  in  this  office,  and  the 
funeral  improvement  of  the  State  will  be  retarded. 

Much  more  diHpat<;h  would  be  attained  in  sending  up  papers  for  patent  if  the  sur- 
\^*if  general  were  relieved  from  this  quasi  judicial  duty  of  rendering  an  opiuion  in 
^ting  on  each  survey  of  a  private  land  claim.  His  duties  properly  are  executive. 
To  mrvey  the  lines  and  give  their  courses  and  distances  and  aiyoining  topography,  to 
nuke  the  plats,  copy  the  field-notes,  advertise  the  survey,  and  copy  the  papers  filed  in 
the  case,  are  all  matters  of  mechanical  work,  in  which  "many  hands  make  light  work.'' 

If  one  cltrrk  cannot  get  it  ready  in  time,  two  can.  But  to  make  up  and  write  out  an 
opioioD  in  a  case  which  involves  the  giving  or  taking  of  thousands  of  acres  of  valuable 
Und,  and  in  which  the  decision  may  effect  fundamental  questions  of  vested  rights,  long 
P<^s(»r«moD,  and  the  construction  of  decrees,  is  not  a  matter  that  can  be  handed  over  to 
a  clerk  with  an  order  to  "  do  this,  aud  he  doeth  it.''  It  cannot  be  done  amid  the  hurry 
of  daily  office  work  and  talk.  It  requires  solitude  and  a  careful  research  among  papers 
And  maps  in  several  different  casea  reciprocally  affecting  each  other,  and  the  exauiiuii- 
tion  of  legal  precedents  and  special  instructions — all  of  which  takes  time,  and  usually, 
ia  this  office,  night  time. 

The  surveys  of  public  lands  during  the  past  year  have  been  scattered  in  different 
Ptrts  of  the  State. 

The  Mendocino  Indian  reservation,  a  tract  of  twenty-five  thousand  acres,  fronting  on 
thf  ocean  between  the  third  and  fourth  standard  parallels  north,  was  subdivided  under 
*  special  act  of  Congress  providing  for  its  sale  as  public  laud ;  and  the  plats  thereof, 
hiving  been  approved  by  the  department,  have  been  transmitted  to  the  register. 
^vend  townships  of  timbered  lands  in  Humboldt  and  Mendocino  Counties  have  been 
•ulidivided. 

Home  parts  of  the  townships  in  Mendocino  County  were  found  to  interfere  with  the 
"IMS  of  a  Mexican  title  still  before  the  supreme  court,  and  the  contract  for  further 
mMiTiaion  there  was  suspended. 

l^ontracts  were  let  early  in  the  spring  for  the  subdivision  of  nineteen  townships,  or 
^■ctknial  townahips,  in  Tehama  and  Shasta  Counties,  between  the  fifbli  and  seventh 
{"^f^^Uels  north,  the  returns  of  which  are  not  yet  in.  These  lands  will  fall  within  the 
^^^JW  and  Califomia  railroad  belt. 

Tiipee  additional  townshins  have  been  subdivided  within  the  limits  of  the  Central 
Ptriftp  railroad,  and  only  a  lew  more  now  remain  to  be  surveyed  within  those  limits. 

The  Unds  formerly  claimed  by  the  ex-mission  of  San  Gabriel  near  Los  Angeles,  and 
}*J  the  ex-mission  San  Luis  Rey,  in  San  Diego  County,  have  been  subdivided  as  public 
•*»Hl,aad  the  plats  will  soon  bo  returned  to  the  roaster's  office,  where  parties  claiming 
^  have  purdiased  and  possessed  them  in  good  faith  under  the  now  rejected  mission 
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title,  as  well  as  those  who  hold  by  other  acts  of  possession,  can  prove  up  their  i-espective 
rights  to  pre-emption. 

Several  isolated  townships  and  fractional  townships  have  been  subdivided  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  settlers  and  others,  by  means  of  private  deposits,  in  conformitj'  with  the 
tenth  section  of  the  act  of  May  30,  1862.  This  law  is  of  great  benefit  to  setthTH  in 
the  narrow  valleys  that  lie  between  ranges  and  spurs  of  nigged,  unsurveyable  moau- 
tain  land. 

During  the  last  autumn  and  winter  I  held  back  from  extensive  letting  of  contracts 
elsewhere,  with  the  expectation  that  possibly  there  might  be  a  change  in  the  route  of 
the  Southern  Pacific  railroad,  which  would  call  for  subdivision  surveys  in  the  hilly  re- 
gions south  of  the  second  parallel  south.  No  such  change  has  thus  far  been  made, 
although  several  experimental  lines  have  been  run  by  the  engineers  of  the  road.  Some 
of  the  lands  in  that  region  have  been  let  for  subdivision  which  might  fall  within  the 
belt  of  the  railroad.  Quite  a  number  of  townships  in  the  hills  between  the  third  and 
fifth  standards  south  are  more  or  less  within  the  doubtful  country  affected  by  the 
McGarrahan  claim. 

Of  the  mineral  lands  only  two  townships  were  subdivided  last  year,  both  in  Nevada 
County.  The  surveys  of  the  mineral  lands  have  brought  into  practical  issue  l>efore  the 
local  land  offices  the  respective  claims  of  the  agricultural  and  horticultural  claimants 
on  one  side,  and  the  mining  claimants  on  the  other.  Some  bitterness  of  feeling  has 
been  develux)ed,  but  in  the  end  permanent  and  unquestioned  titles  will  result  from 
these  issues. 

I  am  now  letting  a  series  of  contracts  extending  along  the  mining  foot-hills  extend- 
ing from  Mariposa  County  to  Shasta,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  tlie  agriculturistt^  of 
those  regions  to  secure  permanent  titles  to  their  homes,  and  to  enable  the  deputy  sur- 
veyors to  locate  the  surveys  of  mining  claims,  with  reference  to  the  subdivision  lines 
of  the  public  lands. 

A  contract  has  been  taken  to  subdivide  the  foot-hills  lying  south  of  the  Merc«d  Eiver, 
and  west  and  south  of  the  Mariposas  rancho.  Another  has  been  taken  for  the  subdi- 
vision of  lands  between  the  Stanislaus  and  Calaveras  Rivers,  comprising  the  copper 
mining  region.  Continuing  still  further  northwest,  two  other  contracts  Iwive  been  let 
for  subdividing  the  mineral  lands  of  Amador  County,  east  of  lone  Valley,  and  reaching 
up  into  the  southern  portion  of  £1  Dorado  County,  comprising  many  rich  gold  mines, 
and  some  of  copper. 

These  surveys  will  cover  some  of  the  best  vineyard  land  in  the  State,  and  manv 
small  valleys  and  rolling  hills,  capable  of  cultivation  with  wheat  or  barley,  covered  with 
scattered  groves  of  oak  or  nut  pine,  and  well  adapted  for  dairy  farms,  gardens,  orchards, 
and  the  raising  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs.  A  colony  of  Japanese  has  lately  entered  upon 
lands  of  this  class  in  £1  Dorailo  County  for  the  purpose  of  making  silk,  and,  perhaps,  of 
raising  the  tea  plant.  And  I  doubt  not  that  in  a  few  years  the  wheat  and  barley  miues, 
the  potato  mines,  the  grape  mines,  the  peach,  plum,  and  pear  mines,  the  olive  oil  mines, 
the  butter  and  cheese  mines,  and  the  silk  mines,  will  be  Ibund  to  be  paying  better  divi- 
dends than  the  mines  of  gold  and  copper  of  the  same  region.  Nevertheless  they  can 
both  go  hand  in  hand  to  help  each  other  if  sound  titles  attract  labor  and  capital. 

Two  contracts  have  been  let  for  towushipping  and  subdividing  among  the  valleys  of 
Plumas  County,  comprising  also  some  timber  lands.  Two  contracts  have  been  let 
among  the  table  lands  of  San  Luis  Obispo  County,  which  are  principally  adapted  for 
grazing  purposes.  Two  fractional  tonwships  have  also  been  let  for  subdivision,  south 
of  San  Diego,  adjoining  the  boundary  line  and  the  ocean. 

Much  public  land  in  Santa  Barbara,  Los  Angeles,  and  San  Diego  Counties,  is  kept 
back  from  subdivision,  by  the  uncertainties  of  unsettled  boundaries  of  Mexican  private 
claims.  The  8th  section  of  the  act  of  23d  July,  1866,  has  wrought  much  good  by  forcing 
claimants  to  come  forward  and  ask  for  surveys.  But  there  is  still  needed  some  legisla- 
tion to  restrict  claimants  within  the  limits  of  eleven  leagues,  beyond  which  the  old 
colonial  governors  had  no  right  to  grant.  The  supreme  court  has  repeatedly  passed 
upon  this  point,  but  claimants  persist  in  asking  for  wider  boundaries,  under  pretense  of 
judicial  possession,  the  calls  for  boundaries,  &c.  Until  the  final  confirmation,  the  sur- 
veyor general  has  no  power  that  1  know  of  to  determine  the  location  of  a  grant. 

The  claim  of  the  ex-mission  San  Fernando,  as  confirmed  by  the  southern  district  court 
and  by  the  supreme  court,  contains  116,858^^  acres,  or  about  twenty-six  and  one-third 
leagues.  In  other  cases  when  eleven  leagues  have  already  been  surveyed  the  claimants 
ask  for  wider  boundaries. 

In  case  of  the  grant  of  Los  Prietos  or  N{galayeqna,  confirmed  by  special  legislation  of 
Congress,  the  claimants  ask  for  208,742^  acres,  or  about  forty-seven  square  leagues. 
That  survey  was  sent  up  to  the  Commissioner  by  my  predecessor  without  approval.  In 
the  northern  part  of  the  State  bordering  on  the  ocean  a  tract  of  forty  and  one-half  stinare 
leagues  is  claimed  under  a  title  which  is  still  before  the  supreme  court  on  appeal. 

The  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Coiu-t  in  the  case  of  the  United  States  v«. 
Scpulveda  (1  Wallace,  104)  made  it  necessary,  under  orders  from  the  Commissioner,  to 
re-advertise  and  re-open  for  a^udication,  under  the  law  of  July  1, 1864,  iUl  such  plats 
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of  snireyB  aa  had  been  approved  by  the  former  surveyor  fi^enerals  previous  to  the  pa^is- 
imv  of  the  law  of  June  14,  1860,  and  which,  before  that  decision,  had  been  ail  vert  ised 
amler  the  law  of  18G0,  and  were  supposed  by  its  provisions  to  have  become  final. 

An  lands  had  in  the  meantime  augmented  in  value  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred 
p^T  cent  or  more,  there  were  some  of  these  cases  in  which  the  claimants  have  protested 
a};nin.Ht  the  old  surveys,  and  asked  for  more  land  or  a  change  of  location. 

This  ci>uld  not  bo  granted  without  in  some  easels  encrojwhing  upon  settlers  in  good 
faith,  and  the  reault  has  not  tended  much  **  to  quiet  land  titlea."  Ill  blood  has  been 
(itinvd  up  l>etw(HMi  settlers  and  claimants  under  grants,  and  not  only  much  labor,  but 
much  nodi^erved  obloquy  has  been  thrown  upon  this  office.  The  action  of  this  office 
mn*t  always  b(«  subordinate  to  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

There  are  large  bodies  of  land  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  and  some  also  in  the 
8t>athem  part.,  over  which  neither  standard,  township,  nor  section  lines  have  yet  been 
ertahlished.  Within  these  larger  bodies  there  are  smaller  tracts  in  secluded  valleys, 
which  it  is  desirable  to  offer  for  settlement ;  but  to  a  very  considerable  extent  these 
regions  constat  of  dense  foreat«,  or  rugged  and  impassable  mountains,  unfit  for  cultiva- 
tion, and  cut  up  by  steep  callons  covered  with  impenetrable  thickets  of  chai>paral. 
Thf  nniionn  rates  jier  mile  to  which  the  deputy  surveyors  are  restricted  by  law  do  uot 
>*'t  tfmpt  them  to  take  contracts  for  running  even  the  standard  lines  in  tnese  regions. 
It  has  lieu  necessary,  therefore,  to  get  access  to  the  valleys  by  means  of  offset  or  traverse 
linf)s  nm  through  narrow  valleys  or  river  cafions. 

The  larger  bodies  of  broad  prairies  and  open,  rolling  hills,  have  been  subdivided  ;  and 
future  sorveying  contracts  must  necessarily  be  for  rolling  hills  partially  timbered,  or 
for  rougher  timbered  lauds,  or  for  smaller  valleys. 

SURVEYS  IN  ABIZOXA. 

Vnder  my  predecessor,  contracts  had  been  let  for  establishing  the  Gila  and  Salt  River 
meridian  in  Arizona,  establishing  township  and  range  liues,  and  subdividing  several 
townships  in  the  valley  of  the  Gila  and  Salt  Rivers. 

Tliew  coutractM  were  satisfactorily  completed  during  the  autumn  of  1868,  and  the 
official  plata  and  field-notes  thereof  have  l>een  returned  to  the  General  Land  Office.  The 
puts  fur  the  register  of  the  land  office  iu  that  Territory  are  not  yet  ready. 

The  Governor  of  that  Territory'  having  recommended  for  survey  that  portion  of  the 
valley  of  the  (tila  lyin^  east  ot  the  Pimo  reservation,  and  also  the  country  nrouiid 
Tuixm,  a  deputy  was  dis|)atehed,  in  March,  to  survey  the  exterior  boundaries  of  and 
vuUlivide  several  townships  iu  those  localities ;  the  amount  of  his  work  being  limited 
hv  th»*  $.>,U(iO  appropriated  for  that  fiscal  year.  The  field-notes  for  a  part  of  this  work 
luve  been  returu4*d,  and  the  remainder  is  nearly  completed. 

The  same  deputy  %vaa  authorized  to  complete  some  unfinished  work  at  Fort  Yuma,  in 
wrdrr  to  connect  the  military  reservatiou  tliere  with  the  lines  of  public  lan<l  surveys ; 
hnt  at  the  fort  he  learned  that  some  changes  had  been  made  in  the  lines  by  the  c(mi- 
manding  officer,  which  mafle  it  necessary  for  him  to  wait  for  further  instructions. 

Tlie  l^buice  of  appropriations  for  surveys  in  Arizona,  of  $7,500,  which  remained  over 
nmi  the  year  1867-'<J8,  was  cousumed  in  paying  for  the  work  contracted  for  under  my 
pn^eeenor. 

A  new  contract  to  the  amount  of  the  $5,000  appropriated  for  the  current  year  will 
he  let  as  mou  as  authentic  information  can  be  obtained  as  to  the  locality  most  need- 
ing it. 

8UKVEY8  OF  MINES. 

The  claimantB  of  mines  have  not  been  as  eager  as  might  have  been  expected  to  avail 
themaelres  of  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  July  26,  18(56.  The  table  appended  to  this 
rppDFt  shows  that  tno  surveys  of  eight  mines  have  been  completed  during  the  past  year, 
and  twenty  daring  the  previous  year. 

The  law  audita  accompanying  instructions  were  not  at  first  well  understood  by  the 
vari«»nff  officers  charged  with  its  execution,  but  by  means  of  successive  blunders  and 
"iiTPctions,  the  work  is  now  bett-er  understood,  and  the  code  of  practice  more  simpli- 
fied. 

A  aanrey  which  at  first  waa  not  fully  completed  in  several  months  can  now  l>e  prop- 
tIt  done  in  a  few  weeks,  after  the  necessary  term  of  jjosting  and  advertising  hn«  been 
^'imiplctrd.  Owners  of  unproductive  mines  have  hesitated  to  incur  the  expenrn^  of 
cmmnel  feea,  surveys,  platting,  advertising,  and  fees  of  the  register's  office.  -  The 
••xp^iiiH  of  aorvey  and  office  work,  as  estimated  by  this  office,  has  usually  been  fn>m 
^''»  to  $110  for  each  mine,  where  no  unusual  distance  had  to  be  surveyed  to  connect 
with  the  public  land  surveys.  The  advertising  has  been  reported  at  from  $20  to  $45, 
u^allv  about  $^.  Wlnit  the  register's  fees  are  1  have  no  means  of  knowing.  They 
mn*t  itepeod  somewhat  upon  the  amount  of  ojJiMwition.  Counsel  fees  are,  of  coui-se, 
irtifgalar  and  under  no  official  contnd,  and  miuit  depend  much  upon  the  value  of  the 
mine,  aa  well  a»  the  extent  of  the  opposition. 
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A  few  of  tlie  richest  mines  in  Nevada  Coiuity  have  been  surveyed,  but  there  are  still 
several  most  valuable  mines  In  that  and  other  parts  of  the  State  which  liave  made  no 
application  for  survej^    Several  quicksilver  mines  will  be  found  in  the  list  of  surveys. 

There  are  also  some  gold-bearing  gravel  claims  on  the  list.  This  office  lias  understood 
that  such  luines  were  entitled  to  a  survey  under  the  law,  whenever  their  limiting  walls 
of  earth  or  rock  were  so  well  defined  afl  to  admit  of  accurate  measurement  and  unmis- 
takable tracing  of  their  course  and  outci^op.  It  has  been  suggested,  however,  that  this 
claims  of  mines  should  more  properly  be  segregated  by  "what  are  known  as  "  sciuare  loca- 
tions"— that  is,  bj^  lots  with  rectangular  boundaries  on  the  surface,  and  holding  title 
underground  only  within  planes  depending  perpendicularly  from  the  surface  lines.     ' 

To  apply  to  th(»m  the  rule  of  veins,  giving  to  the  owner  of  an  outcrop  of  gravel, 
dipping  at  a  very  flat  inclination,  the  privilege  of  following  that  particular  "  vein^  of 
gravel  or  "  cement,*'  "  with  all  its  spurs,  dips,  angles,  and  variations,"  would  seem  to 
confer  upon  one  man,  holding  two  hunilred  feet  on  an  outcrop,  the  privilege  of  runuing 
an  indefinite  length  into  the  country'  on  the  plea  of  following  the  **  dip"  of  his  vein,  or, 
more  properly,  "  lead"  of  gravel.  Square  locations,  in  such  cases,  give  less  chance  of 
monopoly.  The  same  principle  is  also  applicable  to  ores,  which  often  occur  in  irremilar 
deposits  and  '^  bunches,"  such  as  those  of  cinnabar,  in  some  mines,  and  occasionaUy  of 
co])per  and  silver. 

An  amendment  is  needed  to  the  mining  law  to  prevent  one  mine  from  appropriating 
the  name  of  another  mine  in  the  same  locality.  An  attempt  to  do  this  was  made  under 
this  law  within  my  own  observation.  A  rich  mine  made  no  a])plication  for  a  patent ; 
another  mine  of  little  value,  alongside  of  it,  assumed  the  precise  name  of  the  richer 
mine,  and  filed  its  diagram  at  the  land  oflSce,  both  deriving  their  names  from  the  hill  in 
whieli  tht^y  were  situated.  Opposition  was  made  ;  but  if  the  poorer  mine  had  reached 
a  i)atent,  it  would  have  gone  into  the  stock  market  with  a  reputation  not  justified  by  it^ 
poverty. 

The  minino;  interest  of  the  State  has  not  fallen  off  in  its  total  product,  but  the  char- 
acter of  its  investments  has  gi'adually  changed  from  that  of  phicer  mines,  8i>eedily 
exhaustible,  to  quartz,  gravel,  and  hydraulic  mines,  demanding  machinery,  skilled  labor, 
a  well-ordered  system  of  management,  and  i>ermanent  investment  of  large  capital.  To 
the  holders  of  this  capital  the  patents  from  the  government,  under  the  mining  law  of 
July  26,  1866,  giVe  a  confidence  not  eiyoyed  under  the  local  mining  laws. 

The  quicksilver  product  is  greatly  diminished.  It  is  not  half  what  it  was  four  years 
since. 

The  copper  interest  is  a«leep,  awaiting  the  construction  of  railroads,  the  establish- 
ment of  proper  reduction  works  at  the  mmes,  cheaper  labor,  and  the  settlement  of  liti- 
gated claims. 

Several  mines  of  manganese  are  opened  in  various  partes,  and  one  of  plumbago,  bat 
both  these  products  are  of  slow  and  limited  sale. 

A  complaint  has  been  made  verbally  at  this  office,  by  a  party  claiming  a  manganese 
mine,  which  he  values  at  81>000,  that  some  person  has  deprived  him  of  it  by  proving 
up  a  pre-emption  claim  to  the  quarter  section  of  public  land  in  which  it  lies.  The  act 
of  July  26,  1866,  makes  no  provision  for  mines  of  manganese,  plumbago,  or  iron. 

A  new  metal  appears  in  the  market  this  year.  A  tin  mine  (formerly  known  as  "  the 
Tcmescal")  has  been  succeasfully  opened  on  the  rancho  "  Sobrante  de  San  Jacinto,"  in 
San  Bemadino  County.  About  one  and  a  half  tons  of  the  unconceutrated  ore  as  it 
came  from  the  mine  were  reduced  in  San  Francisco,  and  are  said  to  have  yielded  aboat 
thirty  per  cent,  of  metal. 

Some  twenty  tons  of  the  ore  have  been  brought  to  San  Francisco,  on  its  way  to  Eng- 
land for  reduction.  Several  large  pigs  of  the  pure  metal  are  piled  in  the  office  of  th<* 
company  at  San  Francisco.  The  quality  is  said  to  be  first-rate,  and  the  price  in  this 
market  is  about  forty  cents  per  pound. 

,Thc  mine  is  opened  about  one  hundi*ed  feet  deep  and  from  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  to  three  hundred  feet  in  length. 

The  percentage  of  the  crude  ores  varies  from  three  to  eighteen  per  c^iut.  The  mana- 
gers estimate  that  they  have  in  sight  ready  for  stoping  about  3,500  to  3,750  t-ons  of  ore: 
after  extracting,  stamping,  and  concentrating  to  sixty  x>er  cent,  they  exi)ect  to  transiwrt 
it  to  San  Fi'ancisco  for  reduction. 

SWAMP  AND  OVERFLOWED  LAXDS. 

Under  the  fourth  section  of  the  act  of  July  23,  1866,  re^juiring  that,  in  cases  where 
*'  the  authorities  of  said  State  shall  claim  as  swamp  and  overflowed  any  land  not  repre- 
8ent4Hl  as  such  on  the  map,  or  in  the  returns  of  the  surveyors,  the  character  of  such  land 
at  the  <late  of  the  grant  September  28, 1850,  and  the  right  to  the  same,  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  t-estimony  to  be  taken  before  the  surveyor  general,  who  shall  decide  thr 
same,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office,"  I  have, 
in  company  with  the  State  surveyor  general,  Hon.  J.  W.  Bost,  (who  is  authorized  to  at- 
tend,) held  public  examinations  of  witnesses  in  Stockton  at  three  different  eeeeaorm  of 
from  three  to  four  days  each. 
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On  the  Mokelamne  River,  in  township  four  north,  range  five  east,  (Mount  Diablo  me- 
ridian,) I  have  made  a  pcraonal  examination  of  the  lanci  in  controversy.  This  case  in- 
Tolvt-g  not  alone  the  class  of  lands  referred  to  in  the  section  of  the  law  cited  above,  but 
al««o  a  qaeetion  of  suspected  dereliction  of  duty  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  deputy 
Mirveyor.  At  the  exjiense  of  the  parties  interested,  a  series  of  instrumental  levelings 
Tras  taken  in  the  Mokelumne  River  case,  and  also  in  those  near  Stockton. 

At  Colusa  I  mado  a  personal  examination  of  the  lauds  during  two  days,  and  a  public 
f xamination  of  witnesses  during  two  or  three  days ;  and  at  Knight's  Landing  a  xwr- 
ottnal  examination  of  the  land  and  public  examination  of  witnesses  during  three  days. 

I  have  taken  some  testimony  in  San  Francisco,  and  have  personally  examined  two 
towiiKhips  and  part  of  another,  not  yet  subdivided,  near  Sacramento,  but  claimed  to  be 
ext«'n*ively  overflowed. 

For  want  of  time  and  of  some  additional  testimony  to  be  taken,  most  of  the  cases 
hare  not  yet  been  sent  up  to  the  Commissioner,  but  I  expect  to  send  them  in  a  few 
'ir«'<»ksi.  In  the  case  near  Colusa  there  was  also  included  a  question  of  suspected  col- 
lusion on  the  part  of  the  United  States  deputy,  but  no  evidence  of  a  criminal  intent 
».»*  developed  by  the  testimony.  In  most  of  the  cases  the  overflows  have  been  charge- 
jl)i«'  to  the  tributaries  of  the  larjifer  rivers ;  in  some  cases  to  both  the  larger  and  smalTer 
nrem.  In  several  townships  below  Sacramento  the  dispute  is  over  lands  directly  bor- 
dering on  the  Sacramento  River  and  its  sloughs,  and  is  intimately  related  to  the  gene- 
ral ^VMtem  of  engineering  for  reclaiming  the  swamps  of  that  river. 

In  two  cases,  in  different  sections  of  the  State,  l^esides  the  levees  and  drains,  we  have 
foand  artificial  improvements  for  irrigating  the  same  lands  claimed  as  swamp  and  over 
liowtyi— 4  sort  of  combination  that  would  exist  rarely  in  any  other  country  than  Cali- 
ftimia. 

Although  th<we  examinations  have  taken  me  much  away  from  the  office,  they  have 
aifofdni  to  me  a  rare  opportunity  of  observing  not  only  the  lauds  immediately  in  dis- 
pute, but  also  the  general  facts  which  must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  devising  any 
•*lticient  plan  for  reclaiming  these  lands  on  a  large  scale,  by  substantial  and  permanent 
otnictami.  The  lands  are  of  unquestionable  fertility,  and  of  immense  extent  and  im- 
lN»rtanfe  to  the  State. 

I  regret  that  the  means  at  the  disposal  of  this  office  will  not  admit  the  construction 
vf  a  Heries  of  large  ma])e,  showing  the  exact  area  both  of  the  disputed  and  undisputed 
«wamp  binds  throughout  the  whole  State. 

I>onng  the  pa^t  year  public  attention  has  been  directed  toward  the  reclamation  of 
the*e  lands  indispntably  swamp  and  overflowetl,  which  lie  at  and  above  the  mouths  of 
th*-  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  Rivers,  within  the  influence  of  the  tides,  but  liable  to 
overflow  mainly  by  fresh-water  floo<ls.  Sherman  Island,  containing  fourteen  thousand 
^rw  at  the  common  delta  of  the  two  rivers,  has  been  nearly  all  leveed  against  ordi- 
nar)'  floods.  The  levees  are  of  moderate  dimensions,  with  a  ditch  on  the  inside  for  the 
•H^orption  of  set^page.  Much  of  the  reclaimed  area  has  been  cultivated  with  success  to 
<Q«'h  an  extent  as  to  demonstrate  the  practicability  of  reclaiming  the  neighboring 
Ubnds. 

Homcw,  orchards,  vineyards,  wheat  fields,  and  grass  fields,  have  been  established  where 
ouly  "tales"  crew  before. 

I  ^w  on  this  island  a  field  of  "tules**  now  six  feet  high,  which  formerly  in  two  dry 
voAHM  had  produced  crops  of  wheat  averaging  forty  ana  sixty  bushels  per  acre  respec- 
^^»>ly;  and  this  with  imperfect  embankments  only  at  the  upper  end,  leaving  the  lower 
fnt\  open  to  the  floods. 

In  imhsennent  wet  seasons,  the  levees,  being  incomplete,  admitted  the  water  firom 
Wl«w,and  the  **  tnles  "  again  occupied  the  land.  This  shows  why  the  testimony  relating 
to  thf>fle  lands  should  bo  ext'Onded  over  an  average  of  seasons,  and  not  be  confined 
«ther  to  one  diy  or  to  one  wet  year. 

A  company  of  capitalist«  has  lately  been  formed  to  reclaim  several  large  islands  in 
Ixith  rivers,  extending  up  each  river  twelve  or  fifteen  miles.  One  other  large  association 
i«  making  examinations  about  Knig^ht's  Landing  and  Colusa,  with  a  view  to  reclamation 
«»!Mj«»r  a  distiuguiahetl  military  engmeer.  And  along  both  riveA  nearly  to  their  issues 
fn»ni  the  hill  country  the  swamp  lands  have  been  purchased  from  the  State,  and  local 
u*d  isolated  worka  of  reclamation  are  in  progress;  but  no  general  system  has  been 
otgaaiicd. 

AGRICULTURAL.  PROGRESS. 

Paring  the  last  three  years  inquiry  for  the  purchase  of  public  lands  has  been  greatly 
■timalated  by  soveml  causes,  as  the  increaseii  lists  of  public  sales  will  show. 

Tb»*  opening  of  the  Pacific  railroad  has  added  to  the  demand  until  it  has  assumed 
the  f<inn  of  an  excit4inient. 

A  ffw  energetic  farmers  in  the  center  of  the  agricultural  counties  had  observed  that 
thi»  gr»n  nown  in  February  and  March,  toward  the  close  of  the  rainy  season,  yielded 
h^iuUt  bat  half  a  crop,  often  in  a  dry  year  barely  producing  a  crop  of  hay,  and  some- 
tiOMv  bdng  blighted  entirely.    The  grain  which  had  received  the  rains  of  the  entire 
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winter,  on  the  contrary,  produced  satisfactory  crops.  Dry  uplands  offered  no  rewards 
to  that  system  of  farming.  Starting  from  these  premises,  a  few  shrewd  farmere,  cau- 
tiously at  iirst,  tried  summer  fallowing,  and  sowing  all  the  field  at  the  first  rains.  Tbr 
growth  through  the  winter  was  luxuriant  and  uniform ;  the  ground  was  fully  coven-d 
and  shaded  from  the  sun  and  winds  of  March  and  April,  and  the  crop  was  abundant. 

The  same  men  quadrupled  their  summer  fallowing  the  next  season;  capital  t4H>k 
strong  hold  of  the  work,  and  the  news  of  success  spread  throughout  the  dry-laud 
farmers.    Summer  fallowing  is  now  the  rule,  not  the  exception. 

At  about  the  same  time  some  shrewd  land-scrip  speculators  from  the  east  observfd 
the  abundant  crops  of  w^ild  grasses  which  nature  produced  every  year  upon  the  dry  ndliDg 
lands  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  They  observed  also  that  these  lands,  although  for 
years  offered  for  sale  by  the  government,  were  neglected,  or  were  used  only  as  hLh'p 
pastures  by  the  neighboring  settlers,  who  grouped  themselves  around  the  springs  of 
water. 

Indeed,  it  had  come  to  be  well  understood  that  a  settler  who  had  entered  all  the  well- 
watered  sections  could  ei^joy  a  monopoly  of  the  free  cattle  range  on  the  acfjoining  pablir 
lands  without  paying  for  it,  as  no  one  else  would  take  it  up  for  want  of  water.  The 
scrip  speculator,  uniting  himself  with  a  heavy  shipper  of  grain,  at  once  entered  thon- 
sands  of  acres  of  these  lands  at  the  minimum  price,  got  splendid  cixips  of  grain  raued 
upon  them,  and  has  been  selling  them  at  from  $5  to  f  15  per  acre. 

The  flourishing  settlement  known  as  Paradise,  in  Stanislaus  County,  owes  its  origin 
to  this  speculation.  A  great  many  persons  have  been  trying  to  ^^go  and  do  likewii^er 
and  the  result  has  been,  that  almost  every  available  section  of  o^red  land  has  been 
entered.  Nearly  all  the  sixteenth  and  tliirty-sixth  sections  belonging  to  the  State  kav« 
been  taken  at  $1  25  as  far  as  surveyed,  and  the  lien  land  and  school  land  locatioug 
(Ave  hundred  thousand  acres)  have  also  been  absorbed  to  a  great  extent.  A  large 
amount  of  Sioux  scrip,  and  university  scrip  of  other  States,  has  been  made  available  in 
payment  for  these  lands.  Indeed,  in  entering  land  under  the  laws,  I  am  told,  I  know 
not  how  truly,  that  the  attorney  of  a  Sioux  Indian  eiyoys  a  marked  pre-eminence  over 
the  soldier  who  has  fought  his  country's  battles,  and  sometimes  over  the  actual  occupant 
of  many  years*  improvements,  who  may  have  been  a  little  ignorant  or  careless  about 
"proving  up.'* 

The  cessation  of  the  practice  of  offering  the  public  lands  for  sale  by  private  entry 
has  given  to  the  seekers  of  pre-emption  and  homestead  locations  a  much  better  chance 
at  the  un surveyed  and  newiy  survej^ed  lauds.  Several  subdi visional  surveys  on  B])ecial 
deposits  have  been  made  to  accommodate  this  class  of  settlers  in  the  secluded  valleys. 

Dairy  farming  is  I'apidly  increasing  among  the  valleys  along  the  coast,  where  the 
grasses  are  kept  fresh  and  green  by  the  moisture  from  the  ocean. 

Much  more  attention  than  formerly  has  been  directed  to  the  farming  and  grazing 
lands  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State. 

Wealthy  gentlemen  are  establishing  plantations  of  the  olive,  English  walnnt,  almond 
and  filbert,  and  of  new  varieties  of  grapes,  currants,  lemons,  and  oranges.  Tea,  sumac 
and  madder,  will  probably  soon  follow. 

The  mulberry,  for  silk,  is  also  extensively  planted,  under  the  stimulus  of  a  premium 
from  the  State.  The  people  of  the  State  have,  during  the  last  five  years,  directed  their 
energies  toward  the  establishment  of  permanent  homes,  and  with  what  success  the 
censuB  of  the  coming  year  will  testify. 

STATE  UNIVERSITY. 

Congress  granted  to  this  State  150,000  acres  of  the  public  lands  as  an  endowment 
for  a  college  of  "  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Art«."  The  State  has  added  thereto  ft 
college  of  mines,  another  of  civil  engineering,  and  a  college  of  letters. 

Colleges  of  medicine,  law,  &c.,  are  to  follow  as  fast  as  the  board  of  regents  may  find 
it  expedient  to  establish  them.  This  group  of  college-s  constitutes  the  "  Universitj*  of 
the  State  of  California."  It  is  not  only  endowed  with  the  proceeds  of  the  150,000  acn^s 
of  public  land,  belonging  more  especially  to  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  depart- 
ments, but  the  College  of  California  has  generously  donated  a  splendid  site  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land,  valued  at  $80,000,  and  has  sold  to  it  forty  acres  more, 
worth  one  thousand  dollars  per  aere,  at  half  that  price.  The  State  has  also  endowed  it 
with  what  are  known  as  the  seminary  and  public  building  funds,  valued  at  $100,0lW, 
and  a  share,  valued  at  $200,000,  of  the  tide-land  sales. 

The  site  occcupies  a  beautiful  and  fertile  slope  about  five  miles  north  of  Oakland  and  ten 
from  San  Francisco,  looking  oat  toward  the  west  upon  the  bay  and  its  islands,  the  city, 
the  Golden  Gate,  and  the  magnificent  frame-work  of  mountains  which  incloses  thenL 

Permanent  buildings  are  soon  to  be  erected,  and  in  the  mean  time  the  institution  will 
commence  its  course  of  instruction  on  the  23d  September  in  the  btulding  in  Oakland 
lately  occupied  by  the  College  of  California.  Eight  accomplisheil  scholars,  8eleot«*<l 
from  among  the  most  eminent  in  various  parts  of  U\e  Union,  are  elected  professors. 

In  oixler  tluit  the  university  might  lack  no  necessary  facility  in  the  entry  and  location 
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of  its  lands,  Congress  has  wisely  provided  that  the  entries  might  he  made  at  the  land 
office  OA  soon  as  toe  plats  of  snhdivision  are  filed  at  the  register's  office.  This  privilege 
h.^s  4*nable4l  the  regents  to  dispose  of  a  large  amount  of  their  land  scrips  at  five  dollars 
i«^M)  per  acre. 

Over  thirty-two  thousand  acres  have  heon  disposed  of  at  this  price.  A  portion  of 
the  lands  nine  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty  acres,  had  heen  sold  at  one  dollar  and 
twenty-tive  cents  before  the  regents  had  control  of  them.  Three  gentlemen  have  been 
appointed  to  locate  the  remainder  of  the  lands  on  account  of  the  university,  but  in  the 
lueao  time  the  regents  continue  to  sell  the  right  of  location  at  five  dollars  per  acre.  If 
it  all  rpalizes  this  price,  or  near  to  it,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not,  there  will 
hf  established  a  iiiud  of  about  (700,000,  which,  united  to  the  funds  mentioned  above, 
«ill  make  the  total  endowment  of  the  institution  |1,100,000. 

BAILROADS. 

The  gnat  national  event  of  unitingthe  rails  of  the  two  Pacific  railroads  took  place 
OS  the  10th  of  May  at  Promontory  Point,  in  the  State  of  Nevada,  with  appropriate 
rereroouies  too  widely  known  to  need  description  here.  The  Central  Pacific  Railroad 
Couipany,  having  completed  its  line  within  this  State  early  last  ^"^ear,  has  been  adding 
to  it  more  permanent  bridges,  engine  houses,  machine  shops,  station  houses,  fonnderies, 
car  (artories,  and  wharves.  The  company  constructs  its  own  freight  cars,  and,  if  neces- 
Kuy.  passenger  cars,  in  its  workshops  at  Sacramento. 

The  managers  of  the  Central  Pau'ific  company  have  also  control  of  the  Western  Pacific 
railroad  from  Sacramento  to  San  Jos^,  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles,  with  a  branch  to 
Oakland  of  twenty-two  miles;  and  this  branch  to  Oakland  also  has  a  temporary  con- 
iMftion  with  the  Alameda  railroad  of  sixteen  miles  from  the  end  of  a  long  wharf  in 
thr  Bay  of  San  Francisco  to  Hayward's,  and  with  the  Oakland  railroad  of  four  and  a 
half  miles  from  the  end  of  a  similar  wharf  to  San  Antonio. 

fi^>th  these  latter  roads  are  connected  with  ferries  to  San  Francisco. 

The  managers  of  the  Central  Pacific  company  also  control  the  California  and  Oregon 
road  within  this  St-ate.  Connected  with  this  is  the  California  Central  road  from  Rose- 
rille  on  the  Central  Pacific  to  Marysville,  thirty-four  miles,  which  has  lately  been  com- 
plf>t«d. 

They  also  control  the  Sacramento  Valley  railroa<l  from  Sacramento  to  Folsom,  twenty- 
two  miles,  with  a  short  connecting  link  of  eight  miles,  between  Folsom  and  Roseville. 
Connerting  with  the  road  at  Folsom,  but  belonging  to  another  company,  is  the  Placer- 
vilJe  and  Sicramento  Valley  railroad,  completed  twenty-four  miles  to  Shingle  Springs, 
*  ithin  eleven  miles  of  Placerville.  It  is  exi)ected  that  the  remainder  will  soon  be  com- 
plt-ted. 

Tbo  railroMl  from  Marysville  to  Oroville,  twenty-six  and  a  half  miles,  has  been  in 
n^  for  weral  yeaj^  It  is  nearly  on  the  route  of  the  Oregon  railroad,  but  has  not  yet 
Wn  nnited  with  it.     It  may  possibly  form  a  portion  of  another  system. 

The  (California  Pacific  railroad  is  completed  from  Sacramento  to  Vallejo,  sixty  miles. 
A  hram'h  of  this  road  is  nearly  completed  from  Davisville  to  Woodland  and  Knight's 
UiMiio);,  nineteen  and  a  half  miles,  where  it  will  cross  the  Sacramento  River  and  run 
to  Mary8ville,  twenty-four  miles  further,  connecting  probably  with  the  Oroville  road. 

From  a  point  (Adelante)  on  the  California  Pacific,  the  Napa  Valley  railroad  is  com- 
pl<^ed  thirty-five  miles  to  Calistoga,  a  place  famous  for  its  hot  springs. 

Tlio  San  Francisco  and  San  Jose  railroad,  fifty  miles,  has  been  m  use  for  several  years. 
Ad  extension  of  it  has  recently  been  opened  for  travel  thirtv  miles  to  Gilroy,  as  a  part 
of  the  Soathem  Pacific  railroad.  Its  lurther  extension  south  to  the  thirty -fifth  parallel 
of  latitude  only  awaits  the  decision  of  questions  of  location. 

Thf  Western  Pacific  road  is  now  open  from  Sacrameuto  to  Stockton,  forty-five  miles, 
and  from  San  Jo8<5  to  Saddsville,  about  thirty-five  miles.  And  by  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember the  track  is  expected  to  lie  laid  the  whole  distance. 

A  Hhort  railroacl  of  twenty-five  miles  is  nearly  completed  from  Los  Angeles  to  San 
Pe<lro,  a  roadstf^ad  on  the  coast  where  steamers  can  land  cargo  and  passengers. 

Thfrp  are  two  railroads,  each  of  about  six  miles,  extending  from  the  coal  mines  of 
Contra  Costa  County  to  the  San  Joaquin  River;  one  landing  at  Pittsburg,  and  the  other 
at  "NVw  York  of  the  Pacific." 

On  the  MaripocMis  estate  there  is  a  railroad  of  four  miles  for  transporting  the  products 
of  the  Pine  Tree  and  Josephine  mines  to  the  Benton  Mills  on  the  Merced  River. 

The  city  of  San  Francisco  is  supplied  with  a  network  of  city  railroads. 

Th««e  are  all  the  completed  railroads  in  the  State  of  which  I  have  knowledge. 

There  is  no  lack  of  projected  railroads.  A  road  of  thirty-eight  miles  was  located  some 
year>»  (onre  between  Stoclcton  and  the  copper  mines  of  Copperopolis.  A  grant  of  land 
WA«  maiie  to  it  by  Congress,  and  the  grading  has  been  done  on  eleven  miles ;  but  on 
•cponnt  of  the  present  depression  of  the  copper  interest  the  road  has  not  been  com- 
V^ti-tl  It  is  eflsential  to  the  success  of  those  mines,  and  if  extended  further  east  would 
gi^t*  convenient  access  to  the  gold  regions  and  timber  lands  and  "big  tree"  groves  of 
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Calaveras  County.  Another  road  has  heen  projected  from  Stockton  to  Yisah'a,  passing; 
through  the  rich  wheat  lands  of  Paradise.  It  would  ultimately  he  united  with  the 
Southern  Pacific  road. 

A  rout^  has  been  surveyed  from  Sancelito,  near  the  entrance  of  San  Francisco  Bay, 
skirting  the  hay  shore  to  Petalunia,  and  thence  up  the  Russian  River  Valley,  and  cross- 
ing over  through  the  forests  of  Mendocino  County  to  Humboldt  Bay.  It*  would  paj« 
through  a  prosperous  agricultural  region,  and  open  one  of  the  most  extensive  forests  of 
timber  in  tlie  world.  Roads  to  compete  with  this,  or  to  drain  it  by  connection,  arc  ]»ro- 
jected  from  Vallejo  to  Sonoma  and  Santa  Rosa,  and  from  Calistoga  to  Healdsburg. 
ALso,  one  of  fifteen  miles,  from  Santa  Rosa  to  Bodega,  on  the  coast. 

Surveys  have  been  made  for  a  railroad  from  Oroville,  through  Beckworth*s  Pass,  to 
Virginia  City,  in  the  State  of  Nevada.  From  the  Pass,  where  it  crosses  our  State  line,  it 
may  also  connect  with  the  Union  Pacific  extension  in  the  valley  of  the  Humboldt  River, 
thus  forming  a  complete  connection  fix)m  Omaha  to  Vallejo.  The  sur^'eys  have  be«ii 
made  on  the  California  and  Oregon  road  as  far  as  Red  Bluffs.  The  route  beyond  \»  not 
finally  determined.    A  reconnoissance  has  been  made  to  the  boundary  line. 

A  railroad  is  projected  from  Woodland  to  Red  Blufi",  by  way  of  Colusa,  or  west  of  it. 

A  railroad  has  been  project^nl,  and  some  preliminary  surveys  have  been  made,  from 
San  Diego  eastward  to  Fort  Yuma,  and  thence  to  join  the  Southern  Pacific  Road  at 
some  point  not  yet  determined.  The  exi)ectation  that  this  road  must  eventually  l)ecomt* 
a  part  of  a  great  system  of  roads  across  the  southern  frontier  of  the  United  States  has 
given  great  prominence  to  the  x>ort  of  San  Diego,  and  attracted  thither  a  population 
eager  for  improvement  and  speculation. 

A  railroad  has  been  projected  as  an  extension  of  the  California  Pacific,  to  cross  the 
Straits  of  Carquinez  near  Vallejo,  and  pass  across  the  jioint  of  San  Pablo,  and  thence 
across  a  shallow  portion  of  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  to  Groat  Island.  This  is  known 
as  the  "  Terminal"  railroad. 

Another  road  is  projected  from  Martinez,  on  the  Straits  of  Carquinez,  up  through  tb<» 
San  Ramon  Valley  to  Amador  Valley,  and  probably  to  join  the  Western  Pacific  rail- 
road. 

Much  complaint  is  made  of  the  ravages  committed  by  unsettled  men  upon  the  valu- 
able timber  on  the  public  lands.  It  has  got  to  be  understood  among  this  class  of  men 
that  there  is  no  legal  remedy  against  such  ravages  on  unsurveyed  land.  I  am  not  aware 
that  this  office  has  any  jurisdiction  in  the  matter. 

I  am,  air,  with  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

SHERMAN  DAY, 
Surveyor  General  for  Cal\fomia  and  Anzona. 

Hon.  Joseph  S,  Wilson, 

Commmion^  qf  the  General  Land  Office, 
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C. — Surveys  of  toum  sites  in  California  under  instructions  of  the  surryeor  general  in  con- 
formity ujith  tiie  law  of  March  2^  1867,  and  aniendments  of  June  8,  1868. 


Town. 


Aubum  — 
San  Bafael. 


C.  W.  Finley  . 
Hiram  Austin 


I 


o 

I 


Feb.,  1869 
June,  1869 


g 
i 

•s 

i 

o 
H 


Township  12  north, 
range  8  east. 

Township  3  north, 
range  6  west. 


Meridian. 


§  M 

u 

9'p, 

♦* . 

Si 


Mont«  Diablo. 
Do 


$80  00 
110  00 


$100  18 
110  00 


SHERMAN  DAY, 
TTnitsd  Statet  Surveyor  ChneralJUpr  Oai\fomia  and  Arizona. 


D. — Statement  of  surveys  of  mines  in  California  up  to  30ffc  JunCy  1869,  in  confomdty  with  the 

law  of  26fA  Julyy  1866. 


Name  of  mine. 


Clear  Creek 

Fourth  of  July . . . 

Boston 

Pefion  Blanco 

Audy  Johnson 

McCann 

Trio 

New  Idria 

Hitchcock 

Arbona 

Grey  Eagle 

Oakes  ana  Reese. . 

Jones 

Potts 

Kc'lspv 

Schofleld 

Kelley 

Northern  Light. . . 

Hansom 

Pittsburg 

Salathiel 

Xorridgewock 

Idaho  

Rifting  Sun 

Conley  and  GoweU 

Eureica 

Pittsburg 

Providence 


Date  of  sur- 
vey. 


Nov., 

May, 

May, 

May, 

June, 

June, 

June, 

June, 

July, 

July, 

July, 

Aug., 

Aug., 

Aug., 

Aug., 

Sept., 

Sept, 

Sept., 

Nov., 

May, 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Dec, 

Dec, 

Jan., 

Mar., 

Mar., 

Mar., 


1866 
1867 
1867 
1867 
1867 
1867 
1867 
1867 
1867 
1867 
1867 
1867 
1867 
1867 
1867 
1867 
1867 
1867 
1867 
1868 
1868 
1868 
1868 
1868 
1869 
1869 
1869 
1869 


Description. 


QuicksUver 

Do. 

Do 

Gold  quarts 

Quicksilver 

Gold  quartz 

guicksilver 
oldauartz 

y^y.Tki/.'.y.y.'.v. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Gold  and  silver  . . 
Gold  quartz 

"///.lio'.y.'.V.'.y/. 

Do 

Quicksilver 

Gold  quartz 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Gold  and  cement. 
Gold  quartz 


Location. 


Monterey  County. 

Do. 

Do. 
Tuolumne  County. 
Monterey  County. 
Tuolumne  Coon^. 

Do. 
Fresno  County. 
Tuolumne  County. 

Do. 

Do. 
Mariposa  County. 

Do. 

Do. 
El  Dorado  Cotinty. 
Nevada  County. 
Tuolumne  County. 

Do. 
Yuba  County. 
Lake  County. 
Nevada  County. 

Do. 

Da 
Placer  County. 
Plumas  County. 
Nevada  County. 

Do. 

Do. 


SHBBHAN  DAY, 
United  States  Surveywr  Qeneredfor  Oalifvmia  mtd 
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G2. — Statewtemt  of  tpedal  dqxmtsfor  the  surrey  of  town  Htes  in  Calif omia  during  the  fiscal 

year  1868  and  1869. 


tnct. 

Kame*  of  dapatieft. 

Names  of  depositors. 

Amonnt  of 
deposit. 

Amonnt  of 
account 

Location  of  work. 

Jam.    «,lt«9 

CW.  FInlej 

H-  Anstin 

D.  W.Spear 

H.  KcCrea 

130  00 
45  00 

$50  18 
45  00 

Town  of  Anbum. 
Town  of  San  BafaeL 

SHERMAN  DAY, 
United  States  Surveyor  General  for  Cal\fomia  and  Arizona, 


Rr-'Acetmut  of  appropriation  for  the  salary  of  surveyor  general  of  CaHfomia  and  Arizona 

for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1869. 

Dr. 

Sqit  30, 1868— To  account  of  L.  Upson  to  September  15,1868 $627  72 

Sept,  30, 1868— To  accoant  of  S.  Day,  September  15  to  September  30, 1868 122  28 

Dec.  31,  1868— To  account  of  S.  Day  for  second  quarter 750  00 

Mar.  31,  1869— To  account  of  8.  Day  for  third  quarter 750  00 

June  30, 1869— To  account  of  8.  Day  for  fourth  quarter 750  00 

3,000  00 

Cb. 

Jnly  20, 1868 — ^By  appropriation  for  salary  of  surveyor  general  of  California 

and  Arizona $3,000  00 

SHERMAN  B^y 
United  States  Surveyor  General  for  Cal\fornia  and  Arizona, 


l—Aceountof  appropriaiions  and  private  deposits  for  salaries  of  clerks  and  draughtsmen  in 
A*  office  of  the  surveyor  general  of  California  and  Arizona  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  30<fc 
J«ie,1869. 

Dr. 

Sept.  30, 1868 — ^To  salaries  paid  to  clerks  and  draughtsmen  for  first  quarter. .  $3, 526  63 
To  salaries  paid  to  clerks  and  drau^tsmen  for  second  quarter.  3, 127  17 
To  salaries  paid  to  clerks  and  draughtsmen  for  third  quarter . .  3, 450  00 
No  salaries  charged  for  the  fourth  quarter,  there  being  no 

appropriation. 
To  balance  to  be  paid  to  William  Pierce  on  account  of  deposit 
witlidrawn  because  no  surveys  were  made  on  his  applica- 
tion          164  17 

10,267  97 

Cr. 

July  1 1868— By  balance  over  from  last  year $559  97 

By  appropriations  as  per  letter  of  Commissioner  General  Land 

Offlco  dated  July  30,  1868,  $4,500, $2,500 7,000  00 

PRIVATE  DEPOSITS. 

Jily  17, 1868— E.  O.  F.  Hastings,  agent,  township  17  north,  range  17  west..  65  00 
July  2^,  1(568 — J.  P.  Sargeant,  townships  11  and  12  south,  range  3  east ;  town- 
ship 11  south,  range  4  east.  Mount  Diablo  meridian 120  00 

Aug.  14, 186t^Rising  San  Quartz  Mining  Company 25  00 

Aug.  K  1868— Inimitable  Copper  Mining  Company 20  00 

Aug.  24, 1868 — P.  Murphy,  township  29  south,  ranges  12  and  13  east ;  township 

30  fwath,  ranges  13  and  14  east.  Mount  Diablo  meridian 150  00 

f*n>t9,  1868— Salathiel  Quartz  Mining  Company 25  00 

5*ft.  1*,  l»3$cj— W.  Piorce,  township  5  north,  ranges  31  and  32  west,  San  Ber- 
nardino meridian 200  00 
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Oct.  10,  1868 — F.  P.  &  J.  H.  Hooper,  towusliip  8  north,  range  1  east,  Mount 

Diablo  meridian $100  00 

Nbv.  9,  1868 — J.  Vivian,  township  5  south,  range  8  east,  Mount  Diablo  me- 
ridian           65  00 

Nov.  23, 1868 — J.  A.  Chapman,  township  11  south,  range 21  east,  Mount  Diablo 

meridian 65  00 

Dec.  3,  1868 — V.  E.  Howard,  township  1  south,  range  12  east ;  township  1 

north,  ranges  11  and  12  east,  San  Bernardino  meridian,  (ban 

Gabriel  mission) 100  00 

Dec.  26, 1868— J.  P.  Brandt,  township  10  north,  range  6  west,  Mount  Diablo 

meridian 100  00 

Dec.  30, 1868— S.  Alstram,  township  7  north,  range  6  west.  Mount  Diablo 

meridian 65  00 

Jan.  6,  1869— D.W.  Spear,  town  of  Auburn 50  00 

Jan.  7,  1869— Western  Pacific  railroad  office  works 793  00 

Jan.  12, 1869 — ^A.  W.  McPherson,  township  18  north,  range  17  west.  Mount 

Diablo  meridian 50  00 

Jan.  26, 1869— Conley  &  Garell,  cement  claim 25  00 

Feb.  4,  1869 — H.  8.  Chapman,  township  28  south,  range  20  east ;  township 

29  south,  range  21  east ;  township  30  south,  range  22  east. 

Mount  Diablo  meridian 170  00 

Feb.  10,  1869 — C.  Gumee,  township  8  south,  range  3  west,  Mount  Diablo  me- 
ridian    65  00 

Feb.  20,  1869 — H.  Miller,  township  30  south,  rauge  21  east,  Mount  Diablo  me- 
ridian          150  00 

Feb.  26,  1869— H.  McCrea.  town  of  San  Rafael 65  Ot) 

Mar.  2,  1869— F.  F.  Dingley,  ProWdonce  Mining  Company 40  00 

Mar.  1 1,  1869— J.  H.  Redington,  X.  L.  C.  R.  QuicksUver  Mine 20  00 

Mar.  17,  1H69— Eureka  Gold  Mining  Company 35  00 

Mar.  17,  1869— Auroral  Star  Gold  Mining  Company 40  00 

Mar.  19,  1869 — John  Wallace,  township  2  south,  range  6  east.  Mount  Diablo 

meridian 65  00 

Mar.  20, 1869— W.  B.  Bowen,  Pittsburg  Mining  Company 40  00 

10,267  97 

SHERMAN  DAY^^ 
United  States  Surveyor  General  for  California  and  Arisona, 


J. — Account  of  office  rentj  stationery^  pay  of  messenger^  and  incidental  expenses  of  the  trurref^r 
gcneraVs  office  for  California  and  Arizona  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1869. 

Dr. 

Sei)t.  30, 1868 — ^To   amount   paid   in  July,  August,  and  September — first 

quarter $1, 198  86 

Dec.  31,  1868 — ^To  amount  paid  in  October,  November,  and  December — second 

quarter 1, 056  24 

Mar.  31, 1869 — ^To  amount  paid  in  January,  February,  and  March — third 

quarter 1, 082  28 

June  30, 1869— To  amount  paid  in  April,  May,  and  June — ^fourth  quarter 741  99 

June  30, 1869 — To  balance  on  hand  carried  to  next  fiscal  year 2, 091  33 

6, 170  70 

Cr. 

June  30,  1868 — By  balance  from  last  year  (according  to  letter  of  honorable 

Commissioner  of  General  Land  Office,  dated  July  30, 1868) . .  |4, 170  TO 
Appropriation  by  act  of  July  20,  1868,  for  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,1869 2,000  W 

6, 170  70 

June  30, 1869— By  balance  brought  forward $2,091  33 

By  appropriation  by  act  of  March  3,  1869,  for  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1870 4,000  00 

SHERMAN  day! 

Unik-iJ  S(u'('*i  Si'irrejor  General  for  California  and  Arizona 
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REPORT  OP  THE  SECRETARY  OP  THE  INTERIOR. 


L. — Statement  of  descriptipfi  noteSy  decrees  of  courts  ^c,  of  private  land  cla%m$  to  aoctmpamy 
plats  for  patent  compiled  for  transmission  to  the  department  at  Washingtonj  during  the  fiscal 
year  1868-^69. 


When  sent. 


Nature  of  works. 


July  21,1868 


July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
Aug. 
Aug. 

Sept. 

Sept 

Sept 

Sept 
Sept. 


24,1868 
21,1868 
21.1868 
29,1868 
29,1868 
13,1868 
13.1868 

18,1868 

18,1868 

18.1868 

29,1868 
29,1868 


Nov.  13,1868 


Nov. 
Dec. 

Dec. 
Doc. 
Dec. 


20,1868 
12,1868 

12,1868 
12,1868 
29,1868 


Jan.  5, 1869 
Jan.  13,1869 
Feb.  5, 1869 


Mar. 

Mar. 

Apiil 

April 

May 

May 

May 

May 

May 

July 

July 


5,1869 
29,1869 
16,1869 
16, 1869 

3,1869 
25,1869 
25,1869 
25,1869 
25,1869 

2,1869 

8,1869 


Aug.  17, 1869 
Sept    3,1869 


Plat,  decrees,  and  descrip- 
tive notes. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Plat  and  opinion  of  snr* 
veyor  generaL 

Plat,  decrees,  and  descrip- 
tive notes. 

do 

do 

.....do 

do , 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Certificate  of  re-advertise- 
ment 
do 


Name  of  claim. 


Santa  Grertrudes. 


Coins 

Santa  Isabel 

Santa  Margarita 

Buri  Buri 

Nipoma 

Mnscupiabe 

Island  or  peninsula  of 

San  Diego. 
Nivjalaycgua  6  Prietos. 


Sespi 


Lagnnade  Los  Cala- 

basa. 
Sauta  Ana  del  Chino. . 
Addition  to  Santa  Ana 

del  Chino. 
LaPurissima  (mission) 

Laguna  de  la  Merced.  . 
San  Jos6  (in  Los  An- 
geles County.) 
Addition  to  &in  Jos6. 

Azusa 

Juriste 


City  lands  of  Monterey. 

Corumnez 

Kio   SanU  Clara  del 

Norte. 

Napa,  Dart  of 

Eutr©  \apa 

Zayaute 

San  Lorenzo 

San  Bc»uito 

Sauzal  Redondo 

T^jauta 

Aguage  del  Centinella. 

Paso  de  la  T^iro 

El  Rio  de  Santa  Clara. 
CtJo  do  Agua  de  Fi- 

guerra, 
Cienega  de  los  Paiciues. 


To  whom  confirmed. 


at 
e 

•a 


a 
I 


(inception  Nuto  «f  at. 


C.  D.  Semple 

Joaquin  Ortega  etal  — 

PioPioortai 

Jos^  de  la  Cruz  Sanchez . 

William  G.  Dana 

Michael  Whit* 

I'Yederick  Billings  e(  oZ  . 

Jos^  Domingnez  (by  (Con- 
gress.) 
Carlos  Antonio  Carillo . . 

Francisco  Hernandez  et 

Isaac  Williams 

Isaac  Williams 


Bishop  Joseph  S.  Ale- 
many. 

Josefa' de  Haro etal 

Ignacio  Palomares 


Ricardo  Vear 

Henry  Dalton 

Antonio   and   Faustino 
(xcrman. 

Citvof  Monterey 

William  E.  Hartwell. . . 
Juan  Sanchez 


Buena  Vista 


N.  Coombs 

N.  Coombs 

S.  Graham  &  Wm.  Ware . 
Elizabeth  T.  Randall. . . . 

James  Watson 

Antonio  Ignacio  Abila. . 

Henrique  Abila 

Brano  Abila 

Casildo  AgnUar etal 

Valentin  Cota  etal 

Heirs  of  A.  Miranda  . . . 


A.  Castro  et  al 


Mariano  Malaim,  att*y  . . 


SHERMAN  BAY. 
United  States  Surveyor  General  for  Cal\forfda  and  A.rizona. 


M. — Statement  of  plats  made  in  the  office  of  the  United  States  surveyor  general  for  California 

and  Arizona  during  the  fiscal  year  1868-^69. 


Description. 

Oiginal. 

Department. 

•1 

• 

o 

i 

1 

5. 

a 

• 

5 

u 

Plats  of  township  lines 

9 

118 

35 

13 

9 
143 

! t 

18 

Plats  of  subdi%'ision  linos 

102 

sa 

Plats  of  ranchos . 

132 

157 

Plats  of  minine  claims 

9 

13 

^ 

General  mans 

.   ...1   .  ... 

t 

Tracinsrs 

»^ 

29 

i     t? 

49 

Acfirresrate 

63J 

**-&6' *-&••*'" ,........••..-..-..•.-.•..••-. 

i 

SHERMAN  I>AY, 
United  States  Surveyor  General  for  Cal^ortiia  and  Aritonat 
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REPORT  OP  THE  SECRETARY  OP  THE  INTERIOR. 


O. — Estimate  for  the  surveying  service  in  the  district  of  CkUtfomia  and  Arizona  for  (he  fiscal 

year  ending  June  30, 1871. 

For  surveying  extensions  of  standard  parallels,  township  exteriors,  and  sub- 
division lines  in  California |70,000 

For  the  same  in  Arizona 10,000 

For  rent  of  office,  stationery,  wages  of  messenger,  instruments,  and  other  in- 
cidental ex[)enses,  including  |1,500  on  last  quarter  of  fiscal  year  ending 

June  30, 1869 7,500 

For  compensation  of  surveyor  general 3.000 

For  compensation  of  clerks  and  draughtsmen  in  the  office  of  the  surveyor 
general 15,500 

Total 105,900 


SHERMAN  DAY, 
Surveyor  General  for  California  and  Arizona^ 


0 1. — Account  of  special  deposits  made  tcith  the  assistant  treasurer  of  the  United  States  at  San 
Franciscoj  for  advertimng  mining  claims  to  be  surveyed  under  the  direction  of  the  United 
States  surveyor  general  for  Caltfomia  and  Arizona, 


Date  of  deposit. 

Augnat 

18,  1868 

October 

7,  18(»8 

January 

26,  1869 

March 

2,  1869 

March 

11,  idcg 

March 

17,  1869 

March 

17,  1869 

March 

20,1869 

Total 


By  whom  depoaitod. 


Inimitable  Copper  Minins  Company 
Salathiel  Ouartz  Mining  Company. . . 
Conley  ana  Gowell  cement  claim 


F.  F.  bincley,  Provicleuc*  Mining  Company 

J.  H.  Reddington,  X.  L.  C.  R.  Quicksilver  Mine 


Eureka  Gold  Mining  Company. 

Auroral  Star  Gold  Mining  Company 

W.  B.  Bovren,  Pittaborg  Mining  Company 


Amount 


laooo 

40  00 
25  00 
45  00 
30  00 
35  00 
25  00 


Sl»00 


SHERMAN  DAT, 
United  States  Surveyor  General  for  Ckd^fomia  and  Aritent* 


P. — Statement  of  deposits  for  survey  j  ^c,  of  private  land  claims  during  the  fiscal  year  1868'-69. 


Name  of  rancho. 


La  Bocade  la  Flaya 

La  Sierra 

Bnena  Vista 

Los  Vallecitos 

San  Diequito 

Las  Positas 

Monaeratte 

Huasua 

Mission  San  Diego 

Pauma 

Valle  de  Pamo 

El  C^on  de  Santa  Ana 

Tract  near  San  Gabriel 

Caflada<le  les  Coches 

San  Rafael 

Piedra  Blanca 

Pleyt4) 

Santa  Rosa  y  Lngnna 

San  Antonio  o  Rodes  de  las  Agnas 

City  of  Sonoma 

Los  Prietos 

Santa  Rosa 

Point  Pinos 

San  Vincente  y  Santa  Monicee 

Provldeiicia  arid  Cahneuga 

Todos  Santos 


By  whom  depoaited. 


Colonel  Contts , 

B.  Yorba 

Colonel  Coutts 

Colonel  Coutts 

Juan  M.  Ozana 

C.  J.IMnglo 

J.J.  Williams    

M.  Harloe , 

B.  Hays 

B.Hays 

Angustin  Olvera , 

Polhemus 

D.B.Wilson 

H.  P.Gallagher 

S.  Dreyfous , 

J.  Clark  and  L.  Castro 

W.  S.  Johnson  etal 

Juan  Moreno,  (confirmed). 

M.R.Baldez 

Mayor  and  council 

E.  J^.Pringle 

Francisco  Cota , 

Kennedy  and  Hopkins 

Thomas  Mott 

Doctor  Burbank 

Joaquin  Argne 


Amount  of 
deposit 


#445  00 
580  00 
220  00 
350  00 
605  00 
455  00 
500  00 
205  00 

1,000  00 
500  00 
560  00 
678  00 
122  75 
122  50 
700  00 

1,170  00 
770  00 

1,350  00 
285  00 
413  00 
770  00 
593  00 
79  00 
925  00 


Amount 
paid. 


$300  00 

489  84 
164  75 
85  25 
439  00 
390  00 
105  00 
135  00 
300  00 
285  00 


505  00 
60  00 


910  00 
639  00 
1,342  39 
268  44 
350  00 
C70  00 
450  00 
40  00 
835  00 


Balance. 


$145  00 

90  16 

55  35 

264  75 

166  00 

65  00 

395  00 

70  00 

800  00 

215  00 

560  00 

173  00 

62:5 

123  50 

700  00 

260  00 

13100 

761 

16  5S 

163  00 

100  00 

143  00 

32  00 

85  00 

130  00 

600  00 


SHERMAN  DAY, 
Vhited  States  Surveyor  Chnerai  for  Oatifomia  and  Arisna, 
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No.  18  N. — Annual  report  of  the  surveyor  general  of  Oregon. 

Surveyor  General's  Office, 

Eugene  City,  August  9,  1869. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  trausmlt  herewith  the  iisTial  oimiial  report  aud  accunipauy- 
ing  map  and  statements,  to  wit : 

A.— ^Statement  of  8iir\'eying  contracts  made  under  the  appropriation  for  fiscal  year 
fndiiig  June  30,  1869. 

K— Statement  of  original  plats  of  public  surveys,  and  copies  transmitted  to  the  gen- 
iral  and  local  land  offices  since  June  30,  1868. 

C— Statement  of  townships  surveyed  since  June  30,  1868,  with  area  of  public  lands. 

1).— Statement  of  surveying  contracts  made  under  appropriation  for  fiscal  year  ending 
Jmie  30, 1870. 

E.— Statement  of  salaries  paid  the  surveyor  general  and  clerks  during  fiscal  yeai* 
^'Diling  June  30,  1869. 

F.— Statement  of  incidental  expenses  for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1869. 

(J.— Maj>  showing  the  progress  of  surveys  in  Oregon. 

H.— Estimate  for  surveying  and  ofiice  expenses  for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1871. 
Tbr  Ktateuients  and  map  above  enumerated  show  the  business  of  this  oflSce  up  to 
uifl  including  the  30th  day  of  June,  1869. 

In  view  of  the  termination  of  Indian  difficulties,  I  was  impressed  with  the  necessity 
i)f  ext<'udiug  rturvt»y8  as  rapidly  as  possible  in  the  tine  valleys  of  stmtheastern  Oregon, 
vbirh  has  1)een  proven  to  be  one  of  the  finest  sections  of  country  in  the  State ;  and  it 
WW  fortimate  that  this  step  was  taken  just  when  it  was,  since  settlements  have  al- 
fra<ly  exteudeti  over  most  of  that  country.  Your  instructions,  calling  attention  to  the 
iirtf  »*ity  of  extending  surveys  along  the  line  of  the  Oregon  central  military  road,  have 
Wu  at  the  stime  time  carried  out  to  the  fullest  extent  comi)atible  with  other  interests, 
an«l  retleeming  pn>mises  to  make  up  fo^ delays  occasioned  by  Indian  difficulties,  as  ex- 
|>Iainc«l  in  my  annual  re^wrt  dated  July  1>  1867. 

IHiring  last  winter  I  ha<l  some  of  the  marginal  townships  surveyed  in  the  wood 
IumK  by  Mr.  Meldruni,  upon  my  plan  of  compensation,  by  balancing  good  against  bad, 
»« explained  to  you  in  a  former  report;  ami  upon  the  same  plan,  with  I^lr.  David,  I 
■^H-ctnNle*!  in  extending  surveys  over  very  difficult  grounds  along  the  Middle  Fork  of 
'Iw  Willamette  River.    This  arrangement  met  a  very  urgent  demand. 

It  has  l>e<'n  conceived  to  be  the  true  policy  of  this  district  to  press  forwanl  as  rapidly  as 
pipwiUle  the  principal  surveys,  or  those  covering  the  main  vallej's  and  largest  settlements 
nr!4.aiid  then  extend  by  marginal  surveys  afterward,  as  the  advancement  of  settlements 
tta>  rrijuire.  Consequently,  I  took  up  with  renewed  earnestness  the  matter  of  extend- 
ing the  fturveys  over  the  ^^reat  valley  of  the  John  Day.  Here  are  some  of  the  oldest 
an-inr^eyed  settlements  in  the  State,  and  many  urgent  solicitations  by  the  settlers 
t!i«'mM>lves,  and  also  by  the  leadini^men  of  the  State,  have  been  made  for  the  exten- 
*K»u  of  thrMe  surveys.  There  is  an  almost  unbroken  settlement  nearly  a  hundred  mile- 
Mi  lf*ii<Fth  lying  along  the  prairie  bottoms  of  the  John  Day  River.  Some  of  these  sets 
tU-iH  are  oppo;H*<l  to  the  extension  of  these  surveys,  and  no  doubt  will  avail  themselves 
"f  any  pretext  to  have  it  put  off,  because  those  surveys  would  undoubtedly  curtail  the 
♦•xt«*nt  of  their  posw^snions,  a  condition  of  affairs  which  was  explained  in  my  annual 
n\nin  datefl  .July  'iO,  1866.  The  Dalles  military'  road  runs  the  length  of  this  valley, 
Mn\  for  its  construction  Congress  math^  appropriation  of  lands.  Thcxse  lands,  not  being 
"uneywl,  could  not  be  uswl  U[)on  the  immediate  construction,  of  course,  Imt  theexpend- 
itnn-f*  of  the  company  were  made  in  view  of  ultimate  compensation  out  of  those  lands 
'hi  n  thf  same  c^mld  be  roa<le  available.  In  giving  due  consideration  to  your  iustnic- 
tiiirw  1  have  f«'lt  it  eminently  incumbent  upon  me  to  procure  the  survey  of  that  section 
»i  rottntry  at  the  i^irliest  jK>s8ible  moment. 

Etteniiive  settlements  have  been  made  in  the  Ochoco  Valley,  on  Crooked  River,  and 
thriv  have  lieen  urgent  importunities  for  surveys  there,  both  by  the  settlers  and  by  the 
r*«<l  comnany,  which  has  built  a  road  over  the  Cascade  Mountains  and  through  this 
valley.  Congress  has  made  appropriation  of  lands  for  the  constniction  of  this  road, 
ami  therefore  the  urgent  demands  for  surveys  along  the  line  of  their  road,  and  embracing 
thme  sections  which  promise  the  most  ready  return  from  the  lands  which  may  fall  to 
the  company.  The«e  interests  and  appeals  have  been  met  to  the  best  advantage  in  the 
t'wtract  covering  the  Ochoco  Valley. 

In  view  of  the  appropriations  of  lands  which  have  been  made  by  Congress  for  the 
r(«p!4tructkm  of  roads  across  the  interior  of  the  St^ite,  and  the  necessity  of  those  lands 
Mng  turveyedf  that  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  granted  may  be  carried  out,  the 
Minute  for  snrvevs  in  this  district  is  as  little  as  it  should  be.  Reasons  for  a  more 
rapid  extension  of  surveys  have  accumulated  faster  than  the  quantity  of  means  have 
*»en  angmented.  One  important  reason  has  been  the  conclusion  of  the  Indian  war, 
and  thr  coimeqaent  more  rapid  spread  of  settlements  to  the  interior  valleys.  Another 
u  in  the  action  of  Congress  in  making  great  appropriations  of  lands  for  the  construc- 
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tion  of  roads.  The  memberB  of  these  compauies  which  have  been  designated  ai  enti* 
tied  to  these  lands  advance  their  means  for  the  constniction  of  these  roads  upon  the 
faith  of  the  government  that  these  lands  will,  at  as  early  a  day  as  possible,  be  made 
available  to  them,  and  by  means  of  which  they  may  ultimately  disonarge  their  debu 
and  compensate  themselves  for  their  outlays  of  time  and  money.  That  these  remarkfi 
which  I  have  made  touching  the  subject  of  these  appropriations  may  have  the  weight 
to  which  I  deem  them  entitled,  I  consider  it  necessary  to  remark  that  I  have  no  ]«• 
sonal  interest  in  any  land  grant  in  this  State,  and  while  I  remain  the  incumbent  of  this 
office  it  is  my  purpose  t-o  maintain  a  disinterested  position  in  regard  to  all  these  land 
interests. 

J  am  opposed  to  monopolies  and  land  speculations ;  yet,  when  private  individnaU 
have  advanced  th%ir  means  for  great  public  improvement  upon  certain  stipnlationA  of 
the  government,  I  am  in  favor  of  the  strictest  faith  being  maintained  toward  thoie 
pi^rties.  As  a  general  rule,  however.  Congress  should  require  lands  to  be  sold  to  actual 
settlers  not  to  exceed  a  certain  price ;  but  a  discrimination  in  regard  to  the  nature  and 
condition  of  lands  should  be  reached.  Some  lands  are  not  suitable  for  homesteads  or 
preemptions,  being  rough,  timbered,  or  high  rolling  grass  lands  some  distance  from 
water.  Such  lamls  shoiud  be  offered  at  public  sale ;  and  there  are  fractional  pieces, 
too  detached  for  homesteads  or  pre-emptions ;  these  should  also  be  listed  and  sobL 
There  are  considerable  quantities  of  such  lands  as  these  in  this  country,  and,  if  some 
provision  for  their  dis^iosal  could  be  made,  it  would  work  a  public  benefit,  and  could 
be  managed  so  as  to  avoid  either  speculation  or  monopoly. 

As  to  the  discrimination  in  favor  of  timbered  lands  in  the  per  piileage  for  surveys. 
I  hope  it  will  be  maintained ;  nor  will  I  ask  for  the  rates  to  be  increased,  though  com- 
petent deputies  cannot  now  be  found  who  are  willing  to  take  contracts  on  the  difficult 
grounds  ror  the  highest  prices  paid,  upon  the  merit  of  that  price  alone ;  but  currency 
has  a  tendency  to  oome  up,  ana  may  even  become,  as  an  effect  of  the  Pacific  railroad, 
the  basis  of  business  upou  this  coast ;  and  wages  and  outfit  have  a  tendency  downward. 
By  proceeding,  therefore,  upon  the  policy  whi^h  I  have  adopted,  I  believe  that  even 
the  worst  of  the  work  can  gradually  be  performed. 

In  pursuance  of  your  instructions,  under  act  of  Congress  approved  Decemlier  26, 
1866,  appropriating  lands  to  the  Oregon  Central  Military  Road  Company  as  indemnity 
for  lands  previously  taken  up,  I  have  located  20,112.33  acres,  and  shall  proceed  with 
such  locations  to  completion  as  soon  as  I  am  authentically  informed  of  the  quantity 
required  as  indemnity,  having  officially  notified  said  company  of  the  necessity  of  fur- 
nishing the  said  authentic  information. 

very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant. 


Hon.  Joseph  8.  Wiuson, 

Commissioner  of  General  Land  Office, 


E.  L.  APPLEGATE, 

Survesfor  General  of  Oregon, 


GEKEBAL  LAND   OFFICE. 
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C. — IbwnMpa  furveyed  since  June  30, 1868,  with  area  of  public  lands. 


Deeeriptioii. 


a 


1 

3 
4 

5 

ft 

? 

9 

10 
U 
13 
13 
W 
15 
1« 
17 
1^ 

15 
% 
21 
13 
«S 
24 
«5 
% 

% 

a» 
3i 

3J 
35 
34 

>:. 

4» 
41 
♦i 
«3 
44 
^ 
4« 

41 

a* 
:i 

54 

39 
54 
3C 


Towiuhips. 


Banges. 


I    7  Math. 

5  •oath. 

*  31  moth. 

3SaoaUi. 

aMmth. 

S4aoath. 
5Mrath. 

94  Math. 
4eoath. 

iSaoath. 

aSMOth. 

d4Math. 

S5aoath. 

96M>ath. 

aSMoth. 

Maouth. 

StMQth. 
SMQth. 

SMoth. 

39  math. 

a»«mth. 

aemath. 

a9«oath. 

Vfloath. 

39«oath. 

aeMfath. 

3»math. 

33aoath. 

3»aoath. 

33aoath.. 

Maooth.. 

SSaoath. . 

Vmoth. 

39«mth.. 

3Saoath. . 

aSMQth.. 

J7OTth.. 

%aoath.  . 

»Math  . 

Saoath- . 

aSmatb.. 

37«mth.. 

3e>Math.. 

39  sooth.. 


3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
4 
4 
5 
7 
7 


37«oath. 

»math. 

39Muth. 

36»o>ath. 

TTaoath 

>aooth. 

MHOoth. 

1  aorth. 

3DoHh. 

SDorth. 


east. 

east. 

east. 

east. 

east. 

east. 

east. 

east. 

east. 

east. 

east. 
8  east. 
8  east. 

8  east. 

9  east. 
9  east. 
0  east. 

east. 

0  east. 

1  east, 
east, 
east, 
east, 
east, 
east, 
east, 
east, 
east. 

8  east. 

9  east. 
9  east. 
9  east. 

east. 

east. 
90  east. 
90  east. 
20  east. 
20  east. 
90  east. 

east. 

east. 


91 
21 


21  east. 


21 
21 


TotjJ 


east, 
east. 

92  east. 
22  east. 
22  east. 

22  east. 

23  east. 

23  east. 

93  east, 
east, 
east. 

24  east. 
95  east. 


24 
21 


Acres. 


13. 
18. 

3. 

7. 

7. 

6. 

4. 
12, 
13, 
23, 

11. 
20, 
23, 
11, 
23, 
23, 
22, 

22, 

1«, 
23, 

", 
21, 
23, 
22, 
23, 

5. 
3, 
6, 

14. 
19, 

19, 

17, 
21. 
19, 

19, 
4, 

9. 

5. 

«, 

7, 
23, 
13, 

17, 
23, 
23, 
23, 
23, 
12, 
11. 
23, 
23, 


903.60 
540.50 
186.19 
077.76 
449.96 
145.81 
493.79 
715.55 
201.93 
077.10 
196.10 
600.84 
032.21 
594.25 
003.13 
099.74 
952.61 
879.43 
783.24 
011.67 
269.03 
046.74 
593.60 
075.56 
142.39 
514.95 
177.28 
440.00 
839.84 
474.89 
799.90 
679.48 
364.02 
987.68 
955.67 
435.16 
841.98 
998.72 
447.02 
801.62 
270.56 
916.32 
080.80 
693.23 
027.50 
283.12 
635.34 
017.83 
090.85 
033.15 
037.13 
907.80 
698.28 
311. 24 
392.33 


905,009.31 


By  whom  snrreyed. 


John  W.  Heldmm. 
John  B.  David. 


John  W.  Heldrmn. 
John  B.  David. 
John  W.  Heldmm. 
Thompson,    Pengra,  and  Mel* 
dnun. 


OdeU,  Gray,  and  Pengra. 


David  P.  Thompaon. 


KEPORT  OF  THE  8ECHETAHY  OF  THE  INTEBIOE. 
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E. — Sal4irie8  paid  the  surveyor  general  and  clerks  for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1869. 


Xame.                           Oooapaftion. 

1 

Nativity. 

Time  of  service. 

Entire  year 

do 

Am*tpaid. 

E.  L.  ApplefAte '  Sorreyor  MnenJ 

Jofl  War© Chief  clerk 

Miasonii 

13,500  00 
1,600  00 

Ohio 

Joho  T.  Bloomfield !  Draaflrhtoman 

Tndif^n^ ...    

Three  months. . . 

Six  months 

Three  months... 

Entire  year 

Tliree  months... 

350  00 

John  H.  McClitng t do 

OJiio 

700  00 

G«or«f  Stowell do 

Indiana 

350  00 

Tb^II  Jraninf^                                  Cl^rk 

Pennsylvania 

Indiana 

1,900  00 

v.  W.  Parwns do 

300  00 

] 

Total 

7.000  00 

i 

■ 

Date  of  To«icher. 


F. — Incidental  expenses  for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1869. 


For  what  expended. 


Stpi.  30. 
^pL  30, 
StjfL  30. 
Sept.  30. 
IVc  31, 
D«.  31. 
Kirch  31. 
Marrh31, 
MarrhSl. 
March  31, 
March  31. 

ivae  30, 

lone  30, 

Jsnc  30, 

Joae  3i, 

/«■«  30. 


lt<fr* 

186ri 

1868 

lee^ 

lt«9 
1^69 
lf«9 
1869 
1869 
ls<69 
1869 
1869 
1«9 
1069 
1869 


Kent  of  office 

MesHcnger 

Wood 

Postage 

Rent  of  office 

Messenger , 

Stoves,  tin  cases,  &c 

Office  f  omitore,  book  oases,  and  table 

Poetaj^e 

Rent  of  office 

Mesaen^r 

Rent  ofoffice 

JiesHenger 

Stationery 

Chairs 

Office  ftuuitnre 

Postage 


Total 


Amount. 


175  00 

150  00 

100  00 

11  00 

75  00 

150  00 

59  50 

113  00 

34  00 

75  00 

150  00 

75  00 

ISO  00 

808  75 

32  00 

15  00 

10  00 


1,473  25 


H. — EgtimtUefor  surveying  and  office  expenses  for  year  ending  June  30,  1871. 

OFFICE  EXPENSES. 

fialarj  of  wirvey or  general |2, 500 

Salary  of  chief  clerk 1,600 

t'tthuTof  draughtsman 1,400 

Salaij-of  two  clerks,  at  $1,200 2,400 

Incidental  exyeuBeSy  messenger,  rent,  &c ^. . .  2, 000 

8UBVEYING  SERVICE. 


19,900 


Forgnrreying  150  miles  standard  parallel,  at  |15 2,250 

Forirarveying  50  miles  standard  parallel,  at  $18 900 

For  TOTvey ing  720  miles  exteriors,  at  $12 8, 640 

For  surrey-ing  240  miles  exteriors,  at  $15 1 3,800 

Forsorreying  3.600  miles  subdivisions,  at  $10 36,000 

Fof  sarreying  600  miles  sabdivisions,  at  $12 7,200 

58,790 

Total 68,690 
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'^o,  18  O. — Anntuil  report  of  tlie  surveyor  general  of  Wash%ngt4yn  Territory. 

Surveyor  General's  Office, 
OlympiUf  Jfaskington  Territory,  Augtmt  14, 1869. 

Sir  :  Herewith  I  have  the  honor  to  Bubmit  the  annual  report  of  the  operations  of  thib 
office  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1869,  embracing  8tat«ment»  as  follows: 

A. — Showing  the  condition  of  contracts  which  were  not  closed  at  the  date  of  the  la.st 
annual  report. 

B. — Showing  the  amount,  character,  and  condition  of  the  public  surveys  contracted 
for  since  the  dat«  of  the  last  annual  report. 

C.—Showing  original  plats  made  and  number  of  copies  tran8mitt<?d  to  the  General 
Land  Office  and  to  the  district  land  offices  during  the  fiscal  year. 

D. — Showing  the  number  of  lineal  miles  run,  the  rate  of  compensation  per  mile,  and 
the  total  cost  of  surveys  in  the  Territory'-  during  the  year. 

E. — Showing  the  number  of  acres  of  public  lands  surveyed  in  the  Territory  daring 
the  year. 

F. — Showing  the  amount  of  appropriations  and  the  number  and  amount  of  contra€t«« 
let  to  deputy  surveyors  during  the  year. 

I  have  the  honor  also  to  transmit  a  copy  of  an  estimate  of  the  amount  required  for 
surveys  and  miscellaneous  expenses  in  this  Territory  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1871,  marked  Statement  G,  tue  original  having  been  forwardoil  by  my  predecessor  «»n 
the  6th  of  July,  1869. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  estimated  amount  required  is  largely  in  excess  of  the  aunnal 
appropriations  made  for  this  Territory'  for  the  past  few  ye^rs,  although  not  greater 
than  will  be  necessary  to  enable  this  office  to  make  surveys  now  called  for,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  largely  increased  immigration  Avhich  will  undoubtedly  flow  hither  in  con- 
sequence of  the  increased  facilities  for  transportation  afforded  by  the  opening  of  the 
transcontinental  railroad. 

Numerous  x>etitions  for  8ur\'eys  are  now  on  file  from  actual  settlers,  of  long  standing, 
which  cannot  be  complied  with,  owing  to  the  small  amount  appropriated  for  eurveyi 
in  this  Territory  for  the  present  fiscal  year. 

There  is  also  transmitted  herewith  a  map  of  the  Territory  of  Washington,  showing 
the  state  of  public  surveys,  topographical  notations,  political  subdivisions,  and  other 
importiint  features,  compiled  from  the  most  recent  data  on  file  in  this  office. 

A  very  large  portion  of  the  unsurveyed  public  lands  in  this  Territoiy  lying  west  of 
the  Cascade  Mountains  is  covered  with  dense  forests  and  thick  undergrowth,  which  in 
many  places  are  almost  impenetrable.  To  extend  the  lines  of  surveys  over  these  lands 
requires  great  labor  and  expense.  The  fact  has  been  thoroughly  demonstrated  that  the 
public  surveys  camiot  bo  extended  through  these  dense  forests  at  the  rates  now  allowed 
by  law,  either  for  standard,  exterior,  or  sectional  lines,  without  loss  to  the  deputy  sur- 
veyors. Actual  settlers  are  frequently  compelled  to  jmy  deputies  a  large  bonus  in  order 
to  procure  a  survey  of  their  lands  and  obtciin  a  title  to  their  homes. 

Many  settlers,  especially  those  on  donation  claims,  have  resided  on  their  lands  from 
ten  to  twenty  years,  and  they  are  yet  unsurveyed. 

I  would  therefore  respectfully,  yet  earnestly,  recommend  that  the  surveyor  general 
of  this  district  bo  authorized  in  liis  discretion  to  contract  for  surveys  of  lands  deuuely 
covered  with  forests  or  thick  undertow th  at  augmented  rates,  aa  follows: 

For  standard  parallels  and  meridian  lines,  not  exceeding  eighteen  dollars  per  mile; 
for  township  lines,  not  exceeding  sixteen  dollars  per  mile;  and  for  section  lines,  not 
exceeding  fourteen  dollars  per  mile. 

Having  entered  upon  the  duties  of  my  office  since  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal  year,  1 
am  unable  to  report  the  operations  of  the  office  during  the  year  further  than  what 
appears  from  the  inclosed  statements. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

E.  P.  FERRY, 
Surveyor  General  Washington  Territory. 

Hon.  Joseph  S.  Wn^ox, 

Commissioner  of  General  Land  Office, 
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A. — SKowimg  the  condi^im  of  contracts  which  were  not  closed  at  the  date  of  the  last  annual 

report. 


£ 


«    ' 


Date. 


Name  of  depaty. 


1«     JnJy         e,  1867 


9R     Anstut  •'<.  1667 


Work  designated. 


£.  M.  Meeker West  bonndary,  township  21 

north,  range  4  east ;  and  snb' 
divisions  and  meanders, 
townships  21  north,  ranges 
3,  4,  and  5  east. 

Simmons  and  Cockl  Exteriors    and    subdivisions, 

I  township  33  north,  range  12 
east.  Balance  reported  upon 
last  year. 


Remarks. 


Closed,  surveys  all  completed. 
Plats  and  copies  oi  field- 
notes  transmitted  to  Gren- 
era!  Land  Office. 

Closed,  surveys  all  completed. 
Plats  and  copy  or  field- 
notes  transmitted. 


ScmTKYOR  Gbstbral 


'8  Office, 
O^mjna,  If.  T.,  Jtdy  1, 1869. 


E.  P.  FERRY, 
Surveyor  Qeneral  Washington  Territory. 
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B. — Shoicing  the  amounty  character,  and  condition  of  the  public  surreys  contracted  for  •tn^if 

the  date  of  the  last  annual  report,  June  '30,  1868. 


Jl 

• 

S 

s 

e 

1 

• 

1 

ii 

• 

.2 

0 

i 

G 

1 

Surreys  embraced  in  con- 
tract. 

11 

S  t^ 

r 

t 
S 

•10 

1 

SaiMOika. 

m 

July  94, 

LP.  Beach.... 

Snbdi%isions,    township    14 

•420 

•4, 200,  Work  all  completed.  Plal* 

1868. 

north,  range  1  west ;  sub- 
divisions, townships  13  and 
16  north,  range  21  oast ; 

and  copies  of  neld-notfs 
transmitted. 

' 

subdivisions,  townships  17 

and  18   north,  ranges    19 

and  20  east. 

KM):  July  25, 

£.  GiildingB... 

Exteriors    and  subdivisions. 

*72 

12 

864 

Work  all  completed.  PUt. 

1868. 

township  6  north,  ranges 

and  conies  of  field-nott "« 
transmitted. 

26  and  27  east. 

Township  7  north,  ranges  26, 

t360 

10 

3,600 

27,  28,  and  29  east. 

101 

Jolv  28, 

£.  Richardson. 

Exteriors,  township  5  north.  '    48 

12 

576 

Work  all  completed.  VIaU 

1868. 

ranges  18,   19,  20,  and  21 
east. 

and  coplea  of  fteld-not«» 
transmitted. 

Subdivisions,      township    4 
north,  ranges  19   and  20 

360 

10 

3,600 

east;   subdivisions,   town-  | 

sliip   5   north,   ranges  18, 

19,  20,  and  21  east.                 j 

102   Atiir.  4, 

D.  F.  Bylea  . . . 

North  boundary,    township  ,      6 

12 

72 

Close<l.    Plats  and  co|ii»> 

1868. 

17  north,  range  5  west. 
Snbdi%isious,     township  17      60 

north,  range  5  west.             ' 
8eotiou21,toAK'nship  16 north,  \      2 

range  5  west.                          | 

10 
10 

600 
20 

of  field-notes  transmitttxl 

1031  Aiifr.  22. 

E.  M.  Meeker. 

SnlMlivisions  and  meanders,  ,    45 

10 

450 

Closed.    Plats  and  mpy  of 

1868. 

fractional     township     90  1 
north,  range  2  east.              | 

field-notes  tranamitttHl. 

104 

Axip.  11, 

Simmons  and 

Subdivisions,  towuships    10  .  240 
and  11  north,  ranges 24  and  i 

10 

2,400 

Closed.    Plata  and   copi*'* 

1868. 

Cock. 

of  field-notes  transmilt«Hi. 

25  east. 

105 

Mar.  10, 
1869. 

L.  P.  Beach... 

Subdivisions  and  meanders.       75 
fractional     township     29 

10 

750 

Closed.  Plata  and  copy  of 
fleld>notes  trmnamitted. 

• 

north,  range  5  east. 

*  Exteriors. 


SUBVEYOB  General's  Oppice, 

(Hympia,  W.  T.,  July  I,  1869. 


t  Subdivisions. 

E.  P.  FERRY. 
Surveyor  Qeneral  Washington  TerrUoni. 
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C. 


&rigmdl  plat$  madcy  and  number  of  copies  transmitted  to  the  General  Land  Office 
mmd  to  the  district  land  offices  sinoe  the  date  of  the  last  annual  report. 


ii 


ll 

3C  '. 


4 
4 


U 


1 
2 

3 
2 
4 

4 
2 
4 
1 
1 
1 
1 


27 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


33 


Deacription  of 


Township  14  north,  range  1  west 

Townships  13  and  16  north,  rango  21  east 

Townships  17  and  18  north,  range  19  east 

Townships  17  and  18  north,  ranze  20  east 

Township  6  norths  ranges  26  and  27  east 

Township  7  north,  ranges  26,  27,  28,  and  29  east 
Township  5  north,  ranges  18, 19, 20,  and  21  east 

Township  4  north,  ranges  19  and  20  east 

Townships  10  and  1 1  north,  ranges  24  and  25  east 

Township  17  north,  range  5  west 

Township  16  north,  range  5  west,  section  21 . . . 

Township  20  north,  range  2  oast 

Township  29  north,  range  5  east 


OOXATIOX  CLAIM  FLATS. 


Township  90  north,  range  3  east 

Township  21  north,  range  5  east 

Township  22  north,  range  5  east 

Township  21  north,  range  4  east 

Township  90  north,  range  2  east 

Township  5  north,  ranges  1  east  and  1  west, 
(diagram) , 


;  General  maps,  (territorial) . 
!  Miscellaneous 


Total. 


1 
2 
9 
9 
9 
4 
4 
2 
4 
1 
1 
1 
1 


97 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


33 


9 


s 


M    Q 

ll 


S(  KTKTOB  GESRRAL*6  OPFXCK, 

Oi^fmpia,  W.  T.,  July  1, 1»». 


1 
2 
2 
2 
9 
4 
4 
9 
4 
1 
1 
1 
1 


97 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


33 


JO) 
•ft 

r  8 


1 

2 
2 
2 
2 


27 


33 


3 

6 

6 

6 

6 

12 

12 

6 

12 

3 

3 

3 

3 


81 


3 
3 
3 
3 

3 


99 

2 
14 


115 


When  trans- 
mitted. 


Sept. 

Oct. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Deo. 

Dec. 

Sept. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Jane 


19, 18K. 

8,1868. 

2,1869. 

2,1869. 

10, 1868. 

10. 1868. 
96,1868. 

10. 1869. 
30,1869. 
28,1869. 
28, 1869. 
25,1869. 
30, 1869. 


Deo.  31,1868. 
Dec.  31,1868. 
Deo.  31,1868. 
Mar.  2.1869. 
Mar.  95, 1869. 

Oct.  19,1868. 


E.  P.  FERRY, 
Surveyor  General  Waehingtofi  Territory. 


iy^Shoiting  the  number  of  lineal  miles  run,  the  rates  per  mile^  and  the  total  cost  of  surreys 
in  ffashington  Territory  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  20,  1869. 


Description. 

Distance. 

Rate  per 
mile. 

Amonnt. 

}<Ua4anlUaea 

WXtM.  ehs,  Iks. 

^••lidian 

• 

EitiTiur  townshin  boundaries 

142    36    49 
1,714    19    83 

112  00 
10  00 

f  1, 709  47 

^a^TijiioQ^  mid  meander  lineSu           x  x 

17, 142  47 

Total  nnmber  of  miles 

1,856    56    32 

Tstal  cost  of  surreTS 

18,851  94 

t^CVTlTOt  GEinu.L'8  OmcB, 

Oiympio,  W.  T.,  JtOy  1. 1869. 


B.  P.  FERRY, 
Surveyor  Oeneral  Washington  Territory. 
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E. — Showing  the  number  of  aares  of  public  lands  surveyed  in  Washington  Territonf  dming 

the  fiscal  year  ending  June  20, 1869. 


No. 


1 
3 
3 
4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

31 
92 
23 
24 
25 
26 
97 


Description  of  townships  sorveyed. 


Township   4  north,  range  19  east 

Township   4  north,  range  20  east 

Township   5  north,  range  18  east 

Township   5  north,  range  19  east 

Township   5  north,  range  20  east 

Township   5  north,  range  21  east 

Township   6  north,  range  26  east 

Township   6  north,  range  27  east 

Township   7  north,  range  26  east 

Township   7  north,  range  27  east 

Township   7  north,  range  28  east 

Township   7  north,  range  29  east 

Township  10  north,  range  24  east 

Township  10  north,  range  25  east 

Township  11  north,  range  24  east 

Townsliip  11  north,  range  25  east 

Township  13  north,  range  21  east 

Township  14  north,  range   1  west 

Township  16  north,  range  5  west,  (section  31) 

Township  16  north,  range  21  oast 

Township  17  north,  range   5  west 

Township  17  north,  range  19  east 

Township  17  north,  range  20  east 

Township  18  north,  range  19  east 

Township  18  north,  range  20  cast 

Township  20  north,  range   2  east 

Township  39  north,  range   5  east 

Total 

Number  of  acres  previously  surveyed . . . 

Total  surveyed  in  the  Territory . . . 


Aatm. 


93,402.05 
23.0iai5 
23,081.99 
21.516.08 

S3,oiaeo 

93.056.23 
23,  OIL  99 
23.03&31 
93, 019. 91 
33,00a90 
93,008.30 
29,9^10 
93,050.04 
93, 08a  96 
99, 94a  10 
22,966.55 
^977,31 
93,053.31 
64a  00 
93,069.78 
10,  49a  93 
23,0ia56 
99,999.71 
22,983.19 
22, 99a  17 
17, 97a  99 
19,63X69 


576,999.09 
4,682,465.01 


5.358,694.10 


Surveyor  General's  Office, 

(Hympia,  W.  T.,  July  1, 1869. 


E.  P.  FERBY, 
Surveyor  General  WashUigton  TerrUorjf. 


F. — Showing  amount  of  appropriation  and  surveys  under  contract  payable  therefrom  for  (he 

fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1869. 


o 
o 


I 


99 
100 
101 
102 
103 
104 
105 


Name  of  deputy. 


Lewis  P.  Beach  — 
Edward  Giddings. . 
Edwin  Richardson. 
David  F.  Byles  . . . . 
Ezra  M.  Mwker. . . 
Simmons  &  Cock . . 
Lewis  P.  Beach 


Total  amount,  (estimated) 

Total  amount  expended  as  per  accounts  rendered. 


Amount  in  excess  of  appropriation 


?4^ 


Bo 

'-5S 

w 


S5  . 

5  =  - 

Eii 


$4,900  00 

4,464  00 

4,176  00 

750  00 

450  00 

2,400  00 

750  00 


17, 190  00 


$il98  0 
4,457  79 
4,lMa 
610  « 
553  16 
9,399  61 
1,160  IS 


17,50113 


9»5I 


Balance  unexpended  last  year,  (1868) ^99063 

Appropriation  for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1869 15, 000  09 

Total  appropriation  for  1869 17, 99D  O 


Survetor  General's  Office, 

Olympia,  W.  T.,  July  1, 1869. 


B,  P.  FERBT, 
Surveyor  Oenerdl  WeuhingUm  Twrrit»rg. 
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G. — Showing  estimate  of  expensea  incident  to  the  survey  of  the  public  lands  in  W€tshing1on  Ter- 
ritory for  ths  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1871. 

Foraalary  of  smreyor  general $2,500 

ForsalAry  of  chief  clerk 1,800 

For  salary  of  dranghtBman 1,500 

For  salary  of  one  assistant  clerk 1,200 

For  salary  of  aasistant  draughtsman 1, 400 

¥i\T  office  rent,  stationery,  draughting  instraments,  fuel,  messenger's 

wa^esy  and  other  incidental  expenses 2, 400 

$10, 800 

FIELD  WORK. 

For  24  miles  meridian  and  standard  lines,  at  an  average  cost  of  $16  per 
mile 384 

For  576  miles   exterior  township  lines,  at  an  average  cost  of  $14  per 
niile 8,064 

For  4,6S20  miles  of  section  and  meander  lines,  at  an  average  cost  of  $12 

per  mile 55, 440 

63,888 

Total  estimate 74,688 

E.  P.  FERRY, 
Surveyor  General  Washington  Territory. 
SuRVKROR  General's  Office, 

Olympian  W,  T.,  July  5, 1869. 
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No.  19. — St4itement  of  confirmed  Indian  pueblo  granU  and  private  land  clairM  in  New  Mezico. 

PUEBLO  GRANTS. 


el 


A 


B 
C 
D 
£ 
F 

a 

H 

I 

K 

L 

M 

O 
P 


Name. 


Jemez 


Acoma 

San  Jnan 

Picuris 

San  Felipe 

P0CO8 

C(xhiti 

Santo  Domingo 

Taos  

Santa  Clara 

Testiqne 

San  Ildefonao . . 

Pcyoaquo 

Zia 

Sandia 

Tnleta 

Uambe 

Laguna* 


Confirmee. 


Indians  of  the  pneblo 


do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
.do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


Under  act  of —> 


Deo,  22,1858, 
Statuteii.  T. 
11,  p.  374. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

.;....do 

do 

do 

: do 

do 

do 

June  21.  1660 


Arealiacm 


nsiafi 


Notmurrfved. 
17. 54V  77 
17.  460. 69 
34, 766.  h6 
1?,763.M 
S4,2»;.50 
74, 743. 11 
17,360.55 
17, 36.-.  53 
17, 471. » 
17,292.64 
13,5».38 
17,514.63 
2il?1.29 
110,0t«.31 
13,586.33 

Notaurveved. 


*  Confirmed  by  3d  section  act  of  dlst  June,  1860,  Statutes,  vol.  12,  p.  71,  in  connection  with  private 
claim  No.  30. 
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PRIVATE  LAND  CLAIMS. 


n' 


Xame. 


Conflrmee. 


3 

I 

I 

8 


Su  Jnan  Bwitista  del 
()jito  del  Bio  de  Us 
GdQiiuM. 

Town  of  Toin6 

TkmAnuuiU* 

ToYD  of  Caaa  Ccdomdo . 

Bntito 

Toirn  of  Teoolote 

LasFrigos 


Preston  Beck,  Jr. 


9    Junto  de  las  Bios 


10 
11 

n 

13 

u 
u 
l(t 


Sufttn  Sefion  de  laLoz 

TownofCbiliU I 

Agiu  Negrs | 

Townof  Belen ' 

San  Pedro 1 


CaftoodePecas 


M    Baacboofthe  pueblo  of 

San  CYiatovaL 
•    Town  of  Las  Vegas  . . . 
:    LoealkmNo.! 


u 


Location  Xo.  9.... 
Town  of  T^qae  . . 
Town  of  Torrfon . . 
Town  of  Manxano. 
San  Isidro 


S    TownofCa&ondeSan 

XHego. 
^    Tbwnof  LasTrumpas. 


Town  of  Anton  Chico 
Btscbo  of  Parnate, 
rancbo  of  EI  Rito, 
Gifrante  CaAon,  and 
raoctao  of  San  Jnan 
and  Santa  Ana. 


a 


35 


T«WB0flf0I». 

Talrrrde    and 
CristoraL 


Fray 


Boeqnedel  Aparhe. 
Town  of  Chamito  . . 
Townof  Tc^jon 


OrUsmine 


9   CasadalAgna. 


InhaUtanto  of  the  town 

Francisco  Martines  etal 

Inhabitants  of  the  town  

Lc^  repreiientativesof  Jnan  Antonia  Garcia 

Inhabitants  of  the  town 

Lenl  representatives  of  Francisco  Tn^iUo, 

Dieso  Padilla,  and  Bartolome  Marqnez. 
John  ScoUy,  Goillermo  Smith,  Gregorio  Tra- 

Jlllo.  Angnstin  I>uran,  Santiago  Giddings, 

and  Francises  Romero. 

John  Lamy,  bishop  of  New  Mexico 

Inhabitants  of  the  town 

Antonio  Sandoval 

Inhabitants  of  the  town 

Jose  Serafin  Ramirez 

Charles  Beanbien  and  Gaadalnx>e  Miranda  . . 

Jo86  Leandro  Perea 

Legal  representatives  of  Jnan  Estevan  and 

legal  representatives  of  Francisco  Ortis,  Jr., 

and  Jnan  de  A^nilar. 
£.  W.  Eaton,  assignee  and  legal  representa- 
tive of  Domingo  Fernandez  and  others. 

Inhabitants  of  the  town 

Heirs  of  Luis  Maria  Cabeza  de  Baca,  in  lien 

of  "  Las  Vegas  Grandes." 

do* 

Inhabitants  of  the  town 

do 

do 

Legal  representatives  of  Antonio  Arraenta 

and  Salvador  SondovaL 
Inhabitants  of  the  town 


do 


Legal  representatives  of  Sebastian  Martin. . 

Inliabitants  of  the  town , 

Indians  of  the  pueblo  of  Lagnna 


Legal  representatives  of  Vicente  Dnran  y 
Armyo. 

Inhabitanto  of  the  town 

Heirs  of  Pedro  Armendares 


do 

Antonio  Sandoval 

Inhabitants  of  the  town 

do 

Ix^gal  representatives  of  Pedro  Sanchez 

Elisba  Whittlesey,  Abraham  Renoher.Ferdi- 
nand  W.  Risque,  Nathaniel  M.  Miller, 
Joseph  F.Walker's reDresentatives,Charles 
E.  Sherman,  and  Andrew  J.  O'Bannon. 

Jos6  Serafln  Ramirez 


Under  act  of— 


June  31, 1860. 


Dec  92, 1858. 
June  21, 1860. 
Dec.  23,1858. 
Juue21,  18(j0. 
Dec  22,185a 
June  21, 1860. 

June  21, 1860. 


June  21, 
Dec.  22, 
June  21, 
Dec  22, 
June  21, 
June  21, 
June  21, 


1860. 
1858. 
1860. 
1858. 
1860. 
1860. 
1860. 


June  21, 1860. 

June  21, 1860. 
June  21, 1860. 

June  21, 1860. 
June  21, 1860. 
June  21, 1860. 
June21, 18G0. 
Juno  21, 1860. 

June  21, 1860. 

June  21, 1860. 
Juno  21, 1860. 
June  21, 1860. 
June  21. 1860. 


June  21. 1860. 

June  21, 1860. 
June  21, 1860. 

June  21. 1860. 
June  21, 1860. 
June  21, 1860. 
June  21. 1860. 
June  21, 1860. 
Mar.    1,1861. 


June  13, 1866. 


Area  in  acres. 


318,699.72 


121, 594. 53 
Not  surveyed. 

Do! 

21,636.83 
12,545.66 

Not  surveyed. 


16,546.85 

38,435.14 

Not  surveyed. 

194, 6^  75 

35, 911. 63 

Not  surveyed. 

Do. 

Da 


37,854.06 

496.446.96 
Not  surveyed. 

99,289.39 
Not  surveyed. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Da 

Do, 
Do. 

389,663.73 
Not  surveyed. 


Do. 

Da 
Da 

Pa 
]  a 
]  a 
]  a 
J  a 
69, 45a  33 


a^soLiu 


*  The  claizD  of  Caaa  Colorado  is  numbered  39  in  the  act  of  oonflrmation.  but  in  the  oorreciod  list  of 
fnrale  cbdma,  (see  letter  of  surveyor  general  of  January  12.  1858,)  is  numbered  as  above. 

t  Tbe  daxm  of  £.  W.  Eaton  is  numDered  16  in  the  act  of  confirmation,  but  should  have  been  nnm- 
hfred  19.    It  seema  to  have  been  accidentally  omitted  in  the  corrected  list. 

:  The  heirs  of  Lais  Maria  Cabeza  de  Baca,  by  the  act  of  June  21,  I860,  were  granted,  in  lieu  of  *'  Las 
^^p»  Gnades,"  which  they  claimed,  the  same  amount  of  land  contained  in  the  Las  Vegas  town  grant, 
to  M  located  by  them  in  square  bodfaa,  not  exceeding  five  in  number.  The  heirs  of  Baca  have  located 
■M  fraat  in  tfve  a%aare  badSea,  vis:  Kos.  1  and  3  in  New  Mezioo^  Noa.  3  and  5  in  Arizona,  and  No.  4  in 

JOS.  &  WILSON^  CkmmurioMr. 


OF  THK  IKTBBIOR, 

Otmenl  Lattd  OJUe,  NoumUr  1, 1869. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR, 


No.  20. — Statement  showing  the  area  of  the  several  States  and  Territories  containing  pMhUc 

and  the  quantity  of  land  which  remained  unsold  and  unap 


No.  1. 

No.  2. 

No.  3. 

1 

No.  4. 

No.  5. 

States   and  Territo- 
ries containiiig  pub- 
lic liuid. 

Areas  of  StAtes  and  Territories 
containing  public  land. 

Quantity  sold. 

Entered  under 
tho  homestead 
law  of  May  20, 
1862,   and'  its 
supplements 
of    1864    and 
1866. 

Grsnti^ 

for  militan 

scn-iw*. 

Square  miles. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acre*. 

Ohio 

39, 964. 00 
33,809.00 

55,  410. 00 
65,350.00 
50,722.00 
47, 156. 00 
41, 346. 00 

56,  451. 00 
52, 19a  00 
59,268.00 
55, 045.  00 
53. 924. 00 

188, 981. 00 

83,  531. 00 
95,  274.  00 
81,  3ia  00 

112, 090. 00 
75, 995.  00 
69,  994. 00 

121,201.00 

84,  476. 37 
150, 931.  45 
104,  500. 00 
143,  776. 00 
113,  916. 00 

86, 294.  00 

97, 882.  92 

68, 991.  00 

577, 390. 00 

25. 576, 960. 00 
21,  637, 760. 00 
35,462,400.00 
41,  824, 000. 00 
32, 462, 080. 00 
30, 179, 840.  00 
26,  461,  440. 00 
36, 128,  640.  00 
33,  406. 720. 00 
37, 931, 520. 00 
35, 228, 800.  00 
34. 511, 360.  00 

120, 947,  840. 00 
53,  459,  840. 00 
60,  975,  360.  00 
52, 043,  520.  00 
71, 737, 600. 00 
48, 636,  800.  00 
44, 796, 160.  00 
77,  568, 640. 00 
54, 065. 043. 20 
96,  596, 128. 00 
66,  880, 000. 00 
92,  016. 640. 00 
72,  906. 240. 00 
55, 228, 160. 00 
62. 645, 06a  80 
44, 154, 240.  00 

369, 529,  600. 00 

12, 805,  971. 08 

16, 122, 244.  78 

19, 879,  40a  27 

22, 924, 661. 21 

17, 789, 351.  45 

12, 201, 037. 03 

5.  720, 349. 71 

12,  381,  774.  87 

8, 235,  726.  57 

1,832,431.49 

11, 773,  75a  20 

10, 043,  685.  78 

2, 925,  G(;a  80 

2, 255,  884. 10 

264,  902.  91 

285.  029.  73 

62, 064.  36 

442,  05a  23 

300.530.80 

480.00 

51,  638. 26 

32,  a-iO.  01 

82,502.09 

9,  335l  96 

5. 96a  68 

272.03' 

1, 122,  SS9. 17 

380,  94a  68 

200, 520. 19 

67.  662.  73 

1, 330, 527. 99 
432,865.06 
303, 399,  54 
524.  584  78 
939. 937. 76 
427, 98a  02 

2,  829,  091. 51 
376, 186.  02 

1, 016,  590. 08 

1, 817. 425. 99 

Indiana 

l,311,95f..6:» 

niinois 

9, 533,  .TSa  00 

M  iiMnnri 

6, 807, 642.  (9 

Alabama 

1,158.611.17 

Mississioni 

384,697,73 

I^ouisiana 

L  156, 442. 50 

Mif^-liiffAn  - 

3, 732, 10&  > 

Arkansas 

2.25Fi,146.9-i 

Horida 

464. 1^1 01 

Xcwa 

13. 989. 5«i\  77 

Wist'onsin 

6, 214. 4H1  rf 

California 

479.61100 

'Mi^Tif'-Hota - 

5.820.439.00 

Ori'gon 

60,  Cei  14 

Kansas 

4-  098. 7£>.  :»5 

Nevada 

14.  034.  55              7, 740. 00 

Nebraska 

1.413.261.27       I  54a.l0H.0.> 

Washington  Ter'y... 
New  Mexico  Ter'v 

292, 120.  84 
480.00 

44,793.63 

Utah  Territory. .  .* 

Dakota  Territory 

Colorado  Territory. . . 
Montana  Territory. . . 

Arizona  Territory 

Idaho  Territory 

Wyoming  Territory  . 

Indian  Territory 

Alaska  Territory 

96, 764. 65 

272, 377. 09 

132, 367.  98 

7,632.28 

7,480.00 

24.560.00 

159,730.00 

320.00 

io.'meg* 

13, 509. 51 

moo 

Total 

2,  867, 184.  74 

1,  834, 998,  400. 00 

158, 433, 620. 38 

12, 201, 980. 41 

61,076,9^03 

Column  No.  5  shows  the  quantity  of  public  land  returned  as  actually  located  with  military  bouotr- 
tarv  reserve  in  Ohio,  nor  the  outstajiding  warrants  not  returned  as  located  up  t<o  June  30,  1869. 

Column  No.  6  shows  the  quantity  solected  within  their  own  limits,  by  States  containing  publir  laod», 
under  said  act  to  non-public  land-tioldiug  States  which  had  been  located  by  the  State  assignees  ap  to 
said  act  be  made  applicable  to  all  the  States. 

Column  No.  7  shows  the  quantity  actually  certified  under  grants  for  railroads,  and  not  the  vbok 
fbrred  pursuant  to  the  railroad  grants  by  acts  of  Congress,  with  the  grants  for  wagon  roads,  will  be 

Column  No.  8  shows  the  quantity  embraced  in  approved  swamp  selections  up  to  the  30th  June,  1;^. 
approvals.    (See  swamp  tables  Nos.  5  and  6.) 

Column  No.  9  shows  tho  quantity  granted  for  internal  improvements  under  the  act  of  Septembtr  i 
in  prior  grants,  to  each  Stale  for  internal  improvements.  In  the  case  of  Ohio  and  Indiana  the  fuior 
received  no  land  under  tho  act  of  1841.  In  the  case  of  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Wisc^msin,  the  qiiantiti« 
under  the  acts  of  1842  and  1854 ;  the  quantity  granted  to  Iowa  for  the  improvement  of  the  Des  Moines 
ixnprovemcnt  of  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  Kivers,  under  the  act  of  1646,  and  therefore  exceed 4heqiuntitr 

Column  No.  10  shows  the  quantity  granted  for  university  purposes,  and  the  estimated  quantity  gnntco 
the  Indian  Territory  nor  Alaska  being  included. 
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IkequmUhfof  Umd  Htpo^&iof  hy  wle  or  otherwUe  in  eoeft  upl^the  20th  June,  1869, 
fnpnaied  at  that  date  in  the  aeveral  States  and  Territones, 


Ko.6. 

• 

No.  7. 

No.  a 

No.  9. 

Ko.  10. 

Gnnted  fin*  affricoltimlool- 
kfw   met  ^Jnly  2, 1863. 

nnaergmitoiii 
aid  of  railroads. 

swamp  seleo* 
tions. 

Qaantity 
granted  for  in- 
ternal improve- 
ments. 

Donations  and  mnts  for 
schools  and  nnlversities. 

Loeatodwith 
•crip. 

Sefeetodin 
place. 

Schools. 

Uniyerdties. 

A~ 

Acres. 

Acre*. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

35,640.71 

1,963, 73a  38 

1, 489, 040. 01 

4,3;«>.757.99 

3,59&51 

3,068,643.31 

8,430,254.73 

5, 691, 75a  66 

7, 283, 76a  13 

10, 901, 007. 76 

863.849.00 

3, 029, 73a  55 

769, 430. 15 

725,034.13 

1,343,001.77 
1, 009, 861. 61 
533,382.73 
500,000.00 
500,00a00 
500,000.00 

50o,ooaoo 

500,000.00 
500,000.00 
500,000.00 
1, :««,  079. 90 
1, 183. 73a  48 
500,000.00 
500.000.00 
500.000.00 
500.000.00 
500,000.00 
500,000.00 

704,488 

650,317 

985,066 

1, 199, 139 

903,774 

837,584 

786,044 

1,067,397 

886,460 

908,503 

905,144 

958.649 

6, 719. 324 

3,969,990 

3, 339. 706 

3.891,306 

3,985,428 

2,702,044 

2.488,675 

4.309,368 

3, 003, 613 

5, 366,  451 

3, 715. 555 

5,112,035 

4,050,350 

3, 068. 231 

3,480,281 

69,190 
46,080 
46,060 
46,060 
46,060 
46,060 
46,060 
46,080 
46,060 
92,160 
46,080 
93,160 
46,080 
46,080 
46,080 
46,060 
46,080 
46,080 
46,080 
46,080 
46,080 

3,505,053.00 
1,715,«J5.00 
3, 388, 13a  50 

908,680.39 
1,073,405.43 
3, 717, 49a  51 
1, 793, 167. 10 
1.760, 46a  39 
3,315.669.46 
l,479,7ia05 

161,893.56 
3,510,383.64 

M,  384. 51 

203,579.55 

95,153.68 

993,632.38 

ltt.00QL9e 
S«;  007.73 

187.  sea  18 

1,111,38,^07 

738.780.41 

668,  43a  53 

14, 375^  90 

577, 487. 07 

ni^ettn 

lilOOQL40 

3,90a98 

11,90196 

987.676.03 
7,19a  75 

.,,.^. ......... . 

1171, 601 61 

5i,4e8,13&16 

33,S21,30a87 

47,875,3451 93 

13,403.054.43 

67,983,922 

1,088,880 

and  does  not  indnde  the  military  scrip  received  as  mimey,  the  area  of  the  Yirgini*  miU 

J  the  anieoHiiral  college  act  of  Jnlv  3, 1803,  and  its  supplements ;  also  the  qaantity  of  scrip  iasned 
Jqw  3B,  18#,  and  not  the  qaantity  liable  to  pass  under  the  act,  which  would  be  9,510,000  acres,  should 

HiMtitj  wUc^  wlH  inure  under  the  grants,  it  being  estimated  that  the  aggpregate  which  will  be  trana- 
«qnl  to  185,890,794.67  acre*.    (See  table  No.  1 1.) 

the  acts  of  1849,  1850,  and  1860,  and  not  the  quantity  selected,  the  latter  being  in  excess  of  the 


IM,  sad  ape<dfic  grants  prior  thereto.  The  act  of  1841  granted  500,000  acres,  less  the  quantity  embraced 
gnats  covered  tbe  qnaotity  given  in  column  9,  exce^ing  500,000  acres;  and  therefore  those  States 
pra  in  thia  colmnn  Include  the  additional  selections  by  filinois  for  tbe  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal, 
»nr,  under  the  acta  of  1846  and  1868,  and  joint  resolution  of  1861 ;  also  the  grant  to  Wisconsin  for  the 
if  MJOO  screa. 
1»  the  Sitatea  and  reaerred  in  the  organised  Territories,  respectively,  for  the  support  of  schools,  neithei 

26  I 
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No.  20. — SUUemmt  showing  the  area  of  the  seteral  Stakt 


No.1. 

No.  11. 

No,  12. 

No.  13. 

No.  14. 

No.  IS. 

States  and  Territories 
oontaining  public  land. 

Located  with 
Indian  scrip. 

Located  witii 
float  scrip,  un- 
der act  March 
17, 1862. 

Estimated 
quantity  grant- 
ed for  wagon 
roads. 

Quantity 

granted     for 

ship  4TaT»al  1 

SaUaes. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Ohio 

2i2l6 
23,040 
121,699 
46,  OHO 
23,010 

Tlliiinia ,- 

MiMonri T  -  -  -   , . , 

80.00 

AlftblMn»-,-T TTT 

7, 918, 83 

16,402.00 

78, 563. 24 

400.00 

275,972.64 

Mississipni 

TiOnifiiaDA 

Mif-hiimn rr-T-. 

12,896.24 

1, 718, 613 

1,250,000 

46.0^ 

46.0t« 

Florida 

Iowa. 

2,200.00 

22, 891. 21 

36, 3a\  19 

229, 814.  88 

80.00 

1,680.00 

80.00 

400.00 

200.000 

46, 0« 

Wisconsin 

"256,666 

<Califomia 

MinnAqotA 

46,  on 

46,  OHO 

Oreeon 

1,813,600 

640.00 
15,156.99 

i,4oaoo 

46,0i»  i 

Nevada 

1 

JN^ebraska i 

80.00 

1 

Washington  Territory. 
New  Mexico  Territory. 
Utah  Territory 

1 

••••*- 1 

Dakota  Territory 

Colorado  Territory 

M onts-nA  Tftrritorv 

9,880.00 
1,200.00 

...... .......... 

. 

....... ....••.) 

Arizona  Territory 

Idaho  Territory 

Wvominir  Territory , . , 

Indian  Territory 

r 

Alaska  Territ'Ory . , . , .  - 

1 

Total 

698,824.98 

15,296w24 

3, 782, 213               1-  450. 000 

51i565 

»  -  -I  — - 

Column  No.  12  shows  the  quantity  located  with  scrip  issued  under  the  act  of  March  17, 18G2,  (Statatef , 
Ormigas  and  La  Nana  grants,  in  Louisiana 
Column  No.  15,  show^s  the  quantity  granted  for  salines,  does  not  include  the  selections  by  the  State 
Column  No.  21  shows  the  quantity  embraced  in  conflrmed  priyato  claims,  so  far  as  retoms  of  sarrtjt 

DxFABTMENT  OP  THS  Intbriob,  General  Land  Qfiee,  November  1, 1869. 


*  Donations  to  actual  settlers  under  the  act  of  Septembw  27, 1850,  and  supplemental  acts. 
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Mild  TetrUoritt  conUnning  public  landgy  ^ — Continued. 


Xo.  16. 

No.  17. 

Ko.  18. 

No.  19. 

No.  30. 

No.  31. 

No.  23. 

Seatoof 

govrmment 

and  miblic 

baildingii. 

Granted 
to  iDdiTidualfl 
and  compa- 
nies. 

Granted 

for  dc4tf  and 

dumb  aay- 

lunis. 

Reserved 

for  benefit  of 

Indians. 

Reserved  for 
companies,  in- 
dividuals, and 

corporations. 

Confirmed 

private  land 

claims. 

Remaining 
unsold  and  unap- 
propriated June 
30,  1869. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

32,141.24 
843.44 

16, 330. 73 

126, 230. 71 

41, 754  59 

23, 587.  61 

1.  542, 37a  83 

t6, 561, 608.  82 

8, 805, 97&  00 
149, 102L  00 

36, 459.  80 
339,880.53 
233,3:M.00 

1,  477, 99a  77 
213.  386.  65 
688, 08a  25 

3, 075,  426. 29 
126,711.25 
118,  451. 12 

3, 739, 789. 00 

220  00 

2.560 

1.920.93 
332.73 

8.560 

95164 

2.560 

1. 181. 129. 30 

1.630 

1. 981.  53 

15. 96Si  31 

8,413.98 

21, 949. 46 

6. 581.  305.  40 

1,280 

4, 749, 259. 07 

6, 519,  798.  37 

4,162,330.61 

11.  377.  943.  78 

13.900 

4,oeo.oo 

109. 300. 83 

10.600 

139,366.25 
52,114.00 

2,097.43 
80,924.22 

6.240 
3,840 

227.49 
119, 183. 34 

305l75 

17, 349, 167. 33 

1, 978, 081.  41 

8, 694, 316.  80 

101, 403,  509. 00 

34, 732. 032. 05 

51,  737, 739. 25 

42, 482, 271. 85 

67. 081.  496. 10 

6,400 

5,705.82 

36,  880. 99 
6, 732, 599. 87 

6,400 

6,400 

6.400 

6,400 

25.600 

H800 



♦1,738,981.48 

1,040,640.00 

40. 944.  792.  46 

*239.  637.03 

41, 377, 123. 96 
70, 704,  558. 00 
48, 820,  427. 29 
90,  890, 000.  90 
62,  788, 654. 00 
86,  887.  316.  76 
68.  855,  890, 00 
52, 135, 828.  80 
50, 164, 787.  80 
44. 154, 240. 00 
369, 529. 600. 00 

' 

661,  427. 00 
3,039,040.00 

1, 846, 247. 00 

1 

1 

1 

"   '1 

I 

1 



146,860  :  2,340.183.71 

1 

44,971.11 

13,280,099.94 

8,955,383.75 

17, 645, 24a  52 

1, 396, 286,  lOa  94 

TQlame  13,  pa^  371,)  in  satis&ction  of  claims  against  the  United  States  for  lands  sold  ^thin  the  Las 

of  Nebraska  under  the  act  of  April  19, 1864,  (Statutes,  volnme  13,  page  49.) 

^Te  been  received,  not  embracing  claims  confirmed  and  not  yet  reported  as  sorvejred. 

JOS.  S.  WILSON,  Ovmmiuioner. 


t  Including  Chickasaw  cession. 
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NOTES  TO  THE  FOREGOING  TABLE. 

'The  total  population  of  the  United  States  in  1860  was,  in  round  nnmben,  31,500,000.  In  1865  it  is 
eiitimat«d  that  tiie  population  was  35,500,000,  including  the  inhabitants  of  the  Territories,  estimated  at 
360.000  persons  on  (January  1,  1865.  At  the  present  time,  October  15,  1869,  according  to  the  most  satis- 
&ctory  estimate,  it  is  about  40,000,000.  In  1870,  acconiing  to  existing  ratios,  the  population  of  this 
counti^'  wiU  be  over  42.350,000.    At  the  end  of  the  present  century,  107,(^0,000. 

tXhe  areaa  of  thone  States  markeci  with  a  star  are  derived  from  geographical  authorities,  the  public 
•arvpys  not  having  been  comnletely  extende<l  over  them. 

I  The  present  area  of  Nevada  is  il2,000  square  mikts.  (enlarged  by  adding  one  degree  of  longitude  lying 
between  the  37th  and  4ad  degrees  of  north  latitude,  which  was  detach^  from  tiie  west  iwrt  of  J^tah, 
and  also  northwestern  part  of  Arizona  Territory,  per  act  of  Congress  approved  Mav  5,  1866,  (U.  S.  Laws, 
1{«5  and  1866,  page  43,)  and  assented  to  by  the  fegislature  of  the  State  of  Nevada,  January  18,  1867. 

6  White  persona. 

II  Indiana. 

TThe  present  area  of  Utah  is  84,476  square  miles,  reduced  tram  the  former  area  of  88,056  square  miles 
b>-  iDcorporating  one  degree  of  longituue  on  the  east  side,  between  the  41st  and  42d  degrees  of  north 
latitode,  with  the  Territory  of  Wj^'oniing,  per  act  of  Congress  approved  July  25, 1868. 

**The  present  anta  of  Arizona  is  113,916  square  milea,  reduced  from  the  former  area  of  126,141  square 
miles  bv  an  act  of  Congress  approved  May  5, 1866,  detaching  from  the  northwestern  part  of  Arizona  a 
tnct  of  land  equal  to  12,225  square  miles,  and  adding  it  to  the  State  of  Nevada.  (U.  S.  Laws,  1865  and 
1*6.  page  43.) 

Nevada.— Enabling  act  approved  March  24,  1864.  (Statutes,  volume  13,  page  30.)  Duly  admitted  into 
the  Union.    President's  proclamation  No.  22,  datiMl  October  31,  1864.    (Statutes,  volume  13,  page  749.) 

CoLOSADO. — Enabling  act  approved  March  21.  1863.  (Statutes,  volume  13,  page  32.)  Not  yet  fubuittcd. 

KKBRAitKA. — Enabling  act  approved  April  19, 1864.  (Statutes,  volume  13,  page  47.)  Duly  admitted  into 
the  Fnioo.    See  President's  proclamation  No.  9,  date<l  March  1, 1867.  (U.  S.  Laws,  1866  and  1867.  page  4.) 

That  portion  of  the  District  of  Columbia  south  of  the  Potomac  River  was  retroceded  to  Virginia  July 
f.  1H6.    (Statutes,  volume  9,  page  3a.) 

***  BouxDABiBM. — Commencing  at  54^  40'  north  latitude,  ascending  Portland  channel  to  the  mountains, 
fotlowing  their  summits  to  the  141^  west  longitude ;  thence  north  on  this  line  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  form- 
ins  the  eastern  boundary.  Starting  from  the  Arctic  Ocean  west,  the  line  descends  B<diring's  Strait 
betveen  the  two  islands  of  Krusenstem  and  Batmanoff,  to  the  parallel  of  65*^  30^.  and  proceeds  due  north 
without  limitation  into  the  same  Arctic  Occ^an.  Beginning  again  at  the  same  initial  point,  on  the  itar- 
sUel  of  65P  30^,  thence  in  a  course  southwest  through  Behring'n  Strait,  between  the  island  of  St.  liaw- 
n^uce  and  Cape  Chonkotski,  to  the  172^  west  longitude;  and  thence  southwesterly  through  Behring's 
Sea.  between  the  islands  of  Atton  and  Copper,  to  tiie  meridian  of  193^  west  longitude,  leaving  the  pro- 
kunged  group  of  the  Aleutian  Islands  in  the  posse«sions  now  transferred  to  the  United  States,  and  making 
the  western  boundary  of  our  country  the  dividing  line  between  Asia  and  America. 

|f  The  preaent  area  of  Dakota  is  150,932  square  miles,  reduced  i^m  the  former  area  of  240,.')97  square 
miles,  by  Incorporating  seven  degrees  of  longitude  of  the  western  part,  between  the  4l8t  and  45th  degrees 
of  north  latitude,  with  the  Territory  of  "Wyoming,  per  act  of  Conuress  approved  July  25, 1868. 

yThe  present  area  of  Idaho  is  86,294  souare  miles,  reduced  m>m  the  former  area  of  90,932  square 
miks,  by  incorporating  one  degree  of  longitude  on  the  east  side,  between  the  42d  and  44th  degrees  of 
north  latitude,  with  the  Territory  of  Wyoming,  per  act  of  Congress  approved  July  25, 1868. 

JOS.  S.  WILSON,  OommitHoner. 

DKPAftTMBKT  OF  THE  Imsbiob,  OetmtU  Land  OJlee,  November  1, 1869. 
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Comjmrative  atatement  adopts  by  the  surveyor  generaVa  office  at  St,  LouiSf  Miaaouriy  of  tht  land 
measures  of  the  United  States^  and  the  French  measures  formerly  used  in  the  lateprotinct  of 
fjouisiana. 


Linear  measure. 


Fbknch.  XTkitbd  States. 

T2  feet  are  equal  to 77  foot. 

G  perches  are  equal  to 7  poles. 

Chaint.  linkt. 

*1  pereh  eqnal  to 0  29. 166 

a  porches  eqnal  to 0  5a  333 

^  perches  equal  to 0  87. 5 

4  perches  equal  to 1  16. 661 

5  i>orches  equal  to 1  45.  833 

6  iKsrches  eqnal  to 1  75 

7  perches  equal  to 2  04.166 

ft  I»erches  equal  to 2  33.333 

9  perches  equal  to 2  62.5 

10  perches,  or  1  arpent  lineal,  equal  to.  2  91. 666 

2  arpents  equal  to 5  83. 333 

3  ariients  equal  to 8  75 

4  arpents  equal  to 11  66.666 

5  arpents  equal  to 14  58. 333 

6  arpents  equal  to 17  50 

7  arpents  equal  to 20  41. 666 

8  arpents  eqnal  to 23  33.333 

9  aipents  equal  to 26  25 

10  arpents  equal  to 29  16. 666 

100  arpents  eqnal  to 291  66.666 

1.000  aqMints  equal  to 2, 916  66. 666 

12  ari)<^nts  equal  to 35 

Side  01  a  league  square : 

84  arpents  equal  to 245 

Side  of  a  mile  square: 
fin  ari)ents  equal  to  4  2-7  perches,  or. .       80 
12  arpents  equal  35  chaiiis,  lineal. 


Superficial  measure. 


French.  Uxtted  State*. 

288  arpents  are  eqnal  to  245  acres. 

Ana. 
tl  arpent  equal  to 0.  ^^ 

2  arpents  equal  to 1.  TOH 

3  arpents  equal  to S.  .Vril 

4  arpents  equal  to 140i' 

5  arpents  eqnal  to 4.  "iJSi 

6  arpents  equal  to 5. 104!j 

7  arpents  eqnal  to 3. 9549 

8  arpents  equal  to &  i^Ujtf 

9  arpents  eqnal  to 7.  fiT^a 

10  arpents  equal  to a:«fxi9 

100  arpents  equal  to K».OdW 

1, 000  arpents  equal  to 850.6944 

10, 000  arpents  eqnal  to 8,50a«M44 

Acrta. 
§1  arpent  and  17. 551  perches  eqnal  to 1 

2  ar[H*nts  and  '35. 102  perches  eqnal  to S 

3  arpionts  and  52.  653  pen*hes  eqnal  to 3 

4  arpents  and  70. 204  perches  eqnal  to 4 

5  ari)ents  and  87. 755  perches  equal  to 5 

7  arjients  and  05. 306  perches  equal  to 6 

8  arpents  and  22.  857  perches  equal  to ' 

9  ari>ents  and  40. 804  perches  equal  to ^ 

10  arpents  and  57. 959  perches  eqnal  to 9 

11  arpents  and  75. 510  perches  eqnal  to —  10 
117  arpents  and  55. 102  marches  equal  to. . .  100 
1, 175  arpents  and  51. 020  perches  equal  to.  1,  OOO 
11, 7K  arpents  and  10. 204  perches  eqnal  to.  10. 000 
A  league  square  contains  7, 056  arpents,  or  6, 003.  V 

acres. 
II A  mile  square  contains  725  arpents  and  32.64 
perches,  or  640  acres. 


*  1  perch  is  equal  to  29.166  links.  1 27  arpents  are  equal  to  4  2-7  perches,  eqnal  to  80  chafaia 

*  1  arpent  is  equal  to  85-100  of  an  acre  and  7-10,000.    §  1  arpent  and  17.551  perches  are  equal  to  1  acre. 

II  725  arpents  and  32.64  perches  are  eqnal  to  640  acres. 


Table  of  land  measures  adopted  in  the  republic  of  Mexico. 


'SfAvaeB  of  the  measures. 


Sitio  do  gafiado  mayor 

Criadero  de  gafiado  mayor 

Sitio  de  gafi^o  menor 

Criadero  de  gafiado  menor 

Caballeria  de  tierra 

Media  caballeria 

Ouarto  caballeria  6  suerte  do  tierra 

Fenega  de  sembraduro  de  maiz 

Sala  nara  casa 

i'^inuo  legal  para  pueblos 


Figures  of  the  measures. 


Square 

Square 

Square 

Square 

Right-angled  jMunJlelogram 

Sqnaro 

Right-angled  parallelogram 
Right-angled  parallelogram 

Square 

Square 


5,000 

2,500 

3, 3331 

1.6661 

1,104 

552 

552 

376 

50 

1,200 


5,000 

2,500 

3.333i 

1,666| 

552 

552 

976 

184 

SO 

1,900 


9 

r 
a 

t 


a 

X 

9 
«l 


« 


25.000,000  1  41.023 

6,250,000  I  I0.i55 

11,111,11119  18,ta3 

2,777,777i!  4,5» 


609,408 

304.704 

153. 3» 

56.784 

2.500 

1,440,000 


1 

» 

i 

1-li 

0.004 

S.03i 


The  Mexican  vara,  which  was  the  unit  of  measurement  for  length,  is  equal  to  thirty-three  Amencsa 
inches. 

The  "sitio  de  gafiado  mayor,"  referred  to  in  common  parlance  as  California  league,  is  recogniied  ss 
equal  to  4,  438. 66  acres. 

JOS.  S.  WnjSON,  CmnmiaioMr. 

DiU'ASTMEirr  of  the  Ihtbeioe,  Otneral  Land  Ojflee^  II'ov4mber  1, 1869. 
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REPORT 


OF 


THE  COMMISSIONER   OF  PENSIONS. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 
Pension  Office^  Washington^  D.  C,  October  19, 1869. 

SiB:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  transac- 
tJOQs  of  this  boreau  for  the  past  fiscal  year : 

ARMY  pensioners. 

Bnring  the  past  fiscal  year  there  were  allowed  7,120  new  claims  for 
inralid  pensions  of  soldiers,  at  an  aggregate  annnal  rate  of  $468,144  40, 
and  2,908  claims  for  increased  pensions  of  invalid  soldiers,  at  an  annual 
aggregate  rate  of  $164,798  20. 

Daring  the  same  period  15,695  original  pensions  to  widows,  orphans, 
anddependentrelativesof  soldiers  were  allowed  at  an  aggregate  annual 
nte  of  11,577,281  53,  and  11,998  claims  of  the  same  class  for  increa^^ 
pensions  (2,727  of  whom  were  originally  on  the  rolls  without  increase) 
were  also  admitted  at  a  total  annual  rate  of  $784,549  70. 

The  total  number  of  claims  admitted,  original  and  increase,  during 
the  year  was  37,721,  and  the  yearly  amount  of  pension  thus  granted 
^-t994,773  83. 

On  the  30tii  of  June,  1869.  there  were  on  the  rolls  81,579  invalid  inili- 
taiy  pensioners,  whose  yearly  pensions  amounted  to  $7,362,804  28,  and 
103^  widows,  orphans,  and  dependent  relatives  of  soldiers,  whose 
yearly  pensions  amounted  to  $13,567,679  19;  making  the  total  aggregate 
of  amy  pensioners  185,125.  at  a  total  annual  rate  of  $20,930,483  47. 

The  whole  amount  paid  auring  the  fiscal  year  to  invalid  military  pen- 
soners  was  $9,383,714  48,  and  to  widows,  orphans,  and  dependent  rela- 
tives $18,609,153  56 ;  a  grand  total  of  $27^992,868  04. 

NAVY  PENSIONERS. 

Dnring  the  same  year  there  were  allowed  172  new  claims  for  invalid 
navy  pensioners^  at  an  annual  rate  of  $16,239,  and  57  applications  for 
uu^reased  pensions  of  the  same  class,  at  an  annual  aggregate  of 
fc?,606  50;  ^so  209  original  applications  of  widows,  orphans,  and  depend- 
ent relatives  of  those  who  died  of  wounds  contracted  in  the  na\'y,  at  an 
3£g7«gate  rate  of  $27,510  per  annum,  and  101  pensions  of  the  same  class 
were  increased  at  a  total  yearly  rate  of  $4,728. 

The  total  number  of  navy  pensioners  added  to  the  rolls  during  the  year 
was  539,  and  the  yearly  amount  of  pension  thus  granted  $51,083  50. 

On  the  30th  of  June,  1869,  the  rolls  of  the  navy  pensioners  bore  the 
names  of  5,280  invalids,  at  an  annual  aggregate  of  $118,171  10,  and  1,558 
widows,  orphans,  and  dependent  relatives,  at  an  aggregate  annual  rate 
«rf|256,830. 

The  total  number  of  navy  pensioners  on  the  rolls  at  the  close  of  the 
ftacal  year  was  2,838,  at  an  annual  total  aggregate  of  $375,001  10. 

The  amount  paid  during  the  last  fiscal  year  to  navy  invalids  was 
1125,640  51,  and  to  widows,  orphans,  and  dependent  relatives  of  officers 
and  seameai  of  the  navy  $304,375  53 ;  a  total  amount  of  $430,016  04. 
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During  the  year  there  were  added  to  the  number  of  pensioners  of  all 
classes  23,106;  there  were  dropped  from  various  causes  4,876,  leaving 
on  the  rolls,  June  30,  1869,  187,963.  The  number  of  increases  was 
15,064. 

YEARLY  AMOUNT  ADDED  TO  THE  ROLLS. 

The  j-eariy  amount  of  pension  added  to  the  rolls  was  $3,045,857  33, 
as  follows :  Army  invalids,  $632,942  60 ;  army  widows,  orphans,  and 
dependent  relatives,  $2,361,831  23;  navy  invalids,  $18,845  50;  navy 
widows,  orphans,  and  dependent  relatives,  $32,238. 

TOTAL  AMOUNT  PAID  FOR  PENSIONS. 

The  total  amount  paid  for  pensions  of  all  classes,  including  the  expenses 
of  disbursements,  was  $28,422,884  08,  a  sum  greater  by  $4,411,902  09 
than  that  paid  the  previous  year,  which  augmentation  during  the  cur- 
rent year  will  probably  be  increased  to  $5,000,000. 

BALANCE  OF  FUNDS  IN  HANDS  OF  AGENTS. 

The  net  balance  of  funds  in  the  hands  of  agents  for  paying  army  pen- 
sions at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  was  $1,300,289  35,  and  the  net  bal- 
ance of  funds  in  the  hands  of  agents  for  paying  na\'y  pensions  was 
$235,302  94.  (This  amount  was  for  payment  of  pensions  due  July  1, 
1869.) 

The  total  amount  in  the  hands  of  agents  for  paying  all  classes  of  pen- 
sions was  $1,535,592  29. 

CONDmON  OF  THE  NAVY  FUND. 

The  condition  of  the  navy  pension  fund  for  the  present  fiscal  year  may 
be  inferred  from  the  following :  The  amount  paid  for  navy  i)en8ioDS, 
which  are  chargeable  to  said  fund  last  year,  was  $430,016  04;  there  will 
be  abided  this  year  an  additional  charge  imposed  by  law  for  "Navy  hos- 
pital support"  of  $63,100;  making  a  total  of  $493,116  04. 

The  interest  on  the  principai  of  the  navy  fund  is  $420,000  in  currency, 
which  will  leave  a  probable  excess  over  income  of  $73,116  04. 

PENSIONS  GRANTED  PRIOR  TO  1861. 

The  only  revolutionary  soldier  who  was  on  the  pension  rolls  at  date 
of  lafit  annual  report  of  this  office,  Daniel  F.  Bakeman,  pensioned  by 
special  act  of  Congress,  died  on  the  5th  of  April,  ultimo. 

Nancy  Serena,  widow  of  Joseph  Serena,  of  Pennsylvania,  the  only 
representative  on  the  pension  rolls  of  the  widows  of  the  revolutionary 
war,  who  was  married  prior  to  the  close  of  the  war,  (1783,)  drew  her 
pension  to  March  4, 1869,  at  the  Pittsburg  agency. 

Of  the  widows  of  the  revolutionary  war  married  after  1783,  and  before 
1794,  there  are  fifty-four  surviving ;  of  those  married  prior  to  1800,  and 
subsequent  to  1794,  thirty -eight ;  and  of  those  married  since  1800,  seven 
hundred  and  ninety-five ;  making  a  total  of  eight  hundred  and  eighty- 
seven  revolutionary  widows  now  upon  the  rolls,  one  less  than  the  num- 
ber returned  last  year. 

Those  who  married  prior  to  1800,  and  to  whom  a  stipend  of  $100  addi- 
tional was  granted  by  the  act  of  February  18,  1867,  there  are  ninety- 
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three,  who  reside  as  follows :  In  Maine,  nine ;  New  Hampshire,  seven  ; 
Vermont, three ;  Massachnsetts,  six;  Connecticnt,  live;  New  York,  fif- 
teen ;  New  Jersey,  two ;  Pennsylvania,  six ;  Virginia,  eight ;  West  Vir- 
ginia, two;  Ohio,  three;  Michigan,  one;  Kentucky,  nine;  Tennessee, 
three ;  North  Carolina,  seven ;  Louisiana,  one ;  District  of  Columbia,  six. 
Of  \udow8  and  children  of  soldiers  who  served  in  the  wars  subse- 
quent to  the  revolution,  and  prior  to  1861,  there  are  now  1,298  on  the 
rolls,  a  decrease  of  only  5  since  the  last  annual  report. 

BOUNTY  LAND. 

In  the  bounty  land  division  there  were  issued  during  the  year  ending 
Septeml>er  30,  1869,  1,650  original  land  warrants  for  260,040  acres,  as 
follows:  1,579  for  160  acres,  amounting  to  252,640  acres;  45  for  120 
acres,  amounting  to  5,240  acres ;  24  for  80  acres,  amounting  to  1,920 
acres ;  2  for  40  acres,  amounting  to  80  acres ;  and  102  duplicate  war- 
rants as  follows :  55  for  160  acres ;  23  for  120  a<;re8 ;  21  for  80  acres ;  and 
3  for  40  acres. 

Of  original  applications  received  there  were  1,651,  and  of  claims  sus- 
pended there  were  3,751. 

RECAPITULATION. 

Annexed  is  a  recapitulation  of  the  number  of  claims  received  and  the 
disposition  thereof;  the  amount  paid  for  pensions  at  the  agencies;  the 
nnmber  of  pensioners  on  the  rolls ;  the  yearly  amount  of  pension ;  and 
the  total  yearly  amount  on  the  rolls,  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1869. 

The  number  of  original  claims  admitted  was  as  follows:  Army  inva- 
lids, 6,745;  army  widows,  orphans,  and  dependent  relatives,  14,564; 
nan-  invalids,  172 ;  navy  widows,  orphans,  and  dependent  relatives,  209 : 
total  23,196. 

The  number  of  increase  claims  a<lmitted  was  as  follows :  Army  inva- 
lids, 2,908;  army  widows,  orphans,  and  dependent  relatives,  11,998 ;  navy 
invalids,  57 ;  navy  widows,  orphans,  and  dependent  relatives,  101 ;  total, 
15,064. 

The  amount  paid  for  pensions  at  the  agencies  was  $28,422,884  08,  as 
follows:  Army  invalids,  $9,383,714  48;  armv  widows,  ori)haus,  and  de- 
pendent relatives,  $18,609,153  56;  navy  invalids,  $125,640  81 ;  navy 
widows,  orphans,  and  dependent  relatives,  $304,375  53. 

The  number  of  pensioners  on  the  rolls  was  187,963,  as  follows:  Army 
invalids,  31,579;  army  widows,  orphans,  and  dependent  relatives, 
H>3,546 ;  navy  invalids,  1,280 ;  navy  widows,  orphans,  and  dependent 
relatives,  1,558. 

The  yearly  amount  of  pension  on  the  rolls  was  $21,305,484  57,  as  fol- 
lows :  Army  invalids,  $7,362,804  28;  army  widows,  o  phans,  and  depen- 
dent relatives,  $13,567,679  19;  navy  invalids,  $118,171  10;  navy  widows, 
on^hans,  and  dependent  relatives,  $256,830. 

EXHIBrr  OF  BUSINESS  DONE  IN  THE  BUREAU. 

Tliere  were  received  during  the  fiscal^  year  ending  June  30,  1869,  ap- 
pHi^tions  for  pensions,  under  the  act  of  July  14,  1862,  and  those  supple- 
mental thereto  as  follows :  Invalids,  22,720,  of  which  10,987  were  origi- 
nal, and  11,733  for  increase ;  of  these,  20,598  were  disi>osed  of  by  the 
e^xaminers,  viz :  16,470  admitted,  i.  c,  6,745  original,  and  9,725  for  in- 
<-reaae  ;  and  4,128  rejected ;  t.  c,  2,715  original,  and  1,953  for  increase. 
Widows  and  dependent  relatives,  18,313,  of  which  14,564  were  origi- 
nal, 2,107  for  increase,  and  1,642  for  arrears ;  23,115  were  disposed 
of  by  the  examiners  as  follows :  20,638  admitted,  of  which  15,994  were 
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original,  2,721  for  increase,  and  1,923  for  arrears ;  and  2,477  rejected,  of 
which  1,756  were  original,  324  for  increase,  and  397  for  arrears. 

Total  number  of  claims  received,  41,033 ;  37,108  admitted  and  6,605 
rejected  by  examiners,  leaving  62,101  cases  to  be  disposed  of  by  them. 

The  average  monthly  receipts  were  3,419  5-12,  and  the  average  monthiy 
disposals,  3,642f . 

There  were  received  950  claims  for  pensions  under  acts  prior  to  Jnly 
14,  1862,  and  under  the  13th  section  of  the  act  of  July  27,  1868,  of 
which  83  were  original  applications  for  pensions  due  soldiers  who  served 
in  the  war  of  1812,  Florida  and  Mexican  wars ;  and  56  original  and  811 
for  increase  filed  by  their  widows ;  of  the  claims  filed  by  invalids  there 
were  4  original  and  74  for  increase  admitted,  and  20  original  rejected ;  of 
the  claims  filed  by  widows  and  dependent  relatives,  3  original  and 
709  for  increase  were  admitted,  and  25  original  and  1  for  increase  re- 
jected.   Number  of  the  above-named  claims  di8i)Osed  of,  738. 

There  were  10  claims  received  of  widows  of  soldiers  who  served  in 
the  -revolutionary  war,  and  299  were  disposed  of  by  the  examiners;  4 
original  and  295  for  increase  being  admitted. 

EXAMINING  SURGEONS. 

The  subjoined  list  comprises  the  names  of  the  examining  surgeons  for 
this  office,  designated  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  eighth 
section  of  the  act  of  July  14, 1862,  and  acting  as  such  at  this  date: 

CONNECTICUT. 


Name. 

Post  office  address. 

Counties. 

A.  L.  WiUiams 

Brookfield 

Fairfield. 

H.  L.  W.  Burritt 

Bridirenort 

Do. 

Eli  F.  Hendrick 

Danbnrv 

Do. 

Moses  B.  Pardee 

South  Norwalk 

Enfield 

Do. 

Rial  Strickland 

Hartford. 

B.  N.  ComiiiflTs 

New  Britain 

Do. 

William  R.  BrowneU 

Hartford 

Do. 

Georcre  C.  Jarvis 

....do 

Do. 

James  Welch . ...... ...... ...... ...... 

West  Winsted 

Litchfield. 

G.  B.  Maltbie 

Falls  Villaffe 

Do. 

David  E.  Bostwick 

Litchfield 

Do. 

G.  H.  Atwood - 

Woodburv 

Do. 

Harmon  W.  Shove - 

do 

Do. 

J.  K.  Bacon -. 

New  Milford 

Do. 

Miner  C.  Hazen  ..-- 

Haddam  ...... 

Middlesex. 

Rufus Baker 

Middletown. 

Do. 

Henrv  Pieroont 

New  Haven 

New  Haven. 

Charles  A.  Gallairher 

do 

Do. 

Robert  M.  Lord 

New  London  ...... .... 

New  London. 

A,  W.  Nelson 

....do 

Do. 

Ralnh  Farnsworth 

Norwich 

Do. 

John  B.  Lewis 

Rockville 

Tolland. 

Stephen  G.  Rislev 

....do 

Do. 

Samnel  Hutchins 

West  KiUingly 

Willimantic 

Windham. 

David  C.  Card 

Do. 

CAUFORNIA. 


C.  C.  Gordon 


San  Francisco. 
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DELAWABE. 


Name. 

Post  office  address. 

Counties. 

Itttc  Jump 

D.W.MtuU 

C.  W.  Jones 

aD.Mawhall 

Dover 

Kent. 

Wilminfirton 

New  Castle. 

|....do.  :. !..;.".!!; 

Do. 

1    •                 .-......-....--. 

'  Dover 

Kent. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 


W.W.  Potter..., 
George  RMUler. 

John  Walter 

A.T.Anrasta 

S-J-RjuTcUffe.... 


Washington. 

....do 

do 

..-.do 

Georgetown - 


Washington. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


ILLINOIS. 


Joieph  Bobbins 

S»niwl  A.  Amery 

CluriM  H.  Evans 

Jieqoes  Ravold 

John  Bond 

Junes  N.Allen 

C.  C.  Lattimer 

£.  S.  Blanchard 

D.Frank  Etter 

H-  C.  McPherson 

^inrton  Somers 

H.C.8haw 

F.R.  Payne 

LW.Boyles 

Junf»  Portmess 

Aaron  Ferguson 

V.R,  Bridges 

Otrhard  C.  PaoU.  ... 

William  A.  Knox 

Hfnrj-  M.  Lyman 

SamnelJ.  Jone« 

WiUUm  C.  Ljrman.  . 

J.R.G01T 

John  M.  Wood  worth. 

*  •  A-  Enunons 

I*wi  N<f  wcomb 

l*tq)hen  D.  Meserve  . 
«Mnnel  T.  Ailing .... 

Iwac  W.  (^a^^•in 

Xaham  £.  Ballon 

J«*ui  Wright 

JamM  L.  R4^t 

Abram  J.  Miller 

L.  W.  Lowe 

Lewis  W.  Smith 

Rirbard  T.  Higgins. . 

8«Tial>as  Molloy 

Reuben  K.  McDowell 
(Jforge  W.Wright... 
Jo«^W.  Redden... 

Jamwi  B.  Samuel 

John  AntU. 

K.E.Wp|bom'* 

Charlc«Hay [[[ 


Quincy. 

do. 
Cairo. 

Greenville 

Versailles 

Mount  Sterling 

Princeton 

Neponset 

Mount  Carroll . 
Beardstown.  .. 

Urbana 

Homer 

Marshall 

Clay  City 

Xenia 

Charleston 

Mattoon 

Chicago 


...do.  .. 

do.  .. 

....do.  .. 
....do.  .. 

do.  .. 

...do.  .. 
Palatine. 
Robim^on 
Neoga. 


Sycamore.  ... 
Sandwich.  ... 

Clinton 

Tuscola,   

Paris 

Albion 

Effingham 

Vnndalia 

Frankfort.  ... 
Lewistown  . . . 

Canton 

Shawneetown 

Carrollton 

Morris 

McLeansboro*. 
Warsaw 


Adams. 

Do. 
Alexandria. 
Bond. 
Brown. 

Do. 
Bureau. 

Do. 
Carroll. 
Cass. 
Champaign. 

Do. 
Clark. 
Clay. 

Do. 
Coles. 

Do. 
Cook. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Crawford. 
Cumberland. 
De  Kalb. 

Do. 
De  Witt. 
Douglas. 
Edgar. 
Edwards. 
Effingham. 
Fayette. 
Franklin. 
Fulton. 

Do. 
Gallatin. 
Greene. 
Grundy. 
Hamilton. 
Hancock. 
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Illinois — Continaed< 


Name. 


John  K.  Boude 

Albert  De  Lezyuski. . 

C.M.Clark 

William  C.  Brown  . . . 

William  J.  Fain 

John  W.  Lawrence.  . 

John  H.  Maxwell 

Joseph  O.  Hamilton  . 

E.  D.  Kittoe 

George  Bratton 

Joseph  H.  Way 

O.  D.  Howell 

D.  W.  Young 

J.  W,  Spaulmng 

George  W.  Foote 

Jason  Duncan 

E.  S.  Cooper 

Benjamin  S.  Cory 

Aaron  Lewis 

Chester  Hard 

Daniel  D.  Thompson. 

Oliver  Everett 

J.  R.  Corbus 

Eliab  W.  Capron 

Samuel  Sargent 

Gamer  W.  Bane 

Abner  Hagar 

H.  W.  Richardson 

Eli  K.  Crothers 

Henry  Conkling , 

Ira  B".  Curtis 

John  P.  Matthews 

JohnH.  Wier 

A.  S.  Haskell 

John  L.  Hallam 

Allen  T.  Barnes 

J.  L.  Rainey 

Isaac  H.  Reeder 

Kendall  £.  Rich 

Carl  Reichmann 

P.  L.  Dieffcnbacher. . . 

.John  H.  Scott 

Thomas  S.  Stan  way . . . 
Engelbert  Voerster... 

Johns.  Hillis 

Henry  Jones 

William  W.  Burns 

F.  A.  McNeill 

Israel  J.  Guth 

William  N.  Bottomly. 

John  McLean 

Byron  B.  Jones. 

Benjamin  Norris 

H.  W.McCoy 

C.  T.  Jones 

Andrew  B.  Beattie 

George  W.  Carrothers 

Thomas  Gait 

Samuel  C.  Plummer  . . 

F.  B.  McNeal 

Ferdinand  Rubach.  .. 

Thomas  S.  Hening 

Henry  C.  Barrell 

Clark  Roberts 


Post  office  address. 


Carthage 

Rosiclare 

Galva 

Geneseo 

Murphysboro' . . 

Carbondalo 

Newton 

Jersey  ville 

Galena 

Vienna 

Kankakee  City 

Aurora 

....do 

Galesburg 

do 

Knox  ville 

Henderson 

Waukegan 

....do.^ 

Ottawa 

do 

Dixon , 

Amboy 

Pontiac 

Lincoln  

Macomb 

Marengo , 

Woodstock 

Bloomington  .., 

do , 

Decatur , 

Carlinville , 

Edwardsville . . . 

Alton , 

Centralia 

....do 

Salem 

Lacon 

Wenona 

Bath 

Havana 

Metropolis 

New  Boston 

Waterloo 

Hillsboro* 

Jacksonville 

Polo 

Mt.  Morris 

Peoria 

Tamaroa 

Du  Quoin 

Monticello 

Pittsfield 

Golconda 

Chester 

Red  Bud 

Olney 

Rock  Island.  ... 

...do 

Harrisburg 

Belleville 

Springfield 

do 

Winchester 


Counties. 


Hancock. 

Hardin. 

Henry. 

Do. 
Jackson. 

Do. 
Jasper. 
Jersey. 
Jo  Daviess. 
Johnson. 
Kankakee. 
Kane. 
Do. 
Knox. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Lake. 
Do. 
La  Salle. 

Do. 
Leo. 

Do. 
Livingston. 
Logan. 
McDonongh. 
McHenrv. 

Do. 
McLean. 

Do. 
Macon. 
Mac^oupin. 
Madison. 

Do. 

Marion. 

Do. 

Do. 

Marshall. 

Do. 
Mason. 

Do. 
Massac. 
Mercer. 
Monroe. 
Montgomeiy. 
Morgan. 
Ogle. 
Do. 
Peoria. 
Perry. 
Do. 
Piatt. 
Pike. 
Pope. 
Randolph. 

Do. 
Richland. 
Rock  Island* 

Do. 
Saline. 
St.  Clair. 
Sangamon. 

Do. 
Scott. 
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Illinois — Contmned. 


Name. 


Poet  office  address. 


Eno8  Penwell 

Thomas  Hall 

Benjamin  T.  Backley. 
Samuel  J.  Bnmstead . . 
Gwp  W.  Schachard. 

Philip  H.  Barton 

John  J.  Leacber 

John  A.  Young 

ElihnH.  Henry 

John  D.  Cope 

FYancis  Ronalds 

Frank  J.  Foster .. 

Henry  Utley 

Abiaha  S.  Hudson 

Henry C.  Donaldson.. 

C.A.Gri«wold 

J.F.Dwjgett 

Henry  FTWoodruff... 

Junes  Davidson 

GwrgeLOwen 

Jibci  B.  Lyman 

James  McCann 


Shelbyville. 

Toulon 

Freeport  .. 

Pekin 

Jonesboro*. 

Danville... 

Mt.  Carmel. 

Monmouth 

Irviugton. 

Fairfield . . . 

GrayviUe... 

Carmi 

Sterling 

Morrison  .. 

Fulton 

Lockport... 

Joliet 

Marion 

Bainbridge 
Rockford . . , 
El  Paso.  .. 


Counties. 


Shelby. 

Stark. 

Stephenson. 

TazeweU. 

Union. 

Vermilion. 

Wabash. 

Warren. 

W^ashiugton. 

Wavne. 

White. 

Do. 
Whitesides. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Will. 

Do. 
Williamson. 

Do. 
Winnebago. 
Woodford. 


INDLANA. 


Thomas  T.Dorwin 

Benjamin  S.  Woodworth. 

JimeaaGregg 

JohnaPord. 

PnerDrayer 

A«a  Coleman 

Jwnes  M.  Justice 

LW.Beckwith 

Robert  H.Culbertson... 

W.P.Dunn 

£«  R.  Hawn 

John  A.  8eudder 

^  H.Harding 

John  L.  Wooden 

^oJomon  Stough 

JohnC.Hehn 

R-  M.  Welman 

M.M.  UtU 

C.8.Frink 

^nel  W.Vance 

wiUiainA.Clapp 

William  L.  Wilson 

SwraelJ.  Weldon 

J5»«o»s  H.  Conner 

guttles  L.  White 

W.  P.  Welbom 

William  Lomax  . . . 

Jtmea  A.  Minick .'. 

J-M.  Harrah 

Wifliam  J.  Hoadley 

"ttc  Mendenhall 

^r|fe  W.  RiddeU 

WiUiam  B.  Cooper 

'•  8.  C.  Orayston 

Amoal-Vxist 

Jamcn  H.  Loufhridire. . . 


Decatur. 
Fort  Wayne. 

do. 
Columbus. 
Hartford  Citj' 
Logansport. 

do. 

Jefferson  ville 

Bowling  Green  . . 

Frankfort 

Leavenworth 

Washington 

Lawrenccburg. .. 

Greensburg 

Waterloo  City... 

Muncie 

Jasper 

Goshen 

Elkhart 

Connersville 

New  Albany 

Attica 

Covington 

Metamora 

Rochester 

Princeton 

Marion 

Point  Commerce. 

Bloomfield 

Danville 

Newcastle 

Knightstown 

Kokomo 

Huntington. 

Seymour , 

Rensselaer 

Jay 


Adams. 
Allen. 

Do. 
Bartholomew. 
Blackford. 
Cass. 

Do. 
Clark. 
Clay. 
Clinton. 
Crawford. 
Daviess. 
Dearborn. 
Decatur. 
De  Kalb. 
Delaware. 
Dubois. 
Elkhai-t. 

Do. 
Fayette. 
Floyd. 
Fountain. 

Do. 
Franklin. 
P^ilton. 
Gibson. 
Grant. 
Green. 

Do. 
Hendricks. 
Henry. 

Do. 
Howard. 
Huntington. 
Jackson. 
Jasper. 
Jay. 
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Indiana — Continned. 


Name. 


WiUiam  Collins 

James  C.  Burt 

E.  H.  Peck 

Silas  C.  Sapp 

Leonard  Barber 

E.  G.White 

Harvey  Pettibone  .  - . . 

Luther  Brusie 

Joseph  Stillson 

George  W.  Mears 

J.J.Wright 

F.  S.  Newcomer 

George  W.  Clippinger. 

James  K.  Bigelow 

Nehemiah  Sherman. . . 
Stephen  H.  Brittain  .. 

J.  O.  Ward 

James  F.  Dodds 

Milton  Hemdon 

B.  D.  Blackstoue 

Jethro  A.  Hatch 

S.  W.  Lemon 

S.T.Williams 

F.  W.  Ferriss 

Joshua  T.  Belles 

Hiram  Alvord 

Charles  Faiss 

John  Hawkins 

Edwin  V.  Spencer 

Henry  M.  Beer 

I.  B.  Washburn 

Samuel  Fisher 

Richard  Bosworth 

William  Anderson 

Lewis  Humphreys 

John  Perry 

Charles  W.  Oabbert  ., 

J.  B.  Hoag 

Thomas  B.  Williams.. 

James  R.  Hinkle 

E.  S.  Gale 

Thomas  Chestnut 

William  M.  OrUi 

M.  V.  B.  Newcomer.  .. 

A.  W.  Piukerton 

H.  M.  Harvey 

Isaac  B.  Hedges 

E.  V.  Ball 

Jason  HoUoway 

Joseph  Jones 

T.  J.  Johnson 

William  Dickey 

Elias  Fisher 

S.  B.  Bushnell 

R.  M.  Delzell 


Post  office  address. 


Madison 

Vernon 

Vincennes 

^^arsaw 
Wolcott^sMilis 

La  Grange 

Crown  Point . . . 

Laporte 

Bedford 

Indianapolis... 

....do.  : 

do 

do 

....do 

Plymouth 

Loogootee 

Peru 

Bloomington  .. 
Crawfordsville. 
Martinsville.  .. 

Adriance 

Albion 

Kendallsville  . . 

Paoli 

Spencer 

Rockville 

Cannelton 

Petersburg 

Mount  Vernon . 

Valparaiso 

Star  City 

Greencastle 

Winchester 

Versailles , 

South  Bend 

Shelby  ville 

Rockport 

Knox 

Angola 

Sullivan 

Vevay 

Lafayette 

....do 

Tipton 

Liberty 

Evansville 

Cliuton 

Terre  Haute — 

Wabash 

Williamsport . . 

Boon  ville 

Cent  rev  ille 

Richmond 

Monticello 

Reynolds 


IOWA. 


Counties. 


Jefferson. 

Jenning8> 
Knox. 
Kosciusko. 
La  Grange. 

Do. 
Lake. 
Laporte. 
Lawrence. 
Marion. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
MarshalL 
Martin. 
Miami. 
Monroe. 
Moutgomeiy. 
Morgan. 
Newton. 
Noble. 

Do. 
Orange. 
Owen. 
Parke. 
Perry. 
Pike. 
Posey. 
Porter. 
Pulaski. 
Putnam. 
Randolph. 
Ripley. 
St.  Joseph. 
Shelby. 
Spencer. 
Stark. 
Steuben. 
Sullivan. 
Switzerland. 
Tippecanoe. 

Do. 
Tipton. 
Union. 
Vanderbeig. 
Vermillion. 
Vigo. 
Wabash. 
Warren. 
Warrick. 
Wayne. 

Do. 
White. 

Do. 


LH.  Hedge 

N.Udell 

William  S.  Boyd 

S.  N.  Pierce 

L.  J.  Alleman  . . 


Waukon  ... 
Centreville , 

Vinton 

Cellar  Falls. 
Montana  •• . 


Allamakee. 
Appanoose. 
Benton. 
Black  Hawk. 
Boone. 
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Iowa — Continned. 


Name. 


J(^n  6.  House 

J.  F.  Kennedy 

H.1L  Mixer 

John  Low 

i-RHanna 

A.  R  Ireland 

Albert  W.  Morgan 

Ohariei  H.  Lothrop... 

K.  J.  SheltoD 

John  P.  Fmley 

J.  M.  Lanoing 

Philip  Harvey 

William  Watson 

r.C.  Parker 

J.S.Httrd 

J.X.Penn 

XW.Smith 

E-  B.  Fenn 

John  W.  Gustine 

J.  R.  BOTfl^KH 

John  H.  diBack 

A.W.McCliire 

J.W.Reed 

William  M.  E<ldy 

Photon  L.  Lake* 

**«y»min  M.  Failor. . . 

Bi«'hard  J.  Mohr 

H<"nry  Mormv 

William  M.  Skinner. . . 

t-T.Mellett 

H-W.Selbv 

H.T.Cl«iver 

K.  H-  Wyman 

A-C.RoWrts 

HmiyRistine 

'••  L  Carhart 

J- F.  Grimes 

H-Heed 

!>•  I>.  DaviMon 

!*•  A.  Hoffinan 

H-  C.  Huntsman 

J  T.French 

J«nies  Lang 

^-  G.  Frigbie 

W.  B.  CooMus 

>  M-Cobb 

Hfwy  M.  I)*»an 

X.  L  Van  Sandt 

VG.  Field 

(  harien  H.  Rawson  ... 

Hpury  OftYmme 

KmU-D  Sean* 

Uci mi  French 

W.F.Prck  

<;forKe  J5titZ4*ll 

•*  C.Roger* 

William  Craig 

WiniamUOrT 

M-A^DmhieH 

^'^illiamMK'lelland.. 

KD.Whrmiail 

"  •  L.  Xiebol«an 

H.  C.  Bnn» 

^■eorge  W.  Vanderhull 


Poet  office  address. 


Independence  . . 

Tipton 

New  Hampton.. 

McGregor 

Elkader 

Camauche 

DeWitt 

Lyons 

Bloomfield 

Leon 

Manchester 

Burlington 

Dubuque 

Fayette 

Hampton 

Sidney 

Charles  City.... 
Guthrie  Centre  . 

Panora 

Webster  City . . . 

Eldora 

Mount  Pleasant. 
Lime  Springs . . . 

Marengo 

Maqnoketa  City 

Newton 

Fairfield 

Iowa  City 

Anamosa 

Monticello 

Sigoumey 

Keokuk  

....do 

Fort  Madison  . . . 

Marion 

Mount  Vernon . . 

Wapello 

Chariton 

Winterset 

Oskaloosa 

....do 

Knoxville 

Marshalltown  .. 

MitcheU 

Albia 

Muscatine 

...do 

Clarinda 

Des  Moines 

...do 

Council  Bluffii . . 

Grinnell 

Davenport 

...do.  ..; 

Nevada 

Toledo 

Keosauqua 

Ottumwa 

Hartford 

Washington 

Corydon 

Fort  Dodge 

Decorah 

Sioux  City 


Counties. 


Buchanan. 
Cedar. 
Chickasaw. 
Clayton. 

Do. 
Clinton. 

Do. 

Do. 
Davis. 
Decatur. 
Delaware. 
Des  Moines. 
Dubuque. 
Fayette. 
FrankUn. 
Fremont. 
Floyd. 
Guthrie. 

Do. 
Hamilton. 
Hardin. 
Henry. 
Howard. 
Iowa. 
Jackson. 
Jasper. 
Jetterson. 
Johnson. 
Jones. 

Do. 
Keokuk. 
Lee. 

Do. 

Do. 
Lynn. 

Do. 
Louisa. 
Lucas. 
Madison. 
Mahaska. 

Do. 
Marioto. 
Marshall. 
Mitchell. 
Monroe. 
Muscatine. 

Do. 
Page. 
Polk. 

Do. 
Pottawatomie. 
Poweshiek. 
Scott. 

Do. 
Story. 
Tama. 
Van  Boren^ 

Do. 
Warren, 
Washington. 
Wayne. 
Webster. 
Winneshiek. 
Woodbury. 
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KANSAS. 


Name. 

Post  office  address. 

Connties. 

William  Wakefield 

Humboldt 

Allen. 

Oeorcre  W.  CooDer 

Gamett 

Anderson. 

William  J.  Biircre 

Atchison 

Atchison. 

J.  8.  Redfield 

Fort  Scott 

Bourbon. 

William  Street 

Baxter  Springs 

Le  Roy 

Cherokee. 

T,  H.  Shannon 

Coffee. 

I.  S.  Martin 

Hip^hland 

Doniphan. 

Douglas. 

Franklin. 

Alonzo  Fuller 

Lawrence 

Henrv  S.  De  Ford 

Ottawa 

Selden  W.  Jonc^ 

Leavenworth 

Leavenworth. 

O.  C.  Bender 

Monnd  City 

Linn. 

L.  B.  Hvatt 

.do 

Do. 

J.  W.  Tnieworthv 

Emnoria 

Lyon. 
Nemaha* 

J.  J.  Sheldon 

Seneca 

Hiram  S.  Roberts 

Manhattan 

Riley. 
Shawnee. 

D.  W.  Stonnont 

Toneka 

Beniamiu  Woodward 

Wyandotte 

Wyandotte. 

KENTUCKY. 


Samuel  K.  Rohrer  . . . 

W.  S.  Sharpe 

S.  V.  Firor 

Silas  Heston 

Robert  M.  Fairleigh  . 

James  Synipson 

Robert  C.  Wheeler... 

W.G.  Hunter 

A.  C.Wood 

J.  L.  Stockdell 

R,  P.  Samuel 

Hugh  Rodman 

William  C.  Johnson. . 

A.  S.  Lewis 

William  T.  McNees  . . 

Abraham  Addams 

C.J.Walton 

Levi  E.  Gaslee 

T.H.  Moore 

G.  V.  Holland 

Thomas  W.  Colescott 

Samuel  Brandeis 

George  W.  Griffiths. . 

J.  J.  Temple 

Oliver  P.  Hemdon.. . 

James  D.  Foster 

J.  F.  Pay  ton 

J.  R.  Bailey 

Thomas  A.  Duke 

W.H.  Hopper 

John  Shackleford 

C.  S.  Abell 

W,  B.  Green 

R.  Y.Thomas 

J.  F.  McMillan 

Tyler  Griffin 

James  H.  Barbour  . . . 

J.  W.F.Parker 

S.  W.Brown 

James  A.  Briggs 

A.  R.  Barton 


1 


Columbia 

Sharsburg 

Catlettsburg 

Hardensbnrg 

Hopkinsville 

Winchester 

Marion 

Burksville 

Owensboro' 

Lexington 

Poplar  Plains 

Frankfort 

Williamstown 

Greensburg 

Berry's  Station 

Cynthiana 

Munfordville 

Newcastle 

Madisonville 

McKee 

Louisville 

...do 

...do 

Covington 

Barbourville 

London  

Stanford 

Russellville 

Paducah 

Lebanon  

Maysville  . .' 

Harrodsburg  .' 

Tompkinsville 

Greenville 

Carlisle 

Hartford 

Falmouth 

Somerset 

Mount  Vernon 

Bowling  Green 

Whiteley  Court  HouBe 


Adair. 

Bath. 

Boyd. 

Breckenridge. 

Christian. 

Clark, 

Crittenden. 

Cumberland. 

Daviess. 

Fayette. 

Flemiujg. 

Franklin. 

Grant. 

Green. 

Harrison. 

Do. 
Hart. 
Henry. 
Hoplans. 
JaoJvHon. 
Jefferson. 

Do. 

Do. 
Kenton. 
Knox. 
Laurel. 
Lincoln. 
I^ogan. 
McCracken. 
Marion. 
Mason. 
Mercer. 
Monroe^ 
Mnhlenburg. 
Nicholas. 
Ohio.  * 
Pendleton. 
Pulaski. 
Rock  Casfle. 
Warren. 
Whiteley. 
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MAINE. 


Name. 


Beq|ainin  F.  Stnrgis  . 
fiei^jaium  Bnssey^  jr  , 

E.  G.  Decker 

Tbomis  A.  FoAter 

Alfred  MitcheU 

H.N.  Small 

John  H.  KimbaU  . . . . 

0.  P.  Tbompeon 

J.RSevery 

E.  8.  HannafoM 

OfOTf^  Parcher 

Frederick  R  Swazey 

W.C.  Collins 

i<«fphcnWh!tmore... 

J.  W.  Toward 

Atwood  Crosby 

CWles  K.  Germaine. 

MnR  Walker 

AUen  Blassom 

iMoiQel  Ford 

D.  Lowell  Lamson. . . 
Thonat  H.  Brown  . . . 
Wtlliiin  B.  Lapham. 

Kalpfa  K.  Jonea 

JameaC.  Weaton.... 
E«(OWie  F.  Sanger  . . . 

Mom  S.  Wilaon 

John  Benson , 

LrtW  Rogers 

O.X.Bradbnry 

^mFgt  A.  Wheeler. . . 
Beoianiin  Johnson . . , 

£•  A.  Tbompaon 

i^  B.  Sprague 

Iwael  Pntnam , 

CWlesW.  Snow..., 

MnG.  Brooks 

AG.  Peabody , 

LP.Babb 

f^ael  B.  Hnnter  . . 

Charles  £.  Swan 

CharksLMiUiken.. 

A  E.  Lincoln 

H.&Knowle8 

T.H.Jewett , 

John  L.  Allen 

^oah  Sanborn 

Flank  B.  MerriD 


Post  office  address. 


Counties. 


Auburn 

Houlton 

Ft.  Fairfield . . . 

Portland 

Brunswick 

Portland 

Bridt^ton 

Yarmouth 

Farmington  . . . 

PhiUips 

Ellsworth 

Bucksport 

....do 

Gardiner 

Augusta 

Waterville 

Rockland 

Union 

Boothbay 

Newcastle 

Fryeburg 

Paris 

Bryant's  Pond, 

Baingor 

....do 

....do 

Lincoln  

Newport 

Patten 

Soriugfield 

Oldtown 

Dover 

....do 

Milo 

Bath 

Skowhegan 

Belfast 

Machias 

Eastport 

East  Machias . . 

Calais 

Cherryfield.... 
Dennysville  ... 

Pembroke 

South  Berwick. 

Saco 

Sanford 

Alfred 


Androscoggin. 
Aroostook. 

Do. 
Cumberland. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
FYanklin. 

Do. 
Hancock. 

Do. 

Do. 
Kennebec. 

Do. 

Do. 
Kuox. 

Do. 
Lincoln. 

Do. 
Oxford. 

Do. 

Do. 
Penobscot. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do, 
Piscataquis.. 

Do. 

Do. 
Sagadahoc. 
Somerset. 
Waldo. 
Washington. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
York. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


MARYLAND. 


«■ 


C.aOhr 

J.  Robert  Ward 
K-E-Dorser  ... 
Heniy  W.  Owini 
A.  W.Dodge 
naaid  wTCaUieU 
0.  Lane  TaneyhUl 

J.  A  Wolf 

George  W.  Fay... 

K.RTiift 

T.KngCaiToU... 
T.E.liHebril.... 


Cumberland 
Gk>vanstown 

St.  Denis 

Baltimore  . . . 
....do 


....do 

do' 

....do 

....do 

Elkton.... 
Cambridge 
Frederick  . 


Alleghany. 
Baltimore. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Cecil. 

Dorchester. 
Frederick. 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 


Name. 


John  M.  Smith 

Oliver  S.  Root 

George  C,  Lawrence 

Eliphalet  Wright 

Horace  D.  Train 

N.S.  Babbitt 

Foster  Hooper 

John  H.  Machio 

Henrv'  B.  Hubbard 

Isaac  Smith,  jr 

John  Pierce 

W.  H.  Burleiffh 

Henrv'  C.  Perkins 

David  Choate 

Kendall  Flint 

Isaac  F.  Galloupe  . . 

Elienezer  Hunt .... 

Henry  M.  Chase 

Charles  L.  Fisk,  jr 

Adam  C.  Deane 

Edward  Barton 

Cvrus  Temple 

P!  L.  B.  Stickney 

Jame«  H.  Waterman  . . . 

William  Holbrook 

Albert  R.  Rice 

Samuel  A.  Fisk 

George  F.  Thomson 

Sanmel  Richardson 

Alonzo  Chapiu 

Nathan  Allen 

J.  Q.  A.  McCollister 

J.  L.  Sullivan 

Anson  P.  Hooker 

.James  H.  Wright 

John  B.  King 

Alexander  L.  B.  Monroe 
Joseph  G.  S.  Hitchcock . 

Alexander  Jackson 

James  M.  Underwood  . . 

F.  A.  Sawyer 

S.  B.  Spraguo 

William  H.  Page 

Horace  Chase 

George  Stevens  Jones. . 

John  W.  Fove 

J.  B.  Trcadwell 

A.  H.Wilson 

A.  B.  Bancroft 

Oramel  Martin 

Charles  W.  WTiitcomb  . . 

Alfred  Miller 

George  Jowett 

Joshua  Porter 

E.G.  Burnett 

George  M.  Morse 

John  G.  Metcalf 

Henry  Clarke 

Edward  M.  Wheeler 

Ira  Russell 

Joseph  W.  Hastings 


Post  office  address. 


Barnstable 

Pittsfield 

North  Adams  . . . 

Lee 

Sheffield 

North  Adams  . .  - 

Fall  River 

New  Bedford  . .  - 

Taunton 

Fall  River 

Edgartown 

Ijawrence 

Newburyport  . . . 

Salem 

Haverhill 

Lynn 

Danvers 

Lawrence 

Greenfield 

....do 

Orange 

Heath 

Chicopee 

Westfield 

Palmer 

Springfield 

Northampton . . . 

Belch  ertown 

Watertown 

Winchester 

Lowell 

Groton  Junction 

Maiden 

Cambridge 

Natick 

Nantucket 

Medway 

Foxborough 

Plymouth 

Abington 

Warenam 

Boston 


....do 

....do 

do 

....do 

....do 

South  Boston 

Chelsea 

Worcester 

Barre 

Fitchburg 

do 

North  Brookfield. 

Webster 

Clinton 

Mendon 

Worcester 

Spencer 

Winchendon 

Warren 


Counties. 


Bamst^ble. 
Berkshire. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Bristol. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Dukes. 
Essex. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Franklin. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Hamjiden. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Hampshire. 

Do. 
Middlesex. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Nantucket. 
Norfolk. 

Do. 
Plymouth. 

Do. 

Do. 
Suffolk. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Worcester. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
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MICHIOAN. 


Name. 


AbnmB.  Calkins 

D.  £.  Caahman 

John  Roberta 

Robert  F.Stratton 

WiDJam  T.  Doagan  . . . 

Stephens.  Cutter 

Zopher  T.  Slater 

WilliuD  A.  GibfiOQ 

Louis  W.  Fasqnelle  . . . 

Seneca  H.  Gage 

Chiriei  A.  Merritt 

8uinelM.Wilkm8.... 

Daniel  Clark 

Gilbert  E.  Waters 

RD.Ashton 

WniiMi  D.Scott 

John  W.FaUey 

Abiam  8.  Heaton 

Bennett  Richards 

Joseph  RHull 

In  H.  Bartholomew  . . . 

W««ley  Wight 

Winiim  B.  Tnomas  . . . 

DeloH  Braman 

JoiephTmmicliffJr.. 

James  S.  Reeves 

Homer  O.Hitchcock.. 

J.W.Fiiik 

AfTiDePeck 

<i«n)5i»  K.  Johnson 

Zen«E.  Bliss 

William  A.  Jackson . . . 

E.P.  Andrews 

^yene  Hale 

Charles  Rvnd 

Robert  C.Hutton 

Seth  L.  Andrews 

Thaam  W.  Hitchcock 

Eraest  L.  Shurley 

Jforgan  L.  Hewitt 

DwuelF.Woolley.... 

J.  H.  Whitehouse 

Edward  Dorsch 

SethSpragne 

W.O.  Wilkinson 

S.R.Woo8tcr 

J.C.Tatman 

H.  U  Green 

D.W.C.Wade 

JohaB.McPberson... 

Edwin  EUis 

J»«obaMcNett 

^'  L.  Morris 

Arphax  Famsworth . . 
^ymsM.  Stock  well... 
^^^Uiam  W.  Anderson. 

D.F.Alsdorf 

fayetle  Parsons 

!?.  L  Herrick 

F.C.Bateman 

WQliMn  Johnson 

JoJmT.Keablea 

I>»iTdA.Post 

Altiander  Ewing 


Post  office  address. 


Allegan 

Elk  Rapids  . . . 

Hastings 

St.  Joseph 

Niles 

Cold  Water. . . 
Battle  Creek  . . 

Marshall 

St.  John's 

Bellevue 

Charlotte 

Eaton  Rapids. 

Flint 

FentonviUe... 
Traverse  City . 

Ithaca 

Hillsdale 

Hancock 

Port  Austin... 
Lansing 

Stockbridge  . . 

Ionia 

Isabella 

Jackson 

East  Tawas . . 
Kalamazoo  . . . 

....do 

Lowell 

Grand  Rapids 

....do 

Lapeer 

Adrian 

Hudson 

Adrian 

Howell 

Romeo 

Mt.  Clemens . . 

Manistee 

Marquette  ... 
Big  Kapids  . . . 

Midland 

Monroe 

Greenfield 

Stanton 

Muskegon 

Newaygo 

Pontiac 

Holly 

Hart 

Ontonagon  . . . 
Grand  Haven. 

Holland 

East  Saginaw. 
Port  Huron . . , 

Lexington 

Corunna 

Burr  Oak 

Three  Rivers  . 
Centerville  . . . 

Vassar 

Decatur 

Ypsilanti 

Dexter 


Counties. 


Allegan. 
Antrim. 
Barry. 
Bemen. 

Do. 
Branch. 
Calhoun. 

Do. 
Clinton. 
Eaton. 

Do. 

Do. 
Genesee. 

Do. 
Grand  Traverse. 
Gratiot. 
Hillsdale. 
Houghton. 
Huron. 
Ingham. 

Do. 

Do. 
Ionia. 
Isabella. 
Jackson, 
lasco. 

Kalamazoo. 
Do. 
Kent. 

Do. 

Do. 
Lapeer. 
Lenawee. 

Do. 

Do. 
Livingston. 
Macomb. 

Do. 
Manistee. 
Marquette. 
Mecosta. 
Midland. 
Monroe. 
Montcalm. 

Do. 
Muskegon. 
Newaygo. 
Oakland. 

Do. 
Oceana. 
Ontonagon. 
Ottawa. 

Do. 
Sa^naw. 
Saint  Clair. 
Sanilac. 
Shiawassee. 
Saint  Joseph. 

Do. 

Do. 
Tuscola. 
Van  Buren. 
Washtenaw. 
Do. 
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Name. 

Post  office  address. 

Counties. 

William  F.  Breakev 

Ann  Arbor 

Washtenaw. 

LfOtiis  Davenwort 

Detroit 

Wayne. 
Do. 

James  A.  Brown 

....  do 

H.£.  Smith 

....do 

Do. 

MINNESOTA. 


Edward  J.  Davis  . . . 
C.  Euffene  Rogers. . . 
Joseph  B.  Griswold  . 

J.E.  Finch 

J.  J.  Everhard 

Edward  E.  Barden . . 

L.  Redmon 

Albert  C.Wed|Te.... 
Charles  N.  Hewitt  . . 

H.  H.  Kimball 

J.B.LeBlond 

Otis  Ayer 

V.  P.  Kennedy 

Orlenzer  Allen 

E.C.Cross 

Samuel  W^illey 

Brewer  Mattocks .  . . 

L.  W.  Dennistm 

J.  L.  Wakefield 

Benjamin  R.  Palmer 
Albert  E.  Senkler . . . 

Solomon  Blood 

William  L.  Lincoln  . 

H.W.Spafford 

L.  D.  Mcintosh 

Franklin  Staples  . . . 


Mankato 

Carver 

Taylor's  Falls 

Hastings 

Mantorville  . . 
Alexandria  . . . 

Preston 

Albert  Lea  . . . 
Redwing.... 
Minneapolis . . 
Brownsville  - . 

Le  Sueur 

Greenleaf 

Austin 

Rochester 

St.  Paul 

....do 

Faribault 

Shakopee  

Sauk  Centre. 

St.  Cloud 

Owatonua 

Wabashaw  ... 

Lake  City 

Waseca 

Winona 


Blue  Earth. 

Carver. 

Chisaga 

Dakato. 

Dodge. 

Douglas. 

Fillmore. 

Freeborn. 

Goodhue. 

Hennepin. 

Houston. 

Le  Sueur. 

Meeker. 

Mower. 

Olmstead. 

Ramsey. 

Do. 
Rice. 
Scott. 
Steams. 
Do. 
Steele. 
Wabashaw. 

Do. 
Waseca. 
Winona. 


MISSOURI. 


Robert  H.  Brown  . . . 

Henry  Frosse 

Thomas  J.  Dunn 

John  R.Smith 

John  H.  Frizell 

W.S.Holland 

James  B.  Colegrove . 

Wesley  Jones 

Augustus  S.  Long. . . 
William  H. Black... 

A.  L.  Newman 

Patrick  Gilrov 

W.  H.  H.  Cundiff . . . . 
Philander  I.  Payne . . 

John  Baker 

John  Feltzor 

John  King 

J.C.Book 

G.  R.  Crockett 

Jonathan  E.Teift... 

Isaac  Coles 

George  W.  Newman. 
T.F.Leeoh 


Kirks  ville 

Savannah 

Rockport 

Keetsville 

Butler. 

Warsaw 

Lincoln 

St.  Joseph 

do 
Breckinridge . . . 

Kingston 

Cape  Girardeau. 
Pleasant  Hill . . . 

Waterloo 

Jeifersou  City . . 

Boonville 

Dadeville 

Stewartsville  . . . 

Albany 

Springfield 

Trenton 

Bethany 

Clinton 


Adair. 

Andrew. 

Atehison. 

Barry. 

Bates. 

Benton. 

Do. 
Buchanan. 

Do, 
CaldwelL 

Do. 
Cape  Girardeau. 
Cass. 
Clark. 
Cole. 
Cooper. 
Dade. 
De  Kalb. 
Gently 
Green. 
Grundy. 
Harrison. 
Henry. 
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Missouri— Oontinaed. 


Name. 


Michiel  Lelimer 

M.8aTillc 

T.R.Gonlding 

Johnston  Lykens 

F.Cooley 

Amo8H.Caffee 

A.W.Re«!e 

Lather  I. Matthews... 
WilBam  P.  Bool  ware . . 

N.RHocker 

J^nel  Shook 

Henry  J.  Churchman . . 

Benben  Barney 

John  Fee .'. 

P.A.Heitz 

W.D.Foster 

A.  W.  Chenoweth 

K.G.  Smith 

J.P.H.Gniy 

Hairy  J.  Maynard 

Joicph  B.  Diinn 

^'nncifl  Braeckleln 

JohnW.Trader 

W.E.Glenu 

E.M.Bartlett 

IT.Guthrie 

JMi«I.TWe 

J.G.Hart 

WiffiimBUir 

ifoody  Hanson 

Konk  G.Porter 

E.  A.  Clark 

June*  C.  WhitehiU  . . . 
>*'iffiamF.MitcheU... 
<iwge  W.  Wolgamott 

W*.  0.  McLeod 

JodDeWitt 

LRBeU 

J.  H.  Honser 


Post  office  address. 


Oreajon 

...lo 

Ironton 

Kansas  City . . 

do 

Carthaj^e 

Warrensburg  . 

Lebanon  

Liexington  .... 
Mount  Vernon 

Laclede 

Chillicothe  . . . 

....do 

Macon 

Palmyra 

Hannibal 

Pineville 

Princeton 

California 

Newtonia 

Mary  ville 

Westphalia . . . 

Sedaha 

Rolla 

Louisiana 

Platte  City  . . . 
WaynesviUe . . 

Union  ville 

Huutsville 

Fox 

St.  Louis 

....do 

....do 

Lancaster 

Memphis 

Shelby  ville  . . . 

Milan 

Potasi 

Grant  City  — 


Counties. 


Holt. 

Do. 
Iron. 
Jackson. 

Do. 
Jasper. 
Johnson. 
Laclede. 
Lafayette. 
Lawrence. 
Linn. 
Livingston. 

Do. 
Macon. 
Marion. 

Do. 
McDonald. 
Mercer. 
Moniteau. 
Newton. 
Nodaway. 
Osage. 
Pettis. 
Phelps. 
Pike. 
Platte. 
Pulaski. 
Putnam. 
Randolph. 
Ray. 
St.  Louis. 

Do. 

Do. 
Schuyler. 
Scotland. 
Shelby. 
Sullivan. 
Washington. 
Worth. 


NEW  HAMPSHIBE. 


l>»nd  B.  Nelson 

^Indrpw  J.  Thompson. 

JR.  Smith 

Thomas  J.  Sweatt  ... 
'ieoijpeW.  Tebbetts.. 

<ieofge  W.  Pierce 

Thomas  B.  Kittredge 

ynak  Bufflwe , 

Ani^iistns  Harris 

PWaeas  Spaldinir 

In  Su  Chase.. ..!.... 
Charke  H.  Bovnton  . 

Cjn»K.Kelley , 

J«>se  A-  Sanborn 

Jobn  A.  Dana 
LCBeaa  .....V.V.'. 
^'^^Diam  D.  Back .  . 
Albert  Smith.... 

J«»m  H.Catler 

Kvan  B.  Hammond . . 
FnoieU  N.  Gibwm 
FranciB  P.  Pitch... 


Gilford 

Laconia 

Wolf  borough  . 

Sandwich 

Ossipee 

Winchester  . . . 

Keene 

Lancaster 

Colebrook 

Haverhill 

Bristol 

Lisbon 

Plymouth 

Compton 

Holdemess  ... 

Lebanon  

Manchester  . . . 
Peterborough  . 
Mason  Village 

Nashua 

New  Ipswich . 
Milford 


Belknap. 

Do. 
Carroll. 

Do. 

Do. 
Cheshire. 

Do. 
Coos. 

Do. 
Grafton. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Hillsborough. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
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New  Hampshire — Continued. 


Name. 


J.  FrankFitts 

Benjamin  S.  Warren. 

R.  P.  J.  Tenney 

Albert  A.  Monlton  . . . 

William  G.  Perry 

William  Perry 

William  Laighton  . . . 
Jamea  H.  Crombie... 

Inie  M.  Gould 

James  H.  Wheeler... 
John  W.  Bucknam. . . 

B.  W.  Sargeant 

I.  S.  Ross 

Samuel  G.  Jarvis 

Thomas  Sanborn 


Post  office  address. 


Francestown 

Concord  

Pittsfield  . . . . 

Concord 

Exeter 

....do 

Portsmouth  . 

Deny 

Raymond  ... 

Dover  *. 

Great  Falls.. 
Rochester  . . . 
Great  Falls . . 
Claremont... 
Newport 


Connti^. 


Hillsborongh. 
Merrimack. 

Do. 

Do. 
Rockingham. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Strafford. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Sullivan. 

Do. 


NEW  JERSEY. 


H.  E.  Bowles 

Lewis  Jamison 

Bei\jamin  H.  Stratton. 

Lorenzo  F.  Fisler 

James  A.  Armstrong  . . 

Ephraim  Holmes 

Edwin  C.  Bidwell  .... 

A.  W.  Woodhull 

J.  D.  Osborne 

Charles  J.  Kipp 

Stephen  Persouett 

B.  A.  Watson 

I.  R.  Glenn 

T.  H.  Studdiford 

Charles  Hodge,  jr . 

James  B.  Coleman .... 

Azariah  D.  Newell 

Ezra  M.  Hunt 

Wm.  S.  Combs 

P.  C.  Barker 

James  Riley 

H.  C.  Van  Gieson 

Quinton  Gibbon 

Thomas  Ryerson 

J.  Q.  Steams 

Philip  F.  Brakeley.... 


Hammonton  . . . 
Bordentown . . . 
Mount  Holly  . . 

Camden 

....do 

Greenwich 

Vineland 

Newark 

....do 

....do 

Verona 

Jersey  City 

Reaville 

Lambertville  . . , 

Trenton 

....do 

New  Brunswick 

Metuchen , 

Freehold 

Morristown 

Suckasunny 

Paterson 

Salem 

New^ton , 

Elizabeth 

Belvidere , 


Atlantic. 
Burlington. 

Do. 
Camden. 

Do. 
Cumberland. 

Do. 
Essex. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Hudson. 
Hunterdon. 

Do. 
Mercer. 

Do. 
Middlesex. 

Do. 
Monmouth. 
Morris. 

Do. 
Passaic. 
Salem. 
Sussex. 
Union. 
Warren. 


NEW  YORK. 


John  R.  Hartshorn  . . 

Benjamin  Norton 

Charles  W.  Saunders 

Henry  H.  Lvman 

Wm.  ILCraic 

Herman  Benuell 

Charles  H.  Porter  . . . 

John  G.  Orton 

Oliver  T.  Bundy 

Thomas  J.  Williams  . 
Orrin  A.  Tompkins  . . 

John  L.  Eddy 

Thomas  J.  King 

E.  8.  Stewart 

Charles  McLouth 


Alfred 

Belmont 

Belfast 

Hume 

Albany 

...do 

...do 

Binghamton. 

Deposit 

Ellicotville . . 
Randolph  ... 

Olean  

Machias  ..  .. 
Ellicotville . . 
FranklinviUe 


Allegany. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Albany. 

Do. 

Do. 
Broome. 

Do. 
Cattarangns. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
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New  York — Continued. 


Name. 


EdwirdHftU 

r  Powers 
F.Cooper 

C.  L  Geoige 

James  D.  Satton 

Horace  C.  Taylor 

John  Spencer  ......... 

EREogere 

J.W.Kathbone 

George  B.  Jones 

M.C.  Belknap 

John K.  Stanchfield  ... 

WinnaSiU 

George  W.  Arery 

L  li  Johnson 

WflliamM.Coit 

Thomas  B.  Nichols 

AbqahP.Cook 

George  W.Bradford... 

a  K.  Buckley 

Alfred  Hasbroack 

George  L.  Sutton 

H.  N.  Loomis 

J.  E.  King 

H.R.  Hopkins 

Geoijge  B.  Pa^ 

WOlum  H.  Richardson 

Edwin  R.  Chase 

ITwodore  Gay 

Prter  R.  Furbeck 

William  L.  Johnson  . . . 

D.aOrton 

James  Jewell 

CV.Barnett 

Walter  B.  Chase 

John  Root 

Abfim  Haun 

Edward  a  Walker 

Charles  M.  Johnson 

CharittRowUnd 

James  T.  Bordick 

N.  W.  Leighton 

Winiam  McCoUom 

Alexander  R.  Gebbie. . . 

H.  8.  Hendee 

CD.  Bndd 

I^ren  J.  Ames 

Wm.B.  Alley 

Z.H.  Blake 

la  Spencer 

V.W.  Mason 

Stillinan  Spooner 

ftmkD.Beebe 

D.D.Chase 

H.  G.  Montgomery 

B.  L.  Hovey 

Morgan  Snyder 

Jeremiah  Snell 

Bwatio  Gilbert 

Wm.  M.  Cbunberlaine . 

G<wge8.Gale 

Thomas  F.  Smith 

P«Mniore Treadwell .. . 
F.  Ferguson 


Post  office  address. 


Auburn 

Moravia 

Niles 

Auburn 

...do 

Brocton 

Westfield 

Dunkirk 

Jamestown 

Cherry  Creek 

Sinclearville 

Elmira 

Bainbridge 

Norwich 

Greene 

Champlain 

Plattsburgh 

Hudson 

Homer 

Delhi 

Ponghkeepsie 

East  I-^hkill  . . . . 

Buffalo 

....do 

....do 

Crown  Point 

Westport 

Essex 

Malone 

Gloversville 

Johnstown 

Northampton 

Catskill 

Coxsackie 

Windham  Center 

Batavia 

Little  Falls 

Dion 

Watertown 

Brooklyn 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Lowville 

Deer  River 

Turin 

Mount  Morris 

Nunda  

DansviUe 

De  Ruyter 

Canastota 

Oneida 

Hamilton 

Morrisville 

Rochester 

....do 

Fort  Plain 

Port  Jackson 

FultonviUe 

New  York  City  .. 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 


Counties. 


Cayuga. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Chautauqua. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Chemung. 
Chenango. 

Do. 

Do. 
Clinton. 

Do. 

Columbia. 
Cortland. 
Delaware. 
Dutchess. 

Do. 
Erie. 

Do. 

Do. 
Essex. 

Do. 

Do. 

Franklin. 
Fulton. 

Do. 

Do. 
Green. 

Do. 

Do. 

Genesee. 
Herkimer. 

Do. 

Jefferson. 
Kings. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Lewis. 

Do. 

Do. 
Livingston. 

Do. 

Do. 
Madison. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Monroe. 

Do. 
Montgomery. 

Do. 

Do. 
New  York. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 
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New  York— Oontinaed. 


Name. 


Post  office  addrefls. 


Counties. 


.lames  L.  Kieman 

William  O'Meagher 

J.  H.  Helmer 

Horace  B.  Day 

C.  B.  Coveutry 

Alonzo  Churchill  1 

Robert  Frazier 

£.  A.  Mun^er 

Delos  A.  Crane 

Samuel  O.  Scudder 

J.V.Cobb 

T.  M.  Flandrau 

John  B.  Nold  

John  O.  Slocum 

Cleorge  W.  Cook 

John  B.  Chapin 

Harvey  Jewett 

H.  N.  Eastman 

Hazard  A.  Potter 

William  P.  Townsend. . 

D.W.Cooper 

James  Gordon 

James  W.  Randall 

Frank  S.  Low 

E.  A.  Huntincton 

Carrington  Macfarland 

D.  D.  Drake 

Horace  Lathrop 

Samuel  H.  Case 

John  J.  Sweet 

Addison  Ely 

Frederick  D.  Leute 

H.W.  Fowler 

R.  B.  Bontecou 

James  G.  Bacon 

Livinjifston  Ell  wood  . . . 

Jacob  Dockstader 

Wm.  Gulick 

GUbert  D.  Baley 

Rnfus  C.  Dunham 

Jeremiah  Dunn 

Alexis  H.  Cnittenden  . . 
Frederick  R.  Wagner  . . 
Joseph  W.  Robinson  . . . 
H.  C.May 

B.  F.  Sherman 

Samuel  C.  Wait 

C.  C.  Bates 

J.  H.  Ripley 

Jacob  L.  Hasbrouck  . . . 

Lucius  H.  Allen 

Henry  B.  Chase 

Solon  P.  Sackett 

Tliomas  S.  Dawes 

Abijah  Otis 

Robert  Loughran 

Waiiam  H.  Miller 

Charles  O.  T.  Gillman. . 
Nelson  Monroe 

E.  W.Howard 

A.W.  Holden 

E.  H.  Rockwood 

S.  Hiram  Plumb 

A.  F.Sheldon 


New  York  City  .. 

do 

Lockport 

Utica 

....do 

....do 

Camden 

Water  v^ille 

Holland  Patent.. 

Rome 

....do 

....do 

Boonville 

Camillus 

Syracuse 

Canandaigua 

do 

Geneva 

.-..do 

€U)shen 

Port  Jervis 

Newburg 

Albion 

Pulaski 

Mexico 

Oswego 

Central  Square  . . 

Cooperstown 

Oneonta 

Unadilla 

Carmel 

Cold  Spring 

Hoosick  Falls 

Troy 

Saratoga  Springs 

Schenectaoy 

Sharon  Springs  . . 

Watkins 

Havana 

Seneca  Falls 

Lodi 

Bath 

Addison 

Homellsville 

Corning 

Ogdensburg 

Gouvemeur 

Potsdam 

Massena 

Monticello 

Owego 

Ithaca 

....do 

Saugerties 

EUenviUe 

Kingston 

Sandy  HiU 

Salem 

Whitehall 

Warrensburg 

Glen^s  Falls 

Newark 

Red  Creek.- 

Lyons 


New  York. 

Do. 
Niagara. 
Oneida. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Onondaga. 

Do. 
Ontario. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Orange, 

Do. 

Do. 
Orleans. 
Oswego. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Otsego. 

Do. 

Do. 
Putnam. 

Do. 
Rensselaer. 

Do. 

Saratoga. 
Schenectady. 
Schoharie. 
Schuyler. 

Do. 
Seneca. 

Do. 
Steuben. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
St.  Lawrence. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Sullivan. 
Tioga. 
Tompkins. 

Do. 
Ulster. 

Do. 

Do. 
W^ashington. 

Do. 

Do. 
Warren. 

Do. 
Wayne. 

Do. 

Do. 
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New  York — Continued. 


Name. 

Post  office  addreRH. 

Counties. 

Wflliam  G.  David 

Lyons 

Wayne. 

Graitfe  B.  Uoham   .................... 

Yonkers 

Westchester. 

Plulind^T  Stt'wart 

Peekskill 

Do. 

(jMnm  J.  Fisher     .    .................. 

Sinir  SiniF 

Do. 

V.V.Eltine        

Tremont 

Do. 

S. Steohen  L^onnalierv. ...... ...... .... 

Rye 

Do. 

In  Shedd              

Arcade 

Wyoming. 
Do. 

John  C.  Pitts                           

Warsaw 

KkhardR.  C.  Bordwell 

Penn  Yan 

Yates. 

P.  M.  Hammond ...................... 

do 

Do. 

Oeoree  W.  BnindaiFe. ................. 

West  Dresden 

Do. 

C.LNeff 

P.  Henry  Clark 

William  M.  Eames 

WUIiam  Blackstone 

CharlegL.  Wilson 

William  G.  Kishler 

J.  M.  Todd 

J.SykesEly 

John  E.  West 

Thomas  W.  Gordon 

Joseph  S.  McNeeley 

i^QelM.  Stockon 

Joseph  S.  Carter 

John  H.  Rodi^ers 

H-McCssky 

A- T.Davis 

^  R  Ldghtner - 

D.S.  Silver 

t1ttrie«  L.  Fawcett 

Hi  Storgeon 

Enoch  Sanp 

^.  E.  HacKedom 

A.  E.  Jenner 

W.  H.  Jones 

Jicoh  Laisev 

H.  J.  Herrick 

Curtis  Otwell 

L  N.  Thacker 

Henry  Besse 

A.H.A«fcrd 

JowphK.  Beck 

SMMiel  M.  Smith 

E.RPullerton 

William  Ramsey 

<ieorge  W.  Livesay  ...1 . 

Orange  Pomeroy 

lieigh  McClung 

John  C.  Taylor 

William  H."  Dunham 

fieorge  K.  Taylor 

Wm^rn  H.  Mc Reynolds. 

William  I.  Wolfley 

P.  8.  Conner 

John  L.  Neilson 

J.F.White 

H.  D.Ballard 

W.H.PhilKp« 

WOUam  T.  Sharp 


OHIO. 


Lima 

Ashland 

Ashtabula 

Athens 

...do 

St.  Mary's.... 
Bridgeport  ... 
BamesviUe  . . . 
St.  Clairsville 
Georgetown  .. 

Hamilton 

Carrollton 

Urbana , 

Springfield  ... 

Batavia 

Wilmington  . 
New  Vienna . . 
WellsvUle  . . . . 
New  Lisbon . . . 

Salem , 

Coshocton  — 

Gallon 

Crestline 

Cleveland  — 

....do 

....do 

GreenviUe 

Defiance 

Delaware 

Sandusky  — 

Lancaster 

Columbus  ... 

....do 

Delta 

Gallipolis 

Chardon 

Xenia 

Cambridge  .. 

Fairview 

Cincinnati... 
....do 


...do  .. 
...do  .. 
...do  .. 
...do  .. 
Finlay  . 
Kenton. 
Cadiz  .. 


Allen. 
Ashland. 
Ashtabula. 
Athens. 

Do. 
Auglaize. 
Belmont. 

Do. 

Do. 
Brown. 
Butler. 
Carroll. 
Champaign. 
Clark. 
Clermont. 
Clinton. 

Do. 
Columbiana. 

Do. 

Do. 
Coshocton. 
Crawford. 

Do. 
Cuyahoga. 

Do. 

Do. 
Darke. 
Defiance. 
Delaware. 
Erie. 
Fairfield. 
Franklin. 

Do. 
Fulton. 
Gallia. 
Geauga. 
Green. 
Guernsey. 

Do. 
Hamilton. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Hancock. 
Hardin. 
Harrison. 
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Ohio— Continned. 


Name. 


J.  M.  Shoemaker 

WiUiam  H.  Wilson  . 

Jacob  Kirby 

William  C.  Hyde  . . . 

Joel  Pomerene 

James  B.  Ford 

Ira  L.  Babcock 

A.  B.  Monohan 

Enoch  Pearce 

E.  DeWitt  C.  Wing . 

Jacob  Stamp 

H.  C.  Beardslee 

Jonathan  Morris 

L.  T.  Ballon 

William  D.  Scarff . . . 

J.  Stronger 

Alexander  Steele  . . . 

S.  S.  Thorn 

Dennis  Warner 

Eli  Mygatt 

John  McCurdy 

Gteorge  W.  Brooks  . . 
Robert  L.  Sweney  . . 

J.  N.  Robinson 

Salmon  Hudson 

Augustus  C.  Barlow 

Horace  Coleman 

William  S.  Parker  . . 

William  Walton 

C.  McDermot 

HenryK.  Steele 

A.  S.  Weatherby 

C.  C.  Hildreth 

Thaddeus  A.  Reamy 

H.  Culbertson 

Joshua  H.  Brown... 

J.  W.  Kraps 

Porter  Yates 

Daniel  W.  Hixson  . . 

Nelson  E.  Jones 

W.  S.  Jones 

Charles  S.  Leonard  . 

A.  H.  Stephens 

L.  W.Moe 

William  Louj 
Waiiam  Wj 

Thomas  Stilwell 

Wm.  J.  McDowell  .., 

H.  B.  Martin 

Robert  W.Hale 

A.  Wilson 

L.  M.  Whiting 

William  Bowen 

Thomas  McEbright . . 

Julian  Harmon 

J.W.  S.  Goudy 

Thomas  H.  Smith..., 

William  Smith 

E.  J.  Tichenor 

George  O.  Hildreth  . . 

J.  M.  Weaver 

William  C.  Morrison. 

E.D.Peck 

George  W.  Sampson  . 
Orrin  Ferris 


)ughridge 
^addle.... 


Post  office  address. 


Napoleon 

Greenfield 

Hillsboro' 

Logan 

MiUersbnrg 

Norwalk 

....do 

Jackson 

Steuben  ville 

Mount  Vernon. . . . 

....do 

Paineeville 

Ironton 

Newark 

Bellefontaine 

Elyria 

Oberlin 

Toledo 

London  

Poland 

Youngstown 

Ellsworth 

Marion 

Medina 

....do 

Pomeroy 

Troy 

Piqua 

Woodsfield 

Dayton 

....do 

Cardin^^n 

Zanesville 

..-.do 

....do 

McConnellsville  .. 

CaldweU 

Port  Clinton 

Paulding 

CircleviBe 

Waverly 

Rayenna  

Eaton 

Ottawa 

Mansfield 

Chillicothe 

Fremont 

Portsmouth 

Tiffin 

Fostoria 

Sidney 

Canton 

Akron , 

....do 

Warren 

New  Comerstown . 
New  Philadelphia. 

Van  Wert 

Lebanon  

Marietta 

Wooster 

West  Unity 

Perrysburg 

McCutchen  ville .  - , 
Upper  Sandusky.. 


Counties. 


Henry. 
Highland. 

Do. 
Hocking. 
Holmes. 
Huron. 

Do. 
Jackson. 
Jefferson. 
Knox. 
Do. 
Lake. 
Lawrence. 
Licking. 
Logan. 
Loraine. 

Do. 
Lucas. 
Madison. 
Mahoning. 

Do. 

Do. 
Marion. 
Medina. 

Do. 
Meigs. 
Miami. 

Do. 

Monroe. 
Montgomery. 

Do. 

Morrow. 
Muskingum. 

Do. 

Do. 

Morgan. 
Noble. 
Ottawa. 
Paulding. 
Pickaway. 
Pike. 
Portage. 
Preble. 
Putnam. 
Richland. 
Ross. 
Sandusky. 
Scioto. 
Seneca. 

Do. 

Shelby. 
Stark. 
Summit. 

Do. 
Trumbull. 
Tuscarawas. 

Do. 

Van  Wert. 
Warren. 
Washington. 
Wayne.       ' 
Williams. 
Wood. 
WyMidot^ 

Do, 
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OREGON. 


Name. 

Post  office  address. 

Connties. 

H.  CarDent^r 

Salem 

Marion. 

William  H.  Watkins 

Portland 

Multnomah. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 


Henry  8.  Huber 

William  M.  Herron  . 

(ifoixe  McCook 

I.  G.  Cnnningham  . . 

Ihivid  Stanton 

William  J.  Mullin  . . 

William  Watson 

0.  L.  Beaver 

•SuDoel  L.  Kurtz 

<iwRe  W.Smith... 

D.&Hayg 

WiilM.  t^ndley.... 
(harlesM,  Turner.. 

B.  W,  Morse 

^ttinnel  Lovett 

L  M.  Nennan 

Ihiniel  W.  Evans  ... 
Wehiter  Lowman. . . 

V  B.  Reber 

<;«)i)5eF.  Harris 

Williams.  Malany.. 
I>.  W.  Hntohison  . . . 

Brinton  Stone 

William  H.  Gunkle  . 
William  B.  Brinton . 

James  Ross 

J-  0.  Hartswick 

R.  R  Watson 

William  H.  Bradley. 

■^MOfs  L.  Dunn 

William  F.  McLean. 

t'Vaiids  Green 

A.Z.  RandaU 

J.C.Cotton 

William  W.  Dale  ... 

P-  H.  Long 

**wnnel  T.  Charlton 

<.A.Raht«r 

then  J.  Rom 

James  L.  Stewart. . . 

<i«rge  Ellis 

J  E.Stubbe 

K.  C.  Robinson 

J^aP.  Knox 

J-  L.  Sneaserott 

W.D.Rogers 

Thomas  C.  Hawkins 
John  McCnlloch  . . . . 
A-  R  Bmmbangh  . . . 
Martin  L.  Miller  ... . 

*wge  R.  Lewis 

Peter  C.  Rnndio  . . . . 

l>anie]J.  Bmner 

P'8,CUoger 


Gettysburg 

Allegheny  City  . . 

Pittsburg 

Kittannins , 

New  Brighton  . . . 

Schellsburgh 

Bedford 

Reading 

Hollidaysburgh . . 

do 

Altoona 

Towanda 

Trov 

Attleboro' 

Butler 

Ebensburgh 

Johnstown 

Lehighton 

Bellefonte 

Westchester 

Oxford 

Coatesville 

Frazer 

Westchester 

Clarion 

Clearfield 

Lock  Haven 

Bloomsburgh 

Titusville 

Evansburgh 

Conneautville  . . . 
Sutton's  Comers. 

Meadville 

Carlisle 

Mechanicsburgh  . 
Harrisburg 

Benzinger 

Erie... 

North  Springfield 

Corry  City 

Uniontown 

Brownsville 

Chambersburg . . . 

Jefferson 

Waynesburg 

Huntingdon 

Blairsville 

Indiana 

Patterson 

Columbia 

Lancaster 


Adams. 
Allegheny. 

Do. 

Armstrong. 
Beaver. 
Bedford. 

Do. 
Berks. 

Do. 
Blair. 

Do. 

Do. 
Bradford. 

Do. 
Bucks. 
Butler. 
Cambria. 

Do. 

Carbon. 
Center. 
Chester. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Clarion. 
Clearfield. 
Clinton. 
Columbia. 
Crawford. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Cumberland. 

Do. 
Dauphin. 

Do. 
Elk. 
Erie. 

Do. 

Do. 
Fayette. 

Do. 

Franklin. 
Greene. 

Do. 
Huntingdon. 

Do. 
Indiana. 

Do. 
Juniata. 
Lancaster. 

Do. 
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Penn8YI,vai«a— Continued. 


Name. 


J.  B.  Reinholdt 

William  M.  Gnilford  . . . 
George  P.  Lineaweaver 

Philip  R.  Palm 

Henry  Rolierts 

John  S.  Pfout-8 

Augustus  Davis 

George  W.  Masser 

ThoinaA  Williams 

John  S.  Crawford 

Thomas  H.  Helsby 

Jedediah  Darling 

Cornelius  Byles 

John  P.  Hosiiek 

David  D.  Mahon 

Charles  S.  Hurlbut 

A.  R.  Jaekson 

Arthur  H.  Davis 

William  Carson 

W.H^McEwen 

Robert  S.  Simington  . . . 

Edward  Swift 

Charles  E.  Humphreys . 

Daniel  W.  Shindel 

James  Galbraith 

Thomas  G.  Morris 

M.  B.  Strickler 

James  Cummiskey .  ^ 

Ed.  A.Smith 

Thomas  B.  Reed 

Thomas  S.  Harper 

John  M.  Adler 

H.  E.  Goo<lman 

George  C.  Harlan 

Carl  Beeken 

O.T.Ellison 

J.G.Koehler 

Peter  R.  Wagenseller  . . 

Henry  Brubaker 

Calvin  C.  Halsey 

Samuel  Birdsall 

Nelson  Packer 

Patrick  Ciilnane 

William  B.  Rich 

Samuel  L.  Beck 

J.M.Dill 

8.  G.  Snowden 

D.  V.  Stranahan 

J.N.Bolard 

WiUiam  H.  King 

George  A.  Dougherty  . . . 
Charles  A.  Dusinberre. . 

Samuel  Logan 

Charles  H.  Dana 

Edward  H.  Pentz 

William  S.  Roland 


Post  office  address. 


Counties. 


New  Castle 

Lebanon  

....do 

Allentown 

Providence 

Wilkesbarre 

Scrantou 

....do 

Pittston 

Williamsport 

do 

Smithport 

Delaware  Grove  . . . 

Mercer 

Newton  Hamilton  . 

Lewistown 

Stroudsburgh 

Norristown 

....do 

Danville 

Easton 

Bethlehem 

Sunbury  

Landisburgh 

Liverpool 

New  Bloomileld 

Philadelphia 

—  do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Coudersport 

Schuylkill  Haven... 

Selins  Grove 

Somerset 

Montrose 

Susquehanna  Depot 

Wellsboro* , 

Blossburgh 

Knoxville , 

Lewisburgh  ....  ..  , 

Cooperstown 

Franklin , 

Warren 

Tidioute 

Monongahela  City  . . 

Washington 

Honesdale 

Greensburgh 

Tunkhannock 

York 

...do 


Lawrence. 
Lebanon. 

Do. 
Lehigh. 
Luzerue. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Lvcoming. 

Do. 
McKean. 
Mercer. 

Do. 
Mifflin. 

Do. 
Monroe. 

Do. 
Montgomery. 

Do. 
Montour. 
Northampton. 

Do. 
Northumberland. 
Perry. 

Do. 

Do. 
Philadelphia. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Potter. 
SchuylkiU. 
Snyder. 
Somerset. 
Susquehanna. 

Do. 
Tioga. 

Do. 

Do. 
Union. 
Venango. 

Do. 
Warren. 

Do. 
Washington. 

Do. 
Wayne. 

Westmoreland. 
Wyoming. 
York. 

Do. 
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BHODE  ISLAND. 


Name. 

Post  office  address. 

Counties. 

H.E.  Tomer 

Newport 

Newport. 
Providence. 

Coitluid  Hopnin 

Providence 

Robert  Millar 

do 

Do. 

* 

TENNESSEE. 


James  H.  McGrew 

Beojunin  A.  Morton  .. 

John  Blanlcinship 

P.J.Aikin 

Joseph  W.  McCaU  . . . . 

John  W.Di  vine 

Jicob  B.  MiteheU 

J.  M.  Kercheval 

S.g.M.Doak 

Wflliam  F.  Greene  ... , 

R.P.MitcheU 

A.A.CaldweU 

J.N.Lyle 

James  D.  Donnelly  . . . 
AJcxander  B.Tadlock. 
Frederick  K.BaUey.., 

James  Rodcers 

Job  Bell..  

James  W. McNntt  ... 

W.  H.  Meconnekin 

Joseph  E.  Lynch 

JLH.King 

W.R.Tonikin8 

Christopher  Wheeler . 


Shelbyville 

Mary  ville 

....do 

Cleveland 

Huntingdon 

Tazewell 

Nashville 

...do 

Greenville 

...do 

Rogersville 

Strawberry  Plains 

Dandrid^e 

Taylorsville 

Knoxville 

....do 

....do 

Purdy 

Kingston 

Mursfreesboro* 

Memphis 

Carthage 

Gallatin 

Jonesboro' 


Bedford. 
Blount. 

Do. 
Bradley. 
Carroll. 
Claiborne. 
Davidson. 

Do. 
Greene. 

Do. 
Hawkins. 
Jefferson. 

Do. 
Johnson. 
Knox. 

Do. 

Do. 
McNairy. 
Roane. 
Rutherford. 
Shelby. 
Smith. 
Sunmer. 
Washington. 


VERMONT. 


E.D.  Warner 

Nathan  Gale 

Wifliam  8. Hopkins.. 
Edward  O.Porter.-.. 

Martin  J.  Love 

Senefa  8.  Clemens . . . 

Ed.  N .  8.  Morgan 

Charles  8. Cahoon  ... 

Gates  B.  BuUard 

H.  H.  Atwater 

Henry  H.  Laugdon  . . 

Oscar  F.  Faasett 

D.W.Pntnam 

Edward  F.  Upham . . . 

X.W.Bndey 

E-V.Watkins 

H.  H.  Kilea 

Ahoer  A.  Doty 

Jonathan  E.  Skinner. 

J.  C.  Rutherford 

Cvms  Porter 

Charles  L.  Allen 

UDew^  Roes 

Olin  G.Dyer 

C.  M.Roblee 

P.D.Bradford 


New  Haven  Mills 

Orwell 

Vergennes 

Cornwall 

Bennington 

Manchester , 

Bennington 

Lyndon  

St.  Johnsbury  . . . 
Burlington 

St.  Albans 

Morrisville 

West  Randolph.. 

Chelsea 

Newbury 

Post  Mills 

Bradford 

Barton 

Newport 

Rutland 

....do 

Poultney 

Brandon 

Montpelier 

Northiield 


Addison. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Bennington. 

Do. 

Do. 
Caledonia. 

Do. 
Chittenden. 

Do. 
Franklin. 
Lamoille. 
Orange. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Orleans. 

Do. 
Rutland. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Washington. 

Do. 
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Yebmont — Continued. 


Name. 

Post  office  address. 

Counties. 

8.  L.Wisewell 

Cabot 

Washington. 
Do. 

James  Havlett 

Moretown 

Georcre  F.  Gale 

Brattleboro* 

Windham. 

C.  P.  Frost ". 

do 

Do. 

D.  W.  Hazleton 

Cavendish 

Windsor. 

W.  S.  Robinson .,. 

Felchville 

Do. 

•Tames  E.  Morse 

Rovalton  t 

Do. 

Samuel  J.  Allen 

White  River  Junction. . 
Ludlow ......... ... 

Do. 

Daniel  F.  Cooledce 

Do. 

Ezra  McCollom 

Woodstock 

Do. 

VIRGINIA. 


George  L.  Miller 
Martin  Burton  . 
»S.  B.  Kenney  . . . 


Winchester 
Richmond . 
Portsmouth 


Frederick. 

Henrico. 

Norfolk. 


WEST  VIRGINIA. 


J.  A.  B.  Muse 

.f ohn  L.  Rhea 

H.N.Walker 

B.  F.  McKeehan 

Charles  Cherrington 

James  Putney 

L.  L.  Comstock 

James  H.  Hooff 

.Joseph  A.  McLane  . . 

John  C.  Hupp 

R.W.  Hazlett 

H.  J.  Wiesel 

Thoraaa  Kennedy 

Jonathan  R.  Blair  . . 
E.  D.  Safford 


Martinsburg. ... 

llat  Woods 

West  Union 

Clarksburg 

Ripley 

Kanawha  Saline 

Charleston 

Point  Pleasant. . 

Morgantown 

Wheeling 

....do 

....do 

Grafton 

Buckhannon 

Parkersburg. ... 


Berkeley. 

Braxton. 

Doddridge. 

Harrison. 

Jackson. 

Kanawha. 

Do. 
Mason. 
Monongahela. 
Ohio. 

Do. 

Do. 
Taylor. 
Upshur. 
W\>od. 


WLSCONSIX. 


S.  E.Webster 

Horace  O.  Crane 

Joseph  Fortier 

Marvin  Waterhouse. 

S.  O.  Burrington 

John  Conant 

Joseph  Hobbins 

A.  J.  Ward 

Joseph  F.  McClure. . 

F.  J.  Despins 

D.W.Day 

William  H.  Walker. 

H.  L.  Barnes 

George  W.  Eastman 
L.  G.  Armstrong 

C.  F.  Fallev 

JohnC.  HaU 

N.  M.  Dodson 

George  W.  Burrall.. 
John  H.  Vivian 


Friendship 

Green  Bay 

Cliippewa  Falls . 
Portage  City  . .. . 

Columbus 

Prairie  du  Chien 

Madison 

....do 

Beaver  Dam.  ... 
Sturgeon  Bay . . . 

Eau  Claire 

Fond  duLac 

Ripon 

Platteville 

Boscobel 

Lancaster 

Monroe 

Berlin 

Dodge  ville 

Mineral  Point . . 


Adams. 
Brown. 
Chippewa. 
Columbia. 

Do. 
Crawford. 
Dane. 

Do. 
Dodge, 
Door. 

Eau  Claire. 
Fond  du  Lac. 

Do. 
Grant. 

Do. 

Do. 
Green. 
Green  Lake. 
Iowa. 

Do- 
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Wisconsin— Continned. 


Name. 


H.B.Cole 

W.W.Reed 

WillUm  C.  Spalding. 

I).  C.  Green 

John  Gridley 

W.  A.  Anderson 

D.T.  AbeU 

H.&Balcom 

(^wrge  W.  Morrill . . 
George  W.  Perrine. . 

Ernrat  Kramer 

Jame«  H.  TbompfMin 

JeMe  Bennett 

Aiiriey  F.  Bowen 

James  T.  Reeve 

John  T.  Scholl 

A.D.Andrews 

Charles  a  ManbaU. 

John  Phillips 

PhiloRHoy 

Daniel  L.  Downs  . . . 

L  J.  Barrows 

H.P.8trong 

HeniT  McKennau 

Charfeft  Cowles 

(  harles  B.  Peaniou . . 

Uois  Bock 

J.  L  Sbephard 

D.  D.  T.  Hamlin 

0.  W.  Blanchanl  ... 

Moww  Barrett 

^'ff^Tff^  R.  Taylor 

'»M.  A.  Brown 

JaoM^M.  Whitman. 

J  Ux  Potter 

J-C.Xoys 

<»  F.WiWr 


Post  office  address. 


Black  River  Falls. 

Jefferson 

Watertown 

Kauston 

Kenosha 

La  Crosse '. . . . 

Darlington 

Manitowoc 

Wausau 

Milwaukee 

...do 

....do 

Sparta 

Hortonville 

Appleton 

Ozaukee 

River  Falls 

Osceola  Mills 

Stevens'  Point 

Racine 

Richland  Centre . . 

Janesville 

Beloit 

Sank  City 

Baraboo 


Spring  Green  , . . 

Sheboygan  

Sheboygan  Falls 

Elkhom 

Delavan 

Waukesha 

Waupacca 

Weyauwega 

Wautoma 

Menasha 

Oshkosh 

Grand  Rapids . . . 


Counties. 


Jackson. 
Jefferson. 

Do. 
Juneau. 
Kenosha. 
La  Crosse. 
Lafayette. 
Manitowoc. 
Marathon. 
Milwaukee. 

Do. 

Do. 
Monroe. 
Outagamie. 

Do. 
Ozaukee. 
Pierce. 
Polk. 
Portage. 
Racine. 
Richland. 
Rock. 

Do. 
Sauk. 

Do. 

Do. 
Sheboygan. 

Do. 
Walworth. 

Do. 
Waukesha. 
Waupacca. 

Do. 
Waushara. 
Winnebago. 

Do. 
Wo<xl. 


LOUISIANA. 


'J«>rj:e  Kellogg. 
^«H»rjKr  A.  Blakv 
D.Mackay 


Orleans. 
Do. 
Do. 


ARKANSAS. 


R««><»  G.  Jennings 
J  ^*.('. Rowland... 
?*F.  Paddock 


Little  Rock I  Pulaski. 

Fort  Smith Sebastian. 


Fayetteville. 


Washington. 


NORTH  CAROLINA. 


PR  Rice 

Marion  Roberts 
J  E.  Wtnants  . 


281 


Newbem  . . . 
Asheville... 
Wilmington 


Craven. 
Buncombe. 
New  Hanover. 
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GEORGIA. 


Name. 

Post  office  address. 

CoimtieB. 

Edward  F.  Baker     

Sayaimah 

Chatham. 

A.  J.  Shaffer 

Lawrenceyille 

Covington 

Gwinnett. 

Henrv  L.  Brvan      .-•.  •...•••».•.. .... 

Newton. 

George  W.  Benton 
J.  F.  JEnsor 


SOUTH  CAROLINA. 


Beanfort. . 
Colombia. 


Beanfort. 
Richland. 


ALABAMA. 


Jacob  Y.  Cantwell. 


Morgan. 


NEBRASKA. 


William  S.  Latta.  , 

Lr.  H.  Bobbins 

L.  J.  Abbott 

Jame«  H.  Peabody. 
Aug.  Thorspecken  . 

John  F.Neil 

J.  W.  Blackburn... 
Aurelius  Bowen  . . . 
Henry  O.  Hanna. . . 


Rock  Bluffs... 

Lincoln 

Fremont 

Omaha 

Grand  Island  . 

Peru 

Brownsville... 
Nebraska  City 
Falls  City.  ... 


Cass. 
Dodge. 

Do. 
Douglas. 
HaU. 
Nemaha. 

Do. 
Otoe. 
Richardson. 


COLORADO  TERRITORY. 


F.  J.  Bancroft ...- --. 

Denver 

Arapahoe. 

DAKOTA  TERRITORY. 

« 

DeWitt  C.  Smith 

Elk  Point 

Union. 

NEW  MEXICO. 

J.  Cooner  McKee 

SanteF^ 

Santa  F^, 

INDIAN  TERRITORY. 

Charles  W.  Crarv 

Fort  Gibson 

WYOMING  TERRITORY. 

G^rire  W.  Carey 

Chevenne -.. 

• 
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PENSION  NOTARIES. 

Provisioii  is  made  by  the  third  section  of  the  supplementary  pension 
act  of  July  4, 1864,  for  the  designation  of  officers  before  whom  declara- 
tions may  be  made  in  localities  more  than  twenty-five  miles  distant  from 
any  place  at  which  a  court  of  record  is  held.  These  officers,  who  are 
known  a«  pension  notaries,  must  have  been  previously  qualified,  under 
a  State  or  other  appointment,  to,  administer  oaths,  and  their  authority 
to  act  under  a  designation  from  the  Pension  Office  ceases  with  the  expi- 
ration of  the  term  of  such  previous  appointment.  The  following  list 
includes  the  names  of  those  now  qualified  as  pension  notaries : 


Name. 


EnosBeaeh 

James  L.  BamweU. . . 

John  Baker 

Robert  H.  Canan 

John  CampbeU 

George  Comstock 

John  C.  Chad  wick. . . 
William  T.Fulton... 

Henry  B.  Flint 

Henry  Garber 

Henry  Griffith 

Alvin  Haynea 

George  H.  HafikeU... 
Augostus  P.  Hiinton . 

J.  Hilninger 

0.  S.  Livermore 

John  A.  Larrabee 

M.  6.  McKoon 

Oliver  Swain 

William  SrnaU 

Bial  H.  Scribner 

Jo?(hna  Smith 

A.R.  Tyler 

Xathan  Wy  man 

E.  W.White 

Horace  P.  West 

Aaron  Wricht 

Thomas  White 

Jefhithan  Wells 

FrancLs  West 


Post  office  address. 


Massena 

Port  Royal  .... 

California 

Johnstown  .,.. 

OrtonviUe 

Lubec 

Beaufort 

Oxford 

Baldwin 

Cleveland 

Shandakin  

Mattawamkeag 

Lee 

Bethel 

Sabula 

Eastport 

Carroll 

Union  Mills 

Greenwood 

Fort  Fairfield.. 

Springfield 

Cannonsville  .. 

Muscoda 

Dexter 

Morristown 

Olean 

Hague 

Sandusky 

Albion 

Accomac 


County. 


State. 


St.  Lawrence N.  Y. 

Beaufort !  S.  C - 

Pa  .. 

Pa  .. 

Mich 

Me.. 

S.  C. 

Pa  ... 

Me.. 

N.  Y. 

N.  Y. 

Me.. 

Me.. 

Vt. .. 

Iowa. 

Me  .. 

Me  .. 

Pa  .. 

Mich 

Me.. 

Me.. 

N.  Y. 

Wis  . 

Me  ... 

N.  Y., 

N.  Y. 

N.Y. 

N.Y. 

Pa  ... 

Va  .. 


Washington.  ... 

Cambria 

Oakland 

Washington 

Beaufort 

Chester 

Cumberland. ... 

Oswego 

Ulster 

Penobscot 

...do 

Windsor 

Jackson 

Washington.  ... 

Penobscot 

Erie 

Oceana 

Aroostook 

Penobscot 

Delaware 

Grant 

Penobscot 

St.  Lawrence 

Cattaraugus. 

Warren 

Cattaraugus. 

Erie 

Accomac 


Commissions 
expire. 


Feb. 

Life. 

April 

Nov. 

March 

Oct. 

Life. 

April 

Oct. 

April 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Life. 

Jan. 

April 

Feb. 

March 

March 

March 

Jan. 

Dec. 

April 

May 

Dec. 

April 

Dec. 

April 

April 

Life. 


11, 1870 

10. 1870 
17,1869 

13. 1871 
15, 1874 

14. 1873 
7,1870 

10. 1870 
22,1870 

18. 1872 
28,1870 

12. 1871 

17. 1874 
6,1874 

11, 187Q 

14. 1871 
23,1871 

18. 1872 

31. 1869 

10. 1870 
8,1871 

31, 1870 
20, 1870 
31, 1870 
15,1871 
11, 1870 


For  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  transactions  of  this  oflSce,  in  the 
bureau,  in  the  several  States,  and  at  the  pension  agencies,  reference  is 
made  to  the  tabular  statements  appended  to  this  report  and  designated 
iw  follows :  A,  B,  C,  D,  B,  F,  G,  H,  I  and  J. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

ja.  VAN  AEENAM, 

Commissioner. 
Hon.  J.  D.  Cox, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
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A. — StiUemerU  of  the  number  and  yearly  amount  of  original  applications,  emd  for  tnereue  < 
army  penmans,  admitted  in  each  State  and  Territory  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1869. 


State. 


Arkansas 

Gonnectient 

California 

District  of  Colombia. 

Delaware 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Iowa 

Kentucky 

Kansas 

Looisiana .  

Maine 

Massacbasetts 

Maryland 

Missouri 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mew  Hampshire 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Nebraska 

North  Carolina 

New  Mexico 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

Tennessee 

Vermont 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Washington  Terri'ry, 

Increase  cases 


INTAUDS. 


Original 


No. 


17 

71 

16 
164 

12 
713 
768 
199 
136 

66 

22 
304 
406 
121 
223 
2S3 

S2 

159 

1,091 

160 

3 

16 

4 

764 

2 

728 

30 
149 
102 

26 

141 

197 

1 


7,120 
2,906 


Yearly  am't. 


$1, 173  00 

4,827  00 

1,252  00 

16,959  00 

714  00 

46,208  00 

55,024  00 

13,637  00 

9,526  00 

5.199  00 

1, 742  00 

16,651  00 

24, 312  00 

8,202  00 

16,011  00 

15.789  00 

3.542  00 

}0,408  00 

66,666  40 

11. 128  00 

279  00 

1,306  00 

492  00 

48,124  00 

96  00 

40,830  00 

2,037  00 

11,245  00 

5.849  00 

2,388  00 

8,0S2  00 

12,230  00 

72  00 


10,028 


468, 144  40 
164,798  20 


632,942  60 


Increase. 


WIDOWS,  CHILDRIF,  MOTHUa,  HSmS,  ftC 


Original. 


No. 


2 

34 

4 

55 

2 

330 

276 

91 

43 

16 

14 

124 

157 

5L 

98 

128 

24 

66 

564 

56 


215 

2 

299 

15 

23 

72 

4 

35 

103 


2,906 


Yearly  am't. 


$78  00 

2,369  00 

235  00 

3,186  00 

40  00 

17,909  40 

14,922  00 

5,175  00 

3,075  00 

968  00 

1,060  00 

7,091  00 

7.992  00 

2.6J6  00 

6,534  00 

6,946  60 

1,228  00 

3,496  00 

32,979  00 

3,306  00 


180  00 


14,523  00 

108  00 

15,324  20 

864  00 

1,548  00 

3,322  00 

312  00 

1,843  00 

5,534  00 


No. 


99 

236 

14 

348 

26 

1,566 

1,539 

532 

810 

101 

34 

715 

762 

217 

622 

646 

176 

338 

1,557 

396 

9 

93 

5 

1,357 

5 

1,509 

84 

688 

276 

55 

287 

463 


Yearly  am't. 


164,798  20 


15,695 
11,998 


27,693 


$9,504  00 

23,700  00 

1,536  00 

35,006  21 

2,784  00 

156.410  00 

154.654  00 

55,124  00 

80,614  00 

10,452  00 

3,660  00 

71, 116  00 

76,308  00 

21,530  00 

83, 414  OP 

64,296  00 

17, 144  00 

33,288  00 

158.921  00 

38,988  00 

864  00 

8,732  32 

470  00 

137,220  00 

318  00 

151.256  00 

8,560  00 

68,290  00 

27,648  00 

5,490  00 

28,532  00 

47,232  00 


Na     YtaAjwmX 


84 

178 

II 

270 

13 

1.164 

1,334 

488 

600 

77 

21 

308 

466 

145 

673 

470 

107 

165 

1.048 

859 

7 

113 

8 

1,237 


$8;  039  00 

10,337  41 

AM  00 

15,467  93 

81, 177  01 
86,696  (B 
32,989  78 
41.919  34 

5^0»00 

894  00 

18,554  17 

96.8S7  89 

6.633  00 
45,994  00 
31,1^00 

7,758  00 

9.817  78 

62.212  77 

15,435  07 

456  00 

7,194  08 

192  00 

88,3S9  4« 


1,189 
46 
625 
173 
74 
254 
409 


1,577,281  53 
784,549  70 


2,361,831  23 


77.472  01 

41,767  01 
10,515  45 
4,207  80 
18.026  06 
29,576  00 


11,998  i    784,54970 


H. — Statement  of  the  amount  paid  for  army  pensions  at  the  agencies  in  the  several  States  esi 

Territories  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1869. 


State. 


Arkansas 

Connecticut 

California  

District  of  Columbia 

Delaware 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Iowa 

Kentucky 

Kansas 

I^uisinna 

Maine 

Massachusetts 

Maryland 

Misiionri 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

N^w  nampshire.... 

New  York , 

New  Jersey 

Nebraska 

North  Carolina 


InraUd. 

Widows,  children, 
mothers,  sis'n,  Ac 

Total 

1 

$9. 046  25 

$92,735  62 

1101.781  g: 

117. 217  67 

342,871  09 

4601088  74 

19,893  14 

16,736  15 

29.  ess 

192,268  90 

232.014  66 

494,283  S@ 

23.524  04 

43,693  55 

67.217  9 

683,664  51 

1.568.361  29 

2,852.085  00 

935,547  24 

1. 626, 950  02 

2,5e^4«« 

296, 132  91 

660,676  02 

966,8«93 

144,754  00 

700. 516  34 

845,?»34 

73,514  23 

100, 766  99 

174,8818 

22.848  31 

37,211  75 

60,060  06 

482, 740  08 

779,036  68 

1.261,776  ffi 

612, 542  03 

1,036  867  89 

1,649.409  « 

121,466  00 

806,382  55 

327,848  55 

216.308  78 

645,638  87 

864,237  63 

416,757  03 

819, 479  69 

1,236.«36K 

78,499  36 

168,839  60 

847.5»16 

220, 042  75 

391,581  71 

611,6*4  4« 

1,557,314  28 

2,655.331  42 

4,812,645  70 

212, 190  17 

401. 045  40 

613,233  5: 

6,696  13 

9,370  37 

16.08I5P 

6, 615, 10 

46,304  93  1 

5^990® 
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B. — StatemeiU  of  the  amcunt  paid  for  armypennonSy  ^. — Continned. 


State. 


NewMeziM. 

OUo 


OfV|OB  ....... 

FeoBgylTmis . 
BlMdeUbBd. 

TtDlMMM.... 

TerflMOt 

Tlrgliila 

WettVlTBiBte 


Wadyogtott  TiRitoiy . 


Total. 


Invalid. 


$1, 
1,01«. 

1, 
1,134. 

51. 

99. 
189. 

13, 

137. 

299. 

1, 


617  99 
557  49 
838  70 
065  87 
689  14 
317  85 
257  91 
809  41 
196  04 
960  74 
428  00 


9,383,714  48 


Wldowi,  ehildrea. 
mothen,  id«'ra,  &e 


$8,269  96 

1,658,100  48 

2.978  12 

2,089.319  91 

115,506  49 

581, 175  79 

357.649  66 

49.075  51 

339,081  50 

644,961  55 

89  76 


18, 609, 153  56 


Total. 


$3. 

2.868. 

4, 

3,283, 

167. 

680, 

546, 

476. 
836, 

1, 


18 
63 


887  97 
657  90 
816  82 
405 
280 
493  64 
907  57 
884  92 
217  54 
599  39 
517  76 


27,992,668  04 


c. 


0ftke  amount  of  funds  in  the  kAuds  ofugentofor  paumg  armu  pennons  on  the 

20th  duf  of  June,  16&. 


Cilifomia 

DtatTiet«rColiyDbia 

Jkiannm 

iBdiaBa ^.. 

maaU 

lovra..... -.-.^ 

Kcati 
LoaU 

IliiM 

Marybnd 

MteMKi 

KkklfM 

Wanftota 

XMrHaapabiK 

XMrToik 


Little  Roek 

FortaitaoB 

Hartford 

San  Franelioo 

WaihlDfton 

WUmlDttoB 

Indianuollf • 

Madison 

Fort  Wayne 

Bprtngfteld.... 

Chlcafo 

Salem 

Qolner 

DeiMolnef 

Marion 

Fairfleld 

LonfaiTlHe 

Lexington 

Topeka 

New  Orleani 

Angiuta 

Portland 

Bangor , 

Boston 

Baltimore 

St  Louis 

MaoonCltj , 

Detroit 

Grand  Rapids 

St  Paul 

Concord 

Portsmouth 

Albany 

New  York  City  (inTallda). 
New  York  City  (widows). 

Brooklyn 

Canandaigna 

Trenton 

Balelch 

Omaha 

Santa  F6 

Columbas 

Cindanati 

Clerelaad 

Oregon  City 

PhOadelpbla  (luTaUda) . . . . 
PhOadelphla  (widows).... 

Plttsbnrgh 

ProTldlnee 

NaahTllle 

KnozTllle 

Batlaod 

St  Johnsbory 

Blehmond 

Wheeling 


Name  of  agent 


James  W.  Demby 

Alexander  Clapperton  . . 

Daniel  C.  Rodman 

James  W.  Shanklin 

William  T.  CoUins 

Edward  D.  Porter 

Charles  W.  Bronse 

Mark  TUton 

Solomon  D.  Bayliss 

William  Jayne 

BeiOamin  J.  Sweet 

James  8.  Martin 

BenJandnM.  Prentiss... 

Stewart  Gtoodrell 

Joseph  B.  Yonng 

David  B.  Wilson 

Edward F.  Gallagher..., 
Alexander  H.  Adams .... 

Charles  B.  Lines 

Frederick  J.  Knapp 

Henry  Bojmton , 

Monroe  A.  Blanchard. . . . 

Gideon  Mayo , 

George  C.  Tmmbnll . . . . . 

Harrison  Adreon 

James  Lindsay 

J.  T.  Clements 

Arnold  Kaiohen 

Thaddeus  Foote 

Reuben  B.  Galnsha 

David  Cross 

James  H.  Shapley 

Sylvester  H.  H.  Parsons . 
G«orge  M.  Van  Bnren. . . . 

William  H.  Lawrence 

Dudley  W.  Haynes 

Leander  M.  Dmry 

James  F.  Rusllng 

Charles  H.  Belvin 

Smith  S.  (TaldweU 

EldridgeW.  Littte 

John  A.  Norrls 

WUliam  E.  Davis 

Luden  Swift 

Henry  Warren 

William  T.  Forbes 

Alfred  R.  Calhoun 

James  McGregor 

William  H.  Townsend . . . 

WUliam  J.  Stokes 

Daniel  T.  Boynton 

Newton  Kellogg 

Edward  C.  Redlngton — 

James  T.  Sutton,  f  r 

JolmM.  Doddridge 


Amount 


$14,830  06 
19.667  93 
16,934  53 
914  65 
45,464  99 
635  94 
63,174  03 
10,633  87 
18.710  64 
35.611  19 
58.487  19 
34.501  81 
51. 170  40 
19.334  97 
15,139  95 
92,108  74 
2,204  91 
58.988  47 
93.897  81 
11,977  46 
25,415  06 
11.279  65 
90.865  81 
44,382  79 
11,039  77 
17. 493  76 
13. 499  50 
93.986  48 

9.089  11 
10,695  77 
36,198  90 

1.337  61 
37.909  01 
37,244  05 
58,637  77 
10,287  46 
53,590  80 

8.090  16 
•9,158  71 

1.988  60 

1,069  U 

21,087  43 

28,995  56 

10.969  96 

1,329  48 

26,001  97 

51,271  78 

18, 943  15 

6,656  93 

31,856  75 

50,515  38 

89,197  34 

4. 313  71 

8.518  17 

94,179  88 
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C. — Statement  of  the  amount  of  funds  tn  the  hands  of  agents,  ^ — Continndd. 


State. 


Wifooniln 


WaaUngton  Tenrltorj. 


Total 

Deduct  amount   due  afent 
marked* 


Net  am't  due  United  State* 


Agenoy. 


Madlwm... 
MUwaakee 
LaOrotie.. 
Vanoonver , 


Name  of  afsnt. 


Thomaa  Revnoldi . 
MiehaelH.  Fitch.. 
Jolin  A.  KeUogy... 
Samuel  W.  Brown. 


IB.  941  S 

19,5Utt 

S,163» 

471 1» 


1,308;  448  OS 
2,  IS  71 


1,300.99  3S 


D. — Statement  of  the  number  and  yearly  amount  of  army  pensions  on  the  roUs  of  ike  sestret 

States  and  Tenritories  on  the  30th  day  of  June,  1869. 


State. 


XNYAUDS. 


Arkansas 

Gonoectieat 

CaUfomla 

District  of  Columbia.. 

Delaware 

Indiana 

niinols 

Iowa 

KentDcky 

Kansas 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Massachusetts 

Maryland 

Misionri 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

New  Hampshire 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

North  Carolina 

Nebraska 

NewMezioo 

Ohio 

Oregon 

PennsylTania 

Rhode  Island 

Tennessee 

Vennont 

Ylrginia 

West  Virginia 

Wisoonrin 

Washington  Territory 

Total 


No. 


62 
1,S74 

161 
1,194 

S19 
5,444 
7,976 
3,600 
l,3Sl 

571 

186 
4,430 
5,647 

916 
1.866 
4,034 

732 

tl63 
973 
1,770 
54 
73 
13 
8,398 
83 
10,501 
460 
653 
1,938 
116 
1.184 
3,645 
11 


81,979 


Yearly  am't 


WIDOWS,  CBILDRDf, 
MOTHXIU,  SISTKRS,  ftC. 


No. 


$5,764  00 
100,303  00 

14,193  00 
145,480  00^ 

18,535  00' 
479,478  76 
733,383  58 
837.789  00 
108.347  SB 

53.740  00 

19.498  00 
374.387  88 
456,344  44 

87.300  00 
176,365  00 
348.437  00 

64,538  00 

177.864  93 

1,307.674  58 

166,633  00 

5,058  00 

'  6.154  00 

I, 148  00 

773,874  08 

1,588  00 

955,803  80 

40.966  98 

57,715  50 
181.869  84 

13.384  66 

100.793  98 

945,556  00 

1,334  00 


7,362.804  38 


435 
3.335 

108 
1,331 

338 
7,813 
8,567 
3,704 
3,303 

468 

833 
4,443 
6,369 
1,083 
3,310 
4,809 

885 

3,384 

16,435 

3.374 

365 

51 

18 

10,137 

11 

18,083 

736 
3,384 
3,047 

321 

1,815 

3,596 

3 


103^546 


Yearly  am't. 


•53,736  00 

367,997  10 

14.386  00 

153,964  31 

33,344  00 

1,079,001  14 

1,136.443  40 

510.986  00 

435,573  34 

68,353  00 

85,943  60 

540,359  00 

785,835  18 

133.656  00 

535,640  00 

618;  193  00 

133,103  00 

877,354  00 

3,079,108  50 

301.561  67 

35,357  93 

6,648  00 

3.178  00 

1.343,418  08 

3,568  00 

1.588.643  66 

93,098  09 

319, 446  67 

351,059  56 

84.771  58 

350, 115  33 

481.945  10 

313  00 


13,567,679  19 


TiAsl. 


No. 


497 

3,608 

363 

3,415 

450 

13,357 

16,543 

6,306 

4,683 

1,099 

406 

8,873 

13,016 

1,939 

5,078 

8,833 

1,617 

4,447 

99,408 

4,144 

319 

183 

30 

18,585 

33 

83,534 

1,196 

3,096 

3,965 

337 

8,999 

6,941 

14 


185^185 


Yearly  8a*t 


$59,900  00 

368.389  10 

28,479  00 

899.434  31 

90.70  00 

1,558.479  « 

l,«69,7a6  9l 

748, 775  00 

543,819  8( 

116^098  00 

4^44160 

914, 486  8B 

l,9M.179e8 

819.8S6  00 

713.005  00 

960,629  00 

196,640  00 

455,118  98 

3,3e6L7B9« 

*    468,193  67 

4a  409  99 

1^808  00 

3,3asoo 

9;  117.399  14 

4,156  00 

3,544,445  46 

133.099  01 

377.  in  17 

438;9S9  43 

38,066  Id 

390,909  25 

737,90110 

1,6»00 


90, 930,  «1  47 
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If 


£. — SUUemeut  tftke  nmmber  and  warl§  amount  of  original  applications  and  for  increase  of' 
navf  pensions  admitted  in  eadk  State  and  Territory  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1869. 


INVATJP8. 

WIDOWS,  CHZLDREir,   MOTHERS,  SIS- 
TXRS,  AC. 

State. 

■ 

OrigiiML 

Inereofe. 

OriginaL 

Incraaae. 

Ko. 

YeaAj 

amoimt. 

No. 

Yearly 
amount. 

No. 

Yearly 
amount 

No. 

Yearly 
amoont. 

'^^''"^ffflttOQv*  ••■  ■•••«■■ 

1 

$60  00 

3 

1288  00 

C^I^VDhl .      ... 

DftMetofCoIambUi... 
™m%,   ...     .,. 

18 
3 

2,354  00 
168  00 

4 

2 

$127  50 
106  000 

23 
5 

1 

7 

16 

39 

11 

2 

4 

3,840  00 

406  00 

96  00 

894  00 

1,644  00 

4,606  00 

2,076  00 

192  00 

384  00 

21 

$1,368  00 

ir«Dinf>W  , .   .     . 

1 
1 
4 
7 
3 
1 
2 

79  00 

fiMririlUM 

48  00 

ICafaift 

8 

53 

5 

1 
3 

604  00 

5,300  00 

306  00 

48  00 

237  00 

3 
9 
4 

146  50 
477  00 
150  00 

168  00 

M'WBrlniwtto 

246  00 

v-^laml     . 

114  00 

Wmnrt 

24  00 

240  00 

MhMMMtM* 

Keir  York 

4 
34 
5 
5 
27 
2 
3 

444  00 
3,344  00 
180  00 
600  00 
1,962  00 
198  00 
264  00 

1 
24 

36  00 

817  50 

1 

31 

9 

13 

38 

1 

2 

3 

96  00 

4.464  00 

1,824  00 

1,500  00 

4,536  00 

96  00 

276  00 

888  00 

3 

33 

3 

5 

14 

138  00 

1,230  00 

144  00 

Sew  Jtteey. .......... 

OUo 

3 
6 

324  00 
376  00 

312  00 

PnmiTlyaiiift ......... 

468  00 

JObo^meaA 

2 

1 

108  00 

1 

43  00 

48  00 

*"■■ 

Total 

172 
57 

16,238  00 
2.606  50 

57 

2,606  50 

209 
101 

27,510  00 
4,728  00 

101 

4,728  00 

229 

18,845  50 

310 

32,238  00 

F. — StaUimemi  of  the  amount  paid  for  navy  pensions  at  the  agencies  in  the  several  States  and 

Territories  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1869. 


States. 


CoBBvetknt 

GdUbraia.. 

OirtrietofOoliiBibia 
Dttaoia 

botafl 

Maine. 

Maiylaiid 

lOmoa 

lOeUii 

lOaneei 

SewHampaUm 

Sew  York 

Heir 

oye 

Feu 
Hho4 
^ffaia 


InTalldfl. 


$940  67 

342  00 

12,384  86 

3,655  29 

833  10 

1,087  50 

6,399  83 

30,047  92 

4.646  18 
741  00 

1,044  43 

105  20 

3,160  77 

33,934  46 

1,493  86 

4.647  55 
17.551  56 

1,196  33 

1.027  70 

898  40 

7^640  51 


WMows,  ehU* 
dren,  moth- 
en,  Ac 


$4, 617  60 

922  84 

44,463  97 

4,164  07 

1,975  87 

6,410  48 

11,996  27 

51,393  73 

17,395  75 

2,602  07 

3,394  86 

360  00 

4,673  06 

64.999  65 

8,679  68 

14,059  99 

49,468  15 

4,045  20 

6,951  71 

1,865  60 

1104,375  53 


TotaL 


$4,658  27 

1,264  84 

56,848  83 

7,819  36 

2,808  97 

7,497  96 

18,396  10 

81, 441  65 

22,041  93 

3,343  07 

4.439  29 

465  20 

7.833  63 

96,874  U 

10, 166  58 

16,907  54 

67,019  71 

5,243  43 

7,979  41 

2,764  00 

430,016  04 
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G.— Statement  of  the  amount  of  funds  in  the  hands  of  agents  for  paying  navy  peiuims  m 

ihe  ^th  day  of  June,  1869. 


state. 

• 

Agency. 

Name  of  agent. 

AmoQBt, 

Connecticut 

Hartford 

Daniel  C  Rodman 

11,500  00 
103  S6 

OtUi'omlA ^,---^^-    

James  W.  Hhankltn  t  . .  I 

Diitrictof  Colnmbia 

Washington 

William  T.  Collins 

31.916  73 

3^312  61 

1. 612  21 

9988) 

nUnois 

Chteagflr ........1.... 

Benlamin  J.  Sweet. 

Kentucky 

LoulsTiUe... 

Edward  F.  Oallacher 

New  Orleani. 

Frederick  J.  Knano..... 

Maine 

Portland 

Monroe  A.  Blandiard 

Georse  C.  Trumbull .. 

fi,eTS50 

48,99114 

9,G83» 

l,3n07 

s,m» 

996  51 

4.098  7* 
92,07  46 

iTQOOO 

7,475W 
43, 145  18 

8;  835  01 

Mafsachusettf ....  ..>*..,..«.. 

Boston 

ifArvland  T 

Baltimorv 

Harrison  Adreon ,... 

James  TjIndiaT 

MiMonri 

St.  LouIb 

Michigan 

Detroit 

Arnold  Kalchen ............... 

"Mlnnefota  -.,.--T.T-,,.r-.,.,^. 

StPkul 

Reuben  B.  Galuriia. 

New  Hampfhire 

Portsmouth 

James  H.  ShanleT 

New  York 

Brooklyn 

Trenton 

DndleT  W.  Havnes 

New  JeneT. .................. 

JnmAti  H*.  Rnslinr . .. . 

Ohio 

Cincinnati 

William  E.  DaTis 

Pi|innf ylyania 

Philadelphia 

W.  T.  Forbes 

Pittsburgh 

James  McGregor 

Rhode  Island 

Providence 

William  H.  Townsend 

James  T.  Sutton.  Ir 

1^649  96 

Virginia 

Richmond 

4,16149 

Wisconidn 

Milwaukee , . . 

Michael  H.  Fitch 

2,063  67 

Total 

S3S^  30^91 

H. — Statement  of  the  number  and  yearly  amount  of  navy  pensioners  on  the  roUs  ef  eoA 

State  and  Territory  on  ike  dOth  day  of  June,  1869. 


State. 


Connecticut 

California 

District  of  Columbia 

niinois 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Massachusetts 

Maryland 

Missouri. , 

Michigan 

Minnesota , 

New  Hampshire .... 

New  York 

New  Jersey , 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania , 


Rhode  Island . . 

Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Naval  Asylum. 

Total... 


Agency. 


Hartford 

San  Francisco 
Washington . . 

Chicago , 

Louisville  .... 
New  Orleans  . , 

Portland 

Boston , 

Baltimore  ..... 

St.  Louis 

Detroit 

St.  Paul 

Portsmouth. . . , 

Brooklyn 

Trenton  

Cincinnati 

Philadelphia. .. 

Pittsbni^h 

Providence .... 

Richmond 

Milwaukee  . . . . 
Phihidelphia... 


INVALIDS. 


No. 


6 

6 

68 

37 

9 

10 

59 

261 

sa 

11 

13 

1 

45 

387 
15 
43 

195 
13 
13 
14 
8 
IS 


Yearly  am't. 


1,880 


$360  00 

5SS00 

7.404  00 

3.164  00 

777  00 

1, 119  00 

5,714  00 

94,187  50 

4,789  SO 

1,030  00 

1, 017  00 

96  00 

3,914  10 

33,400  50 

6,158  00 

3,896  50 

15,874  50 

1.056  00 

796  00 

1,000  50 

900  00 

991  00 


118, 171  10 


WIDOWS,  CHILD- 
REN, MOTHKRS, 
SISTERS,  ETC. 


No. 


94 
5 

130 

95 

9 

10 

64 

S89 
64 
16 
83 
1 
97 

300 
99 
76 

976 
95 
93 
38 
14 


Yeariy  am't. 


1,558 


$4,680  00 
960  00 

30,990  00 
3,696  00 
1,506  00 
9,098  00 
8,088  00 

45,349  00 

19.816  00 

9,933  00 

3,094  00 

360  00 

4,189  00 

61.458  00 
5^544  00 

11,436  00 

40.566  00 
4,044  00 
3,918  00 
8,056  00 
1,968  00 


956,83000      9,838 


Totd. 


No. 


39 

11 

198 

69 

18 

90 

183 

560 

116 

97 

36 

9 

79 

777 

44 

119 

471 

38 

36 

58 

99 

19 


Yeariy  s]b\ 


$^040  00 
1.482  00 

38,394  00 
6,860  00 
9.983  00 

3.147  00 
14,349  00 
61,599  90 
17.005  90 

3.96  01 

4.  MI  00 

456  00 

8,090  10 

M,919  5D 

11.696  00 

15.982  50 

56,440  50 

5^100  00 

4.714  00 

9.148  50 
9;66BO0 

92100 


373^001.10 
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h^Ahirmei  of  tJU  reporU  of  examintn  wuUr  the  act  of  July  14,  1862,  and  sufpiemeutal 
MCf,  om  the  armf  brmnek  ofpemoiomen,  dmring  the  fiscal  ffear  ending  June  30,  1869. 


Jvij 


April. 


Tvtel 


IKYAUDS. 


Baoelpti. 


IMB. 
Hi, 

Ock 

Jm 
Feb 
Mvdi 

g:::::::::: 

Total 


I 

i: 
o 


493 
578 
e97 
<51 
649 
834 

1,090 
1,017 
1,900 
1,395 
1,165 
1,199 


10,987 


311 
137 


4,015 

1. 

1. 


1,078 
095 
1,941 
1,011 
1,390 
787 


11,733 


I 


701 
715 
1.555 
9,666 
1.911 
3,108 

3,168 
1.719 
3.540 
3.336 
3,385 
1,996 


IMqMMab. 


Admitted. 


9^730 


543 
445 
300 
450 
411 
609 

094 
683 

690 
638 
799 
695 


6,745 


180 


963 
1,183 
1,539 
1.381 

1.946 
867 
817 
807 
635 
581 


9,735 


733 

671 

693 

1.643 

1,950 

1,990 

1,870 
1,550 
1,437 
1,445 
1,364 
1,306 


16,470 


Bejectod. 


-a 

V 

o 


150 
107 
113 
173 
179 
309 

163 
901 
178 
337 
335 
143 


3,175 


145 
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J. — Abstract  of  the  reports  of  examiners  of  pensions  under  aotsp€issed  prior  to  Jul^f  14, 
1862,  and  under  the  thirteenth  secUon  of  the  act  of  July  27, 1868. 
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REPORT 


OF 


THE    COMMISSIONER    OF   INDIAN   AFFAIRS. 


Department  of  the  Intebiob, 

Office  of  Indian  Affairs, 
Wnshingtan  City,  D.  C,  December  23,  1869. 

Sm :  As  re/iiiired  by  law,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  this,  my  first 
ammal  report  of  our  Indian  affairs  and  relations  during  the  past  year, 
with  accompanying  documents. 

Among  the  rei>orts  of  the  superintendents  and  agents  herewith,  there 
will  be  found  information,  with  views  and  suggestions  of  much  practi- 
cal value,  which  should  command  the  earnest  attention  of  our  legisla- 
tors, and  all  others  who  are  concerned  for  the  future  welfare  and  destiny 
of  the  remaining  original  inhabitants  of  our  country.  The  question  is 
still  one  of  deepest  interest,  '*  What  shall  be  done  for  the  amelioration 
and  civilization  of  the  race  F  For  a  long  period  in  the  past,  great  and 
commendable  efforts  were  made  by  the  government  and  the  philanthro- 
pist, and  large  sums  of  money  expended  to  accomplish  these  desirable 
ends,  but  the  success  never  was  commensurate  with  the  means  employed. 
Of  late  years  a  change  of  policy  was  seen  to  be  required,  as  the  cause 
of  failure,  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered,  and  the  best  means  of  over- 
coming them,  became  better  understood.  The  measures  to  which  we 
are  indebted  for  an  improved  condition  of  affairs  are,  the  concentration 
of  the  Indians  upon  suitable  reservations,  and  the  supplying  them  with 
means  for  engaging  in  agricultural  and  mechanical  pursuits,  and  for 
their  education  and  moral  training.  As  a  result,  the  clouds  of  igno- 
rance and  superstition  in  which  many  of  this  people  were  so  long  en- 
veloped have  disappeared,  and  the  light  of  a  Christian  civilization  seems 
to  have  dawned  ui)on  their  moral  darkness,  and  opened  up  a  brighter 
fdture.  Much,  however,  remains  to  be  done  for  the  multitude  yet  in 
their  savage  state,  and  I  can  but  earnestly  invite  the  serious  considera- 
tion of  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  legislate  in  their  behalf,  to  the  justice 
and  imx>ortance  of  promptly  fulfilling  all  treaty  obligations,  and  the  wis- 
dom of  placing  at  the  disposal  of  the  department  adequate  funds  for  the 
purpose,  and  investing  it  with  powers  to  adopt  the  requisite  measures 
for  the  settlement  of  all  the  tribes,  when  practicable,  upon  tracts  of  land 
to  be  set  apart  for  their  use  and  occupancy.  I  recommend  that  in  addi- 
tion to  reserv^ations  already  established,  there  be  others  provided 
for  the  wild  and  roving  tribes  in  Kew  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  Nevada; 
also,  for  those  more  peaceable  bands  in  the  southern  part  of  California. 
These  tribes,  excepting  the  I^avajoes  in  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico, 
who,  under  their  treaty  of  1868,  have  a  home  in  the  western  part  of  the 
Territory  to  which  they  have  been  removed,  have  no  treaty  relations 
with  the  government,  and  if  placed  upon  reservations  it  will  be  neces- 
»ai->-  that  Congress,  by  appropriate  legislation,  provide  for  their  wants, 
nutil  they  become  capable  of  taking  care  of  themselves.  In  the  other 
Territories,  as  also  in  Oregon  and  the  northern  part  of  California,  the 
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existing  reservations  are  sufficient  to  accommodate  all  the  Indians  within 
their  bounds ;  indeed,  the  number  might  with  advantage  be  reduced;  but 
in  Montana  there  is  urgent  need  for  the  setting  apart,  permanently, 
suitable  tracts  for  the  Blackfeet,  and  other  tribes,  who  claim  large  por- 
tions of  that  Territory  and  are  parties  to  treaties  entered  into  with 
them  last  year  by  Commissioner  W.  J.  GuUen,  which  were  submitted  to 
the  United  States  Senate,  but  have  not  been  finally  acted  upon  by  that 
body.  Should  the  treaties  be  ratified  the  required  reservations  will  be 
secured,  greatly  to  the  benefit  of  both  Indians  and  citizens. 

Before  entering  upon  a  risume  of  the  affairs  of  the  respective  snper- 
intendencies  and  agencies  for  the  past  year,  I  will  here  briefiy  notice 
.several  matters  of  interest  which,  in  their  bearing  upon  the  manage- 
ment of  our  Indian  relations,  are  likely  to  work  out,  judging  from  wkit 
has  been  the  effect  so  far,  the  most  beneficial  results. 

Under  an  act  of  Congress  approved  April  10, 1868,  two  millions  of 
dollars  were  appropriated  to  enable  the  President  to  maintain  peace 
among  and  with  various  tribes,  bands,  and  parties  of  Indians ;  to  pro- 
mote their  civilization;  bring  them,  when  practicable,  upon  reservations, 
and  to  relieve  their  necessities,  and  encourage  their  efforts  at  self-snp- 
port.  The  Executive  is  also  authorized  to  organize  a  board  of  commis 
sioners,  to  consist  of  not  more  than  ten  persons,  selected  from  among 
men  eminent  for  their  intelligence  and  x)hilantliropy,  to  serve  without 
pecuniary  compensation,  and  who,  under  his  direction,  shall  exercise 
joint  control  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  over  the  disbursement 
of  this  large  fund.  The  commission  selected  in  accordance  with  this 
provision  of  the  law,  composed  of  the  following  gentlemen,  George  H. 
Stuart,  William  Welsh,  W.  E.  Dodge,  E.  S.  Toboy,  John  B.  FarweD, 
Eobert  Campbell,  Felix  E.  Brunot,  Henry  S.  Lane,  and  Kathan  Bishop, 
met  in  this  city  in  May  last,  and  after  deliberating  upon  the  points  sug- 
gested for  their  consideration,  as  embraced  in  my  letter  to  them,  dated 
the  26th  of  May,  (a  copy  of  which  is  among  the  papers  accompanying 
this  report,  marked  A,  as  is  also  a  copy  of  the  Executive  order  of  June 
3  in  the  matter,  marked  B,)  involving  the  legal  status  of  the  Indians, 
their  rights,  and  the  obligations  of  the  government  toward  them;  the 
propriety  of  any  fiirther  treatie^s  being  made;  the  exjiediency  of  a 
change  in  the  mode  of  annuity  payments,  and  other  points  of  special  in 
terest,  they  decided  as  preliminary  to  future  operations,  and  for  the 
more  convenient  and  speedy  discharge  of  their  duties,  upon  dividing 
the  territory  inhabited  by  Indians  into  three  sections,  and  appointed 
sub-committees  out  of  their  number  to  visit  each,  and  examine  into  the 
aftairs  of  the  tribes  therein,  and  to  report  at  a  meeting  to  be  held  in 
Washington  prior  to  the  coming  session  of  Congress.  I  herewith  sub- 
mit (marked  C)  the  report  of  the  commission,  I'ecently  received,  with 
reports  from  the  sub-committee,  F.  R.  Brunot,  esq.,  chairman ;  also  from 
Vincent  Colyer,  esq.,  and  John  V.  Farwell,  esq.,  members  of  the  com- 
mission, relating  to  the  condition  of  affairs  among  the  tribes  of  ^ew 
Mexico,  Arizoua,  Utah,  some  of  the  tribes  in  Kansas,  those  in  the  In- 
dian country  south  of  Kansas,  and  those  in  Alaska  Territory,  and  com- 
municating interesting  facts  in  their  history,  as  also  submitting  sugges- 
tions for  their  welfare  and  improvement,  deemed  to  be  of  great  import- 
ance, and  which  should  receive  careful  consideration. 

In  regard  to  the  fund  of  two  million  dollars  referred  to,  it  maybe  re- 
marked that  it  has  enabled  the  department  to  a  great  extent  to  can^' 
out  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  appropriated.  There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion but  that  mischief  has  been  prevented,  and  suffering  either  reheved 
or  warded  off  fix)m  numbers  who  otherwise,  by  force  of  circumstances, 
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would  have  been  led  into  difficulties  and  extreme  want.  By  tbe  timely 
sapplies  of  subsistence  and  clotbing  furnished,  and  tbe  adoption  of 
measores  intended  for  their  benefit,  the  tribes  from  whom  tbe  greatest 
troable  was  apprehended  have  been  kept  comparatively  quiet,  and  some 
advanoe,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  made  in  the  direction  of  their  permanent  set- 
tlement  in  the  localities  assigned  to  them,  and  their  entering  upon  a 
new  coarse  of  life.  The  subsistence  they  receive  is  furnished  through 
the  agency  of  tbe  commissary  department  of  the  army,  -with,  it  is  believed, 
greater  economy  and  more  satisfiau^tion  than  could  have  resulted  had  the 
mode  heretofore  observed  been  followed.  In  this  connection  I  desire  to 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  number  of  wild  Indians  and  others, 
ateo  not  provided  for  by  treaty  stipulations,  whose  precarious  condition 
requires  that  something  should  be  done  for  their  relief,  and  who  are' 
thrown  under  tbe  imm^ate  charge  of  the  department,  is  increasing. 
It  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of  serious  consideration  and  urgent  necessity 
that  means  be  aflforded  to  properly  care  for  them.  For  this  purpose,  in 
my  judgment,  there  should  be  annually  appropriated  by  Congress  a 
large  contingent  fund,  similar  to  that  in  question,  and  subject  to  the 
wne  coDtroL  I  accordingly  recommend  that  the  subject  be  brought  to 
iht  attention  of  Congress. 

With  a  view  to  more  efficiency  in  the  management  of  aflfairs  of  the 
respective  8ni>erintendencies  and  agencies,  the  Executive  has  inaugu- 
rated a  change  of  policy  whereby  a  different  class  of  men  from  those 
heretofore  selected  have  been  appointed  to  duty  as  superintendents  and 
agents.  There  was  doubtless  just  ground  for  it,  as  great  and  frequent 
compl^nts  have  been  made  for  years  past,  of  either  the  dishonesty  or 
ind&ciency  of  many  of  these  officers.  Members  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  recommended  by  the  society,  now  hold  these  positions  in  the 
Northern  Superintendency,  embracing  all  Indians  in  Nebraska ;  and  in 
the  Central,  embracing  tribes  residing  in  Kansas,  together  with  the 
Kiowas,Comanches,  and  other  tribes  in  the  Indian  country.  The  other 
roperintendencies  and  agencies,  excepting  that  of  Oregon  and  two 
agencies  there,  are  filled  by  army  officers  detailed  for  such  duty.  The 
experiment  has  not  been  sufficiently  tested  to  enable  me  to  say  definitely 
that  it  is  a  success,  for  but  a  short  time  has  elapsed  since  these  Friends 
and  officers  entered  upon  duty;  but  so  far  as  I  can  le^rn  the  plan  works 
advantageously,  and  will  probably  prove  a  positive  benefit  to  the  serv- 
ice, and  the  indications  are  that  the -interests  of  the  government  and 
the  Indians  will  be  subserved  by  an  honest  and  faithful  discharge  of 
duty,  fully  answering  the  expectations  entertained  by  those  who  regard 
the  measure  as  wise  and  proper. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  it  to  remark  that  there  is  now  a  perfect  under- 
standing between  the  officers  of  this  department  an<l  those  of  the  mili- 
tary, with  re8i)ect  to  their  relative  duties  and  resiK)nsibilities  in  refer- 
ence to  Indian  affiiirs.  In  this  matter,  with  the  approbation  of  the 
President  and  yourself,  a  circular  letter  was  addressed  by  this  office  in 
June  last  to  all  superintendents  and  agents  defining  the  policy  of  the 
government  in  its  treatment  of  the  Indians,  as  comprehended  in  these 
general  terms,  viz:  that  they  should  be  secured  their  legal  rights;  lo- 
cated, when  practicable,  upon  reservations;  assisted  in  agricultural 
pursuits  and  the  art«  of  civilized  lite ;  and  that  Indians  who  should  fail 
or  refuse  to  come  in  and  locate  in  permanent  abodes  provided  for  them, 
▼ould  be  subject  wholly  to  the  control  and  supervision  of  military 
authorities,  to  be  treated  as  friendly  or  hostile  as  circumstances  might 
justify.  The  War  Department  concurring,  issued  orders  upon  the  sub- 
ject for  the  information  and  guidance  of  the  proper  military  officers,  and 
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the  result  has  been  harmony  of  action  between  the  two  departments,  no 
conflict  of  opinion  having  arisen  as  to  the  duty,  power  and  responsi- 
bility of  either. 

Arrangements  now,  as  heretofore,  will  doubtless  be  required  with 
tribes  desiring  to  be  settled  upon  reservations  for  the  relinquishment  of 
their  rights  to  the  lands  claimed  by  them  and  for  assistance  in  sustain- 
ing themselves  in  a  new  position,  but  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  thei 
should  not  be  of  a  treaty  nature.  It  has  become  a  matter  of  serious  im- 
port whether  the  treaty  system  in  use  ought  longer  to  be  continued.  In 
my  judgment  it  should  not.  A  treaty  involves  the  idea  of  a  compact 
between  two  or  more  sovereign  powers,  each  possessing  sufficient  au- 
thority and  force  to  compel  a  compliance  with  the  obligations  incaired. 
The  Indian  tribes  of  the  United  States  are  not  sovereign  nations, 
capable  of  making  treaties,  as  none  of  them  have  an  organized  govern- 
ment of  such  inlierent  strength  as  would  secure  a  faithful  obedience  of 
its  people  in  the  observance  of  compacts  of  this  character.  They  are 
held  to  be  the  wards  of  the  government,  and  the  only  title  the  law"  con- 
cedes to  them  to  the  lands  they  occupy  or  claim  is  a  mere  possessory 
one.  But,  because  treaties  have  been  made  with  them,  generally  for 
the  extinguishment  of  their  supposed  absolute  title  to  land  inhabit^  by 
them,  or  over  which  they  roam,  they  have  become  falsely  impressed 
with  the  notion  of  national  independence.  It  is  time  that  tins  idea 
should  be  dispelled,  and  the  government  cease  the  cruel  farce  of  thus 
dealing  with  its  helpless  and  ignorant  wards.  Many  good  men,  looking 
at  this  matter  only  from  a  Christian  point  of  view,  will  perhaps  say  that 
the  poor  Indian  has  been  greatly  wronged  and  ill  treated ;  that  this 
whole  country  was  once  his,  of  which  he  has  been  despoiled,  and  that 
he  has  been  driven  from  place  to  place  until  he  has  hardly  left  to  him  a 
spot  where  to  lay  his  head.  This  indeed  may  be  philanthropic  and  hu- 
mane, but  the  stern  letter  of  the  law  admits  of  no  such  conclusion,  and 
great  injury  has  been  done  by  the  government  in  deluding  this  people 
into  the  belief  of  their  being  independent  sovereignties,  while  they  were 
at  the  same  time  recognized  only  as  its  dependents  and  wards.  As  civ- 
ilization advances  and  their  possessions  of  land  are  required  for  settle- 
ment, such  legislation  should  be  granted  to  them  as  a  wise,  liberal,  and 
just  government  ought  to  extend  to  subjects  holding  their  dependent 
relation.  In  regard  to  treaties  now  in  force,  justice  and  humanity  re- 
quire that  they  be  promptly  and  HaithfuUy  executed,  so  that  the  Indians 
may  not  have  cause  of  complaint,  or  reason  to  violate  their  obligations 
by  acts  of  violence  and  robbery. 

While  it  may  not  be  expedient  to  negotiate  treaties  with  any  of  the  tribes 
hereafter,  it  is  no  doubt  just  that  those  made  within  the  past  year,  and 
now  pending  before  the  United  States  Senate,  should  be  definitely  acted 
upon.  Some  of  the  parties  are  anxiously  waiting  for  the  fulfillment  of 
the  stipulations  of  these  compacts  and  manifest  dissatisfaction  at  the 
delay.  Their  ratification  has  been  recommended  heretofore  by  the 
Indian  Bureau,  and  as  nothing  has  since  occurred  to  change  the  opinion 
then  entertained  in  regard  to  them,  excepting,  perhaps,  that  with  the 
Osages.  concluded  May  27, 1868,  and  the  one  made  with  the  Sacs  and 
Foxes  ^of  Missouri,  connected  with  the  lowas,  February  11, 1869,  for 
reasons  hereafter  noticed,  that  recommendation  is  now  renewed.  The 
treaties  referred  to  are :  That  with  the  Cherokees,  concluded  July  9, 1868, 
providing  for  the  settlement  of  all  their  claims  and  demands  against 
the  United  States ;  of  the  vexed  question  as  to  the  disposition  of  their 
neutral  lands ;  their  right  to  other  lauds ;  the  removal  of  ambiguities  in 
the  treaty  with  them  of  1866;  the  settlement  of  questions  between  the 
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courts  of  tbe  nation  and  the  United  States  in  reference  to  jurisdiction 
over  Cherokee  citizens,  and  for  the  abolishment  of  distinctions  among 
the  i)eople ;  that  with  the  small  bands  of  Chippewas  and  Christian  In- 
dians or  Munsees,  entered  into  June  1,  1868,  to  enable  them  to  dissolve 
their  tribal  relations,  and  join  other  tribes ;  that  with  the  Creeks  of  Sep- 
tombor  2,  1868,  supplemental  to  their  treaty  made  in  1866,  the  chief 
frnmnd  of  which,  set  forth  in  the  preamble  tliereto,  being  the  injustice 
(lone  in  the  latter  treaty  in  requiring  on  their  part  an  absolute  and  un- 
conditional surrender  of  one-half  of  the  nation's  domain,  because  of  a 
liability  of  a  forfeiture  of  their  rights  in  consequence  of  the  nation  hav- 
ing made  a  treaty  with  the  so-called  Confederate  States,  no  such  require- 
ment having  been  impose<l  upon  the  Cherokees  and  other  tribes  in  the 
treaties  concluded  with  them  in  1866,  who  had  also  entered  into  treaty 
arrangements  with  the  authorities  of  the  rebel  States  5  those  with  the 
Hlackfeet  nation  of  September  1, 1868 ;  Shoshones,  Bannacks,  and  Sheep 
Eaters,  of  September  24, 1868;  Gros  Ventres,  of  July  13, 1868,  and  Kiver 
Trows,  July  15, 1868,  which  provide  for  a  cession  of  lands  claimed  by 
these  several  tribes  in  the  Territory  of  JMontana,  and  for  their  being 
liM'ated  and  sustained  upon  suitable  reservations  in  that  Territory;  that 
with  the  Senecas  and  other  Indians  in  the  State  of  ^ew  York,  of  De- 
ceml)er  4,  1868,  by  which  they  agree  to  relinquish  all  their  right  to 
lands  in  Kansas,  and  all  claims  under  their  treaties  of  1838  and  1842  ; 
it  provides  for  the  issuing  of  patents  to  whites  occupying  the  lands  in 
Kansas  allotted  to  the  New  York  Indians  who  removed  there,  and  for 
Paying  the  losses  of  said  Indians  by  reason  of  having  been  driven  from 
Hiejr  homes;  that  with  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  of  Missouri  and  lowas  resid- 
iujr  in  Ne.bniska,  made  February  11,  1869,  and  that  with  theOttoes  and 
Missoarias  in  the  same  State,  of  February  13, 1869,  both  of  which  stipu- 
lated for  a  sale  of  their  lands,  giving  the  St.  Louis  and  Nebraska  Trunk 
Railway  Company  the  privilege  of  purchasing  the  same  at  $1  25  per 
acre,  and  providing  a  new  home  for  them  i^i  the  Indian  territory,  south 
of  Kansas ;  that  with  the  Kaws  or  Kansas  tribe,  of  March  13, 1869,  pro- 
dding for  the  sale  of  their  lands  to  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  Company, 
and  for  the  removal  of  the  tribe  to  the  Indian  territory ;  and  lastly, 
that  of  the  Miamies  in  Kansas  and  Indiana,  concluded  March  9,  1869, 
t*'>r  the  adjustment  of  all  claims  against  the  United  States  and  the 
settlement  of  all  controvei'sies  between  themselves. 

In  regard  to  the  treaty  with  the  Osjiges  of  May  27, 1868,  against  which 
serious  objections  have  been  made,  I  suggest  that  it  either  be  mo<lifted, 
or  another  arrangement  entered  into  with  the  tribe  with  a  view  to  the 
pan*hase  of  their  lands  and  their  removal  to  the  Indian  tcnitory.  De- 
siring to  ascertain  the  mind  of  the  Osages  in  regard  to  this  treat}',  1 
instructed  the  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs,  Mr.  Hoag,  to  visit  them 
and  hold  a  council  upon  the  subject.  A  report  of  his  interview  with 
them  has  recently  been  received,  and  will  be  found  among  the  papers 
herewith,  numbered  122.  It  seems  that  the  Indians  are  not  dissatisfied 
with  the  treaty  so  much  on  the  ground  of  there  having  been  any  undue 
intlaenee  brought  to  bear  upon  them  by  the  commissioners  who  ne^^^- 
tiateil  it,  as  that  they  believe  the  price  stipulated  to  be  paid  for  tlm 
Ijintl  is  not  enough.  Whether  it  is  ratified  or  not,  they  wish  to  r^^ii 
their  lands  and  remove,  for  settlers  now  occupy  them,  taking  even  po*^ 
session  of  the  corn-fields  of  the  Indians,  cutting  off  the  timber  and 
otherwise  infringing  upon  their  rights.  I  trust  that  Congress  will  early 
lej^inlate  in  this  matter,  that  trouble  and  suffering  may  be  prevented. 

ilostilities  to  some  extent,  though  not  to  that  of  war  by  tribes,  have 
tiufortonately  existed  more  or  less  during  the  past  year.'  In  May  and 
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June  last  some  of  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes  attacked  citizens  of 
Kansas  settled  upon  the  Republican,  Smoky  Hill,  and  Saline  Rivers, 
killing  a  number  of  men,  women,  and  children,  capturing  others,  aud 
destroying  or  carrying  off  considerable  x>roperty.  The  love  of  plunder 
and  the  spirit  of  revenge  seem  not  to  have  been  subdued  in  many  of  the 
Indians  of  these  tribes  by  the  chastisement  they  received  heretofore, 
nor  by  the  magnanimity  of  the  government  in  promising  to  provide  for 
•  and  treat  them  as  friendly  if  they  would  go  upon  their  reservations. 
Active  and  severe  measures  by  the  militaiy  against  them  have  resulted 
in  the  destruction  of  many,  and  compelled  others  either  to  surrender  or 
come  in  and  ask  to  be  located  upon  a  reservation  with  those  of  their 
people  who  are  peaceably  disposed.  The  discontented  of  the  various 
bands  of  Sioux  have  also  shown  a  determined  spirit  of  antagonism  to 
the  government,  in  acts  of  occasional  murder  and  depredations  in  Da- 
kota and  Wyoming  Territories,  but  the  main  body  of  the  Sioux  who, 
under  General  Harney,  were  located  on  the  great  reservation  provide<l 
for  them  by  treaty  stipulations,  are  comparatively  quiet,  and  it  is  thought 
can  be  kept  so,  as  well  as  induced  to  change  their  mode  of  life.  In 
Montana  a  part  of  the  Piegans  have  been  on  the  war  path,  and  ap- 
prehensions have  been  entertained  of  serious  troubles;  munlers 
of  citizens  have  been  committed  by  other  Indians,  and  citizens  have 
retaliated,  but  tlie  danger  of  a  serious  outbreak,  it  is  believeil, 
is  past.  With  the  wild  and  intractable  Apaches,  in  Arizona,  there 
seems  to  be  a  continual  state  of  warfare  and  outrage  which  the  military 
arm  in  use  there  is  unable  to  wholly  suppress,  and  this  will  be  the  case 
always,  until  these  Indians  can  be  induced  to  leave  their  almost  inac- 
cessible retreats  and  settle  upon  a  reservation.  Members  of  the  Kiowas 
and  Comanches  have  been  renewing  their  attacks  upon  citizens  of  Texas 
and  their  property,  but  no  extensive  raiding  by  the  tribes,  as  in  former 
years,  has  occurred  during  the  past  j^ear,  nor  have  other  tribes  had  as 
much  cause  for  complaint,  against  these  baTids  as  heretofore.  The 
Apaches  and  ii^avajoes  have  also  been  charged  with  outrages  against 
citizens  of  Xew  Mexico,  and  so  troublesome  have  they  been  that  the 
governor  of  the  Territory  deemed  it  his  duty  to  issue  a  proclamation  de- 
claring the  Navajoes  outlaws,  and  authorizing  the  people  to  defend  their 
persons  and  property  against  their  attiicks. 

Attention  is  again  called  to  the  importance  of  something  being  done 
to  put  a  stop  to  the  raiding  into  Texas  by  Kickapoo  and  other  Indians 
residing  in  the  republic  of  Mexico,  not  far  from  the  Eio  Grande,  as  se- 
rious difficulties  may  arise  with  that  nation,  should  the  citizens  of  Texas, 
suffering  beyond  further  endurance  at  the  hands  of  the^e  marauders, 
undertake  to  redress  their  grievances  by  invading  the  territory  of  that 
i^epublic  in  pursuit  of  the  offenders.  Although  the  Kickapoos  may  be 
regarded  as  having  forfeited  their  claim  to  the  protection  of  the  United 
States,  and  their  rights  to  the  home  they  abandoned  in  the  Indian  eooo- 
try,  yet,  in  view  of  their  desire  to  return,  as  well  as  for  the  welfare  of  the 
l>eoi)le  on  the  border  of  Texas,  it  is  thought  that  steps  should  be  taken 
as  early  as  practicable  to  have  them  brought  back  and  placed  some- 
where in  the  Indian  territoiy.  For  this  purpose  Congress  was  asked 
last  year  to  legislate  and  provide  the  necessaiy  means. 

By  the  treaties  of  1866  with  the  Cherokees,  Choctaws,  Ghickasaws, 
Greeks,  and  Seminoles,  it  is  agreed  on  their  part,  if  Congress  shaJl  so  pro- 
vide, that  there  shall  be  organized  a  general  council  in  the  Indian  terri- 
tory, to  be  composed  of  delegates  from  the  various  tribes,  and  convened 
annually,  with  power  to  legislate  upon  all  subjects  pertaining  to  the  inter- 
course and  relations  of  the  Indians  resident  in  the  Indian  territory,  aud 
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in  regard  to  the  matter  of  the  arrest  and  extradition  of  criminals  escap- 
ing from  one  tribe  to  another ;  the  administration  of  justice  between 
members  of  the  tribe  and  persons  other  than  Indians,  and  members  of 
said  tribes  or  nations ;  the  construction  of  works  of  internal  imi)rove- 
jneiit,  and,  the  common  defense  and  safety  of  the  tribes.  Nothing  has 
been  done  in  that  matter,  further  than  to  cause  to  be  taken  a  census, 
require<l  by  the  treaties,  of  the  members  of  each  tribe  as  a  basis  of  rep- 
resentation, because  of  the  want  of  the  necessary  means  and  aiipropriate 
Je;ri«Iation  by  Congress.  There  is  an  earnest  desire  expressed  by  these 
Indians  for  an  early  organization  of  such  a  council,  and  that  the  time  of 
the  8essious  be  extended  from  thirty  to  sixty  days.  I  recommend  that 
the  subject  be  brought  before  Congress  as  one  of  great  importance,  and 
reciuiriug  prompt  action  by  that  body.  The  accomplishment  of  this 
nmclidesired  object  w^ill  give  the  Indians  a  feeling  of  security  in  the 
jHTmaiient  possession  of  their  homes,  and  tend  greatly  to  advance  them 
in  all  the  re8i)ects  that  constitute  the  character  of  an  enlightened  and 
eivilizeil  {leople.  The  next  progressive  step  would  be  a  territorial  form 
of  govenunent,  followed  by  their  admission  into  the  Union  as  a  State. 

Attention  is  invited  to  the  condition  of  the  freedmen  among  the  Choc- 
taws  and  some  of  the  other  tribes  in  the  Indian  territory,  wiiose  status 
ii$  slaves  became  changed  by  the  results  of  the  late  war,  and  who  now 
apl^eal  to  the  government  for  kind  treatment  and  protection.  Denied 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  members  of  the  tribes  with  whom  they 
n*side,  oppressed  and  persecuted,  this  people  have  claims  which  should! 
nc)t  in  justice  be  longer  disregarded.  They  prefer  to  remain  with  those* 
among  whom  tliey  were  raised,  but  fear  losing  the  protection  of  the  laws 
of  the  United  States.  With  the  Seminoles  they  seem  to  find  the  most 
favor,  as  that  tribe  has  accorded  to  them  unconditional  citizenship. 
The  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws,  at  first  opposed  to  the  measure,  appear 
iJ>  have  relented  somewhat,  and  now  wait  to  see  what  the  governmeat 
«ill  do.  ^Arrangements,  it  is  suggested,  ought  to  be  made  for  their  col- 
onization in  some  suitable  place,  or  else  a  supplemental  treaty  concluded 
for  establishing  them  in  these  nations  with  a  pro  rata  distribution  of 
their  funds  and  lands. 

The  settlers  to  whom  lands  were  awarded  under  the  17th  article  of  the 
^'herokee  treaty  of  July  19, 18G9,  having  been  recently  notified  to  make 
I«yment  of  the  appraised  value  of  the  lands  awarded,  remittances  are 
are  now  rapidly  coming  in.  These  lands  are  known  as  the  "  Cherokee 
Xeutral  Lauds  ^  in  Kansas,  embracing  an  area  of  799,614.72  acres,  the 
w^hite  settlers  being  in  possession  of  153,343.10  acres  under  the  article 
leferred  to,  and  the  Indian  settlers  6,071.93  acres  awarded  to  them  under 
the  provision  of  the  17th  article  of  the  treaty.  The  remaining  640,199.69 
ac-res  as  stipalated  in  the  treaty  were  sold  by  Mr.  Browning,  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  to  James  F.  Joy,  of  Detroit,  Michigan^  at  $1  per  acre.  A 
IK>rtioQ  has  been  paid  for  by  this  purchase,  and  lor  which  patents  have 
bMoed. 

With  regard  to  the  tribes  who  have  long  been  on  reservations,  the  re- 
ports of  the  superintendents  and  agents  show  that  for  most  of  them  the 
]»n«|ieet  is  brighter  for  future  advancement  and  prosperity  than  it  has 
l»eeu  for  several  years  past.  Recovering  from  the  ravages  of  war  and 
the  hlighring  effects  of  rebellion,  and  accepting  their  situation,  those 
IK  ho  suffered  most  are  now  making  commendable  progress  in  industry^, 
Hlnoation,  and  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  pursuits  of  civilized  life.  I 
proceed  now  to  a  more  particular  but  brief  notice  of  the  several  superin- 
tendendes  and  agencies  under  the  jurisdiction  of  this  bureau,  com* 
mencing  with  those  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
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This  Ruperintendency  has  within  its  bounds  six  agencies  and  tbirtfcn 
reservations,  upon  which  are  located  the.  numerous  bands  or  tribes  of 
Washinp^ton  Tenltory,  luimbering,  with  those  outside,  about  fifteen 
thousand  souls.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  bands  in  the  soutiiwest 
and  northeast  part  of  the  Territory,  all  have  treaty  relations  with  the 
government.  They  are  reported  by  late  Superintendent  McKinney  to 
be  at  peace  with  each  other  and  all  the  citizens  of  the  Territory,  and  the 
consequence  is  they  are  doing  better  in  some  respects  than  in  former 
years. 

Yakama  agency, — Perhaps  the  most  promising  Indians  in  the  snperin- 
tendency  are  those  belonging  to  this  agency.  The  Yakamas  number 
about  three  thousand,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  self-sustaining  i)eoi)U\ 
Their  case  is  an  example  for  the  encouragement  of  others,  and  con- 
clusively proves  that,  under  favorable  circumstances,  with  proper  aid 
and  efficient  management,  by  capable  and  honest  agents,  most  if  not 
all  Indians  may  be  greatly  benefited  and  advanced  in  every  essential 
element  of  civilization.  The  reservation  of  this  tribe  is  in  the  soutbeni 
part  of  the  Territory  east  of  the  Cascade  Mountains,  and  is  quite  exten- 
sive, fertile,  and  possessing  a  mild  and  healthy  climate.  The  Indians 
raise  large  quantities  of  grain,  and  live  in  good  houses;  have  adopted 
to  a  great  degree  the  dress  and  customs  of  the  whites,  and  are  deeply 
interested  in  the  cause  of  education.  The  school  on  the  ^eser^^ation  has 
not  effected  so  much  good  the  past  year  as  previously,  because  of  tbe 
reduction  by  Congress  of  the  amount  usually  appropriated  for  that 
object.  They  have  a  treaty  with  the  United  States,  made  at  Fort 
Simcoe,  on  the  9th  June,  1855. 

S^Klallam  agenqf  includes  the  tribes  parties  te  the  treaty  of  Point-no- 
Point,  January  25, 1855,  the  principal  of  which  are  the  S'Kokomish,  S'Klal- 
lam,  and  Towanas.  Their  reservation  contains  about  four  thousand  acres 
of  extremely  fertile  land,  but  it  is  not,  however,  a  suitable  place  for  tbe 
residence  of  the  Indians,  because  of  its  being  frequently  overflowe<l. 
The  late  superintendent  recommends  that  the  reservation  be  extended 
so  as  te  include  twelve  hundred  acres  of  elevated  lands,  as  a  campin? 
ground  for  the  Indians,  in  which  I  concur.  Altogether  the  tribes  in  this 
agency  number  about  fifteen  hundred  souls,  but  oidy  the  S'Kokomish 
and  Towanas  reside  upon  the  reservation,  who  raise  an  abundance  of 
grass  and  vegetables,  and  have  a  fine  school  building,  but  it  cannot  bi* 
said  that  the  school  put  in  operation  is  of  much  benefit  to  them,  few  of 
their  children  being  encouraged  to  attend  it. 

Tulalip  agency  embraces  the  Tulalip,  Swinomish,  Lummi,  Port.  Madi- 
son, and  Muckleshoot  i^eservations,  for  Indians  who  are  parties  to  the 
treaty  concluded  at  Point  Elliott,  January  22, 1855,  numbering  in  all 
about  five  thousand.  The  first  named  is  the  central  and  principal  one, 
containing  thirty-six  sections  of  land,  where  are  located  nearly  all  the 
employes.  Here  most  improvement  has  been  made,  and  upon  this  reser- 
A^ation  it  is  conte^nplated,  if  deemed  expedient  by  the  President,  to  re- 
move all  the  tribes  under  this  treaty,  as  it  is  capable  of  sustaining  a  larjre 
number  of  Indians.  Here  the  agent  resides,  and  where  is  establisbed  a 
government  school,  under  the  charge  of  Rev.  C.  C.  Chirouse  and  a  few 
Sisters  of  Charity,  which  is  doing  well  and  would  effect  greater  gooil 
w^ere  Congress  to  make  a  more  liberal  appropriation  for  it«  supi^rt. 
Superintendent  Colonel  Samuel  Ross,  United  States  Army,  says  of  this 
agency  that  its  condition  is  absolutely  deplorable,  and  that  the  snb- 
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ajjent  in  charge  lias  managed  affairs  badlyj  in  incurring  debts  and  sell- 
iu^  the  property  of  the  agency. 

The  Sicinomish  reservation^  on  an  island  in  Bellingham  Bay,  covers  an 
area  of  about  twelve  hundred  acres,  mostly  good  land.  There  are  but 
few  Indians  upon  it,  with  no  government  employ^  to  look  alter  them. 
They  are  lazy  and  degraded  by  contact  with  vicious  whites  near  them, 
ami  for  these  reasons  the  superintendent  recommends  that  the  reserva- 
tion l>e  sold  for  the  l)enefit  of  the  tribes  parties  to  the  treaty  refeiTcd  to,  , 
and  that  the  Indians  upon  it  be  removed  to  the  Lummi  reservaion. 

Lummij  in  Bellingham  Bay,  contains  one  township  of  excellent  land. 
The  Indians  there,  about  nine  hundred,  in  chargeof  a  government  farmer, 
have  been  quite  prosperous.  They  produce  an  abundance  for  their  sub- 
sistence and  comfort.  Generally  they  have  abandoned  the  use  of  intoxi- 
cating liquors,  changed  their  savage  customs,  and  many  of  them  have 
Wn  thoroughly  instructed  in  the  Catholic  faith.  The  tribes  on  the 
ivs«*r\-ation  are  called  Lummi,  Nooksack,  Ko-wha-ha,  Samish,  and 
•Suiuomish. 

Port  Madison  reservation  contains  two  sections  of  good  land.  The 
Indians  on  it  are  more  industrious  than  most  other  tribes,  and  their  labor 
is  in  much  demand  in  the  lumber  mills  of  the  neighborhood.  They  do  a 
profitable  business,  without  expense  to  the  government,  from  the  sale  of 
locjs,  which  they  cut  and  haul  to  the  mills.  They  have  no  schools,  but 
are  under  the  salutary  influence  of  Catholic  missionaries. 

Muckleshoot  contains  about  twelve  hundred  acres  of  land,  high,  sterile, 
and  little  suited  for  cultivation.  The  Indians  there  are  a  hardy,  war- 
like band,  pursuing  the  chase  mainly,  though  there  are  some  good 
farmers  among  them.  A  difficulty  exists  between  them  and  the  whites 
aUmt  a  wedge  of  land  at  the  confluence  of  White's  and  Green  Kivers, 
which  the  superintendents  recommend  should  be  settled  by  making  the 
land  in  dispute  a  pail  of  the  reservation. 

Puyallup  agency  includes  the  tribes  parties  to  the  treaty  made  at  Med- 
i<ine  Creek  on  the  2Gth  December,  1854,  and  has  within  its  bounds  the 
l*ayallup,  Nisqually,  Squaxon,  and  South  Bay  reserv^ations.  The  agency 
is  at  the  lirst  named,  which  contains  a  township  of  excellent  laud.  In 
the  treaty  mention  is  made  of  but  two  sections  at  that  i)oint,  and  this 
discrepancy  has  given  occasion  for  adventure  on  the  part  of  certain 
whites,  who,  assuming  that  the  Indians  have  no  rights  to  the  reserve 
iHMranse  it  i«  not  what  the  treaty  particularly  describes,  have  undertaken 
to  »juat  ai>on  it,  and  even  to  occupy  the  improved  land  of  the  Indians. 
It  is  recommende<l  that  the  matter  be  submitted  to  Congress,  that  the 
rights  of  the  Indians  maybe  clearly  set  forth  and  protected.  Thfe  Puyal- 
luiks,  about  seven  hundred  and  fifty,  are  in  the  main  an  industrious, 
nn»ral  |)eople,  engaged  exclusively  in  the  cultivation  of  their  land, 
which  pnMluces  everything  that  is  planted  in  great  abundance. 

Xisqually^  located  fifteen  miles  east  of  Olympia,  contains  two  sec- 
tions <)f  land,  most  of  which  is  gravelly,  and  not  at  all  adapted  to 
a^aicultaral  [mri>ose8.  The  Indians  are  in  the  habit  of  going  out  to 
work  for  the  farmers,  trom  whom  they  obtain  their  sui)plies.  There  is 
trmible  between  the  whites  and  these  Indians  about  this  reserve,  which 
^honld  be  settled  by  legislation  of  Congress.  Being  near  certain  pro- 
i«rt«l  railroad  imx)rovements,  it  is  sought  after  by  those  who  wish  to 
nUtain  it  by  pre-emptive  right,  alleging  that  the  Indians  occupy  other 
l.inds.  I  submit  herewith  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  Superintendent  Colonel 
Uovs,  of  the  14th  September  last,  in  regard  to  this  encroachment  upon 
the  rights  of  these  Indians  in  this  resi)ect,  and  approve  his  suggestions 
that  tiie  laud  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians. 
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Squaxon. — Only  a  few  demoralized  Indians  are  on  this  reservation, 
which  is  surrounded  by  logging  camps  of  whites  of  very  immoral  habits, 
who  debauch  the  Indian  women  and  furnish  the  Indians  with  whisky. 
It  is  recommended  that  the  land  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  Squaxons, 
and  they  removed  upon  the  Puyallup  reservation. 

South  Bay^  of  about  twelve  hundred  acres  of  poor  quality,  is  entirely 
unoccupied,  and  it  is  recommended  that  it  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Indians  included  under  the  treaty. 

Makah  agency,  in  the  extreme  northwest  part  of  the  Territory,  near 
Cape  Flattery,  has  within  its  charge  about  six  hundred  Indians,  called 
Makahs,  who  seem  to  be  contented  and  peaceable,  being  isolated  and 
remote  from  other  tribes,  and  but  little  exposed  to  contact  with  tlie 
white  race  by  reason  of  their  secluded  situation.  They  live  chiefly  by 
fishing  and  the  sale  of  furs  of  the  beaver  and  other  animals.  Nothing 
flattering  can  be  said  of  their  schools,  or  the  condition  of  their  reserva- 
tion. 

Quinaislt  agency. — ^The  Indians  in  this  agency  are  the  Quinaielt^, 
Quillehutes,  Hohs,  and  Quelts,  about  six  hundred  in  all,  on  a  reserva- 
tion of  one  township,  ten  miles  along  the  coast.  The  soil  being  sterile, 
they  have  made  but  little  progress  in  an  agricultural  way.  A  road,  how- 
ever, has  been  opened  to  a  tract  lying  back  of  the  reservation  a  few- 
miles,  which  can  be  made  productive,  and  afford  means  for  their  8ub- 
sistence.  The  school  put  in  operation  last  year  has  not  succeeded  as  well 
as  expected ;  it  has,  nevertheless,  been  instrumental  in  overcoming,  in 
a  measure,  the  opposition  and  superstitious  notions  of  the^e  Indians 
with  respect  to  the  subject  of  education.  This  is  what  is  reported  of 
them  by  late  Superintendent  McKinny,  but  the  present  incumbent  of 
that  office,  Colonel  Samuel  Eoss,  remarks  that  the  agency  is  in  the  best 
condition  of  any  in  the  Territory,  but  in  what  respect  he  does  not  par- 
ticularize, except  that  the  emidoy^s  appear  to  have  been  always  at  their 
post,  and  that  the  agent  ex)nducted  its  affairs  with  honesty  and  good 
faith. 

CJieJialis  reservation^  set  apart  by  order  of  the  President,  on  the  bot- 
tom lands  of  the  Chehalis  and  Black  Elvers,  which  make  their  confluence 
near  its  boundary,  contains  about  five  thousand  acres,  most  of  it  beinjj 
very  good  land.  '  The  Indians  upon  it  are  the  Chehalis,  Shoal  Water 
Bay,  Chinook,  Cowlitz,  Clatsop,  and  other  tribes,  numbering  about  nint* 
hundred,  the  remnants  of  tribes  in  the  southwest  part  of  the  Territon, 
who  were  overlooked  in  the  general  treaty  arrangements  of  1854-'5.'), 
doubtless  for  the  reason  that  they  had  quietly  submitted  to  being  dis- 
possessed of  their  lands  by  the  whites,  and  who  are  at  present  in  charge 
of  a  government  farmer.  There  is  no  treaty  with  these  Indians,  hence 
they  do  not  receive  as  much  assistance  as  other  tribes.  Most  of  them 
reside  off  the  reservation,  and  among  them  are  eflScient  workers,  living 
in  comfortable  houses.  The  school  building,  commenced  last  year  on  the 
reservation,  has  not  be^n  completed  for  want  of  funds.  Sui)erintendent 
McKenny  is  of  the  opinion  that  these  Indians  should  have  some  exi>rei?s 
guarantee  that  they  will  not  be  disturbed  in  the  iwssession  of  their 
present  homes. 

Colville,  Spokane,Okinakane,  San  Poel,  and  Lower  Pend  d'Omlles  tribes, 
living  in  the  northeast  part  of  the  Territory,  and  numbering  about  thrcn* 
thousand  souls,  claim  a  large  extent  of  country.  Many  of  them  are 
farmers,  possessing  horses,  stock,  and  good  improvements.  The  affairs  of 
the  department  among  these  Indians  were  formerly  administered  by  the 
military  officer  in  charge  of  Fort  Colville,  but  of  late  years  they  have 
been  attended  to  by  a  special  agent  or  a  government  farmer.    At  this 
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time  a  former  and  physician  have  charge.  There  should  be  a  regular 
agent  appointed  for  these  tribes,  and  an  arrangement  made  with  them 
for  a  surrender  of  their  lands  and  their  location  upon  a  suitable  resev- 
ration  somewhere  south  and  west  of  Colville,  and  near  to  a  favorite 
salmon  fishery,  resorted  to  by  thousands  of  Indians. 

Sckooh. — It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Congress  has  se«n  proper  to  re- 
duce the  estimates  of  this  office  for  educational  purposes  in  this  Terri- 
tory. The  amount  provided  has  been  found  inadequate  to  procure  com- 
petent teachers  and  furnish  what  is  requisite  to  keep  up  the  schools.  In 
consequence  thereof  some  of  them  have  been  suspended,  and  others 
have  failed  to  accomplish  the  good  expected  of  them.  I  recommend 
that  Congress  be  more  liberal  hereafter  in  its  appropriation  for  all  the 
schools. 

OREGON. 

The  annual  report  of  Superintendent  A.  B.  Meacham,  and  the  reports 
of  the  agents  under  him,  furnish  full  information  of  the  condition  of  the 
service  in  this  quarter.  This  is  the  exception  before  referred  to  in  this 
report,  where  the  change  has  not  been  made  of  detailing  officers  of  the 
amy  for  Indian  duty,  ]V&.  Meacham  and  two  of  his  agents,  Messrs.  Simp- 
son and  Lafollet,  still  retaining  their  positions.  There  are  four  agents 
and  two  sub-agents  in  the  service  in  the  State,  having  charge  of  Indians 
gathered  upon,  or  near,  five  reservations,  numbering  about  10,500  souls. 
No  serious  difficulties  have  occurred  with  the  tribes  of  the  superinten- 
dency  during  the  past  year,  and  the  reports  of  their  progress  are  favor- 
able, 

UmatiUn  agency. — About  eight  hundred  and  fifty  Indians,  comprising 
the  Umatilla  and  Cayuse  tribes,  with  a  part  of  the  Walla-Walla  tribes 
are  settled  upon  the  reservation,  in  the  northeast  part  of  the  State  of 
Oregon.  They  are  peaceful  and  contented,  and  have  raised  of  produce 
fflore  than  sufficient  to  supply  their  want«;  many  are  rich  in  horses  and 
fettle,  and  have  made  considerable  advancement  in  civilization.  The 
qnestion  has  been  raised  whether  they  should  not  be  removed  to  some 
other  locality,  as  they  are  constantly  anno^^ed  by  the  encroachments  of 
the  whites,  who  covet  the  possession  of  their  fertile  and  valuable  lands, 
lying,  as  they  do,  on  the  highway  to  Boise  City  and  Salt  Lake.  The 
superintendent  recommends  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  ar- 
range for  a  sale  of  their  lauds,  and  their  settlement  upon  some  other 
'w^ervation.  The  school  under  Eeverend  Father  Vermeesch  is  still  in 
operation,  with  a  measurable  degree  of  success. 

Should  it  be  determined  to  continue  the  agency  for  these  tribes  it 
^  be  necessary  that  something  be  done  toward  putting  the  govern- 
ment baildings,  which  are  very  much  dilapidated,  in  a  proper  condition 
for  nse. 

Warm  Springs  agency^  located  on  the  edge  of  the  Cascade  Mountains, 
contains  about  1,024,000  aeres,  of  which  only  3,000  or  4,000  are  sus- 
*^tible  of  cultivation.  The  tribes  loc^ated  here  are  the  Wasco,  Des 
^hute,  Tj-gh,  and  John  Day,  estimated  to  number  one  thousand  and 
twenty-five,  who  live  principally  by  fishing  and  hunting;  are  generally 
<**«tented,  and  anxious  to  learn  to  make  their  own  clothing,  and  to 
*lopt  all  customs  of  the  whites.  Agent  Mitchell  recommends  that  a 
portion  of  their  annuity  be  expended  in  tlie  purchase  of  she?p ;  also,  that 
another  school  be  establisheil  for  the  Indians  of  the  agency  who  have 
Do  intercourse  with  the  Wacoes,  and  cannot  send  their  children  to  the 
*g^ncy,  sixteen  mile^  distant  from  their  homes ;  and  that  the  road  from 
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Dalles  to  the  reservation  be  improved,  a8  in  its  present  state  it  is  iin- 
possible  to  travel  over  it  with  safety.  He  also  asks  that  iulditioual 
buildings  be  erected  for  the  employes. 

GraM  Ronde  a4jeiwy^  situated  on  the  western  edge  of  the  Willaiuetle 
Valley,  adjoins  the  Coast  reservation,  and  is  the  oldest  agency  in  the 
superiutendency,  embraeing  a  tract  of  3,888  acres.  The  Indians  in  cbarp*, 
numbering  about  eleven  hundred,  are  composed  of  the  fragments  of 
numerous  tribes,  and  are  those  who  came  earliest  into  intercourse  with 
the  w^hites.  They  have  made  greater  progress  than  any  other  of  the  XvWw^ 
in  the  superiutendency,  and  their  condition  is  one  full  of  promise.  They 
are  very  anxious  to  have  the  lands  which  are  being  cultivated  by  them 
surveyed,  and  allotments  made  to  the  heads  of  families.  Tliis  would, 
no  doubt,  be  gratifying,  and  stimulate  them  to  greater  diligence  in 
making  improvements  in  homes  which  they  can  then  have  the  satisfac- 
tion of  contemplating  as  their  x>ermanent  possession.  Two  schools  are 
provided  by  treaty  stipidations  for  this  agency,  the  Umpijua  day-sclicx)], 
and  another  conducted  on  the  manual  labor  principle.  Only  one  is  uowiii 
operation,  for  want  of  means  to  carry  on  both  successfully  at  the  same 
time.  The  agency  houses  and  mills  are  in  bad  condition,  no  money 
having  been  expended  upon  them  since  they  were  built;  they  should 
be  repaired  or  new  ones  erected.  There  are  about  three  hundred  Indians 
living  along  the  coast  from  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River  to  that  of  the 
Siletz,  utterly  demoralized,  who  should  be  brought  upon  the  reservation. 
Altogether,  the  agency  and  its  results  demonstrate  the  practicability  of 
the  red  man  being  reclaimed  from  his  savage  state. 

Siletz  agency  is  located  upon  the  Coast  reservation,  a  tract  of  land 
selected  in  1855,  for  Indian  use  and  occupation,  by  Joel  Palmer,  sui)or- 
intendent  of  Indian  atfairs,  and  confirmed  by  an  executive  order  in  IHTH*. 
in  extent  one  hundred  miles  north  and  south  by  twenty  miles  in  width, 
nnd  was  intended  for  a  home  for  all  the  tribes  along  the  coast  from 
Columbia  Kiver  to  the  State  line  of  California.  The  Indians  in  charjre, 
being  remnants  of  fourteen  bands  or  tribes,  number  about  tweuty-thnn^ 
humlred,  and  have  no  ratified  treaty  with  the  government,  that  of  1?<V> 
never  having  been  definitely  acted  upon,  although  attention  has  Wn 
called  to  the  necessity  thereof,  or  of  some  other  arrangement  forsecnrinj; 
these  Indians  in  the  permanent  occupation  of  their  present  homes.  A 
good  work  is  being  eli'ected  among  them ;  they  have  abandoned  Indian 
habits  and  customs,  and  are  eager  to  adopt  the  usages  of  the  whites, 
asking  that  they  may  be  supplied  with  agricultural  implements,  horses 
and  other  requisites  to  help  them  in  their  endeavors  to  become  civilized. 
Their  manual  labor  school,  owing  to  the  limited  means  attbnleti  for  its 
support,  has  been  changed  to  that  of  a  day  school,  which  has  had  bni 
indifterent  success. 

Ahea  sub-agency  is  also  located  upon  the  Coast  reservation  referred 
to  above,  about  eight  miles  below  tlie  mouth  of  the  Alsea  Kiver.  The 
tribes  in  charge,  who  are  all  i)arties  to  the  unratified  treaty  of  1855,  are  the 
Coosas,  Umpquas,  Alseas,  ami  Sinselaws,  numbering  about  five  huiidnMi 
souls,  and  are  in  the  main  in  a  prosperous  condition,  being  industrious 
in  fishing  and  cultivating  gardens.  They  are  without  educational  Ail 
vantages  for  their  children,  no  provisions  having  yet  been  made  for 
giving  them  a  school.  The  fewness  of  the  Indians  does  not  seem  to 
justify  the  keeping  up  of  this  agency,  and  it  is  suggested  that  they  should 
be  concentrated  with  those  of  the  Siletz,  where  they  could  have  the 
benefit  of  a  school,  medical  treatment,  and  instruction  in  the  useful  artN 
Tills  would  bring  the  Coast  reservation  Indians  more  compactly  together, 
and  allow  au  extensive  tract  to  be  opened  for  settlement  by  the  whites. 
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Klamath  sub-agency ^  established  under  the  operations  of  the  treaty  of 
04t4)ber  15, 1804,  with  the  Klamath  and  Modoc  tribes  of  Southern  01X3- 
Uiui,  and  embracing  lands  bordering  on  the  Klamath  lakes,  contains 
about  1,200,000  acres  of  land,  mostly  barren,  a  comparatively  small  por- 
tion of  the  tra<;t  being  fertile,  and  producing  only  such  things  as  the 
cold  and  dry  climate  will  allow.  The  lakes,  however,  afford  an  abundance 
of  fish  of  the  finest  quality,  and  a  very  nutritious  water-plant  called 
*•  wo  kus,''  These  were  the  chief  sources  from  which  the  Indians  drew 
their  subsistence  until  brought  in  contact  with  the  whites,  from  whom 
they  have  since  learned  to  depend  somewhat  upon  cultivating  the  soil 
for  sup])ort.  The  tribes  in  charge  are  the  Klamath,  Modoc,  Wollpahpe, 
and  Yahooskin  Snake.  All  of  the  first-named  tribe  are  upon  the  reserva- 
tion, and  a  pait  only  of  the  others,  numbering  in  all  about  fifteen  hundred. 
The  main  body  of  the  Modocs  remain  off,  and  cannot  be  got  on  without 
military  assistance.  Some  of  the  Indians  work  as  farm  hands,  and  show 
a  disposition  to  adopt  the  manners  and  laws  of  the  whites.  This  should 
ix*  uiade  a  full  agency,  as  at  present  it  is  perhaps  of  more  importance 
than  any  other  in  the  superintendency,  on  account  of  its  recent  estab- 
lishment, and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  includes  the  care  and  manage- 
iiieut  of  a  large  number  of  Indians  of  the  wildest  character.  With  the 
exeei)tion  of  a  part  of  the  Modocs  these  tribes  are  peaceable.  The  agent 
indulges  in  the  expectation  that  through  the  influence  and  example  of 
Wollpahpe  Snakes  the  remaining  bands  of  Smokes  in  the  southeast 
I*nrt  of  Oregon  may  be  led  to  settle  upon  a  reservation. 

Besides  the  tribes  here  mentioned  as  being  provided  with  reservations, 
there  are  others  within  the  bounds  of  this  superintendency,  scattered 
along  the  Columbia  and  other  rivers,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  white 
settlements,  who  have  no  su(*h  provision  made  for  them,  not  parties  to 
any  treaty,  and  represented  to  be  as  thoroughly  degraded  as  they  can 
well  be.  They  are  estimated  to  number  about  twelve  hundred.  Meas- 
ures should,  it  is  suggested,  be  taken  to  place  them  upon  a  reservation. 
In  addition  to  these  are  others,  regarded  as  hostile,  of  the  Snake  or 
Shoshone  nation,  who  have  a  wide  range,  extending  from  !Jsevada  and 
Utah  to  Oregon,  Idaho,  and  Montana,  where  they  are  known  by  different 
names.  Tiiey  are  charged  with  having  committed  many  murders  and 
<leprvdation8  of  late  years,  and  seem  to  be  beyond  the  reach  and  control 
of  the  Indian  Department. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Tnder  the  act  of  Congress  passed  in  18G4,  it  was  provided  that  not 
wioi-e  than  four  ivservations  should  be  set  a[)art  for  the  Indians  of  this 
State,  (formerly  there  were  more,)  and  two  superintendents.  There 
weiv  aeconlingly  established  those  known  as  the  liound  Valley,  Hoopa 
ValU»y,  Smith  Kiver,  and  Tule,  the  last  two-named  being  in  extent  about 
tbirte<*n  hundred  acres,  and  leased  from  setthns.  Smith  Kivet  has,  since 
the  date  of  the  last  annual  report,  been  abandoned,  and  the  Indians 
removed  to  Hoopa  Valley.  Tlie  Indians  in  this  superintendency  are 
r**|M>rte<l  as  generally  quiet,  and  those  on  reservations  obedient  and 
wiUing  to  labor  for  their  support  and  improvement.  They  are  not  in 
tretity  relation  with  the  United  States.  Negotiations  were  entered  into 
^ith  many  of  the  tribes  in  1851,  by  commissioners  authorized  for  the 
punx>f^«  but  the  treaties  then  effected  were  never  confirmed,  the  Senate 
Jfjertiiig  them  on  the  ground  that  the  United  States,  acquiring  posses- 
«*ion  of  the  territory  from  Mexico,  succeeded  to  its  rights  in  the  soil,  and, 
Mw  that  government  regai-ded  itself  as  the  absolute  and  unqualified  owner 
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of  it,  and  held  that  the  Indians  had  no  usufructuary  or  other  ri«:hts  therein 
which  were  to  be  in  any  manner  respected,  they,  the  United  States,  were 
under  no  obligations  to  treat  with  the  Indians  occupying  the  same  for 
the  extinguishment  of  their  title.  The  whole  number  in  the  State  Ls 
estimated  at  twenty-five  thousand. 

Round  Valley  reservationy  in  the  northeast  part  of  the  State,  contain- 
ing twenty-five  thousand  acres,  was  thought  to  be,  when  selected,  so 
isolated  as  to  forbid  its  ever  being  desirable  to  the  whites,  and  therefore 
peculiarly  valuable  for  Indian  use ;  but,  possessing  a  ver>'  fertile  soil  and 
salubrious  climate,  it  seems  that  the  Indians  are  not  to  be  secured  in 
uninterrupted,  peaceful  occupancy,  for  settlers  have  since  taken  posse?;- 
sion  of  some  of  the  best  portions  thus  set  apart,  who  think  that  the 
reservation  is  not  a  permanent  one  by  the  mere  act  of  withdrawing  the 
land  from  public  sale.  Legislation  by  Congress  is  i-ecommended  for  the 
definite  establishment  of  the  boundaries  of  the  reservation,  and  the 
adjustment  forever  of  claims  of  the  settlers.  Tlie  new  sujKjrintendent, 
General  Mcintosh,  United  States  Army,  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  whole 
valley  should  be  reserved  for  Indian  purpo.se8,  as  it  would  be  lar*re 
enough  to  accommodate  all  the  Indians  in  the  northern  part  of  Califor- 
nia, and  render  unnecessary  the  continuance  of  Hoopa  Valley  reser- 
vation. The  mill  property  here,  owned  by  Mr.  Andrew  Gray,  has  been 
recently  purchased  for  the  sum  of  $9,395  90,  Congress  having  appropri- 
ated for  that  object  $10,000,  thus  extinguishing  the  only  title  held  by 
any  one  to  land  in  Eonde  Valley.  The  tribes  in  charge  are  the  Cow  Cows, 
Pitt  Rivers,  Ukies,  Redwoods,  and  Wylackies,  numbering  one  thousand 
and  twenty-two,  skilled  in  all  kinds  of'  farm  work,  and  raising  more  than 
a  sufficiency  for  their  subsistence.  The  surplus  of  the  croi>s  raised,  if 
sold,,  would  furnish  money  enough  to  obtain  all  the  blanket*  and  cloth- 
ing they  need.  There  is  no  school  among  them,  nor  do  they  seem  very 
desirous  to  have  anv. 

Hoopa  Valley  reservation^  on  Trinity  River,  in  thenorthwest  part  of  the 
State,  has  an  area  of  about  thirty -eight  thousand  acres,  and  the  valley 
is  estimated  to  contain  about  twenty-five  hundred  acres  of  arable  land. 
With  the  assistance  of  the  Smith  River  reservation  Indians,  who  are 
industrious  and  experienced  in  farm  operations,  a  much  larger  crop  of 
grain  and  vegetables  has  been  raised  than  ever  before  produced  in  the 
valley,  estimated  to  be  worth  about  $28,000  in  coin.  The  reservation  is 
under  a  fine  state  of  cultivation  and  highly  prosperous,  and  the  Indians, 
numbering  about  one  thousand,  are  orderly  and  contented — a  decided 
improvement  over  the  state  of  affairs  with  them  a  year  or  two  ago,  when 
dissensions  and  bloodshed  prevailed  to  a  great  extent.  There  has  never 
been  any  school  established  among  them,  for  the  reason  that  no  fimds 
have  been  specially  appropriated  for  that  purpose,  and  they  have  never 
manifested  any  particular  desire  to  have  their  childen  instructed. 

Tule  River  reservation^  in  a  valley  of  the  river  of  that  name,  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  State,  contains  1,280  acres  of  land,  leased  from  F. 
P.  Madden,  at  $1,920  per  annum ;  also,  five  hundred  acres  of  government 
land  iuljoining.  The  Indians  upon  it  are  those  brought  some  ten  years 
ago  from  the  Tejon  reservation  or  farm,  which  was  at  that  time  surrend- 
ered to  its  owner,  and  they  were  then  known  as  the  Tule  and  Owen's 
River  tribes.  The  lease  expires  in  December  next,  and  Mr.  Madden  has 
given  notice  that  the  rent  will  be  increjised  to  two  dollars  per  acre.  My 
predecessor  recommended  that  this  farm  be  purchased,  and  an  estimate 
therefor  was  submitted  to  Congress  of  one  dollar  per  aore  in  coin.  As 
it  may  be  expedient  to  remove  these  Indians  to  another  reservation,  1 
do  not  feel  disposed  to  press  the  purchase  at  this  time.    The  Indians 
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readily  en^^e  in  the  various  kinds  of  labor  required  for  their  support, 
and  are  quite  successful,  but  they  are  averse  to  making  improvements 
through  an  uncertainty  as  to  their  remaining  in  permanent  possession 
of  tliem.  Only  three  hundred  remain  on  the  farm,  many  ha\ing  left  and 
jroue  back  to  their  old  homes  on  Owen's  liiver.  Of  the  Manacha  tribe, 
many  left  because  of  their  losing  one-third  of  their  number  the  past  year 
by  measles,  and  it  is  thought  by  the  agent,  unless  measures  are  taken  to 
prevent  them,  the  remainder  will  follow.  General  Ord,  United  States 
Army,  commanding  the  department  of  Califoiiiia,  has  given  orders  to 
have  them  returned. 

MUmtiri  and  Coahuila  Indians  have  no  reservation ;  i\i^  former,  about 
three  thousand  in  number,  are  scattered  over  San  Bernardino,  San  Diego, 
and  other  counties  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  and  the  latter, 
whose  number  is  not  less  than  three  thousand,  live  in  the  San  Jacinto 
Mountains.  The  condition  and  wants  of  these  Indians  have  been  fre- 
qneutly  brought  to  the  consideration  of  the  department  and  adverted  to 
in  previous  annual  reports.  Nothing,  however,  has  been  done  for  their 
l>euettt,  farther  than  to  send  to  their  country  a  special  agent  to  oversee 
them.  With  a  view  to  ascertain  particularly  as  to  their  number,  loca- 
tion, and  disposition,  to  be  brought  more  immediately  under  the 
charge  of  the  department,  the  superintendent,  General  Mcintosh,  was 
instructed  during  the  past  summer  to  visit  them  and  see  where  a  reser- 
vation could  be  located  for  their  use.  In  the  report  of  the  superintend- 
ent, which  is  among  the  papers  herewith,  the  opinion  is  expressed  that 
most  of  them  would  be  w^illing  to  concentiate  at  some  suitable  locality 
and  engage  in  agriculture  and  pastoral  pursuits ;  others  would  dislike 
Kuch  an  arrangement,  as  they  are  doing  well,  but  if  the  government  de- 
cides it  be«t  they  will  assent.  A  reservation  can  be  set  apart  for  them 
u|H)n  land  in  and  west  of  San  Pasqual^  Valley,  which  would  be  suffi- 
ciently lar|>;e  for  a  home  for  all  the  Indians  in  the  southern  part  of  Cali- 
fornia, including  those  at  Tule  liiver  farm.  It  is  recommended  that  the 
subject  l)e  brought  to  the  attention  of  Congress  the  coming  session,  in 
the  hope  of  favorable  and  prompt  legislation,  whereby  the  department 
may  be  enabled,  at  an  early  date,  to  effect  the  greatly  desired  object. 
The  whole  number  of  Indians  in  California  has  heretofore  been  reported 
at  thirty  thousand,  but  this  is  believed  to  be  an .  over-estimate,  there 
pmbably  not  being  more  than  twenty  thousand.  Congress  should  be 
very  liberal  toward  this  people,  inasmuch  as  they  are  regarded  as  hav- 
injf  no  recognized  rights  in  the  country.  They  have  of  late  years  been 
IM*aceable,  and  it  is  no  more  than  just,  in  view  of  their  having  quietly 
jieUled  to  the  whites  a  country  so  wealthy  in  its  varied  resources,  that 
our  government  should  deal  generously  with  them  in  providing  a  suffi- 
ciency of  means  for  their  relief  and  improvement. 

NEVADA. 

Superintendent  Parker  reports  of  the  Indians  in  his  charge  that  they 
are  in  a  better  condition  than  ever  before,  and  the  past  year  marked  by 
no  hostilities  on  their  part  toward  the  whites ;  of  the  murders  and  out- 
rages committed  in  the  State,  more,  he  believes,  are  the  acts  of  whites 
than  the  Indians.  The  improved  state  of  att'airs  he  attributes  to  the 
pri>gre«8  of  the  Indians  toward  civilization,  and  the  rapid  settlement  of 
a  lietter  class  of  citizens,  whos(^  example  is  an  incentive  to  the  Indian  to 
change  his  habits ;  as  also  to  the  well  directed  efforts  of  the  agent. 
There  are  from  twelve  to  fifteen  thousand  Indians,  and  three  reser- 
vations in  the  Stat43  for  Indian  occupancy,  known  as  Walker  liiver  and 
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P^'ramid  Lake,  and  one  on  Truckee  Eiver,  of  timber  for  the  use  of  the  In- 
dians at  Pyramid  Lake.  The  Pah-Utes,  numbering  about  eight  thousand, 
for  whose  use  and  benefit  they  were  set  apart,  do  not  all  reside  ujxm 
them,  many  being  scattered  through  the  towns  and  settlements.  The 
superintendent  suggests  that  the  reservations  be  abandoned,  as  the  In- 
dians will  be  more  benefited  by  being  settled  with  the  whites,  for  whom 
they  could  work,  though  they  will  not  farm  for  themselves.  They  will 
labor  for  farmers,  and  none  need  suffer  for  want  of  emjdoyment,  ai<  it 
can  be  given  by  the  Pacific  railroad  contractors  and  by  miners.  He 
recommends  that  the  agency  at  Pyramid  Lake  be  done  away  with,  and 
that  there  be  established  two  local  agents,  one  at  Fort  Wadsworth,  on 
the  railroad,  and  the  other  at  Belmont,  Nye  County. 

The  Washoes,  a  remnant  of  a  once  powerful  tribe,  closely  related  to 
the  Digger  Indians  of  California,  are  scattered  over  a  large  extent  of 
country  along  the  western  border  of  the  State ;  they  gather  around  the 
towns  and  settlements,  begging,  and  working  a  little,  the  most  destitute 
of  all  the  Indians  in  the  State.  Their  number  is  small,  about  five  hun- 
dred, and  it  would  be  well,  if  practicable,  to  place  them  upon  a  reserva- 
tion under  the  care  of  an  agent.  It  is,  however,  doubtful  whether  they 
could  be  induced  to  assent  to  such  an  arrangement.  More  is  receive<l 
by  this  small  tribe  from  the  government  than  is  given  to  all  the  Pah- 
Utes  together.  Other  Indians  in  this  State  are  a  band  of  BannackvS,  in 
the  nortli,  who  range  into  Oregon  and  Idaho,  and  another  of  Shoshone.^ 
in  the  west  and  south,  who  properly  belong  to  Utah  superintendency, 
and  who  are  peaceably  disposed,  receiving  but  little  assistance  from  the 
goverjiment.  In  the  country  of  the  latter  great  discoveries  of  mineral 
wealth  have  been  made,  and  miners  are  rapidly  coming  in  who,  so  far, 
have  not  disturbed  the  Indians,  but  have  been  of  benefit  to  theiu,  it  is 
said,  by  bringing  into  the  country  many  comforts  the  Indians  were  be- 
fore unable  to  procure.  A  special  agent  has  recently  been  appointed  to 
take  charge  of  the  Pah-Utes,  numbering,  perhaps,  three  thousand,  in 
the  southeast  part  of  ]S^evada  and  the  adjacent  country-  Ijing  in  Arizona 
and  Utah  Territories,  who  is  to  report  upon  their  condition  and  the 
practicability  of  concentrating  them  upon  reservations. 

ARIZONA. 

A  large,  wild,  and  apparently  untamable  body  of  Indians  are  em- 
braced in  this  superintendency ;  murders  and  outrages  by  them  upon  citi- 
zens are  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  will  occur  as  long  a«  they  are  al- 
lowed to  roam  at  will  and  are  certain  of  safety  from  pursuit  in  their 
mountainous  places  of  retreat.  Being  under  the  surveillance  and  juris- 
diction of  the  military,  this  department  has  but  little  intercourse  with 
them.  It  is  known,  however,  that  during  the  past  year  many  of  the 
citizens  have  been  killed,  others  wounded,  and  a  large  quantity  of  prop- 
erty stolen  by  the  warlike  and  vicious  Apaches,  and  it  is  only  by  the 
presence  and  power  of  the  military  that  they  are  prevented  from  depop- 
ulating the  Territory  of  its  miners  and  settlers.  Some  of  these  deeds 
may,  it  is  supposed,  be  traced  to  the  Apaches  across  the  line,  in  Sonora, 
for  it  is  believed  that  the  outrage  upon  the  mail  and  party  in  charts  in 
June  or  July,  while  en  route  between  Mesilla,  New  Mexico,  and  Tuc- 
son, Arizona,  was  committed  by  them.  The  estimated  population  of  the 
superintendency  is  about  thirty-four  thousand.  As  with  the  Indians  in 
California,  so  with  these,  they  are  not  in  treaty  relations  with  the  Uuiteil 
States.  Two  reservations  have  been  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  im^t 
peaceable  of  the  tribes,  one  of  which  is  the  Fimo  and  Maricopa  rcserra- 
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f«m,  on  the  Gila  River,  where  are  located  tribes  bearing  these  names, 
unmliering  about  seven  thousand,  who  have  long  borne  a  good  reputa- 
tion, l)eing  considerably  advanced  in  a  rude  civilization  and  quite  suc- 
cessful in  their  efforts  at  farming  and  other  pursuits.  Their  loyalty  to 
the  government  and  friendship  to  the  whites  have  been  marked  charac- 
teristics for  years  past,  and  they  are  a  people  truly  deserving  the  fos- 
tering care  of  our  government.  With  fair  dealing  and  just  observance 
of  their  rights  by  citizens  who  are  in  the  vicinity,  no  apprehension  need 
be  entertained  of  outbreaks  with  their  attendant  evils  by  these  Indians. 
It  is  their  boast  that  they  have  never  shed  the  blood  of  a  white  man ; 
on  the  contrary,  they  have  befriended  many  an  emigrant  and  stood  as  a 
barrier  between  him  and  the  wild  Apache  marauder.  The  superintend- 
ent has  been  instructed  to  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  their  reservation 
so  as  to  provide  a  sufficient  area,  which  is  at  present  not  afforded,  for 
agricultural  and  grazing  puri)oses,  as  also  to  secure  irrigation  facilities. 
As  the  act  of  Congress  authorizing  the  existing  reservation  restricts  the 
area  to  its  present  extent,  the  enlargement  will  have  to  be  confirmed  by 
Congress  in  order  to  be  made  i)ermanent ;  the  matter  will,  in  due  time, 
be  laid  l>efore  that  body.  The  tribes  are  without  educational  privileges, 
and  are  anxious  that  schools  be  established  for  them.  I  have  directed 
a  report  from  the  8ui)erintendent  upon  the  subject,  and  hope,  with  the 
ajisiHtance  of  a  benevolent  association  of  ladies  in  New  York,  who  have 
proffered  the  services  of  teachers,  to  provide  them  at  an  early  day  with 
such  aid  for  the  education  of  their  children  as  may  be  needed  and  can 
be  afforded  by  the  means  at  command. 

Papagos  Indians  are  embraced  in  the  same  agency  with  the  above 
tribes,  but  have  no  reservation  set  apart  for  them.  With  the  exception 
of  a  few  living  in  small  villages  in  another  part  of  the  Territory,  they 
reside  south  of  the  Gila  River,  in  the  country  about  San  Xavier  del  Baca, 
a  few  miles  from  Tucson,  and  number  about  five  thousand.  They  are 
said  to  he  a  branch  of  the  Pima  tribe,  speaking  the  same  language,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  ancient  Aztec  tongue,  having  the  same  customs  and  man- 
ners, and  like  them,  are  friendly.  Their  country,  known  as  the  western 
part  of  the  Gadsden  purchase,  possesses  an  arid  soil,  unsuited  for  agricul- 
tural purposes,  yet  they  cling  to  it  as  the  home  of  their  ancestors.  Its 
genial  climate  reconciles  them  to  the  location,  and  they  appear  to  be 
contented  and  happy.  Very  little  has  been  done  by  the  government  for 
this  interesting  people.  Christianized  to  some  extent,  and  deserving 
hberal  treatment  at  our  hands,  I  recommend  that  the  appropriations  for 
the  service  in  Arizona  be  so  increased  as  to  enable  the  department  to 
provide  for  them,  as  well  as  the  Pima  and  Maricopas,  school  benefits  and 
agricultural  implements. 

Colorado  River  reservation^  selected  in  1864,  stretching  on  the  river 
from  Comer  Rock  to  Halfway  Bend,  is  estimated  to  contain  seventy- 
five  thousand  acres  of  public  domain,  and  upon  which  it  was  proposed 
to  colonize  about  ten  thousand  Indians  of  various  tribes.  The  Indian 
title  to  lands  in  the  Territory  ignored,  and  difficulties  ever  increasing 
between  them  and  a  rapidly  growing  population  of  persons  from  other 
qaartera,  rendered  it  necessary  that  some  provisions  should  be  made  for 
the  original  inhabitants.  The  gi-eat  desideratum,  water  for  irrigating 
the  land,  when  not  supplied  by  an  overflow  of  the  river,  was  needed. 
This  is  sought  to  be  furnished  by  means  of  an  aeequia  or  canal,  which 
has  not  yet  been  completed,  either  because  of  its  magnitude  and  un- 
avoidable obstacles,  or  want  of  funds  to  carry  on  the  work  continuously 
for  any  great  length  of  time.  Whether  the  reservation  proves  a  success 
as  capable  of  producing  a  support  for  the  tribes  upon  it  yet  remains  to 
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be  seen  or  tested.  Much  of  the  work  on  the  canal  has  been  done  by  the 
Indians,  who  seem  to  be  enconraged,  and  indulge  in  the  hoi>e  that  their 
reservation  will  be  made  productive  by  this  means,  and  afford  them  a 
desirable  home.  Superintendent  George  L.  Andrews,  Brevet  Colonel 
United  States  Army,  reports  the  condition  of  affairs  to  be  unfavorable 
at  the  time  of  his  visit  to  the  reservation  lately ;  only  about  eight  hun- 
dred Mohaves  were  there,  and  but  forty  acres  in  cultivation.  The  river 
not  having  overflowed  as  usual  last  spring,  but  little  has  been  raised  h\ 
the  river  tribes;  about  two  thousand  Mohaves  in  the  valley  were  more 
fortunate  and  shared  their  substance  with  those  on  the  I'eserve.  Ut^  is 
of  the  opinion  that  when  the  canal  is  completed  many  who  are  now 
outside  will  go  upon  the  reser^-ation.  There  are  fcmr  tril)e8  in  the 
agency,  inhabiting  the  country  along  the  Colorado  River  from  Fort  Yuma 
to  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Territory :  the  Yumas,  mimberiug  two 
thousand,  Y'avapais  or  Apache  Mohaves,  two  thousand,  Mohaves,  four 
thousand,  and  Uualapais,  fifteen  thousand,  all  of  whom  are  now  i)eace.ible. 
Moquis  Pueblo  IniUam,  living  in  the  northeast  part  of  the  Territory,  are 
a  people  of  no  ordinary  interest,  if  we  regard  their  isolated  position,  ro- 
mantic traditions  as  to  their  Welch  origin,  and  peculiar  manners  ami 
customs.  They  number  about  four  thousand,  and  aHe  reported  as  more 
familiar  in  the  useful  arts  and  further  advanced  in  civilization  than  any 
Indians  in  the  Territory.  We  have  had  but  little  knowledge  of  tlieui, 
and  at  no  time  have  they  been  brought  specially  under  the  charge  of  an 
agent  of  the  government.  At  times  they  have  be^n  desi>oiled  of  their 
property  by  Mexicans,  and  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  Navajoes. 
Believing  that  this  community  of  friendly  Indians  should  receive  more 
attention  from  the  government  than  hitherto  bestowed,  a  ai>ecial  agent 
was  appointed  the  past  summer  to  visit  them  and  exercise  such  oversiglit 
of  their  interest  and  rights  as  might  be  proper.  No  report  has  yet  been 
received  from  that  agent,  as  he  has  had  barely  time  enough  by  this  date 
to  reach  their  country.  In  addition  to  the  tribes  in  this  superintendeney 
named  in  the  foregoing  remarks,  there  are  other  Indian  tribes,  that 
sometimes  range  in  the  Territory  or  are  frequently  in  it,  but  who  belong 
to  other  Territories,  as  the  Pi-Utes  of  Nevada,  Navajoes  of  New  Mexico, 
and  Cocopas  of  the  Slate  of  Sonora,  Mexico,  the  latter  living  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Colorado,  and  having  no  intercourse  with  the  Mexicans, 
but  are  friendly  and  servicable  to  Americans. 

UTAH. 

Since  the  last  annual  report  of  this  office,  the  Eastern  Shoshones, 
with  the  Bannacks  and  Shoshones,  have  been  transferred  to  the 
Wyoming  superintendeney.  There  is  now  but  one  reservation  in  the 
superintendeney  for  Indian  occupancy,  that  of  the  Uintah,  in  area  nearly 
eighty  miles  square,  which  was  set  apart  in  1801^  and  provided  to  be 
permanent  by  act  of  Congress  of  May  5, 1864.  It  contains  a  sufficiency 
of  pasture  and  agricultural  lands,  with  streams  affording  good  supplies 
of  fish.  The  intention  was  to  plaee  all  the  Utah  Indians  upon  it,  and 
with  this  object  in  view  a  treaty  was  entered  into  with  the  different 
tribes  in  1865,  by  Superintendent  Irish,  but  which  to  day  remains  unrati- 
fied, althougli  several  of  my  predecessors  have  urged  definite  action 
upon  it  by  the  Senate.  A  farm  was  opened  there  in  1866,  and  a  number 
of  the  Indians  have  gone  in  and  are  to  some  extent  laboring  to  support 
themselves.  For  want  of  means  the  purposes  designed  in  setting 
apart  the  reservation  have  been  but  partially  accomplished,  not  more 
than  about  fifteen  hundred  Indians  being  located  upon  it.    If  it  be  de* 
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tennined  not  to  ratify  the  treaty  in  question,  it  is  earnestly  lioped  that 
Congress  will  be  liberal  in  making  appropriations  for  the  service  in  the 
Territory,  so  that  there  may  be  speedily  effected  the  concentration  of  the 
various  Utah  bands  in  Uintah  Valley  at  this  designated  place,  with 
such  help  51S  may  enable  them  to  engage  in  useful  pursuits  as  their 
necessities  way  require.    The  whole  number  of  Indians  in  the  Territory 
is  estimated  by  the  late  superintendent,  L.  F.  Head,  at  nineteen  thousand, 
and  by  the  present  incumbent  of  the  office.  Colonel  J.  E.  Tourtellotte, 
United  States  Ai*iny,  twelve  thousand  eight  hundred,  classifying  them 
as  follows :  Western  Shoshones,  one  thousand,  living  in  the  eastern  part 
of  }ievada,  who  cultivate  small  patches  of  land,  and  have  a  good  supply 
of  cattle  and  ponies.    Northwestern  Shoshones,  twelve  hundred,  [assess- 
ing ponies  but  not  cattle,  who  would  till  the  soil  if  assisted  by  the  gov- 
ernuieut.    Goship  Shoshones,  eight  hundred,  the  poorest  of  all,  trusting 
chiefly  to  the  pinon  nut  for  subsistance.    These  three  bands  or  tribes  re- 
l?ard  Washakie,  of  the  Eastern  Shoshones,  as  their  head  chief.    No  land 
has  been  designated  as  a  home  for  them,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Utah 
IvAnds,  bat  they  should  have  one  and  brought  together.    Weber  Utes, 
three  hmidreil,  who  obtain  a  living  by  hunting,  fishing,  and  begging 
about  Salt  Lake  City.    Piinpanoag,  five  hundred,  of  a  similar  character 
of  the  Weber  Utes,  and  live  near  the  same  city.    Sam  Pitches,  three  hun- 
fired,  part  of  whom  have  removed  to  the  Uintah  Keservation.    Pah 
Vents,  twelve  hundred,  who  cultivate  some  land.    Uintah  Utes,  fifteen 
hundred,  on  the  reservation  referred,  and  said  to  be  the  best  Indians  in 
the  Territory.    Yampa  Utes,  Pah  Edes,  Pah  Utes,  Elk  Mountain  Utes,  and 
Sheberetches,  about  six  thousand,  are  migratory  and  warlike.  No  troubles, 
save  those  of  a  petty  character^  have  occurred  during  the  past  year  be- 
tween the  Indians  and  whites  m  this  superintendency.    Progress  upon 
the  Uintah  reservation  is  most  satisfactory.    The  Indians,  seeing  its 
advautages,  are  collecting  there,  and  those  formerly  most  warlike  are 
now  disposed  to  labor.     Late  Superintendent  Heatl  is  of  the  opinion 
that  an  appropriation  of  $10,000  per  annum,  to  be  expended  for  cattle, 
agricultoral  implements,  and  other  beneficial  objects,  for  five  years  would 
r^t  in  getting  all  the  Utes  upon  the  reserve.    Farming  operations  in 
other  parts  have  been  to  a  small  extent  carried  on  successfully  by  some 
of  the  Pah  Vents,  and  others,  their  leading  men  setting  a  good  example 
of  industry ;  no  schools  have  ever  been  established  for  any  of  the  tribes. 
The  improvements  recommended  by  the  sui>erintendent  and  agent  are 
the  removal  of  a  saw-mill,  distant  one  hundred  and  seventy  miles  from 
the  agency,  and  useless,  to  a  more  convenient  point,  and  the  construc- 
tion of  a  road  from  Salt  Lake  City  to  the  reservation,  two  hundred  miles, 
a  necessity  in  consequence  of  the  way  now  traveled  being  impassable 
for  six  months  in  the  year. 

NEW  MEXICO. 

There  has  been  no  decided  improvement  in  the  condition  of  Indian 
affiwrs  in  this  Territory,  and  it  may  not  be  expected  until  the  roving 
tribes  are  brought  under  the  restraints  and  beneficial  influences  of  that 
system  which  is  believed  to  be  the  best  and  only  one  that  can  be  effectual 
in  leading  them  to  change  their  mode  of  life.  Leaving  out  the  Pueblo 
or  Village  Indians,  as  the  name  signifies,  none  of  them  may  be  said  to 
lie  permanently  established  in  homes^  following  peacefully  and  success- 
folly  some  useful  pursuit.  The  estimated  number  of  Indians  in  this 
Territory  is  nineteen  thousand.  There  are  two  reservations,  that  for  the 
^avajoes  provided  by  the  treaty  concluded  with  them  in  1868,  located 
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in  the  northwest  part  of  the  Territory,  and  extending  into  Arizona,  eon 
taining  an  area  of  3,450,000  acres,  to  which  the  tribe  removed  hist  year, 
and  that  for  the  Gila  Apaches,  selected  several  j'ears  ago  by  agent 
Sleek,  but  never  occupied. 

The  NavajoeSj  now  in  their  old  home,  number  between  eight  and  ten 
thousand,  the  former  number  being  on  the  reservation,  and  about  two 
thousand  living  with  other  tribes  or  roaming  at  large.  Serious  com- 
plaints have  been  made  the  past  year  against  this  tribe  on  account 
of  depredations  committed  upon  citizens,  which  induced  Governor 
Mitchell  to  issue  a  proclamation  declaring  the  whole  people  to  \)e  out- 
laws, an  act  not  justified  by  the  true  state  of  the  case,  as  the  main  IkhIv 
of  the  tribe  were  on  their  own  lands  or  near  thereto,  peaceable  and  en- 
deavoring to  fulfill  their  treaty  obligations.  Subsequently,  that  executive 
notice  was  modified  by  the  successor  of  Governor  Mitchell,  so  as  to  apply 
to  Indians  committing  outrages.  The  Navajoes  are  reported  as  doinj: 
well;  some  have  planted  outside  the  reservation,  but  will  move  into  it 
after  gathering  their  crops. 

Maquache  ties  and  JlcariUa  Apaches,  the  former  numbering  four 
hundred  and  eighty-four  and  the  latter  seven  hundred  and  eighty-ei^jfbt, 
have  no  reservation,  but  are  in  charge  of  an  agency  at  Maxwell's  Kaneh, 
on  the  Cimarron,  in  the  northeast  part  of  the  Territory ;  they  are  friendly, 
tractable,  but  produce  nothing,  and  live  by  hunting,  and  the  supplies 
furnished  by  the  government. 

It  was  formerly  thought  that  it  would  be  to  the  interest  of  these  In- 
dians to  ])rocure  for  them  as  a  permanent  home  the  country  they  now 
occupy.  Since,  however,  by  recent  treaty  stipulations  a  reservation  is 
I)rovided  for  the  Maquache  Utes,  along  with  other  Utes  in  Colorado,  and 
it  has  been  thought  that  the  Jicarillas  could  be  induced  to  locate  with 
them  in  Colorado,  or  near  the  new  reservation  in  that  Territory,  it  may 
not  be  desirable  that  such  an  arrangement  should  be  consummated  now. 
Many  of  these  Apaches  live  west  of  the  Kio  Grande,  and  do  not  j^>  t^ 
the  Cimarron  agency,  unless  it  be  to  get  annuities,  and  they  fi^equently 
apply  to  the  Abiquiu  agency  for  assistance. 

Wemi7iu<;he  and  Capote  Utes,  embraced  in  the  Abiquiu  agency,  west  of 
the  Eio  Grande,  number,  the  one  seven  hundred,  and  the  other  three 
hundred.  Both  are  peaceable  tribes,  living  mainly  by  the  chase.  Tbey 
are  friendly,  and  have  rendered  good  service  to  the  government,  and. 
being  on  the  dividing  line  between  the  Indians  of  the  plains  and  those 
in  the  mountains,  they  are  a  protection  to  the  whites.  Attached  t<^ 
their  i^resent  homes,  they  do  not  want  to  leave  them,  and  deny  they 
ever  signed  a  treaty  (referring  to  that  made  by  Governor  Hunt,  of  Col- 
orado Territory,  March  2,  1808)  agreeing  therein  to  go  upon  a  reserva 
tion  in  Colorado. 

Mescalero  Apaches  are  reported  to  number  five  hundred  and  twenty- 
five,  and  roam  over  the  southeast  part  of  the  Territory.  Since  their 
escape  in  1865  from  the  Bosque  liedondo  reservation,  they  have  doubt- 
less been  guilty  of  a  number  of  murders  and  depredations.  Before  this 
they  w^ere  peaceable  and  friendlj\  Such  is  the  mountainous  character 
of  their  country  that  it  is  difficult  for  troops  to  find  them,  as  it  is  said 
in  July  last  a  scouting  force  of  sixty-five  men,  under  an  officer,  passed 
through  it,  and  only  by  accident  was  a  party  of  seven  of  the  Apaches 
discovered.  It  seems  to  be  the  general  oi)inion  that  these  Indians 
should  have  a  reservation  set  apart  for  them  near  Fort  Stanton  in  their 
own  old  home,  upon  which  could  also  be  plaeed  other  Apaches.  The 
country  contains  an  abundance  of  wood,  water,  and  game,  and  is  every 
way  suitable. 
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Oila  Apaches  comprise  two  bands,  the  Mimbres  and  Mogollen,  num- 
bering sixteen  hundred,  and  wander  over  a  wide  extent  of  country,  the 
fiist  Darned  being  charged  with  many  offenses  and  crimes,  the  other 
equally  as  warlike  and  vicious,  not  being  quite  as  guilty  of  as  many 
misdeeds  because  of  their  more  remote  habitation  from  settlements.  A 
reservation  was  selected  in  the  western  part  of  the  Territory  several 
years  ago  for  these  Indians,  but  nothing  was  ever  done  towards  estab- 
lishing them  there,  and  it  is  now  recommended  by  the  superintendent 
that  what  was  intended  then  should  be  accomplished,  as,  thus  disposed 
of,  rich  mineral  and  agricultural  tracts  will  be  open  for  settlement,  and, 
as  an  incipient  step  to  this  end,  the  Indians  should  be  called  in  and  fed. 

Pud)lo  Indians^  living  in  nineteen  villages,  number  about  seven 
tiioosand  souls,  and  are  eminently  a  8elf-supi)orting  people,  having  re- 
ceived but  very  little  assistance  from  the  government,  the  sum  of 
110,000  having  been  appropriated  in  1857  to  purchase  agricultural  im- 
plements for  them. 

Since  the  decision  of  Justice  Slough,  deciding  that  they  hold  the  re- 
lation of  citizens  to  the  government,  these  very  friendly  and  deserving 
people  have  been  iD  at  ease :  imposed  ux>on  and  continually  annoyed, 
they  have  not  been  permitted  to  pursue  undisturbed  their  way  of  life 
according  to  ancient  manners  and  customs,  under  their  own  governors 
and  laws,  but  this,  as  a  firebrand,  must  be  thrown  in  their  midst  to  make 
trouble.  The  case  has  been  carried,  it  is  believed,  by  the  district  at- 
torney to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  there  awaits 
jwigment.  They  are  not  prepared  for  citizenship,  and  it  Would  be  many 
years  before  they  could  be  brought  to  abandon  their  usages  and  cus- 
toms, 80  long  their  heritage.  They  should  receive  protection  of  their 
rights,  and  against  the  encroachments  of  Mexicans  and  citizens,  who 
seem  to  think  that  for  their  offenses  no  proceedings  can  be  taken,  the 
law  of  Jane  30.  1834,  regulating  trade  and  intercourse  with  Indians 
being  inapplicable  in  the  case  by  reason  of  the  decision  in  question. 

I  recommend  that  appropriations  be  made  for  supplying  them  with 
afrieoltaral  implements  and  tools  of  the  mechanic,  and  that  schools  be 
established  for  their  benefit. 

COLORADO. 

By  the  treaty  with  the  Tabequache,  Yampa,  Grand  River,  and  Uintah 
tends  of  XJtes  Indians,  in  Colorado,  the  Maquache,  Capote,  and  Wemi- 
aoche  Utes,  in  New  Mexico,  concluded  March  2, 1868,  there  is  set  apart 
for  them  and  other  friendly  tribes  or  individuals,  as  from  time  to  time 
they  may  be  willing  to  admit  thereon,  with  the  consent  of  the  United 
States,  a  large  reservation  in  the  western  part  of  the  Territory,  esti- 
mated to  contain  15,120,000  acres,  upon  which  shall  be  established  two 
agencies,  one  on  White  River,  in  the  extreme  north  part  for  the  Colo- 
RmIo  bands,  excepting  the  Tabequache,  and  the  other  on  the  Rio  de  los 
Pinos,  for  tlie  New  Mexico  bands  and  the  Tabequaches.  This  reserva- 
tion is  a  pjui;  of  the  great  canon  or  ravine  of  the  Colorado  River,  across 
or  through  which  it  is  not  likely  there  can  or  will  be  opened  any  great 
tboroagMare,  making  it  a  very  desirable  one  for  the  Indians,  as  being 
!»fe  from  the  encroachments  of  an  advancing  tide  of  white  population. 
Here,  if  it  be  deemed  advisable,  may  be  gathered  all  the  bands  of  the 
fcame  nationality,  whether  in  Colorado,  !New  Mexico,  or  Nevada,  it  being 
ABiple  for  all,  with  resources  sufficient  for  their  maintenance  and  comfort 
The  buildings  provided  for  by  the  treaty  have  been  built  both  in  the 
q^>er  and  low^*  agencies )  the  cows  and  sheep  agreed  to  be  furnished,  and 
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Vhich  have  been  purchased,  will,  it  is  hoped,  have  reached  the  reserva- 
tion before  the  fall  of  snow,  and  it  may  be  expected  that  the  Indians, 
seeing  the  evidences  of  a  purpose  on  the  ps^  of  the  department  to 
fulfill  the  treaty  stipulations  as  far  as  practicable,  will  be  induoed  to 
come  in  and  avail  themselves  of  the  benefits  thereby  provided.  The 
tribes  now  in  the  superintendency  are  the  Ttibequache  and  Grand  Riter 
Tampa^  and  Uintah  Utesy  estimated  to  number  about  seven  thousand. 
They  live  chiefly  by  hunting  the  buffalo  in  the  country  of  the  Arapahoe^ 
and  Gheyennes,  there  being  none  on  their  own,  and  are  peaceably  dis- 
posed, no  difficulty  having  arisen  during  the  past  year,  except  with 
some  miners  on  Douglass  Greek,  whom  they  ordered  ofi  as  trespassers 
upon  their  reservation,  but  who  in  fact  were  not,  the  land  being  fifty 
miles  distant  from  the  reserve  ]  the  matter  being  explained  to  de  In- 
dians, no  further  trouble  is  apprehended.  None  of  these  bands  have  ever 
had  schools  established  for  them.  Under  their  late  treaty,  however, 
full  provision  is  made  for  the  education  of  their  children,  we  United 
States  agreeing  to  furnish  a  school-house  and  teacher  for  every  thirty 
children  who  may  be  induced  to  attend  school.  The  late  governor  of 
Golorado,  and  ex-officio  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs,  Hon.  A.  C. 
Hunt,  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  Gapote  and  Weminuche  Utes  in  New 
Mexico  can  b^  induced  to  go  upon  this  reservation^  notwithstanding 
their  objections,  and  he  suggests  that  they  should  be  informed  that  the 
delivery  of  supplies  at  the  old  agency  would  be  stopped,  and  given  to 
them  in  their  new  home,  as  provided  by  the  treaty  to  which  they  are 
a  party.  Efforts  have  been  made  to  get  the  Utes  to  permit  the  Jica- 
riUa  Apaches  to  reside  among  them,  and  with  success^  they  consenting, 
but  the  Apaches  are  averse  to  crossing  the  Colorado  line. 

In  this  superintendency  there  is  a  reservation  set  apart  by  the  treaty 
with  the  Eastern  band  of  Shoshones,  and  the  Bannack  tribe,  concluded 
July  3, 1868,  for  the  use  of  these  Indians,  formerly  embraced  in  the 
Utah  superintendency.  They  number  about  2,500^  and  are  firiendly, 
being  under  the  leadership  of  Washakee,  a  man  distinguished  for  his 
loyalty  and  many  virtues,  but  who,  it  is  said  of  late,  is  losing  his  in- 
fluence over  many  of  his  people,  Gongress  having  failed  to  make  the 
necessary  appropriations  for  the  fulfillment  of  the  stipulations  of  the 
treaty,  nothing  has  been  done  towards  establishing  the  agency  and  con- 
centrating the  tribes  embraced  in  it.  Their  agent,  under  the  iustrac- 
tions  of  the  superintendent,  Governor  Gampbell,  informed  the  Indians 
that  no  issue  of  annuities  would  be  made  to  them  except  on  the  reserve. 
This  caused  great  dissatisfaction,  one  of  the  chiefs  charging  (and  justly, 
too)  that  the  United  States  had  not  complied  with  the  trea^,  and  there- 
fore they  were  not  obliged  to  go  upon  the  reservation.  Hostile  Sioux 
visit  this  country,  and  conflicts  occur  between  them  and  these  tribes. 
Bed  Gloud  and  his  band  are  reported  as  having  been  during  tiie  past 
summer  in  Wind  Eiver  Valley;  on  several  occasions  a  number  of  whites 
were  murdered,  and  considerable  stock  was  taken  off  by  them.  The 
Shoshones  also  lost  thirty  of  a  party  of  fifty  of  their  best  warriors  sent 
out  against  these  Sioux  to  recover  horses  stolen  by  them,  being  attacked 
by  a  superior  force  in  a  position  from  whence  it  was  difficult  to  retreat 
There  was  also  a  conflict  in  September  last  between  about  one  hundred 
Sioux  warriors  and  a  company  of  United  States  cavalry,  resulting  in  the 
kiUing  of  four  and  wounding  many  of  the  Indians.  It  is  earnestly  hoped 
that  Gongress  will  at  the  next  session  thereof  promptly  appropriate  the 
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ine»9  lifBired  to  fiilflU  the  solemn  obligations  of  the  govemment  as- 
sumed in  making  this  compact,  so  that  the  Indians  may  be  speedily 
settled  in  their  new  Immm^  and  have  accomplished  for  them  the  things 
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The  Indians  in  this  sux>erintendency  number  about  seven  thousand, 
m:  the  Nez  Perc^s^  three  thousand  two  hundred ;  Kootenays,  four 
hundred  J  Pendd'Oreilles,  seven  hundred;  CcBur  d'Alenes,  three  hundred; 
Spokanes,  four  hundred;  Boise  Shoshones,  two  hundred;  Bruneau 
Shoehonea,  one  hundred;  Weiser  Shoshones,  sixty-eight;  Western  Sho- 
shones,  two  hundred;  and  Bannacks,  six  hundred.  Upon  the  Nez  Percys 
reservation,  a  tract  of  600,000  acres,  is  the  tribe  of  that  name,  with  whom 
the  condition  of  affairs  is  represented  to  be  favorable,  notwithstanding 
a  pitft  still  maintain  their  opposition  to  the  treaty  made  with  the  tribe, 
and  who  refuse  to  accept  any  gifts  provided  by  appropriations  for  bene- 
ficial objects.  Many  of  them  have  been  educated  by  missionaries,  and 
▼ell  advanced  in  civilization,  the  blessings  of  which  they  appreciate, 
avoiding  its  vices  to  a  greater  extent  than  is  usual  with  Indians.  Their 
efforts  at  agriculture  .are  creditable,  having  brought  under  cultivation 
*^  acres  of  good  land,  yielding  them  abundant  crops  when  not  de- 
stroyed by  grasshoppers.  Attention  is  called  to  the  importance  of  a 
wrvey  of  the  Nez  Percys  reservation,  no  step  having  been  taken  in  that 
direction,  for  want  of  money  to  defray  the  expense.  This  is  absolutely 
ii^eessary  to  prevent  aggressions  upon  the  Indians,  and  to  take  away 
(be  occasion  for  serious  (Ufficulties  between  them  and  the  whites. 

Fort  HaU  reservation  was  set  apart  by  direction  of  the  President,  in 
1867,  for  the  Bannacks,  Shoshones,  and  all  straggling  Indians  im  the 
Wflthem  and  central  part  of  the  Territory,  being  well  adapted  for  the 
pQipose,  having  within  its  bounds  a  fine  grazing  country,  rivers  abound- 
iog  in  Ash,  and  mountains  with  game.  Under  instructions  from  the 
^^partment^  the  agent  for  the  Bannacks  and  Shoshones  effected  their 
removal  to  it  last  spring,  and  there  have  been  since  steps  taken  to  eirect 
the  required  agency  buildings.  The  Indians  so  located  are  the  Ban- 
nacks, Boise  Shoshones,  Bruneau  Shoshones,  and  Shoshones.  Much 
^  yet  to  be  done  to  make  the  reservation  desirable  to  the  Indiaius,  and 
reeoneile  them  to  it  as  a  permanent  abode ;  it  will  ther^ore  be  neces- 
^  to  put  up  a  saw  and  grist  mill,  shops  for  the  mechanics,  school 
livings,  houses  for  the  chiefs,  abundance  of  timber  being  at  hand, 
«|d  to  prepare  land  for  planting.  Some  of  these  Indians  have  been 
^ithfnl  scouts  and  allies  of  the  govemment  during  our  Indian  wars,  and 
they  deserve  generous  consideration. 

lak-tok  reservation^  in  the  north  part  of  the  Territory,  at  the  same 
time  was  set  apart  for  the  Kootenays,  Pend  d'Oreilles,  Spokanes,  and 
CoBor  d'Alenes,  but  there  being  no  money  applicable  to  the  object  at  the 
disposal  of  the  department,  no  efforts  have  been  made  to  collect  the  In- 
dians w^n  it. 

MONTANA. 

The  condition  of  affairs  in  this  Territory  has  not  been  as  satisfactory 
*»  could  be  desired.  We  have  reports  of  a  number  of  diflBculties  be- 
tween the  Indians  and  whites,  and  of  a  number  of  the  former  being  on 
the  war  path  committing  depredations  and  murders.  In  July  last  two 
white  men  were  kiUed  by  Indians  near  Fort  Benton,,  and  in  retaliation 
the  citizens  soon,  iiL  a  similar  manner,  disposed  of  four  Indians,  the  act 
^>^g  the  signal  for  nostilities.    Isolated  outrages  maybe  expected  to 
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follow  the  disaffection  which  appears  to  exist  with  the  Piegans  and 
others,  but  no  general  outbreak,  it  is  believed,  will  occur.  General 
Sheridan  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  winter  will  pass  without  any  serioas 
difficulties.  The  tribes  in  Montana  are  the  Blackfeet,  Piegan,  Blood, 
Gros  Ventre,  Flathead,  Grow,  Pend  d'Oreille,  Kootenay,  Bannock  and 
•Shoshone,  and  Sheep  Eater,  estimated  to  number  about  twenty  thoa- 
sand. 

Flathead  reservation^  upon  which  are  located  some  of  the  Flatheads, 
also  the  Pend  d'Oreilles  and  Kootenays,  under  the  treaty  with  them  of 
1855,  contains  5,950  square  miles.  These  Indians,  numbering  1,4j0, 
under  the  influence  of  missionaries^  have  made  some  advance  in  civiliza- 
tion, and  are  disposed  to  engage  m  agriculture  for  their  support,  some 
of  them  cultivating  small  fields,  but  the  majority  pursue  the  chase. 
Most  of  the  Flatheads  live  in  the  Bitter  Boot  Valley,  a  fine  agricul- 
tural district,  rapidly  filling  with  white  settlers,  much  to  the  detriment 
of  the  Indians.  This  matter  should  be  settled  as  heretofore  recommend- 
ed, by  placing  the  Flatheads  upon  the  general  reservation,  or  by  enter- 
ing into  another  arrangement  for  securing  them  a  portion  of  the  valley 
they  inhabit.  With  this  in  view  a  commissioner  was  instructed  to  visit 
them  last  spring,  but  he  failed  to  reach  their  country,  and  being  subse 
quently  removed  from  the  Indian  ser\ice,  the  matter  was  placed  in  tbe 
hands  of  Brevet  Major  General  A.  Sully,  United  States  Army,  superin- 
tendent of  Indian  afiairs  in  Montana,  who  concluded  a  treaty  Avith  them 
on  the  7th  of  October  last,  but  with  which  he  is  not  fuUy  satisfied,  and  in 
regard  to  which  he  suggests  that  action  be  withheld  until  he  sees  the 
Indians  upon  general  reservation  with  reference  to  the  practicability  ot 
inducing  those  in  the  Bitter  Boot  Valley  to  join  them. 

Crow  Indians  are  divided  into  two  bands.  Those  called  the  mountain 
band  number  1,953.  A  treaty  was  made  with  them  by  the  peace  com- 
missioners on  the  7th  of  May,  1868,  which  has  been  ratified.  Thereby 
they  relinquish  all  title  or  rights  to  any  portion  of  the  country  claimed 
by  them,  and  have  reserved  a  part  thereof  for  a  permanent  home.  The 
-work  of  erecting  buildings  for  the  agency  has  been  commenced,  and  the 
provisions  of  the  treaty  for  their  benefit  will  be  carried  into  effect  with 
as  much  dispatch  as  practicable.  The  river  band,  numbering  about  two 
thousand,  are  at  the  agency  located  by  Special  Agent  Cullen,on  the  land 
reserved  for  the  Blackfeet  nation  and  other  tribes,  this  band  incladed, 
under  treaties  negotiated  last  summer  by  him  as  commissioner  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States,  and  which  are  pending.  Their  treaty  stipulates 
for  a  home  on  that  reserve  in  connection  with  the  Gros  Ventres  tribe,  as 
both  tribes  speak  the  same  language,  and  the  intention  being  to  place 
them  under  the  same  agent.  Should  the  treaty  be  not  ratified,  they  can 
doubtless  be  induced  to  settle  upon  the  reservation  provided  for  the 
other  band. 

Oros  Ventres  of  the  Prairie  number  about  two  thousand,  on  the  Milk 
River  reservation,  provided  in  their  unratified  treaty,  made  July  15, 
18G8 ;  were  well  pleased  with  their  location  and  what  had  been  done 
at  the  agency  in  building  houses  and  opening  a  farm,  but  not  having 
received  the  annuities  expected  by  them  in  fulfilment  of  the  treaty,  they 
are  losing  confidence  in  the  government,  and  threaten  to  join  the  hostile 
Sioux.  A  large  number  of  AssinahoineSj  who  properly  belong  to  the 
Dakota  superintendency,have  been  with  this  tribe  since  last  fall.  They 
are  not  liked,  however,  by  the  Crows,  and  if  permitted  to  remain,  it  may 
become  necessary  to  have  a  separate  tract  for  the  Crows,  or  else  to  re- 
move them  to  the  reservation  of  the  mountain  band. 

Blackfeet  nation^  now  composed  of  the  Blackfeet^  Blood,  and  Pieman 
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tribes,  nomber  about  six  thonsand.    The  ageocy  provided  under  tli£ 
late  treaty,  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  is  situated  on  Teton 
Hiyer,  seventy-five  miles  from  Fort  Benton.    Dissatisfaction  exists  among 
tbem  OQ  account  of  the  non-fulfillment  of  the  treaty.    They  cannot  un- 
derstand why  it  was  not  ratified,  and  complain  bitterly  of  their  treat- 
ment in  this  regard.    A  willingness  is  manifested  by  them  to  locate 
near  the  new  agency,  and  live  on  farms,  if  they  can  be  satisfied  that 
agricoltnral  implements,  seeds,  animals,  and  subsistence  will  be  sup- 
I^.   Because  of  their  disappointment,  and  the  killing  of  some  of  their 
people  by  citizens  of  Fort  Benton  in  retaliation  for  the  murder  by  some 
lodlaus  in  July  last  of  two  white  herders,  there  is  reason  to  fear  that 
either  hostilities  may  be  commenced  by  a  portion  of  these  tribes,  or  their 
management,  so  as  to  keep  them  peaceable,  will  be  found  exceedingly 
diffteolt    It  is  said  old  British  tiaders  and  half-breeds  have  been  en- 
deavoring to  excite  the  Blackfeet  to  war  against  the  government.    Ban- 
nadtj  Skoshone8y  and  Sheep  Eaters,  numbering  about  five  hundred,  claim 
some  of  the  richest  portions  of  the  Territory,  including  Virginia  City 
and  other  points.    They  are  represented  to  be  intelligent  and  loyal,  very 
poor,  bat  willing  to  work,  and  express  a  desire  to  live  on  the  reservation 
of  the  Mountain  Crows,  with  whom  they  are  friendly.    Superintendent 
General  Sully  is  of  the  opinion  that  they  should  be  removed  to  the  Fort 
Hall  reservation  in  Idaho.    By  the  treaty  concluded  with  them  on  the 
24th  of  September,  1869,  a  reservation  of  two  townships  on  the  north 
bsk  of  the  Salmon  Biver,  in  Idaho,  is  provided  for  their  use,  but  as  the 
treaty  is  yet  pending  before  the  United  States  Senate,  nothing  can  be 
done  to  establish  them  upon  it. 

DAKOTA.  I 

In  regard  to  the  condition  of  Indian  affairs  in  this  Territory  by  the 
joint  administration  of  civil  and  military  authorities,  the  superintend- 
ent reports  that  the  salutary  effects  of  the  policy  are  plainly  seen,  and 
the  evidence  of  its  workings  apparent  in  the  almost  perfect  subordina- 
tion of  the  tribes,  and  in  the  efficient  action  and  prompt  obedience  of 
^  agents  and  employ^ 

Ponca  Agency  is  represented  to  be  in  a  fair  condition.  The  Poncas, 
wunbrnng  768,  located  upon  a  reservation  in  Dakota,  north  of  the  Nio- 
hrarah  River,  near  its  confluence  with  the  Missouri,  are  a  peaceable 
people,  remaining  on  their  reservation,  and  disposed  to  agriculture  in 
its  simple  forms,  in  which  they  meet  with  fair  success.  They  have  five 
hnndr^  and  twenty-eight  acres  in  corn,  which  will  produce  a  good  crop, 
luiiess  it  be  damaged  by  the  grasshoppers.  Their  school,  discontinued 
hst  June  for  want  of  funds,  should  be  put  in  oi>eration  again,  as  it  has 
proved  of  great  benefit  to  them.  For  this  purpose  an  annual  appropri- 
»tion  isx  it  of  $2,500  is  recommended.  Agricultural  implements,  horses, 
and  fencing  are  much  needed  to  place  them  in  favorable  circumstances. 

Yankton  Agency  is  located  upon  the  reservation  for  the  Yankton 
Sioux,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Missouri  River,  a  short  distance  above 
the  mouth  of  the  Niobrarah.  The  Indians  number  near  2,500,  and 
have  under  cultivation  about  twelve  hundred  acres.  In  consequence ' 
^  the  failure  of  their  crops  for  the  past  two  years,  they  have  suffered 
^ety  much,  and  but  for  the  timely  arrival  of  supplies  furnished  by 
General  Harney  serious  difficulties  with  them  would  doubtless  have 
ariaen.  They  have  in  a  great  measure  abandoned  the  chase  and  be- 
come tillers  of  the  soil,  and  are  in  the  possession  of  many  of  the  com- 
forts of  life.    The  superintendent  recommends  a  resurvey  of  their  reser- 
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vation  with  a  view  to  allotments  of  land  in  severalty  to  aU  who  irill 
work  them. 

Fort  BertJiold  or  Upper  Missouri  Agency  has  in  charge  the  Arickarees, 
Assinaboins,  Gros  Ventres,  and  Mandans,  residing  in  the  northeast 
corner  of  Dakota,  numbering  5,000,  who  receive  annuities  from  the 
government  under  treaty  stipulations,  not,  however,  sufficient  to  mM 
their  wants.  Their  present  condition  is  reported  to  be  unfavorable, 
as  surrounded  by  warlike  tribes,  their  endeavors  to  cultivate  the  soil 
are  attended  with  difficulties  which  greatly  discourage  them.  Conld 
they  but  have  arms  to  defend  themselves  against  the  hostile  Indians, 
enough,  they  say,  would  be  raised  by  their  toil  to  support  them  com- 
fortably. Complaints  are  made  by  them  of  whites  cutting  timber  upon 
their  lands,  which,  if  not  stopped,  may  lead  to  trouble. 

Crow  Creek  Agency^  on  the  Missouri  Eiver,  formeriy  the  reservation 
set  apart  for  the  Winhebagoes,  and  inchiding  the  Sioux  reserve  adjoin- 
ing, embraces  a  portion  of  the  nine  bands  of  Sioux  lately  under  the  m- 
pervision  of  Mt^jor  Geneml  Harney.  They  are  known  as  the  Lower 
Yanctonais,  numbering  480,  and  Lower  Brules,  1,290.  They  are  peace- 
able and  desirous  of  adopting  the  manners  and  habits  of  the  whites.  No 
bands  of  the  great  Sioux  family  are  more  deserving  of  generous  tpea^ 
ment  by  the  government  than  the  Yanctonais. 

Whetstone  Creek  Agejicy^  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Missoori,  has  io 
charge  the  Brule  and  Ogallalla  bands  of  Sioux,  with  about  1,000  se- 
ceders  from  other  Sioux  bands  and  the  Cheyenne  tribe,  among  whom 
some  whites  have  intermarried.  As  there  is  only  small  game  to  be 
found  within  the  district  to  which  the  Sioux  tribes  are  confined,  and 
they  are  not  permitted  to  hunt  the  buff^o  on  the  Platte  and  Kepahli- 
can  fork  of  the  Smoky  Sill,  the  Ogallallas  and  Brules  are  in  a  snfierin^ 
condition,  and  unless  more  annuity  goods  and  provisions  are  givea 
them  it  is  feared  many  will  perish.  Those  in  the  vicinity  of  the  agency 
cultivate  in  common  about  four  hundred  acres,  but  being  of  different 
bands,  they  desire  an  allotment  of  land  upon  which  to  labor  separately. 
A  school  is  desired  at  this  agency,  and  suitable  buildings  for  the  agent 
and  government  employes,  if  it  is  to  be  a  permanent  location. 

Cheyenne  River  Agency j  located  also  on  the  Missouri  near  the  month  of 
the  Cheyenne,  embraces  the  Minnecon  jou,  Sans  Arc,  Two  Kettles  bands 
of  Sioux,  with  part  of  the  Brule,  Blackfeet,  O^lalla,  Yanctonais, 
Yankton,  and  Oncpapa  bands,  roost  of  whom  are  wild  and  opposed  to 
laboring  for  a  support.  Excepting  the  unruly  conduct  and  the  commis 
sion  of  minor  depredations  on  the  part  of  some  while  waiting  for  their 
annuity  goods,  no  serious  difficulty  has  occiurred.  Of  all  the  lands  at 
this  agency,  the  Two  Kettle  band  appears  to  be  inclined  to  abandon 
a  roving  life,  and  establish  themselves  in  the  pursuit  of  agriculture,  and 
it  is  recommended  by  their  agent  that  they  be  placed  on  a  sepwite  re- 
servation, away  from  the  lawless,  from  whose  depredations  their  inn- 
ing operations  have  suffered ;  as  also  sho^d  be  the  case  with  the  Min- 
neconjou  and  Sans  Arc  bands,  there  seeming  to  be  considerable  jealousy 
existing  between  them. 

Orand  River  Agency^  at  the  confluence  of  that  river  with  the  Missouri, 
includes  the  Upper  Yanctonais,  Blackfeet,  Oncpapa,  Cutheads,  and  some 
of  the  Two  Kettles,  Sans  Arc,  Ogallalla,  and  Brule  bands  of  Sioux. 
Those  in  the  immediate  neighborhc^  of  the  agency  are  reported  to  be 
in  a  favorable  condition,  and  have  expressed  a  desire  to  have  lands 
allotted  to  them  so  that  they  may  labor  on  them  apart  from  the  others. 
The  agent  has  broken  about  eight  hundred  acres  for  their  benefit. 
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Other  Indians  of  this  agency,  the  Oncpapas  leading,  have  been  trouble- 
some, being  charged  with  killing  citizens  and  committing  depredations. 
Smeton  and  WahpeUm  Santee  Sioux^  by  their  treaty  of  February  19, 
1867,  have  two  reservations :  one  at  Lake  Traverse  in  the  east  part  of 
the  Territory  of  Dakota,  nea^r  the  Minnesota  line,  the  other  at  Devil's 
Lake,  in  the  northeast  portion  of  the  Territory,  and  are  estimated  to 
Dumber  about  1,800.  On  account  of  the  annulling  the  treaties  to 
which  the  several  bands  of  Sioux  (Sisseton,  Wahpeton,  Medawa- 
kaDton,  and  Wahpakoota)  were  parties,  a  portion  of  whom  were 
puilty  of  the  terrible  outbreak  which  occurred  in  Minnesota  in  1862, 
these  Indians,  members  of  the  bauds  bearing  their  names,  many  of 
whom  not  only  preserved  their  obligations  then  and  subsequently,  but 
periled  their  lives  to  rescue  citizens  from  danger,  became  for  years 
homeless  wanderers,  with  insufficient  resources  for  their  support.  By 
the  trea^  referred  to,  justice  was  at  last  accorded  them,  their  claims 
ajwn  the  generosity  of  the  government  recognized,  and  provision  made 
to  enable  them  to  return  from  a  precarious  dependence  upon  the  chase 
to  an  agricultural  life.  By  act  of  Congress  of  March  3, 1869,  an  ai)pro- 
priation  of  $60,000  was  made  for  their  benefit,  and  the  expenditure 
thereof  placed  in  the  hands  of  Rev.  Bishop  Whipple,  long  their  devoted 
frieml,  who  has  since  had  the  Indians  under  his  supervision.  The 
amoont  appropriated  has  been  largely  expended  for  food  and  clothing, 
of  which  they  stood  greatly  in  need,  and  a  system  of  labor  introduced  re- 
quiring those  able  to  work,  receiving  payment  for  their  labor  out  of  the 
goods  and  provisions  so  purchased ;  the  results  have  proved  very  grati- 
O^Qgf  and  the  Indians  are  making  commendable  progress  in  their 
changed  mode  of  life.  Many  of  those  at  Devil's  Lake,  it  is  thought, 
were  engaged  in  actual  hostilities  against  the  government,  but  they  are 
now  peaceably  disposed,  and  a  number  of  them  industriously  engaged 
npon  their  reservation.  Cattle  and  seed  have  been  purchased  for  them, 
aud  they  have  received  subsistence  from  the  military  at  Fort  Totten. 
Bishop  Whipple  recommends  that  the  reservation  at  Lake  Traverse  be 
secur^  to  the  Indians  in  perpetuity,  and  that  patents  be  issued  to  all 
the  civilized  Indians  ux>on  it ;  that  provisions  shall  be  made  for  the  due 
a^lministration  of  the  law  for  the  protection  of  the  Indians,  and  that 
Congress  appropriate  liberally  funds  to  supply  them  with  food,  cloth- 
ing, honses,  and  implements  of  husbandry.  He  ha«  no  definite  recom- 
inf udations  to  submit  with  respect  to  the  Devil's  Lake  Indians ;  they 
should  not  be  removed  to  Lake  Traverse  reservation,  but  remain  where 
they  are  and  have  a  separate  agent. 

NOBTHEBN   SUPEiftlNTENDENCY 

Embraces  the  various  tribes  residing  in  the  State  of  Nebraska,  and 
in  charge  of  a  superintendent  and  agents,  members  of  the  Society  of 
Friends. 

iiantee  Sioux  occupy  a  reservation  of  four  townships,  situated  on 
the  Missouri  River  at  the  mouth  of  the  Niobrarah,  withdrawn  from 
pre-emption  and  sale  by  order  of  the  President  in  March,  1866,  They 
nomber  970,  and  are  a  part  of  the  Sioux  who  were  compelled  to 
migrate  from  Minnesota  to  the  Crow  Creek  reservation  in  Dakota, 
on  accoont  of  the  outbreak  in  1862 ;  from  that  reservation  they  were  re- 
moved to  their  present  location.  They  are  a  people  peaceable,  indus- 
trioiw,  sober,  and  many  of  them  christianized,  a  condition  mainly  due 
to  the  labors  of  the  Episcopal  and  Presbyterian  missions  established 
among  them.     When  the  allotments  of  land  in  severalty  shall  have 
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been  completed,  as  directed  by  the  department,  they  will  no  doubt  be  in- 
cited to  renewed  efforts  for  their  further  advancement  in  civilization, 
and  if  properly  assisted  will  become  in  a  few  years  wholly  self-sustain- 
ing. A  few,  discouraged  by  the  delay  in  making  allotments,  went  to 
Dakota,  and  have  taken  homesteads  near  the  Big  Sioux  Biver.  Saper- 
intendent  Janney  recommends  that  a  mill  be  built  for  the  Indians  on 
Bazil  Greek,  which  runs  through  the  reservation,  there  being  none  for 
grinding  wheat  nearer  than  forty  miles.  About  four  hundred  acres  have 
been  cultivated,  and  a  fair  crop  of  corn  produced.  A  large  building  for 
use  as  a  hospital  and  school  is  being  put  up.  The  American  Boa^  of 
Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  are  disposed  to  erect  mission 
buildings  if  assured  of  the  permanency  of  the  reservation. 

Omaha  Indians  have  a  fine  country  of  345,000  acres,  a  portion  of 
which  has  been  allotted  in  severalty  to  270  heads  of  families  in  tracts  of 
one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  each,  and  to  5S  unmarried  persons  eighteen 
years  of  age  and  over,  forty  acres.  The  present  number  of  the  tribes  is 
1,017,  an  increase  of  fifteen  since  last  annual  report.  Their  condition 
generally  is  favorable,  having  raised  good  crops  of  com,  and  being  in 
possession  of  a  large  number  of  ponies,  some  oxen  and  cows.  Moi:e 
l)rovident  and  self-reliant  than  other  Indians  of  the  superintendency, 
they  seldom  require  help  from  the  government.  Some  dissatisfaction 
existing  in  the  tribe  in  reference  to  the  boarding-school  established  on 
the  reserve  by  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  towai-d  the 
support  of  which  the  Indians  appropriated  $3,750  i)er  annum  of  their 
annuity  funds,  this  office  deemed  it  proper  to  cancel  the  contract 
made  with  the  society  under  which  it  was  agreed  the  sum  mentioned 
should  be  paid  for  the  boarding  and  tuition  of  the  Omaha  children 
sent  to  the  school,  and  accordingly  the|r  secretary  was  notified  last 
summer  it  would  cease  to  be  of  eifect  after  the  30th  September,  ultimo. 
By  the  establishment  of  day  schools,  which  the  chiefs  have  asked  for, 
a  greater  number  of  children  will  be  benefited  and  harmony  restored  in 
the  tribe  in  reference  to  this  matter. 

Winnebago  Indians^  numbering  1,343,  are  located  on  a  reserva- 
tion of  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  thousand  acres  adjoining  that  of 
the  Omahas.  Their  moral  and  sanitary  condition  the  agent  in  charge 
reports  to  be  unfavorable,  resulting  from  their  vices  and  congregating 
in  ravines  and  unhealthy  places  for  shelter,  and  dwelling  in  ill- ventilated 
lodges.  They  are,  however,  disposed  to  be  industrious -if  the  proper  in- 
centive is  furnished,  and  are  much  pleased  with  the  idea  of  having  a 
home  they  can  call  their  own.  The  allotment  of  Land  in  severalty  is  in 
progress  and  will  shortly  be  completed.  Congress  should  provide  liberal 
appropriations  to  help  them  to  improve  the  allotments  given  them,  and 
to  better  their  condition.  Two  schools  are  in  operation  with  poor  re- 
sults, the  older  people  being  indifiterent  in  the  matter  of  education,  and 
giving  little  encouragement  to  the  children  and  teachers.  Four  hundred 
acres  are  under  cultivation,  and  by  the  labor  of  the  Indians  a  large 
tract  has  been  prepared  for  next  springs  ]5lanting. 

Pawnee  Indians^  on  a  reservation  of  288,000,  are  the  largest  and  most 
warlike  of  the  tribes  in  Nebraska,  and  number  2,398.  They  have  evmoed 
their  loyalty  to  the  government  on  many  occasions,  and  furnished  excel- 
lent scouts  for  our  army.  They  are  inclined  to  agriculture,  and  would 
doubtless  avail  themselves  of  the  stipulation  in  their  treaty  of  1857, 
which  provides  a  farm  for  each  head  of  family,  to  settle  down  in  that 
pursuit,  abandoning  the  chase,  and  would  do  so  but  for  the  fear  of  inter- 
ruption by  their  old  enemies  the  Sioux,  against  whose  attacks  they  have 
continually  to  be  on  the  alert.    Having  been  recently  supplied  with 
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wagons,  harness,  and  plows,  they  have  gone  to  work  with  energy,  and 
wiU  make  good  use  of  the  same,  and  if  nothing  occurs  to  render  futile 
their  efforts,  their  condition  will  be  better  than  it  has  been  for  years. 
They  were  not  permitted  to  go  on  their  usual  summer  hunt;  General 
Aagar  fearing  that  if  they  went,  the  United  States  soldiers  might  mistake 
them  for  hostile  Sioux.  The  manual-labor  school  among  them  has  been 
highly  beneficial ;  thirty  scholars  are  in  attendance,  and  more  could  be 
received  if  additional  means  were  furnished.  The  chiefs  desiring  to  en- 
courage the  people  in  agriculture,  have  asked  that  a  part  of  their  cash 
sumai^  be  expended  in  the  purchase  of  implements  of  husbandry.  This 
speaks  well  for  the  Pawnees,  and  shows  that  they  are  seeing  the  neces- 
sity of  preparing  for  a  change  in  their  mode  of  life. 

Otoe  and  MisMuri  Indians^  on  a  reservation  of  160,000  acres,  number 
440,  a  decrease  of  thirty-one  since  the  last  annual  report.  The  condi- 
tion of  these  tribes  is  reported  to  be  unsatisfactory,  but  it  is  thought 
with  proper  management  it  may  be  greatly  improved.  Some  heretofore 
opposed  to  labor  now  manifest  a  disposition  to  work,  and  have  ex- 
I^essed  a  desire  for  houses,  and  allotments  of  land,  which  their  treaty 
of  1854  provides  shall  be  made.  Scrofulous  diseases  prevail  to  a  great 
extent  among  them,  and  many  of  the  children  die  on  account  of  their 
squalid  condition  and  the  unhealthiness  of  their  damp  lodges.  It  is  a 
qnestion  whether  it  would  not  be  best  for  these  Indians  to  sell  a  part  of 
tiieir  reserve,  which  is  much  larger  than  they  need,a  judicious  expendi- 
tore  being  made  of  the  proceeds  for  establishing  a  school  among  them, 
and  to  furnish  whatever  might  be  necessary  to  enable  them  to  cultivate 
and  improve  their  homes,  or,  whether  the  arrangement  agreed  upon  in 
their  treaty  now  pending,  for  the  purchase  of  the  whole,  and  the  removal 
of  the  tribes  to  the  Indian  country,  south  of  Kansas,  should  be  consum- 
mated. Their  agent  sug|^ests  that  the  north  line  of  the  reservation  should 
be  resorveyed,  as  there  is  trouble  about  the  matter  between  jthe  Indians 
and  the  settlers. 

Sacs  and  Foxes  of  the  Missouri  and  lowas  are  embraced  in  what  is 
known  as  the  Great  Kemaha  agency,  the  former  numbering  84,  and  the 
latter  228,  each  having  a  reservation  of  16,000  acres  in  the  southeast 
comer  of  the  State.  The  ftrst-named  confederate  tribe  do  veiy  little  in 
the  way  of  farming,  depending  chiefly  upon  the  annuities  they  receive 
from  government  for  subsistence,  and  have  no  employes  to  help  them, 
nor  seem  to  have  a  care  for  education  of  their  children.  A  better  class 
are  the  lowas,  who  are  more  tempertae  and  industrious,  some  being  good 
fonners.  The  school  among  the  lowas  is  well  attended,  and  doing  good, 
bat  it  would  perhaps  be  more  beneficial  were  it  made  an  industrial 
<me.  These  tribes  having  expressed  a  desire  to  sell  their  land  and  go 
aooth,  the  treaty  referred  to  in  that  part  of  this  report  relating  to  the 
mbject  of  pending  treaties  was  accordingly  negotiated  with  that  object 
in  view.  Since  then,  and  very  recently,  petitions  have  been  received  from 
th^i  praying  that  they  be  not  ratified,  the  principal  reason  assigned  there- 
for being  the  insufficiency  of  the  price  stipulated  to  be  paid  for  the  land. 
The  Sacs  and  Foxes  now  say  they  want  to  sell,  provided  they  can  make 
a  bargain  with  the  lowas  for  a  part  of  their  reserve  upon  which  to  set- 
tie,  and  the  lowas  are  willing  to  make  such  an  arrangement,  and  do  not 
want  to  remove  south. 

CENTRAL  SUPBBINTBNDENCY. 

This  sni>erintendeucy  embraces  the  tribes  residing  in  Kansas,  together 
with  several  living  in  tiie  Indian  territory,  south  of  that  State,  aU  being 
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in  charge  of  a  superintendent  and  agents,  members  of  the  Society  of 
Friends. 

Sacs  and  Foxes  of  the  Mississippi^  numbering  654,  originally  from 
Wisconsin,  were  once  a  powerful  tribe,  and  gare  the  government 
much  trouble,  under  the  celebrated  chief  Black  Hawk.  Some  of 
them  have  turned  their  attention  to  agriculture,  but  the  greater  part 
still  remain  blanket  Indians.  Dissensions  among  themselves,  and  dis- 
tractions through  self-constituted  counselors,  have  had  much  to  do  in 
retarding  their  progress.  By  their  late  treaty,  which  has  been  ratified, 
they  release  to  the  government  their  reservation  of  86,400  acres  for  one 
of  750  square  miles  west,  and  adjoining  the  Creeks  in  the  Indian  terri- 
tory, south  of  Kansas.  Having  signified  their  willingness  to  go  to  tbe 
place  selected,  some,  however,  objecting,  steps  are  being  taken  to  have 
them  removed  this  fall.  A  part  of  these  tribes  are  residing  in  Iowa,  under 
the  care  of  a  special  agent  of  this  department,  being  allowed  by  special 
act  of  Congress  to  receive  their  annuities  where  they  reside. 

Chippewas  and  MunseeSj  or  Christian  Indians,  embraced  in  the  agency 
for  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  are  a  small  band  of  85  souls,  holding  their 
lands  in  severalty,  and  well  advanced  in  civilization,  cultivating  small 
farms,  dwelling  in  good  houses,  and  interested  in  the  education  of 
their  children.  They  have  no  desire  to  remove,  and  will,  no  doubt,  soon 
become  citizens. 

Ottawa^  of  BlancharWs  Fork  and  Boche  De  Boeuf^  numbering  lea 
than  200,  are  a  branch  of  the  Ottawa  tribe  in  Michigan.  They  have 
made  considerable  advance  in  civilization,  and  in  1855  agreed  to  take 
their  land  in  severalty,  appropriating  a  large  part  of  their  reservation  to 
the  establishment  of  an  institution  of  a  high  grade  for  the  thorough 
education  of  Indian  youth.  By  the  treaty  of  1862  the  dissolution  of 
their  tribal  relation  to  the  United  States  was  provided  to  take  place  five 
years  after  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  after  which  time,  July  16, 1867, 
they  would  be  deemed  to  be  citizens  to  all  intents  and  purposes.  Mean- 
while^ distrustful  of  their  capability  of  exercising  and  enjoying  the  rights 
of  citizenship,  they  entered  into  another  treaty  on  the  23d  of  Febroary, 
1867,  a  provision  being  made  therein  for  the  extension  of  the  time  for 
two  years,  or  to  July  16, 1869,  previous  to  which  date,  at  any  time,  any 
member  of  the  tribe  might  appear  before  the  United  States  district  court 
for  Kansas,  and  declare  his  intention  to  become  a  citizen,  and  receive  a 
certificate  to  that  effect :  and  all  who  should  not  make  such  declaration 
would  still  be  considered  members  of  the  tribe.  The  question  has  been 
raised  whether  these  Ottawas  are  not  citizens  by  the  ox>erations  of  the 
treaty  of  1862,  or  whether  by  that  of  1868  they  still  hold  a  tribal  rela- 
tion to  the  government,  and  it  is  before  the  department  for  considera- 
tion and  decision ;  in  the  latter  relation  the  bureau  has  regarded  them. 

Kickapoos,  upon  a  reservation  of  28,580  acres,  in  the  northern  part  of 
Kansas,  number  304,  an  increase  of  thiity-flve  for  the  year,  and  are 
improving  in  many  respects.  They  do  not  wish  to  remove  to  the  Indian 
country.  The  tribe  as  now  constituted  contains  a  majority  of  Pottawato- 
mies,  who,  dissatisfied  with  their  own  people,  some  fifty  years  ago  settled 
among  the  Kickapoos,  and  purchased  rights  of  them.  Many  who  origi- 
nally belonged  to  this  tribe  are  in  the  Indian  country,  and  others  in 
Mexico.  One  school  is  in  operation  on  the  reservation,  and  it  is  pro- 
posed to  open  another  for  the  benefit  of  that  part  of  the  tribe  known 
as  the  Prairie  band,  who  are  not  as  prosperous  as  the  others. 

Pottawatomies,  numbering  2,025,  have  a  beautiful  reservation  of 
676,000  acres,  about  fiity  miles  west  of  Leavenworth  City.  A  consider- 
able number  of  the  tribe  are  still  in  Michigan,  parties  to  treaties  which 
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locate  them  with  the  Chippewas  and  Ottawas  in  that  State,  and  others 
in  Wisconsin,  leading  a  roving  life.  Many  of  the  Pottawatomies  of 
Kansas  are  well  educated,  industrious,  and  successful  farmers.  During 
the  past  year  598,  who  have  received  lands  in  severalty,  became  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  and  others  have  made  application  to  have  that 
relation  conferred  upon  them.  Under  their  late  treaty,  a  commission  was 
sent  oat  to  the  Indian  country  to  select  a  home  for  all  who  should  desire 
to  remove  from  Kansas  and  not  become  citizens,  and  a  tract  was  se- 
lected on  land  ceded  by  the  Creeks,  adjoining  that  chosen  for  the  Sacs 
and  Foxes,  but  the  Pottawatomies  do  not  consider  themselves  bound  to 
accept  it,  masmuch  as  their  delegation  did  not  accompany  the  commis^ 
mm,  because  of  the  lateness  of  the  season  in  which  they  were  called  ui>on 
to  go,  and  of  the  high  waters  prevailing  at  the  time ;  they,  however,  still 
desire  to  remove,  and  will  send  some  of  their  people  to  examine  the 
eonntry.  St  Mary's  Mission  school  has  been  well  patronized,  and  is 
doing  a  good  work,  but  only  to  the  citizen  class,  as  the  Prairie  band, 
holding  lands  in  common,  decline  to  send  their  children  to  it.  The  school 
Hnder  the  auspices  of  the  Baptist  Mission  Board  has  been  closed  for 
want  of  proper  encouragement  and  support. 

Bdwaref^  about  1,000  in  number,  having  sold  their  reservation  to 
the  Missouri  Railroad  Company,  are  now  settled  in  the  Cherokee  country, 
in  the  valley  of  the  Verdigris  River,  east  of  96^  of  longitude,  and  as 
won  as  the  ttnal  arrangement  relative  to  their  funds  is  perfected  will 
lose  their  nationality,  and  become  identified  with  that  of  the  Chero- 
kees.  They  have  a  fine  country,  and  under  the  favorable  circumstances 
rarronnding  them  will,  no  doubt,  be  more  happy  and  prosperous  than 
they  were  in  their  old  homes.  A  considerable  number  of  Delawares 
fcave  been  for  many  years  residing  in  the  leased  district,  and  are  now 
attached  to  the  agency  for  the  Kiowas,  Comanches,  Wichitas,  and  others, 
hot  were  not  participants  in  the  treaty  benefits  belonging  to  those  of 
Kansas. 

WtfandottSj  formerly  from  Ohio,  and  who  were  under  the  agent  in 

charge  of  the  Delawares,  number  perhaps  not  more  than  200,  years  ago 

^«reniade  citizens,  but  have  been  restored  to  their  former  relation,  and 

by  the  treaty  of  February  23,  1867,  concluded  with  them  and  other 

tribes  jointly,  have  a  home  provided  for  them  upon  lands  in  the  Indian 

tenritoiy,  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  the  Senecas,  and  upon  which 

they  will,  ere  long,  it  is  hoped,  with  their  reorganization  as  a  tribe,  be 

comfortably  established,  with  the  prospect  of  doing  better  than  of  late 

jears.    A  few  of  them  will  doubtless  remain  in  Kansas,  retaining  citi- 
zen^p. 

Shawneei  have  a  population  of  649,  exclusive  of  those  living  with  the 
^wioos  bands  of  Indians  at  what  was  formerly  known  as  the  Wichita, 
iHiw  consolidated  with  the  agency  for  the  Kiowas  and  others.  They  oc- 
«opy  a  reservation  of  two  hundred  thousand  acres,  the  greater  part  of 
^hi^  has  been  allotted  in  severalty,  a  small  part  being  now  held  in 
ooounon  by  a  portion  of  Black  Bob's  band,  and  a  part  retained  for  ab- 
sentee Shawnees.  T^  condition  of  this  people  has  not  been  very  fav- 
Mible  for  a  few  yeaiAowing  to  their  political  troubles  and  the  aggres- 
•008  of  the  whites.  Those  most  advanced,  in  the  expectation  of  the 
i^  of  their  allotments  and  removal  south,  neglected  or  became  indif- 
ferent to  their  agricultural  and  other  interests ;  consequently  they  are  not 
*•  prosperous  as  formerly,  Black  Bob's  band,  particularly,  being  in  a 
pitiable  aitoation  and  needing  relief.  By  an  agreement  with  the  Chero- 
keea  on  tiie  7th  of  June,  1869,  the  Shawnees  are  to  become  merged  into 
that  tribe,  and  they  are  now  making  preparations  to  remove  into  the 
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Cherokee  country  and  occupy  their  future  homes ;  many  have  already 
sold  their  lands^  realizing  therefrom  enough  to  enable  them  to  secore 
in  their  new  positions  coi^ortable  homes ;  others,  however,  are  squan- 
dering their  means  and  will  be  compelled  to  remove  in  poverty.  Black 
Bob's  band  do  not  desire  to  go  to  the  same  country  with  their  brethren 
the  ^^ severalty''  Indians,  as  they  are  not  on  good  terms  with  them,  bnt 
would  prefer  a  home  with  some  of  the  smaller  tribes  in  the  Indian 
country. 

Osoffes  number  about  4,000,  and  were,  before  the  late  rebellion,  mak- 
ing fair  progress  in  civilization,  being  the  possessors  of  a  large  number 
of  cattle,  horses,  and  hogs,  and  cultivating  fields  of  com,  and  having  an 
interest  in  education,  manifested  in  sending  their  children  to  the  excel- 
lent manual  labor  school  established  in  the  nation  under  the  Catholics. 
But  between  the  contending  armies  they  were  despoiled  of  their  prop- 
erty, which  greatly  demoralized  them,  and  they  are  now  in  a  deplora- 
ble condition.  If  guilty  of  depredations,  as  charged  against  them, 
they  have  been  induced  to  that  course  of  action  by  stem  necessity  in 
order  to  relieve  their  suffeiings.  They  have  an  extensive  domain  of  sev- 
eral millions  of  acres  of  little  use  or  profit  to  them,  but  which,  if  sold, 
would  produce  a  fund  ample  to  comfortably  establish  and  sustain  them 
on  a  reservation  in  the  Indian  territory.  To  e£fect  this  end  the  treaty 
of  1868  was  negotiated,  which  has  been  noticed  in  the  foregoing  part  of 
this  report. 

QuapawSj  Senecas^  and  Senecas  confederated  tcith  ShawneeSy  included 
with  the  Osage  tribe  in  what  is  known  as  the  l^eosho  agency,  occnpy 
small  reservations  in  the  northeast  comer  of  the  Indian  country',  and 
have  made  limited  advances  in  education.  Before  the  war  they  ob- 
tained a  comfortable  livelihood  by  farming  and  raising  stock ;  since  then 
their  situation  has  been  less  favorable,  although  they  are  doing  well  in 
many  respects ;  they  number  altogether  about  600.  The  treaty  with 
these  tribes,  concluded  February  23,  1867,  having  been  ratifi^,  cer- 
tain tribes  in  Kansas  have  been  provided  with  homes  on  the  lands  ceded 
thereby  to  the  government :  the  confederation  of  the  Senecas  with  the 
Shawnees  is  dissolved,  the  latter  to  be  known  hereafter  as  the  Eastern 
Shawnees,  and  the  former  uniting  with  the  other  band  of  Senecas. 
Provision  is  also  made  for  the  investigation  of  the  claims  of  these  sev- 
eral tribes  for  losses  sustained  in  consequence  of  being  driven  from  their 
homes  in  the  late  war  and  the  destruction  of  their  property. 

PeariaSj  KasJc€ukia^j  Weas  and  PiankeahatcSj  numbering  about  200, 
parties  to  the  treaty  just  above  referred  to,  who  sold  their  lands  to  actual 
settlers,  have  removed  from  Kansas  and  are  now  in  the  Indian  terri- 
tory, upon  the  lands  ceded  to  the  United  States  under  said  treaty, 
by  the  Senecas  confederated  with  the  Shawnees,  and  by  the  Qnapaws, 
the  Wyandotts  being  provided  with  a  home  on  that  ceded  by  the  Senecas 
proper  Superintendent  Hoag  reports  that  they  are  activelly  enga^ 
in  their  new  homes  in  building  houses  and  opening  farms  and  other- 
wise preparing  for  their  future  comfort  and  prosperity. 

Miamies,  as  reported  last  yeai*,  number  92  souls,  exclusive  of  those 
residing  in  Indiana,  and  still  remain  in  Kansas,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  who  have  followed  their  neighbors,  the  four  confederated 
bands,  (Peorias  and  others,)  into  the  Indian  country^  and  with  whom,  it 
is  provided  by  treaty  stipulations,  all  of  the  Miamies  may  unite  upon 
the  fcdfiUment  of  certain  conditions.  They  hold  lands  in  severalty,  and 
are  industrious,  and  capable  of  sustaining  themselves  with  but  little 
care  and  assistance  from  the  government.  The  Miamies  being  the  only 
Indians  now  left  in  the  Osage  Biver  agency,  it  is  recommend^  that  the 
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agency  be  abolished,  or  else  the  agent  transferred  to  the  Indian  country 
and  pnt  in  charge  of  the  bands  i^ho  but  recently  removed  from  under 
his  jurisdiction,  and  also  in  charge  of  the  Senecas  and  others.  An  ar- 
rangement of  tnis  kind  would  give  to  the  Osages  the  whole  time  and 
undiTided  attention  of  the  agent  who  at  present  has  supervision  over 
them,  and  the  bands  referred  to  also,  distant  from  the  Osages  by  per- 
haps two  hundred  miles. 

Kansasy  or  Kaw  Indians^  numbering  about  600,  have  a  reservation 
of  80,700  acres,  held  by  them  in  common,  a  beautiful  tract  with  an 
abmidance  of  timber  and  water ;  yet  they  are  a  very  poor,  improvi- 
dent class  of  people,  mainly  dependent  upon  the  government  for  sup- 
port.- Houses  have  been  built  for  them,  and  fields  cultivated,  but  to 
Uttle  purpose.  Their  difficulties  with  the  Cheyennes  preventing  them 
from  going  on  the  usual  hunt  of  the  buffalo,  have  caused  them  much 
suffering  and  destitution.  Bequiring  assistance  in  the  way  of  food 
and  implements  of  husbandry,  the  fund  for  agricultural  purposes  should 
be  increased  so  as  to  meet  their  wants  in  these  respects.  They  entered 
into  a  treaty  on  the  13th  of  March,  1869,  for  the  sale  of  their  lands  to 
the  southern  branch  of  the  Union  Pacific  Eailway  Company  and  their 
removal  to  the  Indian  country,  but  they  have  since,  because  of  delay 
in  taking  up  the  tre^aty  for  final  action,  changed  their  minds,  and  now 
say  they  do  not  want  to  leave  their  present  abode.  A  contract  has  been 
made  with  the  railway  company  in  their  behalf  for  right  of  way  and 
to  cat  timber  for  railway  purposes,  which  will  afford  them  a  fund  lor 
supplying  in  part  their  necessities. 

Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes,of  whom  a  part  have  been  hostile  during  the 
past  summer,  and  to  which  fact  I  have  adverted  in  another  part  of  this 
report,  have  not  yet  gone  upon  the  reservation  set  apart  tor  them  by 
their  treaty  of  August  19, 1S68.  They  are  dissatisfied  with  the  location, 
and  have  asked  for  a  place  upon  the  north  fork  of  the  Canadian  Biver. 
Deeming  the  reservation  to  be  really  an  unsuitable  one,  and  that  it 
would  be  unwise  to  compel  these  Indians  to  remove  there,  this  office 
recommended  in  August  last  that  their  wish  be  gratified,  and  the  Presi- 
dent approving  it,  directions  were  accordingly  given  to  Agent  Darling- 
ton, in  charge,  to  locate  them  at  the  point  designated,  with  the  under- 
standing that  it  would  be  only  a  temporary  arrangement,  but  that  Con- 
gress would  be  asked  to  legislate  for  its  permanency,  as  also  for  the 
abandonment  of  the  reservation  agreed  to  be  given  them  by  the  treaty 
in  question.  As  soon  as  practicable  the  agency  will  be  established  there 
and  the  treaty  provisions  for  their  benefit  carried  into  effect  aa  promptly 
as  possible.  This  done,  it  may  not  be  too  much  to  expect  permanent 
peace  from  these  turbulent  and  treacherously  disposed  wild  men  of  the 
plains,  who  have  given  so  much  trouble  to  our  government  in  the  past. 
Medicine  Arrow,  one  of  their  principal  chiefs,  promised  the  commission- 
ers sent  out  by  the  President  to  investigate  the  condition  of  Indian  af- 
fairs to  bring  in  the  northern  Cheyennes,  if  he  and  his  party  were  per- 
mitted, unmolested,  to  go  in  search  of  them.  A  pledge  of  safety  was 
given  him,  but  whether  he  has  succeeded  is  not  at  this  date  known  here. 
Becent  dispatches  from  General  Sully,  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs 
for  Montana,  gives  information  of  one  hundred  lodges  of  Arapahoes  ' 
from  the  Arkansas  Biver  being  encamped  near  Milk  Biver,  who  say  they 
are  interfered  with  by  the  soldiers  in  their  own  country,  and  they  want 
to  leave  there  altogether  and  to  live  with  the  Gros  Ventres,  whose  lan- 
guage they  speak. 

KiowoB^  ConumeheSj  Apaches^  are  now  upon  their  reservation  provided 
for  them  oy  treaty  of  August  25, 1869,  and  have,  with  the  exception  of 
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a  few  depredatioiiA  in  l^szas,  conducted  tbemaelves  qnite  peaceably. 
The  fonner  niuHber  1,928,  and  manifest  little  desire  to  work  the  groimd 
for  their  Hying,  being  inclined  to  continue  in  their  old  habits  of  roam- 
ijkg  and  stealing  horses  and  cattle  from  Texas  citizens.  The  Gomanclie« 
number  about  2,538,  a  part  of  whom  were  once  on  a  reservation  in  Texas, 
farming  to  some  little  extent,  from  which  they  were  driven  without  com- 
pensation. They  evince  a  greater  interest  in  agriculture  than  the  Eiowas, 
and  have  assisted  in  the  farm  labor  upon  the  reservation.  TheAfMiclies 
number  288,  and  are  of  like  character  and  habits  with  the  Kiowas. 
AH  these  tribes  have  been  permitted  to  hunt  the  buffalo  on  their  reserv- 
ation, with  a  promise  by  them  that  they  would  not  leave  their  own  coun- 
try, and  it  is  believed  that  they  have  been  faithful  to  their  word ;  they 
are  expected  to  return  to  Cache  Greek  before  winter  sets  in,  and  it  is 
thought  with  proper  care  they  can  be  kept  quiet  General  GriersoOf 
United  States  Army,  commanding  at  Fort  SiU,  is  of  the  opinion  small 
raiding  parties  may  try  to  get  into  Texas,  but  he  intends  to  pursue  such 
course  as  will  effectually  prevent  them. 

WichitfMy  and  other  Indians ^  fragments  of  tribes  gathered  in  the  course 
of  years  from  Kansas,  and  bands  formerly  resident  in  the  Indian  coan- 
try  and  Texas,  among  whom  are  some  Delawares  and  Shawnees,  number 
about  1,016  and  friendly,  are  living  on  what  has  been  heretofore  known 
as  the  leased  lands^  the  western  part  of  the  Choctaw  country,  and  are 
to  some  degree  cultivators  of  the  ground,  raising  in  small  patches  com 
and  vegetables ;  they  need  to  be  assisted  for  a  few  years  by  the  govern- 
ment, there  being  no  provision  made  for  them  by  treaty  stipulations, 
with  means  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  cultivate  the  land,  and  it  is 
recommended  that  Congress  treat  them  liberally.  The  agency  to  which 
they  belonged  is  now  consolidated  with  the  Kiowas,  Comanches,  and 
Apaches,  all  being  resident  of  the  same  district  of  country. 

SOUTHERN  SUPBBINTENDENCY. 

This  superintendency  embraces  the  tribes  residing  in  what  is  termed 
the  ^^Indian  country,"  lying  south  of  Kansas  and  immediately  west  of 
Arkansas,  who  are  further  advanced  in  civilization  than  any  like  num- 
ber of  Indians  elsewhere;  some  of  the  tribes  having  their  nationsd  con- 
stitution and  laws,  judges  and  courts,  a  written  language,  and  well  de- 
vised system  of  popular  education. 

CheroJcees  number  about  14,000,  and  have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied 
with  their  condition  and  the  prospects  for  the  future.  Abundant  crops 
have  crowned  their  labors,  herds  of  cattle  and  horses  replace  those  lost 
in  the  late  war,  and  the  people,  in  the  spirit  of  reconciliation  which  has 
been  manifested  of  late  between  the  factions  which  have  so  long  dis- 
turbed the  harmony  of  the  nation,  are  becoming  a  unit  in  purpose  and 
effort  to  advance  the  common  good.  Complaints  are  made  of  intruders 
or  disorderly  characters  upon  their  lands,  and  the  introduction  of  spirit 
uous  liquors  into  their  country,  but  the  evUs,  to  some  extent,  aie  per 
mitted,  in  the  one  case,  by  the  action  of  their  laws  allowing  x>ersous  not 
of  Indian  blood  to  come  among  them  as  mechanics  and  laborers,  and 
others  to  become  citizens  by  marriage ;  and  in  the  other  matter,  by  their 
neglect  or  indifference  in  regard  to  enforcing  the  statutes  of  the  nation 
in  the  premises.  Public  sentiment  seeming  to  be  against  the  law  ^the 
United  States  of  June  30. 1834,  prohibiting  the  introduction  of  spiri^ 
uous  liquors  into  the  Indian  country  for  anypurposey  the  agent  for  the 
tribe  recommends  that  provision  be  made  for  the  licensed  ^e  of  them 
by  persons  who  carry  on  the  business  of  apothecaries,  under  bond  to  dis- 
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pose  of  the  same  for  medical  puiposes  only ;  and,  it  being  impossible  to 
keep  out  venders  of  these  articles,  who  return  as  often  as  removed,  he 
suggests  the  penalty  of  a  heavy  fine  or  imprisonment  be  imposed  in  such 
cases,  with  forfeiture  of  all  horses,  wagons,  and  property  whatever,  found 
in  their  possession. 

ChoetawB  and  ChicJcasawSy  originally  from  the  State  of  Mississippi, 
namber,  the  former  12,500,  and  the  latter  4.500,  and  are  little  if  at  all 
behind  the  Cherokees  in  the  progress  made  by  them  in  Christian  civili- 
zation, and  their  efforts  at  self-dependence.    Their  country  is  flourish- 
ing, crops  abundant^  and  a  feeling  of  confidence  in  their  resources  for 
ooinfort  and  prosperity  prevails  among  the  people.    Both  of  these  tribes 
have  a  conunon  or  neighborhood  school  system  successfuUy  in  operation, 
and  a  hmited  number  of  their  youths  are  sent  into  the  States  for  a 
more  thorough  course  of  education  than  they  could  receive  at  home. 
The  Ghoctaws  have  sixty-nine  district  schools  with  1,847  scholars,  and 
they  are  preparing  for  the  establishment  of  two  large  boarding  schools. 
Creeks,  who  emigrated  many  years  ago  from  Alabama,  havea  popula- 
^n  of  about  12,0^,  and  are  advancing  in  all  respects  as  a  people,  and 
their  national  sdiool  is  doing  for  them  a  good  work.    During  the  past 
year  a  number  of  refugees  have  been  removed  into  the  nation  from  the 
Cboctaw  country  and  Texas.    There  still  remains  in  the  Cherokee  coun- 
try a  party  of  diisaffected  Creeks,  Congress  having  decided  it  unneces- 
eaiy  to  provide  for  their  return.    Eeports.  it  is  to  be  regretted,  repre- 
mkt  that  dissension  and  strife  exists  at  tne  present  time  in  the  nation 
between  the  adherents  of  the  Chetcoe  government  and  those  of  the 
Sands  i)arty,  who  are  endeavoring  to  get  up  a  revolutionary  movement, 
and  who  are  opposed  to  schools  and  civilization.    The  chief  Chetcoe  is 
in  power  by  the  suffrage  of  the  people,  and  the  constitution  in  force 
▼as  adopted  by  the  people  who  favor  education  and  progress.    Appre- 
bensiou  is  entertained  tiiat  unless  measures  are  adopted  to  prevent  it 
tbe  Creeks  will  become  involved  in  a  civil  war.    As  directed  by  Con- 
g^  payinent  has  been  made  to  the  freedmen  of  their  share  of  the 
J200,0(>0,  stipulated  to  be  paid  to  the  Creeks  under  their  treaty  of  1866, 
to  enable  them  to  restore  their  farms,  the  Creeks  having  before  resisted 
the  claim  of  the  freedmen  to  participate  therein.   The  claim  of  the  loyal 
Creeks,  freedmen,  and  refugees,  for  losses  sustained  during  the  late  rebel- 
lion, under  the  same  treaty,  are  being  investigated  by  the  superintend- 
entof  Indian  afGftirs  and  the  agent  of  the  tribe,  and  it  is  exx)ected  a  report 
win  shortly  be  made  in  the  matter  to  the  department,  when  the  further 
action  required  by  the  treaty  will  be  taken.    Attention  is  called  by  the 
agent  of  the  tribe  to  a  claim  of  the  orphans  to  a  balance  due  them  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  twenty  sections  of  land  selected  for  them, 
nnder  the  treaty  of  1832,  which  moneys  were  invested  and  held  in  trust 
by  the  United  States  for  their  benefit.    As  many  of  the  orphans  are 
very  old,  and^  by  death,  many  claimants,  as  heirs,  are  being  added  to  the 
list,  which  complicates  the  matter  more,  it  is  urged  that  there  be  a  set- 
tlement of  the  claim  upon  some  basis  just  to  all. 

Seminolea  numb^  2,105^  have  no  organized  government,  but  are  under 
town  governors,  who  act  m  harmony  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  set- 
tlement of  the  reservation,  and  to  school  and  other  interests  of  the  na- 
tion. The  tribe  is  reported  as  being  in  a  very  satisfactory  condition. 
Accepting  fully  the  results  of  the  war,and  granting  to  the  freedmen  in 
their  midst  unconditional  citizenship,  they  are  said  to  be  in  a  more  per- 
fe^  state  of  peace  tJian  any  of  the  other  tribes  in  the  Indian  country. 
Eneouraged  by  example  set  them  of  good  farming,  a  spirit  of  competi- 
ti<Hi  has  incited  them  to  work,  and  the  result  is  that  many  have  good 
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gardens  and  well-cultivated  fields.  Their  schools  are  well  attended  and 
a  deep  interest  is  apparent  in  regard  to  the  snbject  of  education  and 
moral  improvement,  and  it  is  hoped  that  in  a  few  years  they  will  take 
rank  with  the  tribes  most  advanced  in  civilization. 

Iia)EPEND£NT  AGENCIES 

Are  those  embracing  Indians  in  the  States  of  Minnesota,  Wisoonsui, 
Iowa,  Michigan,  and  New  York,  and  not  under  the  supervision  of  a  sn- 
X)erintendent,  each  agent  in  charge  being  directly  responsible  to  the  de- 
partment. 

Chippewas  of  the  Missisaippij  comprising  the  Pembina,  Bed  Lake, 
Pillager,  Lake  Winnebagoshish,  and  Mississippi  tribes,  number  abont 
6,200.  The  Pembina  Indians  reside  on  the  extreme  northeast  part  of 
Dakota  Territory,  and  lead  a  rowing  life,  on  or  near  the  Pembina  River, 
subsisting  by  the  chase,  and  receive  annuities  of  money  and  goods  from 
the  government. 

The  Bed  Lake  Indians,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lake  from  which  they  de- 
rive their  name,  subsist  by  hunting,  trapping,  and  fishing.  They  are 
industrious  and  well-behaved,  and  desire  to  be  provided  with  a  school. 
Their  agent  recommends  that  the  mill,  operating  by^  water-power,  be 
substituted  by  one  worked  by  steam,  as  it  is  out  of  condition,  the  freshet 
in  the  spring  having  washed  away  part  of  the  dam. 

Pillager  and  Lake  Winnebagoshish  Indians,  the  most  numerous  in  the 
agency,  live  by  fishing,  gathering  wild  rice,  and  upon  what  they  steal, 
and  are  disposed  to  make  trouble,  having  in  July  last  burned  a  fine 
steam  saw  and  grist  mill  at  Leech  Lake,  thereby  preventing  the  comple- 
tion of  the  agency  buildings  at  that  point.  Some  interest  is  shown  in  the 
cause  of  education,  and  more  school  accommodation  is  required  than  that 
already  furnished.  Complaints  are  made  of  the  immoral  habits  of  the  gov- 
ernment employes  and  whites,  transiently  on  the  reservation,  presenting 
great  obstacles  in  the  way  of  benefiting  these  Indians,  and  being  the 
cause  of  the  demoralization  of  the  best  of  their  females.  It  is  recom- 
mended that  a  road  be  opened  from  Leech  Lake  to  the  White  Earth 
reservation,  and  the  completion  of  that  between  this  lake  and  Bed 
Lake ;  also,  the  finishing  the  agency  buildings  referred  to,  which  are 
becoming  worthless  from  exposure. 

Mississippi  Indians  are  divided  into  bands  called  the  Mille  Lac,  White 
Earth,  White  Oak  Point,  Sandy  Lake,  and  Gull  Lake,  a  portion  of 
whom  reside  on  their  reservations,  but  most  of  them  wander  over  their 
old  hunting  ground.  With  the  exception  of  the  Mille  Lac  band,  who  are 
allowed  to  remain  on  the  land  ceded  by  these  bands,  in  their  treaty  of 
1867,  they  are  to  remove  to  the  White  Earth  reservation,  a  tract  of 
thirty-six  townships,  and  one  of  the  finest  agricultural  districts  in  Minne- 
sota. These  Indians  are  peaceable  and  many  have  already  settled  npon 
the  reservation,  where  they  are  making  an  earnest  effort  to  improve  their 
condition. 

Chippewas  of  Lake  Superior  number  a  little  over  5,000,  all  loca- 
ted upon  seven  reservations,  viz :  Red  Cliff,  Bad  River,  Lac  du  Flam- 
beau, and  Lac  Courte  Oreille,  in  Wisconsin,  and  Fond  du  Lac,  Grand 
Portage,  and  Net  Lake,  in  Minnesota,  containing  good  land,  well 
timbered  and  watered,  and  lakes  abounding  with  fish.  Some  of  the 
Indians  are  making  slow  progress  in  their  endeavors  to  become  self-sas- 
taining.  and  follow  the  example  of  the  better  class  of  whites,  but  with 
most  or  them  l^ere  is  apparently  no  change,  as  they  still  roam,  hunting^ 
fishing,  and  gathering  rice  for  a  support^  living  on  their  reservatioB 
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only  in  winter.  Their  yoang  men  say  they  desire  to  forsake  their  mode 
of  life  and  adopt  that  of  the  white  man,  but  they  have  nothing  to  work 
with.  Late  agent  Whittlesey  suggests  very  properly,  it  is  thought,  that 
it  wonld  be  well  for  these  Indians  to  sell  five  of  the  reservations  named, 
and  concentrate  themselves  upon  the  remaining  two,  as  all  their  treaties, 
except  that  with  the  Boise  Fork  band,  made  in  1866,  will  in  a  few  years 
terminate,  leaving  them  without  the  help  of  the  annuities  they  now  re- 
ceive; then,  if  their  lands  shall  have  been  sold,  the  proceeds  invested 
and  held  in  trust  for  their  beneAt,  a  fund  would  be  available  for  their 
need. 

CkippetraSj  OttawaSj  and  Pottaxoatomies  in  Michigan  number  about 
8,000,  and  are  gathered  upon  reservations,  being  mostly  near  the 
coast  of  Lakes  Michigan,  Huron,  and  Superior,  two  of  which  are 
rarroonded  by  whites,  and  upon  which  some  are  settled  in  exi>ectation 
of  an  early  opportunity  to  purchase.  Many  of  the  Indians  have  selected 
from  lands  withdrawn  from  public  sale,  homes  of  eighty  and  forty  acres 
each,  which  they  have  cleared  and  are  cultivating.  While  the  greater 
namber  have  adopted  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  whites,  others 
still  adhere  to  the  habits  of  their  ancestors,  and  manage  to  live  by  hunt- 
iif;  and  fishing.  Those  residing  in  Oceana  County  express  a  desire  to 
KceiFe  in  one  payment  all  that  is  due  them  from  the  government,  to 
obtain  patents  for  their  land,  and  then  cease  to  hold  the  relation  of  In- 
diana. Their  agent  recommends  that  their  wish  in  this  respect  be  grati- 
ied,  as  they  very  much  need  money  to  invest  in  stock  and  implements 
of  husbandry  for  the  improvement  of  the  land  they  have  already  cleared. 
Much  dissatisfaction  appears  to  prevail  among  the  Ottawas  and  Chip- 
pewas  in  regard  to  their  land  matters,  and  not  perhaps  without  just 
canaes,  but  the  subject  of  their  complaints  and  rights  under  treaty  stip- 
nla^oQs  are  being  looked  into,  and  when  the  agent  shall  have  reported 
thereon  agreeable  to  instructions  which  have  recently  been  given  to 
him,  SQch  action  will  be  taken  in  the  premises  as  shall  be  judged  right 
and  necessary. 

MoMmaneeH^  OneidaSjStockbridgeSj  and  Munsees  are  embraced  in  the 
Gieen  Bay  agency,  in  Wisconsin. 

The  Menomonees,  numbering  about  1,500,  fortnerly  owned  a  great 
part  of  the  State,  but  have  now  a  reservation  of  230,400  acres,  most 
<rf  which  is  unsuitable  for  agricultural  purposes,  yet  valuable  for  its 
tifflber.  They  have  made  slow  progress  in  farming,  notwithstanding 
the  examples  set  them  by  their  neighbors,  the  whites  and  the  New  York 
iBdians ;  still,  with  proper  attention  and  encouragement,  they  can  be 
hrooght  to  as  high  a  state  of  culture  and  to  as  prosperous  a  condition  as 
ioy  of  the  tribes  most  advanced  in  civilization.  They  have  more  land 
than  is  needed,  and  it  were  better  for  them  to  sell  the  most  of  it,  re- 
saving  the  best  for  their  homes,  which  should  be  allotted  in  severalty, 
ttd  the  proceeds  could  be  applied  to  various  benefidai  purposes. 

Oneidas,  numbering  1,218,  who  form  the  greater  portion  of  the  old 
tribe  of  that  name,  one  of  the  Six  Nations  of  New  York,  have  a  favorable 
i^^ort  made  concerning  their  advancement  in  intelligence,  and  the  arts 
^  eiriliBed  life.  They  have  a  reservation  of  sixty  thousand  acres  of  ex- 
odieot  land;  only  about  four  or  five  tiiousand  are,  however,  under 
cvltiyation.  This  reservation  also  should  be  diminished  by  a  sale  of  the 
limr  portkm,  the  proceeds  to  be  applied  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians 
MA  aHotnients  made  to  them  of  the  remainder. 

Blockbndfpes  uid  Munsees,  now  numbering  460,  were  originally  firom 
MftManhmuttfl  and  New  York,  and  setUed  upco  a  reservation  east 
€f  Lake  Winnebago,  which,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  years,  they  sold,  and 
31 1 
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then  removed  to  their  present  pla^e  of  abode,  which  has  proved  to  be 
almost  entirely  useless  for  farming  purposes.  No  class  of  Indians  at 
one  time  were  more  intelligent,  thirfty,  better  educated  and  proiDi8in«:, 
than  these ;  but  to-day,  through  the  adverse  circumstances  with  which 
they  have  had  to  contend,  they  seem  to  be  retrograding,  though  there 
yet  are  among  them  a  number  who  maintain  their  good  character,  and 
are  anxious  for  the  welfare  of  their  people.  It  was  sought  some  two  or 
three  years  ago  to  obtain  from  the  Oneidas  a  part  of  their  reserve  as  a 
home  for  the  Stockbridges,  and  the  agent  for  these  tribes  was  instnicted 
to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  the  Oneidas  for  that  purpose,  who,  however, 
declined  to  part  with  their  land,  and  the  desired  object  failed  of  beinof 
accomplished.  It  is  still  thought  that  some  arrangement  should  be  ina<le 
with  that  tribe  for  procuring  a  home  for  the  Stockbridges,  for  unless 
something  of  the  kind  is  done,  they,  as  a  tribe,  must  become  wholly  de- 
moralized. 

New  York  Indians j  residing  on  several  reservations  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  number  4,991  against  4,136  reported  last  year,  an  increase  ac- 
counted for  by  including  the  St.  Regis  Indians,  who  were  not  enumerated 
in  the  census  of  1868.  These  tribes,  the  descendants  of  the  powerful 
Six  Nations,  who  filled  so  large  a  space  in  the  early  history  of  this 
country,  have  to  a  great  extent,  if  not  altogether,  abandoned  the  habit^^ 
and  customs  of  their  forefathers,  and  are  now  steadily  and  successfully 
following  the  pursuits  of  a  higher  style  of  life,  many  of  whom  will  com- 
pare favorably  in  their  attainments  with  the  whites  by  whom  they  are 
surrounded.  Their  schools,  farms,  and  houses,  regard  for  morality  and 
religion,  are  the  evidence  of  a  real  and  marked  advancement  in  the  scale 
of  a  Christian  civilization.  An  increase  of  interest  is  manifested  in 
reference  to  education.  On  the  several. reservations  twenty-six  schools 
are  in  oi>eration,  besides  which  there  is  a  large  institution  known  as  the 
Thomas  Orphan  Asylum,  established  for  their  benefit,  and  a  large  manual- 
labor  school  is  about  to  be  oi>ened  upon  the  Tonawanda  reservation, 
the  State  having  passed  an  act  appropriating  $3,000  for  that  object-,  the 
Indians  giving  the  necessary  land  therfor.  I  would  call  attention  to  the 
interesting  report  herewith,  from  their  agent.  Captain  Ames,  United 
States  Army,  in  regard  to  the  agricultural  fairs  held  by  these  people. 

Winnebagoes  and  PottaicatomieSy  in  Wiscofisinj  numbering  alto- 
gether 1,500,  are  the  fragments  of  tribes  who  at  some  previous  time 
resided  in  that  Stat^,  but  are  now  in  Kansas.  They  range  in  the 
country  originally  occupied  by  them,  having  small  patches  of  corn  under 
cultivation,  sometimes  trading  with  the  whites.  They  gather  berrie^s, 
and  occasionally  serve  as  hands  in  their  harvest  and  hop  fields.  Their 
proper  place  is  with  the  tribes  west,  but  it  seems  impossible  to  get  their 
consent  to  join  them,  as  they  are  so  strongly  attached  to  their  present 
home,  and  if  i*6moved  from  it  would  return,  as  they  did  once  before. 
So  long  as  they  do  not  trouble  the  whites,  it  may  be  prudent  not  to  at^ 
tempt  their  removal  by  force.  A  party  of  Chippewas,  numbering  one 
hundred  and  ninety-three  in  the  State,  desire  to  be  included  in  the 
special  agency  for  these  Indians. 

Sacs  and  Faxes  in  loway  numbering  262,  are  a  part  of  the  tribes  resid- 
ing in  Kansas*  and  who  are  permitted  by  act  of  Congress  to  receive 
their  share  of  tne  annuities  due  the  tribes,  at  their  present  aboda  Com- 
plaints heretofore  have  been  made  by  citizens  of  their  presence  and  con- 
duct, but  of  late  a  better  opinion  has  been  entertained  respecting  them, 
as  they  labor  in  the  fields  of  the  farmers,  and,  in  a  measure,  have 
changed  their  disagreeable  habits.    They  own  four  handled  and  nine 
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teen  acres,  parchased  by  their  own  money,  eighty  of  which  are  culti- 
vated.   Their  agent  recommends  that  a  school  be  provided  for  them. 

INDIANS  NOT  EMBRACED  IN  ANY  AGENCY.  j 

In  addition  to  the  Indians  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  summary,  there 
are  others  to  be  noticed  as  not  being  under  the  care  of  an  agent  of  the 
department,  of  whom  principally  are  the  Cherokees  in  ^Nforth  Carolina 
and  the  adjacent  States  of  Georgia  and  Tennessee,  numbering  about 
two  thousand,  being  those  who  decided  to  remain  and  become  citizens, 
when  the  main  bcSy  of  the  Cherokee  people  removed  west  in  1838. 
Having  suffered  much  during  the  late  war,  and  being  in  an  impover- 
ished condition,  they  have  since  desired  to  be  brought  under  the  imme- 
diate charge  of  the  government  as  its  wards.  With  a  view  to  this. 
Congress,  by  law,  approved  July  27,  1868,  enaeted  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  therea^r  should  cause  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs 
to  take  the  same  supervisory  charge  of  them  as  of  other  tribes  of  In- 
dians. Nothing,  however,  has  been  done  in  the  matter  more  than  to 
send  out  a  special  agent  to  take  a  general  census  of  the  people,  and  to 
make  p<i3rment  of  interest  money  on  a  per  capita  fund  set  apart  for  the 
heneflt  of  such  as  were  enrolled,  and  their  descendants,  in  1838,  under 
act  of  Congress  of  the  29th  of  July  of  that  year,  a  report  from  whom 
has  been  re<5ently  received,  which  will  be  found  herewith,  numbered  152. 
These  Indians  have  no  reservation,  and  such  as  have  lands  or  property 
hold  the  same  as  citizens,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  fund  referred 
to,  they  have  no  claim  upon  the  government.  If  they  are  to  be  brought 
under  the  supervision  of  this  bureau^  as'  in  the  case  of  other  Indians, 
and  it  is  intended  they  shall  be.  pro^^ded  with  an  agent  to  reside  with 
them,  and  to  be  furnished  with  means  for  their  support  and  improve- 
ment, I  do  not  see  how  these  objects  can  be  accomplished  without 
forther  legislation  and  an  appropriation  of  money  therefor.  A  large 
number,  it  is  said,  are  desirous  of  emigrating  to  the  west,  and  have  en- 
rolled for  that  purpose.  Whether  this  be  reallj'  the  case  is  perhaps 
questionable,  and  can  only  be  satisfactorily  ascertained  through  the 
agency  of  some  one  authorized  by  the  government  to  visit  them,  and 
learn  their  wishes  in  this  respect.  I  suggest  that  Congress  be  a«ked  to 
authorize  the  appointment  of  a  special  agent  for  these  Cherokees.  Be- 
sides these  there  are  the  Seminoles  in  Florida,  a  fragment  of  the  tribe 
DOW  living  in  the  Indian  territory  west.  They  are  estimated  to  num- 
ber from  three  hundred  to  five  hundred,  and  have  no  land  they  can 
claim  as  their  own,  and  receive  nothing  whatever  from  the  govern- 
ment. Frequent  complaints  are  made  by  citizens  against  them  for  depi'e- 
datious  committed,  and  their  removal  is  a^ked  for.  They  might  be  in- 
duce<l  to  join  their  people  west  if  they  were  informed  of  the  advantages 
to  be  gained  thereby,  and  I  renew  the  suggestions  of  this  office  sub- 
mitted in  the  annual  report  of  1867,  that  a  special  agent  be  sent  to 
Florida  to  inquire  into  their  condition  and  the  practicability  of  their 
removal  to  the  nation  we«t.  The  Tonkaways  in  Texas,  a  small  band  who 
number  about  one  hundred,  entirely  friendly,  some  of  them  serving  as 
sconts  to  the  mUitary  in  that  State,  should  have  some  consideration 
shown  them,  and  provision  made  to  supply  their  wants.  They  properly 
shoold  be  established  with  the  other  small  bands  of  Texas  Indians  who 
▼ere  years  ago  removed  to  the  leased  district,  and  are  now  embraced 
in  the  Kiowa  and  Wichita  agency,  but  they  object  on  the  ground  that 
some  of  the  bands  are  hostile  towards  them. 

Ahuka  JfidiaiM.-— Bat  little  information  has  been  furnished  to  this 
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office  respecting  these  Indians  during  the  past  year.  A  full  statement 
of  their  nnmber  and  condition  is  given  by  Vincent  Colyer,  esq.,  in  hiH 
report,  to  which  I  have  already  referred  in  connection  with  the  subject 
of  the  special  commission  appointed  by  the  Executive,  and  which  will 
be  found  among  the  documents  herewith.  Owing  to  the  lateness  of 
its  receipt,  and  to  the  pressure  of  business  at  this  time,  I  have  been 
only  able  to  glance  hastily  over  the  rejjort,  reserving  a  thoroagb  pe* 
rusal  of  it  to  some  future  day. 

Accompanying  this  report  I  also  transmit  statistical  tables,  showing 
the  population  of  the  various  tribes,  and  in  part,  or  rather  incompletely, 
from  either  full  returns  not  having  been  received,  or  a  failure  of  the 
agents  to  ftirnish  an  accurate  statement  in  all  respects,  of  their  farm  pro- 
ducts, horses,  cattle,  and  other  property  owned,  and  number  of  schooU 
and  scholars.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  entire  Indian  ix)pnlation, 
exclusive  of  that  in  Alaska,  is  289,778,  as  against  298,528  reported  last 
year.  The  difference  is  not  so  much  accounted  for  by  a  decrease,  as  by 
the  varying  of  the  estimates  from  year  to  year  by  different  agents  with 
respect  to  certain  wild  and  roving  tribes,  whose  numbers  cannot  be  as- 
certained with  correctness.  There  has  been  probably  a  small  decrease, 
but  it  will  be  safe  to  say  that  the  whole  number  does  not  fall  much 
below  300,000.  Statements  are  also  herewith,  exhibiting  the  condition 
of  the  Indian  trust  funds,  trust  lands,  and  the  liabilities  of  the  (Jnited 
States  under  treaty  stipulations. 

I  deem  it  my  duty  in  closing  this  report  to  invite  attention  to  the  in- 
sufficiency^ or  the  want  of  means  to  enforce  them,  of  existing  laws  to 
remedy  evils  which  are  common  throughout  the  entire  Indian  senii«. 
Acts  of  a  criminal  character  are  often  committed  in  the  vicinity  of  In- 
dian agencies,  or  upon  the  Indian  reservations,  by  both  whites  and  In- 
dians, no  notice  of  which  is  taken^  for  want  of  adequate  i>ower  at  hand, 
and  frequently  when  authority  is  asked  from  Washington  to  airest 
the  offenders,  they  in  the  meanwhile  escape,  so  that  the  effect  prompt 
action  would  have  had  is  entirely  lost,  and  crimes  go  unpunished  to  be 
renewed  again  with  impunity.  To  make  the  uncivilized  Indian  to  re- 
spect law  and  observe  his  treaty  obligations,  the  power  to  punish  must 
be  present,  and  the  penalty  of  violated  law  promptly  enforced.  The 
same  may  be  said  also  of  the  whites,  who  would  not  so  readily  commit 
wrongs  against  the  Indians  if  they  knew  that  punishment  would  follow 
close  upon  the  commission  of  the  crime.  To  the  end  therefore  that  it 
may  be  made  apparent  to  the  Indians,  as  well  as  to  the  whites  in  any 
way  connected  or  dealing  with  them,  that  the  government  intends  to 
execute  the  laws  applicable  to  such  cases,  and  the  treaties,  it  is  respect- 
fully recommended  that  Congress  be  asked  to  pass  a  statute  reqoihug 
the  military  to  station  at  the  agencies,  whenever  requested  by  the  proper 
authority,  a  sufficient  number  of  troops  to  assist  the  agent  in  chaorge  to 
make  prompt  arrests  of  all  persons  offending,  that  they  may  be  handed 
over  to  the  civil  authorities  for  trial. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

B.  S.  PABKEB, 

dmnnimtmBr, 

Hon.  J.  D.  Cox, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


ACCOMPANYING    PAPERS. 


COMMISSION  ON  INDIAN  AFFAIRS. 

A. 

Depabtment  of  the  Interior, 

Office  of  Indian  Affairs, 

Washington,  May  26,  1869. 

Gentlemen  :  You  have  been  solicited  by  the  President,  under  the 
provision  of  the  fourth  section  of  the  act  of  Congress,  approved  April 
10, 1869,  entitled  '*  An  act  making  appropriation  for  the  current  and  con- 
tiugent  expense^s  of  the  Indian  Department,'^  &c.,  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1870,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  President  to  exercise  the 
power  conferred  by  said  act,  and  being  authorized  by  the  same  to  exer- 
cise, under  the  direction  of  the  President,  joint  control  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  over  the  disbursement  of  the  appropriations  made  by 
said  act,  or  any  part  thereof  that  the  President  may  designate,  and  hav* 
ing  been  convened  in  the  city  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  for  the  exe- 
cution of  your  duties,  and  believing  that,  in  common  with  the  President 
and  other  officers  of  the  government,  you  desire  the  humanization,  civ- 
ilization, and  Christianization  of  the  Indians,  I  very  respectfully,  after 
consultation  with  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  submit  the 
following  questions,  which,  with  a  view  to  proper  and  intelligent  action 
in  the  future  relation  of  the  government  with  the  Indians,  I  deem  it  im- 
portant should  receive  your  early  consideration  and  suggestion,  viz:  A 
determination  or  settlement  of  what  should  be  the  legal  status  of  the 
Indians ;  a  definition  of  their  rights  and  obligations  under  the  laws  of 
the  United  States,  of  the  States  and  Territories  and  treaty  stipulations ; 
whether  any  more  treaties  shall  be  stipulated  with  the  Indians,  and  if 
not,  what  legislation  is  necessary  for  those  with  whom  there  are  existing 
treaty  stipulations,  and  what  for  those  with  whom  no  such  stipulations 
exist;  should  the  Indians  be  placed  upon  reservations,  and  what  is  the 
best  method  to  accomplish  this  object ;  should  not  legislation  discrim- 
inate between  the  civilized  and  localized  Indians,  and  the  united  roving 
tribea  of  the  plains  and  mountains;  what  changes  are  necessary  in  ex- 
isting laws  relating  to  purchasing  goods  and  provisions  for  the  Indians, 
in  order  to  prevent  fraud,  &c.;  should  any  change  be  made  in  th^ 
method  of  paying  the  money  annuities ;  and  if  so,  what.  Great  mis- 
chief, evils,  and  frequentlj'  serious  results  follow  from  friendly  Indians 
leading  the  reservations,  producing  conflicts  between  the  citizens,  sol- 
diers, and  Indians.  At  what  time  and  point  shall  the  civil  rule  cease 
and  the  military  begin?  Is  any  change  required  in  the  intercourse  laws 
by  reason  of  the  present  and  changed  condition  of  the  country  f  I 
respectfully  suggest  that  inspection  should  be  made  by  your  com- 
mission of  as  many  Indian  tribes,  especially  the  wild  and  roving  ones, 
as  the  time  of  the  honorable  commissioners  will  permit,  and  their  condi- 
tions and  wants  be  reported  on,  with  any  suggestions  that  each  case 
may  seem  to  require.    Also,  the  accounts  of  superintendents  and  agents 
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should  be  examined,  and  the  efficiency  or  inefficiency  of  those  officers 
should  be  reported  upon.  All  suggestions,  recommendations,  and  reports 
from  the  commission  should  be  made  to  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  to  be  by  him  submitted,  when  necessary,  to  the  President  and 
Congress. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

E.  S.  PARKER, 

Commisfsioner. 

Addressed  to  Hon.  Wm.  Welsh,  John  V.  Farwell,  (Jeorge  H.  Stuart, 
Robert  Campbell,  Wm.  E.  Dodge,  E.  S.  Tobey,  Felix  R.  Brunot,  Nathan 
Bishop,  Henry  S.  Lane. 


B. 

Executive  Mansion, 
WaMngtatij  D,  C,  June  3,  1869. 

A  commission  of  citizens  having  been  appointed,  under  the  authority 
of  law,  to  co-operate  with  the  administrative  departments  in  the  man- 
agement of  Indian  affairs,  consisting  of  Wm.  Welsh,  of  Philadelphia; 
John  V.  Farwell,  Chicago;  George  H.  Stuart,  Philadelphia;  Robert 
Campbell,  St.  Louis;  W.  E.  Dodge,  New  York;  E.  S.  Tobey,  Boston; 
Felix  R.  Brunot,  Pittsburg ;  Nathan  Bishop,  New  York ;  and  Henry  S. 
Lane,  Indiana — the  following  regulations  will,  till  further  directions, 
control  the  action  of  said  commission  and  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs in  matters  coming  under  their  joint  supervision : 

1.  The  commission  will  make  its  own  organization,  and  employ  its  own 
clerical  assistants,  keeping  its  "  necessary  expenses  of  transportation, 
subsistence,  and  clerk-hire,  when  actually  engaged  in  said  service," 
within  the  amount  appropriated  therefor  by  Congress. 

2.  The  commission  shall  be  furnished  with  full  o])portunitj'  to  inspect 
the  records  of  the  Indian  Office,  and  to  obtain  full  information  as  to  tlie 
conduct  of  all  parts  of  the  affairs  thereof. 

3.  They  shall  have  full  power  to  inspect,  in  person  or  by  sub-commit- 
tee, the  various  Indian  superintendencies  and  agencies  in  the  Indian 
country ;  to  be  present  at  payment  of  annuities,  at  consult^itions  or 
councils  with  the  Indians ;  and  when  on  tlie  ground,  to  advise  superin- 
tendents and  agents  in  the  performance  of  their  duties. 

4.  They  are  authorized  to  be  present,  in  person  or  by  sub-committee, 
at  ])urchase8  of  goods  for  Indian  purposes,  and  inspect  said  piurchases, 
advising  with  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  in  regard  thereto. 

5.  Whenever  they  shall  deem  it  necessary  or  advisable  that  instmc- 
tions  of  superintendents  or  agents  be  changed  or  modified,  they  will 
communicate  such  advice,  through  the  office  of  the  Commissioner  of  In- 
dian Affairs,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior ;  and,  in  like  manner,  their 
advice  as  to  changes  in  modes  of  purchasing  goods,  or  conducting  tbe 
affairs  of  the  Indian  Bureau  proper.  Complaints  against  superintend- 
ents, or  agents,  or  other  officers,  will,  in  the  same  manner,  be  tbrwarded 
to  the  Indian  Bureau  or  Department  of  the  Interior  for  action. 

6.  The  commission  will,  at  their  board  meetings,  determine  upon  the  re- 
commendations to  be  made  as  to  the  plans  of  civilizing  or  dealing  with  the 
Indians,  and  submit  the  same  for  action  in  the  manner  above  indicated: 
and  all  plans  involving  the  expenditure  of  public  money  will  be  acted 
upon  by  the  Executive  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  before  exi>enditiire 
is  made  under  the  same. 
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7.  The  nsaal  modes  of  accounting  with  the  Treasury  cannot  be 
changed;  and  all  the  expenditures^  therefore,  must  be  subject  to  the 
approvals  now  required  by  law  and  by  the  regulations  of  the  Treasury 
Department,  and  all  vouchers  must  conform  to  the  same  laws  and  re- 
quirements, and  pass  through  the  ordinary  channels. 

8.  All  the  officers  of  the  government  connected  with  the  Indian  ser- 
vice are  enjoined  to  afford  every  facility  and  opportunity  to  said  com- 
mission and  their  sub-committees  in  the  performance  of  their  duties, 
and  to  give  the  most  respectful  heed  to  their  advice  within  the  limits  of 
8ach  officers'  positive  instructions  from  their  superiors ;  to  allow  such 
commissioners  full  access  to  their  records  and  accounts ;  and  to  co-ope- 
rate with  them  in  the  most  earnest  manner,  to  the  extent  of  their  proper 
powers,  in  the  general  work  of  civilizing  the  Indians,  protecting  them 
JD  their  legal  rights,  and  stimulating  them  to  become  industrious  citizens 
in  permanent  homes,  instead  of  following  a  roving  and  savage  life. 

9.  The  commission  will  keep  such  records  or  minutes  of  their  proceed- 
ings as  may  be  necessary  to  afford  evidence  of  their  action,  and  will 
provide  for  the  manner  in  which  their  communications  with,  and  advice 
to,  the  government  shall  be  made  and  authenticated. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 


C. 

Pittsburg,  Kovemher  23, 1860. 

Sir:  The  commission  of  citizens  appointed  by  the  President  under 
the  act  of  Congress  of  April  10,  1869,  to  co-operate  with  the  adminis- 
tration in  the  management  of  Indian  affairs,  resi>ectfully  report : 

Pursuant  to  notice  from  your  department,  the  commissioners  met  in 
Washington,  on  the  26th  of  May,  and  organized  by  electing  William 
Welsh,  of  Philadelphia,  chairman,  and  Felix  II.  Brunot,  of  Pittsburg, 
secretary. 

The  board  indicated  their  willingness  to  accept  the  duties  proposed  in 
the  act,  and  adopted  the  following  minute : 

*'The  commission,  under  the  authority  of  the  President,  considers  itself 
clothed  with  full  power  to  examine  all  matters  appertaining  to  the  con- 
dact  of  Indian  afifairs,  and,  in  the  language  of  its  original  letter  of  a])- 
pointment,  to  act  both  as  a  consulting  board  of  advisors,  and  through 
their  subcommittees  as  inspectors  of  the  agencies,  &c.,  in  the  Indian 
eountry." 

'*  The  commission  also  express  its  readiness  to  assume  the  additional 
responsibility  indicated  in  the  a^5t  of  Congress,  so  far  as  the  '  President 
may  designate.'" 

With  a  view  to  the  better  performance  of  these  duties,  the  board  di- 
vided into  three  committees,  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the  Indian  agen- 
cies and  reservations.  The  regions  inhabited  by  Indians  was  corre- 
spondingly divided  into  three  districts. 

1.  The  northern,  comprising  all  Indians  in  and  east  of  Nebraska  and 
Dakota,  was  allotted  to  the  care  of  William  Welsh,  J.  V.  Farwell,  E,  S. 
Tobey. 

2.  The  southern,  including  all  in  and  south  of  Kansas,  to  Felix  E. 
Brunot,  Nathan  Bishop,  and  Hon.  Wm.  E.  Dodge. 

3.  Weiitem  division,  to  Robert  Campbell,  George  H.  Stuart,  and  Hon. 
H.  S.  Lane. 

The  board  appointed  Messrs.  Stuart,  FarVell,  Campbell,  and  Dodge, 
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a  committee  to  co-operate  with  the  government  in  the  purchase  of  goods 
and  supplies  for  the  Indian  department.  Important  recommendatMms 
were  also  made,  which  have  been  already  submitted. 

On  the  3d  of  June  the  President  of  the  United  States  issued  ao  ex- 
ecutive order  confirming  the  powers  of  the  commissioners,  and  defining 
their  duties  as  indicate  and  accepted  at  a  personal  interview  during 
the  session  of  the  board.  Subsequently  to  the  adjournment  tlie  chair- 
man addressed  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  which  it  is 
proper  to  say  did  not  meet  with  the  concurrence  of  the  other  members 
of  the  commission. 

The  board  have  entire  confidence  in  the  design  of  the  administration 
to  carry  out  the  system  of  reform  in  the  management  of  Indian  a£fair8 
upon  which  it  has  entered.  Nor  do  we  deem  it  expedient  that  the  com- 
mission  should  be  charged  with  the  expenditure  of  any  portion  of  the 
Indian  appropriations,  or  any  responsibility  connected  therewith,  fiuther 
than  is  involved  in  their  general  advisory  powers.  On  the  29th  of  Jane 
Mr.  Welsh  resigned  his  office  of  commissioner.  The  board  held  no 
meeting  until  the  17th  of  the  present  month,  when,  upon  receiving  offi- 
cial notice  that  the  resignation  had  been  accepted  by  the  President 
Felix  E.  Brunot  was  selected  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the  chairmanship, 
and  J.  V.  Farwell  elected  secretary. 

Owing  to  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Welsh,  the  ill  health  of  Messrs. 
Stuart,  Tobey,  and  Lane,  at  the  time  when  visits  to  the  Indian  countiy 
were  deemed  expedient,  and  the  pressure  of  other  duties  upon  the  re- 
maining members  of  the  commission,  the  southern  district  only  was 
visited.  The  report  of  the  sub-committee  on  that  district  has  been 
adopted  by  the  board,  and  directed  to  be  incorporated  in  the  present 
report.    It  is  accordingly  submitted  herewith. 

Vincent  Colyer,  of  New  York,  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  com- 
mission in  July,  and  (without  having  had  any  opportunity  to  consolt 
with  the  commission)  is  now  absent  on  a  visit  of  inspection  to  tribes  on 
the  Pacific  coiist. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  spring  purchases  of  Indian  goods  had  been 
l)rovided  for  previous  to  the  organization  of  the  commission,  the  com- 
mittee to  co-operate  in  purchases  could  eftect  nothing  in  regard  to  them. 
The  bids  for  the  fall  purchases  were  opened  and  the  contracts  awarded 
under  the  supervision  of  Hon.  George  H.  Stuart,  and  the  goods  in- 
spected after  their  delivery  under  the  same  supervision.  It  is  believed 
that  in  this  case  the  government  and  the  Indians  have  received  fnll 
value  for  the  money  expended.  The  commissioners  are  convinced  that 
strict  impartiality  in  the  reception  of  bids,  and  the  allotment  of  con- 
tracts, and  a  system  of  rigid  inspection  after  the  goods  have  been  de- 
livered in  a  government  warehouse,  will,  by  inviting  honorable  competi- 
tion, securing  a  quality  of  goods  equal  to  the  samples  offered  for,  and 
preventing  frauds,  save  large  sums  of  money  to  the  government. 

It  is  not  proposed  to  make  this  report  either  final  or  in  any  degree 
exhaustive.  In  its  moral  and  political,  as  well  as  economic  resjiects,  the 
Indian  question  is  one  of  the  gravest  importance.  The  difficulties  which 
surround  it  are  of  a  practical  nature,  as  are  also  the  duties  of  the  com- 
mission with  reference  to  them.  We  cannot  offer  recommendations  as 
the  result  of  theorizing,  but  must  reach  our  conclusions  through  per- 
sonal observation  and  knowledge,as  well  as  testimony.  The  comparatively 
short  period  of  the  existence  of  the  commission,  and  the  preventing 
causes  already  mentioned,  compel  the  board  to  pass  over,  for  the  pres- 
ent, some  of  the  important^ points  which  have  occupied  their  attention. 
Should  the  commission  be  continued,  it  is  hoped  that  visits  of  inspec- 
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tion  to  the  reservations  will,  in  each  case,  beprodactive  of  benefits,  and 
the  aggregate  of  the  intbrmation  acquired  will  enable  the  board  to  make 
important  suggestions,  for  which  it  is  not  now  prepared.  Should  the 
commission  be  discontinued,  it  is  hoped  some  other  permanent  super- 
visory body  will  be  created,  which,  in  its  material,  office,  and  powers,  shall 
be  ai(  far  as  possible  beyond  suspicion  of  seltish  motives  or  i>ersonal 
pn)tit8  in  connection  with  its  duties. 

While  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
in  the  general  terms  and  temper  of  its  legislation,  has  evinced  a  desire 
to  (leal  generously  with  the  Indians,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  actual 
treatment  they  have  received  has  been  unjust  and  iniquitous  beyond  the 
|)ower  of  words  to  express. 

Taught  by  the  government  that  they  had  rights  entitled  to  respect; 
irheu  those  rights  have  been  assailed  by  the  rapacity  of  the  white  man, 
the  arm  which  should  have  been  raised  to  protect  them  has  been  ever 
ready  to  sustain  the  aggressor. 

The  histor}'  of  the  government  connections  with  the  Indians  is  a 
Hhameful  record  of  broken  treaties  and  unfulfilled  promises. 

The  history  of  the  border  white  man's  connection  with  the  Indians  is 
a  (ttokeuiug  record  of  murder,  outrage,  robbery,  and  wrongs  committed 
hy  the  former  as  the  rule,  and  occasional  savage  outbreaks  and  uiispeak- 
abiy  barbarous  deeds  of  retaliation  by  the  latter  as  the  exception. 

The  class  of  hardy  men  on  the  frontier  who  represent  the  highest  type 
of  the  energy  and  enterprise  of  the  American  people,  and  are  just  and 
honorable  in  their  sense  of  moral  obligation  and  their  appreciations  of 
the  rights  of  others,  have  been  i)owerless  to  prevent  these  wrongs,  and 
have  l)een  too  often  the  innocent  sulierers  from  the  Indians'  revenge. 
That  there  are  many  good  men  on  the  border  is  a  subject  of  congratula- 
tioD,  and  the  files  of  the  Indian  Bureau  attest  that  among  them  are 
found  some  of  the  most  earnest  remonstrants  against  the  evils  we  are 
comiielled  so  strongly  to  condemn. 

The  testimony  of  some  of  the  highest  military  officers  of  the  United 
States  is  on  record  to  the  effect  that,  in  our  Indian  wars,  almost  with- 
out exi-eption,  the  first  aggressions  have  been  made  by  the  white  man, 
aiMl  the  assertion  is  supported  by  every  civilian  of  reputation  who  has 
{Studied  the  subject.  In  addition  to  the  class  of  robbers  and  outlaws 
who  tind  impunity  in  their  nefarious  pursuits  upon  the  frontiers,  there 
i}<  a  large  clans  of  professedly  reputable  men  who  use  every  means  in 
their  i>ower  to  bring  on  Indian  wars,  for  the  sake  of  the  profit  to  be 
reaUzed  from  the  presence  of  troops  and  the  expenditure  of  government 
fuuilH  in  their  midst.  They  proclaim  death  to  the  Indians  at  all  times, 
iu  wonls  and  publications,  making  no  distinction  between  the  innocent 
and  the  guilty.  They  incite  the  lowest  class  of  men  to  the  perpetration 
<»f  the  darkest  deeds  against  their  victims,  and,  as  judges  and  jurymen, 
•♦hield  them  from  the  justice  due  to  their  crimes.  Every  crime  com- 
mitted by  a  white  man  against  an  Indian  is  concealed  or  palliated ;  every 
otfenite  committeil  by  one  Indian  against  a  white  man  is  borne  on  the 
win^  of  the  post  or  the  telegraph  to  the  remotest  corner  of  the  land, 
Hothed  with  all  the  horrors  which  the  reality  or  imagination  can 
throw  around  it.  Against  such  influences  as  these  the  people  of  the 
i  iiitetl  States  need  to  be  warned.  The  murders,  robberies,  drunken  riots, 
aud  outrages  i)eri>^^r»ted  by  Indians  in  time  of  peace — taking  mto  con- 
Hideratioii  the  relative  population  of  the  races  on  the  frontier — do  not 
^ount  to  a  tithe  of  the  number  of  like  crimes  committed  by  white  men 
iu  the  border  settlements  and  towns.  Against  the  inhuman  idea  that 
the  Indian  is  only  fit  to  be  exterminated,  and  the  influence  of  the  men  who 
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propag:ate  it,  the  military  arm  of  the  grovemment  cannot  be  too  stron(»ly 
guarded.  It  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that  inexperienced  officers, 
ambitions  for  distinction,  when  surronnded  by  such  influences,  have 
been  incited  to  attack  Indian  bands  without  adequate  cause,  and  involve 
the  nation  in  an  unjust  war.  It  should,  at  least,  be  understood  that  in 
the  fiiture  such  blunders  should  cost  the  officer  his  commission,  and  tliat 
such  destruction  is  infam5\ 

Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  the  white  man  has  been  the  chief  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  Indian  civilization.  The  benevolent  measures  attempted 
by  the  government  for  their  advancement  have  been  almost  uniformly 
thwarted  by  the  agencies  employed  to  carry  them  out.  The  soldiers, 
sent  for  their  protection,  too  often  carried  demoralization  and  disea.se 
into  their  midst.  The  agent,  appointed  to  be  their  friend  and  counsellor, 
business  manager,  and  the  almoner  of  the  government  bounties,  fre- 
quently went  among  them  only  to  enrich  himself  in  the  shorteiit  possi- 
ble time,  at  the  cost  of  the  Indians,  and  spend  the  largest  available  sum 
of  the  government  money  with  the  least  ostensible  beneficial  result  The 
general  interest  of  the  trader  was  opposed  to  their  enlightenment  as  tend- 
ing to  lessen  his  profits.  Any  increase  of  intelligence  would  render 
them  less  liable  to  his  impositions ;  and,  if  occupied  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits, their  product  of  furs  would  be  proportionally  decres^ed.  The  con- 
tractoi-'s  and  transporter's  interests  were  opposed  to  it,  for  the  reason  that 
the  production  of  agricultural  products  on  the  spot  would  measurably 
cut  off  their  profits  in  furnishing  army  supplies.  The  interpreter  knew 
that  if  they  were  taught,  his  occupation  would  be  gone.  The  more  sub- 
missive and  patient  the  tribe,  the  greater  the  number  of  outlaws  infest- 
ing their  vicinity ;  and  all  these  were  the  missionaries  teaching  them  the 
most  degrading  vices  of  which  humanity  is  capable.  If  in  spite  of  these 
obstacles  a  tribe  made  some  progress  in  agriculture,  or  their  lands  became 
valuable  from  any  cause,  the  process  of  civilization  was  summarily 
ended  by  dri\ing  them  away  from  their  homes  with  tire  and  sword,  to 
undergo  similar  experiences  in  some  new  locality. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  original  character  of  the  aborigines, 
many  of  them  are  now  precisely  what  the  course  of  treatment  receiver! 
from  the  whites  must  necessarily  have  made  them — suspicious,  revenire- 
ful,  and  cruel  in  their  retaliation.  In  war  they  know  no  distinction 
between  the  innocent  and  the  guilty.  In  his  most  savage  vices  the 
worst  Indian  is  but  the  imitator  of  bad  white  men  on  the  border.  To 
assume  that  all  of  them,  or  even  a  majority  of  them,  may  be  so  charac- 
terized with  any  degree  of  truthfulness,  would  be  no  more  just  than  to 
assume  the  same  of  all  the  white  people  upon  the  frontier.  Some  of  the 
tribes,  as  a  whole,  are  peaceful  and  industrious  to  the  extent  of  their 
knowledge,  needing  only  protection,  and  a  reasonable  amount  of  aid  and 
Christian  instruction,  to  insure  the  rapid  attainment  of  habit-s  of  indus- 
try, and  a  satisfactory  advance  toward  civilization.  Even  among  the 
wildest  of  the  nomadic  tribes  there  are  larger  bands,  and  many  indirid- 
uals  in  other  bands,  who  are  anxious  to  remain  quietly  upon  their  reser- 
vation, and  are  patiently  awaiting  the  fulfillment  of  the  government 
promise  that  they  and  their  children  shall  be  taught  to  "  live  like  the 
white  man." 

To  assert  that "  the  Indian  will  not  work  '^  is  as  true  as  it  would  be  to  say 
that  the  white  man  will  not  work.  In  all  countries  there  are  non-work- 
ing classes.  The  chiefs  and  warriors  are  the  Indian  aristocracy.  They 
need  only  to  be  given  incentives  to  induce  them  to  work.  Why  should 
the  Indian  be  expected  to  plant  com,  fence  lands,  build  houses,  or  do 
anything  but  get  food  from  day  to  day,  when  experience  has  taught  him 
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that  the  product  of  his  labor  will  be  seized  by  the  white  man  to-morrow  f 
The  most  industrious  white  man  would  become  a  drone  under  similar 
circumstances.  Neverthele^ss,  many  of  the  Indians  are  already  at  work, 
and  furnish  ample  refutation  of  the  assertion  that  ^^  the  Indian  will  not 
work."    There  is  no  escape  from  the  inexorable  logic  of  facts. 

The  Choctaws,  Chickasaws,  Cherokees,  and  Creeks,  as  farmers,  com- 
pare favorably  with  the  whites.  They  have  each  organized  systems  of 
fcoveniment  similar  to  our  own,  with  legislative  assemblies,  judiciary 
department,  and  a  good  system  of  common  schools.  The  agent,  in  his 
report  of  18C8,  said,  "  The  Cherokees  are  well  advanced  in  civilization 
aud  refinement ;  they  have  a  number  of  citizens  who  would  compare 
favorably  with  the  politicians,  statesmen,  jurists,  and  divines  of  some 
of  the  States  of  the  Union.'' 

The  Seminoles  have  also  made  much  progress  in  agriculture.  When 
originally  removed  to  the  Indian  territory,  these  tribes  were  among  the 
least  promising  of  all  for  the  experiment  of  civilization.  The  progress 
they  have  made  is  in  a  great  degree  due  to  their  comparative  isolation 
from  the  whites,  aud  that  they  have  been  exceptions  from  the  rule  of 
frequent  removal. 

Eight  years  ago  the  Sioux  of  the  northwest  were  engaged  in  cruel  and 
relentless  war  against  the  border  settlements ;  to-day  there  is  a  band — ^the 
Santee  Sioux — numbering  about  one  thousand  souls,  living  in  log  houses, 
cultivating  the  soil  indusMously,  wearing  civilized  garments,  and  attend- 
ing church  on  Sunday  like  any  other  orderly  civilized  community. 

Another  band,  the  Yauctons,  2,500  in  number,  have  settled  on  their 
^e?Jer^'ation  and  commenced  to  labor. 

A  letter  of  J.  V.  Farwell,  one  of  the  commissioners,  which  is  herewith 
transmitted,  says  of  the  Indians  in  Utah :  "  Colonel  Head,  the  Indian 
agent  of  that  Territory,  in  which  there  are  some  25,000  Indians,  said  to 
me  th^t  he  had  demonstrated  the  fact  that  the  Indians  could  be  made 
to  work  and  sapport  themselves  in  a  very  few  years,  with  proper  man- 
a^rement 

**One  tribe,  numbering  2,500,  with  the  aid  of  $5,000,  had  this  season 
raisHl  ta0,000  worth  of  crops ;  another  of  1,600,  with  $500  aid,  raised 
110,000;  another  of  1,000,  with  $500  aid,  had  raised  $5,000  of  crops; 
another  of  500,  with  $350  aid,  had  raised  $1,000  worth  of  crops ;  another 
hsid  four  farms,  upon  which,  with  $500  aid,  they  had  raised  $7,000  worth 
of  cro[i8.  One  tribe  has  five  thousand  peach  trees  planted,  and  raised 
hy  themselves.  All  the  above  results  have  been  reached  in  three  years' 
work  by  the  government.'' 

The  reports  of  the  Indian  Bureau  will  be  found  to  abound  in  facts 
P>ing  to  prove  that  the  Indian,  as  a  race,  can  be  induced  to  work,  is 
t^usceptible  of  civilization,  and  presents  a  most  inviting  field  for  the 
introduction  of  Christianity. 

The  i)oHcy  of  collecting  the  Indian  tribes  upon  small  reservations  con- 
ti^ons  to  each  other,  and  within  the  limits  of  a  large  reservation,  event- 
ually to  become  a  State  of  the  Union,  and  of  which  the  small  reserva- 
tions will  probably  be  the  counties,  seems  to  be  the  best  that  can  be 
^levised.  Many  tribes  may  thus  be  collected  in  the  present  Indian  ter- 
ritory. The  larger  the  number  that  can  be  thus  concentrated  the  better 
for  the  success  of  the  plan ;  care  being  taken  to  separate  hereditary 
enemies  from  each  other.  When  upon  the  reservation  they  should  be 
taopht  as  soon  as  possible  the  advantage  of  individual  ownership  of 
projierty;  and  should  be  given  land  in  severalty  as  soon  a«  it  is  desired 
»y  any  of  them,  and  the  tribal  relations  should  be  discouraged.  To 
fi*ciUtate  the  friture  allotment  of  the  land  the  agricultural  portions  of 
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the  reservations  should  be  sarveyed  as  soon  as  it  can  be  done  withoat 
too  much  exciting  their  apprehensions.  The  titles  should  be  inalienable 
from  the  family  of  the  holder  for  at  least  two  or  three  generations.  The 
civilized  tribes  now  in  the  Indian  territory  should  be  taxed,  and  made 
citizens  of  the  United  States  as  soon  possible. 

The  treaty  system  should  be  abandoned,  and  as  soon  as  any  just 
method  can  be  devised  to  aocomplish  it,  existing  treaties  shodd  be 
abrogated.  ♦ 

The  legal  status  of  the  uncivilized  Indians  should  be  that  of  wards  of 
the  government ;  the  duty  of  the  latter  being  to  protect  them,  to  edu- 
cate them  in  industry,  the  arts  of  civilization,  and  the  principles  of 
Christianity ;  elevate  them  to  the  rights  of  citizenship,  and  to  sustain 
and  clothe  them  until  they  can  support  themselves. 

The  payment  of  money  annuities  to  the  Indians  should  be  abandoned, 
for  the  reason  that  such  payments  encourage  idleness  and  vice,  to  the 
injury  of  those  whom  it  is  intended  to  benefit.  Schools  should  be  estab- 
lished, and  teachers  employed  by  the  government  to  introduce  the  Eng- 
lish language  in  every  tribe.  It  is  believed  that  many  of  the  diflficulties 
with  Indians  occur  from  misunderstandings  as  to  the  meaning  and  in- 
tention of  either  party.  The  teachers  employed  should  be  nominated 
by  some  religious  body  having  a  mission  nearest  to  the  location  of  the 
school.  The  establishment  of  Christian  missions  should  be  encouraged, 
and  their  schools  fostered.  The  pupils  should  at  least  receive  the  rations 
and  clothing  they  would  get  if  remaining  with  their  families.  The 
religion  of  our  blessed  Saviour  is  believed  to  be  the  most  effective  agent 
for  the  civilization  of  any  people. 

A  reversal  of  the  policy  which  has  heretofore  prevailed,  of  taking  the 
goods  of  the  peaceable  and  industrious  and  giving  them  to  the  vicious 
and  unruly,  should  be  insisted  on.  Every  means  in  the  power  of  the 
government  and  its  agents  should  be  employed  to  render  settlement  and 
industrious  habits  on  the  reservation  attractive  and  certain  in  its  rewards. 
Experience  has  already  shown  that  this  is  the  best  mode  of  inducing  the 
Indians  to  settle  upon  their  reservations. 

The  honest  and  prompt  performance  of  all  the  treaty  obligations  to 
the  reservation  Indians  is  absolutely  necessary  to  success  in  the  benevo- 
lent designs  of  the  administration.  There  should  be  no  further  delay  in 
the  erection  of  the  promised  dwellings,  school-houses,  mills,  &e.,  and  the 
opening  of  the  farms  and  furnishing  instructors.  There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion or  doubt  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  President  in  selecting  Indian  super- 
intendents and  agents  with  a  view  to  their  moral  as  well  as  business 
qualifications,  and  aside  from  any  political  considerations.  There  should 
be  some  judicial  tribunal  constituted  within  the  Indian  territory  com- 
petent to  the  prompt  punishment  of  crime,  whether  committed  by  white 
man,  Indian,  or  negro.  The  agent  upon  the  reservation  in  which  the 
offense  is  committed,  the  agent  of  the  next  nearest  reservation,  and  the 
nearest  post  commander  might  constitute  a  court,  all  the  agents  being 
clothed  with  the  necessary  powers.  The  Indian  treaties  we  have  exam- 
ined provide,  in  effect,  that  proof  of  any  offense  committed  by  a  white 
man  against  an  Indian  shall  be  made  before  the  agent,  who  shall  trans- 
mit the  same  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  who  shall  proceed 
to  cause  the  offender  to  be  arrested  and  tried  by  the  laws  of  the  United 
States.  If  the  Indian  commits  an  offense,  he  shall  be  given  up  to  he 
tried  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  It  is  a  long  process  to  get  a 
white  man  tried  5  a  shorter  one  for  the  Indian,  in  proportion  to  the  dif- 
ference in  distance  between  the  agency  and  the  nearest  white  settlement 
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and  that  to  Washington  City ;  and  in  the  trials  the  Indian  never  escapes 
paui^hment ;  the  white  man  rarely  fails  to  be  acquitted. 

Such  further  suggestions  as  the  board  is  prepared  to  make  will  be 
foand  10  the  report  of  the  sub-committee  attached. 

The  commissioners-are  gratified  to  believe  that  their  views  fully  accord 
with  the  general  policy  announced  by  the  President. 

They  desire  also  to  express  their  obligations  for  the  uniform  courtesy 
and  cordial  co-operation  which  has  everywhere  met  them  in  the  perform- 
ance of  their  duties. 

The  papers  herewith  submitted  are :  first,  re^wrt  of  sub-committee  and 
appendix ;  second,  letter  of  J.  V.  Farwell,  member  of  commission ;  third, 
letter  of  Vincent  Colyer,  member  of  commission,  on  Indians  in  Indian 
Territory,  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona ;  fourth,  letter  of  Vincent  Colyer, 
member  of  commission,  on  Indians  in  Alaska. 
Bespectfully  submitted. 

FELIX  E.  BRUNOT, 

Chmrman. 
ROBERT  CAMPBELL. 
H.  8.  LANE. 
W.  E.  DODGE. 
NATHAN  BISHOP. 
JOHN  V.  FARWELL. 
VINCENT  COLYER. 
GEORGE  H.  STUART. 
EDWARD  S.  TOBEY. 
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OOTOBEB  20,  1809. 
To  the  Board  of  Commissioners : 

The  sub-committee,  charged  by  the  board  with  the  duty  of  visiting  the 
Indians  in  the  southern  part  of  Kansas  and  the  Indian  territory,  having 
performed  so  much  of  the  duty  assigned  to  us  as  our  time  would  x>ermit, 
respectfully  report : 

The  committee  met  in  Chicago  on  the  23d  day  of  July,  and,  after  an 
interview  with  Brevet  M^or  General  Hartsuflf— General  Sheridan  being 
abeent — proceeded  imm^iately  to  Fort  Leavenworth,  Lawrence,  and 
Fort  Harker,  for  the  purpose  of  interviews  with  the  military  commander 
of  the  district.  Superintendent  Hoag,  and  Brevet  M%jor  General  Hazen, 
the  last  named  having  just  ai-rived  from  Fort  Sill.  It  was  the  design  of 
the  committee  to  visit  first  the  agencies  in  Southern  Kansas,  but,  becom- 
ing oonviiiced  that  the  time  at  our  disposal  was  too  limited  for  the  per- 
ionnaiice  of  all  the  duty  intended^  we  decided  to  proceed  at  once  to  the 
reaorationa  of  the  wild  and  roving  tribes  in  the  western  part  of  the 
Indian  territory.  Leaving  Fort  Hays  on  the  morning  of  the  30th  of 
Joly,  we  arrived  at  Fort  Dodge  on  the  3d  of  August,  and  Camp  Supply 
oa  the  7th.  After  consultation  with  Colonel  Nelson  and  Ms^or  Page^ 
the  military  officers  in  command,  it  was  decided  to  hold  a  council  with 
the  Arapahoes  and  Gheyennes,  on  Monday,  the  9th,  at  Colonel  Nelson's 
quarters,  and  messages  were  sent  to  both  tribes  to  that  effect. 

Gamp  Supply  is  situated  near  the  junction  of  Wolf  and  Beaver  Creeks, 
which  together  form  the  North  Fork  of  the  Canadian  Biver,  a  few  miles 
east  of  the  one  hundredth  i>araUel  of  west  longitude.  The  post  consists 
<tf  low  atoclrade  eabins,  toofed  with  timber  and  earth  for  the  officers' 
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quarters,  and  cabins  partially  dug  out  for  the  barracks  and  storehouses. 
The  cavalry  command  of  Colonel  Nelson  occupied  tents. 

The  camp  is  not  within  the  limits  of  the  reservation,  as  defined  in  the 
treaty  of  Medicine  Creek  Lodge,  and  is  more  than  one  hundred  nulw 
southwest  of  the  place  which  has  been  selected  for  the  agency. 

The  Arapaho  village,  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  was^  about  two  miles 
from  the  post ;  that  of  the  Cheyennes  about  twelve  miles  distant  Tlie 
number  of  the  Arapahoes  was  stated  to  be  1,600;  that  of  the  Cheyennesi, 
1,800. 

On  Monday  the  entire  tribe  of  the  Arapahoes  came  to  the  post,  but 
the  Cheyennes  did  not  arrive,  and  it  was  deemed  inexpedient  to  postpone 
the  council.  On  the  10th  both  tribes  were  assembled  at  the  appointed 
hour.  All  the  chiefs  and  warriors  took  part  in  the  council,  and  gave 
indications  during  its  progress,  in  their  peculiar  way,  of  deej)  interest 
and  general  satisfaction  with  the  proceedings.  Oh-hus-tee,  or  Little 
Eaven,  and  Medicine  Arrow,  the  chiefs  and  orators  of  their  resi)ective 
tribes,  expressed  very  earnestly  their  determination  to  maintain  the 
peace  to  which  they  pledged  their  people,  and  to  follow  the  advice  of  the 
commissioners,  and  do  whatever  the  government  required  of  them.  A 
report  of  the  address  of  the  commissioners  and  the  replies  of  the  chiefs 
was  forwarded  to  General  Parker  on  the  10th  of  August,  to  which  you 
are  resi)ectfully  referred,  as  properly  forming  a  part  of  the  present  reiwrt. 
Medicine  Arrow  pledged  himself  to  bring  all  the  northern  Cheyennes  to 
Camp  Supply,  in  consideration  of  which  the  commissioners  gave  him,  in 
behalf  of  the  government,  a  written  promise  of  protection  on  their  way 
and  after  their  arrival.  Some  of  those  present  understood  Mediciue 
Arrow  to  mean  by  the  "  northern  Cheyennes,"  that  part  of  his  tribe  vStill 
at  war  in  Kansas.  If  he  intended  the  entire  band  of  northeni  Chey- 
ennes, and  can  fulfill  his  pledge,  the  result  will  be  still  more  satisfactory. 
A  band  numbering ,  being  the  same  which  was  so  severely  pun- 
ished by  General  Carr,  reached  Camp  Supply  in  September,  and  another 
party  of  about  one  hundred  crossed  the  railroad  forty  miles  east  of  Fort 
Hays  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  month,  on  their  way  southward. 

The  following  is  the  report  above  alluded  to : 

Camp  Supply,  Augu9i  10, 1869. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  herewith  send  you  a  copy  of  the  minutes  in  fuU  of  the  councQ  held 
to-day  with  the  Arapahoes  and  Cheyennes. 

The  paper  forming  the  conchiding  page  is  deemed  of  much  importance,  and  if  the 
chief  ol  the  Cheyennes  has  the  power  to  accomplish  his  pledge,  the  result  will  auiply 
repay  for  the  expedition  of  the  committee. 

Colonel  Nelsiwi  is  to  give  a  small  escort,  and  Medicine  Arrow  will  at  once  send  five  of 
his  princiiial  men  who  will  find  their  way  to  the  northern  Cheyennes,  and  it  is  hoped  be 
successful  in  bringing  them  to  the  reservation.  At  the  close  of  the  council  the  com- 
mittee distributed  one  thousand  pounds  sugar,  five  hundred  pounds  coffe«,  and  about 
one  thonsand  four  hundred  pounds  hard  bread,  for  reasons  deemed  important. 

The  committee  have  agreed  to  recommend  earnestly  that  ration,  of  coffee  and  mpx 
be  regularly  issued  as  a  part  of  the  ration  of  these  Indians.  We  are,  also,  fully  im- 
pressed with  the  belief  that  the  reservation  marked  on  the  maps,  as  defined  by  tb« 
treaty,  is  in  many  respects  unfitted  for  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes.  They  are  will- 
ing  to  remain  on  the  North  Fork  of  the  Canadian,  occupying  the  country  not  too  fur 
eastward  from  Camp  Snpply.  It  seems  to  be  a  good  country,  capable  of  cultivation, 
and  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  force  them  away  from  it.  Mr. 
Darlington,  their  agent,  arrived  here  to-night  with  the  Quaker  committee,  but  we  bav« 
not  seen  them ;  after  an  interview  in  the  morning,  our  committee  propose  to  stait  for 
Medicine  Bluffs.  If  it  is  decided  to  aUow  the  Indians  to  remain  on  the  North  F6rk  of 
the  Canadian,  the  location  of  the  agency  should  at  once  be  selected  and  preparationi 
made  for  the  winter.  The  carrier  waits  for  my  letter. 
Respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

FELIX  R.  BRUNOT, 
Chairman  Speddi  CommUritm,  fc 

Hon.  E.  S.  Parker,  dmrniuitmer. 
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Camp  Supply,  August  10, 1869. 

The  oomniittee  of  the  United  States  special  Indian  commission  arrived  at  this  place 
on  Saturday  last,  and  to-day  have  held  a  council  with  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes. 
The  talk  was  in  many  respects  more  satisfactory  than  we  anticipated,  and  the  result 
we  hope  will  be  very  important. 

The  ludians  seem  to  have  been  expecting  us  for  some  time,  and  durin;^  the  afternoon 
Mfdicine  Arrow,  head  chief  of  the  Chevennes,  and  Little  Raven,  of  the  Arapahoes, 
came  to  know  when  we  would  have  a  talk.  Monday  was  appointed ;  and  yestenlay  the 
Arapahoes  arrived  in  full  force,  but  the  Cheyennes  did  not  come.  In  the  evening 
Medkine  Arrow  came  with  several  other  chiefs,  making  excuse  that  they  were  not  no- 
tified. They  were  made  to  understand  that  the  council  would  be  held  Tuesday,  and 
the  commission  would  go  away  Wednesday  morning,  and  did  not  care  whether  they 
nsoK  or  not.  If  they  did  not  want  to  come  they  could  stay  away.  Medicine  Arrow 
then  aaid  they  would  all  come  in  the  morning.  About  ten  they  arrived,  and  b^  noon 
both  tribes  were  assembled.  Most  of  the  chiefs  were  pre^sent,  the  absent  ones  bemg  en- 
a^ldd  in  a  ceremony  which  began  three  days  ago  and  would  end  to-morrow.  Mr. 
Branot  opened  the  council  by  saying :  "  God  who  made  the  plains,  the  buffalo,  the  white 
msn,  and  the  Indian,  is  looking  into  our  hearts.  When  tne  white  men  hold  a  great 
eoandl  we  ask  Him  to  make  all  our  hearts  right  and  our  tongues  good,  and  our  words 
true.  We  want  to  ask  God  to  make  our  hearts  right,  and  our  speech  clear  as  the  sun, 
and  straight  as  an  arrow.    He  would  ask  one  of  the  commissioners  to  pray  for  this.^ 

Af^r  the  short,  appropriate  prayer,  during  which  the  Indians  stood  reverently,  with 
clasped  hands,  he  resumed : 

^The  Great  Father  at  Washington  has  sent  us  to  shake  hands  with  the  Arapahoes 
and  Cheyennes.  He  wants  to  know  how  you  do.  He  wants  to  know  if  you  like  your 
rwcrvation.  If  you  will  promise  to  remain  upon  it  and  try  to  do  right,  you  are  now 
hia  brothers.  The  white  people  in  Kansas  and  Texas  are  his  sons  ana  daughters.  His 
brothers  must  not  kill  his  children.    They  must  not  steal  their  cattle  and  horses. 

'*When  the  wolf  prowls  about  the  camp  he  must  be  killed;  let  not  our  brothers,  the 
Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes,  be  like  the  wolves.  Let  them  be  the  white  man's  brothers 
eTfiy where.  The  great  Washington  Father  told  us  to  talk  straight  from  the  heart  and 
tell  yon  he  wants  you  to  be  his  children.  Also,  he  wants  you  to  live  like  the  white 
BUD.  When  there  is  much  wood  the  camp-fires  burn  bright  and  high ;  when  the  wood 
»  6earce  the  camp-fires  bum  low ;  when  it  is  all  gone  the  tire  dies  out.  When  the  sun 
shines  it  is  bright  and  warm ;  when  it  goes  behind  the  hill  it  does  not  die — it  is  bright 
tad  wann  every  day.  It  will  never  die  out.  The  white  man  is  like  the  sun.  The  red 
man  is  like  the  camp-fire. 

*  The  bufialo  are  getting  scarcer  every  day.  If  you  do  not  learn  to  live  like  the  white 
auu)  your  nation  wul  die  out  like  the  camp-fires.  If  you  learn  to  be  white  men  you 
viil  always  grow  bright  like  the  sun.  There  are  some  bad  white  men ;  you  must  not 
be  like  them.  There  are  good  white  men ;  the  Gi*eat  Father  wants  you  to  be  like  them. 
He  wants  to  send  you  good  agents  and  teachers  to  show  you  how  to  live  like  good  white 
meii-  I>o  you  want  to  do  this  f  If  you  will  try,  the  Great  Father  will  help  you.  The 
oommissioners  sent  by  the  Great  Father  have  come  a  long  ways  to  see  you ;  we  are 
your  friends;  I  have  talked  straight  from  the  heart.  What  do  the  Arapaho  and 
Cheyenne  chiefs  say  f  We  will  carry  your  words  to  the  Great  Father  at  Washington  : 
we  want  them  to  be  good.** 

After  some  talk  among  the  chiefs.  Little  Raven  spoke  in  reply  with  great  earnestness, 
appealing  first  to  the  Cheyennes.  They  had  been  brothers  for  a  long  time ;  they  had 
cainp«*d,  and  made  war,  and  hunted  together.  He  hoped  they  would  listen  to  his  words 
ind  make  them  their  own.  Here  are  white  chiefs  from  Washington  and  soldier  chiefs. 
What  they  s>ay  is  good.  Here  is  the  opportunity  for  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahos.  It 
is  their  gcKid  chance;  they  must  keep  it.  (Then  turning  to  the. commissioners:)  We 
vin  do  right.  Many  bad  things  had  been  done ;  this  day  all  the  ba<l  is  washed  out. 
We  are  here  together  at  peace ;  we  will  always  remain  at  peace ;  we  wish  our  children 
to  live  and  not  perish.  Tell  the  great  Washington  Father  this.  We  love  our  wives  and 
<Nir  cUldren.  We  do  not  want  any  more  soldiers  to  come  here  to  take  away  our  wives 
■ad  our  ebildren.  We  will  try  to  do  all  that  our  Great  Father  wants  us  to  do.  As  to 
the  res^xation  we  want  it  to  be  along  this  stream,  (the  North  Fork  of  Canadian,  ou 
which  Camp  Supply  is  located,)  not  too  far  down  from  this,  for  we  do  not  want  to  be 
Mar  bod  men.  We  do  not  want  to  go  near  the  Osages,  who  steal  our  horses,  and  we  do 
Bot  want  to  go  further  north  on  account  of  troubles;  we  want  to  stay  on  this  stream. 
AaoCher  thing,  we  want  the  traders  to  come  with  goods  and  they  will  not  be  molested. 
We  are  prepared  to  trade  with  them.  From  this  day  is  peace.  He  wanted  to  tell  the 
eomaufloiooeni  that  they  did  not  want  to  be  understood  as  promising  to  make  peace 
with  thcor  enemiee  the  Pawnees  and  Utahs.  We  have  made  peace  to-day  in  the  pres- 
«oee  of  the  Great  Spirit,  in  the  presence  of  the  Great  Father's  chiefs,  in  the  presence  of 
thb  soldier  cbie^  and  of  onr  own  soldiers.  It  will  last  always.  Our  young  men  would 
like  to  be  glad.  YcHir  soldiers  have  a  feast,  they  would  like  to  eat  with  them  and  be 
glad. 
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He  asked  about  their  goods  when  they  wonld  come.  In  reply^  he  was  toM  the  com- 
tnis^ioners  would  only  Kuy  their  ^(kmIs  were  kept  away  on  account  of  the  war.  They 
must  expect  t)ie  Great  Father  to  do  right  and  send  some  goods  as  soon  as  it  can  lie 
done.  He  wanted  their  rations  of  sugar  and  cofiee  to  be  given,  even  if  bacon,  and  («)t, 
and  com  were  t<akeu  away.  In  reply,  he  was  told  we  would  tell  the  Great  Father  what 
he  said. 

Mr.  Bmnot  said :  "  Do  the  Cheyennes  agree  to  Little  Raven's  words  T  Does  MediciM 
Arrow  agree  f    What  does  Medicine  Arrow  say  f  *^ 

Medicine  Arkow  :  *'  His  father  always  loved  the  white  man.  He  was  raised  from  hU 
childhood  to  love  the  white  man.  He  was  brought  up  all  his  life  holding  the  white 
man  by  the  hand.  But  the  white  man,  overrunning  his  country,  made  trouble.  Onk 
a  short  time  ago,  white  men  at  Medicine  Bluffs — white  men — took  his  horses;  and  only 
lately,  up  at  the  north,  the  white  men  had  destroyed  a  village  of  his  people.  But  not- 
withstanding all  this,  we  have  made  peace  this  day.  Whatever  words  the  Arapaho 
has  said,  the  Cheyenne  takes  them  for  his  own.  I  am  chief  of  all  the  Cheyennes,  hut 
more  than  half  my  people  are  in  the  north.  I  think  they  will  all  come  in,  and  I  will 
try  to  get  them  to  come  in  and  be  at  peace.  They  will  all  come  some  time.  When  all 
come,  they  may  want  some  changes  m  the  reservation.  Some  of  his  people  were  in 
prison ;  he  wanted  us  to  intercede  for  them.  He  also  said  that  now,  navin^  made  a 
lastiug  peace,  he  wanted  the  right  to  trade  for  ammunition.  They  had  very  little .  and 
they  wanted  to  make  their  fsdl  hunt  soon.  Tlie  commissioners  replied,  in  reeard  to 
the  prisoners  they  had  nothins  to  say,  but  would  carry  the  words  to  the  Great  Fathtr. 
As  to  the  ammunition.  Colonel  Nelson  said  they  could  not  have  it. 

"  He  (Medicine  Arrow)  said  they  were  now* ready  to  go  with  the  Arapaboes.  Thev 
did  not  come  in  as  soon  as  the  Arapahoes.  but  as  soon  as  he  was  sent  lor  he  came  to 
Colonel  Nelson,  and  it  seemed  strange  tnat  as  soon  as  the  Cheyennes  came  in  the  »• 
tions  were  changed.  He  wanted  the  commissioners  to  ask  the  department  to  give 
them  coffee  and  sugar.'^ 

Mr.  Dodge  said  :  "  Brother  of  the  Arapalio,  and  Cheyennes,  we,  the  commiasioneif 
from  the  President,  the  Great  Father,  have  come  this  long  journey  to  see  you  and  to  iK 
you  know  tliat  the  good  white  people  love  the  Indians  and  want  to  do  them  gi>od.  W«» 
nave  come  to  see  you  and  take  you  by  the  hand  and  say  good  words  to  you.  We  know 
there  are  some  biui  white  men  who  have  come  among  3'ou  and  have  cheated  you  and 
made  you  think  the  white  man  is  your  enemy.  We  want  you  to  look  at  your  present 
position  and  see  that  the  white  man  is  inclosing  and  surrounding  yon,  and  that  rail- 
roads will  be  built  through  the  country  and  will  ^soon  drive  away  the  buffalo,  and  soon 
you  will  have  nothing  to  depend  on.  We  want  you  now  to  decide  to  settle  down  in 
one  place,  and  each  to  select  your  home,  cultivate  the  land,  and  learn  to  support  yoor- 
selves,  and  become  part  of  the  American  people,  and  children  of  the  Great  Father. 
There  are  a  great  many  people  east  who  love  the  Indians  and  want  to  do  them  good. 
They  wish  to  save  the  Indian  from  niin.  They  remember  that  many  moons  ago  the 
red  man  lived  where  the  white  man  now  lives,  but  they  are  gone.  The  great  tribes 
called  the  Narragansetts,  Mohicans,  Mohawks,  Stock  bridges,  the  Delawares,  the  Onei- 
das,  Senecas,  and  Tuscaroras  have  passed  away  before  the  white  man,  while  the 
Cherokees,  Choctaws,  and  Creeks,  'w'lio  have  gone  on  reservations,  have  lived  and 
prospered.  Now  we  want  you  to  begin  to  live  like  the  white  men.  Cultivate  yonr 
land,  and  we  will  send  good  men  to  teach  your  children  to  work,  to  read  and  writp; 
and  then  they  will  grow  up  able  to  support  themselves  after  the  buflblo  has  gone. 
You  must  not  drink  whisky  if  you  want  to  do  well.  We  are  glad  to  see  you  here  Uy 
day,  and  hope  all  will  be  peace." 

Mr.  Brunot  said  that  hereafter  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes  must  not  regard  the 
stories  of  bad  white  men,  who  come  to  them  with  evil  reports.  They  most  go  to 
Colonel  Nelson,  or  the  commander  of  the  post,  or  their  agent,  and  they  will  always  teU 
them  the  truth. 

The  commissioners  invited  Colonel  Nelson  to  speak  if  he  desired  to  do  so. 

Little  Raven  then  said  his  young  men  wanted  to  go  againat  their  enemieoy  the  Utoi, 
in  a  few  days.  Wonld  Colonel  Nelson  give  them  a  paper,  so  that  when  tJieir  yonng 
men  went  to  war  against  their  enemies  uiey  ooold  show  it,  so  aa  not  to  get  into  tzoable 
with  the  whites. 

Colonel  Nelson  replied,  that  they  must  be  at  peace  with  all  men  while  they  were 
nnder  the  United  States  protection ;  the  United  States  will  not  allow  them  to  go  to 
war  with  any  one,  and  wiU  not  allow  any  one  to  molest  them. 

Medicine  Arrow  spoke :  **  It  is  a  poor  rule  that  will  not  work  both  waya.  Why  do 
your  soldiers  fight  our  Cheyennes  m  the  north  f  " 

Colonel  Nelson  said:  *'  Because  they  fight  our  soldien.  If  they  will  aabmtt,  as  yoa 
have  done,  our  soldiers  will  not  fight  them." 

Medicine  Arrow  said :  "If  the  Washington  Father's  oommiasionerB  will  pTomise  ifo- 
tection  and  peace  to  them,  I  will  bring  (ul  the  northern  Cheyennea  to  thia  place  to  gi^* 
themselves  up  to  the  United  States  authoritiee,  with  the  lodgesy  women  and  children.** 
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Wberenpon  the  commissioners  immediately  assented  to  the  proposal,  and  the  follow- 
in/?  pajwr  was  at  onee  drawn  np  and  signed,  and  a  copy  given  to  Medicine  Arrow  : 

"  Camp  Supply,  August  10, 1869. 

'*  Whereas,  Medicine  Arrow,  chief  of  the  Cheyennes,  has,  in  the  presence  of  the  com- 
mittee of  United  States  special  Indian  commission.  Colonel  Nelson,  and  the  officers  of 
the  garrison,  and  of  all  the  cbiefe  of  the  sonthem  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes,  pledged 
binuelf  that  if  the  commissipners  would  promise  protection  and  peace  to  them  he  will 
bring  all  the  northern  Cheyennes  to  this  place  to  give  themselves  up  to  the  United 
States  authorities  forthwith,  with  their  lodges,  women,  and  children  : 

Kow,  therefore,  the  undersigned,  commissioners  and  officers  in  behalf  of  the  United 
States,  promise  the  said  north  Cheyennes  the  protection  of  the  United  States  upon  the 
Anpaho  and  Cheyenne  reservation,  as  soon  as  they  shall  comply  with  the  said  pledge 
aod  place  themselv^  under  the  protection  of  the  United  States. 

'*  FELIX  R.  BRUNOT, 
"NATHAN  BISHOP, 
"WM.  E.  DODGE, 

"  Commissioners. 
**A.  D.  NELSON, 
."  Brevet  Colonel  United  States  Amiy.^^ 

Prom  information  received  at  Camp  Supply,  the  committee  deemed  it 
important  that  the  issue  pf  coffee  and  sugar,  as  a  part  of  the  Indian 
ration,  should  be  resumed',  and  advised  the  department  accordingly  by 
letter,  August  10.  The  very  low  estimate  they  placed  on  the  corn  ration 
seemed  to  make  it  expedient  that  flour,  rice,  or  soap  should  be  substi- 
tuted in  its  stead. 

In  the  same  communication  the  belief  was  expressed  that  "  the  reser- 
vation marked  upon  the  map  a*s  being  that  defined  in  the  treaty  is  in 
many  respects  unlit  for  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes.  They  are  will- 
ing to  remain  upon  the  North  Fork  of  the  Canadian  River,  eastward  of 
Camp  Supply.  This  seems  to  be  a  good  country,  capable  of  cultivation, 
and  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  attempt  to  force 
them  from  it."  It  is  proper  here  to  give  some  reasons  for  this  con- 
dmdon. 

Tlie  history  of  these  Indians,  since  first  brought  into  treaty  stipula- 
ft)DS  with  the  United  States,  is  one  of  almost  unmitigated  wrongs  en- 
dured. In  peace,  they  have  been  the  frequent  victims  of  murderers  and 
loaraoders,  and  the  constant  prey  of  traders  and  agents.  In  war,  their 
own  barbarities  have,  on  some  occasions,  been  more  than  emulated  by  their 
white  enemies.  The  simple  narration  of  their  story  would  compel,  from 
mere  feelings  of  commiseration,  the  most  generous  treatment  on  the  part  of 
the  government,  and  it  would  be  seen  that  no  amount  of  generosity  now 
praelacable  would  be  sufficient  to  make  just  amends  for  the  past.  We 
do  not  propose  to  tell  the  story  further  than  is  involved  in  a  mere  busi- 
ness statement  of  the  land  transactions  between  the  parties. 

In  1851,  September  17.  a  treaty  was  concluded  which,  while  it  did  not 
d^ve  the  Indians  of  tne  right  of  transit  and  hunting  over  any  other 
laud  claimed  by  them,  confirmed  their  title  to  the  country  within  the 
following  boundaries,  viz :  '^Commencing  at  the  Eed  Buttes  where  the 
road  leaves  the  ^orth  Fork  of  the  Platte  River;  thence  up  the  North  Fork 
of  tlie  Platte  Biver  to  its  source ;  thence  along  the  main  ridge  of  the 
&)cky  Mountains  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Arkansas  River ;  thence 
down  the  Arkansas  River  to  the  crossing  of  the  Santa  Fe  road ;  thence 
in  a  northwesterly  direction  to  the  Forks  of  the  Platte  River ;  thence  up 
the  Platte  Biver  to  the  place  of  beginning.''  Within  these  lines  is  in- 
vaded 1^  largest  and  most  valuable  part  of  Colorado,  a  portion  of  Da- 
i^otaand  Nebraska,  and  the  western  part  of  Kansas,  equal  in  all  to  about 
one  kondred  thousand  square  miles.  In  consideration  of  their  abandon- 
ment of  all  title  to  other  lands,  except  their  hunting,  fishing,  and  transit 
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rights,  and  consent  given  to  the  United  States  to  establish  roads  and 
military  posts,  the  United  States  bound  themselves  "  to  protect  the 
aforesaid  Indian  nations  against  the  commission  of  all  depredations  by 
the  people  of  the  United  States  after  the  ratification  of  this  treaty!" 
They  also  farther  agreed  to  pay  to  the  Arapahoes  and  Cheyennes  the 
sum  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  per  annum  for  the  term  of  filly  years. 

After  the  Indians  had  signed  the  treaty,  the  United  States  Senate 
reduced  the  term  for  which  the  payment  was  to  be  made  from  fifty  to 
ten  years.  To  this  change  the  Indians  never  gave  their  assent;  never 
theless,  with  the  change,  the  treaty  was  proclaimed  and  assumed  to  be 
operative  by  both  parties.  No  one  has  ever  pretended  to  aver  that  the 
Indians  broke  the  treaty,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  do  we  find  anythin^oD 
record  to  show  that  the  United  States  ever  seriously  attempted  to  com 
ply  with  their  agreement  to  protect  said  Indians  against  the  commission 
of  "  all  depredations  by  the  people  of  the  United  States.^  The  wonder- 
ful influx  of  population  into  Colorado,  and  the  subsequent  events,  indi- 
cates the  extent  of  protection  afforded.  The  white  man,  in  his  greed  for 
gain,  robbed  them  of  their  homes  and  hunting  grounds,  and  when  he 
dared  to  complain,  found  justification  only  in  the  heartless  and  bmtal 
maxim  that  ^Hhe  Indian  has  no  rights  which  the  white  man  is  bound  to 
respect,*'  a  sentiment  in  which  the  government  quietly  acquiesced." 

In  1861,  the  United  States  having  utterly  failed  to  carry  into  effect 
the  stipulations  of  the  existing  treaty,  the  Indians  were  induced,  on  the 
18th  of  February,  to  make  another,  which  designated  their  lands  as  fol- 
lows, viz:  *' Beginning  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sandy  Fork  of  the  Arkan- 
sas Kiver,  and  extending  westwardly  along  said  river  to  the  month  of 
Purgatory  Kiver;  thence  along  up  the  west  bank  of  Purgatory  River  to 
the  northern  boundary  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico ;  thence  west 
along  said  boundary  to  a  point  where  a  line  drawn  due  south  from  a 
point  on  the  Arkansas  River,  five  miles  east  of  the  Huerfano  River, 
would  intersect  said  northern  boundary  of  New  Mexico ;  theuce  due 
north  from  that  point  on  said  boundary  to  the  Sandy  Fork  at  the  plju*e 
of  beginning." 

It  will  be  seen  that  by  the  new  treaty  the  Indians  yielded  their  right 
to  the  immense  territory  before  confirmed  to  them,  and  accepted  a  com- 
paratively small  district  in  the  southern  part  of  Colorado.  In  lien  of 
the  lands  conceded,  the  United  States  agreed  to  pay  the  two  trilies 
$60,000  per  annum  for  fifteen  years,  and  to  break  up  and  fence  lands, 
build  houses  for  the  chiefs,  stock  the  farms  with  horses,  cattle,  &c.,  and 
supply  agricultural  implements,  erect  mills,  and  maintain  engineers, 
millers,  farmers  and  mechanics  among  them,  and  to  protect  them  ''iu 
the  quiet  and  peaceable  possession  "  of  their  reservation. 

The  savages,  it  is  alleged,  maintained  inviolate  their  part  of  this 
treaty  also,  and  in  1864  the  government  had  commenced  some  of  the 
permanent  improvements  promised.  In  April  of  that  year,  an  oflScer  of 
the  United  States,  in  command  of  forty  men,  attempted  to  disarm  a 
party  of  Cheyennes,  supi)osed  to  have  stolen  horses,  and  whom  he  had 
*' invited  forward  to  talk  with  him.'^  (See  report  of  peace  commission.) 
This  naturally  brought  on  a  fight  between  the  parties.  The  small  por- 
tion of  Colorado  still  occupied  by  the  Indians  was  too  much  for  the  en- 
pidity  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Territory,  and  they  seized  with  avidity 
upon  the  pretext  of  this  affair  to  set  about  their  expulsion  or  extermi- 
nation. For  the  honor  of  humanity,  it  would  be  well  could  the  record 
of  their  deeds  in  this  behalf  be  blotted  out.  The  entire  history  of  In- 
dian warfare  furnishes  no  more  black  and  damning  episode  than  the 
massacre  of  Sand  Creek. 
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After  the  expenditui'e  of  $30,000,000  in  the  prosecution  of  a  war 
which,  in  the  language  of  the  late  peace  commission,  was  "  dishonora- 
ble to  the  nation,  and  disgraceful  to  those  who  originated  it,"  a  treaty 
of  peace  was  concluded  at  the  camp  on  the  Little  Arkansas,  October 
U,  1865. 

This  treaty  deprived  them  of  the  remainder  of  their  Colorado  posses- 
sions, and  designated  for  their  occupancy  a  district  of  country  bounded 
as  follows,  viz:  "Commencing  at  the  mouth  of  Ked  Creek,  or  the  Eed 
Fork  of  the  Arkansas  River ;  thence  up  said  ci^eek  or  fork  to  its  source ; 
thence  westwardly  to  a  point  on  the  Cimarron  River,  opposite  the  mouth  of 
Buffalo  Creek ;  thence  due  north  to  the  Arkansas;  thence  down  the 
same  to  the  begifining,  shall  be,  and  is  hereby,  set  apart  for  the  absolute 
use  and  undisturbed  occupation  of  the  tribes  who  are  parties  to  this 
treaty."  The  United  States  also  stipulated  to  expend  annually,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Indians  during  forty  years,  a  sum  equal  to  $40  j>qv  capita : 
and  until  removed  to  their  new  home,  they  were  "  expressly  permitted 
to  reside  upon  and  range  at  pleasure  throughout  the  unsettled  portions 
of  the  country  they  claim  as  originally  theirs,  between  the  Arkansas 
and  Platte  Rivers.''  Article  IX  provided  for  the  payment  of  all  arrears 
accrued  under  former  treaties.  When  the  treaty  went  before  the  Senate 
for  ratification,  that  body  altered  Article  IX  to  read,  "upon  the  ratifi- 
cation of  this  treaty  all  former  treaties  are  hereby  abrogated,"  and 
added  further  a  proviso,  that  "no  part  of  the  reservation  shall  be 
witliin  the  State  of  Kansas,"  or  upon  "  any  reserve  belonging  to  any 
other  Indian  tribe  or  tribes,  without  their  consent."  The  largest  and 
best  part  of  the  reservation  was  "  within  the  limits  of  Kansas,"  and  the 
remainder  within  the  reserve  long  before  granted,  and  "  belonging  to" 
the  Cherokees.  Thus,  by  the  process  of  two  treaties,  between  the  civ- 
ilized and  the  savage,  the  strong  and  the  weak,  the  Arapahoes  and 
Cheyennes  were  stripped  of  their  magnificent  possessions,  larger  than 
the  States  of  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey,  and  left  with- 
out a  foot  of  land  they  could  call  their  home.  They  had  still  left  to  them 
the  hunting  and  "roaming"  privilege,  between  the  Arkansas  and  the 
Platte  Rivers.  The  sequel  shows  that  even  that  was  considered  too 
much  for  them. 

Tlie  breaking  out  of  the  Sioux  war  of  1866  in  Minnesota  was  made  the 
occasion  tor  suspicion  that  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes  intended  war 
also,  and  that  suspicion  was  made  the  opportunity  for  driving  them  from 
their  hunting  grounds,  where  their  presence  was  supposed  to  be  "  calcu- 
lated to  bring  about  collisions  jvith  the  whites." 

For  the  details  of  the  origin  of  the  war,  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  conducted,  we  resi^ectfully  refer  to  the  report  of  the  peace  com- 
mission in  January,  18G8. 

On  the  28th  of  October,  1867,  the  treaty  of  Medicine  Lodge  Creek  was 
concluded  by  the  peace  commission,  and  is  now  in  force.  It  designated 
the  reservation  by  the  following  boundaries,  viz :  "Commencing at  a 
point  where  the  Arkansas  Biver  crosses  the  thirty-seventh  parallel  of 
north  latitude ;  thence  west  on  said  parallel — the  said  line  being  the 
southern  boundary  of  Kansas — ^to  Cimarron  River  (sometimes  called  the 
Ked  Fork  of  the  Arkansas  River;)  thence  down  said  Cimarron  River  in 
the  middle  of  the  main  channel  thereof  to  the  place  of  beginning."  The 
country  within  these  limits  contains  but  little  arable  land,  so  almost 
destitute  of  timber,  and  has  very  little  permanent  fresh  water.  The 
numerous  small  streams  of  the  map,  it  is  said,  are  mostly  either  salt  or 
snch  as  usually  dry  up  in  the  summer  season.  On  the  east  it  is  joined 
hy  the  Osages,  the  hereditary  enemies  of  the  Cheyennes,  and  the  loca- 
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tion  chosen  for  the  agency  is  so  near  Kansas  on  the  north  as  to  render 
too  easy  the  predatory  excursions  of  both  Indians  and  white  men  over 
their  respective  borders.  The  Indians  themselves  also  urge  these  ob- 
jections to  the  reservation,  and  claim  that  they  supposed  when  they 
signed  the  treaty,  that  their  country  extended  to  the  main  CanadiaQ, 
and  consequently  included  the  North  Fork.  When  they  arrived  at  this 
point — as  the  officers  supposed  on  their  way  to  the  reservation — they 
refused  to  go  tiirther,  saying  this  river  was  on  their  reserA^ation.  Little 
Kaven  and  Medicine  Arrow,  the  chiefs,  both  assert  that  they  never, 
until  it  was  made  known  to  them  during  the  present  summer,  under- 
stood rightly  the  real  bounds  of  their  reservation.  The  mistiike  seems 
to  have  originated  in  the  different  names  given  to  the  streams  by  the 
whites  and  Indians  respectively.  The  latter  call  the  Canadian  "  Red 
Fork,"  or  "Eed  River,''  and  were  misled  in  the  confusion  of  name^  or 
the  defect  of  interpretation.  (See  Appendix  B.)  To  attempt  to  force 
the  Indians  to  the  reservation  will,  in  all  probability,  result  in  driving 
them  back  to  the  plains  again,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  consent  to  their 
occupancy  of  the  banks  of  the  Canadian  will,  we  believe,  greiitly  cou- 
tribute  to  the  perpetuation  of  peace  and  the  success  of  the  proposed 
means  for  their  civilization. 

The  general  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  Medicine  Lodge  Creek  give 
evidence  of  a  wise  and  generous  solicitude  on  the  part  of  its  trainers  to 
protect  the  Indians  and  secure  their  advancement  in  ci>ilization,  as  well 
as  to  provide  the  menus  for  their  subsistence  during  the  process,  aud  it 
is  import4int  for  economic  reasons,  in  addition  to  those  of  justice  aud 
humanity,  that  the  expenditures  shall  be  made  in  a  country  which  will 
give  the  best  promise  of  a  successful  result. 

We  earnestly  recommend,  therefore,  that  Congress  be  asked  early  in 
the  coming  session  for  such  legislation  as  may  be  necessary  to  secure 
the  permanent  settlement  of  the  Arapahoes  and  Cheyennes  upon  the 
North  Canadian  Kiver.  The  agency  and  fort  should  be  located  some 
fifty  or  sixty  miles  further  down  the  North  Fork  than  Camp  Supply. 
There  are  several  points  in  that  vicinity  which  we  visited  and  think 
well  suited  to  the  purpose,  and  in  making  the  selection  some  reference 
should  be  had  to  the  convenience  of  a  road,  via  the  new  fort,  from  Fort 
Harker  to  Fort  Hill.  We  suggest,  also,  for  the  consideration  of  your 
department,  that  the  actual  ownership  of  very  large  districts  of  country 
by  the  Indians  is  not  expedient,  and  if,  a«  is  probable,  the  Arapahoes 
and  Cheyennes  are  disposed  to  cede  their  right  to  their  present  reserva- 
tian  in  exchange  for  the  country  they  desire  to  have,  such  an  arrange- 
ment should  be  made.  The  country  ceded  will  form  a  useful  barrier  to 
the  nearer  approach  of  the  white  settlers,  and  possibly  some  iwrtion  of 
it  may  hereafter  be  found  suitable  for  the  occupation  of  a  smaller  tribe- 
While  the  history  of  the  Cheyenne  treaties  must  convince  every  one 
interested  in  the  subject  that  the  United  States,  by  their  own  acts,  owe 
to  these  Indians  at  least  the  degree  of  justice  we  have  recommended,  it 
also  forcibly  illustrates  the  in  judiciousness  and  iniquity  of  the  treat}' 
system  as  heretofore  practiced.  In  its  notable  features  it  does  not  differ 
materially  from  the  history  of  other  tribes.  The  United  States  first  cre- 
ates the  fiction  that  a  few  thousand  savages  stand  in  the  position  of 
equality  as  to  capacity,  power,  and  right  of  negotiation  with  a  great 
civilized  nation.  They  next  proceed  to  impress  upon  the  savages,  with 
all  the  forms  of  treaty  and  the  solemnity  of  parchment,  signatures,  and 
seals,  the  preposterous  idea  that  they  are  the  owners  in  tee  of  the  faba> 
lous  tracts  of  country  over  which  their  nomadic  habits  have  led  them 
or  their  ancestors  to  roam.    The  title  being  thus  settled,  they  porcbase 
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and  promise  payment  for  a  portion  of  territory,  and  further  bind  tliem- 
st*lvi'8  in  tlie  most  solemn  manner  to  protect  and  defend  the  Indians  in 
the  iK>8session  of  some  immense  remainder  defined  by  boundaries  in  the 
treaty;  thus  becoming,  as  it  were,  paHiceps  criminis  with  the  savages  in 
resisting  the  "encroachments"  of  civilization  and  the  i^rogressive  move- 
ment of  the  age.  Having  entered  into  this  last-named  impracticable 
oblipition,  the  fact  of  its  non-performance  becomes  the  occasion  of  dis- 
fTacefiil  and  expensive  war  to  subdue  their  victims  to  the  point  of  sub 
mission  to  another  treaty.  And  so  the  tragedy  of  war  and  the  farce  of 
treaty  have  been  enacted  again  and  again,  each  time  with  increasing 
shame  to  the  nation. 

The  Indians  at  Camp  Supply  seem  to  be  well  disposed.  The  chiefs 
understand  the  situation,  and  will  endeavor  to  keep  their  young  men  in 
the  ri^ht  path.  Deprived  of  their  accustomed  mode  of  living  by  the 
eliast*,  they  are  dependent  upon  the  government  for  their  daily  subsist- 
ence; and  unless  the  pangs  of  starvation  shall  at  some  time  drive  them 
to  madness,  it  is  believed  that  they  will,  if  permitted  to  do  so,  remain 
permanently  at  peace.  To  suppose  that  there  are  not  horse  thieves, 
rioters,  and  murderers  among  them,  who  will  with  occasion  ply  their 
vocation,  would  be  to  count  upon  a  degree  of  viitue  hardly  to  be  found 
in  an  e(|ual  number  of  white  men  taken  indiscriminately  anywhere  on 
llie  lK)rder, 

Tbere  are  also  among  the  Indians,  as  among  the  whites,  those  who 
will  desue  and  endeavor  to  bring  on  war;  but  it  is  confidently  hoped 
that  the  time  is  gone  by  when  the  acts  of  a  few  individuals,  however 
heinous  they  may  be,  could  be  deemed  to  warrant  the  involvement  of 
the  nation  in  a  costly  and  dishonorable  war.  At  Camp  Supply  the  com- 
mittee had  the  pleasure  to  meet  with  John  Butler  and  Achilles  Pugh, 
who  had  been  sent  out  by  the  Society  of  Friends  to  visit  the  agents 
lately  apitointed  from  their  body.  They  were  also  present  at  the  coun- 
<il  we  lieltl  at  Me<lTcine  Blufif.  They  corroborate  our  favorable  opinion 
of  the  operation  of  the  new  policy. 

Le:ivingCampSupplvon  the  morning  of  the  11th,  we  arrived  at  Medi- 
cine Blutt;  or  Fort  Sill,  205  miles  distant,  on  the  19th  instant.  The 
<tmntry  through  which  we  passed,  with  the  exception  of  sixty-five  miles 
along  the  North  Fork  of  the  Canadian,  twenty  nules  at  the  end  of  the 
jouniey,  and  a  small  district  near  Fort  Cobb,  is  of  the  same  general 
character  as  that  north  of  Camp  Supply,  viz.,  extensive  plains  and  roll- 
!Ujj  or  broken  prairies,  chiefly  covered  with  buffalo  grass  and  quite  des- 
titute of  timber,  ssive  where  occasional  streams  are  scantily  margined 
>»itb  scrubby  trees.  There  is  nothing  to  invite  settlement,  and,  except 
iu  small  isolated  patches  on  some  of  the  less(*r  streams,  nothing  which 
pnmnsc^s  the  possibility  of  successful  cultivation.  The  larger  streams 
•*n*  usually  margined  for  a  width  of  several  miles  by  sand  hills.  We 
^le  informed  that  the  character  of  the  country  lying  west  of  our  route 
i**  still  more  barren,  and  this  feature  we  deem  to  be  an  important  advan- 
tajre  to  the  Indian  occupation  of  the  other  parts  of  the  territory,  as  pre- 
<lu<liTig  the  probability  that  it  will  ever  become  a  thoroughfare  for  the 
^hite  iN>o[de  to  reach  regions  beyond.  The  country  arouiul  Fort  Sill  is 
iM-uutiful ;  well  watered  and  covered  with  luxuriant  vegetation,  and  the 
tiinlHT  along  the  streams  is  more  abundant  and  of  a  better  quality  than 
we  Mw  anywhere  else  on  our  route  in  the  territory.  In  salubrity  the 
T*"^m\  compares  favorably  with  most  other  parts  of  the  western  country. 
Tile  hH*atiou  of  the  new  fort,  the  erection  of  which  has  been  commenced, 
»*  IHioved  to  be  the  best  possible  selection,  and  there  are  points  in  the 
vicinity  equally  well  adapted  for  the  agency.    (See  Appendix  B.)    An 
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agency  building  and  store-house  have  already  been  erected  on  a  farm 
near  the  fort.  About  seventy  acres  of  corn  had  been  planted,  which 
produced  an  abundant  crop,  and  fifteen  hundred  acres  of  ground  have 
been  broken  up  in  different  parts  of  the  reservation,  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  plant  during  the  fall  and  coming  spring.  jSTone  of  the  promised 
houses  have  yet  been  erected  for  the  Indian  chiefs. 

The  tribes  belonging  to  the  agency  are  the  Kiowa,  Comanche,  Apache, 
Wichita,  Waco,  Towacaroe,  Keechi,  Caddo,  and  Anadaghco.  The 
Kaowas,  Comanches,  and  Apaches  are  confederated,  and  the  others 
named  are  remnants  of  tribes  affiliated  with  the  Wichitas. 

The  camp  of  the  Kiowas  and  Comanches  is  at  Cache  Creek,  some  fif- 
teen miles  from  the  agency.  The  Wichitas  and  others  are  located  about 
thirty  miles  distant,  where  they  are  cultivating  small  patches  of  com 
and  *'  trying  to  walk  in  the  white  man's  road.''  We  were  informed  that 
several  of  the  Kiowa  and  Comanche  chiefs  also  had  raised  creditable 
patches  of  corn.  One  of  the  latter  applied  to  the  commissioners  for  the 
premium  promised  by  the  government  for  the  best  crop.  Such  premiums 
are  provided  for  in  their  treaty,  and  can  only  affect  their  intended  pur- 
pose if  paid  promptly  when  earned. 

The  best  crop  was  raised  by  a  Comanche  chief,  who  it  is  said  had 
never  been  at  a  fort  or  Indian  agency  until  last  spring. 

The  agent,  Laurie*  Tatum,  seems  to  be  gaining  the  confidence  of  the 
Indians,  and  bids  fan*  by  his  energy  and  honest  spirit  to  demonstrate 
the  wisdom  of  the  so-called  Quaker  policy.  He  is  himself  hopeful  in 
regard  to  the  fiiture  of  Indians. 

On  Friday,  August  20,  notice  having  been  given  to  the  chiefs  by 
Agent  Tatum,  we  met  them  in  council  at  the  agency. 

The  principal  chiefs  present  were,  of  the  Kiowas,  Santanta,  (or  A\Tiite 
Bear;)  Ta-ne-on-koe,  (Kicking  Bird;)  To-han-san,  (Little  Mountain;) 
Cor-pe-ah,  (Raven  Lance;)  Sy-tem-year,  (Stumbling  Bear;)  Mahyet- 
tem,  (Woman's  Heart;)  Al-koe,  (Timbered  Mountain.)  Comanches, of 
the  Pe-na-teth-ca  or  Honey -eater  band,  Es-sa-hab-et,  (Milky  way;)  Es- 
sa-too-yet,  or  Grey  Leggins ;  Yam-hi-re-coe,  or  Boot  digger  band ;  Boo- 
e-wa-too-yah,  (Iron  Mountain;)  Tip-pe-nah-bor,  (Painted  Lips;)  Hoe 
we-oh,  (Gap  in  the  woods;)  No-co-nie,  or  Wanderer  band;  To-hayer 
qua-hip,  (Horse  back;)  Que-na-heavey,  (The  Eagle;)  Co-o-cho-teth-ea, 
or  Buffalo-eater  band ;  Mow- way,  (Shaking  Head;)  Patro-o-kome,  (He 
Bear ;)  Fitch-ah-ku-na,  or  Lewet  band ;  Kut-squi-ip,  (Chewer.)  Wacoes, 
Auch-tay-tu-dus,  (Buffalo  good,)  chief.  Wichitas,  E-sad-a-wa,  (Stingy,) 
chief.  Dewe,  chief  of  the  Tawacarroes,  and  the  second  chief  of  the 
Wichitas  and  others.  An  account  of  the  council,  and  the  speeches  of 
the  chiefs  was  transmitted  to  General  Parker  on  the  2l8t,  as  follows: 

Fort  Sill,  I.  T.,  Jngust  21,  li=«9. 

Dear  Sir  :  In  behalf  of  the  committee  of  the  United  States  special  commisnion  now 
visiting  the  Indian  Territory,  I  wrote  to  you  from  Camp  Supply,  on  10th  instant, 
inclosing  miuut«s  of  the  council  held  with  the  Arapahoes  and  Cheyenncis,  reeommeod- 
ing  the  isnue  of  coffee  and  sugar  rations  to  be  resumed,  and,  in  reply  to  your  leti4>r  of 
—  July,  expressing  the  committee's  approval  of  your  change  in  the  articles  proposed  to 
be  purchased  for  the  Arapahoe^  and  Cheyenues. 

The  committee  reached  this  place  on  the  morning  of  the  19th,  and  on  the  eveninffof 
the  20th  held  council  with  the  Comanches,  Kiowas,  Apaches,  Wichitas,  Wacoe*,  Cttl- 
does,  and  Tawacarroes,  who  were  represented  by  their  principal  chiefs.  A  brief  of  the 
conference  will  be  prepared  by  Mr.  Findlay,  secretary,  and  forwarded  with  thin  letter. 

Tlie  committee  instructs  me  to  urge  upon  the  department  the  importance  of  imnw- 
diately  resuming  the  issue  of  coffee  and  sugar  rations  to  these  Indians.  This  part  of 
the  ration  is  more  highly  valued  by  them  than  anything  else,  and  wUl  be  more  effect- 
ive in  holding  them  here  in  peace  than  any  other  measure  which  the  govemmeDt  can 
adopt. 
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There  is  mach  reason  to  believe  that  the  Kiowas  and  Comanches,  in  part,  will  again 
go  to  the  plains  if  this  measnre  is  not  adopted  at  an  early  day,  and  that  the  sugar  and 
ctpffee  wiU  certainly  hold  them.  The  committee  also  approve  fully  of  the  change  of 
blankets  and  the  drillings  in  the  proposed  purchases,  in  lieu  of  stockings,  &c.,  the  lat- 
ter article  being  ntterly  useless  to  the  Indian  at  present. 

We  also  recommend  that  for  a  part  of  the  coats,  and  aU  th^  pants  proposed  to  be  pur- 
chased, there  should  be  substituted  a  good  article  of  saved  list  cloth  for  leggins,  (blue- 
fast  colors,)  and  some  cooking  utensils,  such  as  wrought-iron  frying  pans,  iron-tinned 
COM,  Dutch  ovens,  or  skillets,  kettles,  &.c. 

We  cannot  too  strongly  urge  the  early  purchase  and  shipment  of  the  goods  for  these 
Indians  at  the  earliest  possible  day,  and  also,  that  a  special  agent  should  be  sent  in 
charge,  and  the  transportation  from  the  railroad  secured  through  the  army  Quarter- 
nuKter's  Department,  and  not  by  the  ox  train  as  heretofore. 

The  com  and  meal  rations  is  entirely  useless  to  the  Indians  and  ought  to  be  discon- 
tinued, even  if  a  good  article  could  be  had ;  they  care  nothing  for  it.  As  it  is,  they 
either  throw  it  away,  feed  it  to  their  ponies,  or  return  it  to  the  contractors  for  a  trifle, 
to  be  re-supplied  to  the  ^vemment  and  again  issued,  &c. 

Respectfully  commending  these  subjects  to  your  earnest  and  immediate  attention, 
I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

FELIX  R.  BRUNOT,  Chairman. 

Hon  E.  8.  Parker, 

Commi99wner  of  Indian  Jffairs. 


Report  of  a  talk  at  the  Kiowa  and  Comanche  agency  near  Fort  Sill^  Indian  Territory^  be- 
tween th^  committee  of  United  States  special  Indian  commission  ^  and  the  chiefs  and  headmen 
of  the  Kiowas,  Comanches,  Apaches^  nichitas,  Waoos,  and  other  small  bands,  August  20, 
ISC9,  in  presence  of  Major  General  Grierson,  commanding  at  Fort  Sill,  and  L,  Tatam,  esq., 
Uwited  States  Indian  agent. 

General  Grierson  introduced  the  commissioners  by  informing  the  assembled  chiefs  and 
headmen,  that  these  were  the  commissioners  from  Washington,  for  whose  coming  they 
had  been  anxiously  looking.  They  were  men  specially  selected  by  the  President  to 
riffit  them  and  make  him  a  report  of  the  true  condition  of  things  among  them.  He 
bad  sent  these  gentlemen,  because  he  could  rely  on  them,  and  on  the  report  they  would 
make.  They  had  not  come  for  money,  which  they  did  not  need,  but  had  come  to  try  to 
benefit  their  own  people  and  to  do  good  to  the  Indians.  He  advised  the  Indians  to 
listen  well  to  what  the  commissioners  would  say  to  them,  and  assured  them  that  the 
eommiserioners  would  faithfully  report  to  the  President  what  they  (the  Indians)  should 
My.  Mr.  Bninot,  as  chairman  of  the  committee,  then  stated  that  when  the  white  peo- 
ple held  a  great  council  they  always  asked  the  great  God  and  creator  of  all  men  to 
give  them  wisdom,  and  incline  their  hearts  to  speak  the  truth.  Mr.  Dodge  then 
opened  the  conncil  with  a  short  prayer,  the  chiefs  rising  and  standing  respectfully. 

Mr.  Britnot  then  said  that  the  commissioners  had  been  sent  by  the  great  father  at 
Washington  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  things  in  the  Indian  country,  and  to  hear 
what  the  Iniiians  had  to  say,  and  report  all  they  could  learn  to  the  Great  Father,  in 
order  that  he  might  know  what  was  best  to  be  done  for  the  benefit  of  both  whites  and 
Indianft.  He  urged  strongly  on  the  Indians  the  necessity  of  their  remaining  at  peace 
and  snbtnitting  cjuietly  to  the  authority  of  the  United  States  government,  and  of  rely- 
ing OQ  its  good  fa,\th  and  kind  intentions  toward  them,  and  exhorted  the  Indians  to 
abandon  their  wandering  and  savage  habits  and  learn  to  live  like  civilized  people,  as- 
piring them  that  the  government  would  assist  them  in  doing  this,  by  aiding  them  in 
making  houses  and  fields,  planting  crops,  establishing  schools  for  the  training  of  their 
children,  and  would  feed  them  as  it  was  now  doing,  until  they  should  have  time  to  be 
able  to  aiipport  themselves,  and  would  also  give  them  clothing  and  goods,  while  they 
eootinned  m  the  white  man*s  road.  He  then  invited  the  Indians  to  speak  and  said  the 
commiaHiouers  would  carry  their  words  to  the  Great  Father. 

£H8K-HA-HABrr,  of  the  Pen-e-lath-cah  band  of  Comanches,  first  spoke.  He  said :  "  To 
day  my  heart  feels  glad.  I  have  long  heard  of  your  coming,  and  to-day  I  see  you  and 
bear  your  words,  and  hope  now  all  will  be  straight.  I  am  not  an  old  man,  but  in  the 
prime  of  life.  I  suppose  yon  are  great  captains,  and  what  you  say  is  good.  I  want  to 
walk  according  to  your  advice.  I  have  been  working  with  General  Grierson  and  our 
agent  trying  to  do  what  is  good  for  my  i>eople.  You  can  see  now  how  we  live,  also  the 
Wichitas  and  Caddoes,  and  can  see  that  we  are  some  way  on  the  white  mon^s  road. 
But  though  I  have  been  walking  on  this  road  some  years  I  have  not  seen  a  house  on  it 
jH,  thoagh  we  were  promised  that  some  should  be  built  for  us;  we  are  trying  to  do 
what  we  were  told  to  do,  but  the  promises  made  to  us  have  not  been  fulfilled.  I  think 
those  who  promise  and  do  not  fulnll  their  promises  are  not  much  captains.    There  are 
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some  white  men  who  have  lived  among  ns  for  a  long  while  and  been  of  benefit  to  ra; 
we  are  desirous  that  they  should  contiuue  with  us. 

S/iN-TAN-TA,  Kiowa  Chief,  said :  "  To-day  we  meet  the  commissionere  from  WMhiog- 
ton,  and  our  hearts  are  glad ;  all  our  women  and  children  rejoic«d  when  they  knew 
you  had  come.  We  have  heard  your  words  to-day,  and  are  glad  of  them.  We  have 
tried  the  white  man's  road  and  found  it  hard  ;  we  find  nothing  on  it  but  a  little  corn, 
which  hurts  our  teeth ;  no  sugar ;  no  coffee.  But  we  want  to  walk  in  the  white  m^u'n 
road.  We  want  to  have  guns,  breech-loailing  carbines,  ammunition  and  caps.  The^e 
are  part  of  the  whit«  man's  road,  and  yet  yon  want  us  to  go  back  to  making  arroir- 
heads,  which  are  used  only  by  bad,  foolish  Indians,  and  have  always  been  a  mark  of 
what  wa«  barbarous  and  evil.  We  want  to  have  civilized  weapons  to  hunt  with. 
You  want  us  to  go  back  to  the  savage  ones.  There  are  five  tribes  that  we  consider 
our  brothers,  tlie  Comanches,  Cheyeunes,  Arapahoes,  Wichitas,  and  Caddoes.  All  thU 
country  always  belonged  to  us,  all  the  way  to  the  Arkansas,  with  all  that  is  on  it 
But  the  white  people  have  undertaken  to  divide  it  out  to  suit  themselves.  For  wme 
years,  (it  seems  to  me,)  the  great  business  of  the  whites  has  been  to  divide  and  ap{>ar- 
tion  lands.  I  do  not  know  that  my  heart  feels  good  about  this  business.  You  say  you 
come  to  do  us  good,  aiul  that  the  United  States  govennnent  want«  t^)  do  us  good.  I 
hope  this  is  so,  and  that  they  will  show  their  liberality  by  paying  us  well  for  the  land 
they  have  taken.  As  to  the  land  that  is  loft,  (this  reservation,)  we  love  it  and  all  the 
hills,  woods  aud  streams  on  it,  and  will  never  part  with  any  of  it.  I  have  said  thi*, 
not  because  I  am  angry,  but  because  I  wanted  to  tell  you  truly  what  is  in  my  mind. 

"  Last  winter,  Lone  Wolf  and  I  were  arrested  by  General  Sheridan  and  kept  prison- 
ers. We  were  released  and  thought  we  should  have  some  compensation,  but  have  gvt 
nothing.  Others  of  our  people  were  carried  far  away,  as  prisoners.  They  are  released 
now,  but  are  very  poor,  and  received  no  compensation. 

"  The  commissioners  who  made  the  treaty  at  Medicine  Bluffs,  proved  that  they  came 
from  Washington,  and  were  chiefs,  by  giving  us  presents.  I  hope  you  will  give  us 
the  same  evidence  that  you  are  chiefs." 

Buffalo  Good,  Waco  chief,  said :  "  I  am  glad  to  see  my  brothers.  The  Washing- 
ton has  sent  yon  a  long  way  to  see  the  red  men.  The  Good  Spirit  is  looking  into  our 
heaits,  and  I  hope  you  will  do  what  you  say.  You  can  see  how  poor  the  Indians  are ; 
many  chiefs  have  come  from  Washington,  but  we  are  all  poorer  now  than  when  we 
first  saw  them.  When  my  people  fii'st  made  peace  with  the  whit«s,  we  lived  iu  Texa^s 
and  had  a  reservation  on  the  Brazos.  Then  the  agents  and  those  who  had  business 
with  us  were  Texas  people,  and  all  their  promises  were  kept ;  since  we  left  there  we 
have  been  ba<il5'  treated.  We  have  been  on  the  white  man's  road  a  long  while;  have 
always  been  friendly,  and  willing  to  listen  to  what  you  say  to  us.  At  first,  the  aj(ents 
kept  their  promises  to  us,  but  they  grew  worse  and  worae,  till  we  believe  now  they 
tell  us  nothing  but  lies.  Our  first  agent  (Major  Neighbors)  was  the  best  one  we  ever 
had.  All  the  land  anmnd  here  belonged  to  us ;  our  fathers  lived  and  died  here.  Ki^ht 
where  this  house  stands,  some  of  our  chiefs  are  buried.  This  is  truth.  The  Great 
Spirit  knows  what  I  say,  and  would  bring  some  judgment  on  mo  if  I  spoke  falsely,  ua 
he  did  on  one  of  our  agents,  who  told  so  many  lies.  We  have  a  good  country,  and  ^et 
poor  on  it.  When  the  Good  Spirit  ^ave  us  the  country,  he  gave  us  com  the  same  ** 
he  did  to  the  white  man,  but  the  white  man  seems  to  have  more  sense  to  make  nitire 
out  of  the  land ;  but  we  have  always  planted  and  raised  com,  and  will  continue  to 
do  so. 

"  When  we  first  made  a  treaty  we  were  promised  help  to  live  like  whit-e  people,  to 
bave  houses  built  for  us,  schools  for  our  children,  &c.,  but  we  have  not  got  any  of  them. 
I  want  to  see  some  of  them.  When  we  ask  our  agent  for  anything  he  says  he  has  no 
money.  We  get  nothing  but  promises.  During  the  war  we  had  to  go  to  Kansas:  an 
agent  was  sent  to  us  there ;  when  we  asked  anything,  he  said  he  would  write  t4i  Wauh- 
iugton,  and  that  was  all  we  ever  got  from  him.  They  have  taken  the  traders  awav 
from  ns,  so  we  cannot  buy  anything.  What  haVe  I  or  mj  people  ever  done  that  we 
should  be  treated  in  this  way  I  And  y«u  have  taken  away  the  ration  of  beef,  as  well 
as  the  sugar  and  coffee.  You  ask  the  Kiowas  and  others  to  settle  down,  but  they  will 
not  do  it  on  the  ration  you  give  them.  Not  long  ago  I  asked  Sui^erintendent  H«ag 
why  something  was  not  done  for  the  Wichitas  and  Caddoes.  He  said  these  commis- 
sioners were  coming  from  Washington,  who  would  fix  all  these  things.  Now  yon  are 
come  it  will  be  a  good  time  to  settle  all  about  the  ration,  and  the  annuity  goods  which 
have  been  promised  a  long  time,  but  have  not  come  yet.  These  white  men  (interpn*- 
ters)  have  been  with  us  a  long  time  and  know  these  things  are  true.  When  we  wcrf 
moved  out  of  Texas  we  were  promised  pay  for  our  improvements  and  stock  that  was 
lost,  but  have  never  got  anything. 

"  I  have  said  a  great  deal  because  you  asked  us  to  say  what  we  had  to  say.  Yoa 
told  us  in  the  beginning  what  you  would  do;  I  hope  you  will  do  it;  I  had  rather  yon 
had  promised  nothing  than  for  you  to  promise  and  not  perform." 

Man-o-wa,  chief  of  the  Co-cho-tin-ka,  or  Buffalo  band  of  Comanches,  one  of  the 
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prisoners  taken  at  Santa  F^,  and  lately  set  at  liberty  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  said :  "  There 
ire  a  {Treat  many  braves  and  chicfo,  both  Indians  and  whites ;  they  are  all  trying  to 
find  one  good  road ;  1  hope  yon  will  sneceed.  My  heart  is  like  a  woman's  heart.  I 
have  little  to  say.  My  brother  £88e-bah-bit  has  spoken  for  us.  I  hope  the  houses  will 
be  bnilt  for  him  and  for  us.  The  country  left  is  not  large,  but  I  know  it  is  all  we  can 
p*t.  We  want  t4>  follow  Esse-hah-bit's  track,  and  do  as  he  does,  and  we  are  ready  to 
listen  to  General  Grierson  aud  the  white  chiefs,  and  do  what  they  say." 

Mr.  DorKJK  said :  **  We  have  come  a  great  way  from  the  east  to  see  you.  We  are  not 
Indian  a^nts;  we  live  at  home  and  have  our  own  business,  but  the  Great  Father  sent 
lu  to  see  you.  We  have  not  come  to  make  treaties,  or  to  make  presents.  But  the  Great 
Fathrr  has  heard  many  stories.  There  are  good  ludians  and  bad  ones,  gcMMl  whites  and 
bad  ones.  We  are  come  to  hear  what  you  nave  to  say,  and  will  report  it  to  the  Great 
Father.  He  and  all  the  good  whites  want  the  Indians  to  do  well  and  to  come  and 
lire  here  on  their  reservations,  and  they  will  be  protected ;  but  if  the  young  men 
wamler  off  and  go  on  the  war  path  into  Texas  or  elsewhere  they  must  be  punished. 
The  Gn;at  Father  does  not  want  to  give  you  guns  or  powder,  but  wants  you  to  have 
clothing,  food,  and  farming  implements,  aud  help  you  to  raise  com  and  support  your- 
Belvea.  He  will  be  careful  to  send  you  good  agents  hereafter,  who  will  give  ytm  all  that 
is  promised.  We  promise  you  nothing;  we  did  not  come  to  give  you  anything,  but  will 
carry  all  your  words  to  the  Great  Father.  He  wants  you  to  cultivate  your  lands,  and 
Wcome  a  part  of  this  great  nation.  I  advise  you  not  to  drink  whisky;  it  has  been  the 
ruin  of  all  the  Indians  who  indulge  in  it,  and  will  be  yours  if  you  do  not  keep  away 
fixwnit." 

Mr.  Bu^HOP  said:  "When  the  Indians  meet  white  chief  in  council  they  always  like 
aomething  good  to  eat  and  drink ;  therefore  we  are  going  to  give  you  some  sugar  and 
"iffw,  which  you  will  get  to-morrow  when  you  draw  your  rations.  This  is  given  you 
br  the  rommissionera  and  is  not  part  of  your  regular  ration.  WTien  we  go  to  Wash- 
ioj^n  we  will  ask  that  sugar  and  coffee  be  sent  you  for  yonr  rations  every  day.  We 
do  not  promise  you  that  it  will  be  done,  but  we  will  aslc  for  it." 

3Cr.  Brl'N'ot:  **  There  is  one  thing  I  am  afraid  the  chiefs  do  not  understand  :  Wash- 
ington is  very  strong  and  has  many  soldiers.  He  wants  you  all  to  stay  on  your  reser- 
vation, and  if  your  young  men  will  go  into  Texas  or  Kansiis,  ho  will  send  wildiers  after 
them,  and  they  will  be  killed.  We  are  your  friends  and  don't  want  this  to  hai)pen. 
Some  of  the  Cheyeimes  have  been  behaving  badly,  and  some  of  them  have  been  killed. 
Their  chief  has  sent  for  them  to  come  in  and  stay  on  their  reservation  where  they  will 
have  peace,  and  we  want  you  to  keep  on  your  reservation,  and  not  leave  it  without 
permis(«ion  from  our  authorities." 

Mr.  1)«>ik;k  said :  "  Mr.  Tatuni,  your  agent,  has  left  his  family  and  home  tn  do  you 
fP>od.  He  is  a  good  man,  and  we  advise  you  to  listen  to  him.  He  will  tell  you  the 
truth  and  will  not  bring  whisky  into  your  country.  Bad  white  men  have  given  whisky 
to  all  the  tribes  in  the  east  and  they  have  all  i>erished  from  it;  it  is  bad  ;  keep  it  away 
firtmi  von." 

Some  remarks  were  made  by  Mr.  Tatum,  the  agent,  and  by  Mr.  Pugh,  of  the  Society 
of  Friendis  after  which  the  council  broke  up. 

CHAS.  FINDLAY, 

Secretary  to  Committee. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  speeches  that  they  are  desirous  to  live  in 
houf^es  and  have  farms  like  white  men.  It  is  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance, and  we  respectfully  urge  that  houses  should  promptly  be  erected 
for  Esee  babbit,  Mow- wa,  and  other  influential  chiefs  who  have  given 
pn>of»  of  tbeir  honesty  of  purpose,  so  that  their  example  may  induce 
others. 

To  tbe  Wicbitas  the  promise  of  aid  in  the  direction  of  civilization  is 
an  oWl  story,  and  their  past  history  is  one  which  might  well  paralyze 
hope  in  stronger  minds  than  theirs.  They  are  not  named  in  the  Medicine 
I>)dge  Creek  treaty,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  omission,  are  here,  as 
they  seem  to  think,  on  sufferance.  Their  ancestors  inhabited  the  Wi- 
chita Mountains,  where  from  time  immemorial  they  were  tillers  of  the 
soil,  as  well  as  hunters  and  warriors,  and  around  which  they  claimed 
doDiinion  over  a  large  district  of  country.  When  visited  by  an  officer 
of  the  United  States  in  1834  they  were  living  in  thatched  huts,  culti- 
vating com,  beans,  melons,  pumpkins,  &c.,  and  exchanging  the  i)rod- 
nrts  of  their  prolific  land,  and  bows  and  arrows  which  they  manufac- 
toied,  with  the  Indians  of  the  plains  for  mules,  horses,  and  buffalo  robes. 
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They  subsequently  removed  their  village  to  Eush  Creek.    When  the 
government  sent  a  party  of  engineers  to  mark  the  ninety-eighth  paral- 
lel, the  western  boundary  of  the  country  given  to  the  Chicka^aws,  the 
Wichitas  were  assured  that  the  Great  Father  at  Washington  would 
pay  them  for  the  land  he  needed,  and  give  them  a  home  and  take  care 
of  them;  whereupon  they  guided  and  guarded  the  party  with  great 
kindness.    The  result  disclosed  the  fact  that  their  village  was  in  the 
Chickasaw  country.    Soon  after,  their  chiefs  were  induced  by  the  United 
States  officers  at  Fort  Arbuckle  to  visit  the  Comauches  on  the  plains  to 
solicit  the  restoration  of  stolen  stock,  and  to  invite  them  to  a  peace 
council  to  be  held  with  the  officers  at  the  Wichita  village.    The  ehiefe 
were  successful  in  their  mission ;  and  when  a  baud  of  six  hundred  Co- 
mauches reached  the  neighborhood  of  the  village,  they  were  surprised 
at  daybreak  by  Major  Van  Dorn,  with  six  companies  of  cavalry,  many 
of  them  killed,  and  all  their  property  taken  or  destroyed.    Major  Van 
Dorn,  it  is  said,  had  not  been  apprised  of  the  arrangement.    To  escape 
the  vengeance  of  the  Comauches  for  their  supposed  treachery,  the  un- 
fortunate Wichitas  fled  from  their  homes  and  became  wanderers.   In 
1854  General  (then  Captain)  R.  B.  Marcy,  with  Major  Neighbours,  a 
special  agent  of  the  government,  was  sent  to  the  Wichitas  with  the 
promise  of  a  permanent  home.    They  were  also  promised  scihools,  in- 
struction in  agriculture,  implements,  &c.,  and  subsistence  until  they 
had  become  able  to  subsist  themselves.    They  were  accordingly  settled 
on  the  Brazos  IRver.    From  thence  they  were  again  driven  by  the  Tex- 
ans,  and  took  refuge  in  the  neighborhood  of  Fort  Arbuckle  and  old 
Fort  Cobb,  where  the  beginning  of  the  rebellion  found  them.    True  to 
the  United  States,  they  once  more  abandoned  their  homes,  followiDg 
the  troops  north  into  Kansas.    After  the  war  was  ended,  greatly  re- 
duced in  numbers  by  starvation  and  disease,  they  returned  to  the  vicin- 
ity of  their  old  home,  Rush  Creek.    The  treaty  of  Medicine  Lodge 
Creek  has  given  that  home  and  the  surrounding  country — the  bones  of 
their  fathers  and  the  bread  of  their  children — U)  others. 

With  such  experiences  in  the  past,  the  Wichitas  and  affiliated  bands 
are  greatly  disheartened  and  naturally  incredulous  as  to  the  good  inten- 
tions of  the  government  toward  them.  They  are  nevertheless  submis- 
sive and  patient.  They  wish  only  to  live  in  peace,  and  be  permitted  to  own 
the  ground  they  cultivate  and  occupy.  It  is  believed  that  an  arrangement 
can  readily  be  made  with  the  Kiowas,  Comauches,  and  Apaches,  hy 
which  the  district  the  Wichitas  occupy  may  be  secured  to  them;  and 
we  recommend  that  immediate  mea.sures  be  taken  to  that  end.  There 
should  be  no  delay  in  erecting  the  long-promised  school-house,  which  is 
so  earnestly  desired  by  them,  and  in  other  ways  redeeming  the  broken 
pledges  of  the  government. 

We  have  been  informed  that  the  Wichitas  claim  a  money  compensa- 
tion for  the  extensive  country  said  to  have  been  owned  by  them  and 
never  ceded,  and  that  the  prosecution  of  their  claim  is  in  the  hands  of 
parties  residing  in  Washington  and  elsewhere.  However  large  a  snnj 
might  be  allowed,  there  is  reason  to  believe  but  little  benefit  woiild 
accrue  to  the  Indians.  Assuming,  as  we  do,  that  the  proi>er  relation 
between  the  government  and  the  uncivilized  Indian  is  that  of  guardian 
and  ward,  the  government  is  the  only  proper  custodian  of  the  funds 
due  or  belonging  to  them.  Whatever  may  be  allowed  to  the  Wichitas 
should  be  invested  or  held  by  the  government  for  their  proi>er  education 
and  maintenance. 

The  present  relative  position  of  the  Wichitas  and  the  Kiowas  and 
Comauches  suggests  an  evil  demoralizing  to  both,  which  should  at  once 
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be  corrected.  The  former  being  patient  and  obedient,  are  neglected  and 
poor,  and  their  lands  are  taken  from  them;  the  latter  being  wild  and 
troublesome,  are  made  the  recipients  of  the  lands.  It  is  rewarding  evil 
and  punishing  good.  The  one  lives  under  a  sense  of  the  injustice;  the 
other  is  taught  to  think  war  profitable.  In  dealing  both  with  the  tribes  and 
with  individuals  special  pains  should  be  taken  to  reverse  this  treatment. 

From  Fort  Sill  the  committee  recommended  changes  in  the  Indian 
ration,  as  at  Camp  Supply,  and  that  the  transportation  of  Indian  goods 
be  done  by  the  Quartermaster's  Department  of  the  army,  as  tending  to 
secure  greater  promptness  and  safety.  Until  the  Indians  are  fairly 
8ettle<i  in  their  reservations,  and  have  been  led  to  understand  and  believe 
in  the  good  intentions  of  the  United  States,  and  that  the  vacillating 
policy,  which  has  heretofore  excited  their  contempt,  is  permanently 
abandoned,  it  is  important  that  they  should  have  before  their  eyes  the 
evidence  of  the  power  of  the  government.  Although  the  probabilities 
are  now  that  they  will  remain  in  peace  on  the  reservation,  they  are  yet 
in  a  comparatively  unsettled  state,  and  are  naturally  impulsive  and 
easily  excited.  There  are  and  will  be,  necessarily,  real  or  imaginary 
causes  of  discontent,  such  as  the  refusal  of  ammunition,  impatience  with 
government  delays,  the  punishment  of  individual  trangressors,  &c.,  which 
the  restless  or  bad  spirits  among  them  will  greatly  exaggerate  for  the 
purpose  of  inducing  large  bands  to  go  to  the  plains  or  upon  raiding 
expeditions.  The  presence  of  an  adequate  military  force  will  greatly 
sti^ngthen  the  peace  and  submission  party,  and  prevent  any  serious 
outbreak  on,  or  exodus  from,  the  reservation.  For  these  reasons  we 
recommend  that  the  military  force  should  be  increased  at  both  reserva- 
tions, but  especially  at  Fort  Sill.  In  view  of  the  location  of  the  new  mili- 
tary post  and  agency  for  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoeson  the  North  Fork 
of  the  Canadian,  and  the  opening  of  a  new  road,  via  that  point,  from  Fort 
Harker  to  Fort  Sill,  the  committee  are  of  the  opinion  that  Fort  Dodge 
should  be-  abandoned.  It  is  probable  that  there  are  several  more  posts 
upon  the  railway  which  are  no  longer  usefid.  The  policy  of  concentra- 
ting the  military  force  upon  the  reservations,  and  maintaining  a  more 
efficient  surveillance,  would  probably  be  found  better  than  to  distribute 
them  at  so  many  points  as  now.  The  necessity  of  the  presence  of  troops 
among  the  Indians  is  greatly  to  be  regretted,  as  presenting  one  of  the 
most  serious  obstacles  in  the  way  of  their  elevation.  The  evil  cannot 
be  cured,  but  may  be  greatly  palliated  by  the  enforcement  of  such  regu- 
lations as  will  secure,  as  nearly  as  possible,  absolute  non-intercourse 
between  Indians  and  soldiers.  The  personal  and  moral  character  of  the 
officers  will  continue  to  be  an  important  consideration  in  selecting  those 
who  shall  be  located  in  the  Indian  country. 

In  locating  agencies  they  should  be  not  less  than  eight  or  ten  miles 
distant  from  the  fort.  In  employing  farmers,  mechanics,  engineers,  &c., 
and  in  the  licensing  of  traders,  the  selection  should  be  made  as  far  as 
possible  from  married  men,  who  will  be  accompanied  by  their  families, 
and  they  should  be  in  all  cases  persons  of  good  moral,  religious  charae- 
ten 

The  regulation  of  trade  with  the  uncivilized  Indians  is  a  subject  need- 
ing attention,  and  is  surrounded  with  difficulties.  The  success  of  the 
Hadson's  Bay  Company  in  retaining  friendly  relations  and  the  confidence 
of  the  Indians,  was  in  a  great  degree  due  to  the  fact  that  the  articles 
allowed  to  be  furnished  by  the  traders,  as  well  as  their  quality  and 
price,  were  strictly  defined,  and  were  permitted  to  be  exchanged  only 
for  peltries.    (See  Appendix  C.) 

The  United  States  government  stands  to  their  incompetent  wards  in 
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the  relation  of  parents  or  guardians  to  minora,  and  should  protect  tbem 
against  the  trade  which  tempts  them,  with  trinkets  aud  sweetmeate,  to 
part  with  the  clothing,  blankets,  subsistence,  or  implements  given  to 
them.  How  far  the  purchase  of  mules  aud  horses  from  the  Indians 
should  be  permitted,  or  whether  it  should  be  prohibited  strictly,  is  a 
question  of  importance.  To  furnish  a  market  for  them  upon  the  reser- 
vation would  certainly  seem  to  encourage  raids  for  their  acquisition. 
The  paramount  importance  of  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  against  the 
introduction  of  spirituous  liquors,  need  hardly  be  urged  by  the  commit- 
tee. (See  Appendix  D.)  The  efforts  of  Brevet  Major  General  Grierson, 
commanding  Fort  Sill,  and  of  Colonel  Nelson,  at  Camp  Supply,  iu  this 
direction,  challenge  our  commendation. 

The  Indians  need  to  be  managed  in  a  kindly  and  benevolent  spirit, 
yet  with  firmness  and  without  fear.  They  should  be  allowe<l  to  gain 
nothing  by  threatening  or  bad  conduct,  and  much  by  submission.  Every 
treaty  obligation  of  the  government  should  be  observed  to  the  letter, 
and  they  should  be  taught  that  like  good  faith  on  their  part  will  be 
expected  and  enforced.  Patience  and  moderation  are  eminently  neces- 
sarv  for  their  successful  control. 

Brevet  Major  General  Hazen,  who  had  charge  of  the  Kiowas  and 
Comanches  under  the  orders  of  the  War  Department,  managed  the 
affairs  of  the  agency  wisely,  and  it  is  hoped  that  his  successor  will  be  fur- 
nished with  whatever  funds  may  be  necessary  to  carry  on  his  judicious 
plans  for  their  benefit.  The  military  command  of  the  reservation  has 
been  held  by  Brevet  Major  General  B.  H.  Grierson.  The  efficient  and 
discreet  manner  in  which  he  has  performed  important  duty  in  collecting 
and  controlling  the  Indians,  and  our  conviction  that  he  is  peculiarly 
adapted  to  this  command,  leads  us  to  express  the  hope  that  he  will  l>e 
retained  in  it.  The  militarv  headquarters  should  continue  at  Fort 
Sill. 

The  plan  of  collecting  these  Indian  tribes  into  the  Indian  territorj- 
with  a  view  to  civilize,  educate,  christianize,  and  elevate  them  to  the 
privileges  of  citizenship,  meets  our  hearty  approval.  The  location  of 
both  reservations  is  in  several  particulars  the  very  best  that  could  be 
found.  We  look  forward  to  success  in  the  effort  to  civilize  the  nomadic 
tribes  with  confidence,  notwithstanding  the  many  difficulties  and  obsta- 
cles which  interpose;  but  their  elevation  can  only  be  the  result  of 
patient,  persevering,  and  long  continued  effort.  To  ex£)ect  the  civiliza- 
tion and  christianization  of  any  barbarous  people  within  the  term  of  a 
few  short  years,  would  be  to  ignore  all  the  facts  of  history — all  the 
experiences  of  human  nature.  Within  the  term  of  your  administration 
their  conditicm  may  be  greatly'  improved,  and  the  foundations  laid 
broadly  and  firmly  of  a  policy  which  the  newly-awakened  sense  of  jus- 
tice and  humanity  in  the  American  people  will  never  permit  to  be  aban- 
doned until  it  has  accomplished  the  intended  result. 

The  committee  left  Camp  Supply  on  the  23d,  and  arrived  at  Fort 
Harker  on  the  4tli  of  September,  taking  the  route  through  the  Arapa- 
.  hoe  and  Cheyenne  reservation,  and  passing  by  the  location  which  had 
been  selected  for  the  agency.  In  passing  through,  our  opinions  of  the 
propriety  of  changing  the  location  were  confirmed.  Several  buildings 
had  been  erected  under  the  direction  of  General  Hazen,  and  a  consider- 
able amount  of  Indian  goods  stored  in  anticipation  of  their  coming. 
There  was  also  a  herd  of  several  hundred  cattle  in  readiness  for  their 
subsistence.  We  had  already  advised  Agent  Darlington  to  leave  the 
reservation  and  remain  with  the  Indians,  and  we  learn  that  the  stores 
have  since  been  removed. 
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flowed,  aud  of  remarkable  fertility^  To  the  southward,  traversed  only  by  ravines,  dry 
watercourses,  and  Cache  Creek,  with  its  branches,  the  high  prairie  extends  to  the  Rtil 
River.  The  water  of  the  creek,  than  which  none  could  be  more  pure  and  healthy,  w 
abundant  for  the  men  and  animals  of  a  lar^e  command.  There  are  also,  within  a  nhort 
distance,  a  number  of  tine  never-failing  springs,  some  having  strong  mineral  propertie». 
Timber  suitable  for  building  purposes  is  not  at  all  abundant  anywhere,  in  the  Aoiith- 
westem  portion  of  the  Territory,  but  there  is  more  oak  of  different  kinds,  cottonwwwL 
walnut,  cedar,  ash,  elm,  hackberry,  mnlberry,  and  china  upon  Cache  Creek  and  it* 
branches  than  anywhere  else. 

*'  Excellent  stone  fi)r  building,  of  several  varieties  and  in  unlimited  quantities,  can  V 
easily  quarried  within  a  short  distance.  GcmmI  limestone  is  also  abundant.  The  graz- 
ing in  this  section  surpasses  anything  I  ever  saw.  The  varieties  of  grass  are  nunienniK 
and  among  them  are  buffalo,  mesquite,  and  gramma  grasses,  all  abundant  and  e8pH-i- 
ally  nutritious.  Bullalo,  cattle,  and  horses  graze  here  the  year  round,  keeping  in  excel- 
lent condition.  While  old  Fort  Cobb  was  garrisoned,  all  the  hay  use<l  was  made  here 
and  hauled  almost  forty  miles  to  that  post.  The  climate  is  delightful,  and  can  hardly 
be  otherwise  than  healthy.  I  examined  the  country  in  all  directions,  aud  fuand  iio 
standing  water  or  moist  bottoms;  all  is  high  and  dry.'' 

C. 

At  Camp  Supply  the  price  paid  for  a  buffalo  robe  is  from  seven  to  ten  cups  of  »npff, 
and  two  to  five  cups  of  coffee,  acconling  to  quality.  "  Porcupine  robes,**  which  in  th* 
designation  for  robes  finely  ornamented  witli  quills,  sometimes  command  as  high  w 
fifteen  cups  of  sugar. 

A  cup  of  sugar  cont4iins  about  three-fourths  (f )  of  a  pound.  A  cup  of  coffee,  half  (t) 
a  pound. 

D. 
[General  Orders  No.  5.] 

HeaDQU ARTEU8  DiSTKICT  INDIAN  TERRITORY, 
Camp  ff'ichitaj  Wichita  Mountains,  April  1, 18G9. 

The  introduction  of  spirituous  liquors  or  wine  into  the  Indian  country,  or  the  dis- 
posal of  the  same  therein,  by  sale  or  otherwise,  is  prohibited  by  act  of  Congress. 

Oflicers  and  enlisted  men,  as  well  as  all  civilians,  are  hereby  notified  that  the  law 
will  hereafter  be  rigidly  enforced  within  the  limits  of  this  command. 

Ctmimanding  officers  of  posts,  garrisons,  and  detachments  are  hereby  specially  char^ced 
with  the  detection  and  arrest  of  all  ofi'eiiders  at  or  in  the  vicinity  of  their  respective 
stations.  They  will  at  once  prefer  charges  against  persons  in  the  military  service,  and 
will  hold  citizens  in  confinement,  subject  to  orders  from  these  headquarters,  or  the 
demand  of  the  proper  civil  authorities. 

Liquor  or  wines,  except  for  medical  purposes,  in  the  handaof  the  properly  authorial 
persons,  will  be  seized  wherever  found,  and  turned  over  to  the  nearest  medical  officer 
of  the  army. 

By  order  of  Colonel  and  Brevet  Major  General  B.  H.  Griersou : 

R.  H.  PRATT, 
First  Lieutenant  Tenth  Cavalrgf  Brevet  Captain^  A.  J.  A,  G. 


0  2. 

Chicago,  November  4, 1869. 

Dear  Sir:  I  will  attend  the  meeting  called  for  the  17th,  unless  some- 
thing unforeseen  should  occur  to  prevent.  In  regard  to  my  giving  you 
the  result  of  my  observation  and  inquiry  while  on  my  recent  trip  to  Cal- 
ifornia, I  will  simply  state  a  few  general  conclusions,  without  going  into 
any  details,  or  at  least  but  a  few  facts. 

First.  I  think  the  only  correct  basis  for  the  government  to  act  upon 
in  dealing  with  Indians  is,  that  they  are  simply  wards,  and  not  inde- 
I>endent  sovereignties. 

Second.  Such  a  basis  fixed,  to  compass  the  settlement  of  all  difficol- 
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ties  that  exist,  or  may  arise  hereafter,  the  govemraent  should  fix  perma- 
nent loeatious  for  all  the  tribes,  grouping  them  according  to  circum- 
stances, in  the  southern  territories  now  occupied  by  Indians,  in  which 
stock-raising  and  farming  can  most  easily  be  made  successful.  This 
will  be  the  work  of  years,  but  should  be  entered  upon  at  once. 

Third.  If  such  a  policy  is  inaugurated,  it  must  be  done  by  large  ex- 
penditures of  money,  and  the  general  management  of  its  execution  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  some  one  thoroughly  competent  to  deal  with  Indian 
character,  from  a  knowledge  of  it  practically,  and  who  has  influence 
with  the  leading  men  among  at  lea«t  some  principal  tribes. 

Fourth.  The  expenditure  of  money  should  be  made  with  the  end  always 
in  view  of  providing  permanent  individual  homeSj  without  which  the  in- 
stitutions of  civilization  or  religion  can  never  be  established  among 
them.  The  Indian  now  thinks  that  the  government  is  seeking  his  ruin. 
He  must  be  made  to  feel  that  it  is  seeking  to  benefit  him  as  a  race,  by 
raising  him  above  his  present  mode  of  life. 

Fifth.  The  expense  of  such  a  course,  in  my  judgment^  will  not  be  one- 
h^  the  amount  that  a  hostile  policy  would  entail,  while  it  would  end 
in  making  the  whole  raee  self-supporting. 

Probably  all  will  agree  that  the  rapid  development  of  our  western 
Territories,  by  which  the  Indians  have  been  graduall}^  driven  from  one 
reservation  to  another,  together  with  dishonest  management,  and  execu- 
tion of  treaties  by  bad  agents,  have  caused  most  of  our  Indian  wars. 

Brigham  Young  stated  to  me  that  the  Mormons  had  never  had  any 
aerious  diflSculty  with  the  Indians,  from  the  fact  that  they  had  always  con- 
sidered it  cheaper  to  feed  than  to  fight  them,  and  had  therefore  treated 
them  kindly,  le4irning  them  to  cultivate  the  soil  and  raise  stock. 

Colonel  Head,  the  Indian  agent  for  that  Territor^^  in  which  there  are 
some  25,000  Indians,  said  to  me  that  he  had  demonstrated  the  fact  that 
the  Indians  could  be  made  to  work  and  support  themselves,  in  a  very 
few  years,  with  the  proper  kind  of  treatment. 

One  tribe  of  2,500,  with  the  aid  of  $5,000,  had  this  season  raised 
$30,000  worth  of  crops. 

Another  of  1,500,  with  $500  aid,  had  raised  $10,000  worth  of  crops. 

Another  of  1,000,  with  $500  aid,  had  raised  $5,000  worth  of  crops. 

Another  of  500,  with  $350  aid,  had  raised  $1,000  worth  of  crops. 

Another  had  four  farms,  and  with  $500  aid  had  raised  $7,000  in  crops. 

One  tribe  had  five  thousand  peach  trees  that  they  had  planted  and 
raised. 

All  the  above  results  were  reached  in  three  years'  work  by  the  gov- 
ernment. 

I  am  convinced  that  our  commission  can  do  nothing,  and  it  will  be 
worse  than  useless  for  them  to  spend  their  time,  and  the  government's 
money,  in  taking  observations,  unless  active  measures  are  at  once  taken 
to  concentrate  them  as  tribes,  and  then  individualize  them,  by  making 
them  feel  that  each  one  must  have  a  home,  and  a  responsibility  of  his 
own, 

With  great  respect,  I  am  yours,  very  truly, 

JOHN  V.  FARWELL. 

Hon.  Felix  R.  Brunot^ 

President  of  Indian  Commission, 
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C3. 

Report  of  the  Ron.  Vincent  Colyer,  United  States  special  Indian  commu- 
sioner^  on  the  Indian  tribes  and  reservations  of  Eastern  Kansas^  Indian 
Territory^  Northern  Texasj  Neic  Meaneo^  Northeastern  Arizona^  and 
Southeastern  Colorado^  obtained  by  personal  observation  and  inspection 
among  these  tribes  during  the  year  1869. 

Dear  Sir  :  As  the  facts  contained  in  this  report  were  obtained  nnder 
the  auspices  and  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States  Indian  ComiDis- 
sion  of  New  York,  without  cost  to  the  United  States  government,  and 
previous  to  the  organization  of  our  board  of  Indian  commissioners,  and 
my  appointment  thereon,  it  will  be  necessary,  for  an  intelligent  under- 
standing of  the  present  extensive  movement  on  behalf  of  the  Indians, 
that  I  shall  briefly  refer  to  the  doings  of  that  a^ociation. 

Two  years  ago  we  received  from  Hon.  B.  D.  Morgan,  then  United 
States  senator  from  New  York,  a  copy  of  the  report  on  the  condition  of 
our  Indian  tribes,  made  by  the  joint  committee  of  Congress,  at  its  ses- 
sion in  1807.  The  distribution  of  this  report  and  its  perusal  by  the 
Christian  philanthropists  of  our  country,  led  to  the  formation  in  the  city 
of  New  York  of  the  organization  referred  to.  A  list  of  the  officers  of 
the  commission,  appointed  at  a  large  public  meeting  held  in  the  Cooper 
Institute,  on  the  18th  of  October,  1868,  and  a  copy  of  their  first  uiemo- 
rial  addressed  to  Congress,  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  A. 

In  this  memorial  reference  will  be  found  to  the  kind-hearted  action 
of  General  Sherman  towards  the  Indians,  and  our  association  made 
earnest  effort  to  have  a  portion  of  the  Indian  ax>propriation8  of  1868  and 
1869  placed  under  his  supervision. 

The  United  States  Senate  soon  after  this  appropriated  half  a  million  of 
dollars,  to  be  expended  under  General  Sherman's  direction,  and  the  Gen- 
eral selected  Generals  Hazen  and  Harney,  and  gave  them  control  over 
the  two  great  reservations  in  the  southern  Indian  territory  and  Northern 
Dakota,  with  funds  sufficient  to  commence  the  experiment  of  restraining 
and  civilizing  the  more  troublesome  tribes  of  these  territories. 

As  the  public  generally  seemed  quite  indifferent  to  the  condition  of 
the  Indians,  and  our  representatives  in  Congress,  officers  of  the  Indian 
Bureau,  and  of  our  army,  gave  this  as  the  reason  why  they  were  unable 
to  effect  any  permanent  reformation  on  their  behalf,  our  commission  felt 
it  to  be  their  duty  to  endeavor  to  remedy  this  evil. 

To  this  end  circular  letters  containing  selections  of  the  more  startling 
facts  contained  in  the  congressional  report  of  1867,  at  first  referred  to, 
and  an  address  to  the  people,  prepared  by  our  president,  were  pubUsheil 
in  nearly  all  the  great  newspapers  of  the  day,  and  widely  circulated. 

Early  in  January,  1869,  the  commission  received  a  letter  from  Major 
General  Hazen,  (see  Appendix  B,)  dated  in  November  pa«t,  asking  that 
one  of  our  number  be  sent  to  examine  personally  and  reiM>rt  upon  the 
condition  of  the  tribes  under  his  care  at  Camp  Wichita,  Indian  ter- 
ritory. 

The  commission  promptly  responded  to  this,  and  I  was  selected  for 
the  duty.  Our  commission  having  subscribed  the  necessary  funds  to 
defray  expenses,  with  the  understanding  that  I  was  to  receive  no  pay 
for  my  services,  and  securing  from  General  Grant  an  order  provitog 
me  an  escort  and  transportation  whenever  necessary,  (see  Appendix  CJ 
in  the  middle  of  February  I  started  on  my  journey, 

A  heavy  snow-storm  which  met  me  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  a  prolonged 
interview  with  Brevet  Colonel  (now  General)  G.  A.  Forsyth,  then  in  the 
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sorgeon's  care  at  that  post,  suffering  acutely  from  wounds  which  he  had 
received  in  his  encounter  with  the  Indians  on  Big  Sandy  Creek,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1868,  and  some  very  loud  curses  which  greeted  me  as  an  "  Indian 
peace  commissioner"  by  a  Kansas  official,  reminded  me  that  1  was  not 
on  a  "pleasure  excursion." 

I  first  visited  the  half-civilized  tribes  along  the  southeastern  border 
of  Kansas — the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  Chippewas  or  Christian  Indians,  the 
Seoecas,  Shawnees,  Quai)aw8  and  Osages.  I  wished  to  see  the  effects 
of  advancing  civilization  upon  their  condition,  and  to  compare  them 
with  white  people  under  similar  circumstances.  Their  situation  ap- 
peared to  me  deplorable ;  while  in  nearly  every  respect,  as  to  cleanli- 
ness of  person,  decency  of  appearance,  character  of  their  habitation, 
condition  of  their  fields,  fences,  out-houses,  stock,  and  crops,  they  com- 
pared favorably  with  the  majority  of  their  white  neighbors.  There 
was  a  sadness  of  look,  a  settled  melancholy  of  tone  in  their  manner  and 
words  that  was  as  depressing  as  unmistakable.  Under  the  prevailing  im- 
pression that  it  is  the  Indian's  fate  to  depart,  and  the  white  man's 
destiny  to  displace  him,  nearly  all  these  tribes  had  been  induced  to 
sell  their  lands,  either  to  gigantic  railroad  corporations — private,  yet 
powerful  speculators — or  to  squatters,  who  had  located  themselves  on 
their  reservations,  without  even  the  pretense  of  a  right.  Powerless 
alike  against  the  one,  the  other,  or  all  combined,  these  worthy  people, 
who,  under  a  more  Christian,  just,  and  humane  treatment,  might  have 
been  redeemed  and  made  citizens,  were  once  more  being  driven  from  the 
lands  assigned  them,  from  their  farms  and  their  cabins,  and  forced  to 
seek  new  homes  in  another  country,  probably  to  be,  at  some  future  day, 
driven  from  that  country  also. 

The  Osages,  who  number  over  four  thousand  souls,  I  found  to  be 
in  a  state  of  almost  complete  destitution.  Their  extensive  tract  of  land, 
eootaining  about  eight  million  acres,  nearly  one- third  of  which  is  as 
good  as  any  land  in  Kansas,  they  had  been  induced  to  part  with,  at  a 
price  so  low  (nineteen  cents  per  acre)  that  the  transaction  had  become 
a  public  scandal. 

For  some  time  past  the  War  Department  had  been  feeding  them  at  a 
cost  to  the  treasury  of  nearly  thirty-four  thousand  dollars  for  the  winter. 
(See  Appendix  D.) 

Believing  this  purchase  to  have  been  an  outrage,  and  the  ratification 
of  the  treaty  confirming  it,  by  the  United  States  Senate,  would  be  a 
public  calamity,  I  sent  a  telegram  east,  which  was  widely  published  in 
the  associated  press,  calling  general  attention  to  its  unfair  character, 
**vil  effects,  and  the  starving  condition  of  the  Osages. 

Oar  executive  committee  in  New  York  promptly  followed  up  this 
notice  by  a  petition  to  the  Senate,  which  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix 
marked  £,  remonstrating  against  the  passage  of  the  treaty. 

That  the  Osages,  who  are  a  warlike  tribe,  and  less  civilized  than 
Aome  of  the  tribes  near  them,  should  have  remained  peaceful,  under 
their  ill  treatment  and  poverty,  speaks  volumes  for  their  general  good 
character.  It  is  a  dangerous  condition  of  things,  however,  and  at  any 
moment  we  may  hear  of  robberies,  and  their  attendant  evil  fruits,  of 
fflurder  and  devastation  in  their  country.    (See  Appendix  E,  No.  1.) 

THE  CH£ROKEES,  CREEKS,   SEMINOLES,  CHICKASAWS,  AND  CHOCTAWS. 

These  nations  so  nearly  resemble  each  other,  that  I  include  them  in 
one  group.  They  are  by  far  the  more  civilized  of  all  the  tribes  in  the 
Miatheru  Indian  territory.    They  owe  their  civilization  to  the  justice 

a3i 
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and  humanity  of  the  United  States  government,  and  pre-eminently  to 
the  missioDaries,  who  have  most  efficiently  and  faithfully  labored 
among  them  for  the  past  half  century.  These  missionaries  have  been 
supported  by  the  liberal  contributions  of  the  Christian  i)eople  of  the 
States.  With  the  exception  of  the  excellent  mission  among  the  Osages, 
Mr.  Schoennmker's,  which  is  Roman  Catholic,  they  are  all  Protestant 
missions.  Presbyterian,  Moravian,  Baptist,  Methodist,  Episcopalian, 
have  all  united  in  the  good  work. 

THE  CHEROKEES — BRIEF  HISTORY. 

This  tribe  originally  inhabited  the  southwestern  pori:ion  of  Virginia, 
and  extended  into  South  Carolina,  as  far  as  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  By  some 
it  is  supposed  that  Powhatan,  the  father  of  Pocahontas,  was  a  Cherokee, 
upon  the  general  assumption  that  we  have  no  record  of  any  other  tril>e 
thereabout.    Bancroft  speaks  of  them  as  the  "  mountaineers  of  America/ 

The  first  record  which  we  have  of  an  effort  to  civilize  them  was  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Blackburn,  an  independent  missionary  who  a<5ted  ujwn  his 
own  volition.    This  was  about  1808. 

The  first  systematic  effort  was  made  by  the  Moravians  of  Salem,  North 
Carolina,  who  in  1818  established  schools  fit  a  station  called  Spring; 
Place,  then  in  the  old  Cherokee  country,  now  in  the  State  of  Georjria. 
under  the  charge  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gambold.  The  Moravians  of  the 
same  branch  of  the  church  continued  their  work  unto  this  day ;  the 
Rev.  James  Mack  being  their  efficient  and  faithful  representative  at  a 
station  of  the  same  name,  Spring  Place,  in  their  present  locality  west 
of  Arkansas. 

The  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  the  Bai» 
tist  Home  Union,  and  the  Methodist  Episcopal,  about  1819,  comnienwl 
their  work  among  the  Cherokees,  and  as  early  as  1807  some  of  theCher- 
okees  came  west  and  settled  on  the  St.  Francis  River,  in  Arkansiis, 
a  short  distance  above  Memphis;  from  there  they  came  to  the  Arkaus;is 
River,  near  Dardanelle. 

The  first  treaty  of  which  we  have  record,  acknowledging  on  the  part 
of  our  people  the  rights  of  the  Cherokee  Indians  to  these  lands,  dates 
^as  far  back  as  1783,  under  the  confederation,  and  secured  to  the  Indians 
*all  that  extensive  tract  of  land  lying  within  the  limits  of  the  present 
States  of  Georgia,  Alabama,  North  Carolina,  and  Tennessee,  guaranteed 
them  protection,  and  accepted  their  allegiance  to  our  government 

The  first  treaty  recognizing  the  rights  of  that  iK)i'tion  of  the  tril)e 
which  had  settled  on  the  Arkansas  River  was  made  in  1817,  and  fow- 
shadowed  the  policy  of  the  removal  of  the  others  east  of  the  Mississippi. 

The  western  Cherokees,  in  1828,  exchanged  the  country  about  l>Ar- 
danelle  in  Arkansas  for  the  extensive  countrj'  they  now  occupy  west  of 
that  State. 

The  Eastern  Cherokees  early  experienced  the  oppressive  powerof  their 
white  neighbors.  Before  they  were  sufficiently  civilized  to  cope  with 
them,  they  were  overrun,  the  State  of  Georgia  distributed  their  lands 
by  lot  to  the  white  citizens  in  1835,  and  these  citizens  immediately  en- 
tered into  and  took  possession  of  their  houses,  farms,  &<%  The  house  of 
the  late  John  Ross,  who  was  for  many  years  the  honored  and  most  able 
chief  of  this  nation,  was  thus  appropriated,  and  on  his  return  from  a 
mission  in  behalf  of  his  people,  he  foundhimself  a  tolerate  intruder  in 
his  own  house  and  on  his  own  bed.  The  believers  in  retributive  history, 
in  verification  of  their  theory,  point  to  the  fact  that  General  Shermau 
has  since  ^^  marched  to  the  sea"  over  that  same  tra<3t  of  country,  and  the 
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descendants  of  the  same  intruders  have  been  cast  out  with  violence,  if 
uot  as  equally  unjust  at  least  quite  as  irresistible. 

In  1835  the  treaty  removing  them  to  the  west  of  the  Mississippi 
passed  the  United  States  Senate  by  one  majority,  and  notwithstanding 
the  remonstrances  of  a  majority  of  the  tribe,  the  Cherokees  were  re- 
moved at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,. under  General  Scott,  to  the  home 
of  the  western  branch  west  of  the  Arkansas,  their  present  location. 
They  have  had  a  written  form  of  government,  constitution,  laws,  &c., 
since  1828.  The  tribe  numbers  about  fourteen  thousand  (14,000,)  which 
includes  one  thousand  (1,000)  Delawares  now  incorporated  among  them 
and  1,5(K)  colored  people  who  are  citizens.  They  suftered  greatly  du- 
ring the  late  war,  the  tribe  being  fiercely  divided,  two  regiments  faith- 
fnlly  standing  by  the  Union,  and  one  going  with  the  rebels.  In  no  part 
of  oar  country  was  the  war  waged  with  greater  destruction  of  property  or 
loss  of  life ;  nearly  one-quarter  of  the  people  died,  either  from  wounds 
receivetl  in  battle,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  the  women  and  children,  large 
UQDibers  of  whom  perished  from  starvation.  On  every  hand  the  traveler 
sees  the  charred  and  blackened  remains  of  ruined  homesteads ;  and  the 
swollen  graveyards  at  Neosho,  Missouri,  Dry  Wood  Creek  near  Fort 
Scott,  at  the  Sac«  and  Fox  agency,  Kansas,  to  which  place  the  people 
fled  for  safety,  and  at  Fort  Gibson,  Cherokee  country,  tell  the  sad  story. 

From  this  brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Cherokees  let  us  now 
turn  to  the  present  condition  of  these  people,  and  also  to  that  of  their 
neighbors,  the  Creeks,  Chickasaws,  and  Choctaws. 

PRESENT  CONDITION  OF  THE  CHEROKEES,  ETC. 

The  present  condition  of  the  Cherokees,  Choctaws  and  Creeks,  requires 
in  an  eminent  degree  the  care  of  government  to  prevent  not  only  gross 
violations  of  our  national  faith,  but  to  save  them  from  being  over- 
whelmed and  destroyed.  In  their  present  country  they  support  them- 
selves by  agricultural  labors  and  stock-raising.  Many  thousand  cattle 
were  exporte<l  from  these  nations  annually  before  the  war.  A  cx)nsider- 
aWe  nunil»er  still  are,  and  much  larger  numbers  will  be,  as  soon  as  the 
woands  of  war  are  healed. 

The  lands  now  reserved  for  them  are  no  more  than  sufficient  for  their 
sapport.  Any  further  invasion  of  them  would  drive  them  to  starvation 
or  pauperism.'  Much  of  the  land  now  held  by  them  is  rocky  and  only 
suitable  for  timber  or  pasturage.  Three-fifths  of  the  area  of  the  present 
CTierokee  country  is  of  this  kind. 

There  are  two  classes  of  interests  threatening  the  happiness  of  these 
wards  of  the  government  First,  railroad  companies,  who,  entertaining 
the  hope  that  the  government  may  despoil  these  people  of  their  prop- 
erty— or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  take  it  for  a  nominal  price — expect  by 
the  proposal  to  build  a  road  through  their  country',  to  make  vast  profits 
oat  of  lands  or  other  property  thus  seized,  on  pretext  of  developing  the 
country.  It  is  well  known  that  there  is,  at  present,  more  speculation  in 
the  We«t  in  building  roads  than  in  running  them.  By  claiming  to 
develop  the  country,  these  corporations  are  clamomus  for  the  speedy 
destmction  of  these  Indian  governments  that  stand  in  the  way  of  their 
•ehemes.  The  other  class,  a  very  large  one,  comprises  those  who  wish 
tooccapy  their  lands.  In  the  West  an  immense  business  has  sprung  up 
by  which  squatters  make  a  living,  not  by  cultivating  the  soil,  but  by 
<leaKng  in  inchoate  titles.  To  this  class  of  frontiersmen,  an  Indian 
rwervation  is  a  God-send.  The  desire  to  keep  good  faith  with  the  Indian 
has  ouuDtained  its  integrity  long  enough  to  give  it  value.    It  is  then 
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either  seized  by  some  company  at  a  nominal  price— say  from  a  few  cents 
to  a  dollar  an  acre,  and  the  profits  used  to  build  a  railroad — or,  on  the 
plea  of  justice  to  squatters,  those  who  have  intruded  on  it  in  violation 
of  law  and  the  rights  of  the  Indian  are  permitted  to  keep  it,  sometimes  sui 
homesteads,  for  nothing,  or  for  $1  25  per  acre,  they  realizing  by  their 
illegal  act  from  $5  to  $10  per  acre,  selling  out  to  some  industrious  settler 
who  comes  after  them,  and  again  pouncing  on  some  coveted  reservation, 
and  clamoring  to  the  goverimient  for  a  fresh  violation  of  public  foith. 
(See  remonstrance  of  Cherokee  chiefs,  Appendix  F.) 

The  avowed  policy  of  the  government,  so  far,  has  been  to  keep  cei 
tain  reservations,  and  among  them  the  Indian  territory  south  of  Kansas, 
intact  for  the  use  of  the  Indians,  and  to  use  the  more  civilized  to  elevate 
them  by  degrees  to  be  self-supporting  by  new  habits  of  life.  In  this 
emergency,  it  behooves  the  government  to  look  at  the  matter  candidl.v. 
If  it  is  contemplated  to  let  railroad  corporations  get  foothold  in  the 
country,  which  would  further  interest  them  in  destroying  Indian  gov 
ernments  that  they  may  find  purchasers,  or  passing  a  territorial  bill 
under  cover  of  which  there  will  be  a  lawful  or  lawless  invasion  ol 
Indian  rights,  it  would  be  better  at  once  to  dismiss  the  former  plan  and 
frankly  Siiy  to  the  Indians  that  the  government  of  the  United  States 
does  not  intend  to  keep  good  faith,  and  instead  of  congregating  other 
Indians  there,  proceed  at  once  to  build  pauper  houses,  in  which  they 
may  be  imprisoned  and  fed,  as  they  cannot  be  i)ermitted  to  practice  their 
nomadic  life,  and  it  is  inexpedient  to  teach  them  to  be  shepherds  and 
agriculturists.  Whether  it  be  most  humane  so  to  coop  up  and  pauper 
ize  them  until  they  gradually  die  of  such  misfortunes,  or  turn  loose  a  few 
squadrons  of  cavalry  to  mass<acre  them,  men,  women  and  children,  is  a 
problem  too  nice  in  its  distinctions  to  be  easily  determined.  One  Uiin;; 
is  certain,  the  government  cannot  entertain  both  plans,  and  the  policy 
ought  to  be  determined,  as  neither  whites  nor  Indians  could  beexpecte<l 
to  improve  with  such  uncertainty  hanging  over  them. 

The  problem  of  a  purely  Indian  territorial  government  requires  much 
care.  These  Indians  are  very  different  in  their  degi*ees  of  civilization. 
From  the  Cherokee  government,  with  its  complete  judicial  system,  and 
thirty-two  schools  in  operation,  (fifteen  more  provided  for  at  the  late 
session,)  and  the  Cheyenne  nomads  who  have  just  been  placed  in  that 
territory,  there  is  a  wide  difference.  That  these  unequal  elements  may 
be  trained  to  form  a  harmonious  common  government  in  time,  and  b\ 
judicious  fostering,  is  likely,  but  the  statesman  who  proposes  to  abolittb 
the  only  governments  that  are  of  any  use,  and  trust  to  the  new  experi- 
ment before  it  has  had  time  to  develop,  only  plays  into  the  hands  ot 
the  land  speculators,  individual  and  corporate,  who  hunger  and  thirst 
for  the  destruction  of  the  existing  governments,  and  will  make  haste  to 
pronounce  its  successor  a  failure. 

It  is  understood  that  the  Indians  are  willing  that  a  large  portion  oi 
the  proceeds  of  their  lauds  be  employed  to  build  roads  through  their 
respective  countries.  Each  State  demands  jealously,  and  has  concede<i 
to  it,  the  right  to  build  its  own  roads.  Why  should  these  Indian  gov 
ernments  be  turned  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  outside  corporations, 
not  amenable  to  them,  and  directly  interested  in  their  destruction  t 

Kor  can  it  be  forgotten  that  the  integrity'  of  the  lands  menaced  by 
these  movements  are  gaaranteed  by  the  national  honor.  Washington, 
and  the  fathers  of  the  government,  gave  the  Indians  the  assurance  that 
the  government  of  the  United  States  would  make  their  elevation  it< 
care.  When  the  Creeks  and  Cherokees  were  rnthle.«»ly  driven  from 
Georgia-,  a  large  portion  of  the  consideration  they  received  for  their  old 
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liome8  was  the  gnarantce  that  their  new  titles  being  from  the  United 
States  could  never  be  invaded.  These  solemn  guarantees  are  to-day 
threatened.  Are  the  only  Indians  who  can  aid  in  raising  the  others,  to 
Ih»  driven  from  their  homes  as  vagabonds,  or  is  the  experiment  of  Indian 
civilization  to  be  developed  until  this  people  are  fully  prepared  for  the 
battle  of  life  f 

The  war,  in  its  dreadful  ravages  among  them,  has  done  great  good  to 
the  Cherokees.  It  has  killed  the  old  factions  and  broken  down  the  mid- 
dle wall  of  partition  between  the  half-breeds  and  full-bloods.  All  of  them 
now  aee  they  must  be  united,  or  the  Cherokee  nation  goes  to  the  wall. 
The  half  breeds  are  looking  more  affectionately  npon  the  full-bloods  as 
the  proper  field  of  labor  for  their  most  devoted  efforts;  and  both  factions 
are  now  so  |K)or  that  there  is  nothing  for  the  one  to  be  envions  of  in  the 
other.  Even  the  old  animosities  of  -'North  and  South''  have  to  be 
abandoned,  and  a  common  adversity  has  made  them  common  friends. 

They  have  a  glorious  heritage : 

1.  In  a  good  name,  earned  by  an  unselfish,  heroic  life  in  the  past. 

2.  In  the  advantage  which  that  reputation  gives  them  in  placing  them 
at  the  head,  or  nearly  so,  of  all  the  Indian  tribes  of  America;  and, 

X  In  natural  resources  of  soil,  climate,  and  geographical  position. 

Their  country  is  superior;  agreeably  diversified  with  hill  and  plain, 
well  woo<led  and  watered ;  coal,  iron,  and  fertilizers  of  the  soil  near  at 
hand;  mild  and  temperate  climate;  sheltered  from  the  colder  north 
winds  by  their  hills,  and  refreshed  against  the  hot  air  of  the  south  by 
the  many  springs  and  streams  which  water  the  valleys,  and  located  on 
a  line  where,  very  soon,  many  railroads  must  meet,  their  situation  is 
most  hopeful. 

OEXEEAl.  APPEARANCE  OF  THE  CHEROKEE  COUNTRY  AND  ITS 

RESOXmCES. 

I  was  quite  weather-bound  at  Fort  Gibson  for  a  few  days,  (March  10, 
WX)  The  streams  were  all  up  and  impassable.  The  rain  cleared  off 
^ith  a  great  wind-storm  from  the  northwest.  They  are  subject  to  these 
toniadoeii  in  this  country;  sometimes  they  sweep  everything  before 
th«*m:  a  man  can  only  retain  his  position  by  assuming  the  horizontal, 
m\  in  many  places  I  have  observed  prostrate  trees  of  large  size.  That 
lijrht  the  wind  made  the  solid  log-cabin  in  which  I  slept  quiver  like  a 
t<*nt.  I  wiw  but  one  reasonably  tall  frame  building  thereabouts,  and  I 
^honld  think  it  unsafe.  I  suppose  it  is  the  broad  prairies  sun-ounding 
them  which  gives  the  wind  unobstructed  sway.  Pecan  nuts  are  quite 
plentiful;  they  grow  on  trees  large  as,  and  similar  to,  our  hickory. 
The  meat  of  the  nut  is  very  similar  in  flavor,  though  the  shell  is  thinner 
•uid  more  tender ;  the  thin  inner  shell  contains  a  large  amount  of  tannin, 
•iml  has  to  l)e  avoided  in  eating,  on  account  of  its  peculiarly  pungent 
fevor.  The  Cherokees  being  anxious  to  discourage  the  destruction  of 
this  tree,  which  is  popiUar  for  its  tough,  close-grained  wood,  have  or- 
'lerwl  a  fine  of  five  dollars  against  any  one  who  cuts  a  tree  down.  The 
l«M-an  flourishes  best  further  south,in  Texas. 

Another  tree  which  is  highly  prized  just  now  is  the  Osage  Orange. 
TliU  iAased  most  extensively  on  the  i)rairies  for  hedge  or  fence  making. 
It  i*  grown  from  the  seed,  which  is  about  the  size  of  a  muskmelon  seed. 
It  mns  np  rank  and  straggling,  with  many  small  branches,  armed  with 
thorns.  It  is  somewhat  similar  to  the  hawthorn,  which  also  abounds 
h^re,  though  the  Osage  Orange  is  larger,  tougher,  and  stronger.  It  will 
tnm  the  largest  cattle,  and  can  be  made  to  grow  so  close  that  rabbits 
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cannot  penetrate  through  it.  To  succeed  with  it  in  the  latter  efforts 
the  young  saplings  must  be  kept  trimmed  down  monthly.  On  tbe 
prairies,  where  lumber  and  stone  are  scarce,  and  where  room  is  in  abun- 
dance, it  is  the  most  successful  fencing  that  the  settlers  can  find.  I 
commend  its  use  to  the  careful  consideration  of  the  Indian  suiyerintend- 
ents  on  the  plains. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  oak,  but  none  grow  so  large  as  some 
with  us.  Sycamore,  elm,  walnut,  cottonwood,  ash,  and  yellow  pine 
abound. 

The  hawthorn,  with  its  white  flower  and  sweet  perfume,  also  makes 
an  excellent  hedge. 

The  mistletoe,  a  parasite,  is  found  with  its  bunch  of  olive-green  leaves 
clustering  on  the  upper  branches  of  many  trees.  One  sees  that  it  is  an 
intruder  that  is  stealing  away  the  life  blood  of  other  trees. 

This  is  the  country  for  the  grape-vines.  In  passing  through  the  wooib 
yesterday  I  found  a  vine  which  measured  around  its  trunk  twenty-four 
and  one-half  inches,  eight  inches  in  diameter,  and  was  upwaM  of  one 
hundred  feet  in  length,  covering  the  greater  ])art  of  two  large  oaks 
standing  twenty  feet  apart.  Its  first  sweep  from  the  ground  before  it 
sei)arated  into  two  branches  was  over  thirty  feet  in  length.  It  was 
truly  a  magnificent  fellow,  and  wa.s  sound  as  a  dollar. 

The  flowers  of  this  country  must  be  something  superb,  if  one  can 
judge  by  some  specimens  of  dried  bunches  which  hung  up  in  my  room. 
Tliere  is  one  bunch  of  coxcomb  which  measured  one  foot  in  diameter, 
one  solid  crimson  mass. 

The  people — even  the  poorest  Cherokees — seem  to  highly  prize  their 
flower-beds,  as  I  saw  them  daily  digging  up  the  ground  around  the 
roots  and  plants. 

Of  building  material  there  is  an  abundance.  Good  clay  for  makinji 
brick  is  found  near  Tahlequah,  and  plentifully  in  other  places.  A  rich 
yellow  sandstone  is  most  in  use.  It  is  about  as  hard  as  our  common 
Jersey  brown  freestone.  Marble  crops  up  in  many  places  between  Fort 
Gibson  and  Tahlequah,  and  is  said  to  be  of  tine  quality.  Limestone 
of  the  purest  (luality  abounds.  Flint  rock  is  seen  scattered  abont  on 
the  surface  of  the  ground  at  intervals,  and  black  slate,  which  usually  jm*- 
compiinies  coal,  I  noticed  by  the  road  side. 

Most  of  the  houses  are  built  of  logs,  usuallj'  rough-hewn  on  the  four 
sides,  not  generally  either  perfectly  square  or  plumb.  They  usually 
build  two  at  a  distance  of  about  ten  feet  apart,  and  unite  them  with  a 
roof  and  rough -boarded  front  and  back,  which  makes  a  wide  hall. 

BUSINESS  IN  CHEROKEE  COUNTY. 

There  are  four  steam  saw-mills  and  three  water-power  saw-mills,  and 
four  mixed  grain  and  saw  mills. 

Three  stores  at  Tahlequah,  six  stores  at  Fort  Gibson,  and  five  or  six 
other  stores  at  various  other  places  in  the  nation.  There  are  two  to- 
tbacco  manufactories. 

MISSIONAEIES  AT  PRESENT  AMONG  THE  CHEROKEES. 

They  are  Rev.  Mr.  John  B.  Jones,  Baptist;  Reverend  'Mr.  Mack, 
3Iora vian ;  Hamilton  Ballautyue,  colporteur  and  teacher,  from  the  Soath- 
.ern  Baptist  Board. 

Reverend  John  Harrell  and  Mr.  Ewing  are  presiding  elders. 
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Reverend  Mr.  Forman,  Mr.  Springfrog,  and  about  a  dozen  other  native 
preachers. 

Inaac  Sanders,  Walter  Duncan,  and  Walker  Carey  are  native  Metho- 
dist preachers. 

There  are  five  post  offices:  at  Fort  Gibson,  Tahlequah,  Weber  Falls, 
Priors  Creek,  and  Cabin  (yreek. 

GOVEUNMENT  OF  CHEROKEES,  CEEEKS,  CHICKASAWS,  AND  CHOCTAWS 

consists  of  an  executiv  e,  legislature,  and  judiciary. 

Tbe  executive  consists  of  a  principal  chief  and  assistant. 

The  legislature  is  divided  into  two  houses,  senate  and  council,  who 
meet  annually  in  November,  and  hold  sessions  of  thirty  days. 

The  judiciary  consists  of  a  supreme  court,  of  three  judges,  elected  for 
three  years,  one  each  year. 

Thi-ee  circuit  judges,  who  receive  a  fixed  salary  of  three  hundred  dol- 
lars per  annum.  ]^ine  district  judges,  one  for  each  county,  at  two  hun- 
dred dollars  i>er  annum. 

Prosecuting  attorney,  or  solicitor,  and  sheriff  for  each  district,  at  one 
hnndred  and  fifty  dollars  per  annum. 

The  chief  and  assistant  chief,  members  of  both  houses  in  council,  cir- 
cuit and  district  judges,  and  sheriff,  are  elected  by  the  people.  The 
chiefs  are  elected  for  four  years ;  the  members  of  the  senate  and  council 
for  two  years,  and  the  circuit  judges  for  four  years ;  sheriff'  and  county 
judges  for  two  years. 

The  sui)erintendent  of  schools  is  elected  by  joint  vote  of  the  council 
for  two  years ;  his  salary  is  five  hundred  dollars  per  annum.  The  school 
teachers  receive  two  hundred  dollars  per  annum. 

The  principal  chief  receives  eight  hundred  dollars  a  year ;  the  assist- 
ant chief,  six  hundred  dollars  per  annum. 

Members  of  the  senate  and  council  receive  four  dollars  per  day. 

Supreme  court  judges  get  five  dollars  per  day. 

Each  court  appoints  its  own  clerk. 

The  treasurer  of  the  nations  receives  five  hundred  dollars  per  an- 
num, and  is  elected  for  four  years,  by  joint  vote  of  the  senate  and  coun- 
cil 

My  route  was  down  south  from  Baxter  Springs — over  prairie  undu- 
latmg  into  wooded  hills — to  Fort  Gibson.  Settlers,  mostly  half-breeds, 
were  scattered  at  interv^als,  and  all  along  the  road  we  passed  droves  of 
cuttle  coming  north  to  market  from  Texas.  It  was  in  March,  and  the 
roiids  were  heavy  from  the  late  rains.  Many  white  men  had  married 
Cherokee  women,  and  the  road-side  inns,  which  were  poorly  kept,  be- 
longed to  them. 

By  the  kind  help  of  Hon.  Wm.  P.  Ross  I  was  enabled  to  visit  Tahle- 
quah, the  capital,  Spring  Place,  Park  Hill,  and  the  country  west  of  the 
Illinois  River,  and  the  hospitalities  of  this  gentleman,  as  w  ell  as  that  of 
Colonel  Floyd- Jones,  Colonel  Rockwell,  and  other  officers  of  the  post,  I 
*hall  always  gratefully  remember. 

PAY-DAY  AMONG  THE  SOLDIERS. 

While  delayed  at  Fort  Gibson,  in  Cherokee  country,  we  were  for  sev- 
eral nights  in  succession  awakened  from  our  sleep  by  the  noisy  shouts 
and  oaths  of  drunken  men.  Wondering  who  could  thus  disturb  the 
peace  of  a  quiet  town  hke  this,  and  why  the  police  did  not  anest  them. 
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I  was  surprised  and  mortified  to  find  that  it  was  a  party  of  dmnken 
soldiers  from  the  fort. 

One  Sunday  morning,  a  few  days  later,  we  were  sitting  by  the  window 
in  the  house  of  a  Cln-istian  friend,  soon  after  service,  when  our  attention 
was  called  to  the  sudden  egress  of  a  number  of  peaceable  Cherok(H»« 
and  half-breeds  from  the  door  of  a  small  meeting-house.  Out  they 
came,  tumbling  in  the  highest  degree  of  alarm,  pursued  by  four  drunken 
United  States  soldiers.  The  Cherokees  scattered  in  all  directions,  while 
oup-^' national  police"  came  up  reeling,  shouting,  and  swearing  like  all 
possessed.  One  of  them  flourished  a  revolver,  another  a  bludgeon,  a 
third  had  his  hat  off,  shirt  sleeves  rolled  uj),  arms  bloody ;  and  all  four 
looked  the  picture  of  riot  and  disorder.  I  went  out  and  remonstrated 
with  them ;  they  bullied  and  threatened,  but  one  of  them  having  his 
senses  sufficient  to  remember  that  he  had  seen  me  with  the  colonel  a  few 
days  before,  persuaded  the  others  to  take  my  advice  and  go  home  to  the 
post.  The  explanation  of  this  disorderly  conduct  was  that  the  pay- 
master had  been  around  a  few  days  before.  How  long  would  our  city 
people  content  themselves  with  such  an  excuse  as  this,  if  their  police 
should  conduct  themselves  in  that  way  whenever  they  werB  paid ! 

It  is  but  just  to  say  that  Colonel  Floyd-Jones,  then  commandinfr  the 
regiment,  wa«  absent  at  the  time,  and  that  Major  General  Grierson 
promptly  issued  the  following  order  when  I  reported  these  irregularities 
to  him: 

[General  Orders  No.  5.] 

Headquarters  District  Indian  Tkrritory, 

Camp  Wichita^  JVichita  MountainSj  April  1,  1369. 

The  introduction  of  spirituous  liquors  or  wine  into  the  Indian  country,  or  the  dis- 
posal of  the  same  therein,  by  sale  or  otherwise,  is  prohibited  by  act  of  Congn^^ 

Officers  and  enlisted  men,  as  well  as  all  civilians,  are  hereby  notified  that  the  law 
will  hereafter  bo  rigidly  enforce<l  within  the  limits  of  this  command. 

Commanding  officers  of  posts,  garrisons  and  detachments  are  hereby  s|)ocia11y  charp-^l 
with  the  detection  and  arrest  of  all  offenders  at  or  in  the  vicinity  of  their  res])ecti\t' 
stations.  They  will  at  once  prefer  charges  against  persons  in  the  military  senice,  and 
will  hold  citizens  in  confinement,  stibject  to  orders  from  these  headquarters  or  the 
demand  of  the  proper  civil  authorities. 

Liquor  or  wine,  except  for  mi'dicinal  jmrposes  in  the  hands  of  the  properly  anthoi- 
ized  persons,  will  be  seized  wherever  found,  and  turned  over  to  the  nearest  meilical 
officer  of  the  army. 

By  order  of  Colonel  and  Brevet  Major  General  B.  H.  Grierson : 

R.  H.  PRATT, 
First  Lieutenant  XOth  Cnralry,  Brevet  Capt.  U.  S,  -4.,  A,  J.  J.  'J. 

Official:  R.  H.  Pratt, 

First  Lieutenant^  Breret  Capt,,  A,  A.  A.  G. 

Copy  furnished  to  P.  Colyer,  Esq. 

I  next  visited  the  Seminoles.  What  American,  forty  years  old,  does 
not  remember  the  old  cry  about  the  Semluoles  of  Florida,  twenty  years 
ago  or  less!  They  were  called  "rattlesnakes,  vile  reptiles,  only  fit  for 
manure,  and  to  be  shot  whenever  seen."  We  were  told,  and  our  i>eople 
believed,  that  nothing  could  ever  be  done  with  the  Seminoles;  and  yet, 
there  I  found  them,  living  quietly  in  their  neat  log-cabins,  working  their 
farms,  and  sending  their  children  to  school  with  as  much  earnestness  as 
their  white  neighbors.  About  fifteen  years  ago  they  were  remove<l  from 
Florida,  and  placed  where  we  found  them  in  this  conntry. 

Rev.  Mr.  Ramsey,  the  missionary  from  the  Presbyterian  Board,  hai* 
charge  of  one  of  their  schools.  It  was  in  vacation,"April,  when  I  ^as 
there,  and  he  was  at  work  on  his  farm.    The  Seminoles  gather  aroufld 
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bim  as  be  plonglis,  and  wateh  his  straight  furrows  with  the  intensest  in- 
terest. His  Virginia  rail  fence,  run  byline,  straight  as  an  arrow,  attracts 
their  intelligent  attention  and  imitation. 

I  visited  the  cabin  of  John  Ghapko,  their  chief.  He  is  a  splendid 
speciruen  of  his  race,  tall,  well  formed,  with  a  cheerful  and  open  face. 
In  the  late  war  he  was  a  sergeant  in  the  Indian  regiment  on  the  Union 
aide.  On  the  walls  of  his  bedroom  he  has  a  portrait  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, which  he  regards  w  ith  peculiar  affection.  He  called  my  attention 
to  it  with  a  most  expressive  wave  of  his  hand  from  his  heart  towards 
it  in  reverence  and  manly  esteem.  He  has  an  ingenious  contrivance  for 
raising  up  the  box  from  the  running  gear  of  his  wagon,  so  that  he  can 
8al)8titute  the  frame  of  a  hay-rack  in  its  place.  It  is  all  under  cover, 
sheltered  from  rain.  Mr.  Ramsey  told  me  that  he  was  an  earnest  and 
eoDsistent  member  of  his  church,  and  yet  he  is  one  of  those  who  fifteen 
years  ago  were  •'rattlesnakes,  and  to  be  shot  on  sight  like  other  reptiles." 

THE  SEMINOLE  MISSION. 

Fort  Gibson,  Cherokee  Country, 

Indian  Territory ,  March  9,  1869. 

Dear  Colter  :  The  Seminole  noission  was  at  first  organized  in  1848,  at  Oak  Ridge, 
in  the  Creek  nation,  twenty  miles  southeast  of  Wewoka,  its  present  location,  the  Semi- 
noles  beiug  located  there  at  that  time.  The  missionaries  comprising  it  were  Rev.  John 
Lilley  and  his  wife,  with  John  Beno,  a  native.  The  Semincdes,  alter  a  long  warfare, 
had  been  forcibly  removed  from  Florida ;  on  their  arrival  in  the  Indian  territory,  they 
Mt  themselves  as  deeply  injured  by  being  driven  from  their  homes,  and  looked  upon 
all  white  men  with  suspicion,  and  as  their  enemies. 

When  the  mission  was  established  they  were  entirely  heathen,  having  no  schools,  no 
civilization,  and  no  religion.  After  much  toil  and  many  privations,  the  earnest  prayers 
of  the  missionaries  were  answered.  Some  of  the  Seminoles  began  to  inquire  the 
vay  of  salvation ;  a  church  was  organized,  small  at  first,  but  God's  blessing  continued 
to  be  poured  out,  and  they  went  on  increasing,  until  in  1861  it  numbered  alxiut  seventy 
memljers.  In  1856,  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Ramsey,  the  present  superintendent,  was  sent  out 
br  the  board,  and  continued  to  labor  until  the  autumn  of  1860,  when  he  went  East  with 
bis  family  on  a  visit,  expecting  to  return  in  a  few  weeks,  but  the  war  breaking  out,  he 
vas  obliged  to  remain  East  until  its  close.  Mr.  Lilly  and  his  family  remained  at  the 
mission,  endeavoring  to  do  what  good,  circumstances  would  permit,  but  all  the  time 
liring  in  the  midst  of  alarms,  until  Colonel  Phillips,  commanding  this  post,  (Fort 
Oibaon,)  sent  out  a  detachment  of  troops,  who  rescued  them,  and  brought  them  in. 
^«m€  of  the  most  terrible  scenes  of  suffering  and  privation  in  the  history  of  the  rebel- 
lion transpired  among  these  difierent  nations;  the  pages  of  history  will  probably  never 
rword  them. 

Mr.  Lilly  and  family  went  North.  He  is  now  residing  in  Southern  Nebraska,  much 
debihtated,  but  preaching  and  colporting. 

The  war  split  the  Seminole  church,  as  it  did  some  others,  into  two  factions.  The 
then  principal  chief,  John  Jumper,  went  off  to  the  Baptists,  and  took  all  that  part  of 
the  church  that  went  South,  with  him  ;  this  was  much  to  be  regretted  ;  he  was  among 
the  most  promising  fruits  of  the  mission.  During  the  war  he  was  zealous  for  Christ, 
wd  at  present  is  tlie  chief  prop  of  the  Baptist  church  among  the  Seminoles,  and  be- 
lievwl  to  be  a  true  man  of  God. 

The  remainder  of  our  church  went  North,  and  nearly  all  the  young  men  enlists  in 
the  federal  army,  doing  good  service.  *  I  have  heard  officers  speak  in  the  highest  terms 
of  their  conduct. 

There  wen*  seven  zealous  Christians  among  them ;  they  banded  together,  held  relig- 
wns  meetings,  sang  hymns,  prayed  and  exhorted.  In  consequence  of  their  faithfulness, 
in  1?67,  when  Rev.  Mr.  Ramsey  returned,  he  collected  together  a  church  of  sixty-six 
ttembers:  the  church  has  since  continued  to  increase  until  it  now  numbers  one  hun- 
^tt*l  and  ten  members,  orderly  growing  Christians,  many  of  whom  continue  to  render 
the  missionary  much '  assistance  in  sprea<ling  the  gospel  among  the  Seminoles ;  one  of 
th«*e  niem1>er8  has  started  a  branch  statmn.  The  present  principal  chief,  John 
Chapko,  is  a  very  orderly  member  of  the  Presbyterian  church  ;  also,  several  others  of 
thiP  head  men  of  the  nation.  The  Seminoles  number  about  two  thousand,  the  Creeks 
aWt  fifte^'U  thousand. 

The  Seminoles  were  always  poor  before  the  war ;  they  had  no  national  school  fund, 
tad  coQseixuently  their  means  of  education  was  quite  limited.    At  present  there  are 
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two  good  national  schools  in  operation  and  a  third  soon  to  commence.  Brother  Ram- 
sey is  teaching  one  of  these  schools,  with  sixty  pupils  in  attendance.  Where  have  we 
greater  enconrageiuent  than  in  these  schools  and  churches  f  Tliis  fivUX  in  iu  the  center 
of  our  lu'oud  repuhlic ;  our  flag  floats  over  it ;  it  must  be  cultivated.  Oh,  »end  x\w 
gospel  to  the  Indians,  and  gather  them  under  the  sheltering  folds  of  the  Uanuer  of  the 
cross.  Do  nut,  I  beseech  you,  give  way  for  a  moment  to  the  sentiment ;  »o  rapiuiy 
spreading  in  certain  quarters  since  the  commencement  of  the  present  ludiau  war.  tlat 
the  ^ilains  Indians  cannot  be  civilized  and  must  be  exterminat<^d.  It  is  not  tnie:  the 
age  in  which  we  live  forbids  it,  and  the  Lord  God  omnipotent,  who  governs  and  walclirt 
the  flight  or  fall  of  the  sparrow,  will  not  permit  it. 

W.  MORRIS  GRIMES, 
Chaplain  U.  S.  A,,  Fort  Gib»oti,  I.  T. 

The  mission  amon^  the  Creek  Indians  I  had  not  time  to  visit.  It  is 
said  to  be  the  most  successful  of  any  in  the  United  States.  The  Rev.  J. 
M.  Grimes  has  kindly  given  me  an  account  of  it,  which  I  insert  below. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Robinson  has  charge  of  it,  assisted  by  Mr.  Worcester,  son 
of  the  distinguished  missionary.  Dr.  Worcester,  who  labored  so  heroically 
for  forty  years  among  the  Cherokees.  A  daughterof  Dr.  Worce.ster  alj^o 
had  a  school  for  the  colored  children  at  the  Creek  agency,  which  has 
done  much  good. 

THE  CREEK  MISSION  AT  TALLAHASSEE. 

Fort  Giiison,  C.  T.,  Mairk  10,  I'^ili}, 

Dear  Colyer  :  This  mission  was  commenced  in  1842,  twelve  miles  from  this  |»lao\ 
by  tlio  Kev.  K()])ert  Loughbridge.  On  a  visit  to  the  mission  I  fonnd  it  sitiiatnl  in  a 
beautiful  section  of  the  country.  The  buildings  are  brick,  and  conveniently  roii- 
structed  for  the  great  work  of  the  mission.  I  Umnd  Rev.  W.  S.  Robertson  ami  hi-* 
devoted  wife  alive  to  the  work  to  which  they  have  consecrated  their  lives.  It  was 
their  commtmiou  Sabbath.  I  preached  and  aided  in  the  administration  of  the  8npp;r 
thnnigh  an  interpreter.  That  was  a  Sabbath  long  to  be  remembered.  Far  from  the  tlin, 
rush,  style,  and  fashion  of  the  East,  to  spend  a  Sabbath  with  such  surroundings  and  such 
manifest  power  of  the  gospel  through  the  labors  of  these  devoted  missionaries,  not  only 
made  one  wish  that  they  could  transport  the  scene  into  some  of  the  wealthy  bon«» 
churches,  as  an  argnment  for  a  contribution  to  the  board  of  missions  ;  but  inii»re.xM*il 
upon  them  longings  to  do  more  for  the  cause  of  their  divine  Master.  The  bitter  per- 
sonal enemies  of  the  mission  and  boarding  scIkk)!  were  in  power  in  the  Creek  nation 
when  the  rebellion  commenced,  and  in  July  they  sent  an  onler  to  vacate  the  huildin^^'s 
iu  twenty-four  hours,  with  a  party  of  light  horse  to  see  it  executed.  Imagine  the  scene, 
the  scattering  of  the  school  teachers  and  students.  The  ladies,  Miss  Mills,  Mias  Vanre. 
Miss  8hepard,and  Miss  Turner,  left  the  next  morning,  going  down  the  river  to  Memphis 
where  the  celebrated  Bishop  General  Polk  was  gallant  enough  to  refuse  tliem  a  pas* 
to  their  homes.  After  some  little  suspense  an<l  annoyance,  tln^y  reached  our  line.*  in 
safety.  Brother  Limghbridge,  the  sujierintendent,  went  with  the  rebels,  and  to  TexiU«», 
where  he  is  at  this  time.     Brother  Robertson  and  family  went  North. 

As  soon  as  the  war  was  over  and  the  Creeks  began  to  return  to  their  hornet.  tlu'V 
invited  Reverends  Robertson  and  Ramsey  to  return  and  resnme  their  laliors  annmg 
them.  They  amved  at  Tallahassee  in  December,  1867.  In  the  spring.  Brother 
Ramsey  removed  to  the  Seminole  mission,  of  which  I  have  already  given  yon  an 
account,  (Appendix  A.)  The  school  was  openetl  with  thirty  pupils ;  at  the  present  eighty, 
all  that  can  be  accommodated,  are  in  attendance.  The  school  was  never  more  encour- 
aging than  now.  There  is  nnich  interest  amotig,the  people,  and  a  great  dc»sire  for  their 
children  to  be  educated,  and  the  children,  seeing  all  their  predecessors  who  did  well 
filling  inipc»rtant  places  of  influence  and  trust,  appreciate  the  importance  of  education. 
There  is  a  Inrge  farm  connected  with  the  school.  The  boys  like  to  work,  as  there  are 
no  gangs  of  slaves  on  the  adjoining  plantations  with  which  to  compare  them  as  Ijefore 
the  war.  The  Creek  library  now  consists  of  a  Creek  **Hymn-lK)ok,"  "Krst  Reader,^  **Chil<l> 
Catechism,"  "Come  to  Jesus,"  **  I  will  go  to  Jesus,"  Sabbath  tract,  "  Matthew's  Gospel." 
"  Muskakee  Laws."  A  second  reader  is  ready  for  the  press,  but  cannot  be  publinheA  for 
want  of  f^200.  John^s  epistles  are  translated,  and  will  be  printed  by  the  Auierieau 
Bible  Society.  Act^  of  the  Apostles  also  nearly  ready  for  the  press,  but  Brother  Kol>- 
ertson  tears  that  there  may  be  delav  in  our  boanl  furnishing  money  to  pay  translator*. 
Mr.  Ferryman,  a  devout  young  Christian,  a  foruier  student  of  the  missitm.  has  recentljf 
aided  by  Mrs.  Robertson,  tninslated  a  tract,  which  is  published  and  sent  out  on  tbe 
great  mission.  He  is  now  clerking  in  one  of  our  dry-^oods  houses  at  this  place,  hut  ha^ 
his  heart  set  on  studying  for  the  ministry.  Who  will  aid  him  f  what  Christian  will  thiok 
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of  him  and  help  him  in  hia  creditable  desire  f  He  has  a  brother  vrho  was  sent  to  the 
Chootaws,  and  is  doing  a  good  work.  He  was  edncated  at  this  mission^  and  is  now 
pn»8ident  of  the  senate  of  the  nation,  though  only  2C  years  old.  Other  scholars  are 
tilling  important  positions,  such  as  speaker  of  the  honse,  jndge  of  the  courts,  States 
attorney,  United  States  interpreters,  &c.  Some  twenty  or  thirty  of  them  have  been 
successful  teachers  in  the  schools  of  the  nation.  The  present  chief  is  an  ordained  min- 
ister of  the  M.  E.  Church.  Brother  Robertson  is  minister,  teacher,  translator,  farmer, 
and  doctor. 

Affectionately  yonrs, 

J.  MORRIS  GRIMES, 
Chaplain  United  States  Armu,  Fort  Gibson,  I,  T. 

At  last  (March  29, 1869)  I  arrived  at  the  extreme  southern  end  of  my 
journey,  Wichita  jigency,  Indian  territory,  just  one  month  and  nineteen 
days  from  the  day  I  left  New  York.  The  route  for  this  last  trip  of 
seventy-two  miles,  from  Fort  Arbuckle  to  Camp  Wichita,  was  the  most 
desolate  and  by  far  the  most  interesting  of  any  I  had  yet  traveled  over. 
The  wild  character  of  the  scenery,  so  barren,  and,  in  a  large  part,  so 
entirely  uninhabited;  the  quantity  of  game,  wild  ducks,  geese,  plover, 
quail,  prairie  chickens,  swans,  antelope,  deer,  &c.,  constantly  in  sight, 
made  it  particularly  exciting. 

The  wolves  were  very  bold,  being  frequently  withm  easy  musket  range 
and  surrounding  our  lonely  camp  at  night  with  their  watchful  cries. 
The  deer  and  antelope  at  times  were  equally  near,  and  the  flocks  of 
birds  spoken  of  were  in  sight  every  hour. 

We  had  the  fiill  moon  and  clear,  beautiful  weather;  one  slight  thunder- 
shower  of  half  an  hour  being  the  only  exception. 

The  grass  was  beginning  (March  29)  to  appear  green  and  refreshing, 
and  the  mules  thrived  on  it  finely. 

General  Hazen  kindly  prepared  a  tent,  with  fireplace,  bed,  &c.,  for  my 
comfort,  and  Major  (leneral  Grierson,  who  commands  the  military  of  this 
depaitment,  (General  Hazen's  duties  being  really  only  those  of  Indian 
agent,  &c.,)  received  me,  as  did  all  the  other  army  officers,  most  cordially. 

There  were  many  Indians  encamped  about  our  tent  of  the  most  unciv^- 
ilized  and  warlike  of  all  our  tribes,  the  Oheyennes,  Arapahoes,  Kiowas, 
Comanches,  Apaches,  and  affiliated  bands.  (For  names  of  tribes  and 
numbers  see  Appendix  H.)  The  women  and  men  were,  some  of  them,  half 
naked,  and  nearly  all  were  in  their  native  costume  of  blanket  and  buffalo 
robe,  with  bow  and  arrow,  carbine,  or  revolvers.  They  were  nearly  all 
mounted  on  ponies  and  seemed  awkward  when  dismounted.  They  are 
the  finest  riders  in  the  world,  and  when  seen  moving  about  on  their  * 
ponies  and  horses,  with  their  bright-colored  blankets,  are  the  most  pic- 
turesque i>eople  imaginable.  The  children  were  especially  interesting, 
bright  and  intelligent-looking.  While  I  was  in  the  general's  tent  at 
dinner  three  of  the  warlike  tribe  of  Oheyennes,  the  first  that  arrived 
since  the  attack  made  upon  them  by  General  Custer  at  Washita,  pre- 
sented themselves  at  General  Hazen's  tent  door.  He  was  delighted  to 
see  them.  They  were  the  advance  party  of  a  band  of  six  hundred  that 
were  coming  in  a  day  or  two.  They  were  each  over  six  feet  high,  wiry 
and  tough  in  their  build,  and  quite  dignified  and  grave  in  their  manners. 
How  I  wish  a  Horace  Vernet  had  l^en  there  to  fix  ui)on  canvas  the 
superb  pictures  of  Indian  life  around  us. 

On  April  5,  1869,  the  Indian  chiefs  Roman  Nose,  Little  Big-Mouth, 
Yellow  Be^r,  and  Old  Storm,  with  six  hundred  of  their  i)eople,  the  Ara- 
imhoes,  came  in  and  reported  themselves  as  ready  to  go  on  their  new 
reservation  north  of  the  Cimarron  River.  At  the  suggestion  of  (ieneral 
Hazen  I  had  a  talk  with  their  principal  chief,  Roman  Nose.  1  told  him 
what  the  President  had  said  in  his  message,  "  that  he  would  favor  all 
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efforts  to  civilize,  christianize,  and  admit  to  the  rights  of  citizenship  tbc 
Indians,"  and  asked  him  if  he  thought  his  people  would  care  to  learn  to 
read  and  write,  plow  the  field,  plant  com,  and  live  in  cabins.  He  replinl 
"that  liis  people  wished  to  follow  the  face  of  the  white  man  and  learu  Im 
ways;  that  they  would  w'elcome  teachers  on  their  new  reservation  and 
treat  them  as  good  brothers.'' 

April  9,  1869, 1  had  an  inter\iew  with  Oh-has-tee  or  Little  Raven,  cbief 
of  the  Arapahoes,  in  the  tent  of  Major  General  Grierson,  and  receivwl  a 
distinct  statement  from  him  a«  to  the  entire  ignorance  of  himself  and  bis 
people,  and  also  of  the  Cheyennes,  about  the  precise  location  of  tlie  res4»r- 
vation  set  off  for  them  by  United  States  peace  commisioners,  in  1867, 
It  was  because  the  Cheyennes,  under  Black  Kettle,  and  the  Arapahwf^, 
under  Little  Raven,  were  not  on  the  reservation,  that  they,  with  their 
tribes,  were  held  guilty,  and  this  was  ane  of  the  reasons  why  they  wcie 
attacked  by  General  Custer  at  the  battle  of  the  Washita,  last  fall.  You 
may  remember  that  Colonel  Wynkoop  stated  that  he  thought  they  were 
on  their  reservation  at  the  time  they  were  attacked.  By  the  followin<j 
statement,  you  will  see  now  how  easily  these  people  are  made  to  sijrn 
treaties  of  the  character  of  which  they  are  not  familiar,  and  are  after- 
wards so  severely  dealt  with  for  not  understanding : 

Littlo  Raven,  chief  of  the  Arapahoes,  being  rtnestionecl  as  to  his  knowleclj;c  of  the  loca- 
tion of  the  reservation  allotted  to  liis  people  and  the  Cheyennes,  by  the  Minlicine 
Loili^e  treaty,  in  18<)7,  declared  in  our  presence,  that  at  the  time  he  signed  the  trvaty 
he  fully  supposed  that  the  land  upon  the  Upper  Arkansas,  between  Bent'A  Fori 
and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  was  the  reservation,  being  the  same  as  previously  set  a|iart 
to  them  in  the  treaty  of  1865  ;  and  he  believes  that  the  Cheyennes  were  also  of  that 
opini(m.  Nor  had  he  any  doubt  about  it  until  he  met  General  Sheridan  at  Meilicine 
Bluft'  headquarters,  15th  February,  1869,  and  until  to-day  he  did  not  know  precisely 
where  the  new  reservation  was  located. 

Little  Kaven  says  he  supposes  that  this  misunderstanding  arose  from  the  hasty  way 
in  w^hich  the  treaty  was  made  and  read  to  them  and  by  mistaken  interpret^ition. 

hiA 
LITTLE  X  RAVEN, 
mark. 
Chief  of  the  Arapahot*. 
B.  H.  GRIERSON, 
Colonel  and  Brevet  Major  General  United  States  Armtf. 

H.  P.  JONES, 

United  States  Interpreter. 
HENRY  E.  ALVOKD, 
Captain  Tenth  United  States  C-amlni. 

• 

After  the  above  interview  with  Little  Raven,  a  party  of  twenty-six 
southern  C'heyennes  with  their  head  chiefs,  Little  Robe,  Miunimic,  aud 
others,  eame  up  and  had  a  talk.  They  are  a  fine-looking  body  of  nwn, 
and  wlien  on  horseback  beat  anything  in  the  way  of  cavalry  1  have  ever 
seen. 

This  is  their  version  of  General  Custer's  meeting  with  them,  on  his 
way  home  to  Camp  Supply,  after  his  raid  last  spring : 

Statement  of  the  Cheyenne  chiefs. 

At  an  interview  had  with  Little  Robe,  Minnimic  or  Bald  Eagle,  Re<l  Moon,  Gray 
Eyes,  and  other  chiefs  of  the  Cheyennes,  held  in  the  headquarters  tent  of  M;g^r  Geutral 
Grierson,  they  gave  the  following  account  of  their  interview  with  General  Custer  ou 
the  8th  or  9th  of  March,  1869 : 

They  (the  Indians)  were  on  their  way  to  Camp  Supply,  and  this  interview  with  Genf ral 
Custer  turned  them  back  and  delayed  their  progrt»ss  there. 

The  first  notice  they,  the  Cheyennes,  had  of  the  approach  of  Major  General  CiisttT 
and  his  regiment  was  from  a  Cheyenne  woman  who  had  been  capturiMl  by  Gfneral 
Custer  in  the  fight  against  Black  Kettle,  on  the  Washita.  She  had  been  tnnie4l  lyose. 
or  ran  away,  from  General  Custer  some  days  before.  The  chief  went  out  to  see,  amf  mrt 
General  Custer  coming  in  with  two  men,  no  other  soldiers  at  that  time  being  in  sight.  He 
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went  into  Medicine  Arrow's  tent  and  shook  hands.  Soon  afterwards  a  young  man  came 
iu  and  told  them  that  there  were  a  great  many  troops  coming  on  the  war-path,  which 
fri^hteiiwl  the  women,  and  they  immediately  hegan  to  saddle  up  their  ponies ;  but  the 
chief  went  out  and  quiete<l  them  down.  General  Custer  then  left  them,  and  thirty  of 
the  chiefs  and  warriors  went  over  to  visit  General  Custer  and  his  camp.  He  surrounded 
ttiriu  with  his  soldiers,  and  told  them  he  was  going  to  keep  them.  They  immediately 
dn*w  their  revolvers,  and  said  if  they  were  to  die,  they  would  die  in  trying  to  escape  ; 
and  they  made  a  rusn,  and  all  but  three  broke  through  the  guaid.  They  Avere  despe- 
rate auii  determined  and  brave  about  it,  so  they  were  aflowed  to  go  iinguanled.  General 
CuHter  told  the  chiefs  to  go  and  bring  in  two  white  women  who  were  in  their  camp,  or 
he  would  hang  the  three  young  men.  They  brought  him  the  two  white  women,  and 
theu  expected  that  he  would  release  the  three  young  men :  but  he  would  not  do  so. 
S)nietinies  he  would  talk  good  and  sometimes  bad  to  them ;  they  could  not  uuderstand 
him.  He  staid  near  them  only  a  little  while,  and  started  for  Camp  Supply.  He  told 
them  he  wanted  them  to  follow  him  on  to  Camp  Supply ;  but  he  talked  so  strangely 
to  theui  they  would  not  trust  him.  This  over,  seventy  lodges  started  for  this  post, 
tCanip  Wichita.)  They  left  the  othets,  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  lodges,  on  the 
headwaters  of  the  Washita ;  but  the  interview  with  Custer  was  on  the  North  Fork,  or 
a  (tmall  branch  of  the  Red  River.  They  say  that  there  were  only  thirteen  men,  six- 
teen women,  and  nine  children  killed  at  the  Washita  fight.    (General  Cust<er  i*oported  . 

one  hundred  add killed.)    Eagle  Head,  or  Minuimic,  then  said  he  wanted  to 

Apeak.  He  finit  shook  hands  with  us,  and  then  said,  **  He  wanted  to  speak  good  only." 
Tliat  three  of  their  men  (the  three  Cheyennes  spoken  of  on  the  second  day  of  my 
arrival,  &c.)  came  down  to  see  us,  and  returning,  reported  that  we  had  treatc»d  them 
kindly,  and  wished  to  see  others,  and  that  they  had  now  come  to  see  us.  He  said  that 
they  were  hungry,  and  wanted  some  food  for  themselves  and  for  their  people.  That 
they  were  willing  to  go  up  to  their  reservation  with  Little  Raven  and  the  Arapahoes, 
if  he  and  they  were  willing.  Little  Raven  being  present,  was  asked,  and  he  said  he 
i«aM  willing,  and  would  be  glad  to  have  them  to  go  with  them,  if  the  Cheyennes  wei*e 
wiUing. 
4S0  it  was  agreed  npon  that  they  should  go  up  to  the  reservation  together. 

HENRY  BRADLEY,  Interpreter. 

March  Slst  General  Hazen,  Colonel  Boone,  and  myself,  visited  the 
farms  of  the  agency,  set  the  plows  in  motion,  and  selected  the  loca- 
tion for  the  mission  school.  The  buildings  and  farms  occupy  a  beautiful 
island  plateau  of  nearly  two  hundred  acres  of  rich  bottom  land,  sur- 
nmnded  by  Cache  Creek  and  one  of  its  branches,  fringed  with  tall  trees. 
On  our  way  home  we  x>assed  by  the  deserted  camps  of  the  Seventh  cav- 
alrj*,  General  Custer's.  The  scarcity  of  com  and  forage  during  the 
previous  campaign  was  here  painfully  evident. 

The  dead  carcasses  of  dozens  of  horses  that  had  belonged  to  that 
command  lay  scattered  about,  tainting  the  fresh  spring  air  with  their 
(U.sgn.Hting  stench.  Landseer's  two  pictures  of  peace  and  war  do  not 
more  graphically  illustrate  the  contrast  than  did  this  costly  and  repul- 
Hive  scene  compare  with  the  simple  and  attractive  prospect  we  had  just 
left. 

The  War  Department  reports  show  that  nearly  all  the  horses  of  the 
command  were  sacrificed,  and  the  regiment,  performing  so  much  of  its 
return  trip  on  foot,  wa«  known  in  Indian  parlance  as  the  "  walk-a-heaps.'' 

Brave  officers  and  patiently'  enduring  men  as  they  were,  and  are,  a 
change  in  our  Indian  policy  that  will  relieve  them  from  the  necessity  of 
making  any  more  such  sacrifices  will  probably  be  welcomed  by  none 
more  heartily  than  by  them. 

THE  WICHITAS  AND  AFFILLATED  TRIBES. 

April  7. — I  vi8ite<l  the  agency  of  the  affiliat/Cd  bands  of  Indians  at  the 
Wichita  agency.  They  number  about  seven  hundred  souls,  and  are 
the  remnants  of  what  were  once  quite  important  and  intelligent  tribes, 
the  Wichitas,  Kechies,  Caddoes,  Wacoes,  and  others.  Their  agency 
is  located  about  twenty-two  miles  north  of  Camp  Wichita,  on  the 
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Washita  river  in  the  midst  of  a  beautiful  and  fertile  plain,  named  tbc 
Eureka  Valley.  All  the  way  up  we  found  the  prairies  dotted  with  dai- 
sies of  blue,  purple,  pink,  and  white  colors,  with  other  small  flowenis 
some  of  which  were  quite  fra^ant.  The  valley  was  covered  with  new 
grass,  long  enough  to  wave  in  the  wind.  Our  mules,  which  had  suf- 
fered for  the  want  of  hay,  enjoyed  themselves  highly  in  the  eveninjr. 
munching  it,  omitting  their  usual  practice  of  taking  a  roll  imme<liately 
after  unharnessing.  The  first  evening  was  spent  in  sketching  the  ranch 
and  some  of  the  squaws  and  papooses,  and  the  night  was  passed  in 
General  Hazen's  ambulance.  Our  party  consisted  of  the  general ;  Col- 
onel Boone,  Indian  agent ;  Mr.  E.,  a  gentleman  invited ;  Mr.  Jones,  in- 
terpreter, and  Cajitain  Gray,  a  witness  required  by  law  to  vouch  for  the 
correctness  of  the  issue  of  goods  to  the  Indians. 

We  were  up  in  time  to  see  a  beautiful  sunrise  across  the  prairie,  and 
after  an  hour  or  two  si>ent  in  sketching  the  locality  we  saw  the  Indians 
V  arriving  on  horseback. 

They  came  in  groups  of  two  or  three,  and  as  most  of  them  were 
attired  in  gay  colors  with  shining  ornaments,  and  all  are  superb  rideni, 
they  made  a  most  picturesque  scene. 

I  kept  my  pencil  busily  at  work  all  the  morning,  interrupted  occasion- 
ally by  the  curiosity  of  the  squaws  and  papooses,  looking  over  my 
shoulder.  They  manifested  great  interest  in  what  I  was  doing,  and 
with  mingled  expressions  of  wonder  and  delight  called  each  others 
attention  to  it.  On  another  occasion,  with  the  Apaches,  I  found  myself 
very  unpopular  while  sketching,  the  art  being  considered  by  them  as 
possessing  magic,  and  they  declared  it  to  be '4)ad  medicine;"  a  name 
they  give  to  all  offensive  or  injurious  things.  They  sent  for  their  medi- 
cine man,  or  doctor,  whose  skill  consists  chiefly  in  performing  certain 
incantations  and  magic  arts,  whereby  the  evil  spirit  and  disease  is  driven 
away.  When  this  medicine  man,  a  most  ill-favored  Indian,  arrived,  he 
looked  over  my  shoulder,  being  watched  intently  by  the  other  Indians, 
and  declared  that  it  was  "bad  medicine,"  spit  at  it,  and  soon  they  all 
looked  daggers  at  me.  Of  course  I  discontinued  the  work,  and  ever 
since  then  I  have  been  particular  either  to  make  my  sketches  when  they 
were  not  observing  me,  or  first  explain  through  the  interpreter  what  I 
wished  to  do.  When  it  is  thus  explained  to  them,  I  never  have  any 
tronble. 

But  to  return  to  my  story.  When  the  affiliated  tribes  had  all  assem- 
bled, and  the  goods  had  been  parcelled  out  to  them  in  five  separate  lots, 
one  for  each  tribe,  the  chiefs  met  together,  and  sent  for  General  Hazen 
and  me.  The  interin-eter,  Mr.  Philip  McCusky,  informed  us  that  the 
chiefs  wished  to  speak  to  us,  and  invited  General  Hazen  to  commence 
the  talk. 

INTERVIEW  WITH  THE  WICHITAS,  WACOES,  ETC. 

General  Hazen  commenced  to  talk  by  informing  the  assembled  chiefs 
that  he  was  happy  to  meet  them,  that  the  goods  which  would  he  divS- 
tributed  among  them  were  not  a  part  of  their  regular  annuity,  but  were 
those  which  had  been  sent  on  for  the  Comanches  and  Kiowas  last  year, 
who  burned  their  store  and  grain  house  and  destroyed  their  com.  That 
he  had  given  them  these  goods  because  they  were  peaceful  and  indus- 
trious. That  he  had  bought  plow** and  garden  seeds  for  them,  and  em- 
ployed farmers  to  instruct  them,  and  would  continue  to  watch  over  their 
interests. 

Colonel  Boone,  the  Indian  agent,  then  spoke  to  them  in  the  same 
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friendly  way,  and  assured  them  that  the  government  would  do  all  it 
could  for  them. 

General  Hazen  then  introduced  me  to  them,  telling  them  that  I  had 
been  sent  out  here  by  a  society  of  good  men  of  much  ]>ower  and  in- 
fluence, and  that  the  new  Father  at  Washington  had  told  him  and  all 
other  generals  and  soldiers  to  see  that  I  was  protected  and  allowed  to 
see  the  Indians.  They  said,  "good,  good,"  to  each  other,  and  waited  to 
hear  from  me. 

I  told  them  **  they  had  many  warm  and  strong  friends  where  1  came 
from.  That  there  were  good  and  bad  white  men,  as  well  as  good  and 
bad  Indians.  That  now  the  good  white  men  had  united  together  to  take 
care  of  the  good  Indians,  and  that,  relying  on  the  Great  Spii  it,  they 
would  help  them.  That  when  the  Indians  were  at  peace,  prosperous, 
and  happy  we  rejoiced  and  were  glad ;  but  when  they  were  at  war,  un- 
fortunate, or  in  distress  we  were  unhaj^py  and  much  troubled.  1  told 
them  that  our  new  Father  at  Washington  was  their  friend,  and  repeated 
the  words  of  General  Grant's  'inaugural'  to  them.  That  we  wished  to 
estaWish  schools  among  them,  and  asked  them  if  they  would  send  their 
children  to  them." 

The  Chief  of  the  Wacoes,  Good  Buffalo,  then  replied,  "that  he  was 
|s:lad  to  see  our  faces.  That  this  was  a  happy  day  for  himself  and  for  his 
people.  That  the  Indian  was  like  the  white  man.  The  Great  Spirit  had 
made  them  both,  only  He  had  made  the  white  man  wiser  than  the  Indian. 
That  He  had  put  him  on  a  broader  road,  and  told  him  to  take  care  of  the 
Indian  and  show  him  the  way.  That  so  far  they  had  not  found  the  road. 
That  they  were  worse  off  than  when  they  started,  but  that  to  d^y  they 
hoped  to  find  the  road.  Long  time  ago  his  father  took  the  white  man 
by  the  hand,  and  now  they  wished  to  do  the  same.  This  land  they  saw 
all  around  them,  for  many  miles,  belonged  to  their  fathers.  That  the 
bones  of  his  people  lie  where  the  post  is  being  built.  That  he  hoped  his 
l)eople  would  never  be  made  to  leave  this  country.  That  they  had  been 
a  long  time  looking  for  a  school-house  and  a  teacher,  and  were  glad  to 
now  hear  that  they  were  to  have  them." 

Wa-tu  pi,  chief  of  the  Caddoes,  then  said  that  he  wished  to  speak. 
That  I  "had  come  a  long  way  to  see  them,  and  he  was  glad.  That  he 
was  much  pleased  to  see  so  many  chiefs  i)resent  to  hear  this  talk.  The 
Caddoes,  when  they  first  knew  the  white  people,  had  been  helped  by  them; 
but  they  were  now  forgotten.  His  people,  like  the  Wichitas,  knew  how 
10  plow  and  plant  com.  He  hoped  I  would  look  and  see  how  i)oor  his 
l^eople  were." 

I  told  him  "I  saw  it,  and  it  made  me  very  unhappy." 

The  Caddoes  once  owned  and  occupied  the  country  which  now  forms 
the  State  of  Louisiana.  At  present  they  have  no  land  assigned  to  them, 
and  are  literally  homeless  wanderers.  What  a  pity  they  have  not  some 
able  advocates  like  our  talented  friend  Mrs.  General  Gaines. 

The  chiefs  noticed  that  I  wa«  ttiking  notes  of  their  reply,  and  asked 
the  interpreter  "  what  I  was  doing  that  for,"  He  told  them  it  was  to 
show  my  friends  at  home,  and  the  Great  Father  at  Washington.  They 
said,  "bueno,  bueno,"  "good,  good."  They  said  theyhoi)ed  I  would  piit 
it  all  down. 

After  the  talk  the  squaws  took  the  goods  and  distributed  a  share  to 
fach  8<]aaw  and  papoose  present.  The  women  and  children  sat  anmnd 
in  a  circle,  and  the  squaws  with  the  goods  occupied  the  center. 

About  three  o'clock  we  left  the  agency  grounds  and  rmle  over  to  the 
WiAlta  village,  about  three  miles  northeast,  up  the  Eureka  Valley. 

"What  a  strange  spectacle  met  the  eye — ^a  level  plain,  dotted  with 
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*  huge  hay-stacks  I'"  exclaimed  friend  R ;  "but  how  symmetrical  aud 

beautiful ;  thirty  to  forty  feet  high,  and  as  regularly  built  as  though  they 
were  laid  out  by  rules  of  geometry  F 

As  we  neared  them  we  soon  discovered  that  our  hay-stacks  were  the 
houses  of  the  Wichitas,  built  of  straw,  thatched  layer  uik>u  layer,  with 
stout  bindings  of  willow  saplings,  tied  together  with  buffalo  hide^  or 
stripped  hickor}%  Out  of  the  top  the  smoke  issued,  and  around  an  oval 
opening  or  door  at  the  side  a  crowd  of  naked  men  and  women  hovered 
iu  questioning  solicitude  at  our  coming. 

On  one  side  of  the  door  a  porch  is  erected,  running  along  some  twenty 
feet  or  more,  with  coverings  of  small  branches  for  shade,  and  a  raised 
floor  of  hickory  poles,  two  feet  from  the  ground,  for  a  summer  after- 
noon's siesta. 

The  men  are  good-natured,  and  the  women  cheerful,  though  more 
naked  than  any  we  have  seen.  Their  dwellings  are  commodious,  clean, 
and  comfortable. 

In  the  center  is  the  fire,  small  and  economical  as  the  Indian  always 
makes  it.  Around  the  sides  the  beds  are  fitted  up  on  bunks  raised  three 
feet  from  the  floor,  built  of  split  boards,  tied  together  with  cords  made 
from  buffalo  hide.  The  floor  is  hard-packed  earth,  clean  as  it  well  can 
be.  The  builders  have  wisely  and  unconsciously  made  the  best  of  their 
circumstances.  The  grass,  willow  saplings,  buffalo  hides,  &(^,  are  all 
found  close  at  hand ;  and  out  of  these,  which  would  have  been  to  ns  im- 
practicable materials  for  house-building,  the  Wichitas  have  constructwl 
most  convenient  habitations. 

Watermelon  patches,  with  neat  fences,  are  near  at  hand.  The  fields 
show  marks  of  earnest  cultivation,  and  the  people,  though  evidently 
very,  very  poor,  are  yet  glad-hearted  and  hopeful. 

Driving  back  home  at  a  rapid  pace,  our  teams  started  from  the  willow 
brakes  great  flocks  of  plover.  The  general  let  fly  his  shot,  and  brought 
down  eight  as  fat  aud  delicious  birds  for  supper  as  any  one  crack  of  the 
gun  ever  brings. 

As  the  twilight  deepened,  we  left  the  straw-houses,  cool  verandas, 
naked  men  and  women,  gardens,  and  plover,  of  the  poor  Wichitas,  and 
it  was  quite  dark  when  we  returned  to  the  agency  building.  An  Indian 
lament  over  the  death  of  a  warrior  arrested  our  attention,  and  mingling 
with  the  plaintive  cry  of  the  "  whip-poor-will '^  in  the  ghostly  branches 
of  the  Cottonwood  near  by,  lent  a  melancholy  tone  to  the  close  of  the 
day. 

The  Indian  women  were  in  asmoke-blackened  "  tepe,"  (tent,)  across 
the  Washita.  The  flickering  light  of  their  nearly  extinct  tire  revealed 
their  shadowy  forms  kneeling  prostrate  on  the  earth,  cutting  themselves 
with  knives,  and  pulling  their  hair.  They  sobbed  and  cried  with  a  grief 
X)iteous  to  hear. 

Turning  from  this  painful  picture,  we  went  into  the  ranch.  It  was 
iu  this  ranch  that  General  Hazen  held  his  final  talk  with  Black  Kettle, 
the  chief  of  the  Cheyennes,  when  that  unfortunate  chief  came  to  sue 
for  peace,  and  search  for  his  reservation. 

FRIENDS  SEEKING  FOR  A  WHITE  CAPTIVE  AMONG  THE  KiOWAS. 

A  stout,  vigorous,  intelligent-looking  negro  came  to  headquarters  one 
morning,  to  see  if  he  could  get  an  interview  with  the  Kiowas.  Five 
years  ago  they  had  made  a  raid  upon  the  settlement  in  Texas  whore 
this  man  Jac'ksou  and  his  family  lived.  The  Kiowas  carried  off  his 
wife,  and  a  white  woman  aud  her  two  daughters. 
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The  white  woman  and  one  child,  and  the  colored  woman,  were  recov- 
ered ;  but  one  white  girl  remained  in  captivity,  and  Jackson  was  now, 
five  years  after  the  raid,  in  search  for  her.  He  remained  around  the 
camp  for  a  week  or  more  without  finding  any  trace  of  her.  I  gave  him 
quarters  in  my  tent,  and  tried  in  every  way  to  prosper  him  on  his  errand ; 
but  ap  to  the  day  of  my  leaving  Camp  Wichita,  without  success.  After- 
ward, on  my  journey  across  the  Staked  Plains,  I  met  a  white  girl  among 
the  Kiowas,  who  I  thought  might  have  been  her,  a«  I  will  by  and  by 
relate. 

DEPABTUEE  FROM  CAMP  WICHITA. 

Having  completed  my  examination  of  the  tribes  of  the  southern 
jdains  at  Camp  Wichita,  Indian  Territoiy,  I  applied  to  Mtyor  General 
B.  fl.  Grierson  for  an  escort  and  transportation  to  conduct  me  across 
the  Staked  Plains  to  Fort  Bascom,  in  New  Mexico.  The  general  was 
somewhat  surprised  at  my  request,  as  the  Staked  Plains  had  been  the 
reoent  seat  of  the  war  on  the  Indian  tribes,  and  it  was  not  then  known, 
with  any  certainty,  how  many  roving  bands  of  hostile  Indians  were  yet 
oot  there  on  the  war-path.  He  said  it  would  take  at  least  one  hundred 
neo  to  make  a  safe  trip,  and  he  had  not  that  many  horses  in  sufficient 
good  condition  to  make  such  a  journey.  After  consulting  General 
Hazen,  however,  General  Grierson  said  if  I  was  willing  to  move  slowly 
with  an  infantry  escort,  he  would  "  put  me  through.''  1  gladly  consented 
to  this,  and  on  the  morning  of  Monday,  12th  of  April,  an  escort  of 
seventeen  men  of  company  C,  Sixth  Infantry,  under  Second  Lieutenant 
R.  T.Jacobs,  with  rations  for  thirty  days,  we  started  for  Fort  Bascom, 
New  Mexico. 

ACROSS  THE  STAKED  PLAINS. 

The  four-mule  ambulance  and  the  four-mule  forage  team,  with  their 
drivers,  which  had  brought  me  from  Fort  Gibson,  Indian  Territory, 
continued  with  me,  and  a  six-mule  wagon,  to  carry  the  rations  for  the 
men,  was  added  by  General  Grierson.  The  journey  lasted  about 
thirty -one  days,  the  distance,  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  being  some- 
what greater  than  we  supposed — thus  averaging  about  fourteen  and  a 
half  miles  per  day. 

The  ambulance  was  shared  about  equally  by  the  officers,  men,  and 
myself,  when  either  of  us  were  tired,  or  under"  the  weather.  The  trip 
was  deemed  sufficiently  hazardous  to  keep  all  hands  constantly  on  guard 
against  surprise. 

On  the  sixth  day  out  a  large  party  of  Kiowas,  under  Lone  Wolf,  their 
chief,  came  out  from  their  village  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Wichita, 
and  esoorte<l  us  a  day's  march  on  the  journey.  There  were  about  sixty 
<)f  them,  men  and  women,  dressed  in  their  best.  Among  them  was  a 
white  girl  named  Molly,  who  I  at  first  thought  might  be  the  one  Jack- 
son, the  colored  man  from  Texas,  was  after,  but  she  was  too  old.  She 
haa  been  taken  when  young  from  her  parents  in  Kentucky,  and  seemed 
to  hke  her  present  wild  life.  While  she  was  riding  along,  chatting  with 
the  soldiers^  some  buffalo  came  in  sight,  and  the  Kiowas  made  chase 
for  them.  Instantly  Molly,  all  excitement,  came  riding  up  to  me,  de- 
manding my  "  butcher-knife,''  a  she^th-knife  which  hung  by  my  side. 
Aj*  I  handed  it  to  her,  I  reminded  her  that  she  was  a  white  girl,  who 
ouicht  not  to  go  into  the  butchering  business.  *'  No,^  she  exclaimed, 
shaking  back  her  long  auburn  hair  in  the  wind,  "me  Kiowa P  and 
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putting'  spur  to  her  pony,  with  the  knife  gleaming  in  the  sanHght,  she 
went  funding  over  the  prairie  after  her  wild  companions. 

We  soon  overtook  them,  and  there  on  the  plains  lay  the  dead  haflUo, 
with  Molly  standing  on  his  huge  carcass,  carving  it  with  as  much  ap* 
parent  delight  as  a  Fifth  avenue  belle  touches  a  quail.  The  ladici 
brought  us  some  of  the  choicest  pieces,  and  the  men  had  a  good  feast 

Through  the  kind  forethought  of  Colonel  Boone  I  was  fortunately 
provided  with  some  calico,  so  that  I  could  make  them  a  suitable  present 
in  return. 

We  followed  Howe's  trail  along  the  banks  of  the  Big  Canadian,  (the 
route  of  the  Southern  Pacific  railroad,)  and  after  leaving  the  head- 
waters of  the  Washita  Biver,  we  came  upon  the  tracks  of  Colonel 
Evans's  late  expedition.  Colonel  Evans,  it  will  be  remembered  co-op- 
erated from  Fort  Bascom,  New  Mexico,  on  the  west,  with  General  Sher- 
idan in  the  late  military  forays  against  the  plains  Indians.  The  8kel^ 
tons  of  dead  horses,  from  which  the  wolves  had  devoured  the  flesh, 
cast-away  saddles,  bridles,  axes,  camp  coffee-kettles,  &c.,  strewed  the 
way  of  the  Evans  route  with  the  same  ghastly  and  expensive  marks  of 
an  Indian  war  as  we  had  seen  on  Sheridan's  traiL 

Beyond  the  Antelope  hills  we  came  across  the  remains  of  several 
army  wagons  in  so  good  a  condition  that  I  most  heartily  widied  I  had 
the  wheels  on  my  farm  at  home.  We  had  seen  similar  wastefalnees 
near  the  abandoned  camps  at  Fort  Cobb.  I  mention  these  things  to 
show  how  willingly  our  people  wiU  waste  thousands  of  doUa^rs  in  a 
costly  war,  and  begrudge  a  few  cents,  comparatively,  on  school-houses 
and  instructors  in  the  interests  of  peace. 

We  arrived  at  Fort  Bascom  on  the  11th  of  May,  greatly  to  the  bot- 
prise  of  the  officers  and  men  of  that  garrison,  who  had  not  before  had 
any  visitors  from  that  part  of  the  world,  Bascom  being  the  extreme 
eastern  outpost  of  New  Mexico. 

AT  FORT  BASCOM,  NEW  MEXICO. 

We  found  the  officers  here  considerably  exercised  about  the  retention 
by  Major  General  Getty,  in  the  guard-house  at  Santa  ¥6  or  Fort  Union, 
as  prisoners  of  several  of  the  Comanche  and  Kiowa  chiefs.  After  a  day 
or  two's  rest  at  Bascom,  we  left  for  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico.  On  our  way 
down,  at  nearly  all  the  white  men's  ranches,  we  found  anxiety  about 
the  Indians,  an  attack  by  the  Comanches  being  feared  in  retaliation  for 
the  detention  by  General  Qetty  of  the  Indian  chiefs  above  referred  to, 
and  the  white  citizens  drew  up,  and  quite  numerously  signed,  a  petition 
to  the  general  asking  him  to  relea^  these  prisoners.  On  my  arrival  at 
General  Getty's  headquarters,  he  gave  me  a  copy  of  a  talk  which  be 
had  held  with  those  chiefs  a  brief  time  before.  He  said  that  it  had 
been  thought  that  the  chiefs  tried  to  escape  from  the  guard  soon  after 
the  above  referred  to  interview,  and  so  they  had  been  kept  as  prisooeis 
until  General  Sheridan  could  be  heard  from. 

These  prisoners  were  afterward  sent  around  to  Fort  Cobb  by  the 
way  of  Kansas  Pacific  railroad. 

At  Santa  F^,  New  Mexico,  General  Gt^tty  kindly  provided  me  with 
transportation  to  Fort  Defiance  and  the  Navajo  country,  and  after  a 
very  brief  visit,  I  left  for  there  via  the  Pueblo  villages  on  tlie  Bio 
Grande. 

THE  PUEBLOS  OF  NEW  MEXICO. 

There  are  no  better  people  in  New  Mexico  than  the  Pueblo  Indians. 
They  are  better  than  the  majority  of  the  citizens  of  that  Territory,  and 
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yet  they  have  no  rights  except  exemption  from  taxation  and  partial  pro- 
tectjoo  on  their  reservation. 

General  Getty,  commanding  the  department  of  New  Mexico,  and  the 
n^joritj  of  the  officers  of  that  Territory,  will  indorse  what  I  say;  so 
will  General  Sherman. 

They  have  never  had  a  school,  nor  any  instructor  of  any  kind.  Many 
of  them  are  rich,  one  fiEunily  being  worth  over  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  They  have  large  flocks  of  sheep,  goats,  cattle,  asses,  &c.,  and 
cultivate  extensive  fields  of  corn  and  wheat. 

Grapes,  peaches,  and  other  fruit  they  raise  in  large  quantities,  and 
lopplj  the  half  Spanish  people  of  New  Mexico. 

lliey  OQght  to  pay  taxes,  and  out  of  the  same  have  schools  and  in- 
structors in  our  language,  and  industrial  arts  provided  for  them,  and 
fiiey  oaght  also  to  l^  admitted  to  citizenship.  They  are  far  better  qual- 
iM  for  this  latter  privilege  than  three-fourths  of  the  freedmen  of  the 
Soath. 

The  account  given  of  this  tribe — ^the  Pueblos  of  New  Mexico — by  John 
Ward,  in  the  Commissioner's  report  of  1864,  is  full  and  generally  accu- 
rate. I  visited  several  of  their  towns,  and  was  deeply  impressed  with 
tbdr  cleanliness,  industry,  orderly  conduct,  intelligence,  capacity  for 
d?il  government  and  ability.  In  passing  through  one  of  their  towns, 
San  Pelipe>,  on  the  Eio  Grande,  I  asked  if  they  would  care  to  have  a 
school.  They  eagerly  replied  "  Yes,''  and  although  I  could  not  prom- 
ise them  when  they  might  have  one,  when  returning  home  I  again  passed 
by  there, six  weeks  later;  they  had  the  school-house  nearlybuilt  and 
said  it  would  be  ready  for  occupation  in  a  fortnight.  They  said  they 
would  gladly  pay  for  an  instructor  in  the  industrial  arts  and  in  our  lan- 

Please  refer  to  Mr.  Ward's  statistics  concerning  them,  on  page  199, 
report  of  1864. 

THE  NAYAJOES. 

The  Navajoes  now  number  about  eight  thousand  five  hundred  souls. 

They  are  more  like  the  Irish  than  any  people  I  can  compare  them  with. 
Brave,  hardy,  industrious,  restless,  quick-witted,  ready  for  either  mis- 
r  chief,  play,  or  hard  work,  they  are  people  that  can  be  guided  into  becom- 
ing the  most  useful  of  citizens,  or,  if  neglected,  the  most  troublesome  of 
outlaws. 

There  are  too  many  for  one  superintendent  unassisted  to  manage. 
There  should  be  at  least  two  assistant  superintendents  provided  for 


'ftey  were  equally  given  to  the  vices  of  stealing,  gambling,  and  li- 
Mtioosness  when  not  employed,  and  to  the  virtues  of  the  most  indefat- 
igable perseverence  in  farming,  stock-raising,  trading  with  their  neigh- 
Ws,  the  Moquis  Pueblos,  and  weaving  garments,  when  at  work.  Mr. 
fioberts,  missionary  of  the  Old  School  Presbyterian  board,  had  a  school 
commeiiced  among  them  at  Fort  Defiance,  and  reported  them  uncom- 
Booly  Imght  and  promising,  but  the  vagabonds  of  the  tribe  stole  his 
fhlekens,  milked  his  cow,  threatened  his  kitchetf  by  burglariously  break- 
ing in  at  night,  and  kept  Mrs.  Eoberts  on  the  rack  of  anxiety  daily. 
Per  contra:  Our  ambulance  broke  down  in  a  quagmire  far  back  on  their 
'«0ervati<m.  They  came  running  from  their  farms  in  all  directions,  and 
pBlfed  the  wagon  out  of  the  mu<^  ran  for  ropes,  saw,  hammer,  and  what- 
^  and  repairing  our  vehicle,  sent  us  rejoicing  on  our  way. 

Barb^chitti^  Damedetto,  Manuletto,  and  others  of  their  chiefs,  are 
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as  intelligent  and  reliable  men  as  you  wish  to  meet  with.  As  I  have 
said  before  of  the  Cheyennes,  they  need  police  more  than  militarr 
guardianship ;  give  them  a  good,  simple,  and  practicable  code  of  laws, 
and  a  police  forc^  of  equal  or  one-half  the  number  of  soldiers  they  now 
have,  and  you  will  not  have  any  trouble  with  them.  In  other  worda, 
treat  them  precisely  as  you  treat  the  rougher  classes  in  our  large  citiw, 
promptly  suppressing  all  petty  misdemeanors,  and  they  will  behave  just 
as  well  as  the  whites  of  equal  culture  and  ability.  They  have  no  right'* 
under  our  present  mode  of  dealing  with  the  Indians. 

While  I  was  there  a  New  Mexican  citizen  shot  down,  in  cold  blood,  a 
Navajo  man  and  wife,  who  were  walking  quietly  by  his  door.  He  gave 
as  a  reason  for  this  murder,  that  some  Navajo  had  stolen  his  cow  the 
day  before. 

He  was  caught  by  the  military,  escaped,  went  to  a  Mexican  sheriff, 
gave  himself  up,  wrote  an  impudent  letter  to  the  commanding  general, 
stated  his  willingness  to  stand  trial  "  by  a  jury  of  New  Mexicans,"  and 
snapped  his  fingers  in  the  faoes  of  all  of  us.  The  Navajo  chiefs,  assem- 
bled in  council,  asked  us  what  we  were  going  to  do  with  him.  We  told 
them  "try  him  by  a  jury  of  his  countrymen."  They  burst  out  in  sar- 
donical  laughter.  "  Try  him  by  a  Navajo  jury,"  said  they,  with  a  fierce 
grumness  on  their  faces,  that  would  have  msbde  the  villain  quake  if  he 
had  seen  it.  They  knew  that  the  whole  thing  was  a  farce.  I  don't  think 
there  is  any  use  of  my  going  into  a  long  and  tedious  account  of  the 
tribes  of  Indians  I  met  with  in  New  Mexico,  Arizona  or  the  Indian 
country.  The  records  of  the  Indian  Bureau  are  already  full  of  these  facts, 
where  anyone  can  read  them.  The  usual  story  of  useless  goods  pur- 
chased and  forwarded  at  immense  expense,  by  wagon,  thousands  of 
miles ;  of  moneys  appropriated  for  building  school-houses,  blacksmith's 
«hops,  &c.,  &c.,  yet  never  erected ;  of  promises  of  cattle  and  sheep  to 
be  furnished,  yet  never  forwarded,  &c.,  &c.,  applies  to  the  Navajoe^as 
well  as  to  many  other  tribes.  For  details  of  what  they  raise,  I  can  only 
say.  that,  although  it  is  only  one  year  since  they  were  restored  totliis 
their  old  reservation,  they  had  nearly  three  thousand  acres  of  grain 
planted,  many  flocks  of  a  dozen  or  twenty  each  of  goat«,  sheep,  &c.,  in 
keeping,  and  were  doing  as  well  as  possible  for  human  beings  to  do 
under  a  system  at  once  so  incomplete  and  unjust. 

THE  MOQUIS. 

There  is  a  good  trail,  and  there  could  easily  be  made  a  good  wagon- 
road,  from  Fort  Defiance,  west  through  the  Navajo  country,  to  the 
villages  of  the  Moquis,  one  hundred  miles.  The  country  is  well  wooded, 
and  with  the  aid  of  irrigation,  much  of  it  could  be  made  productive. 
The  scarcity  of  water  is  the  greatest  drawback.  The  Moquis  are  pju 
ticularly  interesting,  as  being  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Aztecs, 
with  whom  the  white  people,  since  the  days  of  Columbus,  have  had  hut 
very  little  to  do.  As  they  are  in  nearly  all  respects  as  far  advanced  in 
civilization  as  their  brother  Pueblos  of  the  Bio  Grande  Valley,  the 
boast  so  often  put  forth  by  the  Spaniards  that  these  Pueblos  owe  their 
present  orderly  condition  to  them,  is  completely  disproved.  Their  pot- 
tery, blankets,  dresses,  ornaments,  and  the  construction  of  their  honsea, 
are  similar  and  equally  as  good. 

They  received  us  with  great  rejoicing,  one  or  two  thousand  of  them, 
men,  women  and  children,  turning  out  of  their  houses  and  welcoming 
us  with  cheers  as  we  mounted  the  rocky  clitfs,  on  the  top  of  which 
their  villages  are  constructed.    They  have  large  flocks  of  sheep  and 
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goats,  which  they  drive  up  to  their  pens  for  safety  on  the  top  of  the 
cliffis  hy  the  side  of  their  own  habitations,  nightly.  They  cultivate 
many  acres  of  corn,  wheat,  beans,  and  have  peach  orchards  in  the 
valleys  below.  Ha\ing  no  other  weapons  than  bows  and  arrows  and 
the  wooden  boomarangs,  they  live  in  constant  fear  of  the  better-armed 
Apaches  and  Navajoes,  their  neighbors.  There  are  seven  villages  of 
them,  and  they  number  about  four  thousand.  They  ought  to  receive 
more  attention  from  our  government,  and  I  am  happy  to  learn  that  the 
honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian  Afiairs  has  sent  an  agent,  Major 
Palmer,  to  see  to  their  wants. 

I  received  a  letter  from  this  gentleman  a  few  days  since,  in  which  he 
asks  for  a  few  needful  articles  for  the  Moquis,  which  T  trust  will  be  for- 
warded to  them.  They  asked  me,  with  the  same  earnestness  as  their 
brother  Pueblos  of  the  Rio  Grande,  for  schools. 

Our  party  returned  by  way  of  the  beautiful  Canon  De  Chelley,  the 
seat  of  the  famous  struggle  of  Kit  Carson  and  the  Navajoes.  It  was 
pleasant  to  see  the  Navajoes  at  their  old  homes  again.  They  were  re- 
planting their  peach  orchards  and  wheat  fields,  destroyed  in  the  war, 
and  treated  our  little  party  kindly. 

The  scenery  in  this  great  canon  is  so  surpassingly  fine,  I  submit  to 
the  commission  some  sketches  of  it,  as  well  as  other  portions  of  the 
Indian  country. 

iThe  Indians  living  in  Arizona  and  in  southern  California,  bordering 
on  or  near  that  Territory,  are  as  follows : 

Sitnclfrom  report  of  Brevet  Colonel  Jones,  of  Inspector  GeneraVs  Department,  United  Statee 

Army, 


Names  of  tribes. 

Namber. 

Pueblo  villagers. 

Bemarks. 

T»wv 

1,500 
750 
750 

1,800 

Reservation. 

Ck*»f4nHirrifl . 

Do. 

3r«r  KWf^  IndUmir 

Da 

CmmmM                                                  .  .                                      .         . 

Do. 

i^iTrtc* 

Da 

HahftTfs 

3,500 

600 

8.000 

4,000 

700 

Da 

H— Jbpif^ 

WUd. 

TftrmiHiA  nr  AiMoh<^  MotiAvea 

Do. 

Plant 

Reservation. 

XttkODM                 

Da 

PutmT -.'." 

Pneblos. 
Paeblos. 

uSS^       :  :, 

4,000 
300 
600 

(Wmm 

Wild. 

TaBti5  AiHMrh^fl            .              

Do. 

Ptanl  Apsrhes     

Do. 

CoTOteroa  Anfli*li(4i 

3,000 
3,000 

Do. 

Sim  BUdco  Anscbes  and   Kavaloes  of  New 
M^^W                                                       

Do. 

ToUl 

24,500 

Number  who  are  peaceable,  16,000 ;  number  -wUd  and  hostile,  8,500. 

The  white  or  Mexican  population  of  Arizona  is  estimated  at  less  than  7,000,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Arizona  City 1,200 

Settlement*  along  the  Gila 500 

Tttetoo  and  vicinity 2,500 

Tnbac  and  settlements  along  the  Santa  Cruz  and  Sonorita 250 

Settlementa  idong  the  San  Pedro 50 

Total  sonth  of  the  Gila 4,500 

4,500 


peuiDK- 

TluHualapais — 600 — warlike,  ]nc»te<l  aloiiK  the  Cerbat,  Agnarias.snd  easteni  alop 
of  the  Blm-k  Mountains,  from  Bill  WilliamB'a  Fork  on  the  south  to  Diamond  Ktu 
on  the  north.  They  live  by  tbe  chaae ;  ore  very  poor,  having  lint  little  al^tck.  Prira 
to  1B66  they  were  at  peace  with  the  whit^w,  but  ia  that  year  tbeir  head  chief,  Waab* 
Taba,  was  killed  by  a  freighter  named  Miller,  on  tbe  mere  Bnspicion  that  some  at  h<* 

?)nng  men  had  aRsisl^d  Id  tbe  killing  of  a  white  man  at  tbe  toU-rat^^,  near  Aim 
BBS,  a  point  east  of  the  Dsual  range  of  tbe  tribe,  since  which  time  they  have  bm  ia 
open  and  bitter  hoBtilitywith  onr  people.  They  area  brave  and  eiiterprisioK  nrx,"*^ 
their  familiarity  with  tne  whitea,  and  the  pnssossion  of  a  large  number  of  fim-arnM 
have  Drently  increased  their  power  for  mischief.  It  is  believed  that  tbey  obtain  >m- 
mnnition  from  Mormon  settlenient«  on  the  Upper  Colorado,  either  directly  m  throng 
the  Pah-Utes.  Hopes  of  peace  with  this  tribe  ore  entertained  at  army  headqnarton  u> 
Arizona. 

The  Yavnpais  or  A[iBche  Hobaves — 2,000— warlike,  the  bravest  and  most  invrtente 
foe  to  the  wbit«  man  in  Arizona,  located  in  the  mgg(<d  mountain  conutry,  l>etwc«i  tbt 
Aztec  and  AKuarias  Mountains;  they  have  been  on  tbe  reservation  at  La  Pai;  on  ofi 
occasion  they  kiUed  their  agent  Mr.  Lcihy,  and  his  clerk,  and  an  Indianin  theircm- 
plOT,  who  were  on  their  way  to  Prescott. 

Oeneml  Devin,  in  a  recent  report  not  yet  pnblishad,  says  of  these  Yavanais,  "  tlul 
during  tlie  spring  of  1868,  between  one  and  two  hundred  were  ogAin  induced  Kp 
npon  tbo  rem-rvation,  but  soon  left,  declaring  they  were  made  to  work,  bnt  could  g«i 
nothing  to  »a,t.    No  immediate  residt  followed  their  leaving,  beyond  »  few  unimpottut 
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dfpredadoDS,  until  Anffost  of  the  same  year,  when  a  freighter  named  Chenoworth,  am- 
bitioiu  of  the  fame  of  his  predecessor,  Miller,  the  killer  of  Wamba  Yaba,  attacked  with 
a  oomber  of  his  teamsters,  in  the  same  treacherous  manner,  a  band  of  Apache  Mohaves,*' 
who  had  been  induced  to  come  to  the  town  of  La  Paz  by  a  number  ol  citizens  thereof, 
under  pretence  of  making  a  treaty.  A  dozen  or  more  of  the  Indians  were  killed,  among 
them  sereral  chiefs,  none  of  the  attacking  party,  of  course,  being  hurt. 

Brevet  Lieutenant  Colonel  Price,  commanding  sub-district  of  Upper  Colorado,  at 
ooee  took  summary  measures  to  arrest  those  concerned  in  the  outrage,  some  of  whom 
were  apprehended.  The  territorial  government  also  took  action  upon  the  subject,  but 
owing  to  the  (as  charged)  dis^^ceful  connivance  and  sympathy  with  the  Indian 
kiUers  of  the  United  States  district  Judge,  the  accused  were  set  free ;  and  Messrs. 
Chenoworth  and  Miller,  the  originators  of  two  Indian  wars,  that  have  cost  the  lives  of 
uobably  more  than  one  hundred  better  men,  still  pursue  their  calling  unmolested,  and 
fwoHtiug  of  their  leuiliuco^  U>  Ju  i»^<*iii  tvli}»l  they  have  done  before. 

**  Since  the  date  of  Chenoworth's  outrage,  the  Indians  have  been  bold  and  daring  be- 
jtmd  all  former  precedent ;  a  number  of  citizens  and  several  soldiers  have  been  kuled  ; 
the  mails  repeatedly  attacked,  and  the  operations  of  the  Vulture  mine,  (the  only  inde- 
pendent lucrative  enterprise  in  the  Territory,)  nearly  brought  to  a  stand-still  by  reason 
ofperBistent  attacks  upon  its  trains." 

The  troops  do  the  best  they  can,  but  the  Mohave  Apaches  are  too  much  for  them  ; 
twice  they  haTe  been  defeated  by  the  Mohave  Apaches. 

Another  band  of  these  Indians  range  down  as  far  south  as  the  capital  of  the  Terri- 
tofT,  Tucson,  and  north  to  Prescott,  east  to  Camp  Grant,  and  west  to  McDowelL 

The  Pimos— -4,()00 — are  peaceable  Indians,  located  on  a  reservation  on  the  south  bank 
of  the  Gila  River ;  they  cultivate  extensively,  raising  large  crops  of  wheat  and  com, 
meli  of  which  is  purchased  by  traders  and  sold  to  government ;  eight  hundred  of  them 
•re  cajMble  of  bearing  arms.  They  own  large  quantities  of  stock  and  are  self-support- 
ing. They  are  brave  and  enterprising,  and  frequently  accompany  our  troops  as  scouts 
tad  gnides.  They  are  always  at  war  with  the  Apaches,  yet  otherwise  remain  closely 
Qpoo  their  reservation. 

The  Maricopaa,  seven  hundred,  are  a  much  smaller  tribe,  and  resemble  the  Pimas  in 
every  particular.  Their  reservation  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Gila  River  to  Pimas. 
They  are  among  the  best  and  most  useful  of  all  tlie  Indian  tribes  in  America.  Four  or 
ive  hundred  settlers  above  them,  on  the  Gila  River,  have  built  acequias  and  diverted 
the  water  from  the  Pima  reservation,  instead  of  returning  it  to  the  river  as  they 
ihoidd. 

The  Pimas  and  Maricopas  assert  very  justly  that  in  a  dry  season  their  crops  wiU  be 
rained  in  consequence  of  this  action  of  the  settlers,  and  so  an  unfriendly  feeling  has 
iprung  up.  The  Pimas,  having  remonstrated  in  vain,  are  beginning  to  assert  tnem- 
vlves  by  riding  over  the  crops  of  the  settlers,  and  in  some  cases  oy  stealing  their  stock, 
Ac  In  due  time  this  will  lead  to  open  war,  if  it  is  not  checked.  Complaints  are  made 
that  the  <igent  of  these  Indians,  Mr.  Rugbies,  should  be  removed  for  neglecting  his 
tey ;  he  flves  thirty  miles  away,  takes  no  mterest  in  their  welfare,  and  sees  but  little 
if  them ;  he  violates  the  law  of  Congress,  which  requires  that  he  should  distribute  his 
goods  in  the  presence  of  an  officer  of  the  United  States  Army. 

The  Papagoa,  peaceable ;  a  numerous  tribe  of  industrious  and  christianized  Indians, 
who  have  of  lat«  years  been  wholly  ignored  by  the  Indian  department ;  their  number 
»  not  known ;  they  support  themselves  by  farming  and  in  the  manufacture  of  mats 
«ad  pottery,  in  which  arts  they  excel. 

They  occupied  the  southern  e<lge  of  Arizona,  along  the  line  of  Sonora,  but  of  late 
yean  the  whites  and  Mexicans  have  been  taking  up  their  best  lands,  and  the  Papagos 
are  gradually  being  driven  over  into  Mexico  or  Sonora;  they  have  no  reservation 
Mngned  to  them. 

TSe  Moquis,  four  thousand,  peaceable,  I  visited  in  June  last;  they  are  an  intelligent 
tad  very  industrious  class  of  Pueblos,  living  on  the  top  of  high  rocks  in  the  midst  of 
the  arid  plain  east  of  the  Little  Colorado  and  west  of  the  Navigo  reservation  at  Fort 
Defiance;  they  have  never  been  under  the  care  of  the  Indian  Department;  they  live 
by  Cuining,  raise  large  herds  of  goats  and  sheep,  cultivate  fruit,  peachi^,  &c.,  and 
maaiiCietare  cloth,  blankets,  pottery,  &.c.  They  are  overawed  by  the  Nav^joes,  who, 
having  access  to  the  supplies  from  the  United  States,  are  enabled  to  trade  axes,  hoes, 
blankets^  and  sometimes  ammunition  with  them  at  very  high  rates. 
*rbey  received  us  with  great  hospitality,  feeding  our  animals  with  an  abundance  of 
eum,  if  which  they  have  a  small  supply,  and  giving  us  dried  peaches,  cooked  beans, 
aad  eoni  bread  for  ourselves  to  eat. 

Tbej  aak  that  schools  may  be  located  and  the  mechanical  and  industrial  arts  taught 
laoog  them,  and  wish  for  a  supply  of  tools,  and  with  an  agent  from  the  United  States 
^mnannient  to  take  care  of  them.  I  trust  that  an  agent  may  be  sent  to  them,  and 
•dwola,  Canning  implements,  guns  and  ammunition,  be  furnished  them. 

The  Caatoos,  three  hundred,  peaceable ;  but  little  is  known  of  them.  They  live  near 
Sc  Fffaaeiseo  M onntaia,  east  m  the  Moquis ;  they  are  harmless  and  few  in  numbers. 
Thought  to  be  very  poor. 
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The  Toil  to  Apaches,  six  hniidreclf  warlike ;  inhahit  the  Tonto  basin  from  the  MocdHod 
MonntainH  on  the  north  to  Salt  River  on  the  south,  and  between  the  Sierra  Ancha  on 
the  east  to  the  Mazatsal  Moniitains  on  north ;  cowardly  and  mnrderoas ;  they  killM 
more  pioneers  in  northern  Arizona  than  any  other  tribe ;  they  hang  around  the  higb- 
way  and  small  ranches,  and  lie  in  wait  for  small  parties  of  lonely  ranchmen  workiaj; 
in  the  fields.  They  are  well  armed,  which  it  is  supposed  they  obtain  from  the  Zonian« 
and  Coyoteroa  Apaches.  Prior  to  1865  they  were  peaceable.  At  that  time  some  of  tbt 
white  settlers  artmnd  Prescott  killed  some  of  them,  as  they  alleged,  for  stealing  mmt 
of  their  stock.  They  have  been  constantly  on  the  war  path  since,  until  the  fall  of 
18i)7  and  '6S,  when  Diitchleu's  band  came  into  Camp  Reno,  and  were  living  there  up  to 
May  last.  They  a})peared  very  contented  with  tneir  now  relations  with  the  tronw. 
and  were  already  making  themselves  useful  a«  couriers,  guides,  drc. ;  and  were  aiM 
gathering  hay  for  the  contractors,  who  found  their  employment  most  profitable 
as  they  only  paid  them  in  tra<lo,  at  rate  of  one-half  cent  per  i>ound  for  hay,  while 
the  government  paid  him  nearly  three  cents.  Another  band  came  in  lately,  and  in 
less  than  a  year  it  is  believed  that  all  of  the  Toutos  will  be  at  peace.  Their  former 
depredations  were  mostly  in  the  Prescott  district.  They  are  at  i>eace  with  all  neigh- 
boring tribes. 

The  Finals  Apaches,  warlike.  There  are  none  bolder,  braver,  or  more  enterprising 
than  the  Finals.  They  occupy  the  rugged  country  surrounded  by  the  Sierra  Ancha. 
Mogollon,  Pinal,  and  Apache  Mountains.  Their  country  abounds  in  game,  deer,  rabbity 
quail,  turkeys.  Their  land  is  fertile  in  the  valleys,  and  water  is  plenty  from  the 
mountain  streams.  The  squaws  cultivate  the  soil,  and  the  men  hunt,  fish,  and  fight. 
They  range  over  an  extensive  country,  from  Camp  Grant,  Camp  Goodwin,  down 
through  the  Chericahui  and  Gaudeloup,  Dragoon  and  Huachacca  Mountains,  roamins 
down  into  New  and  Old  Mexico,  Sonora,  and  back  again  with  droves  of  captured  «toek 
to  their  homes  in  the  Pinal  Mountains.  They  move  in  such  large  numbers  and  4o 
rapidly  that  the  troops  are  ineffectual  against  them.  Two  years  ago,  this  tribe  drew 
rations  at  Camp  Grant.  Their  families  remain  at  home  in  the  inaccessible  canons 
while  the  warriors  are  absent  on  their  raids. 

The  Coyoteros,  or  Sierra  Blancos,  three  thousand,  warlike.  This  tribe  has  a  famow 
chief  named  Cochis,  of  the  Chericahui  Apaches,  from  the  mountains  in  which  they  coca 
lived ;  well  known  to  the  whites  up  to  1860,  when  he  was  friendly.  He  is  reckoned 
the  ablest  and  most  vindictive  Indian  in  southern  Arizona.  His  animosity  is  attrib- 
uted to  an  ill-advised  attempt  to  take  him  and  his  family  prisoners,  with  a  view  of 
holding  them  as  hostages  for  the  return  of  property  stolen  by  some  other  Indiana. 
They  are  a  warlike  tribe,  though  considered  less  so  than  the  Finals.  They  also  range 
far  into  New  and  Old  Mexico  and  Sonora. 

Miguel,  a  renegade  Mexican,  is  considered  an  able  man,  and  is  reputed  chief  of  the 
Coyoteros ;  while  a  full-blooded  Indian,  named  Miguel,  is  chief  of  the  Sierra  Blaneoa. 
They  get  ammunition  from  the  Zunians.  A  reservation  was  set  apart  for  them  at 
Camp  Goodwin  in  1666.  Fifteen  hundred  of  them  drew  rations  there  at  one  period. 
But  on  their  refusing  to  deliver  up  some  prisoners  who  were  reported  to  have  attacked 
a  train,  they  were  alarmed  and  ran  away  to  the  mountains,  and  have  been  at  war  ever 
since. 

I  have  given  in  brief  the  state  of  the  tribes  in  Arizona.  It  is  only  ooiaoiy,  hot  all 
my  time  allows. 

THE  APACHES. 

A  deputation  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Apaches  (Coyoteros)  came  to  visit 
the  chief  of  the  Navajoes  while  I  was  there;  they  proposed  to  the 
Navajoes  to  come  in  and  settle  on  or  near  their  reservation,  and  arranged 
for  a  grand  council  of  the  chiefs  of  both  tribes  at  a  place  called  Ojo  Caii- 
ente,  a  month  later.  I  wanted  very  mach  to  attend  tMs  meetiug, 
believing  that  it  was  the  first  step  toward  a  peace  with  these  trouble- 
some Apaches,  but  the  military  authorities  thought  it  was  useless,  or 
impracticable.  (See  Appendix  I.)  I  finally  made  a  formal  applicatioo 
to  Major  General  Getty,  commanding  department  of  New  Mexico,  and 
asked  for  the  escort  my  orders  from  General  Grant  entitled  me  to,  bdt 
the  general  replied  that  it  would  take  a  much  larger  escort  than  he 
could  then  afibrd  to  spare.  Besides,  he  said  he  thought  that  the  chiefe 
would  come  to  see  him.    (See  Appendix  J.) 

It  was  with  great  regret  that  I  left  New  Mexico  without  attending 
that  council  with  the  Apache  chiefs,  though  I  have  no  doubt  but  that 
General  Getty  did  the  best  he  couldf,  and  from  tiie  kindest  motives.  I 
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am  greatly  indebted  to  him  for  many  generous  attentions,  as  I  am  also 
to  (5)lonel  Ludington,  chief  quartermaster  of  the  department,  Colonel 
Evans,  and  the  officers  at  Fort  Bascom  and  Fort  Wingate. 

I  was  very  much  interested  on  my  return  to  San  Francisco  from 
Alaska  this  fall  to  read  of  the  capture  of  two  gold  miners,  Messrs.  Cooley 
and  Dodd,  among  the  Apaches  of  Southern  Arizona,  this  summer. 
These  two  gentlemen  had  arranged  to  accompany  me  on  this  tour  to 
Ojo  Calieute  if  the  commanding  general  had  approved.  They  went 
jJone,  however,  and,  as  it  iUustmtes  the  bravery  of  our  western  gold 
miners,  I  add  it  to  the  appendix,  marked  J. 

Since  I  left  New  Mexico  the  Apaches  have  been  gathered  together  at 
a  place  called  Alamosa,  near  Fort  McRae,  waiting,  like  a  flock  of  sheep, 
to  be  placed  on  a  reservation.  Through  the  faithful  efforts  of  their 
agent,  Lieutenant  Charles  E.  Drew,  they  have  been  waiting  patiently 
for  now  over  four  months,  with  no  other  aid  from  the  government  than 
a  small  allowance  of  subsistence.  They  should  be  attended  to  without 
delay,  and  many  lives  and  much  treasure  can  be  thus  saved.  (See  Ap- 
pendices L,  M,  N,  O,  and  P.) 

On  my  way  home  I  passed  through  the  reservation  of  the  Utes,  at 
Maxwell's.  They  had  been  out  on  a  hunt  for  buffalo  on  the  prairies,  and 
had  got  in  a  fight  with  the  Comanches,  and  been  worsted.  Such  fights 
lihould  be  prevented,  and  the  guilty  parties  who  commence  it  should  be 
panished. 

The  Utes  don't  like  the  idea  of  removing  to  their  new  reservation  in 
Western  Colorado,  and  complain  that  they  did  not  agree  to  the  change ; 
yet  Governor  McCook  thinks  that  he  can  induce  them  to  consent  to  their 
removal. 

VINCENT  COLYER, 
United  States  Special  Indian  Commissioner. 

Hon.  Felix  R.  Bbunot, 

Chairman  of  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners. 


Appendix  A. 


IV  (he  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  in  Congress  assembled : 

Tour  memoralists,  on  behalf  of  the  general  committee  of  the  United  States  Indian 
Commimion,  beg  leave  to  caU  the  attention  of  yoor  honorable  bodies  to  the  condition 
iad  treatment  of  onr  Indian  tribes. 

We  are  the  more  encoura^d  to  make  this  appeal  by  the  humane  spirit  which  has 
befn  ao  distinctly  manifested  in  your  recent  legislation.  The  appointment,  amid  the 
excitement  of  impending  hostilities,  of  the  Peace  Commission,  and  the  Gratifying  results 
(^  that  commission  in  averting  an  apparently  inevitable  and  generallndian  war,  one 
year  since,  afford  assurance  of  a  deep  desire  to  do  justice,  and  a  wiUingness  to  make 
ncrifioes  for  that  end,  which  it  i^ves  us  the  most  sincere  pleasure  to  acknowledge. 

It  has  long  been  the  conviction  of  the  humane  amongst  us,  that  our  abori|pnal  in- 
habitants have  been  the  victims  of  great  wrongs,  cruelties  and  outrage ;  but  it  is  only 
»c«ntly  that  the  particular  nature,  the  atrocious  character,  and  the  frightful  results 
of  these  crimes  have  been  brought  distinctly  before  us.  The  recent  reports  of  the  In- 
diso  Peaee  Commissioners,  and  of  the  joint  special  committee  of  the  two  houses  of 
Coiigre«ti,  have  in  some  degree  disclosed  the  nature  and  sources  of  them  ;  and  the  dis- 
closure is  at  once  so  painful  and  humiliating  as  to  caU  for  the  most  prompt  and  vigor- 
<ns  measures  of  redress  and  remedy,  for  the  reason  that  it  concerns  alike  the  honor  and 
the  interests  of  the  nation. 

We  stanil  charged  before  the  civilized  world,  by  the  testimonjr  of  our  own  witnesses. 
with  having  been  '*  uniformly  unjust  to  the  Indians  *"  and  it  is  stated  by  General 
Sieniian  and  bis  associate  commissioners,  that  this  ii^ustice  has  been  the  cause  of  all 
th«  wars  which  they  have  waged  against  us. 

AmoDg  the  chief  causes  of  these  wars,  which  have  entailed  the  loss  of  many  Uvea, 
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and  been  the  pretext  upon  which  the  people  uf  the  United  States  have  been  robbed 
of  millions  of  hard-earned  treasure,  we  enumerate  the  following : 

1.  The  dissatisfaction  of  the  Indians  in  consequence  of  having  sometimes  been  be- 
trayed into  the  cession  of  their  lands  by  pretended  treaties. 

2*.  The  constant  failure  of  the  government  to  fulfill  in  good  faith  its  treaty  obligation 
with  the  tribes.  / 

3.  The  frequent  and  unprovoked  outrages  and  murders  of  Indians  by  soldien  a&d 
white  citizens. 

4.  The  impossibility  of  obtaining  Justice  in  local  courts,  or  of  punishing  white  crimi- 
nals,  for  the  reason  that  the  testimony  of  Indians  is  not  aUowed  in  those  courts. 

5.  The  unlawAil  occupation,  by  the  whites,  of  lauds  not  ceded  nor  treated  for. 

6.  The  shameful  fact,  that  of  all  the  appropriations  made  by  Congress  for  their  benefit 
but  a  small  part  ever  reaches  them. 

It  is  also  affirmed,  by  the  same  authorities,  that  the  Indian  race  is  becoming  not  onJy 
morally  degraded,  but  also  physically  undermined,  by  the  most  loathsome  disease  which 
infests  our  civilization ;  that  one  of  the  finest  physical  types  of  man  has  already  becoDM 
seriously  enfeebled ;  and  that  tribes,  originally  comparatively  pure,  are  fast  sinkioK 
into  a  grossness  of  vice  which  threatens  tlieir  utter  extinction. 

This  latter  evil,  in  all  its  destructive  extent,  seems  to  be  an  inevitable  attendant  of 
the  presence  of  our  troops  in  the  Indian  country.  All  these,  and  many  other  diBgrace- 
ful  facts,  are  attested  by  respectable  officers  of  the  government,  by  a  large  number  of 
Indian  chiefs,  and  by  many  trustworthy  private  citizens. 

The  unprovoked  butehery  of  several  nundred  peaceable  Indians,  chiefly  women  and 
children,  by  Colonel  Chivington,  as  detailed  in  tiie  official  evidence  above  referred  to, 
is  enough  to  brand  with  lasting  infamy  any  nation  that  could  suffer  it  to  pass  nnpno- 
ished.  Our  community  was  shocked  by  the  action  of  the  British  authorities  in  ludia. 
in  blowing  from  their  guns  the  prisoners  of  war  whom  they  had  captured,  but  their  deed:* 
of  blood  pale  before  the  infamous  murders  by  Chivington,  perpetrated  under  the  an- 
thority  and  in  the  name  of  the  United  States !  '  ^  ^ 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  dwell  unnecessarily  upon  these  sickening  recitals,  nor  to  ex- 
press any  doubt  of  the  desire  of  Congress  to  deal  justly  with  the  feeble  remnants  of 
the  poweifiil  tribes  that  once  owned  and  occupied  the  &ir  land  which  we  now  enjoT. 
But  we  respectfully  submit  that  it  is  our  national  duty  to  make  such  provision  as  ^aU 
insure  the  faithful  performance  of  our  national  obligations. 

No  nation  can  safely  disregard  the  just  claims  of  even  the  humblest  class  of  its  citi- 
zens. The  promise  made  by  General  Sherman  to  the  Indians,  that  their  rights  shoiild 
be  respected,  and  that  they  should  be  justly  compensated  for  the  necessary  infrin^ment 
of  those  rights,  found  an  echo  in  the  hearts  of  all  honorable  men.  No  nation  is  more 
sensitive  to  the  claims  and  obligations  of  justice  than  our  own ;  and  we  are  sure  that 
when  the  true  history  of  the  Indians'  wrongs  is  laid  before  our  countrymen,  their  united 
voice  will  demand  that  the  honor  and  the  interests  of  the  nation  shall  no  longer  br 
sacrificed  to  the  insatiable  lust  and  avarice  of  unscrupulous  men. 

The  good  intentions  of  Congress  toward  the  Lidians  have,  in  great  measure  been 
fhistrated  by  the  want  of  honest  and  faithfiil  ageuto,  with  sufficient  iM>wer  to  control 
the  rapacity  of  frontier  practice.  It  is  the  object  of  the  association  which  we  repre- 
sent to  array  on  the  side  of  justice  and  humanity  the  influence  and  support  of  an  en- 
lightened public  opinion,  in  order  to  secure  for  the  Indians  that  treatment  which,  if  in 
their  position,  we  should  demand  for  ourselves.  To  this  end  we  believe  it  may  be 
necessary  to  enlist  the  services  of  capable  aud  reliable  men,  independent  of  political  or 
party  bias,  who  shall  not  be  remunerated  from  the  public  treasury,  and  who  shall  baT« 
no  pecuniary  interest  to  swerve  them  from  the  objects  of  their  appointment. 

Deeply  impressed  with  the  vast  importance  of  our  Indian  affairs,  as  involving  botb 
our  national  interests  and  our  national  honor,  we  desire  respectfully  to  commend  them 
to  the  wisdom,  the  patrotism,  and  the  justice  of  Congress. 

Signed  by  direction  and  on  behalf  of  the  general  committee  aforesaid. 

Howard  Crosby,  D.  D.,  David  Dows,  Vincent  Colyer, 

Presidrntj  Wm.  T.  Blodgett,  Rev.  H.  W.  Beecher, 

Peter  Cooper,  Vtce-Presidentf  Henry  Bergh,  Rev.  S.  S.  Tyng,  ir., 

Bepiamin  Tatham,  TreasureTf  LeGrand  B.  Cannon,  Rev.  H.  Crosby,  D.  D., 

William  T.  Blodgett,  Jonathan  Stui^s,  Rev.  Jas.  M.  Bnlkley, 

LeGrand  B.  Cannon,  Jackson  S.  Schultz,  Rev.  E.  H.  Chapin,  D.  D., 

Edward  Cromwell,  James  A.  Roosevelt,  Rev,  E.  A.  Wasbbum,  D.D., 

Vincent  Colyer,  Secretary,  Edward  Cromwell,  Rev.  Thos.  Armitage,  D.  D., 

Executive  Committee,  George  C.  Collins,  Prof.  Bei\)amin  N.  Martin, 

Peter  Cooper,  Benjamin  Tatham,  General  CemmUtee. 

COOPJSR  iNSTrrUTE, 

New  York,  Juljf  14, 1868. 
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Appendix  B. 

[Received  late  In  January,  1860.] 

Headquarters  Southern  Indian  District, 

Fwt  Cohby  L  T.,  November  10, 1868. 

Sir  :  I  woald  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  yonr  commission  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  collecting  at  this  point,  for  the  care  and  protection  of  the  eovernment,  under 
my  direction,  some  8,000  or  10,000  of  the  wild  Comanches  and  Kiowas,  and  other 
Indians,  who  of  all  those  upon  the  plains  have  been  least  affected  by  contact  with  the 
white  man.  The  purpose  of  the  government,  here  and  elsewhere,  being  to  place  all 
these  Indians  upon  lands  for  permanent  homes,  where  the  evils  so  loudi,y  proclaimed 
afiinst  them  cannot  continue,  and  where  he  will  ultimately  become  seli'-supiKtrting. 
Feeling  that  the  pnrpA«<»«  and  int-entions  of  yonr  commifwioTi  »ta  bnmnnA  ntwi  worthy, 
I  woald  most  respectfully  suggest  that  one  of  ^our  number,  or  some  person  chosen  by 
yoa,  come  to  this  place,  accepting  my  hospitahties  the  coming  winter,  and  here  study 
and  learn  the  condition  and  wants  of  these  people.  Here  an  intelligent  and  true 
remedy  may  be  found  for  the  evils  that  surround  them.  I  will  further  say  that  practi- 
cal miMionaries  of  good  moral  character,  who  should  be  young  and  active,  of  the  fol- 
lowing avocations,  farmers,  house-builders,  gardeners,  fruiterers,  and  cattle  raisers, 
with  8uch  aids  as  will  enable  them  to  instruct  in  all  these  branches,  can  do  much  in 
the  cause  of  humanity,  and  assist  greatly  in  solving  the  true  problem  of  Indian 
anwlioration. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

W.  B.  HAZEN, 
Brevet  Major  Gen.  U.  S.  A,,  Commanding  Southern  Indian  District. 

Hon.  Pkter  Cooper, 

Prmdent  of  U.  S.  Indian  Commisaiony  New  York  City. 


Appendix  C. 
Authority  and  protection  from  General  Grant. 

February  8,  1869. 

Commanders  of  troops  in  the  Department  of  Missouri  will  please  give  Mr.  Vincent 
Colrer  facilities,  when  necessary,  transportation  and  escort  to  reach  Fort  Cobb,  and 
»nfn  other  military  posts  as  he  may  desire  to  visit  in  the  Indian  country. 

*  U.  S.  GRANT,  General. 


Appendix  D. 

Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas, 

February  23,  1869. 

Dear  Morgan  :  Please  let  me  know  about  what  it  will  cost  to  feed  the  Osages  from 
the  time  you  commenced  *  till  the  1st  of  April  f    Mr.  Colyer  wants  to  know. 

Tours, 

M.  V.  SHERIDAN. 

i2a>2«.->Between  thirty-three  and  thirty-four  thousand  dollars,  ($33,000  and  $34,000.) 

M.  R.  MORGAN, 
ClUef  Commiesary  of  Suheiatenoe,  Deja^t  Mo. 


Appendix  £. 

New  York,  FOfruary  25, 1869. 
T*  the  3enaU  of  Hhe  United  Statee : 

The  petition  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  United  States  Indian  Commission 
nftpertfnUy  shows  that  yonr  petitioners  have  heard,  with  grave  apprehensions,  that  a 
f^ertain  sgreemeut  with  Indians  for  eiffht  millions  of  acres  of  laud,  commonly  called 
^^uce  Indian  treaty,  now  pending  before  your  honorable  body  for  confirmation,  is 
hkeiy  to  obtain  the  assent  of  the  Senate.  

*  AWat  1st  Beeember. 
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Your  petitioners  respectfully  ask,  on  behalf  of  the  association  that  we  represent.th.it 
H»id  treaty  be  rejected  by  your  honorable  body,  for  the  following  and  other  palpalilc 
reasons: 

First.  Because  said  treaty  has  been  formally  denounced  as  "  a  pretended  treaty,"  im- 
properly obtained,  and  as  *^  an  ontrage  on  the  rights  of  the  Indians,"  and  as  urjudt  in 
other  respects,  which  denunciation  fully  appears  in  the  report  No.  63,  pre8eiit<^  by 
Hon.  Sidney  Clarke,  from  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Repre^nt- 
ativos,  and  onlered  to  be  printed  June  18,  1868. 

Secondly.  That  the  Osjige  Indians  are  reportt^d  by  our  own  agent  to  be  in  a  condi- 
tion of  extreme  destitution,  and  therefore  should  not  be  prevented,  as  they  inevitably 
would  be  by  the  confirmation  of  this  pretended  treaty,  from  realizing  the  full  value  of 
any  laud  they  may  be  obliged  to  sell.  Whether  the  damaging  allegations  and  current 
reports  are  tnie  or  otherwise,  they  t«nd  to  bring  dishonor  upon  the  country,  aod  are 
of  thems<*lves  sufficient  reason  for  the  rejection  of  this  treaty ;  and  that  its  pat!«a^ 
through  the  Senate,  under  all  the  circumstances,  without  full  inquiry  by  disinterested 
and  incomiptiblc  paities  into  all  the  facts  and  interests  involved,'  will  tend  to  the 
dishonor  and  injury  of  the  nation. 

Your  petitioners,  therefore,  respectfully  but  earnestly  appeal  to  your  honorable  bodj 
to  reject  said  treaty,  and  to  take  such  other  measures  as  may  be  necessary  to  protect 
the  national  honor,  as  well  as  the  right-s  and  interest-s  of'the  Indians,  who,  in  the 
absence  of  political  power,  must  be  regarded  as  the  wanls  of  the  nation. 

PETER  COOPER,  President  WILLIAM  T.  BLODOETT, 

BENJAMIN  N.  MARTIN,  LE  (JRAND  B.  CANNON, 

EDWARD  CROMWELL.  VINCENT  COLYER,  SecreUir^, 

BENJAMIN  TATHAM,  Treamirer.  ErecuHre  OmmitUt. 

DAVID  DOWS,  Esq.,  Rev.  H.  W.  BEECHER, 

JONATHAN  STURGES,  Esq.,  Rev.  H.  CROSBY,  D.D., 

HENRY  BERGH,  Esq.,  Rev.  E.  H.  CH\PIN,  D.D., 

JACKSON  S.  SCHULTZ,  Esq.,  Rev.  E.  A.  WASHBITIN,  D.D.. 

JAMES  A.  ROOSEVELT,  Esq.,  Rev.  THOMAS  ARMITAGE,  D.D.. 

GEORGE  C.  COLLINS,  Rev.  STEPHEN  H.  TYNG,  Jr., 
Rev.  JAMES  M.  BULKLEY,  General  Ckmmittet, 


E  1. 


The  reports  of  agents  in  the  Osage  country  represented  that  white  settlers,  to  the 
number  of  over  two  thousand,  had  trespassed  upon  the  Osa^e  lands,  and  daring  the 
absence  of  the  tribes  on  their  hunt  last  summer,  had  occupied  their  cabins,  taken  pos- 
session of  their  corn-fields,  cattle,  hogs,  &c.,  refusing  to  move  and  threatening  the  hres 
of  the  Indians  if  they  troubled  them.    One  agent  writes  as  follows  : 

**  Have  received  no  mail  yet.  I  heard  two  days  since  that  No-pa*wa,  chief  of  Little 
Osages,  had  just  arrived  at  his  town  on  Elk  River.  Two  men  were  ip  last  evening  to 
see  me — ^had  come  direct  from  the  mouth  of  Walnut  to  report  the  threatening  attitnde 
the  Osages  had  assumed  out  there.  It  seems  that  Hard  Rope  and  Chetopa  are  tbeir, 
and  have  notified  all  the  settlers  to  leave,  creating  much  alarm.  I  think  those  loea 
expected  to  obtain  encouragement  and  protection,  or  permission  to  remain.  If  so,  thej 
were  disappointed.  Hard  Kope  will  probably  settle  the  disputes  in  the  valley  when 
he  returns,  if  something  is  not  done  before  that  time.  A  young,  industrious  half-brMd 
was  in  yesterday,  with  two  of  his  friends,  representing  that  he  had  built  a  cabin,  and 
had  inclosed  and  cultivated  several  acres  of  ground  ;  had  been  there  four  years.  Now 
the  whites  have  surrounded  him,  and  one  has  built  within  a  few  yards  of  his  own 
house,  and  threatens  his  life  if  he  does  not  leave  bis  houses ;  don*t  allow  him  to  rat 
timber  for  rails,  &c.  There  is  no  language  used  among  Friends  that  fully  describee 
the  meanness  and  ingratitude  of  some  of  those  settlers ;  at  least  I  am  ignorant  of  the 
terms.  I  went  to  see  another  cane  last  week.  The  man  came  last  spring ;  found  a  fnll- 
blood  living  on  a  very  desirable  piece  of  ground.  He  told  the  Indian  if  he  would  let 
him  build  a  cabin  by  him  he  would  plow  his  ground  for  him,  and  do  many  other  good 
things  for  him.  The  Indian  took  him  in,  and  now  he  threatens  the  life  of  the  Indian 
if  he  comes  on  the  claim.  I  reasoned  the  case  with  him,  but  to  no  purpose ;  told  him  to 
pay  the  Indian  a  reasonable  price  for  his  improvement,  or  he  must  ^et  off  the  daun* 
He  refused  to  do  either.  In  conversation  with  the  Indian,  I  asked  him  if  be  felt  like 
taking  revenge.  He  answered  that  he  was  trying  to  live  a  good  Catholic,  or  he  would 
not  take  such  injustice.  This  is  a  sad  case  otherwise,  for  as  they  were  going  oat  to 
the  bunt,  this  Indian's  wife's  brother  (a  lad)  accidentally  shot  dead  an  &dian  man. 
The  lad's  life  was  only  saved  by  this  Indian's  giving  ten  ponies,  which  was  all  he  bad. 
to  the  dead  Indian's  family.  Slo  he  was  unable,  for  the  want  or  ponies,  to  continoe  on 
the  hunt,  and  returned  to  find  the  torpid  serpent  he  had  taken  m,  warmed  to  life  and 
ready  to  kill  him.'' 
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Appendix  F. 

The  Cherokee  chiefs  themselves  say,  on  the  proposal  to  give  their  nation  a  territorial 
jjovemnHMit,  a  snbject  which  was  attracting  the  attention  of  the  Cherokees  while  I  was 
there,  and  is  now  daily  increasing  in  interest  before  Congress : 

The  Indian— living  for  more  than  a  hnndred  generations  where  the  supply  of  game 
WM  inexhanstible ;  his  clothing,  wliat  little  custom  or  climate  rendered  desirable — ^to 
a  great  extent  the  result  of  his  sports ;  under  circumstances  which  rendered  it  unde- 
sirable and  utterly  impossible  to  accumulate  wealth ;  a  state  of  existence  in  which 
each  day  provided  for  itself— has  been  developed  into  a  type  of  man,  as  peculiar  as  the 
circomstancos  which  have  surrounded  him,  a  tyi)e  in  which  the  idea  and  consequently 
the  habit  of  accumulation  is  entirely  dormant  and  undeveloped ;  but  through  ^11  the 
lon^  ages  past  there  has  been  no  protection  against  neighboring  hordes,  except  his 
artirity,  his  cunning,  and  his  valor.  Hence  the  development  of  the  warlike  traits  of 
bis  eharact^'r.  That  character  has  been  made  what  it  is  by  the  laws  of  nature,  as 
onirersal  and  inexorable  as  those  of  gravitation.  The  people  of  Holland,  for  instance, 
have  l»een  for  many  generations  developed  under  extremely  dissimilar  circumstances. 
A  dense  population  on  a  small  territory  render  toiling  industry  and  frugality  neces- 
sary to  their  well-being.  Hence  accumulation  naturally  comes  to  be  the  ruling  idea 
of  their  lives.  Trained  for  many  generations  under  a  well-regulated  government  and 
in  a  country  monotonously  flat,  the  Hollander  is  mild  and  peaceable. 

The  Indian  is  called  indolent;  and  so  he  is,  for  lack  of  a  motive  which  can  arouse 
bis  peculiar  development.  Place  an  Arapaho  and  a  German  on  the  plains  alone: 
make  revenge  or  friendship  the  motive ;  and  a  school-boy  can  tell  you  which  would 
displav  the  most  unconquerable  energy' ;  braving  fatigue,  hunger,  danger,  and  death 
iteelf.* 

Change  the  scene  to  Washington.  To  labor  for  hire  the  German  would  toil  day  and 
nif ht,  while  the  Indian  would  not  earn  his  brea4l — would  sleep  and  prove  worthless. 

Sach  is  the  difference  between  the  red  and  white  races,  as  we  now  have  them.  The 
difference  in  their  developments  cannot  be  effaced  by  an  act  of  Congress,  nor  can  the 
Fpsult  of  peculiar  training  through  a  hundred  generations  be  entirely  changed  by  one 
generation  of  a  different  training. 

The  Cherokees  are  now,  by  a  forward  movement  through  two  generations,  far  in 
advance  of  the  Arapaho,  but  equally  far  behind  the  white  races  in  that  industry, 
habit,  and  energy  of  character  which  is  the  result  of  the  development  of  the  idea  of 
accumulation. 

To  mingle  the  Cherokees  and  white  men  together  in  the  same  community  would 
re^t  in  the  white  men  soon  owning  everything,  the  Indian  nothing;  and  he  becomes 
a  worthless  outcast  in  the  country  which  was  once  all  his  own — his  home. 

We  wish  to  avoid  this.  Will  a  generous  and  great  nation  deny  to  a  weak  and  de- 
fiaiseless  people  existence? 

We  know  that  all  the  varied  forms  of  territorial  government  are  but  an  initiatory 
stM»  to  crowding  white  settlers  among  our  people.  We  are  told  that  it  would  make  no 
difference  how  we  are  secured  and  protected  so  it  is  effected,  and  that  it  would  be  done 
M  effectually  by  legislation  as  by  treaty ;  but  to  us  it  appears  that  when  once  cut  loose 
from  our  treaty  moorings,  we  will  roll  and  tumble  upon  the  tempestuous  ocean  of 
American  politics  and  congressional  legislation,  and  shipwreck  be  our  inevitable  desti- 
nation. We  now  have  our  moorings.  We  have  the  protection  of  this  powerful  gov- 
ernment to  look  to ;  its  pledges  to  rely  upon.  Need  we  apologize  for  thinking  that  the 
j^vemment  of  Washington  and  the  Adamses  is  still  generous  and  honorablt^  7 

The  Cherokees  wish  to  build  and  own,  by  such  company  of  Cherokee  citizens  as  shall 
he  oTganiz<>4l  under  the  authority  of  the  Cherokee  National  Council,  the  railroads 
crossing  their  own  lands,  meeting  and  connecting  with  such  roads  as  approach  theii* 
Iwrder.  They  wish  to  do  this  for  reasons  above  all  pecuniar^'  considerations.  They 
know  that  to  have  the  roads  contemplated  through  their  country  owned  by  capitalists 
who  are  strangt*rs  to  them,  who  will  only  look  upon  their  nationality  as  an  incum- 
Hnmce,  and,  j>erhapR,  their  presence,  in  any  form,  as  a  nuisance,  would  result  in  the  loss 
of  their  lan<ls  and  destruction  of  their  people. 

They  have  the  means  to  build  their  roads,  as  above  indicated.  By  allowing  them  to 
do  so  a  nation  will,  perhaps,  be  saved.  By  refusing  the  privilege  to  them  the  first 
raec««Rfn]  experiment  in  the  civilization  of  the  Indian  will  be  checked  and  cut  off  in 
the  midst  of  ita  sucectss,  and  the  last  eager  hope  of  a  race  extinguislu-d.  For  the  lands 
in  the  Indian  territory,  the  last  and  only  spot  in  North  America  owned  and  controlled 
by  Indians,  and  it  has  been  fondly  hoped  should  finally  be  the  last  refuge  of  the 
rrmnantsof  all  the  tribes  exterminated  by  operation  of  natural  laws  before  referred  to. 
Do  Cherokeea  ask  too  much  when  they  ask  for  existence  f  Cannot  they  be  allowed 
thone  conditions  necessary  to  existence ;  especially  when  all  they  ask  interferes  with 
the  rights  of  no  living  man  f  Have  the  Cherokees  anything  claimed  or  owned  by  any 
other  man  ?  Whom  do  they  wrong  f  They  ask  the  privilege  to  live  on  and  enjoy  their 
own  hmdis  which  the  United  States  have  given  them  its  most  solemn  pledges  to  protect 
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them  in.    Do  they  ask  too  mnch  f    They  believe  the  government  will  be  faithful— foltill 
»11  its  pledges.    Do  they  wrong  the  government  or  the  people  in  believing  this? 

LEWIS  DOWNING, 
Prinoipal  Chief  Cherokee  Safi(HL 

WM.  P.  ADAIR. 

ARCH.  SCRAPER. 

SAMUEL  SMITH. 

J.  P.  DAVIS. 

C.  N.  VANN. 


Appendix  G. 
PuhUo  96hool8  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  March,  1869. 


Names  of  tl^e  districts. 

Na  of  children!  n  each 
district. 

Condition   of  school- 
honses. 

Names  of  teachers. 

i 

i 

S 

1 

Amount  paid  to  teach- 
ers per  month. 

Average  attendance  of 
scholars. 

1 

S 

m 

C 

>Z5 

■ 

s 

•a 

1 

• 

a 

h 

e 

• 

1 

i 

0 

d 

■mm 

a 

V 

1.  Segnoyah  district . . 

3 

4 

3 
3 
5 

4 

4 

3 
3 

33 

Poor.. 
Poor.. 

Good.. 
Good.. 
Good.. 

Good.. 

Poor.. 

Good.. 
Poor.. 

WillUmPatton... 
Beadv  Tavlor 

Medinm  .. 
, . .  .do 

•40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
10 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 

62 

54 

SB 

15  1    121 

Jane  Aiken 

...  do  ..... 

%.  Illinois  district 

Wm.  H.  Campbell. 
N.  £.  Bovnton 

— do 

. . .  .do 



"iss" 

m  iie    so  ',  » 

. . .  do  ..... 

J.  Bw  Hitchcock  . . . 

....do 

""\  '    

»    nonfliUnn  dl^tHH   .  - 

E.  F.  Fitceerald. . . 

. .  .do 

""1 

! 

Anna  Pone 

. . .  .do 

108 

ioi  \m 

15      Vi 

"M".  B,  Archer 

do 

4.  Flint  district 

Ruth  Adair 

do 

f" 

Wm.H.  Davis 

....do 

63 

se 

fiO 

15      133 

Nancv  Lvnch 

do 

».  GMng  Snake  dist... 

G.  B.'Bnsbyhead.. 
C.  MoCrartr      

•  •  •  *  J    

. . .  .00 

do 

...1.... 

1 

.     1.... 

Wm.  Thomnson. . . 

. . .  .do 

168 

113  '131  i    25      99 

G.  E.  Trowtrridge. 
L.  O.  MeiiTS 

....do   .... 
....do 

1  ... 

6.  Tahlequah  district . 

Florence  Wilson . . 
lissie  Bates 

Abr.  med. 
do 

1 

144 

85 

96 

90    aoi 

LizKie  Parks 

Bell  Pierson 

Medinm  .. 
. .  .do 

........ 

' 

7.  T)Aln.wftre  district  . . 

E.  B.  Sanders  

.    do 

!>.  "PaniH   

J.  H.  Foreman 

....do 

69 

84 

69 

90  1    1« 

Llszie  KevH 

do 

8.  Saline  district 

Wm.  H.  Tomer. . . 

....do 

81 
69 

69 

.•SO 

15      l» 

.T.f^riflln 

...  .do 

S.Archer 

John  T.  Adair 

A.  K.  Ai^i^ir,      . , , 

Abv.  med. 

Medinm  .. 

. . .  .do  ..... 

!         1 

9.  Coo-we>8ltoo-we  dliit 

81 
39 

69 
39 

39 

30 

15      134 

Susan  Harris 

....do 

15  ,     M 

1.6H 

Total 

1.S80 

866 

734 

TW 

160 

The  superintendent  says :  "  The  prog^ress  of  onr  common  schools  daring  the  past 
year  has  heen  great;  our  people  are  manifesting  the  interest  which  the  importance  of 
the  subject  demands.  It  is  manifest  to  all  thinking  persons  tliat  we  are  trying  to  keep 
pace  with  our  ever-adyancing  age ;  the  hatred  of  men  is  every  day  lessenea  by  tb« 

fradual  improvement  of  osir  people ;  let  us  have  our  high  schools  put  into  opentioo. 
trust  that  when  you  ate  called  upon  to  act  on  this  question  we  shall  all  take  lofty 
ground  and  cast  our  votes  that  the  blessings  of  cAlucation  shall  be  conferred  on  erery 

child  of  the  nation."  

SPENCER  8.  STEPHENS, 
SmperintmdmtPubUeSdMii. 
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Appendix  H. 

SMmeuiof  ail  Indians  of  all  sexes  and  ages  behn^mg  to  the  southern  Indian  distrioty  from 

actual  count  and  the  best  authority,  February  1,  1869. 


00IU5CHB  AMD  KIOWA  AOBXCT. 


C— nfhet: 
PeaneUkaa. 


QnkMdM 
Coecheela 


Tachakeeiiees. 

MmUs 

Dottm 

Apache* 


AlAPAHOK  AND  CHBTKKXX  AOBXCT. 


AnpahoM. 

Cbeyeanes. 


948 
319 
356 


786 
981 


1983 


100 
500 

900 
100 
300 


1800 


360 


IWUmiTA  AOEXCT. 


iAaMbuds: 
Wlehitoa 


Uthim 

Tswacarroet. 


MawarM. 


Gnid  total  of  aU  tribM  and  iMUida. 


360 


998 

94 

99 

193 

984 


3783 


500 

1500 


9000 


147 

50 

400 


507 


9360 


1405 


7638 


Bemarks. 


Acoarate. 

Aocurale. 

Accurate. 

Approximale. 

Approximate. 

Approxiiiiate. 

Approximate. 

786  accurate,  300  approximate. 

Accurate. 


360  accurate,  500  approximate. 
Approximate. 


Accurate. 

Accurate. 

Accurate. 

Accurate. 

Accurate  147  at  Cherokeetown,  G.  K. 

50  at  Cherokeetown,  C.  N. 

400  at  Cherokeetown.  C.  N. 


OfBcijJ. 


Headquarters  Southern  Indiana  District, 
Camp  at  Medicine  Bluf  Creeky  Indian  Jemtory,  February  16, 1869. 

CHA8.  G.  PENNEY, 
Brevet  Ck^tain  United  States  Army^  Disbursing  Officer, 


Appendix  L 

AcmNO  Assistant  Adjutant  General^ 

Headquarters  District  of  Xew  Mexico. 

Major  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  there  arrived  at  this  post  to-day  five  Coyo- 
tarosApachea  (one  a  Mexican  captive,)  accompanied  by  the  governor  and  three  others 
^  the  men  of  Zunie^  the  Apaches  headed  by  their  chief,  Es-cha-pa,  alias  Miguel,  the 
Oie-«y«d.  The  chief  bears  with  him  two  papers,  both  old;  one  given  by  General  Carle- 
tesL  daled  September  11, 1865,  being  a  permit  to  visit  Santa  F^ ;  the  other  given  by  R. 
Pwoek,  Ueatenant  oolonel  Second  California  infantrv,  commanding  post  of  Fort  Good- 
win. Arisooa  Territory,  dated  April  36, 1866,  repreeentmg  him  to  be  a  good  Indian.  Mi- 
pel  slated  that  he  was  once  held  a  prisoner  at  Fort  Sumner,  and  was  set  free ;  that  he 
Msbeeain  the  habit  of  visiting  Santa  F^  everv  year,  except  this  year:  that  his  band  is  a 
■Hdl  one,  being  at  the  Carregas,  north  of  the  Sierra  Blanca  and  this  side  of  the  Rio 
ftteto;  that  ho  has  had  no  connection  with  the  hostUe  tribes,  and  that  his  people  are 
M«  engaged  in  j^anting,  and  desire  to  remain  at  peace  with  us — that  being  the 
«4sct  of  his  visit  here.  I  replied  to  him  that  we  were  now  at  war  with  all  the 
Apaches,  tioc^  being  in  the  field  agMBst  them,  (of  which  he  seemed  to  be 
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aware;)  that  I  coald  only  gaarantee  his  people  from  molestation  of  the  troops  at  this 
post)  and  that  only  so  long  as  I  had  assurances  of  their  good  behavior ;  and  that  if  he 
desired  a  permanent  peace  he  mnst  go  to  Santa  F6,  to  talk  with  the  commanding  gen- 
eral. He  answered  that  he  would  do  that  as  soon  as  his  health,  which  was  bad,  would 
permit  him,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  finished  his  planting :  say  two  months. 

I  then  promised  him  a  paper  stating  his  friendly  expressions,  with  which  to  retnrn 
to  his  home,  to  exhibit  it  to  any  troops  that  might  come  near  him,  and  a<lviaed  him  to 
keep  his  people  at  work  in  their  ranches,  ajiart  from  all  others.  It  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine correctly  whether  the  representations  of  Miguel  be  tnie,  or  whether  his  people 
have  simply  been  driveu  north  by  the  movements  of  troops  below.  His  apiiearauce 
and  manner  were  in  his  favor.  He  seems  to  be  on  friendly  terms  with  the  people  of 
Zunie,  and  desired  the  same  with  the  Navajoes.  He  brought  his  own  interpreter,  the 
language  spoken  by  him  bearing  a  marked  difference  from  the  Navajo,  with  many 
words  the  same. 

I  make  this  report  for  Information,  in  view  of  the  present  state  of  hostilities  with 
the  Apaches. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  W.  EVANS, 
Bvt  Lieut  Coh  Z7.  S.  J.,  Major  3d  Cavalry, 
A  true  copy : 

JNO.  C.  GRAHAM, 
Seo(md  Lieutenant  I'hird  Cavalryy  Past  Adjutant 


Appendix  J. 

Headquarters  District  of  New  Mexico, 

Santa  /Vf,  A'.  J/.,  June  28, 1869. 

Sir:  In  reply  to  your  letter  dated  Fort  Wingate,  June  30,  1869, 1  must  state  that  in 
my  opinion  your  contemplated  visit  to  the  council  to  be  held  between  Apache  and 
Nav^]o  chiefs,  at  Ojo  Caliente,  on  the  5th  proximo,  will  be  attended  with  so  much  of 
personal  danger  to  yourself  as  to  render  a  larger  escort  necessary  than  can  well  be  fur- 
nished you ;  large  escorts  might  also  make  the  Indians  uneasy  and  suspicious  and 
seriously  interfere  with  your  plans  and  intentions  in  being  present. 

I  understand  that  the  Apache  chiefs  intend  to  come  to  Santa  ¥6  at  the  termination 
of  the  council,  in  which  case  a  more  favorable  opportunity  for  communicating  with 
them  on  the  points  mentioned  in  your  letter  will  be  offered. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

GEO.  W.  GETTY, 
Breret  Major  General  Commanding. 
Mr.  Vincent  Colter, 

Secretary  United  States  Indian  Commission. 


InteresHng  scout  among  White  Mountain  Apaches, 

Lieutenant  Colonel  John  Green,  United  States  Army,  furnishes  the  department  of 
California  an  exceedingly  interesting  report  of  a  scout  after  Apaches  among  the  momit- 
ains  of  Arizona  Territory.  We  have  condensed  the  report  as  much  as  |>08sible  withont 
destroying  its  interest.  After  detailing  the  personnel  of  his  command,  the  start  from 
Camp  Gt>odwin,  loss  of  pack-mules,  and  consequent  reduction  of  command,  he  report* 
as  fmlows  from  camp  on  the  Gila  River:    (We  have  suppresse<l  all  non-essentiuU) 

July  29,  owing  to  the  roughness  of  the  trail  yesterday,  and  many  of  the  horses  and 
mules  having  lost  their  shoes,  I  had  to  renmin  in  camp  in  order  to  have  the  animali^ 
re-shod.  I  had  learned  that  tliere  was  a  large  amount  of  com  planted  on  the  Whit<> 
Mountain  River,  for  which  point  I  started  on  the  morning  of  July  IW;  marched  aboat 
eighteen  miles  and  went  into  camp  on  that  stream.  I  started  Lieutenant  Upham  with 
twenty  mounted  men  and  some  scouts  to  look  for  the  corn-fields.  They  n^tumod  in  the 
evening  and  reported  that  they  had  found  some  verv  large  ones,  and  that  the  further 
up  they  went,  the  larger  they  seemed  to  get;  but  tliey  had  not  time  that  evening  to 
explore  further.  About  sunset  a  party  was  discovered  approaching  the  camp,  ^hicb 
proved  to  be  two  white  men  (a  Mr.  Cooley  and  Mr.  Dodd,)  an  Apac-he  chief  (hn-dah- 
Kiss  or  Miguel,)  another  Indian,  and  a  Mexican,  who  lives  with  tneui  and  acts  as  their 
interprett^r.  The  whit-e  men  stated  they  were  prospecting  forbid,  and  had  come,  with 
Miguel,  from  Fort  Wingate,  New  Mexico,  from  the  commandmg  ofHcer  of  which  post 
(Colonel  Kvans)  Miguel  had  a  letter  of  recommendation.  He  had  also  letters  troin 
General  Carleton,  former  commander  of  the  district  of  New  Mexico,  and  Geneiul  Getty, 
present  commander.    I  placed  the  party  under  guard  that  night,  and  ou  the  following; 
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morning  had  a  talk  with  them.  Migael  stated  his  village  ^as  thirty  miles  distant^  on 
the  Rio  Cariga ;  that  he  had  never  been  at  war  with  the  whites^  and  always  wanted 
to  be  at  peace ;  and  that  he  now  saw,  since  the  troops  had  fonnd  their  way  into  that 
eonntry,  it  was  necessary  he  shonld  get  at  a  reservation  where  he  could  be  protected. 
He  also  stated  that  he  had  been  several  times  to  the  posts  in  New  Mexico,  and  had 
always  been  well  treated.  I  then  informed  him  he  did  not  belong  to  New  Mexico,  but 
to  Arizona,  and  that  if  he  wanted  to  make  any  arrangements  witn  the  military  author- 
ities he  most  go  to  camp  McDowell  and  see  the  district  commander.  I  then  told  him 
I  had  nothing  more  to  say,  but  would  send  some  ofiQcers  and  men  with  him  to  his  vil- 
lage, to  see  if  the  white  men  were  trading  arms  and  ammunition  with  them,  as  I  had 
prerionsly  understood;  but  that  if  everytning  was  found  right,  the  officer  in  command 
would  have  a  further  talk  with  him.  I  then  detailed  Captain  Barry,  Lieutenanta 
Upham  and  Calhoun,  and  fifty  mounted  men :  chief  scout  Manuel,  with  eight  of  his 
men ;  Oallegos,  a  ^de ;  and  Mr.  George  Collier,  interpreter,  for  this  pni*pose.  They 
left  my  camp  at  eight  a.  m.,  (this  July  31.)  Believing  that  many  of  these  Indians,  if 
not  all.  had  been  guilty  of  marauding,  I  instmcted  Captain  Barry,  if  possible,  to 
eitenninat-e  the  whole  village,  but  gave  no  positive  orders ;  he  was  to  be  governed  by 
eircnmstances.  Soon  after  Captain  Barry  left,  I  broke  up  camp  and  moved  up  White 
Mountain  River  about  five  miles,  to  where  I  supposed  was  the  central  i>oint8  of  the 
corn  fields,  and  went  into  camp ;  then  detailed  all  the  men,  except  a  small  guard  for 
camp,  and  commenced  to  destroy  the  com.  At  least  one  hundred  acres  of  hue  com, 
jost  in  silk,  were  destroyed,  and  it  took  the  command  nearly  three  days  to  do  it.  I  was 
astonished,  and  could  hardly  believe  that  the  Apache  Indians  could  and  would  culti- 
rate  the  soil  to  such  an  extent ;  and  when  we  consider  their  very  rude  implements, 
and  the  labor  it  reqires  to  dig  the  aceqitias  for  irrigation,  one  cannot  help  but  wonder 
at  their  success.  Their  fields  compare  very  favorably  with  those  of  their  more  civilized 
btethren. 

On  the  night  of  August  1  Captain  Barry  returned  with  his  command,  and  reported  that 
when  he  approached  MiipeVs  village  there  was  a  white  flag  flying  from  every  hut  and 
from  every  prominent  point ;  that  the  men,  women,  and  children,  came  out  to  meet  them, 
and  went  to  work  at  once  to  cut  corn  for  their  horses,  and  showed  such  a  spirit  of  delight 
at  meeting  them  that  the  officers  united  in  saying,  if  they  had  fired  on  them,  tbey 
would  have  been  guilty  of  cold-blooded  murder.  Even  my  chief  scout  Manuel,  who 
his  no  scmples  in  such  matters,  and  whose  mind  was  filled  with  taking  scalps  when 
he  left  camp,  said  he  could  not  have  fired  on  them  after  what  he  saw.  Captain  Barry 
abo  fonnd  that  the  white  men  had  nothing  but  some  provisions  and  implements — being 
what  they  represented  themselves,  prospecting  miners.  Mignel  reiterated  that  he 
wanted  to  go  on  a  reservation  where  he  could  be  protected,  and  Captain  Barry  repeated 
what  I  bad  previously  told  him,  that  he  must  go  to  Camp  McDowell  and  see  tne  dis- 
trict commander.  He  also  gave  him  a  letter  lor  that  purpose.  Miguel  promised  to 
«tart  on  the  following  day,  and  commenced  to  make  preparations  at  once.  The  white 
aen  were  also  to  accompany  him. 

The  Apaches  have  but  few  friends,  and,  I  believe,  no  agent.  Even  the  officers,  when 
am>lied  to  by  them  for  information,  cannot  tell  them  what  to  do.  There  seems  no  set- 
tled policy,  but  a  general  policy  to  kill  them  wherever  found.  I  am  also  a  believer  in 
that,  if  we  go  in  for  extermination ;  but  I  think — and  I  am  sustained  in  my  opinion  by 
moist  of  the  officers  accompanying  my  expedition — ^that  if  Miguel  and  his  band  were 
plaeed  on  a  reservation  properly  managed,  and  had  a  military  post  to  protect  them, 
tbey  would  form  a  nucleus  for  the  civilization  of  the  Apaches,  as  tbey  seem  more  sus- 
ceptible of  it  than  any  tribe  I  have  ever  seen.  I  even  believe  the  Apache,  if  properly 
managed,  could  be  used  against  the  Apache,  and  so  end  the  war  in  a  short  time.  Miguel 
aaid  1^  had  soldiers,  and  would  place  them  at  my  disposal  whenever  I  wanted  them. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  GREEN, 
Major  First  Cavah^,  BvU  Lieut  Col,  U,  S,  A.,  Commanding  Post 


The  department  commander  regards  this  expedition  as  of  great  importance,  and 
commends  the  zeal,  bravery,  and  perseverance  of  the  officers  and  men  who  composed 
it.  He  has  forwarded  a  copy  of  it  to  the  Adjutant  General  for  the  information  of  the 
ConuniMioner  of  Indian  Aflairs,  asking  that  steps  be  taken  to  protect  and  provide  for 
the  friendly  Apaches  in  their  own  country,  and  ne  renews  a  previous  recommendation 
that  an  additional  brevet  be  conferred  on  Colonel  Green,  and  that  Captain  Barry  and 
Lieatenant  Calhoun  be  brevetted  one  grade ;  that  Corporal  John  W.  Ward,  Troop  K, 
PirBt  Cavalry,  and  Private  William  Williams,  Troop  K,  First  Cavalr>-,  have  some  mark 
of  commendation  conferred  upon  them  for  special  gallantry  in  the  field. 
Famlabed  by  command  of  Brevet  M%}or  GenerafOrd. 

JOHN  P.  SHERBURNE, 
Assistant  Adjutant  OenefaU 
35i 
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Appendix  K. 

Fort  McRae,  N.  M.,  Sei}temher  3,  H^f^. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  state  that,  in  compliance  with  instructions  received  fnno 
Major  William  Clinton,  United  States  Army,  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs  for  New 
Mexico,  I  proceeded  toward  Fort  Bayard,  New  Mexico,  to  endeavor  to  communicate 
with  the  southern  Apache  tribes  of  Indians. 

I  immediately  proceeded  to  Fort  McRae,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  commandiDK 
officer  of  the  post.  Brevet  Lieutenant  Colonel  J.  C.  Gilmore,  Thirty-eighth  United  Stat<r« 
Infantry,  I  found  some  Mexicans  who  were  willing  to  go  to  the  chi^  and  endeavor  t« 
bring  him  in.  After  three  days,  Loco,  chief  of  the  Mimbres  tribe,  came,  accompaDied 
by  three  warriors  and  four  squaws.  I  then,  through  the  means  of  interpreters,  had  a 
talk  with  them,  at  which  the  officers  of  the  post  were  present.  From  this  interview  I 
learned  that  he  (Loco)  is  willing  to  abandon  the  war  path,  and  says  he  can  speak  for 
all  of  his  tribe.  He  says  that  tney  want  peace,  and  good  peace,  and  no  lie,  (as  he  ex- 
presses himself.)  Loco  also  says  that  Lopez,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Gila  Apachea,  who 
range  in  the  Burro  Mountains,  is  at  his  camp,  and  that  Lopez's  tribe  are  willing  to  coav 
in  after  they  see  what  becomes  of  Loco.  Lo^z  could  not  be  persuaded  to  come  in  and 
have  a  talk,  but  said  Loco  could  speak  for  him. 

In  speaking  of  what  they  wanted.  Loco  says  ti^ey  want  to  plant  near  the  Cuchio  Negro, 
where  they  used  to  plant  before  they  were  driven  away ;  also  to  hunt  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Mimbres  Mountains  as  far  south  as  old  Fort  Thorn,  and  as  far  as  the  mountains 
east  of  the  Rio  Grande,  known  as  the  Sierra  del  Caballos,  and  to  a  distance  of  twent> 
miles  north  of  Fort  McRae.  They  want  to  have  the  fort  left  here  for  their  protection. 
They  appear  very  willing  to  make  peace,  and  I  think  that  wit^  proper  care  and  bv 
treating  them  honestly  and  justly,  tne  whole  of  the  Apache  tribes  may  be  brought  in 
from  the  war  path.  I  am  confident  that  this  Loco  and  his  tiibe  are  the  ones  that  bare 
been  committing  the  depredations  north  and  southwest  of  this  point,  as  some  of  the 
warriors  are  wounded. 

In  my  opinion,  no  better  place  could  be  had  to  negotiate  with  them  from  than  thi», 
for  should  yon  go  out  to  them  with  troops,  they  will  hide,  and  if  you  go  alone  yoa  aiv 
not  apt  to  return.  Loco  has  promised  to  remain  camped  where  he  now  is,  until  I  hear 
from  this  letter  and  know  your  wishes.  Not  having  any  funds  or  goods,  and  no  au- 
thority to  ijromise  anything,  it  is  impossible  to  oaiTy  out  my  instructions. 

I  would  also' strongly  recommend  that  immediate  action  be  taken,  as  we  can  now 
conmiunicate  with  lul  the  tribes  from  this  point,  which  I  deem  the  most  practicable 
one,  and  perhaps  save  many  valuable  lives  and  much  property. 

If  this  opportunity  is  lost  it  will  be  almost  impossible  to  again  allay  their  suspicion, 
and  J  would  beg  that  if  anything  is  to  be  done  with  them,  it  be  done  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 
I  would  request  an  answer  to  this  communication  as  soon  as  practicable. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 
I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

CHAS.  E.  DREW, 
Fir8t  Lieutenant  U,  S,  A,,  IndioM  AgetL 
Hon.  £.  S.  Parker, 

Commissionei'  of  Indian  Affairs,  Waakington,  D.  C, 


Appendix  L. 

Fort  McRae,  N.  M.,  October  11.  \^. 

Sir  ;  1  have  the  honor  to  make  the  following  report  of  a  council  on  the  10th  with 
the  following  named  chiefis  of  the  Apaches,  viz :  Loco,  Victoria,  Lopez,  Chastine,  and 
one  whose  name  I  cannot  write  or  pronounce.  * 

The  first  three  I  have  met  twice  before.  The  last  two  are  of  the  tribe  known  as  the 
Mogollon  Apaches. 

There  were  some  forty  warriors,  and  I  saw  lookouts  on  almost  every  hill,  besides  a 
guard  over  their  animals  about  half  a  mile  distant. 

The  council  was  held  on  the  outskirts  of  a  small  Mexican  town  called  Cafiada  Ala- 
mosa, which  is  the  northern  boundary  of  what  they  want  for  a  reservation.  Loco 
seems  to  be  the  head  of  all,  and  does  all  the  talking.  Previous  to  my  going  to  see  them 
this  time  he  sent  four  of  his  men  to  me  for  rations  to  enable  them  to  cross  tbe  conntr>' 
to  get  some  chiefs  of  the  Mescaleros  to  come  and  see  me.  I  gave  them  Are  days— they 
expected  to  be  gone  twelve.  All  the  tribes  mentioned  were  oifce  under  one  chief  called 
Mangus  Coloraao,  who  was  killed  by  the  California  troops  while  a  prisoner.  The  sou 
of  this  chief  was  at  the  council,  but  is  not  a  chief.  Since  nis  death  tney  separated  and 
are  under  different  chiefe,  and  take  their  name  from  the  mountains  where  they  nnfie. 
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They  only  kuow  themselves  as  Apaches.    Loco  says  they  will  all  come  in  from  the  war 
path  if  their  Great  Father  will  give  them  food  and  clothing. 

I  cannot  make  them  understand  why  I  cannot  give  them  blankets  and  tobacco  now  ; 
they  gay  it  is  much  cold  and  they  need  them.  I  told  them  their  Great  Father  was  a  long 
way  oflfand  it  wonld  take  a  long  time  to  get  them,  and  they  say  they  will  wait  until 
I  bear  from  their  Great  Father.    They  say  I  must  hear  pretty  soon. 

The  Millions  had  fine  animals,  and  they  are  in  good  condition.  I  was  told  by  a 
Mexican  there  were  eighty-four  warriors  of  this  tribe  heyond  the  Hot  Sprines,  and  one 
haodred  and  thirty-two  of  the  members,  besides  women  and  children.  He  thought 
there  must  be  four  hundred  in  all.  They  were  verv  suspicious,  aud  all  came  well  armed, 
a  great  many  with  guns,  the  rest  with  lances  and  bows.  I  could  not  get  them  into  town 
M I  did  before,  on  account  of  a  citizen  scout  of  twenty-five  men,  under  Captain  J.  M. 
Ballard,  acting  under  General  Order  No.  1,  issued  by  his  excellency  Governor  Pile. 
Tbey  came  into  town  while  the  chiefs  were  with  me  in  a  house  having  a  talk.  The 
scoat  behaved  well,  and  moved  out  of  town  at  my  request.  The  Indians,  however, 
took  every  precaution  to  prevent  a  surprise,  and  were  very  restless,  with  the  exception 
of  those  who  had  met  me  before.  It  is  impossible  to  get  near  them  with  soldiers,  they 
are  so  sn^icious. 

The  commanding  ofilcer  of  this  post,  Brevet  M^jor  Shorkley,  Fifteenth  Infantry,  was 
present  at  thia  connciL  The  Indians  did  not  come  in  as  they  agreed  until  I  went  with 
my  interpreter  a  mile  or  more  from  t-own  to  meet  them. 

The  Mogollons  are  the  ones  that  have  been  committing  depredations  below  Fort 
Ciunmings  and  vicinity. 

The  Mescaleros  commit  the  murders  about  St.  Augustine  Springs  and  Pass.  All  the 
warriore  I  have  seen  are  young  and  hardy,  and  a  great  many  of  them  have  been  wounded. 
1  think  it  would  be  less  expense  to  the  government  to  feed  and  clothe  them  than  to  let 
tbem  run  as  they  do  now. 

There  have  not  been  so  many  t4)gether  as  at  present  for  several  years,  and  something 
oQ/^ht  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  clotliing  and  blankets  now.  This  is  the  time  of  year 
tiiey  feel  the  need  of  such  things,  and  in  my  opinion,  if  these  that  are  here  now  could 
be  placed  somewhere  and  fixed  up  a  little,  it  wonld  be  the  means  of  bringing  a  great 
many  more,  which,  perhaps,  could  not  be  done  next  spring. 

I  have  been  among  them  three  times  now,  and  do  not  feel  disposed  to  go  again  with- 
oQt  something  to  give  them  in  the  way  of  clothing. 

They  are  getting  together  in  such  numbers,  that  if  they  are  not  kept  at  peace  they 
will  be  able  to  give  the  troops  in  this  vicinity  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  besides  the  loss 
of  life  and  propertv. 

I  would  eamestiy  request  that  you  urge  the  department  to  do  something  at  once, 
and  give  me  definite  instructions  in  the  matter. 

Loco  says  he  will  keep  what  there  now  are  together  where  they  now  are,  which  is  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Sierra  Negrette  Mountains  and  the  Hot  Springs,  and  will  also  tr^*^ 
aad  get  as  many  more  of  them  as  he  can.  I  am  certain  that  Lk>co  means  peace,  but  he 
will  have  bard  work  to  keep  some  of  them,  as  I  believe  Victoria  is  not  disposed  to  do 
«>  if  he  can  keep  enough  warriors  with  him.  At  present  he  has  a  very  small  band  and 
eao  do  nothing  unless  some  of  the  others  get  discontented.  There  will  probably  be 
depredations  committed  in  difierent  places  by  members  of  this  same  tribe,  although 
tbey  have  to  shoulder  a  great  deal  done  by  the  Mexicans,  for  instance,  the  killing  of 
the  mail-carrier  near  Partge,  of  which  mention  is  made  in  the  Santa  F6  papers. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfnllv,  your  obedient  servant,  

CHAS.  E.  DREW, 
Fint  Lieutenant  U.  8,  A,,  Indian  Agent, 
UnjofT  Wm.  Clinton,  U.  S.  A., 

Smperimtmdent  of  Indian  Affair$j  Xew  Mexico, 


Appendix  M. 

Fort  McRae,  Nkw  Mexico,  December  1, 1869. 

Sni:  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  I  have  visited  the  Indians  of  my  agency  twice 
thb  month,  and  find  that  they  still  wish  to  be  placed  on  a  reservation,  and  not  be  dis- 
turbed by  any  one.  On  my  first  visit  they  were  onlv  five  miles  from  Canada  Alamosa ; 
within  the  past  ten  days  they  have  broken  up  their  camp  and  moved  to  the  Hot 
i^pringa,  twenty  miles  ttom  their  former  camp.  I  was  in  their  camp  two  days  this 
wwk,  and  find  them  in  a  destitute  condition.  I  have  given  them  some  com,  but  as  yet 
i»  meat.  I  hardly  know  what  to  do.  It  is  certain  they  must  be  fed  regular,  or  they 
must  tieal  or  starve.  I  believe  they  would  do  as  near  right  as  any  of  them  do  if  placed 
oD  a  reaervation.  At  present  they  stay  together  in  one  place,  wiUing  to  make  a  peace, 
bat  in  danger  of  being  attacked  by  any  scout  that  takes  a  notion  to  go  there,  as  every 
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one  in  this  section  of  the  country  knows  where  they  are,  and  the  commanding  officers 
of  all  the  posts  near  have  heen  informed  of  the  fact  hv  letter. 

The  position  I  am  in  is  very  unpleasant — ^not  heing  able  to  promise  anything  to  them— 
and  they,  like  a  lot  of  children,  always  expecting  something. 

I  would  respectfully  request  that  you  lay  this  matter  before  the  department  with  the 
request  that  some  action  bo  taken  immediately. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

CHA8.  E.  DREW, 
First  Lieutenant  U.  8.  A.,  Agent  for  Southern  Apaeket. 
Migor  Wm.  Cunton,  U.  8.  A., 

Superintendent  of  Indian  AffairSf  Santa  F4,  If.  li. 


Indorsement, 

Office  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs. 

Santa  Fi,  N.  M.,  December  9,  iS&. 

Respectfully  forwarded  to  the  honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs.  I  aeree 
entirely  with  Lieutenant  Drew,  and  think  that  with  proper  encouragemeut  tneae 
Indians  might  be  made  to  cultivate  the  soil  instead  of  roaming  around  pillaging,  u 
necessity  compels  them  to  do  at  present. 

WM.  CLINTON, 
Major  U,  S,  A,,  Superintendent  Indi€tn  Affairs  for  New  Mexico. 


Appendix  N. 

Headquarters  Fort  McRae,  N.  M.,  December  25, 1869. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  ask  the  consideration  of  the  commanding  general  to  the 
following  statement  of  Indian  affairs,  as  relates  to  the  Apache  Indians,  now  gatheretl 
in  considerable  numbers  at  or  near  Alamosa,  a  Mexican  town,  twenty-eight  miles  north 
of  west  of  Fort  McRae.  These  Indians,  through  Loco,  principal  chief  of  all  the  Apscbes. 
have  been  gathered  together  and  kept  near  where  they  now  are  under  the  conditiooh 
of  an  agreement  or  treaty  made  with  them  by  Lieutenant  Drew,  United  States  Anaj. 
Indian  agent,  on  the  10th  day  of  October  last. 

These  Indians,  (who)  I  believe  have  faithfully  kept  every  condition  of  the  agreement 
made  with  them,  and  evince  an  earnest  purpose  of  remaining  permanently  at  peace. 
and  upon  the  reservation  designated.  But  they  expect  the  issues  of  clothing,  blanketb, 
&c.,  as  was  agreed  upon,  which  was  to  be  made  before  the  expiration  of  three  inontb2> 
from  the  time  of  treaty.    Tills  time  is  nearly  passed. 

They  are  in  an  immediate  need  of  an  issue  of  blankets,  &c.,  and  I  believe  if  the  mat 
is  not  Hoon  made  it  will  be  impossible  to  keep  them  longer  together  and  at  peace ;  they 
must  scatter,  and  as  a  necessity  revive  their  old  warfare,  a  condition  of  affairs  for  wbicb 
I  must  think  the  government  would  now  be  responsible.  I  am  informed  by  Lieutenant 
Drew,  and  also  by  his  interpreter,  Mr.  Patterson,  a  man  of  excellent  character,  that  Ix>eo 
.assured  them  all  the  Apaches  would  come  with  liim  ;  that  Cochise,  chief  of  the  Apaebe» 
ranging  between  Fort  Bayan  and  Tucson,  has  sent  him  word  that  if  the  govemment 
would  give  them  as  to  the  Naviyoes,  and  protect  them,  that  he  and  all  his  wanior» 
would  join  him.  This  would  secure  peace  throughout  Southern  Mexico.  I  have  visited 
these  Indians,  and  am  fully  persuaded  that  they  will  come  upon  the  reservation  and 
remain  permanently  at  peace,  if  the  conditions  of  agreement  are  complied  with  by  the 

fovemment.  In  view  of  the  above  facts,  and  the  govemment  interest  at  stoke,  and 
nowing  too  that  very  diverse  statements  are  made  in  relation  to  these  Indians,  bj 
parties  more  or  less  interested,  and  for  the  information  of  the  district  commander,  I 
make  this  statement.  • 

I  am  perhaps  unwisely  trusting  these  Indians  as  at  peace  with  ua,  certainly  sot 
making  war  upon  them,  and  I  most  respectfully  ask  instructions. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfidly,  your  obedient  servant, 

GEO.  SHORKLET, 
Captain  l^th  I^fantrg  and  Brevet  Major  U.  S.  J.,  Commanding  PmU 

The  Acting  Adjutant  General, 

District  of  New  Mexico, 

Official: 

WILLUM  A.  K0BB£, 
Brecet  Mitfor  U.  S,  A.,  A.  J.  A,  Oeurel 
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IiuUn'9ementa, 

Headquarters  District  of  New  Mexico, 
Santa  Fi,  N.  M,,  January  4, 1870. 

Bespectftilly  forwarded  for  the  information  of  the  migor  general  commanding  the 
department. 

N^jor  Ch'nton,  Buperintendent  of  Indian  affairs  for  this  Territory,  has  informed  me 
that  a  smaU  snm  (f^,800)  has  heen  placed  at  his  disposal  hy  the  Commissioner  to  be 
expended  for  the  benefit  of  these  Indians. 

The  commanding  officer,  Fort  McRae,  has  been  furnished  with  an  official  copy  of  the 
iodonement  of  the  Adjutant  General  of  the  Army,  dated  Washington.  December  2, 1869, 
on  a  copy  of  report  made  to  the  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs,  by  Lieutenant  Charles 
E.  Drew,  Indian  agent,  of  a  council  held  at  Fort  McRae,  New  Mexico,  October  10, 1869, 
with  the  Apache  chiefe.  Loco,  Victoria,  &c. 

It  is  probable  the  information  above  referred  to  had  not  reached  Captain  Shorkley  at 
the  time  the  within  communication  was  written. 

GEO.  W.  GETTY, 
Brwet  Mt^  General  Commanding. 

Headquarters  Department  of  the  Missouri, 

St  Louis,  Mo,,  January  14, 1870. 

Respectfully  forwarded  for  the  information  of  the  Lieutenant  Greneral  commanding 
the  mUitary  diviaiou  of  the  Missouri. 

J.  M.  SCHOFIELD, 
Major  General  U,  S.  A,,  Commanding. 

Headquarters  M.  D.  Missouri, 

Chicago,  January  17, 1870. 

Respectfolly  referred  headquarters  army,  for  the  information  of  Commissioner  of 
Iidian  Afl^ra. 

P.  H.  SHERIDAN, 
Lieutenant  General, 

Adjutant  General  ^s  Office, 

Washington,  January  24, 1870. 

Official  copy  respectfully  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

E.  D.  TOWNSEND, 

Adjutant  General. 


Appendix  O. 

Fort  McRae,  New  Mexico,  January  5, 1870. 

Maior  :  I  have  the  honor  to  make  my  monthly  report  of  the  Southern  Apache 
sgency,  for  the  month  of  December,  1869.  Since  the  8th  of  November,  1869, 1  have 
been  giving  these  Indians  com  in  small  quantities,  and  since  December  6  have  is- 
sued Iwef  at  the  rate  of  one-half  (or  less)  ration,  and  shall  continue  to  do  so  until  I  re- 
ceive  instructions  to  the  contraiy.  I  found  this  small  issue  necessary,  in  order  to  pro- 
tect these  Indians  from  great  suffering,  and,  in  some  instances,  starvation. 

I  assomed  this  responsibility,  as  it  was  the  only  way  I  could  see  to  keep  these  Indians 
tocethcr.    I  hope  my  action  will  meet  the  approval  of  the  department. 

1  hoped  to  receive  definite  instructions  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  these  Indians 
ew  this.  Not  receiving  any,  and  construing  the  instructions  I  have  received  from  the 
department  to  warrant  me  in  using  every  legitimate  measure  at  my  command  to  bring 
mnt  a  permanent  peace  with  the  Sonthern  Apache  Indians,  is  the  reason  of  my  action 
thus  far.  I  have  been  successful  beyond  my  greatest  hopes  in  treating  with  these  Indi- 
ans, and  if  I  can  only  have  support  in  carrying  out  the  few  promises  Inave  made  them, 
1  kave  no  doubt  that  these  Indians,  who  for  a  long  number  of  years  have  been  the  ter- 
ror of  this  country'',  can  be  made  to  live  on  a  reservation,  and  leave  New  Mexico  iu  com- 
pttative  peace. 

On  the  \st  instant  I  visited  the  camp  of  these  Indians  and  remained  three  days,  and 
lud  talks  with  Loco,  Victore,  Salvadore,  and  the  other  principal  men  of  the  Mimbres 
and  MogoUon  Apaches.  They  seem  to  thoroughly  understand  the  feelings  of  the  gov- 
(nwient,  and  they  frequently  spoke  of  their  reacuness  to  comply  with  all  the  require- 
ttaits  made  of  them. 

The  most  of  the  Indians  in  my  charge  are  of  the  Mimbres  tribe,  (except  the  Mo- 
^UooK, about  forty  m  nxmiber,  under  Chastine.)  I  should  judge  the  number  to  be  over 
three  hnndnsd,  all  recognizing  Loco  as  their  head  chief. 
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Before  visiting  their  camp  on  the  first  instant,  I  was  informed  that  several  horseR 
and  cattle  had  been  stolen  from  San  Jos^,  and  that  the  citizens  accused  Loco's  people  of 
being  the  thieves.  On  my  arrival  at  the  camp  I  informed  Loco  of  the  £ftet.  He  de- 
nied any  knowledge  of  the  case,  and  took  measures  at  once  to  find  out  the  truth  of  the 
matter — sent  Salvadore,  a  son  of  the  chief  Mangus  Colorado,  and  ten  or  twelve  others 
to  look  for  the  trail.  On  the  following  day,  Salvadore  reported  to  me  tliat  he  had  fol- 
lowed the  trail  of  the  stolen  cattle,  and  that  he  was  convinced  that  Navajoes,  or  Mex- 
icans, stole  the  stock,  and  if  I  would  go  with  him,  or  send  some  one,  he  would  track 
them  to  their  camp,  in  order  to  show  that  the  Apaches  did  not  have  anything  to  do 
with  it.  Being  satisfied,  I  made  no  further  inquiries.  Mexican  thieves  are  contmnally 
stealiiig  from  the  citizens  along  the  Rio  Grancfe,  and  then  start  in  pursuit  of  the  Indi- 
ans. This  is  a  notorious  fact ;  and  time  and  again  they  have  been  exposed  in  their  vil- 
lanous  efforts  to  saddle  their  rascality  on  the  Indians.  These  thieves  nang  around  the 
camp  of  the  Indians  and  see  what  marks  and  brands  are  on  their  animals,  and  then 
claim  them  as  their  property. 

This  trick  has  been  exposed  on  two  occasions,  and  gives  me  a  great  deal  of  trouble, 
and  requires  careful  dealing  with  the  Indians,  in  order  to  keep  down  misunderstandings. 

While  on  this  subject  I  shall  state  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  Indians  in  my  charge  hare 
committed  no  depredations  on  the  citizens  along  the  Rio  Grande  since  I  held  the  fii^t 
interview  in  September  last,  and  if  any  confidence  in  their  professions  of  friendship 
can  be  taken  into  consideration,  I  cannot  doubt  but  what  they  wiU  comply  with  all 
their  promises.  They  certainly  have  done  so  thus  far,  and  their  anxiety  to  be  placed 
on  a  reservation  is  proof  of  their  acting  in  good  faith. 

I  cannot  too  earnestly  call  your  attention  to  the  necessity  of  doing  something  for 
these  Indians  at  once. 

In  September  last  they  promised  to  wait  until  the  10th  of  January,  1870,.for  the  gov- 
ernment to  take  some  action  in  their  case,  and  notwithstanding  many  urgent  reports  I 
have  made  on  the  subject,  I  am  yet  without  definite  instructions.  They  are  growing 
more  uneasy  and  rostive  every  day.  They  ask  for  a  place  to  be  set  apart  for  them  to 
plant  and  raise  com  and  wheat,  for  tools  to  cultivate  with,  hoes,  axes,  &c. 

Spring  is  approaching,  and  in  two  months  time  they  want  seed  and  a  chance  to  plant 

Food  and  clothing  aro  indispensable,  and  if  they  do  not  get  them  soon,  they  will  be 
compelled  to  disperse  in  small  bands  in  searoh  of  game. 

I  have  issued  in  small  quantities,  but  the  amount  has  been  insufficient  to  feed  them 
all.  But  with  what  they  could  kill,  there  has  been  barely  sufficient  to  support  them. 
They  have  repeatedly  informed  me  that  they  onjy  wished  to  be  treated  as  the  Navi^oes 
are ;  with  this  they  would  be  perfectly  satisfied. 

They  aro  well  posted  in  regiu^d  to  the  Navigoes,  and  know  all  about  the  reservation 
system. 

Loco  informed  me  that  Cochif,  chief  of  the  Gila  Apaches,  who  is  known  to  be  the 
most  daring  robber  and  blood-thirsty  of  the  Apaches,  had  said  he  would  come  in  and 
Join  him  as  soon  as  a  treaty  was  msMle,  but  he  wishes  to  be  satisfied  that  there  is  no 
treachery  about  it,  and  that  if  he  comes  in  will  not  be  betrayed  and  killed  as  his  peo- 
ple have  been  in  times  past. 

Loco  thinks  that  several  thousand  Indians  could  be  got  together  in  a  few  months,  if 
they  can  have  the  assurance  that  they  wUl  be  cared  for,  and  furnished  clothing  and  food, 
and  implements  to  cultivate  the  soil. 

They  are  particularly  anxious  to  have  the  limits  of  the  reservation  properly  defined, 
and  to  know  that  they  are  si^e  from  molestation  by  **  Posses,'^  organized  under  Greneral 
Order  No.  1,  of  which  they  seem  to  be  in  constant  dread. 

Scouting  parties  from  Chihuahua,  and  who  are  paid  a  premium  for  Indian  scalps,  are 
also  allowed  to  hunt  for  Indians  in  this  Territory.  A  party  from  Hamas,  Chihuahua, 
a  few  days  since  threatened  to  attack  these  Indians.  They  were  warned  by  General 
Mason,  commanding  Fort  Bayard,  not  to  do  so,  but  they  left  the  Mimbres,  with  the 
avowed' intention  of  attacking  the  camp.  I  was  informed  of  this  by  M%jor  Shorkley, 
commanding  this  post,  who  received  notice  from  General  Mason,  and  I  remained  in  their 
camp  two  days  to  prevent  such  an  outrage.  It  seems  to  ma  that  some  measures  should 
be  taken  at  once  to  prevent  citizens  of  another  government,  with  whom  we  are  at 
peace,  from  committing  outrages  hpon  people  that  are  looked  upon  by  this  goverumeut 
as  its  wards. 

If  allowed  to  hunt  Indians  at  all  in  this  country,  they  should  be  made  to  know  that 
Indians  on  a  reservation  are  not  to  be  molested.  It  will  be  impossible  to  establish  a 
permanent  peace  with  these  Indians  if  straggling  bands  of  citizens  from  old  Mexico 
are  suffered  to  roam  through  at  will  and  attack  these  Indians  whenever  tmd  wherever 
found,  and  under  any  and  all  circumstances — people,  too,  who  hunt  Indians  only  for 
the  few  paltry  dollars  they  receive  for  the  scalp.  . 

These  people  care  not  a  straw  for  the  depredations  committed  in  this  or  any  other 
country ;  they  work  for  the  money  a  scalp  brings,  and  one  from  a  friendly  Indian  is 
worth  as  much  as  one  of  any  other.  I  call  your  attention  to  this  iactj  as  it  may  even- 
tually lead  to  an  endless  amount  of  trouble  if  allowed  to  go  on. 
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I  cannot  close  this  report  without  again  urging  you  to  give  me  deAnite  instructions 
in  regard  to  these  Indians.  They  are  naked ;  how  am  I  to  clothe  tliein  ?  Thcjy  want 
bhiukcts;  where  and  how  am  I  to  get  them  f  They  have  nothing  to  live  on  save  the 
stinted  ration  I  have  given  them,  which  is  not  sntficieiit  to  feed  half  the  Indians  under 
my  charge. 

3Iost  of  those  found  in  camp  are  women  and  chihlren,  and  their  destitute  condition 
should  not  fail  to  excite  the  commiseration  of  any  who  sees  them.  If  I  could  issue  to 
tho  Indians  I  now  have  here,  and  who  have  heen  patiently  waitin«(  four  montlis  for 
wmethin^  to  be  done  with  and  for  them,  blankets,  clothing,  and  tanning  utensils,  I 
fwl  safe  in  assuring  you  that  I  could  and  would  have  in  a  few  mouths  three  or  four 
times  as  many  as  I  now  have. 

These  Indians  are  jeah>us  of  the  Nava^joes ;  they  think  them  better  treated  and  cared 
for  than  they  are,  and,  like  children,  they  think  they  ought  to  have  the  same  ;  and,  if 
they  do  not  get  it,  think  they  are  badly  treated,  and  suspect  they  are  being  trapped 
into  some  place  to  be  slaughtered ;  treatment  of  which  they  have  had  bitter  experience 
iu  time  past. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

CHAS.  E.  DREW, 
First  Lieutenant  United  States  Armyy  Agent  Southern  Apaches, 

H^or  William  Clinton,  U.  8.  A., 

Superintendent  Indian  AffairSj  Santa  F4,  New  Mexico. 


Office  Superintkndent  of  Indian  Affairs, 

Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico,  January  13, 1870. 

Respectfully  forwarded. 

Lientenant  Drew  was  instructed,  October  6,  1839,  to  issue  food  in  small  quantities  to 
hiis  India&ns,  which  instructiims  he  must  have  received,  as  he  (piotes  the  authority  on 
his  vonchers  for  November  and  December. 

I  fully  agree  with  Lieutenant  Drew  that  these  Indians  should  be  attended  to  as  soon 
aA  iHjssible.  I  suppose  it  is  now  too  late  to  get  farming  implements  from  the  States  iu 
time  to  l>e  of  service  for  this  yeaHs  cn>p.  But  a  reservation  should  be  laid  otf  for  them 
and  tools  furnished,  so  that  they  could  prepare  their  farms  for  the  next  year,  and  when 
toulA  are  fnmisheil,  I  would  reconnnend  that  only  such  tools  as  they  understand  work- 
ing; with,  viz:  hoes,  gnibbiug  hoes,  axes,  and  spades,  be  furnished  them  at  present. 
Taptaiu  Bennett,  agent  for  the  Navajoes,  complains  that  he  has  quite  a  number  of 
hioken  plows,  harrows,  grain  drills,  &.c.,  &c.,  which  he  can  make  no  use  of,  as  the 
ImUans  do  not  understand  working  with  them. 

I  liave  furnished  General  Getty  with  a  copy  of  so  much  of  this  report  as  refers  to 
Mexicans  crossing  into  our  country. 

WM.  CLINTON, 
Major  U.  8,  A.,  Supt,  of  Indian  Affairs  for  New  Mexico. 


Appendix  P. 

Office  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs, 

Santa  Fi,  N.  if.,  January  5,  1870. 

I  would  further  state  that  a  copy  of  your  communication  of  the  22d  ultimo,  iu 
which  yon  inform  me  that  a  requisition  has  been  made  for  $2,500  for  the  pu^pose  of 
MiUisting  those  Indians,  has  been  forwarded  to  Lieutenant  Drew,  with  instructions 
that  he  ascertain  for  what  prices  com  and  beef,  the  principal  articles  they  stand  in 
aenl  of,  can  be  furnished  them. 

These  bands  of  Indians  have  for  a  long  time  kept  the  whole  of  the  southwestern 
part  of  this  Territ-ory,  and  also  the  southeast  part  of  Arizona,  in  a  state  of  constant 
AlariD.  Cochise,  the  chief  spoken  of,  is  now  said  to  be  ranging  about  ths  Apache  Pass, 
to  the  dreafi  of  all  who  have  to  travel  that  way. 

Tbi")  Cochise  has  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  bravest  Indians  in  the  country, 
in  bbort,  a  man  without  fear. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  ol^edient  servant, 

WM.  CLINTON, 
Major  U,  S.  A.,  Supt.  of  Indian  Affairs  for  New  Mexico 
Hon.  £.  8.  Parker, 

C4nnmiatnoner  of  Indian  Affairs,   Wa^hingtan^  D.  C. 
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Office  Sdperintedent  Indian  Affairr, 

Santa  Fc\  N.  i/.,  (klober  6,  l-til*. 

Sir:  Your  communication  of  September  29,  1869,  has  been  receivefi,  and  will  Ik-  fur 
warded  to  the  department  for  instructions.  I  have  not  money  suDleient  on  hami  t 
do  anythiuf;  of  any  account  for  them  in  the  way  of  clothing  them,  nor  do  I  think  it  .il 
visabie  that  they  should  be  clothed  until  you  are  satistied  that  they  intend  to  w-rtl.- 
on  a  reservation. 

At  the  same  time,  I  would  issue  food  to  them  in  small  qu antics,  for  which  pur|Hi^- 
you  should  have  money  enough  on  hand  for  the  prewmt,  and  you  can  make  a  requisi- 
tion for  more  should  you  stand  in  need. 

In  making  your  requisition,  you  will  bear  in  mind  that  the  amount  I  have  on  hanti 
is  very  small. 

"  Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

WM.  CLINTON, 
^  Major  U.  S,  A.,  Superintendent 

Lieut.  C.  E.  Drew,  U.  S.  A. 

Indian  Agent,  Fort  McRea,  N.  M. 


[D. — Rej)ort  of  Vincent  Colyer  on  Alaska.    See  page  975.] 


E 

Washington,  D.  C,  June^  1869. 

Gentlemen:  In  compliance  with  your  request  I  take  great  pleasure 
in  submitting  for  your  consideration  the  following  views  regarding  wliat 
I  conceive  to  be  the  wisest  policy  that  can  be  pursued  toward  the  Indians 
at  the  present  time.  The  civilization  of  the  natives  is  a  subject  that  lias 
engaged  the  attention  of  philanthropists  and  Christians  ever  suice  the 
discovery  of  America ;  yet  we  seem  to  be  to-day  nearly  as  remote  from 
an  acknowledged  satisfactory  practical  solution  of  the  question  as 
Columbus  was  when  he  landed  upon  the  island  of  San  Salvador,  tlim* 
hundred  and  seventy-seven  years  ago.  Among  the  prominent  canst*s  of 
failure  in  the  efforts  that  have  from  time  to  time  been  made  to  retlaim 
the  American  savages  from  a  state  of  barbarism  may  be  mentioned  the 
salient  fact  that  no  consistent,  just,  and  benignant  national  policy  has 
ever  been  inaugurated  and  persistently  adhered  to  for  any  great  length 
of  time.  Numerous  treaties  have  been  made  with  the  ditt'erent  triUs 
and  the  negotiations  attended  by  the  observance  of  all  the  diplomatic 
forms  and  ceremonies  practiced  among  independent,  absolute  natioual- 
ities.  In  some  instances,  however,  these  treaties,  before  they  were  rati- 
lied  and  carried  into  eftect,  have  been  so  altered  and  amended  as  to  very 
materially  change  their  original  signification,  and  this  without  the  Siiuc 
tion  or  knowledge  of  the  Indians.  In  other  cases  the  failure  of  appro- 
priations, or  the  malfeasance  or  negligence  of  unscrupulous  or  unfaitli 
ful  agents,  has  prevented  a  strict  adherence  to  treaty  stipulations,  aiul 
this  has,  of  course,  occasioned  dissatisfaction  among  the  Indians,  as  they 
expect  every  promise  to  be  fulfilled  to  the  letter,  and  when  this  is 
not  done  they  regard  the  non-compliance  as  a  willful  violation  of  gwnl 
faith  and  integrity.  No  excuse  or  explanation  of  unavoidable  accidents, 
or  delays  contravening  the  possibility  of  a  literal  fulfillment  of  a  compact, 
has  the  slightest  weight  with  them,  and  for  this  reason  no  i>le(l{res 
should  be  made  to  Indians  when  there  is  not  an  absolute  certainty  as  Xo 
the  power  of  executing  them. 

The  policy  adopted  toward  the  aborigines  by  the  early  colonists  of 
New  England,  Virginia,  and  Georgia  was  eminently  humane  and  praise- 
worthy, and  the  preliminary  labors  of  missionaries  among  them  were 
attended  with  results  decidedly  favorable.  Unfortunately,  however, 
the  ultimate  success  of  their  etforts  to  civilize  and  elevate  the  moral 
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character  of  the  Indians  was  then,  as  has  often  been  the  case  since, 
thwarted  by  the  machinations  of  avaricious  and  designing  white  men, 
who,  for  the  accomplishment  of  their  own  selfish  purposes,  have  incul- 
cated and  practiced  among  these  simple-minded  children  of  the  forest 
all  the  vices  that  disgrace  civilized  society ;  and  these  baneful  adverse 
inflaences  have  generally  preponderated  over  the  teachings  of  better 
men,  and  the  Indians  have  retrograded  upon  the  scale  of  human  progress 
to  a  position  &r  beneath  that  which  they  occupied  before  they  came  in 
contact  with  the  pale  faces. 

A  wide  diversity  of  opinion  exists  among  the  masses  of  the  thinking 
people  of  the  United  States  at  the  present  day  in  regard  to  the  wisest 
course  to  be  pursued  by  the  government  toward  the  prairie  tribes. 
That  these  merciless  freebooters  have  often  made  war  upon  our  people 
without  any  snfiicient  cause  and  have  cost  us  many  valuable  lives 
and  a  great  expenditure  of  public  money  during  the  past  three  years* 
is  unquestionable.  Those  who  have  come  in  contact  with  them  anil 
suffered  from  their  lawless  and  diabolical  propensities  very  naturally 
entertain  feelings  of  implacable  hostility  towards  them  and  advocate  a 
war  of  extermination  as  the  only  effectual  means  of  settling  the  perplex- 
ing question,  while  the  benignant  impulses  of  others  who  have  but  little 
knowledge  of  the  idiosyncratic  nature  of  these  particular  tribes  dictate 
the  more  benevolent  and  conciliatory  policy  of  purchasing  their  good 
vijj  with  annuities  and  presents.  The  exclusive  adoption  of  either  policy 
is,  iu  my  judgment,  unwise  and  inadequate  to  meet  the  present  exigency 
of  the  crisis. 

It  is  probable  that  we  might  in  time,  with  a  large  force  and  a  heavy 
aag[mentation  to  our  already  gigantic  pecuniary  national  liabilities,  an- 
nihilate the  Indians ;  but  this  would  be  a  slow  process,  as  they  are  inured 
to  war  and  are  familiar  with  all  the  arts  and  subterfuges  necessary  to 
prosecute  a  successful  partisan  campaign,  and  with  their  numerous  tieet 
and  enduring  horses  they  are  at  all  times,  except  in  winter,  enabled  to 
elude  pursuit  upon  the  vast  expanse  of  the  great  prairies,  every  inch  of 
which  is  familiar  to  them.  Moreover  they  are  well  supplied  with  fire- 
arms and  ammunition,  so  that  the  discrepancy  between  them  and  our 
soldiers  is  nothing  like  as  great  now  as  it  was  when  their  only  we*ciiK>ns 
were  the  bow  and  arrow  and  the  lance.  To  act  against  an  enemy  who 
is  here  to-day  and  far  distant  to-morrow ;  who  at  one  time  stami>edes  a 
herd  of  animals  upon  the  head- waters  of  the  Arkansas,  and  when  next 
heard  from  is  in  the  very  heart  of  the  populated  districts  of  Mexico,  lay- 
iiig  waste  haciendas  and  carrying  devastation,  rapine,  and  murder  in 
his  steps ;  who  leaves  his  women  and  children  concealed  in  a  locality 
*far  distant  from  the  theater  of  hostilities,  and  has  neither  depots  nor 
magazines  to  defend,  nor  lines  of  retreat  to  cover ;  who  draws  his  rations 
and  clothing  from  the  country  he  operates  in,  and  is  not  incumbered 
with  a  noisy  moving  town  on  wheels,  in  the  shap0  of  a  baggage-train ; 
whenever  comes  into  action  without  the  advantage  of  numbers  or  posi- 
tion, and  disperses  and  vanishes  whenever  the  issue  of  a  battle  is  against 
kim;  and  who,  under  a  preconcerted  arrangement,  assembles  again  at  a 
point  far  distant — ^with  such  an  enemy  extermination  would  1^  a  slow 
^d  exhausting  process,  exceedingly  difficult  ot  execution. 

The  humane  peace  policy  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  equally  inadequate 
|<)  accomplish  the  object  desired,  provided  no  other  means  were  adopted 
but  that  of  giving  annuities  and  presents ;  for  so  long  as  the  Indians  are 
permitted  to  lead  a  roving  life  they  will,  whenever  game  fails  to  afford 
^m  sustenance,  be  compelled  to  steal  or  take  from  their  neighbors. 
This  policy  has  been  thoroughly  tested  during  the  past  twenty  years. 
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but  has  not  thus  far  been  attended  with  anything  like  satisfactory  re- 
sults.   The  Indians  of  the  plains  do  not  seem  to  have  the  most  distant 
conception  of  the  sentiment  of  gratitude,  and  appear  unable  to  compre- 
hend the  motive  which  inspires  an  act  of  benevolence  or  charity,  and 
they  (unlike  their  brethren  who  once  occupied  the  eastern  States,  who 
were  said  to  have  been  grateful  for  favors  received)  invariably  attribat^' 
it  to  fear  or  the  expectation  of  reward.    When  they  make  a  present  it 
is  with  a  view  of  getting  more  than  its  equivalent  in  return.    The  Indian 
practice  of  giving  and  receiving  presents,  as  well  as  their  diplomatic 
attributes,  do  not  seem  to  have  undergone  any  great  changes  from  the 
customs  of  their  ancestors.    When  William  Penn  arrived  among  the 
Indians  living  upon  the  present  site  of  Philadelphia,  he  wrote  a  letter  to 
his  friend,  Robert  Boyle,  in  which  this  paragraph  occurs :  "  In  treaties 
about  land  or  traffic  I  find  them  (the  Indians)  deliberative  in  council,  and 
as  designing  as  I  have  ever  observed  among  the  i)olitest  of  our  Euro- 
peans.   I  have  bought  two  large  tracts,  and  had  two  presented  to  me. 
which  cost  me  alike."    D'Iber^ille,  the  first  governor  of  Ijouisiana,  in 
1702,  in  a  manuscript  memorial  on  the  subject  of  Indian  policy,  the 
original  of  which  is  in  the  archives  at  Paris,  says:  ^^It  is  imprudent  to 
accustom  the  savages  to  be  spoken  to  by  presents,  for,  with  os  many,  it 
would  cost  the  King  more  than  the  revenue  derived  fi*om  the  trade. 
When  they  come  to  us  it  will  be  necessary  to  bring  them  to  subjection, 
make  them  no  presents,  compel  them  to  do  as  we  wish,  as  if  they  were 
Frenchmen." 

In  my  humble  judgment,  the  practice  which  has  existed  for  many 
years  of  licensing  white  traders,  who  for  the  most  part  are  of  the  most 
dissolute  and  unscrupulous  order  of  humanity,  is  unwise  in  the  extreme, 
for  the  reason  that  they  exercise  a  most  pernicious  and  controlling 
influence  over  the  savages.  They  sell  them  whisky,  debauch  their 
women,  Ornish  hostile  tnbes  with  arms  and  ammunition,  and  all  their 
energies  are  exerted  to  perpetuate  their  traffic,  which  would  be  so  dimin- 
ished as  to  become  unprofitable  if  the  Indians  had  fixed  habitations  and 
cultivated  the  soil.  D'Iberville  wrote  to  the  authorities  in  Paris  in  17<KJ: 
^^  No  Frenchmen  (traders)  should  be  allowed  to  follow  Indians  on  their 
hunts,  as  it  tends  to  keep  them  hunters,  as  is  seen  in  Canada,  and  when 
they  are  in  the  woods  they  do  not  desire  to  become  tillers  of  the  soil" 
A  very  powerful  influence  has,  without  doubt,  been  wielded  by  Indian 
traders  for  many  years  past,  but  it  has  only  been  about  forty  years  since 
their  claims  against  the  Indians  for  goods  sold  them  have  been  recog- 
nized or  provided  for  in  treaties. 

On  the  7th  day  of  December,  1835,  a  conversation  took  place  at  Fort^ 
Snelling  between  the  commanding  officer  and  the  Sioux  agent,  (a  very* 
excellent  and  honest  man,  by  the  by,)  which  goes  to  show  that  the 
traders  were  not  without  influence  in  those  days.  Si)eaking  as  to  the 
probabilities  of  a  new  treaty  being  made,  the  agent  said:  "I  do  not 
know  but  such  a  treaty  might  take  place.  It  is  desirable  on  the  part  of 
the  traders  of  the  American  Fur  Oompany  that  a  treaty  should  he  ha<l 
with  the  Sioux.  The  treaty  of  1830  first  indicated  a  disposition  U^ 
cause  the  United  States  to  pay  for  lost  credits.  I  then  defeated  their 
object ;  for  I  view  the  allowance  of  all  such  claims  as  a  fraud  committed 
upon  the  treasury,  although  legalized  by  a  treaty.  The  company  are 
much  opposed  to  me  on  this  ground  and  fear  me,  and  would  be  glad  to 
have  me  out  of  the  country.  I  know  too  much,  and  they  are  fully  aware 
of  my  independence.  I  am  determined  at  some  future  day  to  addre.^ 
the  President.  He  abhors  iniquity  and  deception,  and  he  will  protect 
me.'' 
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General  Z.  Taylor,  who  served  a  long  time  upon  the  western  frontier, 
and  saw  a  good  deal  of  Indian  traders,  did  not  entertain  a  very  exalted 
0X)iniou  of  their  morals.  In  the  year  1830  he  was  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners for  making  a  treaty  with  the  Indians  at  Prairie  du  Chien.  For 
some  reason  the  traders  interposed  such  obstacles  to  the  consummation 
of  the  proceedings,  that  the  general,  in  a  letter  written  at  that  time, 
said:  "Take  the  American  Fur  Company  in  the  aggregate,  and  they 
are  the  greatest  scoundrels  the  world  ever  knew." 

But  to  return  to  the  subject  of  the  prairie  Indians.  Until  within  a 
few  years  the  Comanches,  Kiowas,  Cheyennes,  a  portion  of  the  Sioux, 
and  other  nomadic  tribes,  have  lived  exclusively  on  buffalo  meat,  many 
of  them  never  having  tasted  bread  in  their  lives,  and  up  to  this  very 
day  not  one  of  them  ever  planted  a  seed.  Tnirty  years  ago  they 
roamed  at  will  over  all  that  vast  district  of  country  lying  between  the 
eastern  base  of  the  Bocky  Mountains  and  the  Missouri  Biver^  and  it 
was  only  at  rare  intervals  that  they  came  in  contact  with  a  white  man. 
The  few  white  men  who  crossed  the  plains  were  traders,  trappers,  or 
adventurers,  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  molest  the  game  or  otherwise 
disturb  the  Indians,  who  for  the  most  part  continued  peaceable  and 
well  disposed.  The  condition  of  Indian  affairs  is,  however,  very  differ- 
ent now.  Rich  gold  and  silver  mines  have  been  discovered  and  devel- 
oped within  the  last  two  decades.  Towns,  Territories,  and  States  have, 
like  mushrooms,  sprung  up  throughout  our  vast  mountain  ranges,  and 
the  hunting  grounds  of  the  Indians  have  been  eneroached  upon  and  in- 
tersected in  every  direction  by  numerous  roads  that  are  annually  trav- 
ersed by  thousands  of  immigrants,  who  kill  and  disperse  the  buffalo 
and  come  into  continual  conflict  with  the  savages.  Hence  the  Indians 
have  learned  to  look  upon  us  as  enemies  who  are  crowding  them  on  all 
sides,  and  depriving  them  of  their  means  of  subsistence,  and  war  to  the 
knife  has  been  the  result. 

1  do  not  for  a  moment  suppose  that  the  itinerant  warlike  propensities 
of  the  prairie  tribes  can  at  once  be  eradicated,  and  a  disposition  for 
peaceful  agricultural  avocations  substituted  therefor.  Their  instincts, 
edacation,  and  habits  of  life,  from  time  immemorial,  have  been  in  direct 
antagonism  to  those  of  civilized  peoples.  Predatory  warfare,  with  its 
concomitants  of  horse-stealing,  kidnapping,  pillaging,  assassination, 
scalping,  and  other  barbarities,  instigated  by  their  savage  nature,  and 
sanctioned  and  commended  by  their  moral  code,  has  been  carried  on  for 
too  many  generations  to  render  it  probable  that  they  will  at  once  lay  it 
aside  and  adopt  our  ideas  and  customs.  It  can  scarcely  be  expected 
that  the  young  men  of  the  present  generation,  who  from  infancy  have 
been  taught  to  believe  that  war  is  the  only  honorable  profession,  and 
that  the  occupation  of  a  farmer  is  degrading  in  the  extreme,  should 
ever  be  prevailed  upon  to  work  in  the  field  and  become  husbandmen. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  presumed  that  when  their  tribes  are  placed  on 
reservations  they  will  often  steal  away  on  war  or  raiding  expeditions  in 
spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  our  authorities.  Indeed,  such  has  already 
been  the  case  with  some  of  the  Indians  who  were  located  south  of  the 
Arkansas.  They  have  committed  depredations  in  Kansas,  and  this  fact 
has  been  adduced  by  the  enemies  of  the  colonization  scheme  to  prove  the 
experiment  a  failure ;  whereas,  in  my  judgment,  this  is  nothing  more 
than  what  might  have  been  expected ;  and  I  believe  that  with  the  as- 
nstance  and  encouragement  it  will  be  in  the  power  of  the  government 
to  afford  these  people,  the  women  and  children,  who  are  industrious  and 
capable  of  performing  a  great  amount  of  labor,  can  be  induced  to  work 
in  the  field,  and  after  two  or  three  crops  have  been  raised  they  will  per- 
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ceivQ  that  their  condition  is  80  much  improved  that  it  does  not  seem  on- 
reasonable  to  predict  that  the  next  generation  of  men  will  prefer  the 
certain  and  abundant  products  of  agriculture  to  the  precarious  and 
meager  results  of  the  chase. 

The  prairie  Indians  having  recentl^^  felt  the  power  of  the  govern- 
ment and  received  a  sound  chastisement  from  Generals  Sheridan  and 
Custer^  will  not  be  likely  to  forget  it  soon,  and  the  majority  of  them  will 
probably  be  glad  in  future  to  remain  upon  their  reservations.  Ah  a 
clieck  upon  the  lawless  propensities  of  refractory  young  warriors  the 
chiefs  should  be  held  responsible  for  all  the  act«  of  their  followers,  and 
when  any  of  them  commit  depredations  they  should  be  required  to  pve 
up  the  peri)etrator8  to  our  authorities  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  lav. 
Many  persona  are  fully  impressed  with  the  honest  conviction  that  the 
Prairie  Indians  cannot  be  civilized,  but  this  I  believe  to  be  fallacious, 
a«  will  be  apparent  from  an  experiment  that  was  tried  some  years  since 
with  the  southern  Comanches.  ^ 

It  will  be  remembered  that  when  the  republic  of  Texas  was  annexed 
to  the  Union  the  State  was  permitted  to  reserve  the  exclusive  proprie- 
tary tenure  and  control  over  all  the  vacant  domain  within  her  extended 
boundaries.  In  1853,  the  legislature  of  the  State  appropriated  a  small 
fraction  of  this  land  in  perpetuity  for  the  colonization  and  use  of  the  In- 
dians upon  her  borders,  authorizing  the  United  States  authorities  to  lo- 
cate this  land  upon  any  part  of  her  vacant  territory.  In  accordance 
therewith  I  was  ordered,  in  1854,  to  select  and  survey  the  reser\'atioD», 
one  of  which  was  located  on  the  Clear  Fork  of  the  Brazos  River,  and 
was  designed  for  two  bands  of  the  southern  Comanches,  known  as 
Senaco's  and  Kelumsee's  bands.  The  greater  part  of  those  Indians 
Wf^nt  upon  the  land,  and  an  excellent  agent,  (Major  Neighbors,)  who  had 
their  welfare  at  heart,  was  appointed  to  take  charge  of  them.  Farmers 
and  mechanics,  with  all  the  cattle,  agricultural  implements  and  tools 
necessary  for  instructing  them  in  the  rudiments  of  husbandry,  were  lib- 
erally supplied  by  the  government,  and  they  were  assured  that  this  lo- 
cality would  be  their  permanent  home  for  all  time. 

Up  to  that  period  they  had  been  exclusively  a  hunting  people,  having 
never  raised  a  crop  or  even  put  a  seed  in  the  ground  j  yet  they  mani- 
fested a  perfect  willingness  to  try  the  colonizing  experiment,  and  cheer- 
fully submitted  to  their  new  manner  of  living.  Their  women  and  chil- 
dren and  some  few  of  the  men  worked  well,  and  under  the  teachings  of 
the  fanners  they  made  commendable  progress,  so  that  in  the  course  of 
two  years  they  fenced  and  cultivated  very  respectable  little  farms  and 
were  in  a  fair  way  of  speedily  becoming  self-sustaining.  Moreover,  they 
seemed  to  be  gradually  acquiring  an  attachment  to  their  novel  method 
of  life,  and  encouraging  hopes  were  entertained  that  they  would  ulti- 
mately become  civilized ;  but,  unfortunately  for  the  successful  consnm- 
matiou  of  the  experiment,  some  of  those  numerous  outlaws  on  the  west- 
ern borders  of  Texas  happened  to  get  their  eyes  upon  the  improvements, 
and  believing  it  an  object  to  acquire  possession  of  them,  they  levied  a 
large  force  of  their  confederates,  marched  in  the  night  to  the  reserva- 
tion, and  without  the  slightest  provocation  or  excuse  made  a  sudden  de- 
scent upon  the  unsuspecting  and  unarmed  Comanches  and  indiscrimi- 
uately  sdaughtei^  a  large  number  of  men,  women,  and  children.  Those 
that  succored  in  making  their  escape  wandered  off  into  the  plains  with 
the  firm  conviction  that  the  entire  white  raee  was  trea€heroas  and  in- 
imical toward  them,  and  as  a  necessity  they  resumed  their  nomadic 
fife  and  commenced  a  retaliatory  war  upon  our  people,  so  that  the  col- 
ouizing  scheme  had  to  be  abandoned  with  them.    I  understood  t^t 
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their  lands  and  improvements  were  seized  by  the  fillibnsters,*  and,  for 
ftaght  I  know,  they  may  still  have  possession  of  them.  Major  Neigh- 
boro^  who  unhesitatingly  gave  expression  to  his  opinion  regarding  the 
turpitude  of  the  proc^diugs,  was  a  short  time  afterwards  inhumanly 
mnrdered  by  one  of  the  cowardly  gang,  who  shot  him  in  the  back,  but 
was,  of  course,  never  punished  for  it. 

Where  the  Indians  have  been  allowed  to  occupy  their  lands  per- 
manently, as  in  the  cases  of  the  Choctaws,  Ghickasaws,  Cherokees,  and 
Creeks,  the  most  satisfactory  results  have  been  obtained.  These  tribes, 
tlirongii  the  persistent  and  continued  efiforts  of  the  government  autbori* 
ties  and  the  missionaries,  have  gradually  cast  off  the  habits  of  the  hun- 
ter and  adopted  those  of  the  agriculturist,  so  that  now  we  And  them  oc- 
cupying comfortable  habitations,  and  possessing  well-tilled  grain  fields, 
with  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs,  more  than  sufficient  to  supply  all 
their  necessities.  They  also  have  churches  and  schools,  that  are  well 
attended,  and  they  have  adopted  a  form  of  government  similar  to  that 
of  the  United  States. 

They  elect  their  presidents  or  chiefs  periodically,  hold  their  legislative 
and  court  sessions  as  regularly  as  with  us,  and  previous  to  the  rebellion 
were  eminently  prosi>erous  and  increasing  in  numbers.  Indeed,  their 
omidition,  both  politically  and  socially,  would  bear  favorable  comparison 
with  that  of  the  white  settlers  upon  the  borders  of  Texas  and  Arkansas, 
and  laws  were  more  respected  and  better  enforced  among  these  people 
than  they  were  among  their  white  neighbors.  These  gratifying  results 
have  been  mainly  brought  about,  as  I  remarked  before,  through  the 
agency  of  a  few  zealous  and  good  men,  who  have  labored  faithfully 
among  the  Indians  for  many  years,  and  taught  them,  besides  agricul- 
tttre  and  tlie  arts,  to  reverence  the  principles  inculcated  by  our  holy  re- 
ligion. ^k>me  of  them  are  educated  and  accomplished  men  and  wealthy 
plauters,  and  a  few  of  them  are  ministers  of  the  gospel. 

I  have  mentioned  these  facts  somewhat  in  detail,  in  order  to  show  the 
fallacy  of  the  opinion  entertained  by  many  that  the  wild  Indian  is  in- 
capable of  being  civilized.  The  time  must  soon  come  when  game  will 
fiul  to  afibrd  subsistence  to  the  nomadic  tribes  of  Indians,  and,  as  they 
have  no  knowledge  of  agricultiure,  they  will  soon  be,  unless  the  govern- 
ment provides  for  them,  forced  to  the  alternative  of  depredating  upon 
the  bonier  white  settlements  or  dying  of  starvation.  The  government 
will  8<M>n  be  driven  to  the  necessity  either  of  making  continual  warfare 
iil>on  them  until  they  are  exterminated,  feeding  them  per[>etuallyj  or  of 
placiuK  them  upon  reservations  and  teaching  them  to  till  the  soil,  and 
thus  ill  time  enabling  them  to  become  self-sustaining. 

The  disposal  of  these  people  in  such  a  manner  as  to  afford  a  reason- 
able guarantee  for  permanent  security',  both  to  the  white  man  and  Indian, 
is  a  i>n>l)lem  that  has  engaged  the  attention  of  both  our  civil  and  mili- 
tary authorities  for  many  years,  and  numerous  experiments  have  been 
resort*^  to  in  colonizing  them  on  reservations  of  public  lands,  and 
attempting  to  instruct  them  in  the  rudiments  of  agriculture;  but,  for 
the  reajions  that  have  already  been  stated,  and  for  the  additional  reason 
that  they  have,  in  most  instances,  only  been  allowed  to  occupy  these 
renervations  for  a  few  years,  after  which  they  have  been  forced  further 
and  further  back  until  they  ceased  to  take  much  interest  in  the  lands 
aUolted  them,  and  returned  to  their  roving  habits,  the  experiments  have, 
m  many  instances,  proved  abortive.  To  insure  success  in  civilizing  wila 
Indians,  I  regard  it  as  absolutely  essential  that  they  should  have  per- 
manent locations  which  they  can  call  their  own,  and  in  the  possession  of 
which  they  shcmld  be  protected  by  the  government  from  molestation 
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by  designing  and  unprincipled  border  white  men;  and  this  can  best  lie 
accomplished  in  a  region  of  country  that  the  military  anthoritieA  can 
control,  which  is  not  frequented  by  the  whites,  and  as  far  removtHi  as 
possible  from  the  great  routes  of  travel  over  the  plains.    Another  con- 
dition indispensable  to  a  good  Indian  resen^ation  is,  that  it  shoaUi  k 
suited  to  agriculture.     All  the  arable  lands  west  of  the  Missouri  Kiver, 
in  the  direction  of  Kew  Mexico,  Colorado,  and  Montana,  through  which 
the  tide  of  immigration  to  the  mineral  districts  is  annually  setting,  is 
rapidly  being  taken  up  and  cultivated  by  our  adventurous  pioneers,  and 
there  is  no  suitable  resting  place  in  this  direction  for  the  Indians.   If 
they  were  located  anywhere  in  this  section  of  country,  tbey  would,  there- 
fore, be  in  continual  conflict  with  the  white  settlers,  and  would  soon 
have  to  be  removed  somewhere  else,  so  that  we  should  only  gain  a  tem- 
porary respite  from  the  dilSiculties  that  now  content  us  with  some  of 
the  tribes. 

One  example,  which  has  come  under  my  own  observation^  will  suffice 
to  show  the  unwise  policy  of  establishing  Indian  reservations  on  the 
track  of  immigration  and  settlement  When  I  first  visited  Wisconsin,  in 
1833,  the  Winnebago  Indians  were  located  in  the  country  surrounding 
Fort  Winnebago,  where  they  had  lived  for  generations  in  prosperity  and 
happiness.  Soon  after  this  that  section  was  wanted  for  the  extension 
of  our  white  settlements,  and  the  Indian  chiefs  were  invited  to  visit 
Washington.  Believing  that  the  motive  was  to  prevail  upon  them  to 
sell  their  lands,  they  at  first  objected  to  going.  They  were  answered.  a« 
I  was  informed,  that  no  such  puri>ose  was  coniemplated,  and  that  tbev 
would  not  be  asked  to  dispose  of  their  country.  Upon  this  pledge  some 
of  the  minor  chiefs  were  prevailed  upon  to  accept  the  invitation,  but  the 
greater  part  of  the  principal  men  remained  at  home.  When  the  delep- 
tion  reached  the  capital  they  were  at  once  importuned  to  dispose  of  tbeii 
lands,  but  they  declined  upon  the  ground  that  they  had  no  authority  for 
negotiating  a  treaty ;  on  the  contrary,  that  they  were  specially  iustruete<l 
by  the  tri^  before  they  left  home  to  make  no  treaties  whatever.  Not- 
withstanding this,  they  were  detained  at  Washington  a  long  time,  until 
at  length  they  became  so  homesick,  and  so  anxious  to  return  to  their 
people,  that  in  order  to  get  away  tbey  were  finally  induced  to  sign  a 
treaty  disposing  of  their  reservation,  and  although  the  compact  never 
received  the  sanction  of  the  tribe,  they  were  held  to  it,  and  under  itf 
stipulations  were  removed  to  Turkey  River,  fifty  miles  west  of  Prairie  da 
Chien,  and  this  they  were  assured' would  be  their  permanent  abidini: 
place  for  all  time.  Although  the  arrangement  was  far  from  being  satii*^ 
factory  to  the  majority  of  the  tribe,  yet  there  was  no  alternative  but  to 
submit,  and  they  went  to  work  improving  their  new  homes,  not  antici- 
pating any  further  molestation ;  but  to  their  astonishment',  they  Vere 
soon  encroached  upon  here  by  the  white  pioneers,  and  were  again  forced 
to  remove  to  Minnesota  under  a  new  treaty. 

In  a  few  years  another  treaty  wa«  brought  about  with  them,  and  a 
third  removal  ensued  to  a  different  part  of  Minnesota,  and  similar  causes 
operating  there  shortly  afterwards,  caused  them  to  be  removed  to  a 
reservation  on  the  Upper  Missouri,  above  Fort  Bandall,  where  game 
was  scarce,  and  where  the  soil  was  so  arid  and  barren  that  but  little 
grain  could  be  cultivated,  and  it  became  necessary  to  subsist  them  from 
day  to  day  upon  rations  issued  by  the  government.  The  consequence 
was  that  the  Indians  soon  became  dissatisfied,  and  many  of  them  deserted 
the  reservation  and  scattered  in  small  parties  over  the  country,  search- 
ing for  spots  where  they  could  cultivate  com  and  find  gune. 

The  course  that  has  been  pursued  toward  these  In&ana,  and  which 
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may  have  been  the  result  of  circumstances  without  the  control  of  the 
government,  has  proved  most  disastrous  to  them,  causing  such  a  rapid 
diminatioQ  in  their  numbers  that  there  is  now  only  a  miserable  remnant 
of  half-starved  beggars  remaining.  The  history  of  the  Winnebagoes 
pre^nts  a  correct  type  to  that  of  many  other  tribes  which  were  once 
numerous  and  powerful,  but  which,  from  similar  causes,  are  now  almost 
totally  annihilated.  The  contrast  between  the  present  condition  of  the 
remnants  of  tribes  that  formerly  lived  in  the  Eastern  States  and  that  of 
the  Indians  I  have  alluded  to  west  of  Arkansas  is  most  striking,  and 
affords  a  key  to  the  solution  of  the  troublesome  question  as  to  the  wisest 
policy  to  be  pursued  toward  the  red  man. 

As  I  said  before,  the  insurmountable  difficulty  we  have  heretofore  en- 
countered in  carrying  out  the  colonizing  policy,  has  resulted  from  the 
fact  that  the  Indian  reservations  have  been  required  for  the  extension 
of  our  white  settlements,  and  the  Indians  have  been  forced  to  give  way ; 
but  if  a  section  of  country  can  be  found  where  the  white  settlers  would 
not  be  likely  to  intrude,  and  which  possessed  the  requisites  that  have 
been  mentioned,  that,  it  seems  to  me,  would  be  the  place  to  locate  the 
prairie  Indians.    On  the  30th  of  Septemb^  1830,  a  treaty  was  entered 
into  with  the  Choctaw  tribe,  wherein  the  United  States  ciaded  to  theiu 
all  that  vast  tract  of  territory  included  between  the  Canadian  and  Red 
Bivers,  extending  from  the  western  boundary  of  Arkansas  to  the  lOOtli 
meridian  of  west  longitude,  embracing  an  area  of  about  30,000  square 
miles,  and  equal  in  extent  to  the  entire  area  of  the  States  of  Vermont, 
Uassachusetts,  Connecticut  and  Bhode  Island,  and  more  than  a  square 
mile  for  each  and  every  man,  woman,  and  cnild  in  the  Choctaw  and 
Chickasaw  nations.     The  Choctaws  a  few  years  since  ceded  to  their 
neighbors,  the  Chickasaws,  a  portion  of  the  southeastern  part  of  their 
reservation,  but  these  two  tribes  only  occupy  the  eastern  borders  of 
the  tract-,  their  sparsely  populated  district  not  extending  much  beyond  the 
ninety-sixth  meridian  of  longitude,  thus  leaving  some  twenty  thousand 
square  miles  of  territory  which  they  have  no  use  for,  and  which  they  have 
leased  to  the  United  States  for  the  colonization  of  other  tribes,  and  it  is 
upon  this  tract  that  our  authorities  have  recently  placed  the  Comanches, 
Kiowas,  Cheyennes,  and  Arapahoes.    The  tract  embraces  the  Wichita 
^ouotam  range,  which  is  about  forty  miles  in  length,  and  intersected 
▼ith  many  fertile  valleys^  abounding  in  excellent  wood,  water  and 
grass.    Besides  this  there  is  a  great  extent  of  other  desirable  farming 
lands,  which  are  elevated  and  gently  undulating,  interspersed  with 
prairie  and  timbered  lands^  and  bountifully  supplied  with  streams  of 
pure  spring  water.    The  soil  here  is  exceedingly  rich  and  productive, 
and  everywhere  covered  with  a  heavy  coating  of  rich  nutritious  grass, 
admirably  adapted  to  stock  raising  and  the  culture  of  cereals.    The 
climate  is  highly  salubrious  and  eminently  calculated  to  promote  the 
health  of  laborers. 

The  original  Choctaw  reservation  embraced  nearly  all  the  arable  lands 
lying  between  the  Bed  and  Canadian  Bivers.  West  of  this  the  country  is 
arid,  barren,  and  almost  destitute  of  woodland.  The  available  portion 
of  the  reservation  will  be  ample  for  all  the  tiibes  that  are  now  being 
collected  upon  it,  and  probably  sufficient  in  extent  also  for  the  numer- 
ous bands  of  Sioux  in  the  country  bordering  the  Upper  Missouri,  should 
that  section  prove  unsuitable  for  agriculture.  In  my  opinion,  the  ex- 
^me  aridity  of  the  soil  upon  the  waters  of  the  Upper  Missouri,  with  the 
destroction  to  vegetation  resulting  from  the  annual  raids  of  innumerable 
multitudes  of  grasshoppers  that  have  swept  over  that  entire  section  for 
the  past  four  years,  wiU  render  this  anything  but  a  desirable  agricul- 
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tural  locality.  Every  vestige  of  a  crop  for  fifteen  hundred  miles  over  which 
I  traveled  last  summer  in  the  Sioux  country,  including  the  settlements 
along  lied  River,  in  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  territory,  had  been 
devoured  by  grasshoppers.  The  portion  of  the  Choctaw  reservation  set 
apart  for  the  wild  tribes  does  not  lie  in  the  track  of  immigration,  asnpon 
the  south  and  west  it  juts  up  to  the  border  of  the  great  American  desert 
of  the  Llano  Estacado,  over  which  roads  cannot  be  made  on  account  of 
the  entire  absence  of  wood  or  water,  so  that  all  travel  finom  the  east 
toward  the  mining  districts,  and  California,  must  of  necessity  deflect  to 
the  north  or  south  of  this.  The  consequence  is  that  there  is  not  a  road 
passing  over  it  west  of  Fort  Washita  that  is  traveled  by  white  men 
except  for  military  and  Indian  purposes.  Hence  you  will  perceive  that 
Indians  located  upon  this  tract  will  be  removed  fix>m  contiguity  with 
the  border  white  settlements,  away  from  the  great  overland  thorough- 
fares, and  with  an  intermediate  connecting  link  of  civilized  Indians  who 
are  friendly  to  both  races,  and  whose  prosperous  condition  and  example 
would  doubtless  have  a  good  influence  upon  the  wild  tribes,  exhibiting 
most  clearly  to  them  the  great  benefits  to  be  derived  from  husbandry 
and  the  culture  of  the  arts  of  civilization. 

Until  the  Indians  are  taught  the  rudiments  of  agriculture  they  will,  of 
course,  have  to  be  subsisted  by  the  United  States;  but  in  the  section  of 
country  under  consideration,  com  and  beef  are  cheap,  and  when  it  cannot 
be  procured  from  the  civilized  Indians  it  can  be  had  at  low  rates  in 
Arkansas  and  Texas,  and  transported  during  the  high  stages  of  water 
up  Ked  River  to  near  the  reservation. 

In  conclusion,  I  remark  that,  in  my  humble  judgment,  the  system  of 
Indian  affairs  as  recently  inaugurated  by  the  government  will,  if  carried 
out  and  perpetuated  in  the  same  benevolent  spirit  that  it  was  conceived, 
result  in  more  lasting  benefits  to  the  red  men  than  an^-thing  that  has 
ever  before  been  done  for  them,  and  I  believe  that  the  appointment  of 
agents  from  the  philanthropic  disciples  of  William  Penn,  who,  ever  since 
the  first  treaty  with  the  Indians  at  Philadelphia,  have  maintained  the 
kindest  disposition  toward  them,  will  prove  eminently  wise.  Even  the 
wildest  Indians  possess  as  keen  an  appreciation  of  right  and  wrong  as 
any  other  people,  and  they  understand  perfectly  well  that  they  Imve 
often  been  defrauded  by  dishonest  agents,  and  this  knowledge  has  con- 
tributed more  than  all  other  causes  combined  to  destroy  their  confidence 
in  onr  authorities,  as  well  as  to  incite  them  to  hostilities;  and  if  the 
*' Friends"  pursue  their  usual  just  and  honorable  course  in  their  dealings 
with  the  Indians  it  will  doubtless  tend  greatly  toward  the  restoration 
of  coutidence,  harmony,  and  good  feeling.  Payments  of  annuities  and 
distribution  of  presents  were,  previous  to  1849,  made  to  the  Indians  by 
army  officers,  and  I  have  yet  to  learn  of  the  first  complaint  having  been 
made  by  the  Indians  against  them,  or  of  the  first  dollar  ever  having  been 
withheld  from  the  Indians ;  and  it  was  rare  in  those  days  that  we  had  any 
trouble  with,  them,  and  in  those  instances  the  diflSculties  invariably 
grew  out  of  their  hostility  to  being  removed  ux>on  new  reservations.  Do 
not  these  facts  afford  a  cogent  argument  in  support  of  the  wisdom  of 
returning  to  the  old  system  of  disbursements,  with  a  reasonable  gnarantee 
for  future  fair  dealing  Y 

The  Choctaws,  Chickasaws,  and  Cherokees,  who  have  evinced  a  desire 
to  aid  in  the  work  of  civilizing  their  untutored  brethren  of  the  plains, 
might  be  able  to  render  very  efficient  service  as  farmers  and  inatractors 
in  husbandry.  If  the  white  missionaries,  instead  of  searching  for  heathen 
in  foreign  lands,  would  practice  the  maxim  that  '< charity  begins  al 
home,"  and  turn  a  greater  p<Hrtion  of  their  attention  to  tbe  savagea  on 
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the  prairies,  who,  up  to  this  moment  (with  the  exception  of  some  of  the 
Siom)  have  not  the  remotest  conception  of  the  first  principles  of  the 
Christian  reli^on,  they  might,  in  co-operation  with  good  agents  and 
Iknnere,  accomplish  important  results.  The  ze^ilous  and  disinterested 
labors  of  Father  De  Schmidt  among  the  tribes  about  the  headwaters 
of  the  Columbia  and  Missouri  Rivers,  and  the  successful  results  of  the 
efforts  of  the  Protestant  missionaries  with  more  eastern  tribes,  conclu- 
mely  show  this.  The  large  tribe  of  Navajo  Indians,  numbt^ring  about 
seven  thousand  eight  hundred  souls,  who  have  recently,  at  their  own  urgent 
request,  been  returned  from  the  Pecos  River  to  their  old  haunts  in  the  moun- 
tains west  of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  are  kindly  disposed,  and  anxious  to  become 
civilised.  Their  men  and  women  are  eminently  industrious  and  willing  to 
work  in  the  fields,  but  unfortunately  their  lands  upon  the  Pecos,  on  account 
of  the  alkali  in  the  soil,  did  not  yield  much  grain.  The  northern  part  of 
their  present  reservation,  as  well  as  the  adjoining  country  upon  the  head- 
wata^  of  the  San  Juan  and  Los  Animos  Rivers,  which  is  occupied 
by  the  Capote  and  Weminuche  Utes,  is  one  of  the  very  best  grazing 
and  stock-raising  sections  I  have  ever  seen.  The  best  quality  of  grass 
grows  most  luxuriantly  all  over  this  country,  it  is  well  watered  with 
ouperoos  spring  brooks,  and  there  is  a  great  abundance  of  pine  timber. 
Animals  can  subsist  here  during  the  entire  winter  upon  the  grass  in  the 
dielt^^  valleys.  The  soil  is  rich  in  many  of  the  valleys,  and  the  fre- 
qnent  showers  during  the  summer  months  would  probably  obviate  the 
necessity  of  irrigation  in  the  cultivation  of  grain. 
Very  re8i)ectfullv,  your  obedient  servant, 

R.  B.  MARCY, 
Inspector  General  United  States  Army. 

Messrs.  Welsh,  Brunot,  and  others, 

Commissioners  for  Visiting  Indians y  ^c. 


COMMITTEE  OF  FRIENDS. 

F. 

Sandy  Sprjno,  Md., 

Tenth  month^  30th^  1869. 

Tiews  of  the  delegation  of  the  Friends  who  recently  visited  the  six  Indian 
agencies  constituting  the  northern  superintendency^  in  regard  to  the  means 
0/  tntprortu^  the  Indians  of  that  superintendency. 

First.  The  national  government  to  comply  faithfully  and  liberally  with 
^  its  ta^aty  stipulations  with  the  different  tribes. 

Seoood.  Let  tiiie  Indians  be  no  more  removed  from  their  present  res- 
ovations  in  Nebrajska.  Some  of  the  most  industrious  and  enterprising 
of  the  Santa  Sioux  are  emigrating  to  Dakota  Territory,  where  they  pnr- 
diaae  land  for  a  home^  regarding  the  possession  of  landed  property  as 
tiMxr  only  secorily  agamst  further  removal — ^that  great  dread  and  scourge 
of  the  Indians.  Without  personal  rights  the  Indians  can  never  fully 
•ppredate  and  eiyoy  the  dignity  of  manhood.  Their  lands  should  be 
mhUed  to  them  in  severalty,  as  is  now  being  done  rapidly  and  satisfac- 
totily  among  the  Omaha  and  Winnebago  tribes  on  all  the  reservations. 

In  Canada  the  Indians  have  never  b^n  pushed  back  on  the  approach 
<^  the  white  settlers,  but  they  were  permitted  to  retain  their  cherished 
hooiM  and  the  venerated  graves  of  their  fathers,  and  the  tide  of  immi- 
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gration  passed  steadily  and  peaceably  by,  and  surronnded  them,  while 
the  strong  arm  of  British  law  and  the  justice  of  the  judicial  tribanaln  are 
always  ready  to  afford  equal  protection  to  the  Indians  and  the  whitt*. 
And  in  Canada,  under  this  wise  and  just  national  legislation,  we  never 
hear  of  Indian  massacres  and  Indian  wars,  the  horror  and  disgrace  of 
our  own  country,  costing  mines  of  treasure  and  rivers  of  blood. 

The  same  is  true  of  .^aska,  our  newly  acquired  t-erritory.  Under  the 
Eussian  rule  the  Indians  lived  peaceably  with  their  white  neighbors,  the 
government  extending  its  protection  alike  to  all.  In  the  short  time  it 
has  been  in  possession  of  the  United  States,  there  have  been  numerous, 
we  might  almost  say  numberless  reported  instances  of  ^^  attacks  by  the 
Indians,"  with  the  statement  of  the  number  of  Indians  slain  and  \m- 
haps  some  of  our  people  wounded.  But  no  statement  is  given  of  the 
provocation  that  caused  the  attack.  As  Enmagahbowh,  an  iutelti^nt 
Indian  from  the  headwaters  of  the  Mississippi,  once  remarked,  '^  Oh,  if 
the  Indians  could  only  publish  a  newspaper,  what  a  different  picture 
would  be  drawn  of  the  aggressors  in  these  outrages !  They  would  have 
white  faces,  not  red." 

Third.  Let  no  more  land  of  any  of  the  Indian  reservations  be  sold  at 
present ;  and  have  some  plan  devised  by  which,  when  it  is  sold,  a  con- 
trol for  a  limited  period  by  a  judicious  commission  may  be  exereiiHil 
over  the  character  of  the  purchasers,  in  order  that  exemplary,  moral, 
industrious,  and  peaceable  persons  may  settle  among  and  arouud  them. 

Fourth.  The  want  of  light,  fresh  air,  and  cleanliness,  as  well  as  the 
crowded  condition  of  some  of  the  lodges,  engender  scrofulous  diseases 
in  their  various  forms  to  an  alarming  extent,  such  as  we  have  never  lie- 
fore  witnessed.  To  treat  the  patients  at  their  present  home«,  where  the 
original  causes  exist,  will  not  meet  the  case.  A  hospital  with  all  its  re- 
quirements on  each  reservation,  of  sufficient  capacity  to  accommiMlate 
all  the  sick,  with  a  female  graduate  of  medicine  as  matmn,  is  a  preiiising 
want  which  should  be  supplied  at  the  earliest  practicable  moment. 

Fifth.  Have  a  sufficient  number  of  industrial  schools  on  each  reserva- 
tion to  accommodate  all  the  children  of  both  sexes  who  are  of  sufficient 
age  to  attend  them,  in  which,  besides  school  education,  some  will  Ih» 
taught  to  be  farmers,  some  carpenters,  blacksmiths,  millers — Ixith  grind- 
ing and  sawing — &c.,  and  the  girls  instructed  in  all  kinds  of  househohi 
duties,  to  sew,  use  the  sewing  machine,  knit,  &c.  These  operations  the\ 
learn  readily,  being  naturally  imitative,  and  they  are  desirous  of  doin^ 
so. 

It  is  through  the  children  that  tlie  desired  advance  and  elevation  of 
the  Indians  must  be  principally  made.  With  suitable  i>ei*sons  incharjrv 
of  the  young,  to  instruct  them  and  encourage  them  on  in  all  these  pnr- 
suits  and  occupations,  impress  them  with  kindness  and  affection,  and 
give  them  a  little  experience  of  the  comforts  of  civilized  life,  strung 
bonds  of  attachment  will  naturally  be  formed  between  the  childreu  and 
their  teachers  and  caretakers,  and  at  the  same  time  endeavor  to  culti- 
vate and  strengthen  the  attacliment  between  the  parents  and  their  child- 
ren, so  that  the  teachers  may  draw  the  children,  and  the  children  the 
parents,  and  thus  all  be  gradually  removed  further  and  further  from  their 
present  degraded,  uncomfortable  and  unhealthy  mode  of  living,  and 
more  and  more  into  the  walks  and  benign  influences  of  civilization  and 
enlightenment. 

Sixth.  Then  Indians  should  be  taught  in  the  schools  the  English  lan- 
guage prominently,  in  order  to  prepare  them  for  citizenship. 

Seventh.  The  Indians  should  be  supplied  liberally  with  teams  and 
tools  to  break  up  their  prairie  land,  haul  timber  and  lumber  to  build 
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houses,  work  their  land,  and  perform  all  the  work  which  it  is  necessary 
to  do  on  their  farms,  and  have  comi>etent,  judicious  persons  for  a  time, 
to  encourage  them  therein,  and  give  them  the  needful  instruction. 

With  these  things  supplied  all  the  Indians  would,  in  a  few  years,  be- 
come self-supporting ;  they  would  occupy  a  respectable  position  in  civil- 
ization, enlightenment,  and  citizenship,  and  be  powerful  auxiliaries  for 
extending  civilization,  enlightenment,  and  peaceful  relations  with  the 
various  tribes  of  the  western  Indians,  till  all  would  be  brought  to  expe- 
rience the  benign  influences  of  our  national  government,  and  become  its 
intelligent  and  law-abiding  citizens. 

On  behalf  of  the  delegation. 

BENJ'N    HALLOWELL. 


G. 

Plainfield,  Indiana,  Ninth  Month  22, 1869. 

Dear  Friends:  The  committee  (with  the  exception  of  Edward  Earle) 
appointed  to  visit  the  agents  and  Indians  of  the  central  superintend- 
ency  met  at  Lawrence,  Kansi\s,  on  the  17th  of  seventh  month  last,  and 
remaiueil  in  that  neighborhood  until  the  evening  of  the  2Gth,  when,  ac- 
cording to  arrangement  among  themselves,  John  Butler  and  Achilles 
Pugh  proi'eeded  to  Topeka,  from  which  i)lace  they  started  next  day 
with  an  ambulance  and  a  buggy,  having  engaged  Williiim  Gritt'anstine 
as  guide^  and  Jame^  Coidy  as  driver,  (accompanied  by  Thomas  II.  Stan- 
ley,) for  the  agencies  occupied  by  Brinton  Darlington,  and  Laurie  Tatum, 
both  in  the  Indian  territory.  On  arriving  at  the  Arkansas  Iliver,  at 
Wichita  City  we  met  a  messenger  with  a  letter  fix)m  General  Hazen,  at 
Fort  Harker,  requesting  that  we  should  proceed  by  way  of  Bound  Pond 
Creek,  take  Brinton  Darlington  with  us,  and  convey  hiin^  by  way  of  the 
valley  of  the  North  Fork  of  the  Canadian  liiver,  to  Camp  Supply,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  which  place  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Indians  are 
located,  for  whom  he  is  the  agent,  and  desiring  us  to  explore  the  afore- 
said valley,  to  ascertain  whether  a  more  satisfactory  location  could  be 
found  for  these  Indians  than  they  now  occupy.  In  accordance  with  the 
above  re<iuest,  we  went  to  Bound  Pond  Creek,  or  Salt  Fork  agency, 
took  the  agent  therefrom,. and  arrived  at  Camp  Supply  on  the  evening 
'>f  the  10th  of  eighth  month.  On  the  morning  after,  we  ciilled  on  the 
officers  of  the  i>ost,  and  found  three  members  of  the  President's  unpaid 
<H>mmisision,  Felix  B.  Bi-unot,  Nathan  Bishop,  and  W.  E.  Dodge,  who 
had  passed  through  Lawrence  while  we  were  there,  and  reached  Camp 
Supply  by  way  of  Forts  Harker  and  Dodge,  and  on  the  day  of  our 
arrivai  had  made  arrangement  with  Medicine  Arrow,  chief  of  the  Chey- 
ennes,  conditioned  as  follows:  Medicine  Arrow  agrees  to  bring  in  all 
tile  northern  Cheyennes,  (dog  soldiers,  three  hundred  lodges,)  their 
lodges,  with  their  women  and  children,  and  locate  them  on  the  Chey- 
enne and  Arapaho  reservation,  if  the  commissioners  and  the  military 
voold  protect  them  there,  which  they  agreed  to  do.  On  the  11th  we 
vinited  the  Cheyenne  camp,  about  seven  miles  below  Camp  Supply,  and 
a  little  below  the  confluence  of  the  Wolf  and  Beaver  Creeks,  which  form 
the  North  Fork  of  the  Canadian  Biver.  We  found  two  hundred  and 
seventy  lodges  located  in  the  valley  of  the  river,  in  a  sandv  and  unpro- 
ductive region.  The  children  of  the  tribe  were  nearly  naked,  and  the 
tnbe  generally  bad  the  appearaiice  of  great  destitution,  s^id  to  b^;  occa^ 
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sioncd  by  the  removal  of  their  traders  and  the  long  and  exhansting^nt 
with  the  whites  and  with  other  Indians,  but  scrupulously  neat  with 
what  clothing  they  did  possess.  In  a  short  conference  held  with  tbem, 
bj^  their  agent  and  John  Butler,  they  expressed  a  very  ieeling  wi»h  for 
the  return  of  some  of  their  brethren,  held  as  prisoners  by  the  whites, 
and  decline  making  any  further  promises  than  ha<l  been  made  to  the 
President's  commission  until  the  brethren  were  restored  to  them.  It  is 
our  opinion  that  the  return  of  those  prisoners  will  do  more  toward  the 
restoration  of  peac«  and  quiet  on  the  border  than  any  one  thing  that 
could  be  done.  After  this  conference  we  partook  of  their  hospitalitie^s, 
and  remained  with  them  over  night,  while  the  agent  returned  with  the 
interpreter  to  the  camp. 

In  the  morning  after  breakfast  we  started  to  the  Wichita  and  ComaD- 
clie  agency,  about  two  hundred  miles  distant,  across  the  Canadian  aod 
Wichita  rivers,  passing  the  site  of  Fort  Cobb  to  Fort  Sill,  on  Medicine 
Bluff  Creek,  among  the  Wichita  Mountains,  near  which  fort  this  agency 
is  located. 

At  the  Wichita  and  Comanche  agency  we  found  Lawrie  Tatum,  at 
work  on  his  location.  He  had  about  seventy  acres  of  land  inclosed,  and 
cultivated  in  corn,  &c.  A  new  agency  building  was  in  process  of  erw- 
tion,  a  pretty  good  storehouse,  and  things  geuemlly  looked  thrifty  and 
like  business.  If  his  success  should  equal  his  plans  and  wishes,  we  may 
reasonably  expect  great  improvement  in  the  situation  and  circumstance;* 
of  the  Indians  under  his  charge.  About  fifteen  hundred  acres  of 
prairie  land  has  been  broken  in  different  parts  of  this  agency,  iu  iMir- 
cels  of  one  and  two  hundred  acres  eaich,  for  model  farms,  and  he  exiiects 
to  engage  the  services  of  farmers  enough  to  plant  a  part  of  these  lots  in 
wheat  this  fall,  and  the  remainder  in  com  next  spring,  and  inclose  them 
with  fence,  and  thus  practically  to  teach  the  Indians  to  draw  their  liv- 
ing from  the  ground,  instead  of  from  the  chase.  Arrangements  were 
made  for  his  absence  from  the  agency,  and  he  came  to  the  States  vith 
us  to  procure  farmers  and  the  machinery  for  a  saw-mill  which  is  much 
needed. 

We  understand  that  inch-boards,  and  they  not  of  the  best  quality, 
cost  at  Camp  Sill  ten  dollars  per  one  hundred  feet,  there  being  no  com- 
petition with  the  one  mill  near  the  agency. 

A  flouring  mill  will  next  be  wanted,  if  "the  raising  of  wheat  should  be 
a  success,  and  then  will  be  overcome  the  necessity  for  transporting  in 
ox-teams,  for  four  or  five  hundred  miles  from  the  railroad,  all  the  corn 
and  flour  necessary  for  the  support  of  man  and  animals  in  this  far  dis- 
tant country.  The  precarious  character  of  transportation,  if  nothing 
else,  would  justify  go%'«mment  in  sustaining  this  undertaking. 

To  explain  the  above  idea  about  transportation,  we  will  mentioii  one 
fact.  In  our  outward  progress  we  passed  several  ox-trains  that  were 
reported  to  make  about  ^^t  miles  ^t  day  on  an  average  on  good 
roads,  with  supplies  for  the  posts  and  agencies^  on  our  return  we  foond 
the  same  trains,  laid  up  on  the  x>rairie,  on  account  of  the  loss  of  all  the 
States'  cattle  employed.  Out  of  six  trains,  seven  hundred  head  of  cat- 
tle had  died,  an(}  more  were  sick. 

From  the  crossing  of  the  Arkansas  River  at  Wichita  City,  and  indeed 
from  Fort  Harker  and  Junction  City,  on  the  Kansas  Pacific  raUway,  to 
the  crossing  of  the  Cimarron  or  Red  Fork  of  the  Arkansas,  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles,  these  ox-teams  and  droves  of  Texan  cattle  used  the 
same  trail,  and  it  seems  that  the  Texan  cattle,  although  seemingly 
healthy,  and  used  by  all  for  beef,  leave  in  their  wake  the  seeds  of  a 
disease  that  destroys  any  cattle  raised  in  the  States,  but  leaves  the 
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Texan  oxen,  if  any  in  the  trains,  healthy.  The  disease  and  the  cause 
of  it  seems  to  be  but  little  known  in  the  Indian  temtory,  as  here,  but 
the  fact  exists,  and  has  given  rise  to  laws  in  Kansas,  Missouri,  and  other 
western  States,  prohibiting  their  being  driven  through  their  borders 
daring  a  part  of  the  year. 

While  at  the  Wichita  and  Comanche  agency,  we  attended  a  council 
held  with  the  neighboring  Indians  by  the  President's  unpaid  commis- 
sion, at  which  we  were  much  instructed  by  the  speeches  of  the  com- 
missioners, and  of  the  Indian  chiefs  present.  Several  of  the  Indians 
expressed  much  satisfaction  at  having  the  commissioners  with  them, 
and  also  a  wish  to  endeavor  hereafter  to  walk  in  the  white  man's  path. 
Satanta,*  a  Kiowa  chief,  made  two  speeches,  which  were  said  to  be 
characteristic  of  the  man,  who  is  a  daring  and  restless  personage;  he 
said:  '*He  took  hold  of  that  part  of  the  white  man's  road  that  was 
represented  by  the  breech-loading  gun,  but  did  not  like  the  corn  ration ; 
it  hurt  his  teeth."  He  said  *'  the  good  Indian,  he  that  listened  to  the 
white  man,  got  nothing ;  the  independent  Indian  was  rewarded." 

The  commissioners  answered,  that  the  Indians  would  get  no  arms  or 
ammunition,  b^t  that  they  would  be  protected  if  they  come  on  the  re- 
servations and  remained  there,  but  if  they  left  them  without  leave, 
they  would  be  punished ;  also  saying,  that  the  buffalo  crossed  the  reser- 
vation twice  a  year;  that  is  enough. 

From  our  observation  and. conversation  with  the  Indians  throughout 
oar  journey,  we  are  prepared  to  say  that  it  is  our  judgment  that  it 
would  be  economy  in  government  to  resume  the  issue  of  sugar  and  cof- 
fee rations.  It  is  the  opinion  of  all  the  chiefs  that  we  have  conversed 
with,  that  much  difficulty  will  be  experienced  in  retaining  the  Indians 
on  their  reservations  without  such  issue.  The  Indians  object  decidedly 
to  the  com  rations,  and  wish  its  value  furnished  in  flour. 

Od  our  return  from  Fort  Sill  we,  by  appointment,  met  at  Sugar 
Creek,  in  the  Washita  Valley,  some  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Wichita  and 
Caddo  tribes,  somewhat  advanced  in  civilization,  who  told  us  that  they 
were  very  desirous  of  having  schools  established  among  them;  and  also 
spoke  of  the  uncertainty'  of  tenure  by  which  they  held  homes  in  the  Terri- 
tory, no  portion  of  which  had  been  set  apart  for  their  special  use.  The 
reservation  is  assigned  to  the  Kiowas,  Comanches,  and  Apaches,  but  the 
Wiehitas,  Caddoes,  and  probably  the  Wacoes,  are  not  mentioned  as 
having  any  rights  there,  and  perhaps  no  place  else,  which  sometimes 
oeeasions  much  concern  among  them.  They  greatly  desire  that  the 
government  may  assign  them  a  home,  and  they  also  desire  that  their 
annuities  may  hereafter  be  paid  them  in  money,  as  they  are  paid  to  the 
Pottawatomies,  and  others. 

We  desire  to  acknowledge  the  kind  and  generous  hospitality  of  the 
commander  and  officers  at  Fort  Sill.  While  we  were  at  the  Wichita 
and  Comanche  agency,  our  John  Butler  was  taken  sick  and  reqtlired  the 
services  of  a  physician,  which  were  kindly  given  by  Dr.  For  wood, 
po^  physician,  and  Lieutenant  Harmon  generously  tendered  the  use  of 
biA  quarters  in  the  camp  for  our  accommodation,  and  we  were  intro- 
duced to  their  mess-house  for  all  meals,  all  of  which  conveniences  and 
services  were  furnished  us  free  of  cost. 

In  cloHing  this  brief  account  we  desire  to  commemorate  the  goodness 
aad  meniy  of  our  Heavenly  Father,  who  has  w^onderfully  preserved  us 
from  clangers  both  seen  and  unseen  in  our  perilous  journey,  and  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  both  daily  and  hourly  for  undeserved  benefits 

*  LHspatcheti  from  WashiDgton,  dated  Ist  iustaut,  repoi*t  the  death  of  this  chief. 
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continnoualy*  bestowed  ui>on  U8.  May  the  cause  for  which  we  have  la- 
bored be  blessed  to  the  saving  of  many  from  temporal  suffering,  and  to 
the  extension  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  on  earth. 

JOHN  BUTLER. 

ACHILLES  PUGBL 


WASHINGTON  SUPERINTENDENCY. 

No.  1. 

Office  Superintendent  Indian  Affairs, 

Olympiay  Washington  Territory^  August  14, 1869. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor,  in  obedience  to  the  regulations  of  the  dei>art- 
ment,  to  submit  herewith  my  third  annual  report  as  8uperint*>ndent  of 
Indian  afiairs  for  Washington  Territory. 

The  several  tribes  of  Indians  within  this  superintendency,  embnw*ing 
in  the  nggregate  some  fifteen  thousand  souls,  are  at  peace  among  them- 
selves, and  at  peace  with  the  white  inhabitants  in  the  midst  of  whom 
they  dwell.  As  must  necessarily  be  the  case,  whenever  a  Tieaker  and  a 
stronger  race  are  brought  into  social  contact,  wrongs  are  ever  hable  to 
be  perpetrated  on  either  side,  giving  rise  to  retaliation  on  the  other,  to 
be  followed  by  hostilities  more  or  less  extensive,  causing  suffering  to  the 
parties  themselves  and  trouble  to  the  officers  having  jurisdiction,  hot 
by  prompt  and  vigilant  endeavor  on  the  part  of  the  latter  no  serious 
difficulties  have  arisen.  Peace  and  progress  have  been  the  result  of  the 
administration  of  Indian  affair^  throughout  the  year. 

To  attain  this  result  and  avert  the  fearful  consequences  of  drunken- 
ness among  the  Indians,  I  have  been  obliged  to  place  myself  in  continual 
antagonism  to  a  class  of  men  of  all  others  the  most  unscrupulous  and 
mischievous.  I  allude  to  those  who,  in  the  face  of  all  law  and  rwkleaw 
of  consequences,  persist  in  the  sale  of  whisky  to  Indians.  This  class  of 
offenders  have  been  pursued  with  an  unrelenting  hand,  and  though  the 
securing  of  conviction  is  extremely  difficult  by  reason  of  the  popular 
prejudice  against  the  Indians  themselves  in  general,  and  against  Indian 
testimony  in  particular,  yet  I  have  made  it  a  rule  to  subject  these  raen» 
for  every  offense  that  has  come  to  my  knowledge,  to  the  trouble  of  detenae. 
In  many  instances  they  have  been  held  to  bail,  and  in  default  thereof 
have  lain  in  jail  to  await  trial,  and  in  a  few  cases  they  have  been  roo- 
victed  and  punished  in  a  summary  way.  As  beer  and  cider  are  not 
included  among  the  articles  interdicted  by  the  United  States  statute,  I 
would  again  urge  the  passage  of  a  law  forbidding  the  sale  to  Indian:^  of 
anything  that  can  intoxicate.  As  the  law  now  stands  the  vilest  of 
intoxicating  fluids  are  sold  with  impunity  to  the  Indians  under  the  dis- 
guise of  beer  or  cider,  and  our  most  serious  difficulties  in  the  work  of 
restraining  and  beneliting  the  Indians  arise  from  this  cause. 

The  law  of  the  country  is  also  very  lame  in  another  respect  relating 
to  the  rights  of  the  Indians.  There  is  but  one  crime  of  which  an  Indian 
can  speak  at  all  in  a  court  of  justice,  and  that  is  the  sale  of  liquor;  of 
any  and  all  their  commercial  and  personal  rights  the  courts  take  no 
cognizance.  Assault  upon  the  person  of  an  Indian,  however  flagrant 
and  unprovoked,  neither  a  claim  for  labor  or  for  property  sold,  can  be 
proven  in  a  court  of  justice  by  the  testimony  of  Indian  witnesses.  The 
consequence  is  that  Indians  are  continually  imposed  upon  by  unprin 
cipled  white  men,  who  emi)loy  them  and  refuse  to  pay  them  aeconlin? 
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to  agreement,  and  who  resent  a  persistent  demand  on  the  part  of  the 
Indiaa  with  personal  violence  and  cruelty.  This  state  of  things  gives 
rise  to  continual  trouble  and  interruption  of  peaceful  relations  between 
Indians  and  white  men.  I  would  therefore  respectfully  urge  the  pas- 
sage of  a  law  that  will  give  Indians  protection  in  the  courts. 

Some  law  should  also  be  passed  for  the  punishment  of  the  crimes  of 
Indians  committed  among  themselves ;  so  long  as  the  crime  of  murder 
committed  by  one  Indian  upon  another  is  no  crime  before  the  law  of 
the  country,  the  life  of  an  Indian  has  no  safeguard,  nor  is  it  possible  to 
prevent  the  savage  barbarity  that  crime  and  cruelty  must  always  en- 
gender. The  case  of  the  Ghimsean  massacre,  at  the  hands  of  the 
S^Klallam  Indians,  which  was  reported  to  the  commissioner  last  year, 
is  one  exactly  in  pioint.  Here  was  a  cold-blooded  murder  of  seventeen 
persons,  and  the  maiming  of  the  eighteenth.  The  offenders  were 
ordered  under  arrest  at  the  reservation  and  required  to  work  with  ball 
and  chain  for  six  months,  and  as  long  as  means  for  their  subsistence 
would  be  provided  from  the  appropriation  applicable  to  such  a  purpose. 
AH  this  was  approved  by  the  commissioner  as  the  only  means  of  pun- 
ishment known  to  the  law.  But  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  ends  of 
justice  are  only  poorly  answered,  and  protection  against  similar  out- 
rages in  future  very  poorly  guaranteed  by  such  ministration. 

If  the  killing  of  an  Indian  by  an  Indian  were  murder  in  the  eye  of  the 
law,  the  safety  and  consequently  the  happiness  of  the  tribes  would  be 
vastly  augmented. 

During  the  short  period  of  my  administration,  there  has  not  been 
time  for  any  very  marked  and  radical  change  in  the  social  condition  of 
the  tribes.  Yet  I  am  happy  to  note  improvements  in  several  important 
particulars.  Polygamy,  formerly  almost  universal  among  them,  is  now 
quite  generally  discontinued.  Slavery  is  abolished,  with  few  excep- 
tions, by  consent  of  the  owner.  The  habit  of  gambling  is  much  less 
common  than  in  former  years ;  and  many  of  the  Indian  mothers,  w  honi 
nothmg  could  dissuade  from  the  cruel  practice  of  flattening  the  skulls 
of  their  infants,  have  learned  that  the  process  not  only  endangers  the 
life  of  their  children  but  begets  deformity  instead  of  beauty,  and  are 
abandoning  the  practice. 

The  necessity  of  an  appropriation  for  the  survey  of  the  unsurveyed 
Indian  reservations  of  this  superintendency  has  been  repeatedly  urged 
opon  the  department.  In  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  commissioner, 
a  statement  of  the  surveys  required  and  an  estimate  of  the  cost  was 
forwarded  more  than  a  year  ago,  but  as  yet  nothing  has  been  done  in 
that  direction ;  and  by  reason  of  ignorance  of  boundary  lines  of  the 
nervations,  disputes  are  constantly  arising  between  the  Indians  and 
settlers  on  the  outside. 

I  can  do  no  less,  therefore,  than  report  what  I  have  on  different  occa- 
wons  before  recommended  in  regard  to  the  detining  of  the  limits  of  the 
reservations. 

The  inadequacy  of  appropriations  for  the  pay  of  teachers  and  support 
of  schools  under  the  different  treaties  has  heretofore  been  a  subject  of 
correspondence,  and  the  evils  arising  from  restrictions  in  those  appro- 
priations have  been  fully  set  forth.  It  is  enough  to  repeat  that  it  is 
impossible  to  carry  out  treaty  stipulations  under  these  restrictions.  In 
*>me  of  the  agencies  schools  have  been  suspended  altogether,  and  in 
others  the  comi>ensation  has  been  so  reducexl  as  to  command  only 
indifferent  persons  in  the  office  of  teachers,  to  say  nothing  of  the  cost 
of  subsistence  and  other  incidental  expenses.  To-  make  an  Indian 
«chod  successful,  of  any  permanent  good  results,  the  children  must  be 
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withdrawn  from  the  camps  of  their  parents,  and  be  fed,  clothed,  and 
and  instructed  apart  from  the  rude  homes  in  which  they  are  boni.  To 
accomplish  all  this  and  give  them  the  benefits  of  faithful  instructiou 
an  increase  of  means  is  requisite.  I  desire,  therefore,  resi>ectfully  to 
urge  more  liberal  appropriations  for  educational  purposes  in  all  the 
agencies. 

I  desire  also  to  call  attention  to  the  necessity  of  hospitals  for  the  sick 
at  the  different  reservations.  It  is  of  little  use  to  prescribe  medieiue 
for  the  sick  in  the  lodges  where  most  of  the  ludians  dwell,  and  the  re^il 
benefit  intended  to  be  confen*ed  by  maintaining  a  physician  aoioug 
them  is  in  a  large  measure  lost,  for  want  of  a  place  fitted  suitably  for 
the  comfort  of  patients.  Of  the  six  agencies  in  this  superintendeiicy, 
established  under  treaties,  all  except  the  Yateama  agency  are  destitute 
of  a  proper  place  in  which  to  take  suitable  care  of  the  sick. 

The  subject  of  unsettled  claims  against  the  government  for  lands 
taken  for  the  use  of  the  Indians  demands  attention.  In  some  instances 
the  parties  still  retain  possession  of  the  lands,  and  in  others  the  orig- 
inal owners  threaten  to  return  into  possession  and  occupy  the  lands 
until  their  claims  are  adjusted.  Lists  of  these  claims  are  on  file  in 
the  Commissioner's  oflftce,  and  attention  has  repeatedly  be«n  called  to 
them ;  I  pray  that  they  be  speedily  settled. 

INDIANS  NOT  PARTIES  TO  TREATY. 

I  have  heretofore  urged  the  importance  of  a  treaty  with  the  Indians 
of  the  northeastern  and  those  of  the  southwestern  portion  of  the 
Territory.  The  same  reasons  that  first  led  me  to  call  attention  to  this 
subject  still  abide.  Those  in  the  northeast,  including  the  Colvilles,  the 
Spokaues,  the O'Kinakanes,  the Pend  d'Oreilles,  and  San  Poiels,  numberi ng 
in  all  some  two  thousand  eighthundred,  were  occupying  a  very  desirable 
tract  of  country.  Many  of  them  are  successful  farmers,  have  made 
valuable  imi)rovements,  and  own  good  stocks  of  cattle,  horses,  and  sheei». 
These  Indians  are  continually  complaining  of  the  encroachments  of 
white  settlers,  and  are  in  danger  of  being  crowded  from  their  possessions. 
No  serious  collisions  have  yet  occurred,  but  with  the  influx  of  popula- 
tion it  cannot  be  expected  that  peace  can  long  be  preserved  without 
some  stipulations  with  the  Indians  for  a  peaceable  sun*ender  of  their 
possessions,  to  be  compensated  by  reserved  tracts  as  in  the  case  of  other 
tribes  with  whom  treaties  have  been  made.  In  view  of  this  I  would 
recommend  that  a  tract  of  suitable  dimensions,  including  the  fisheries 
south  and  west  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  trading  post,  (Old  Fort  Colville,) 
be  set  apart,  and  in  the  event  that  the  pending  negotiations  shall  result 
in  a  surrender  of  the  possessions  of  that  company  to  the  United  States, 
that  the  buildings  now  occupied  by  the  company  be  reserved  as  agency 
buildings.  Kettle  Falls,  near  this  station,  is  a  favorite  salmon  fisher}', 
where  thousands  of  ludians  resort  eveiy  ye^r  during  the  fishing  season, 
and  this  fact  makes  the  locality  all  the  more  valuable  as  an  Indian  res- 
ervation. 

This  reservation  should  be  at  least  forty  miles  square,  and  should  l>e 
located  west  of  the  one  hundred  and  eighteenth  meridian  and  north  of 
the  forty-eighth  parallel. 

Peace  has  thus  far  been  preserved  with  these  Indians  by  means  of  a 
liberal  policy  toward  them  in  the  distribution  of  seeds  and  implements 
to  encourage  their  farming,  and  of  blankets,  clothing,  and  medicines  for 
the  comfort  of  their  families.  L  found  a  special  agent  in  office  here  when 
I  entered  the  service,  and  so  important  are  the  duties  of  the  position 
that  I  have  never  found  it  practicable  to  dispense  with  his  servioes. 
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THE  OHEHALLIS  BESEBYATION. 

The  Cliehallis  reservation,  containing  about  5,000  acres,  mostly  rich 
allavial  land  in  the  bottoms  of  the  Chehallis  Biver,  near  it«  confluence 
with  the  Black  River,  has  been  surveyed  and  reserved  by  the  depart- 
ment for  the  use  of  the  Indians.  A  portion  of  this  reservation  was 
formerly  owned  under  private  entry  and  wa«  purchased  by  government 
for  the  use  of  the  Indians;  but  no  treaty  having  ever  been  ratified  by 
Congress  with  these  Indians,  it  is  thought  their  rights  are  precarious 
and  that  some  expressed  guarantee  should  be  given  them,  that  they  may 
have  no  fears  of  being  disturbed  in  their  possessions.  The  Indians 
properly  belonging  to  this  reservation  number  between  live  and  six 
hundred,  including  the  Chehallis,  Chinooks,  Shoal  Water  Bays,  Clatsops, 
Hamptolops,  and  Gakokiams.  The  only  Indians  that  reside  permanently 
on  the  reservation  are  the  Chehallis,  which  are  more  numerous  than 
either  of  the  other  tribes.  The  others  live  at  the  several  points  up  and 
down  the  river  designated  by  the  name  of  the  tribes. 

In  the  last  year  about  thirty  acres  have  been  added  to  the  clearing  of 
the  reservation.  The  productions  of  the  farm  were  50  tons  of  hay,  500 
bushels  of  oats,  300  bushels  of  wheat,  2,000  bushels  of  turnips,  and 
4,000  bushels  of  potatoes,  besides  other  garden  vegetables. 

Many  of  the  Indians  reside  in  comfoilable  board  houses.  The  agency 
bnildings  consist  of  a  good  dwelling-house,  for  the  use  of  the  farmer 
in  charge,  a  capacious  barn,  one  of  the  linest  in  the  Territory ;  also  a 
school-house  well  under  way,  besides  some  smaller  land  cheaper  build- 
ings. The  work  on  the  school-house  was  suspended  by  reason  of  dif- 
ficulty in  obtaining  mechanic  labor  for  the  price  allowed  by  government, 
and  also  on  account  of  decrease  in  the  appropriations  for  Indians  not 
treated  with.  Liberal  distributions  of  presents  to  these  Indians,  as  also 
to  those  east  of  the  mountains,  have  been  made  during  my  adminis 
tration,  as  my  accounts  from  time  to  time  have  shown,  and  prei>arations 
have  been  made  by  purchases  made  previous  to  the  arrival  of  my  suc- 
cessor for  another  distribution  in  September,  1869,  which  goods  pass  now 
into  his  hands,  as  accounts  will  show.  Annuities  purchased  by  the 
Commissioner  and  shipped  to  this  office  in  the  autumn  of  1806  were 
received  early  in  1867,  and  duly  turned  over  to  the  several  agencies 
to  which  tbey  were  consigned,  as  also  were  those  purchased  by  myself 
in  1868. 

TREATY  OF  POINT  ELLIOTT. 

Under  treaty  of  Point  Elliott,  the  Tulalip,  Port  Madison,  Muckleshoot, 
Swinomish,  and  Lummi  reservations  are  included,  with  an  aggregate 
number  of  near  five  thousand  Indians  at  the  Tulalip,  which  is  the 
principal  agency,  and  where  the  agent  himself  resides,  and  the  govern- 
ment school  is  located.  This  school,  under  the  superintendence  of  liev. 
Father  Cbirouse,  with  a  female  department  under  the  Sisters  of  Charity, 
has  proved  a  success  and  deserves  a  liberal  support  from  the  govern- 
ment. This  institution,  though  better  provided  for  than  any  of  the 
other  Indian  schools,  is,  notwithstanding,  limited  in  its  usefulness  for 
lack  of  means  to  provide  subsistence  and  instruction  for  all  the  children 
that  desire  and  are  entitled  to  its  benefits.  Inasmuch  as  all  the  pupils 
most  be  subsisted,  only  a  limited  number  can  be  admitted  to  the  school, 
vhile  a  larger  number,  desiring  its  benefits,  must  be  rejected.  Father 
C'hirouse  is  bound  under  his  contract  to  maintain  the  school  in  both  its 
departments,  but  he  is  not  bound  to  subsist  and  instruct  an  indefinite 
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number  of  scholars.  In  this  he  is  restricted  by  the  necessities  of  the 
case ;  he  cannot  do  impossibilities,  and  without  more  means  be  mm 
necessarily  continue  to  restrict  the  work  of  instmction  to  a  small  minority 
of  the  children  of  the  agency.  I  can  do  no  less,  therefore,  than  urge  ao 
increase  of  the  appropriation  for  the  support  of  the  school,  believing, 
as  I  firmly  do,  that  in  the  hands  of  Father  Ghirouse,  every  dollar  will 
be  prudently  and  faithfully  applied  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
appropriated.  His  annual  report  has  not  yet  come  to  hand,  but  will,  no 
doubt,  be  transmitted  through  the  hands  of  my  successor,  and  to  that  I 
most  respectfully  refer  you  for  all  further  details. 

The  Tulalip  reservation  embraces  a  large  swamp  of  some  1,200  acrp«, 
by  clearing  and  draining  which  a  fine  gniss  farm  could  be  made.  This 
land  is  but  a  short  distance  from  the  agency  buildings,  and  with  a  view 
to  the  opening  and  improving  of  the  land,  and  also  to  give  employment 
to  the  Indians  and  thus  keep  them  on  the  reservation  and  away  from 
the  influence  of  bad  men,  (after  being  solicited  by  the  agent  in  charge 
and  the  head  man  of  some  of  the  tribes,)  I  gave  consent  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  logging  camp  and  to  the  cutting  and  sale  of  logs  from  the 
reservation  timber.  I  was  induced  to  this  by  the  representation  of  the 
agent  that  the  fimds  so  realized  would  enable  him  to  employ  the  Indians 
in  clearing  the  swamps ;  but  the  enterprise  of  clearing  the  swamp  had 
not  been  reached  at  the  time  of  his  suspension,  and  I  am  led  to  believe, 
though  I  had  no  official  report  on  which  to  predicate  my  judgment,  that 
the  logging  enterprise  has  proved  a  failure.  For  particulars  I  refer  you 
to  the  sub-agent's  report,  which  will  be  forwarded  by  the  hand  of  my 
successor. 

PORT  MADISON  RESERVATION. 

The  Indians  of  this  reservation  are  industrious  people  and  are  doing 
a  profitable  business  in  the  sale  of  logs  from  their  own  camp,  in  which 
they  work  eight  yoke  of  oxen,  all  their  own  property,  together  with  all 
other  necessary  appliances  of  the  logging'  business,  and  do  the  whole 
with  no  cost  whatever  to  the  government,  and  without  the  aid  of  any 
white  employes.  They  have  upon  their  reservation  a  small  church,  built 
at  their  own  cost,  in  which  they  regularly  hold  religious  8er^ices,  eon- 
ducted  by  a  native  priest.  These  Indians  have  long  been,  and  are  still 
very  desirous  t^  have  a  good  white  man  detailed  by  the  government  to 
aid  and  instruct  them  in  their  work,  and  I  have  no  doubt  such  a  man 
would  be  of  great  service  to  them. 

SWINOMISH  RESERVATION. 

I  have  only  to  repeat  the  recommendation  made  in  a  former  ve\wrt  in 
regard  to  the  Swinomish  reservation,  viz :  That  the  land  be  surveyed 
and  sold  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  Indians  under  treaty  of  Point  Elliott, 
and  that  the  few  that  remain  there  be  removed  to  the  Lnmmi  reser- 
vation. 

LtTMiviI  RESERVATION. 

The  Lummi  reservation,  containing  one  township  of  land  at  the  mocrth 
of  the  Lummi  River,  on  Bellingham  Bay,  is  under  the  supervision  of  a 
farmer  in  charge,  whose  influence  and  instruction  have  proved  hi^ly 
salutary  to  the  prosperity  of  the  tribe  there  residing.  These  Indians 
have  made  creditable  progress  in  fanning,  for  which  their  land  is  well 
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suited.  They  have  fine  stocks  of  cattle,  and  raise  grass  and  grain,  also 
potatoes  and  other  vegetables  in  abaudance.  They  have  built  a  respect- 
able church  at  their  own  cost  and  maintain  in  it  the  services  of  the 
Catholic  faith  at  stated  periods. 

MUCKLESHOOT  BESEEVATION. 

The  Mackleshoot  reservation,  originally  a  military  post,  situated 
between  the  White  and  Green  Rivers,  contains  1,2^0  acres  of  land,  which 
extends  near  to  the  confluence  of  those  two  rivers  but  not  entirely. 
Some  year  and  a  half  ago  some  difficulty  arose  between  the  Indians  and 
some  white  men  about  the  wedge  of  land  between  the  reservation  and 
the  confluence  of  the  two  rivers.  To  avoid  all  collision,  I  took  possession 
of  the  laud  in  question,  and  referred  the  matter  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Aflairs,  from  whom  no  response  was  ever  received.  I  respect- 
fully refer  to  the  correspondence  on  that  subject,  and  recommend  that 
the  plan  therein  proposed,  of  withholding  from  occupancy  by  whites 
this  gore  of  land,  be  carried  out,  and  that  it  be  made  part  of  the  Indian 
reservation. 

Those  Indians  have  accepted  the  Catholic  faith,  have  erected  a  church 
on  their  reservation,  and  are  regular  in  the  observance  of  religious  wor- 
ship. 

MEDICINE  GREEK  TBEATY. 

Under  the  Medicine  Creek  treaty  are  embraced  three  tribes,  occupying 
each  a  separate  reservation  bearing  the  name  of  the  tribe. 

PUYALLUP  BESEBVATION. 

At  the  Puyallup  reservation,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Puyallup 
river,  all  the  employes  of  the  agency  have  their  homes.  This  reserva- 
tion contains,  according  to  survey  and  map  on  file  in  the  surveyor  gen- 
eraPs  and  register's  office,  thirty-six  sections  of  land,  while  in  the  orig- 
inal treaty  mention  is  made  of  but  two  sections,  described  as  being  on 
the  south  side  of  Commencement  Bay.  This  discrepancy  between  the 
land  described  in  the  treaty  and  that  actually  in  possession  of  the  In- 
dians is  a  source  of  adventure  on  the  part  of  certain  white  men  which  is 
liable  to  cause  serious  trouble,  unless  immediately  suppressed.  Assum- 
ing that  the  Indians  have  no  right  to  their  reservation,  because  not  de- 
fined in  the  treaty,  parties  have  actually  undertaken  to  squat  upon  the 
improved  lands  of  the  Indians.  This  whole  matter  will  be  made  a  sub- 
ject of  correspondence  by  my  successor,  and  I  most  earnestly  recommend 
that  the  matter  be  laid  before  Congress,  and  that  the  rights  of  the  In- 
dians be  clearly  defined  by  law,  so  that  they  be  henceforth  in  no  danger 
of  encroachment  from  reckless,  unprincipled  white  men.  And  I  urge  the 
same  recommendation  in  regard  to  Nisqually  reservation. 

This  tract  of  land  is  clearly  described  in  the  treaty  as  an  Indian  res- 
ervation. But,  because  there  has  come  to  be  a  prospective  value  to  it, 
by  reason  of  its  proximity  to  certain  projected  railroad  improvements, 
parties  have  undertaken  to  appropriate  the  whole  tract  by  pre-emption, 
pleading  in  extenuation  that  the  Indians  occupy  other  lands  and  are  not 
in  possession.  These  parties  have  been  warned  ofl*,  under  pains  and  pen- 
alties, and  when  it  is  directed  that  the  lands  are  no  longer  required  for 
actual  occupancy  by  the  Indians,  I  trust  the  officers  in  charge  of  Indian 
affairs  will  be  authorized  to  sell  them  upon  equitable  terms  for  the  use 
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and  beoefit  of  the  tribes  for  whom  they  were  reserved.  There  isno 
doubt  of  the  title  of  the  Indians  to  these  lands,  though  in  regard  to  the 
Puyallup  reservation  the  archives  of  the  Indian  office  are  somewhat 
meagi'e.  This  much,  however,  is  known  :  First,  the  lands  were  survey^ 
by  order  of  the  government  as  an  Indian  reservation ;  second,  parties 
owning  within  the  bounds  of  the  reservation  by  previous  entry  bongtat 
out  by  government  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians ;  third,  the  lands  of 
the  reservation  are  designated  as  such  in  the  maps  of  the  government 
Land  Office,  and  have  been  so  recognized  by  the  register  of  that  office, 
who  has  always  withheld  them  from  market  as  reserved  for  the  Indianit: 
and,  fourth,  the  Indians  have  held  them  in  quiet  possession  since  their 
first  occupancy  until  the  present  time.  And  besides  all  this,  there  are 
records,  it  is  believed,  in  the  office  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs 
that  render  the  Indian  title  more  clear  than  any  to  be  found  here;  and 
it  is  only  necessary  that  such  title  be  declared  by  the  proper  officers  to 
avert  all  difficulty. 

SQUAXON  RESERVATION. 

I  repeat  the  recommendation  of  my  last  annual  report,  that  this  island 
be  surveyed  and  sold,  the  avails  thereof  to  be  applied  to  the  use  and 
benefit  of  the  tribes  under  the  ti-eaty.  It  is  inhabited  by  a  few  poor, 
demoralized  Indians,  all  of  whom  ought  to  be  removed  to  the  Puyallap 
reservation,  and  subjected  to  the  government  of  the  officers  there  in 
charge. 

TREATY  OF  POINT-NO-POINT.  • 

The  only  reservation  under  Poiut-no-Point  is  the  S'Kokomish,  contain- 
ing some  four  hundred  acres  of  land  in  the  bottom  of  S'Kokomish  River, 
that  emi)ties  into  Hood's  Canal  near  its  head.  The  lands  of  this  re^r 
vation  are  extremely  fertile,  producing  the  finest  of  grass  and  vegetables. 
But,  being  liable  to  frequent  overflows,  is  iinsnitable  for  the  dwelling- 
place  of  the  Indians.  In  view  of  this  fact,  I  recommended  an  extension 
of  the  reservation  so  as  to  include  about  twelve  hundred  acres  of  ele- 
vated land,  favorably  situated  as  camping-ground  for  the  Indians,  and 
convenient  of  access  from  the  reservation  proper. 

The  correspondence  was  accompanied  by  a  map  of  the  proposed  en- 
largement, with  a  full  statement  of  all  the  reasons  for  proiM>sing  it  I 
beg  leave  to  call  attention  to  the  same  matter  again,  and  ask  that  some 
action  be  taken  in  relation  to  it. 

The  S'Klallam,  S'Kokomish,  and  other  allied  bands  that  are  parties  to 
this  treaty,  number  in  all  about  one  thousand  souls.  Only  the  S'Kokcv 
mish  and  Towana  tribes  reside  permanently  on  the  reservation.  The 
others  are  encamped  at  various  points  along  the  sound  in  the  direction 
of  the  Straits  of  Fuca.  Yet  there  are  enough  npou  the  reservation  to 
carry  on  an  extensive  plantation  of  cultivated  land,  which  always  return.^ 
a  liberal  crop  of  grass  and  potatoes. 

Not  having  the  agent's  report  at  hand,  I  cannot  go  into  a  statistical 
statement,  but  must  refer  to  that  report,  which  will  reach  you,  if  not 
otherwise,  through  the  office  of  my  successor.  Among  the  improvement* 
of  the  last  year  are  several  tenements  for  the  use  of  Indian  families,  a 
fine  large  school-house,  fitted  up  with  sleeping  apartments  for  the  chil- 
dren, and  well  furnished  school-rooms  for  instruction.  Also,  a  block- 
house, to  be  used  as  a  calaboose  or  jail. 

With  the  exception  of  the  raid  upon  the  Chinisean  Indians  on  thejiart 
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of  the  S'Klallam,  before  referred  to,  there  has  been  peace  and  content- 
ment throughout  the  agency  during  the  year. 

NEAH  BAY  AGENCY. 

The  seclusion  of  the  Makah  Indians  from  contact  with  white  men 
renders  their  situation  favorable  for  control  and  instruction.  Evil  in- 
fluences from  without  embarass  attempts  to  improve  the  tribes  far  more 
than  the  inherent  depravity  within  them.  Neah  Bay  is  favorably  situ- 
ated in  this  respect,  and  with  faithful  officers  in  charge  there  is  ground 
of  encouragement  in  regard  to  these  Indians.  The  lands  of  the  reserva- 
tion are  not  favorable  for  farming,  and  the  climate  is  also  uncongenial. 
The  Indians  obtain  their  subsistence  chiefly  from  the  sea.  Whale  and 
seal  are  captured  in  quantities  to  insure  them  always  against  want,  while 
the  beaver  and  other  fur-bearing  animals  in  their  locality  adds  to  their 
resources  and  makes  them,  in  respect  to  a  living,  well  off.  Of  the  pro- 
gress of  improvements  on  the  reservation,  and  the  results  of  the  school, 
nothing  can  be  said  flattering,  either  to  the  agent  in  charge  or  to  the 
teacher  in  his  employment,  the  former  having  been  most  of  the  time 
absent  from  his  post  "of  duty,  and  the  latter  having  taken  no  interest  in 
his  work  as  teacher.  No  annuities  have  been  distributed  to  those  In- 
dians during  my  administration.  The  agent's  representations  to  me  have 
always  been  that  the  Indians  preferred  to  have  the  money  spent  in  farm- 
ing, and  on  these  representations  the  annuity  funds  have  been  turned 
over  to  the  agent.  The  whole  policy  of  paying  annuities  to  the  Indians 
be  has  uniformly  condemned,  and  declared  that  no  Indian  could  ever  get 
anything  4Tom  him  without  paying  for  it. 

TREATY  OF  OLYMPIA. 

The  Quinaielt  reservation  c^onsists  of  one  township,  and  is  situated 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  about  thirty -five  miles  north  of  Gray's  Harbor,  the 
Quinaielt  River  running  through  it.  The  tribes  under  this  treaty  are 
the  Quinaielts,  the  Quillehutes,  the  Qeets,  and  Hohs,  and  number  in  all 
about  six  hundred.  But  little  progress  has  been  made  in  farming,  on 
account  of  the  sterility  of  the  soil.  I  have  had  a  new  road  located  to  a 
tract  of  prairie  laud  lying  back  a  few  miles  from  the  coast,  the  old  road 
being  through  an  uneven  country  and  nearly  impassable.  Examination 
of  the  soil  of  this  prairie  convinces  me  that,  though  naturally  wet  and 
cold,  thorough  draining  would  render  the  land  productive  of  grass  and 
vegetables.  In  fact,  this  is  the  only  chance  to  make  a  farm  for  this 
agency.  This  point  was  formerly  chosen  as  the  agency  headquarters,  and 
abandoned  on  account  of  a  poisonous  plant  that  endangered  the  life  of 
the  stock ;  I  think,  however,  that  cultivation  w  ould  soon  exterminate 
tiuit. 

Henry  Winsor,  the  sub-agent  in  charge,  has  conducted  affairs  very 
aati^GACtorily^  and  by  a  kind  but  rigorous  oiscipline  avoided  difficultly*^ 
with  the  Indians,  that  caused  much  trouble  to  his  predecessor. 

The  school  has  not  been  as  successful  as  I  could  have  desired,  but  has 
been  the  means  of  eradicating  the  prejudices  of  the  Indians,  who  for  a 
kmg  time  indulged  the  fear  that  the  motive  in  teaching  their  children 
was  to  take  them  firom  them  ultimately  and  reduce  them  to  slavery. 
They  are  now  convinced  this  is  not  the  motive,  and  most  of  them  are 
wiUmg  to  have  their  children  taught. 
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YAKAMA  AGENCY. 

The  IiiiliaDS  of  the  Yakama  nation  number  about  three  tbonsand. 
They  occupy  a  tract  of  country  forty  by  sixty  miles  in  extent,  embnicini; 
much  fine  agricultural  land,  which  they  cultivate  successfully,  ami  from 
which  they  derive  a  competent  supply  for  all  their  wants.  Of  their  pnv 
gress  in  all  the  arts  of  living,  and  of  the  results  of  their  industry,  1  retVr 
to  the  report  of  the  agent,  herewith  transmitted. 

In  previous  reports  and  corresiwndence  I  have  had  occasion  to  speak 
of  the  administration  of  Agent  Wilbur,  of  his  uncompromising  rectitude 
as  a  man  and  as  an  officer,  of  his  singleness  of  puri>o8e,  and  of  liis 
unparalleled  success  in  the  work  committed  to  his  hands:  and  for  all  this 
it  is  now  my  gratifying  duty  to  say  that  I  have  found  constantly  inciras- 
ing  justification,  as  I  have  come  to  know  more  and  more  of  the  spirit 
and  purpose  of  the  man.  1  cannot  but  regard  his  removal  a  public 
calamity — an  event  more  to  be  regretted  by  every  friend  of  the  Indians 
than  any  other  event  in  the  history  of  the  service  in  this  Territory.  1  say 
this  without  the  slightest  disparagement  of  his  successor  in  office,  of 
whose  character  and  qualifications  I  know  nothing ;  I  say  it  be<'aiise  I 
believe  no  man,  without  long  practical  experience  in  the  management  of 
Indian  aftairs,  and  without  peculiar  sympathies  for  the  work,  ciiu  make 
his  place  good. 

The  indiscriminate  order  which  paralyzes  at  a  single  stroke  all  the 
wisdom,  expeiience,  and  Christian  endeavor  of  the  civil  service,  pnieetHl* 
from  a  source  to  which  I  prefer  to  address  myself  in  terms  of  approval 
1  will  not  question  the  motives  that  prompted  itj  I  only  regret  the 
unnecessarily  arbitrary  feature  of  it,  that  sweeps  at  once  all  civiliaus 
from  the  service,  only  because  they  ai^e  civilians,  and  fills  their  places 
with  soldiers  only  because  they  are  soldiers,  thus  tacitly  affirming  that 
all  civilians  are  faithless,  and  all  soldiers  are  faithful. 

If  the  order  had  been  so  modified  as  to  make  it  a  sifting  process^to 
eliminate  the  unworthy  and  supply  their  places  with  men  of  integrity 
and  wisdom,  showing  thereby  that  its  aim  was  to  ameliorate  the  coD<li- 
tion  of  the  forlorn  remnant  of  humanity  for  whose  good  the  service  i» 
appointed — then  all  good  men  would  have  been  bound  to  accept  it  as  a 
wise  and  beneficent  measure. 

And  in  retiring  from  the  service  which  for  two  and  a  half  years  I  have 
endeavored  to  administer,  according  to  my  best  judgment,  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Indians,  and  in  obedience  to  the  authority  of  superiors,  I  have 
no  other  feeling  in  my  heart  than  that  which  prompts  the  prayer  that  all 
evil  consequences  resulting  from  tlie  change  of  policy  in  the  administra- 
tion of  Indian  attairs  may  be  averted.  If  the  results  of  my  administra- 
tion have  fallen,  in  any  resjiect,  below  the  expectations  of  the  department 
or  of  the  i)eople,  I  only  ask  that  the  responsibility  rest  where  it  pn)perly 
belongs.  I  have  endeavored  to  use  the  appointing  power,  so  far  as 
intrusted  to  me,  with  reference  to  the  best  results.  It  has  been  my 
settled  policy  to  appoint  none  but  married  men,  insisting  always  that 
they  reside  with  their  families  upon  their  i^espective  reservations,  to  the 
end' that  wholesome  domestic  influences  may  be  felt  by  the  Indians. 

If  the  government  have  insisted  on  appointing  and  sustaining  in 
responsible  positions  petty  politicians,  who  have  no  sympathy  for  the 
Indians,  and  no  phrpose  to  seek  their  elevation  and  improvement,  but 
only  their  own  selfish  advantage,  certainly  the  responsibility  belongs 
not  to  me.  Throughout  the  superintendency,  where  good,  earnest^  Chris- 
tian men  have  been  in  office,  satisfactory  results  have  been  attained, 
and  if  men  of  a  difierent  character  have  come  into  the  service  under  mj 
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appointment  or  recommendation,  it  was  because  I  was  deceived  in  the 
men,  for  I  have  honestly  endeavored  to  be  select  in  all  my  appointments, 
and  place  none  but  good  men  in  office  among  the  Indians. 

I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient 
servant, 

T.  J.  McKENNEY, 
Superintendent  Indian  Affairs. 
Hon.  E.  S.  Pabkeb, 

Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 


No.  2. 

Office  Superintendent  Indian  Affairs, 

Olympia,  W.  T,,  September  30,  1869. 

Sib  :  I  hav.3  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  condition 
of  Indian  affairs  in  this  Territory : 

I  arrived  here  on  the  4th  of  August  last,  and  immediately  assumed 
Uie  dnties  of  superintendent,  and  issued  a  circular  to  the  officers  on 
duty  as  agents  and  sub-agents,  fully  defining  their  duties. 

Brevet  Captain  Joseph  H.^  Hays,  United  States  Array,  agent  for  the 
Makah  Indians  at  Neah  Bay,  had  arrived  at  his  agency  July  22,  and 
entered  upon  his  duties  as  agent,  relieving  H.  A.  Webster. 

First  Lieutenant  Joseph  M.  Kelly,  United  States  Army,  agent  for  the 
STflallam  Indians,  at  the  S'Kokomish  reservation,  arrived  at  his  agency, 
and  relieved  C.  S.  King,  August  7th. 

First  Lieutenant  James  M.  Smith,  United  States  Army,  agent  for  the 
Yakama  Indians  at  Simcoe,  rei)orted  at  this  office  August  12,  and  under 
my  instructions  immediately  proceeded  to  his  agency.  He  reported 
from  there  August  24,  but  on  the  7th  of  September  he  again  rei)orted 
that  the  late  agent,  J.  H.  Wilbur,  A«<?  not  turned  over  the  propei-ty,  money, 
and  business  of  the  agency,  and  would  not  do  so  until  September  14. 
Thus  it  appears  that  Mr.  Wilbur  kei>t  possession  of  the  agency,  in  vio- 
lation of  law,  for  nearly  a  month  after  the  arrival  of  his  successor. 

Brevet  Major  Thomas  H.  Hay,  United  States  Army,  sub-agent  for  the 
Qninaielt  Indians,  arrived  at  his  agency,  and  relieved  H.  Winsor,  Au- 
gust 13. 

Brevet  Captain  George  D.  Hill,  United  States  Army,  sub-agent  for  the 
Dwamish  Indians,  arrived  at  the  Tulalip  agency,  and  took  possession 
of  the  reservation  and  property,  in  the  absence  of  the  late  sub-agent,  H. 
C.  Hale,  who  had  not  been  at  the  agency  for  more  than  a  month.  Up  to 
the  pn*scnt  time,  Mr.  Hale  has  not  been  at  the  reservation  to  turn  over 
the  property,  neither  has  he  turned  over  any  money  to  Captain  HUl. 

The  condition  of  aflfairs  at  the  several  agencies  is  as  follows : 

The  Makah  Indians  at  Neah  Bay  reservation — Treaty  of  Xeah  Bay^ 
January  31,  1855. — Captain  Hays  (whose  official  report  has  not  yet  come 
to  hand)  rejiresents  that  reservation  as  being  in  a  neglected  and  dilapi- 
<lat«l  condition,  deficient  in  buildings,  fences,  and  farming  implements. 
Kg  annuity  distribution  has  been  made  at  his  agency  since  18G1.  The 
amount  of  annuity  goods  on  hand  does  not  exceed  in, value  $100. 

The  total  amount  of  money  turned  over  by  Mr.  Webster  to  Captain 
Hays  is  i^335  11.  To  what  appropriation  this  money  belongs  was  not 
stated  by  Mr.  Webster,  but  Captain  Hays  has  credited  the  amount  to 
beneftcial  purposes.    What  has  become  of  the  large  amounts  of  money 
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appropriated  for  beneficial  objects  at  this  agency  since  1861, 1  am  totallT 
unable  to  state. 

The  S^Klallam  Indians  at  tlie  S^Kokomish  reservation — Treaty  of  Point- 
XO'Point^  January  26,  1855. — This  reservation  is  in  a  very  fair  condition. 
Some  repairs  and  improvements  are  necessary.  The  value  of  annuity 
goods  turned  over  by  late  Agent  King  to  Lieutenant  Kelly  is  $2,383  oi, 
and  the  amount  of  beneficial  money  is  $230  04.  The  last  annuity  dis- 
tribution was  made  in  October,  1867. 

The  Yakama  Indians  at  Simcoe  reservation — Treaty  with  Takatnas  June 
9,  1855. — The  report  of  Lieutenant  Smith  has  not  come  to  hand.  That 
of  late  Agent  Wilbur  is  received,  and  gives  a  glowing  description  of 
his  good  w^orks,  both  for  the  bodies  and  souls  of  the  Indians  under  hi8 
charge.  The  last  distribution  of  annuity  goods  was  made  in  December, 
1868.  Ko  annuity  goods  on  hand.  The  amount  of  beneficial  money 
turned  over  to  Lieutenant  Smith  is  $2,222  52. 

The  Quinaielt  Indians  and  agency — Treaty  of  Olympia^  July  1, 1855.— 
This  small  and  remote  agency,  with  small  appropriations  for  its  support, 
is  in  the  best  condition  of  any  in  the  Territory.  The  employes  appear 
to  have  been  always  at  their  post  of  duty ;  none  absent  attending  to 
their  own  business  on  indefinite  leaves  of  absence  from  the  late  smier- 
intendent.  The  late  subageut,  Henry  Winsor,  undoubtedly  conducted 
the  affairs  of  this  agency  with  honesty  and  good  faith.  Discoverin*: 
the  probability  of  this  fact,  I  have  taken  special  pains  to  investigate 
his  business  and  accounts,  and  the  conclusion  is  irresistible  that  he  was 
an  honest  Indian  a/^ent  The  last  annuity  distribution  was  made  in  Aajr- 
ust,  1868.  The  value  of  the  annuity  goods  on  hand  is  $1,940.  Amount 
of  beneficial  money  turned  over  to  Alajor  Hay  is  $165  82.  Amount  of 
beneficial  money  in  hands  of  superintendent  is  $112  63.  Total,  $2,218  45, 
exclusive  of  the  ai^propriation  for  present  fiscal  year. 

The  Bwamish  Indians  and  Tulalip  agency — Treaty  of  Point  Elliot^  Jan- 
uary 22, 1855. — ^The  condition  of  this  agencj^  is  absolutely  deplorable. 
I  think  no  person  except  the  late  sub-agent,  H.  C.  Hale,  could  have  con- 
ducted it  so  badly.  No  property  on  ^^  reservation  worth  invoicing. 
No  money  on  hand,  and  vouchers  to  the  amount  of  $14,000  outstanding 
against  the  reservation,  signed  by  the  late  sub-agent,  Mr.  H.  C.  Hale. 
No  annuity  distribution  since  the  year  1865.  About  $30,000,  received 
for  beneficial  purposes  since  the  last  annuity  distribution,  and  not  a 
cent  in  money  or  goods  on  hand.  Not  only  this,  but  Mr.  Hale  had  ab- 
solutely sold  the  working  oxen  belonging  to  the  reservation.  Strange  to 
say,  he  claimed  the  right  to  make  these  debts,  and  sell  the  property  of 
the  reservation  whenever  he  thought  best. 

About  $2,600  of  the  indebtedness  is  due  to  Indians  for  labor ;  the 
balance  is  due  to  merchants  for  supplies  used  on  the  reservation.  Mr. 
Hale  claims  that  these  debts  were  contracted,  and  that  he  lost  a  large 
amount  of  money  in  establishing  and  carrying  on  a  logging  camp  on 
the  re^servation ;  that  he  acted  in  perfect  good  faith,  with  tiie  knowledge 
and  authority  of  the  late  superintendent. 

Captain  Hill,  under  orders  from  me,  is  making  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion of  these  matters,  and  when  completed  a  full  and  complete  report 
will  be  rendered. 

KisqnaUy  and.  PuyaUup  Indians^  Medicine  Creek — Treaty  December  26, 
1854. — ^The  Indians  and  reservations  under  this  treaty  have  been,  since 
April  last,  under  the  immediate  charge  of  the  superintendent,  by 
authority  from  the  late  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs.  The  principal 
reservations — ^the  Nisqually  and  Puyallnp— exhibit  evidences  of  former 
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nejifleot.  The  Indians,  however,  are  peaceable  and  quiet,  and  show 
marked  sifjns  of  improvement  in  civilization. 

No  annuity  goods  were  turned  over  to  me.  The  amount  of  beneficial 
money  turned  over  to  me  is  $1,000. 

Indiawt  not  parties  to  any  treaty — tJw  CoMlleSj  SpoJcaneSj  itc. — These 
Indians  have  only  a  farmer  and  a  physician  to  assist,  guide,  and  control 
tbeni. 

It  is  said  that  these  tribes  are  making  good  progress  toward  civiliza- 
tion, but  I  have  doubts  of  its  stability  without  the  assistance  of  troops. 
There  is  a  railitiiry  post  of  one  company  there,  under  the  i)rotection  of 
which  the  employes  transact  their  business.  1  do  not  think  these  Indi- 
ans can  be  made  absolutely  peaceable,  and  advanced  in  civilization, 
without  the  establishment  of  an  agency,  with  the  usual  number  of  em- 
ployes, and  a  reservation  set  apart  for  them.  At  present  they  occupy 
the  whole  country. 

The  reservation  and  the  appropriations  for  its  support  should  be 
identical,  in  extent  and  amount,  with  those  for  the  Yakamas,  at  Simcoe. 
The  few  white  settlers  there  cluster  around  the  military  post  for  protec- 
tion. A  large  amount  of  good  farming  land  coiUd  be  thrown  open  for 
settlement  if  the  Indians  were  placed  on  a  reservation. 

The  Chehallis  reservation— for  tlie  Chehallis  and  other  tribes, — This  is  a 
good  reservation,  and  in  good  order,  but  more  buildings  are  required 
for  the  use  of  the  employes.  The  Indians  are  peaceable  and  quiet,  and 
well  advanced  in  civilization.  The  small  amount  appropriated  (under 
the  head  of  removal  and  subsistence)  for  Indians  parties  to  no  treaty, 
renders  it  impossible  to  give  them  the  same  assistance  extended  to  other 
Indians  in  this  Territory. 

The  following  is  a  tabular  statement  of  the  Indians  in  this  Territory : 


Treaty. 


Date. 


P«iBt  Elliott 


1855. 


ik>ah  B«T. 


16*55. 
Jan.  31 


1H54. 


OljnBiria 


1^55. 
Jalv  1  . . 

1H56. 
Jan-  23. 


1855. 
I^aU-Bo>Potiit .  Jaa.  26. 


Takuui 


1855. 
JoDe  9 


37  I 


ReservatioB. 


fTiilflllp. 
SwinirooHh, 


C  Bvt.  Capt.  George  D.  HiU, 


Mncklenhoot,  ;  <        ^"^^  ^^^^**  ^^y* 
Lammi 


I 


Malcah 

fShenahnam 
Creek, 

t'  '  Ni«M|ually, 
Payallnp, 
Sqaaxon. 

\  QuiDaiolt  . . 
S'Kokomish 

Yakama 


Brevet  Captain  J.  H  Hays, 
United  States  Army. 


In  char^  of  superintendent 


Brevet  Mi^jjor  Thos.  H.  Hay, 
United  states  Amiy. 


5  Licnt  J.  M.  Kelly,  United 
I  States  Army. 


<  Lient  J.  M.  Smith,  United 
I  StateH  Army. 


'  Dwamish.Suquaminh, 
Sk-tahe  nilMh.  Sani-al)- 
miHh.Smalh.  KnlimiHh, 
Skopeahmish,  St.Kal- 
miHli,  Sno«iualnion, 
Skai  •  whamiHh,  N'- 
queiitl-uia-niHh,  and 
twelve  other  tribt-H, 
besides  subordinate 
bands. 

Makah 


rNisnnally,  Pnyallnp, 

St  eilacoom .  Squaxoin , 

<  S'KonianiiHh,      Stek- 

char,  and  three  other 

,  tribes. 

Quinaielt,  QueMeh-ate. 


S'Klallam,  S'Kokom. 
ish,  Too-au-hoosh. 
Chehia-keera. 


)mt> 
jnfe 


confederate  bauds. 


2,300 


680 


1,210 


560 


690 


"Yakama      nation,' 
cdmnrisinjf  fourteen  '  3,  500 
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Ifidians  not  parties  to  any  treaty. 


Beservation. 

Location. 

* 

Employ6 
in  cnarge. 

Tribca.                          \l 

ChehaJlin 

On  Cheballis  River,  twenty- 
five  miles  from  Olympia. 

Fort  ColvUle,  east  of  Cas- 
cade MoontainB. 

Farmer. 

Shoal-water    Bay,  Cowlitz.  Chinook.      ««> 

(^hehallia. 
Colville,  Pend  d'Oreille  .Spokane,  and    3.unp 

Oka-nagan. 

Total  nnmber  in  Washington  Territon-  13  oi* 

SCHOOLS. 

With  the  exception  of  the  school  of  Father  Chirouse,  under  contract 
for  $5,000  per  annum,  at  the  Tulalip  reservation,  the  Indian  schools  at 
the  reservations  in  this  Territory,  as  heretofore  conducted,  may  lie  con- 
sidered utter  failures.  The  fact  is  that  the  amount  appropriated  for  the 
diff'erent  agencies  for  pay  of  teachers  and  support  of  schools  is  not 
sufficient  to  carry  on  an  Indian  school  and  subsist  and  clothe  the  chil- 
dren. To  keep  the  Indian  children  in  school,  it  is  necessary  to  dotht* 
and  feed  them.  From  these  general  remarks  I  except  the  Yakama 
agency  at  Simcoe,  which  has  an  appropriation  of  $3,700  per  annum, 
which  should  support  a  good  school;  but,  on  the  7th  instant,  Lieutenant 
Smith,  who  is  there  to  relieve  the  late  agent,  J.  H.  Wilbur,  writes  tome 
that  "there  is  no  Indian  school  in  operation  at  this  time."  I  think  that 
schools  conducted  under  a  contract  like  the  one  at  Tulalip  will  best  serve 
for  teaching  Indian  children,  and,  if  necessary,  the  appropriations  for 
two  or  more  agencies  could  be  united  and  form  one  school  under  contract, 

DRINKING  AND  GAMBLING. 

Much  has  been  said  in  former  reports  of  these  subjects,  but  my  obser- 
vation and  information  show  that  the  Indians  as  a  class  are  quite  tern 
perate,  and  that  they  gamble  very  little. 

ANNUITY  DISTRIBUTION. 

It  was  my  intention  to  have  made  a  general  distribution  of  annuities 
this  fall ;  but  I  found  I  could  not  make  it  universal  through  the  Territon. 
and  a  partial  distribution  is  a  source  of  great  dissatisfaction. 

The  distribution  this  fall  was  necessarily  postponed,  beeause  at  the 
Puyallup  reservation  there  was  neither  money  nor  goods;  and  neither 
Mr.  Webster,  at  Neah  Bay,  nor  Mr.  Wilbur,  at  Simcoe,  turned  over  auv 
annuity  goods  to  their  successors. 

I  exx)ect  to  be  able  to  make  a  universal  distribution  of  annuitv  goods 
next  spring. 

CIVILIZATIOlf. 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  present  plan  for  civilizing  the  Indians  will 
result  in  their  ultimate  extinction.  At  this  time  the  Indian  has  no  cini 
rights — no  voice  in  court  for  the  redress  of  wrong.  On  every  hand  he 
is  treated  bj-  the  whites  as  an  inferior  being.  This  demoralizes  and 
destroys  his  spirit  of  manhood.  Thus,  as  he  advances  in  so-called  civil- 
ization, he  descends  in  the  scale  of  manhood,  and  learns  ^ith  vivid 
certainty  that  he  is  an  outcast  upon  the  face  of  the  earth. 
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If  it  is  really  the  intention  of  the  governing  powers  to  civilize  the 
IndiaD^— to  transfer  the  bold  spirit  of  the  daring  savage  warrior  to  the 
level  sach  an  intellect  should  occupy  in  civilized  life,  and  save  the  red 
man,  who  has  become  a  part  of  our  national  history,  from  extinction, 
then  it  becomes  necessary  to  adopt  a  new  mode  for  his  civilization. 

The  way  to  accomplish  this  is  plain,  and  I  think  there  is  but  one  way, 
and  that  is  as  follows: 

All  Indian  children  between  the  ages  of  i^ve  and  twelve  should  be 
taken  from  their  parents,  either  by  compulsion  or  compensation,  and 
removed  from  the  influences  of  all  Indian  tribes,  and  placed  in  industrial 
lehools. 

At  first  this  might  appear  to  be  a  cruel  measure ;  but  it  is  really  an 
aet  of  hnmanity.  I  am  satisfied  that  many  of  the  Indians  would  really  part 
with  their  chUdren  for  a  small  compensation  in  blankets  and  presents. 

These  industrial  schools  should  be  established  on  unsettled  public 
lands  that  could  be  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  Indians.  From  the 
present  State  of  Texas,  a  domain  equal  to  that  of  the  State  of  New  York 
could  be  set  apart  for  their  exclusive  use. 

Hiese  schools  should  be  so  conducted  that  they  would  learn  industrial 
pnrsnits  and  all  the  arts  of  civilized  domestic  life,  and  at  the  same  time 
aeqnire  a  good  common  school  education  by  the  time  they  arrive  at  the 
age  of  twenty-one.  On  arriving  at  this  age  they  should  be  allowed  to 
marry,  and  furnished  with  forty  acres  of  land,  and  the  necessary  stock 
and  agricultural  implements. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

SAM'L  ROSS, 
Brevet  Colonel  United  States  Army^  Superintendent 

Hod.  E.  S.  Pabker, 

Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


No.  3. 

Office  Superintendent  Indian  Affairs, 

Olympia,  W.  T.,  Septe^nber  14, 1869. 

SiB:  I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  herewith  copy  of  proclamation  issued 
by  me  on  the  30th  ultimo. 

Also  copy  of  a  letter  of  Hon.  S.  Garfield,  delegate-elect  to  Congress 
from  this  Territory,  late  surveyor  general. 

^Vhen  I  arrived  here  I  found  the  Indians  com])laining  that  citizens 
Iwd  entered  upon  and  taken  possession  of  their  land.  My  predecessor 
^erred  action  on  this,  as  on  many  other  matters,  until  my  arrival. 

Investigation  proved  that  a  considerable  number  of  citizens  had 
*«lered  upon  and  taken  whole  and  total  possession  of  the  reservation 
?««cribed  in  the  treaty  and  this  proclamation,  as  "  a  sc^uare  tract  contain- 
^g  two  sections,  or  twelve  hundred  and  eighty  acres,  on  Puget  Sound, 
*ar  the  mouth  of  the  She-nah-uam  Creek,  one  mile  west  of  the  meridian 
Bae  of  the  United  States  survey." 

When  this  land  was  set  apart  for  the  Indians,  it  was  supposed  to  be 
^  most  worthless  land  in  this  section  of  the  country ;  but  subsequent 
i&ve«dgation  proved  that  frontage  of  this  land  on  Puget  Sound  has  bet- 
te  soondiugs  for  a  harbor  than  any  other  place  on  the  east  side  of  all 
^^  inland  waters,  reaching  from  Olympia  to  British  Columbia, 
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This  land  is  eight  miles  distant  from  Olympia,  and  it  is  now  disc^oven-tl 
that  this  is  the  place  where  that  city  sliould  have  been  located. 

Some  believe  that  the  Northern  Pacific  railroad  will  have  its  temiinu^ 
at  that  point.  There  is  a  project  on  foot,  by  California  and  Ore^ron  cafK 
italists,  to  build  a  road  from  Columbia  River  to  Puget  Sound ;  and  that 
seems  to  be  the  only  feasible  point  on  Puget  Sound  for  the  termiDusuf 
such  a  road. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  persons  who  have  entered  upon  and  taken  possen^ 
sion  of  these  lands,  expecting  to  gain  title  under  the  pre-emption  law.  or 
by  purchase,  imagine  themselves  the  proprietors  of  a  new  and  great  city. 

The  head  and  front  of  this  movement  comes  from  the  survey  ^n 
eraVs  office. 

The  T.  M.  Reed,  named  in  the  proclamation,  is  the  chief  clerk  and  bn 
siness  man  of  that  office. 

The  letter  of  the  late  surveyor  general,  herewith  inclosed,  may  \^ 
taken  as  tlie  '* pleadings''  of  all  these  parties;  and  it  is  ass€*rted  that  Mr. 
Garfield  will  so  represent  and  manage  this  matter  in  Washington,  wbih* 
there  as  a  delegate,  as  to  have  this  land  put  into  market,  and  the  rights 
of  the  Indians  ignored. 

It  is  remarkable,  to  say  the  least,  that  at  this  time  this,  of  all  the  In 
dian  reservations  in  this  Territory,  should  have  no  recoixl  of  a  plat  of 
survej'  on  file  in  the  surveyor  general's  office.    This  land  belongs  to  the 
Indians  by  treaty,  and  I  hope  that  they  will  not  be  deprived  of  it  by  am 
indirection. 

I  recouimend  that  the  President,  under  the  authority  of  his  high  offi(T. 
to  do  justice  to  these  poor  Indians  who  have  no  voice  in  our  courts  of 
law,  and  under  tlie  provisions  of  the  treaty,  order  this  land  to  l>e  soM 
for  their  benefit  5  and  that  the  proceeds  be  applied  in  building  habita 
tions  and  purchasing  stock  for  these  Indians  on  the  Nis<iually  and  I'u 
yallup  reservations. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

SAM'L  ROSS, 
Bvt  Col.  U.  8.  Army^  Sujft  Indian  Affiair^j  ir.  J. 

Hon.  E.  S.  Parker, 

Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


No.  4. 

Yakama  Indian  Agency, 

June  30,  1809. 

Sir:  This  is  my  fifth  annual  report  of  this  agency.  It  is  gratifying  to 
me  to  be  able  to  state,  that  from  the  first  there  has  been  a  st^^ady  im 
provement.  The  Indians,  who  in  the  beginning  knew  nothing  al>«>at 
subsisting  themselves  by  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  have  been  graihi 
ally  coming  into  it.  The  last  year  has  be«n  one  in  which  their  teiuponil 
wants  have  been  fiilly  supplied. 

They  have  under  fence  something  over  four  thousand  acres  of  land, 
and  about  thirty-five  hundred  plowed.  This  gives  an  aci-e  of  cultivated 
land  to  every  man,  woman  and  (;hild,  belonging  to  the  reservation. 

The  past  year  they  raised  over  twenty  thousand  bushels  of  wheat : 
they  have  had  ground  into  flour,  for  their  own  consumption,  about  teu 
thousand  bushels ;  they  have  sold  to  the  whites,  for  seed  and  to  flour, 
five  thousand  bushels^  at  one  dollar  per  bushel ;  they  sowed  and  fed  to 
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their  stock  six  thousand  five  hundred  bushels,  making  twenty-one  thou- 
sand five  hundred  bushels  of  wheat.  They  put  up  about  one  hundred 
tons  of  hay  for  their  stock,  and  raised  three  thousand  bushels  of  oats, 
two  thousand  bushels  of  corn,  and  about  six  thousand  bushels  of  pota- 
toes. They  cut  and  hauled  to  the  saw-mill  logs  to  make  one  hundred 
aud  thirty  thousand  feet  of  lumber,  which  has  been  used  by  them  in 
making  improvements  upon  the  reservation. 

They  have  twelve  thousand  horses,  and  sixteen  hundred  head  of  neat 
cattle. 

They  have  built  twenty-five  houses  and  thirteen  barns,  with  but  little 
help  from  the  agency. 

Their  fisheries  supply  them  with  an  abundance  of  salmon,  and  enable 
them  not  only  to  lay  up  a  store  for  themselves  for  winter,  but  to  supply 
the  whites,  and  receive  a  liberal  compensation. 

The  mills  have  been  in  fair  working  order  during  the  year.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  re[mir  the  fore-bay  to  the  grist-mill,  and  do  some  repairing  at 
the  saw-mill.  The  money  appropriated  for  the  repair  of  mills  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  m^ke  the  needed  repairs. 

The  health  of  the  Indians  has  been  better  the  past  year  than  any 
year  previous  for  nine  years.  Dr.  S.  Nelson  has  given  universal  satis- 
faction. 

The  schools  for  the  instruction  of  the  Indian  children  have  been  almost 
wholly  devoted  to  instmcting  them  in  work.  The  appropriation  for 
s'hools  was  cut  down  more  than  one-half  from  former  years,  which  has 
made  it  im]>ossible  to  keep  up  the  schools  as  formerly.  We  have  had 
wroe  that  have  been  boarded  and  clothed  that  have  been  working  at 
mechanical  work  in  the  shops  duiing  the  winter.  The  harness  shop  has 
had  most  of  the  boys,  and  as  the  fruit  of  their  labor  they  have  made 
thirty-five  sets  of  team  harness,  worth  at  least  thirty-five  dollars  per 
^et,  amounting  to  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars. 
They  have  made,  also,  halters,  bridles,  and  repaired  harness,  &c.,  to  the 
amount  of  one  hundred  dollars. 

The  improvement  of  the  Indians  is  apparent  in  their  dress,  houses, 
and  bams,  horses  and  cattle,  fields  and  fisheries ;  but  the  most  marked 
improvement  is  seen  in  their  being  made  new  creatures  in  Christ  Jesus. 
AI>out  three  hundred  of  them  give  good  evidence  of  being  born  from 
above.  These  are  the  leading  men  and  women  of  the  nation,  and  give 
character  and  stability  to  all  around. 

Our  employes  are  all  moral  men,  giving  a  wholesome  example  to  the 
Indians,  and  quite  a  number  are  active  Christians,  giving  a  practical 
demonstration  of  the  power  of  Divine  grace  to  eli'vate  fallen  humanity. 
I  take  this  opi)ortunity. to  call  your  attention  again  to  the  fact  that 
the  money  due  this  agency  from  W.  H.  Waterman,  late  superintendent 
of  Indian  aftairs,  W.  T.,  has  not  been  paid.  This  money  was  due  De- 
cember, 186G,  amounting  to  seven  thousand  two  hundred  and  thirty-eight 
dollars  and  seventy-five  cents.  The  checks  I  received  of  Waterman 
were  protested  by  the  assistant  treasurer  of  San  Francisco,  for  want  of 
fiinds,  Waterman  having  overdrawn  his  deposit.  The  above  amount  em- 
braces one  quarter's  salary  of  the  agent,  two  quarters'  salary  of  the 
treaty  employ^^s,  and  for  repairs  of  mills,  hospital,  dwellings,  &c.  This 
money  not  being  paid,  has  subjected  us  to  limit  our  work,  and,  in  some 
instaneeK,  to  misapply  funds.  With  constant  care,  and  the  most  ligid 
wonomy,  we  have  kept  out  of  debt,  and  can  say  ''  we  owe  no  nmn  any- 
thing."^' This  money  should  be  forthcoming,  as  a  wrong  is  done  the  In- 
dians in  not  keeping  the  number  of  employes  the  treaty  provides  for.    I 
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urge  you,  and  the  department  through  you,  to  give  immediate  attention 
to  this  deficiency  of  funds. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  to  reiterate  the  sentiment  so  often  expre^aed  io 
my  reports,  thai  great  care  should  be  exercised  in  the  selection  of  per- 
sons to  live  and  labor  upon  Indian  reservations ;  give  the  Indians  em- 
ployes that  it  will  be  safe  for  them  to  imitate  in  word  and  deed ;  gnani 
the  outside  i)ressure,  so  that  the  Indians  may  not  be  robbed  by  the 
whites ;  let  their  annuities,  in  kind,  quality,  and  i)rice,  be  such  m  de- 
clares uprightness  on  the  part  of  the  government,  and  our  Indian  troubles 
and  expenses  will  diminish  in  a  pleasing  ratio. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

JAMES  H.  WILBUE, 
United  States  Indian  Agentj  W,  T. 

General  T.  J.  McKenney, 

Superintendent  Indian  Affairs^  W.  T. 


If  0.5. 

S'Klallam  Indian  Agency, 

S'KoKOMiSH  Reservation, 

August  15, 1869. 

Sir:  In  accordance  with  instructions  contained  in  circular  of  June  1, 
1869, 1  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  second  annual  report. 

The  Indian  tribes  parties  to  this  treaty  compose  the  S'Klallsuus,  To- 
wandas,  and  Elwahs,  and  number  about  nine  hundred. 

Tliese  Indians,  as  a  rule,  obtain  their  living  by  fishing,  hunting,  and 
oc<»a8ionally  working  for  the  whites,  farming,  logging,  &c.,  &c. 

During  the  past  year  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  Indians  residing  at 
the  reservation  has  been  much  improved,  but  among  those  living  at  a 
distance,  whisky  and  disease  has  increased  the  mortality  very  mneh. 
In  connection  with  the  last  statement,  I  would  call  your  serious  attention 
to  the  fact  that  Indians  on  Puget  Sound  have  no  difficulty  whatever  in 
obtaining  liquor,  and  owing  to  the  prejudice  against  Indian  testimony, 
no  convictions  can  be  obtained.  I  would  therefore,  in  view  of  this  cai^e, 
urge  that  more  stringent  laws  be  enacted  for  the  enforcement  of  the  in- 
tercourse act,  believing  that  with  a  good  law  on  this  matter  we  will  be 
doing  a  duty  to  mankind,  and  fulfilling  a  promise  we  made  these  Indians 
in  their  treaties. 

The  school  during  the  past  year  has  been  very  successful,  the  scholars 
having  made  considerable  progress  in  their  various  studies.  I  would 
suggest  that  the  ai)propriations  for  the  supjwrt  of  schools  and  pay  of 
teachers  be  increased,  as  the  present  appropriation  will  not  suffice. 

During  the  past  year,  in  the  neighborhood  of  fifty  acres  of  land  has 
been  cleared  and  made  ready  for  cidtivation ;  the  crops  indicate  a  very 
fair  yield.  We  will  raise  about  200  tons  hay,  8,000  bushels  potatoes, 
75  bushels  oats,  50  bushels  onions,  200  bushels  peas. 

During  the  year  I  have  built  a  very  good  school-house,  four  dwelhng- 
houses  for  the  Indians,  and  a  good  strong  block-house  for  the  confine- 
ment of  prisoners. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  call  the  attention  of  the  department  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  having  some  means  of  protection  for  these  Indians  in  tbeir 
family  relations.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest  causes  of  complaint  among 
these  Indians,  that  the  white  men  in  the  vicinity  of  the  reserve  entice 
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Iheir  wives  and  daughters  away  from  tliem,  and  will  not  allow  their  re- 
turn. There  being  no  law  for  the  protection  of  the  Indian  in  this  matter, 
he  must  quietly  submit,  or  resort  to  a  quaiTel  in  which  he  is  generally 
worsted. 

1  have  the  honor  to  remain  your  obedient  servant, 

C.  S.  KING, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 
Hon.  E.  S.  Parker, 

Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Ko.  6. 

S'Klallam  Indian  Agency, 
S'KoKOMisH  Reservation,  W.  Ter., 

September  12,  1869. 

SiB:  In  compliance  with  instructions  contained  in  circular  dated  July 
26, 1869, 1  have  the  honor  to  submit  this  my  first  annual  report  as  agent 
for  the  S^Klallam  and  other  tribes  and  bands  of  Indians,  parties  to  the 
treat>-  of  "  Point-no-Point."  In  submitting  this  report,  I  would  state 
that  I  entered  upon  duty  and  took  charge  of  public  property  portain- 
infr  to  this  reservation  on  the  15th  of  August,  1869 ;  since  which  time 
I  have  been  diligently  engaged  in  ascertaining  the  wants  and  condition 
of  the  Indians  under  my  charge,  who  are  composed  of  S'Klallams,  Towan- 
das,  and  S^Kokomish  tribes.  These  tribes  and  bands  of  Indians  are  lo- 
cated at  different  points  along  Puget  Sound,  from  Olympia  to  S'Klallam 
Bay,  distance  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  Many  of  these  In- 
dians subsist  by  fishing,  and  at  times  by  working  for  the  whites  in  mills, 
log^ng  camps,  and  on  farms.  All  seem  industrious,  and  willing  to 
work  for  others,  when  they  are  well  paid  for  it ;  but  as  yet  I  have  not 
i'een  any  who  are  willing  to  work  and  clear  land  for  themselves.  They 
bave  now  every  inducement  held  out  to  them  to  raise  crops  for  them- 
^Ives,  which  they  do  not  seem  disposed  to  do  unless  they  are  paid  for 
it  at  the  rate  of  $1  25  per  day,  (coin,)  which  is  about  the  average  com- 
pensation they  receive  for  their  labor.  The  soil  on  this  reservation  is 
rich  loam,  and  is  about  the  best  in  the  Territory ;  and  I  can  see  no  rea- 
son why  it  has  not  been  made  at  least  partially  self-sustaining.  The 
ai>propriation  made  for  the  school  this  year  will  not  suffice  to  support 
it;  but  I  hope  that,  by  judicious  management,  the  farm  can  be  made  to 
yield  next  year  enough  to  create  a  revenue  sufficient  to  support  the 
school  and  materially  increase  it.  On  my  arrival  here  I  found  but  ten 
"Scholars  in  attendance.  There  are  now  tw^enty.  Those  who  attend 
school  have  to  be  clothed,  fed,  and  lodged  at  the  school.  Parents  w  ill 
not  send  their  children  to  school  unless  they  are  maintained  at  it.  Con- 
sequently it  requires  a  much  larger  fund  to  conduct  it  than  we  now  bave 
for  that  purpose.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  we  can  accomplish  greater 
r«*«ults  as  regards  the  improvement  of  the  condition  and  the  civilization 
of  the  Indians,  thereby  making  them  useful  members  of  society,  by  the 
education  of  the  children,  than  through  any  other  source.  The  children 
vhom  I  have  seen  at  school  will  compare  favorably,  both  mentally  and 
physically,  with  the  same  number  of  white  children.  All  are  making 
^aur  progress  in  the  rudimentary  branches.  There  are  about  one  hun- 
dml  acres  of  land  in  a  partial  state  of  cultivation.  Potatoes  seem  to 
^  the  only  article  of  consumption  raised,  and  only  enough  of  them  to 
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supply  the  school — about  two  thousand  bushels  in  all.  The  Indians 
plant  a  few  potatoes  annually;  at  least  they  have  done  so  in  the  past. 
I  shall  try  and  induce  them  to  do  better  in  the  future.  There  has  Wu 
considerable  hay  raised,  I  think  about  two  hundred  tons,  which  will  be 
sufficient  to  feed  all  the  stock.  The  Indians  seem  to  have  paid  more  at 
tention  to  raising  stock  than  they  have  to  raising  cereals.  The  timberoa 
the  reservation  is  the  very  best  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  many  of  the 
Indians  are  engaged  in  cutting  and  bringing  it  to  the  mills,  which  yieMs 
them  a  very  good  income,  about  850  (coin)  per  month.  There  is  a  very 
good  school-house  on  the  reservation.  It  has  been  but  recently  com- 
pleted. I  am  having  it  painted.  There  are  four  dwellings  for  employes 
all  in  a  state  of  semi-dilapidation ;  none  of  them  painted,  ami  ail 
of  them  more  or  less  wormeaten  and  rotten.  There  is  a  stable  and  barn 
also  about  in  the  same  condition.  I  purpose  putting  them  all  in  ^xmI 
repair,  as  far  as  the  funds  on  hand  for  that  puri>ose  will  i>ermit.  1  am 
completing  houses  for  Indians  which  were  commenced  by  my  predeces 
sor.  They  are  for  the  use  of  Indians  who  have  not  heretofore  resided 
on  the  reservation,  but  have  signified  their  willingness  to  do  so  as  soon 
as  the  buildings  are  completed.  The  general  health  of  those  livinji  on 
the  reservation  is  good.  The  health  of  those  that  reside  at  a  distance 
is  not  good,  which  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  go  into  more  exeessi*s 
than  those  who  are  under  my  immediate  control.  I  have  no  doctor  on 
the  reservation  at  present,  but  hope  to  have  one  soon.  It  is  difficult 
to  get  good  medical  attendance  for  the  Indians.  Few  physicians  can  be 
employed  lor  the  salary  which  is  allowed  in  the  appropriation,  which  we 
have  to  pay  them.  The  consequence  is  the  Indians  in  many  cases  suffer, 
and  complain  that  the  government  has  not  lived  up  to  its  part  of  tbe 
treaty.  I  would  call  the  attention  of  the  department  to  the  fact  that  the 
appropriation  made  for  the  current  year  for  this  treaty  is  so  small  that 
1  cannot  employ  all  the  artificers  guaranteed  the  Indians  to  be  employed 
by  the  government  for  their  benefit.  I  hope  some  provision  may  Iw 
made  next  3'car,  whereby  the  Indians  will  have  no  just  cause  for  com- 
plaint. 1  have  been  unable  as  yet  to  ascertain  the  total  numl>er  of  Indi- 
ans living  who  belong  to  this  treaty ;  but  from  all  I  can  learn  I  think 
there  are  about  eight  hundred.  The  only  destitution  that  I  have  seen 
is  among  the  old  and  infirm,  the  young  people  not  being  willing  to  sup 
port  them ,  saying  that  it  is  as  much  as  they  can  do  to  support  themselves.  1 
have  not  been  here  sufficient  time  to  have  become  familiarized  with 
everything  pertaining  to  Indian  duty ;  but,  in  conclusion,  would  siiy 
that  I  shall  endeavor,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  to  subserve  the  interests 
of  tlie  government,  and  improve  the  condition  of  the  Indians  under  my 
charge. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfullv,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  M.  KELLEY, 
First  IrieuUnarit  U.  S.  J..,  Lidian  Agent 
Hon.  E.  S.  Parker, 

Commisffioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 


No.  7. 


Agency  Tulaxip  Indian  Eeservation, 

WaMngton  Territory j  September  12, 1SC9. 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  instructions  of  circular  letter,  dated  Depart 
ment  of  the  Interior,  Office  of  Indian  Affaii's,  Washington,  D.  C,  July 
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26, 1869,  received  by  me  September  3, 1869, 1  have  tlie  honor  to  submit 
the  following  approximate  report,  which,  from  the  fact  that  no  recoids 
of  any  kind  were  turned  over,  and  the  short  length  of  time  I  have  had 
to  acquaint  mj^self  with  the  affairs  of  the  agenc}^,  must  necessarily  be 
very  incomplete,  and  limited  in  detail. 

I  arrived  at  Olympia,  Washington  Territory,  on  the  24th  day  of  Au- 
gust, 1869,  reporting  to  Colonel  Samuel  Ross,  Indian  superintendent, 
for  instructions ;  and  on  the  29th  I  proceeded  to  my  agency  at  Tulalip, 
arriving  here  the  next  day.  Mr.  Henry  C.  Hale,  my  predecessor,  was 
not  at  the  agency,  and  I  ascertained,  on  inquiry,  that  he  had  been  absent 
for  nearly  a  month.  I  then  proceeded  to  take  an  inventory  of  what 
l)roi)erty  I  could  find,  and  to  obtain  what  information  possible  in  rela- 
tion to  the  condition  of  affairs  at  the  agency,  which,  with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  the  schools,  I  find  to  be  in  a  deplorable  condition. 

The  property,  of  which  there  was  but  a  small  amount,  consisted 
chieHy  of  a  few  broken  and  worn-out  car[)enter's  and  blacksmith's  tools, 
together  with  two  or  three  worn-out  farming  utensils.  The  only  live 
stock  I  found  on  the  reservation  were  three  cows,  in  use  of  the  school. 
1  learned,  however,  that  there  had  been  five  yoke  of  work-oxen  pur- 
chased for  the  use  of  the  Indians  on  the  reservation,  three  yoke  of 
which  were  reported  to  be  in  the  possession  of  one  George  A.  Meigs, 
who  was,  I  learned,  at  that  time  engaged  in  cutting  saw-logs  on  the 
reser^^ation,  at  a  camp  three  miles  north  of  the  agency,  on  the  sound. 
This  camp  I  subsequently'  visited,  where  I  found  a  man  named  King, 
who  reported  himself  as  the  representative  of  Mr.  G.  A.  Meigs,  of  Port 
Madison,  who,  with  a  number  of  hands,  was  cutting  and  booming  logs. 
I  warned  Mr.  King  and  party  off  the  reservation,  and  proceeded  to 
seize  all  proi>erty  as  belonging  to  the  Indians,  among  which  were  three 
yoke  of  the  oxen  above  mentioned,  also  about  one  hundred  thousand 
feet  of  fir-logs,  the  latter  of  which  I  have  been  directed  by  the  superin- 
tendent to  sell,  and  add  the  amount  realized  to  the  fund  for  incidental 
exi)enses  of  the  agency. 

It  seems  that  for  nearly  two  years  past  the  logging  business  has  been 
carried  on  extensively,  on  the  reservation,  under  the  superintendence 
and  direction  of  the  agent,  Mr.  Hale,  with  the  approval  of  the  late  su- 
I)erintendent;  and  it  would  appear  that  this  business  had  been  prose- 
cuted solely  for  the  individual  interests  of  those  having  it  in  charge,  for 
I  have  ascertained  that  large  amounts  have  been  realized  from  time  to 
time  from  the  sale  of  logs,  not  a  dollar  of  which,  as  I  am  able  to  learn, 
has  been  expended  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians. 

In  carrying  on  this  logging  traffic,  large  numbers  of  Indians  were 
constantly  employed  in  preparing  the  logs  for  market ;  in  return  for 
their  labor  they  received  tickets,  and  due  bills  bearing  the  signature  of 
the  agent,  many  of  which  remain  unpaid;  of  these  tickets  and  due  bills 
a  large  number,  representing  about  three  thousand  five  hundred  dol- 
lars, are  now  in  the  hands  of  an  attorney  for  collection,  having  been  so 
disposed  of  by  the  Indians  before  my  arrival.  Thus  it  would  appear 
that  the  Indians'  services  have  been  employed  to  despoil  them  of  their 
pix>i)erty.  The  result  is  that  the  Indians  are  much  exercised,  and  are 
outspoken  in  denunciation  of  w  hat  they  consider  to  have  been  a  whole- 
sjile  fraud. 

I  find  that  a  small  amount  of  land,  perhaps  forty  or  fifty  acres,  has 
heen  cleared  on  the  reservation,  but  with  the  exception  of  a  few  acres 
tilled  for  the  benefit  of  the  school,  and  a  small  garden  attached  to  the 
agency,  none  has  ever  been  ciUtivated.  The  result  is  that  the  remainder 
has  grown  up  in  bushes  and  briers,  and  will  require  nearly  as  much  labor 
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to  clear  as  when  in  its  piimitive  condition.  The  soil  is  stony  and  nearly 
barren — in  short,  ill  adapted  to  agricultural  purposes.  There  is,  how- 
ever, on  the  reservation  a  large  marsh,  or  swamp,  situate  about  two 
miles  back  from  the  sound,  containing  perhaps  five  hundred  acres,  which, 
with  a  proper  amount  of  draining  and  clearing,  could  be  made  available 
as  a  meadow ;  as  this  could  only  be  effected  at  a  great  exi>ense,  I  would 
not  recommend  that  the  work  be  undertaken  at  present,  unless  a  special 
appropriation  should  be  made  for  that  purpose. 

The  buildings  at  the  agency  consist  of  those  for  use  of  employes,  the 
school  buildings,  and  some  forty  or  fifty  constructed  for  use  of  Indiaos. 
These  are  nearly  all  in  good  repair,  though  a  small  amount  will  need  to 
be  expended  for  paint,  glass,  &c.  There  is  also  on  the  reservation  a 
small  water  saw-mill,  situate  at  the  mouth  of  Tulalip  Greek.  This  mill, 
as  well  as  the  dam,  is  very  old  and  much  out  of  repair ;  it  will  need  to  be 
rebuDt  almost  anew  before  it  can  be  made  of  much  service. 

I  found  on  the  reservation  four  employes,  to  wit :  S.  Hemenway,  con- 
tra<;t  physician,  at  an  annual  salary  of  one  thousand  four  hundred  doUars; 
S.  F.  Backwood,  carpenter,  and  John  Barker,  blacksmith,  both  at  a 
salary  of  one  thousand  dollars ;  and  William  H.  Euddell,  farmer,  at 
eight  hundred  dollars.  The  three  latter  informed  me  that  they,  under 
the  direction  of  the  agent,  have  been  employed  a  large  portion  "of  their 
time  at  work  in  the  logging  camps ;  in  fact,  it  would  seem  that  they 
were  hired  for  this  purpose  alone,  for  their  legitimate  duties  have  cer- 
tainly been  wholly  neglected.  The  blacksmith,  farmer,  and  carpenter 
have  all  been  removed ;  the  contract  physician  is  still  retained.  This 
gentleman  has  been  on  the  reservation  since  March  last,  and  has,  as  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  been  zealous  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties. 
He  is  of  good  standing  in  the  medical  profession,  having  served  some 
four  years  as  surgeon  in  the  army,  and  I  believe  him  to  be  fully  compe- 
tent to  fill  the  position  he  now  occupies. 

The  Indians  suff'er  much  from  diseases,  though  the  cases  of  mortality 
are  comparatively  few,  there  being  but  four  deaths  reported  on  this  res- 
ervation during  the  past  year.  The  diseases  most  prevalent  are  those 
arising  from  vice  and  immorality.  There  is  much  that  should  be  done 
to  check  these  growing  evils.  Constant  efforts  should  be  made  to  pre- 
vent the  introduction  of  spirituous  liquors  among  the  Indians,  also 
encouragement  of  the  marriage  rites,  and  suppression  of  a  growing  ten- 
dency to  polygamy. 

I  have  visited  and  thoroughly  inspected  the  school,  which  is  con- 
ducted by  the  Eev.  Father  Chirouse  and  five  assistants,  under  govern- 
ment contract.  I  was  much  pleased  with  the  complete  system  adopted 
by  Father  Chirouse,  as  well  as  the  zeal  shown  by  all  in  the  {reT- 
formance  of  their  duties.  The  school  is  di\ided  into  two  depart- 
ments, male  and  female;  the  latter  of  which  is  conducted  by  three 
Sisters  of  Charity,  while  the  former  is  in  charge  of  the  two  male  assist- 
ants. There  are  at  present  under  tuition  near  fifty  pupils  of  both  sexes, 
which,  as  they  are  entirely  removed  from  their  parents'  control,  are  snb- 
sisted  and  clothed  entirely  from  the  School  fund.  The  male  pupils,  be- 
sides recei\dng  instructions  in  the  various  English  branches,  also  assist 
in  tilling  land,  and  are  made  to  perform  other  outdoor  labor,  thus  incnl- 
cating  habits  of  industry,  which  they  would  not  acquire  elsewhere.  The 
girls  are  also,  in  connection  with  their  studies,  taught  to  sew,  iron, bake, 
embroider,  and  other  useful  accomplishments.  The  children  seem  con- 
tented and  happy,  and  their  exercises  in  reading,  writing,  and  si)ellin«:, 
compare  favorably  with  the  majority  of  white  children  of  the  sjime  a^e. 
Additional  buildings,  such  as  a  barn  and  cow  shed,  are  much  needed 
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for  the  use  of  the  school,  and  I  would  recommend  that  funds  for  that 
purpose  be  api)ropriated.  I  would  also  suggest  that  a  certain  amount 
be  expended  by  the  agent  for  beneficial  objects,  as  I  am  told  the  amount 
allowed  by  the  contract  is  insufficient  to  meet  the  requirements  of  so 
large  a  school.  There  are  under  the  Point  Elliott  treaty  three  reserva- 
tions other  than  this,  belonging  to  the  agency,  to  wit :  the  Port  Madi- 
son, or  Nov-Sohk-run.  situate  on  the  western  shore  of  the  sound,  the 
southeastern  i)eninsula  of  Perrj's  Island,  and  Lummi,  or  Cha-choo- 
suir  Island.  Of  the«e  three  I  have  as  yet  only  visited  Port  Madison, 
as  it  requires  a  we«k,  with  the  present  facilities  for  travel,  to  visit  either 
of  the  last  two.  I  have  failed  from  lack  of  time  to  do  so,  consequently 
I  shall  be  unable  to  give  them  more  than  a  passing  notice.  At  Port 
Madison  there  is  no  employ^.  I  found  a  number  of  Indians  residing 
there  in  comfortable  houses,  and  many  of  them  finding  employment  in 
large  lumber  mills  near  by.  They  have  built  themselves  a  church,  and 
are  visited  occasionally  by  Catholic  missionaries.  At  Perry's  Island  a 
number  of  Indians  also  reside.  I  understand  they  are  poorly  provided 
with  houses,  and  subsist  themselves  wholly  by  fishing.  At  Lummi 
Island  there  is  a  farmer  in  charge,  a  Mr.  C.  C  Finkbonner,  who  has 
served  in  that  capacity  on  the  reservation  since  1861.  I  am  told  that 
the  land  on  this  reservation  is  of  good  quality  and  well  adapted  to 
agricultural  operations,  also  that  the  Indians  there  cultivate  the  soil, 
raise  stock,  &c. 

As  there  are  no  statistical  records  on  file  I  have  no  data  from  which 
to  give  the  number  or  popidation  table  of  Indians  in  charge  of  this 
agency,  as  required.  I  have  consulted  with  the  Kev.  Father  Chirouse, 
who  has  resided  among  the  Indians  here  for  the  past  fifteen  years,  ana 
he  has  given  me  the  following  estimate  of  the  number  of  Indians  resid- 
ing on  the  different  reservations,  which  I  believe  to  be  very  nearly  cor- 
rect, to  wit :  Tulalip,  one  thousand ;  Port  Madison,  five  hundred ;  Perry's 
Island,  four  hundred  and  fifty;  Lummi  Island,  five  hundred.  Total, 
two  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty. 

I  would  here  state  that  I  have  arranged  to  send  the  Kev.  Father 
Richards  an  assistant  in  the  school  here,  provided  with  the  necessary 
rolls,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  a  correct  census  of  all  the  different  tribes 
belonging  to  this  agency.  This  it  seems  has  never  yet  been  done, 
though,  in  my  opinion,  it  will  be  of  the  utmost  importance,  especially  in 
the  distribution  of  annuities. 

lu  conclusion,  I  would  again  refer  to  the  many  claims  presented  by  the 
Indians,  and  urge  upon  the  department  the  expediency  of  their  adjust- 
ment. The  8er\ice  performed  by  the  Indians  was  in  good  faith,  and  it 
does  not  seem  just  that  they  should  suffer  through  the  misdealings  of 
government  employes.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  Indians  have  become 
disheartened  and  suspicious,  that  in  all  councils  the  same  story  is  told 
of  &ithlei^ness  on  the  part  of  those  who  should  have  been  their  pro- 
tectors and  counselors.  In  view  of  all  this  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is 
much  to  be  done,  before  even  the  confidence  of  the  Indians  in  the 
friendly  intentions  of  the  government  can  be  restored,  and  yet  much 
more  before  their  condition,  both  morally  and  temporally,  can  be  mate- 
rially improved. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

GEO.  D.  HILL, 
Bvt  Capt,  U,  S.  A.J  Indian  Agent 

Hon.  E.  8.  Pabkeb, 

Commimoner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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No.  8. 

TuLALip  Indian  School,  July  2, 1869. 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  the  regulations  of  the  department,  I  have 
the  honor  to  submit  the  following  as  my  report  of  the  Tulalip  Indian 
schools  under  my  charge : 

During  the  past  year  the  average  number  has  been  from  twenty-seven 
to  thirty  boys,  and  from  twelve  to  nineteen  girls,  who  vary  in  uge  from 
seven  to  nineteen  years ;  their  health  has  much  improved  since  last  year, 
and  they  have  all  the  apj^earance  of  being  both  ha])py  and  contented. 
The  course  of  instruction  we  have  adopted  remains  unchanged;  the 
pupils  not  only  spell,  read,  and  write,  but  study  with  success  the  various 
other  branches  of  common  school  education,  as  it  is  thought  will  be 
found  more  useful  to  them  in  after  life  and  conducive  to  their  future 
welfare.  The  female  department,  under  the  care  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity, 
besides  the  ordinary  branches  of  good  English  education,  learn  to  wash 
and  iron,  sew,  knit,  and  embroider,  learn  to  make  clothing,  and,  in  a  wonl 
are  trained  to  acquire  whatever  may  be  deemed  necessary  to  goo<l  house- 
keeping. I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  progress  made  during  the  past 
year  both  by  boys  and  girls  has  been  truly  satisfactory  and  encoura^nng. 
It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  Indian  children,  as  well  as  their  parents, 
are  naturally  of  an  indolent  and  wandering  disposition,  and  consequently 
we  are  obliged  to  use  our  utmost  endeavors  to  stimulate  in  tbem,  by 
word  and  example,  a  love  of  that  manual  labor  which  is  of  a  nature  to 
teach  them  to  become  good  farmers  and  draw  from  the  land  the  means 
of  living  comfortable  and  independent.  With  that  intention,  both  boys 
and  girls  have  their  appropriate  hours  set  apart  for  manual  work,  which 
is  said  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  expressed  wish  of  the  department. 
The  boys  have  planted  about  ten  acres  of  potatoes,  peas,  and  other  vejje- 
tables,  but  owing  to  the  great  drought  they  are  not  likely  to  be  rewarde<l 
for  their  amount  of  labor.  Independent  of  their  farming  operations, 
they  have  done  some  very  heavy  work  on  the  reservation  in  clearing  and 
making  roads  through  the  forest,  and  also  clearing  a  piece  of  ground 
and  fencing  same,  now  nsed  as  a  public  cemetery.  Some  of  them  made 
the  remark  that  it  was  hard  work  to  perform  without  remuneration ;  I 
told  them  that  the  presents  you  were  kind  enough  to  make  them  from 
time  to  time  more  than  compensated  for  the  labor  done,  and  when 
reminded  of  this  they  seemed  to  be  quite  satisfied.  My  companion,  the 
Eev.  Father  Eichard,  has  visited,  as  missionary,  nearly  all  the  Indians  of 
the  sound,  and  he  has  found  that  where  the  good  word  has  not  taken 
root  that  they  are  the  victims  of  the  most  horrid  vices,  partly  occasiomni 
by  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  and  the  evil  influence  of  demoralizin? 
w'hite  men.  There  are  only  three  tribes  on  the  sound  who  send  their 
children  to  school.  These  are  tlie  Port  Madison  Indians,  who  have  no 
agent  at  their  head,  but  have  the  fear  of  God,  the  teaching  of  the  mis- 
sionaries, and  the  advice  of  some  good  neighbors  who  take  an  iutemst 
in  their  welfare.  They  are  without  exception  the  best  conducted  an<l 
most  industrious  Indians  of  the  sound.  The  Lummi  Indians,  who  ha>^ 
always  been  strict  observers  of  their  religious  duties,  aided  by  their 
indefatigable  guardian,  Mr.  C.  C.  Finkbonner,  (in  temporals,)  are  mak- 
ing rapid  strides  in  the  march  of  civilization  and  industry. 

The  Priest-i)oint  Indians,  who  are  the  only  tribe  that  embrace  the 
opportunity  of  attending  church  on  Sundays,  are,  as  you  are  awai'e,  \ery 
much  disturbed  by  whisky  venders  and  some  of  their  drunken  brethren; 
yet^  notwithstanding  this  temptation  to  evil,  they  use  every  effort  to 
resist  it,  and  try  all  means  in  their  power  to  improve  their  mental  and 
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physical  state.  According  to  the  report  of  many  of  the  whites,  three  of 
the  hite  school-boys  belonging  to  this  tribe  are  now  doing  wonderfiUly 
well  at  their  logging  camp,  which  they  have  now  in  good  working  order 
With  the  exception  of  the  above-named  tribes,  1  am  very  much  of  opin- 
ion the  others  will  never  make  any  solid  progress  in  civilization,  unless 
the  government  take  some  strong  measures  and  force  them  to  reside  on 
their  respective  reservations,  observing  the  articles  of  the  treaty,  and 
oblige  them  to  send  their  children  to  school ;  when  this  is  done,  and  not 
till  then,  may  we  hope  to  see  any  reformation  among  them. 

I  cannot  close  this,  my  report,  without  expressing  my  gratitude  for 
the  interest  you  have  at  all  times  manifested  in  the  advancement  of  our 
schools. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  respectfully  yours, 

E.  C.  CHIEOUSE. 

H.  C.  Hale,  Esq., 

United  States  Sub-Indian  Agent, 


No.  9. 


United  States  Indian  Eeservation, 

Neeah  Bay,  W.  T.,  September  20, 1869. 

Colonel:  I  have  the  honor  to  make  the  following  report,  in  compli- 
ance with  regulations  and  circular  letter  from  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  dated  Washington,  D.  C,  July  26, 1869 : 

There  is  belonging  to  this  reservation  five  hundred  and  twenty-six 
Indians :  one  hundred  and  seveutT-five  men,  two  hundred  and  two  women, 
one  hundred  and  forty-nine  chilclren. 

I  took  charge  of  the  property  on  this  reser;v- ation  August  10, 1869.  I 
found  it  in  a  very  dilapidated  condition;  the  agricultural  department 
much  neglected.  The  result  will  be,  but  little  produce  raised  on  the 
farm  this  year,  with  the  exception  of  about  one  acre  of  turnips,  which 
was  sown,  and,  judging  from  appearances,  they  would  grow  in  spite  of 
any  effort  that  could  have  been  made.  A  few  potatoes  were  planted: 
many  of  them  were  not  weeded,  and  now  it  is  almost  impossible  to  tell 
whether  it  was  intended  for  a  potato  field  or  a  berry  lot. 

Judging  by  the  crop  of  weeds,  I  should  think  the  portion  of  land  now 
occupied  for  the  reservation  could,  with  a  little  care  and  expense,  be 
made  to  raise  all  the  vegetables  the  Indians  could  consume. 

To  all  appearances,  the  Indians  are  disposed  to  be  friendly  with  the 
whites,  and  willing  their  children  should  go  to  school.  I  am  of  the  opin- 
ion that  after  this  year,  I  can,  with  the  present  annual  ($2,000)  appropri- 
ation, make  the  school  meet  the  expectations  of  the  government;  but 
for  the  present  year,  the  school  appropriation  is  quite  too  small. 

Many  of  the  tribes  are  infected  with  scrofulous  and  other  diseases, 
owing  to  their  mode  of  living  in  filth  and  exposure,  and  for  the  want  of 
vegetable  food.  They  feed  principally  upon  dried  fish.  Their  houses 
are  of  a  rude  structure,  and  not  calculated  for  ornament,  convenience, 
or  comfort.  There  is  a  large  field  for  labor,  and  a  great  chance  for  im- 
provement. 

The  reservation  proper  is  quite  too  small  for  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  intended.  With  the  exception  of  fishing  facilities,  it  is  nearly  worth- 
less.   There  is  not  to  exceed  two  acres  of  tillable  land  upon  it. 

The  former  agent  has  taken  possession  of  a  section  of  country  nearly 
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six  miles  square.  A  survey  of  the  same  is  on  fQe  in  your  office.  I  would 
recommend  that  this  portion  of  land  be  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  res- 
ervation. Kearly  all  the  buildings  belouging  to  this  agency  are  on  this 
land,  and  not  on  the  reservation  proper. 

There  is  no  house  for  the  ageut  on  this  reservation.  I  would  most 
respectfully  suggest  that  there  be  an  appropriation  made  for  the  puri)ose 
of  building  one. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  H.  HAYS, 
Bvt  Captain  U.  8.  A.,  Indian  Agent. 
Brevet  Colonel  Samuel  Boss, 

Superintendent  Indian  Affairs^  W,  T. 


No.  10. 


Sir  :  Agreeably  to  your  instructions,  I  respectfully  submit  the  fol- 
lowing as  my  first  annual  report  as  sub-agent  in  charge  of  the  Quinaieit 
Indian  agency. 

I  entered  on  my  duty  on  the  8th  of  June,  1868,  since  which  time  I 
have  resided  with  my  family  upon  the  resen^ation. 

The  opportunity  for  inducing  the  Indians  of  this  agency  to  engage  in 
agriculture  or  other  pursuits  of  civilization  is  very  limited.  The  land  of 
the  reservation,  wliich  extends  some  ten  miles  along  the  Pacific  coast, 
is  mountainous  and  sterile,  mostly  covered  with  heavy  timber;  a  tract 
of  prairie  lying  a  little  back  from  the  sea  is  suitable  for  grazing,  but  of 
little  value  for  cultivation.  There  is,  Jherefore,  little  temptation  to  the 
Indians  to  leave  their  pursuit  of  fish  and  furs,  and  it  is  cMefly  by  these 
that  they  subsist. 

These  Indians,  though  generally  regarded  as  more  savage  and  uncul- 
tivated than  those  of  the  other  agencies,  have  been  peaceable  and  friendly 
during  the  time  I  have  been  with  them,  and  their  children  in  the  school 
have  made  creditable  proficiency  in  knowledge. 

The  chief  source  of  revenue  to  these  Indians  is  fur  and  fish.  The 
finest  salmon  knowna  on  this  coast  are  those  found  in  the  Quinaieit 
Biverj  and,  with  some  encouragement,  a  profitable  business  could  be 
done  in  fishing  by  these  Indians. 

Among  the  furs  found  here  is  the  sea-otter ;  and  some  of  the  Indians 
are  quite  successful  in  obtaining  them.  There  is  some  feeling  of  jeal- 
ousy on  their  part  towards  white  hunters  who  trespass  upon  the  hunting 
grounds  of  their  reservation  ;  but  thus  far  I  have  been  able  to  protect 
their  rights  in  this  respect,  and  preserve  peace. 

So  heavy  is  the  timber  near  the  agency  headquarters,  that  alow  pro- 
gress is  made  in  extending  the  clearing;  but  the  small  tract  under 
cultivation  is  planted  in  potatoes  and  other  vegetables. 

The  question  of  removing  the  agency  buildings  to  the  prairie,  and 
there  enlarging  the  farming  operations,  has  been  well  considered.  Such 
a  move  would  take  the  Indians  into  a  better  tract  of  land,  and  give 
them  convenient  pasturage,  but  it  would  take  them  away  from  their 
fishing  and  hunting  ground,  which  they  would  be  unwilling  to  leave ; 
and,  on  the  whole,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  change  would  be  any 
advantage  to  them. 

My  own  judgment  is,  that  by  encouraging  their  fishing,  and  famish 
ing  them  all  needed  facilities  for  procuring  otter,  beaver^  and  other  furs, 
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and  at  the  same  time  give  to  tlieir  cliildren  the  benefits  of  instruction, 
we  can  do  more  for  their  welfare  than  by  undertaking  to  change  them 
into  fanners  and  artisans. 

The  health  of  the  tribe  under  my  charge  has  been  good  the  last  year, 
and  the  percentage  of  mortality  small. 

Doctor  Johnson,  our  present  x)hysician,  is  very  successful  in  man- 
ning the  diseases  common  among  them ;  and  their  increasing  confi- 
dence in  him  inclines  them  to  yield  to  your  strict  orders  against  the 
practice  of  their  tornanimus,  which  causes  the  death  of  so  many  of 
them. 

Being  remote  from  all  white  settlements,  I  have  had  no  diflBculty  in 
keeping  whisky  fipom  them.  Their  propensity  to  gamble  among  them- 
selves is  one  from  which  it  is  difficult  to  dissuade  them ;  and  yet  but 
few  of  them  practice  it  now ;  and  they  who  do  practice  it,  do  it  in  a  very 
sly  manner. 

On  the  whole,  I  think  the  Indians  of  the  agency  are  as  content,  as 
happy,  aud  as  well  off  as  most  of  the  other  Indians  in  Washington  Ter- 
ritory. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

HEXRY  WINSOE, 

Sub-Indian  Agent, 

General  T.  J.  McKenney, 

Superintendent  Iiidian  Affairs^  TT.  T. 


No.  11. 


QuiNAiELT  Indian  Agency,  W.  T., 

September  15, 1869. 

Colonel  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  as  supplemental 
to  the  annual  report  of  Henry  Winsor,  late  sub-agent,  whom  I  relieved 
on  the  26th  ultimo : 

The  school  buildings  lately  erected  are  convenient  and  comfortable, 
but  the  number  of  scholars  has  been  very  small,  not  more  than  twelve 
having  attended  with  any  regularity.  This  number,  I  think,  can  be 
largely  increased.  I  deem  it  all-important  that  the  children  should 
learn  to  understand  and  speak  our  language  as  soon  as  possible.  I  pro- 
]K>se  to  provide  them  with  various  means  of  amusement,  to  have  them 
constantly  under  the  eye  of  a  teacher,  who  will  encourage  them  in  their 
attempts  to  speak  English,  and  who  will  constantly  endeavor  to  make 
them  neat  and  cleanly  in  their  person  and  habits,  and  cheerful  and  con- 
tented in  disposition.  Some  of  them  evince  an  aptitude  for  agricultural 
pursuits,  in  which  they  will  be  instructed  and  encouraged.  There  is 
very  little  good  land  under  cultivation.  I  shall  clear  some  acres  of  the 
rich  bottom  on  the  river,  on  which  I  hope  to  raise  next  year  a  fair  crop 
of  grain  and  vegetables. 

The  prairie  lying  about  six  miles  from  the  agency  has  never  been 
fairly  tested  as  to  its  capabilities.  I  shall  break  up  ten  acres  this  faU, 
and  next  spring  put  in  wheat,  oats,  barley,  peas,  &c.,  and  thus  give  the 
land  a  fair  trial.  Some  poisonous  weed  growing  on  this  prairie,  and 
particularly  fatal  to  cattle,  has  prevented  its  use  for  grazing.  Having 
been  here  but  a  few  days,  I  am  unable  to  furnish  a  full  and  complete 
report 

I  tranamit  herewith  reports  of  the  employes,  except  that  of  the  car- 
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penter,  who  has  been  employed  but  two  months,  during  most  of  which 
time  he  bas  been  assisting  the  farmer. 
Very  respectfull3\ 

THOS.  n.  HAY, 
First  Lieut  and  Brevet  Major  V.  8,  A.,  Sub-agent 

Colonel  Samuel  Eoss,  U.  S.  A., 

Superintendent  Indian  Affairs^  OlympiUj  W.  T, 


No.  12. 


QuiNAiELT  Agency,  June  30, 18G9. 

Sir  :  In  conformity  with  the  regulations  of  the  Indian  Department, 
I  herewith  submit  a  report  of  the  condition  of  the  school  at  this  place. 

I  am  unable  to  report  the  school  in  as  favorable  a  condition  as  I  would 
wish.  Upon  my  arrival  at  this  place  I  found  the  school  completely  dis- 
organized and  the  children  in  a  deplorable  condition,  and  in  such  an 
unhealthy  state  that  it  was  deemed  imprudent  to  bring  them  into 
school  until  they  could  receive  medical  treatment. 

I  succeeded  late  in  the  fall  in  organizing  the  school,  and  the  attend- 
ance for  the  quarters  ending  31st  December  and  31st  March  was  very 
good:  and  I  think,  with  the  proper  influence  and  management,  some- 
thing can  be  done  to  benefit  the  condition  of  the  children;  but  it  is  a 
task  that  will  be  attended  with  muc^h  embarrassment. 

The  school  is  unfortunately  situated  so  near  the  Indian  houses  that 
it  is  impossible  to  keep  the  children  from  their  old  influences,  and  alsi 
difficult  to  maintain  that  discipline  necessary  to  insure  the  success  of 
the  school. 

The  Indians  do  not  appreciate  the  advantage  of  learning;  conse- 
quently they  attend  school  more  for  their  personal  comfort  than  from  a 
desire  to  learn. 

The  attendance  for  the  last  month  of  this  quarter  has  not  lieen  verv 
good,  owing  to  the  Indians  going  off  on  their  summer  excursions  and 
taking  their  children  with  them. 

With  a  sincere  desire  to  benefit  the  condition  of  these  Indians, 
I  remain  yours,  very  respectfully, 

GOEDOIS  A.  HENKY,  Teacher, 

General  T.  J.  McKenney, 

Superintendent  Indian  Affairs^  W.  T, 


No.  13. 

CHEHALLIS  EESEEVATION,  WASHINGTON  TEBRITORY. 

Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit,  in  accordance  with  law,  my  first 
annual  rei>ort.  I  entered  upon  my  duties  as  farmer  in  charge  of  this 
reservation  February  1, 1869.  I  found  the  Indians  on  it  divided  into 
two  bands ;  one  living  about  the  government  buildings,  at  the  upper  or 
east  end,  under  a  chief  named  John  Highton ;  the  other  at  the  lower  or 
west  end,  under  Chief  Quihon.  The  first  are  good  Indians,  disposed  to 
work,  and  ready  to  learn  the  ways  and  economies  of  the  white  race. 
The  others  live  by  hunting  and  fishing,  and  prefer  to  continue  in  their 
old  ways. 

The  reservation  inclosure  contains  about  two  thousand  acres,  bomided 
on  the  south  side  by  the  Ghehallis  Biver,  and  on  the  other  three  sidesi 
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hag  a  good  substantial  fence.  Daring  this  year  I  have  built  and  repaired 
aboat  one  mile  of  this  fence ;  have  finished  the  clearing  of  six  acres  of 
land,  and  have  cut  the  timber  off  from  seven  and  a  half  acres  more. 
The  entire  amount  of  land  tilled  the  past  year  has  been  about  one  hun- 
dred acres.  This  includes  the  six  acres  cleared  last  winter,  and  also 
some  twelve  acres  sowed  with  timothy  seed.  The  value  of  crops  raised 
this  year  belonging  to  government  is  about  four  hundred  dollars ;  value 
of  work  in  fencing,  about  one  hundred  dollars ;  value  of  labor  in  clear- 
ing land,  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars.  Total  value  of 
work  and  crops,  about  six  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars.  I  have 
tried  to  instruct  the  Indians  in  farming,  and  think  with  the  upper  band 
I  have  been  quite  successful,  having  been  greatly  assisted  by  the  ex- 
ample of  John  Highton,  the  chief.  The  government  buildings  are  a 
good  story  and  a  half  farm-house,  a  large  weU-finished  frame  barn,  a 
log  barn  occupied  by  Indian  Jim  as  a  grain  house,  a  log  house  used  as 
carpenter  shop,  cattle  sheds,  all  in  good  order. 

'Hie  school  building  remains  in  the  same  unfinished  condition  as  when 
1  found  it.  It  is  suffering  from  the  effect  of  the  weather,  and  ought  to 
be  either  finished  or  taken  to  pieces  to  save  the  lumber. 

I  am  constantly  visited  by  the  Indians  of  the  Satsop,  Webinoche,  and 
other  tribes,  when  they  need  aid  of  any  kind,  but  have  referred  all  such 
to  the  superintendent,  as  I  have  thought  it  my  duty  to  confine  myself 
to  the  Indians  on  the  reservation. 

I  have  issued  the  goods  supplied  by  yourself  and  the  late  superin- 
tendent, either  for  labor  done  on  the  place,  or  to  the  sick,  aged,  and 
destitnte. 

I  would  recommend  that  aid  in  materials  be  furnished  those  Indians 
who  are  willing  to  build  houses  for  themselves  on  the  place.  All  of 
which  I  trust  wiU  meet  your  approval. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

CYEIL  WARD, 
Farmer  in  charge  of  Chehallis  Reservation. 

Brevet  CJolonel  Ross, 

Superintendent  Indian  Affairs^  W.  T. 


No.  14. 


Washington  Terbitory, 

September  1, 1869. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  as  my  annual  repod; 
as  fanner  in  charge  of  Indians,  parties  to  no  treaty,  stationed  in  tbe 
northeast  part  of  the  Territory. 

This  report  must  necessarily  be  brief,  as  the  time  I  have  had  charge 
of  these  Indians  only  dates  since  the  22d  day  of  May,  1869.  The  Indians 
embraced  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  agent  in  charge  here  live  over  a 
section  of  country  embracing  about  twenty-five  hundred  square  miles, 
including  much  fine  grazing  land.  It  extends  from  the  forty-ninth  par- 
alld  north  latitude  to  Snake  River,  and  from  thence  to  the  one  hundred 
and  seventieth  meridian. 

This  country  is  becoming  rapidly  settled  up  by  whites,  and  is  being 
traversed  in  all  directions  by  gold-seekers,  between  whom  and  the  Indians 
many  unpleasant  collisions  occur.  Many  of  these  Indians  possess  con- 
sidenible  property,  and  some  of  them  excel  even  the  whites  in  that  sec- 
tion in  fanning;  but  while  many  of  them  till  the  soil  in  proper  season, 
jet  ibur-flfths  of  their  support  is  derived  from  the  salmon  fineries. 

38i 
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While  many  of  these  Indians  are  anxious  to  treat  with  the  govemment 
for  the  sale  of  their  lands,  provided  they  can  be  protected  in  an  ample 
resen-ation  set  apart  for  them  in  their  own  country,  others  utterly  refiw 
to  convey  their  lands,  declining  all  presents  whatever,  stating  that  their 
lands  are  barren  and  sterile,  and  not  fit  for  white  people,  and  only  fitted 
for  the  Indians.  In  my  opinion  these  Indians  should  oe  treated  with 
separately,  so  that  each  tribe's  title  to  the  lands  would  be  extinguished, 
and  thus,  as  the  matter  proceeded,  those  now  holding  back  would  be 
induced  by  the  example  of  others  to  come  into  the  arrangement. 

The  country  is  large,  and  the  common  reservation  should  be  made  corre- 
spondingly so,  and  include  their  favorite  fishing  grounds.  Old  Fort 
Colville,  near  Kettle  Falls,  and  now  occupied  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany, would,  in  my  opinion,  make  an  excellent  place  for  an  agency,  the 
buildings  already  being  erected,  thus  saving  much  expense  to  the  goT- 
ernment. 

The  Indians  in  this  part  of  the  Territorv  number  near  three  thousand, 
and  are  the  Colvilles,  Spokanes,  Pend  d'Oreilles,  and  O'Kinakanes, 

The  business  of  the  farmer  in  charge  here,  (at  least  it  was  the  plan 
I  laid  down  for  my  guidance,)  was  to  travel  fbom  place  to  place,  looking 
after  the  interests  of  the  Indians,  settling  the  many  difficulties  with 
whites,  and  an  occasional  murder  among  themselves. 

Ataother,  and  quite  a  troublesome  matter,  frequently  calls  the  atten- 
tion of  the  agent,  and  that  is  the  preventing  of  Indians  from  trading  off 
agricultural  implements  given  them,  as  soon  as  they  are  <lone  with  tbem 
for  the  particular  season.  This  complaint  is  not  general,  but  exists 
among  some  of  the  more  worthless  ones. 

The  greatest  difficulty  the  person  in  charge  has  to  contend  with  is  the 
sale  of  liquor.  This  is  a  regular  business,  followed  by  white  men,  who 
sell  the  liquor  to  half-breed  French,  who  again  sell  it  to  the  Indians,  and 
thus  it  is  impossible  to  punish  the  really  guilty  parties. 

This,  as  I  understand  it,  is  an  Indian  country,  if  there  is  any;  and  if  it 
is,  the  commander  of  the  post  at  Fort  Colville  should  seize  all  liquors 
designed  for  sale  in  that  section.  If  such  a  course  was  pursued,  the 
greatest  benefit  to  the  Indians  would  arise  therefrom. 

It  has  also  been  my  aim  to  see  that  the  Indians  had  proper  metlieal 
attendance;  also,  that  the  wants  of  the  aged,  blind,  and  infirm  were  sup- 
plied with  enough  to  prevent  suffering;  and  that  agricultural  imple- 
ments belonging  to  the  Indians  were  repaired  when  needed. 

The  goods  of  the  Indian  department  have  been  kept  in  a  log  house 
l^elonging  to  the  post  at  Fort  Colville,  and  which  was  fitted  up  by  jw- 
mission  of  the  authorities,  by  my  predecessor,  a  former  farmer  in  charge. 

G.  A.  Paige  built  a  stable,  in  which  to  keep  hay  and  shelter  hor»» 
belonging  to  the  department,  and  this,  I  believe,  constitutes  all  the  build- 
dugs  in  which  the  Indian  department  has  any  claim. 

Although  there  is  nothing  that  an  agent  in  charge  can  make  any  sbov- 
iing  of,  still  there  is  ample  work  to  keep  him  busy,  if  he  is  so  inclineil 

And,  in  conclusion,  I  would  earnestly  recommend  that  a  good,  faith- 
iful  man  be  continued  in  charge  of  these  Indians,  and  that  the  liberal 
policy  of  distributing  annual  presents  to  them  be  continued,  as  they 
(expect  it,  and  I  think  it  is  by  this  liberal  policy  that  the  Indians  hare 
been  so  easily  controlled. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  selrant, 

C.  W.  KING, 
Farmer  in  charge  Ff>rt  ColmUe^  W.  T. 

Brevet  Colonel  Samuel  Boss, 

Superintendent  Indian  Affairs^  W.  T. 
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OREGON  STJPERmTENDEKCY. 

No.  15. 

Office  Sttpebintendent  Indian  Affairs, 

Saleniy  Oregon^  September  20, 1869. 

Sm :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  first  annual  report  as  supenn- 
tendent  Indian  affairs  in  Oregon,  and  also  to  transmit  herewith  the 
reports  of  the  several  agents  in  this  snperintendency. 

I  relieved  my  predecessor,  J.  W.  Perit  Huntington,  15th  of  May  last* 
who,  failing  to' transfer  to  me  any  funds  or  property  except  office  furni- 
ture and  fixtures,  placed  me  in  a  position  powerless  to  perform  the  duties 
devolving  on  me. 

Mr.  Huntington's  subsequent  death  complicated  matters  still  more, 
and  yet  further  embarrassment  arose  from  my  temporary  suspension, 
and  consequent  delay  as  to  remittance  of  funds.  These  several  causes 
have  prevented  me  from  obtaining  information  and  data,  by  personal 
visits,  to  make  a  full  and  complete  reiK)rt.  Combining,  however,  such 
facts  as  I  have  learned  from  observation  and  gleaned  from  reports  of  the 
several  agents,  I  am  candid  in  saying  that,  considering  so  many  hinder- 
ing causes,  the  affairs  are  in  good  condition.  Indians  on  the  several 
reservations  prosperous,  peaceable,  and  happy,  some  of  them  making 
rapid  advancement  in  civilization. 

UMATILLA  AGENCY. 

I  have  visited  this  agency  twice  officially  during  my  incumbencj^  At 
each  visit  a  large  mtyority  of  the  Indians  were  absent  from  the  agency, 
by  consent  of  the  agent  in  charge. 

Owing  to  a  partial  failure  of  the  crops,  Agent  Barnhart  had  given 
tbem  passes  to  enable  them  to  gather  supplies  of  meat,  fish,  and  roots 
for  the  ensuing  winter.  Those,  however,  with  whom  I  conversed  were 
very  solicitous  about  who  the  new  agent  was  to  be.  They  have  on  this 
reservation,  and,  in  fact,  on  every  other  in  this  superintendency,  a 
great  fear  of  being  put  under  military  management. 

Lieutenant  W.  H.  Boyle.  United  States  Army,  relieved  Agent  Barn- 
hart  on  the  6th  of  August  last,  and  since  they  have  known  him  they  are 
reconciled,  so  far  as  I  am  aware. 

My  predecessor,  and  also  late  Agent  Barnhart,  have,  at  various  times, 
set  forth  the  reasons  why  these  people  ought  to  be  removed  to  some  other 
country.  My  own  observations  convince  me  that  they  could  be  better 
situated  than  as  now,  surrounded  by  settlements  of  white  people,  who 
constantly  encroach  upon  their  rights.  Occupying,  as  they  do.  a  large  ter- 
ritory of  valuable  land,  they  will  be  constantly  annoyed  and  harrassed 
by  bad  men,  despite  tne  efforts  of  the  agent  to  protect  them. 

I  would  recommend  that  a  commission  be  appointed  to  act  in  con- 
junction with  the  superintendent  and  agent  in  charge,  to  negotiate 
some  arrangement  for  their  removal,  either  to  a  new  locality,  or  for  the 
sale  of  their  lands,  and  their  settlement  on  other  reservations. 

The  three  tribes  have  friendly  relations  and  intermarriage  with  the 
tlttee  several  agencies  in  proximity — ^the  Walla- Wallas  with  the  Warm 
Springs,  the  Cayuse  with  the  Lapwai,  and  the  UmatiUas  with  the  Simcoe 
Indians,  and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  they  could  be  induced  to  locate 
up<m  these  different  reservations.  If,  however,  it  is  the  purpose  of  the 
government  to  continue  this  agency,  I  would  call  your  atttention  to  the 
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condition  of  the  government  buildings,  as  per  rei)ort  of  Agent  Boyle, 
and  recommend  that  appropriations  be  made  to  meet  the  emergency. 

These  people  are  many  of  them  rich  in  horses  and  cattle,  and  some 
in  money.  Some  of  them  have  made  much  real  advancement  toward 
civilization ;  a  large  proportion,  however,  still  wear  the  garb  of,  and 
live  in,  Indian  style. 

WARM  SPRmaS  AaENCY, 

Now  under  the  management  of  Brevet  Captain  W.  W.  Mitchell,  United 
States  Army,  appears  to  be  in  a  prosperous  condition;  Indians  contented 
and  happy,  and  living  almost  undisturbed  by  white  neighbors.  They  are 
being  civilized  rapidly,  and  give  promise  that  in  a  few  years  thev  will 
be  self-sustaining. 

I  cannot  speak  from  personal  observation,  but  have  abundant  reason 
for  l>elieving  that  these  Indians  are  making  substantial  improvements 
in  agriculture  and  stock  raising. 

For  further  information  in  connection  with  this  agency  I  would  refer 
you  to  the  report  of  late  agent,  John  Smith,  and  also  of  acting  agent, 
Captain  W.  W.  Mitchell. 

SILETZ  AGENCY. 

I  made  an  official  visit  to  this  agency  on  the  13th  and  14th  instant, 
and  found  a  satisfactory  condition  of  affairs. 

Agent  Simpson  is  doing  good  work  among  these  Indians,  all  of  them 
having  laid  aside  the  costume  and  habits  of  Indian  life,  and  assumed 
those  of  a  civilized  people  to  a  very  great  extent. 

The  Indians  on  this  agency  are  composed  of  the  remnants  of  four- 
teen different  tribes  or  bands,  and,  as  may  be  expected,  have  some  inter- 
nal feuds,  none,  however,  so  serious  as  to  endanger  the  life  of  the  agent 
or  employ^vS. 

They  are  clamorous  for  agricultural  implements,  such  as  plows,  wag- 
ons, harness,  horses,  &c.,  and  in  fact  everything  that  attend  a  better  life. 

This  agency,  from  its  isolated  location,  seems  to  be  better  adapted  to 
the  wants  of  such  a  people  than  any  other  in  this  superintendency. 
My  own  observation  was  too  limited  by  the  circumstances  attending  my 
visit  to  report  correctly  its  extent,  but  I  have  reasons  for  beheving  it 
to  be  of  sufficient  area  tor  double  the  number  at  present  located  there. 

GRANDE  RONDE  AGENCY. 

This  agency,  now  under  the  management  of  Agent  Charles  LafoUette. 
is  in  a  more  satisfactory^  condition  than  any  I  have  visited,  being  tbe 
oldest  established,  and  composed  of  remnants  of  tribes  or  band^  of 
Indians  who  have  had  more  knowledge  of  ci\ilized  life  by  contact  witb 
the  white  people  of  the  Willamette  Valley.  They  have  made  more  pro- 
gress than  any  other  in  this  superintendency. 

They  are  rapidly  assuming  the  habits  and  manners  of  the  white  rai'e. 
and  evince  great  progress  in  their  anxiety  to  have  their  land  allotted 
and  set  apart  to  each  family,  in  building  good  substantial  houses  and 
barns,  and  planting  orchards;  some  of  them  cultivate  flower  gardens,  raid- 
ing domestic  animals,  and  doing  things  generally  in  American  style. 

This  agency  demonstrates  the  practiciibility  of  civilizing  the  Indian 
race. 
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For  further  particulars  I  would  refer  you  to  Ageut  LafoUette's  report 
for  1869. 

I  think  the  appropriations  asked  for  in  his  rei>ort  are  very  necessary, 
e$])ecially  for  the  manual  labor  school  ''mill  fund,  and  repairs  of  agency 
buildings."  I  know,  from  my  own  observation,  that  the  buildings  belong- 
ing to  ^6  government  are  dilapidated  and  unfit  for  occupation. 

ALSEA  SUB- AGENCY. 

I  have  only  the  representations  of  late  Agent  Collins  and  report  of 
Acting  Agent  Lieutenant  F.  A.  Battey,  United  States  Army,  as  to  the 
condition  of  this  agency  and  people.  Being  difficult  of  access,  I  have 
not  visited  it,  but  believe  everything  is  going  on  well  with  the  Indians. 

Applications  have  been  refused  for  mining  privileges  on  the  ocean  beach, 
thus  leaving  the  agency  free  from  contact  with  white  people  to  a  great 
extent  Sub-agent  Battey  earnestly  recommends  that  this  agency  be 
transferred  to  the  management  of  the  sub-agent  at  Siletz.  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  approve  the  plan,  without  a  better  knowledge  of  the  true  con- 
dition of  the  affairs  in  connection  therewith,  more  especially  ad  the 
agencies  are  forty  miles  distant,  and  separated  by  Yaquina  Bay  and 
Alsea  Bay,  over  neither  of  which  is  any  established  ferry,  rendering 
conunonication  difficult,  and  at  some  seasons  dangerous,  re<iuirii^  at 
least  one  day  and  often  two  days  to  make  the  journey.  Sub-agent 
Battey's  recommendations,  otherwise  than  as  to  the  transfer  referred 
to,  are  worthy  of  consideration,  and  representations  doubtless  reliable. 

KLAMATH  SUB-AOENCY. 

This  should  be  made  a  full  agency,  as  it  is  at  present  of  more  import- 
ance than  any  other  in  this  superintendency,  from  the  fact  that  there  are 
more  Indians,  and  of  the  wildest  bands  and  warlike  tribes ;  that  it  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  common  line  of  travel  and  transportation ;  that  it  is  of 
more  recent  establishment  j  more  to  be  done  for  the  Indians  to  put  them 
in  a  self-supporting  condition — ^farms  to  open,  mills  to  build,  &c.  All  of 
the^  things  suggest  that  the  agent  should  be  clothed  with  full  power 
to  manage  Indians,  and  the  affairs  generally. 

Reterence  to  Sub-agent  Applegate's  report  for  1869  will  give  what  I 
beheve  to  be  a  fair  statement  of  the  present  condition  of  said  agency. 

The  Indians  are  peaceable  and  tractable,  with  the  exception  of  a  part 
of  the  Modoc  tribe,  who  still  live  in  their  own  country,  and  have,  thus 
far,  refused  to  come  upon  the  reservation.  Application  having  been 
made  to  the  military  commander  of  the  district,  and  co-operation 
promised,  I  have  hoi>e8  that  they  may  be  induced  to  locate  permanently 
upon  the  said  reservation  without  further  trouble. 

The  smtdl  band  of  Woll-pah-pe  Snake  Indians  have  been  contented, 
and  show  evident  willingness  to  settle  permanently  upon  this  reserva- 
tion. 

Through  this  band  I  expect  to  effect  the  settlement  of  the  remaining 
b^ds  of  Snake  Indians  inhabiting  southeastern  Oregon,  on  this  reser- 
vation or  any  other  that  may  be  selected  for  them. 

Having  no  personal  knowledge  of  the  Klamath  country,  I  am  not  as 
y^  prepared  to  recommend  it  as  a  i)ermanent  home  of  the  Snake  Indi- 
ans, but  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  them  together  it  is  very  eligible. 

Having  mentioned  each  agency  briefly,  I  would  submit  that,  all  things 
<*on8idered,  this  sui>eriutendency  is  in  a  healthy  condition,  and  respect- 
^ly  ask  a  careful  consideration  of  the  several  reports  herewith  trans- 
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mitted.  I  would  further  saggest,  that  while  mach  has  been  done  for 
these  people^  much  more  remains  to  be  done ;  and  that  to  suceeesfiilly 
perform  this  work,  the  representatives  of  the  government  should  be 
promptly  furnished  with  funds  to  carry  out  treaty  stipulations. 

My  short  experience  has  convinced  me  that,  without  a  angle  excep* 
tion,  every  difficulty  that  has  arisen  among  the  Indians  in  this  snperin- 
tendency,  originated  directly  or  indirectly  fix)m  failure  to  perform, 
according  to  promise,  on  the  part  of  the  department  at  Washington, 
superintendent,  or  agent.  That  many  instances  have  occurred  where 
carelessness  or  incapacity  of  officers  in  charge  was  alone  responsible,  I 
do  not  doubt. 

Another  source  of  slight  discontent  has  been,  that  while  they  are 
urged  to  become  as  other  men,  their  wishes  as  to  how  and  f<»r  what 
Minuity  money  has  been  expended  have  been  ignored.  This  should  not 
be  so.  On  every  reservation  in  my  jurisdiction  I  find  Indian  men  by 
scores,  who  have  put  on  all  the  habits  and  ways  of  white  men,  and  that 
have  capacity  to  transact  business  on  individual  account.  Such  men 
are  no  longer  savages,  but  are  men  indeed  and  in  truth,  and  have  judg- 
ment  enough  to  know,  as  they  declare  to  me^  that  plows  and  wagons 
are  better  for  them  than  flimsy  flannels  and  tnukets. 

I  propose  that  some  new  rules,  suggested  by  such  a  state  of  facts, 
shall  be  adopted  during  my  administration,  and  expect  to  inaugurate 
them  soon.    If  they  are  men,  treut  them  as  such,  and  not  as  ehil£^n. 

I  would  suggest  that,  on  all  agencies  where  Doth  manual  labor  and 
day  schools  are  provided  for,  the  two  should  be  combined.  This  could 
be  done  to  advantage  to  the  Indians,  and  I  will  make  it  a  subject  for 
special  correspondence  hereafter,  only  remarking  that  without  some 
reform  the  whole  school  fund  is  money  thrown  away,  so  far  as  the  In- 
dians in  general  are  concerned. 

I  would  earnestly  recommend  that  some  action  be  had  in  referuiee  to 
the  removal  of  Indians  fix)m  Umatiila,  above  referred  to. 

Also,  that  an  appropriation  of  one  thousand  dollars  ($1,000)  be  made 
for  surveying  and  allotting  the  lands  to  Indians  on  Grande  Ronde  I'eser- 
vation,  believing  that  they  have  arrived  at  that  status,  in  a  new  manner 
of  life,  that  is  for  their  good,  and  that  entitles  them  to  a  faithful  fulfill- 
ment  of  treaty  stipulations  on  the  part  of  the  government.  This  is  but 
justice  to  the  Indians,  and  would,  in  my  judgment,  do  more  to  make 
them  honor  and  respect  the  authorities  than  any  other  one  thing  pmc- 
ticable.  Not  alone  with  the  Orande  Bonde  Indians,  but  would  encour- 
age others  who  visit  them.  I  believe  that  in  one  or  two  years  more, 
those  at  Siletz  would  be  prepared  to  take  homes.  Warm  Spring  Indians 
are  also  nearly  ready.  Umatilla  Indians,  in  part,  are  alr^dy  quite  for- 
ward. Experience  teaches  that  example  is  better  than  mere  talk,  and 
more  effective,  especially  with  Indians.  I  am  very  anxious  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  while  I  bear  responsibility  of  office,  desire  that  those  under  my 
charge  should  have  proper  opportunity  to  develop. 

The  attention  of  the  department  is  called  to  the  necessity  of  e«iy 
action  on  the  affairs  of  the  late  Superintendent  Huntington.  A  lar^ 
amount  of  funds  belonging  to  the  business  of  1868  remain  in  the  bands 
of  United  States  assistant  treasurer,  San  Francisco ;  thirty  tiiousand  dol- 
lars of  the  amount  belongs  to  the  Klamath  agency  for  various  purposes, 
and  when  it  is  understood  that  this  is  the  newest  agency,  and  consisting 
of  the  wildest  and  most  warlike  Indians  in  this  counti^,  and,  by  a  la^ 
order  from  the  department,  a  large  accession  will  be  made  by  locating 
the  Snake  or  Shoshones  thereon,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  fund  should  be 
placed  in  reach  of  the  superintendent  without  delay. 
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Farms,  houses,  baxns,  saw-mills,  flooring  mills,  and  threshing  ma- 
chiues  are  the  greatest  civilizers  ever  introducexl  among  a  heathen  peo- 
ple. Paints,  trinkets,  and  gew-gaws,  are  good  things  for  villainons  spec- 
ulation. But  if  the  policy  indicated  by  President  Grant  in  his  inaugu- 
ral is  to  be  regarded,  t.  e.,  looking  towards  the  christiauization,  civiliza- 
tion, and  citizenship  of  the  Indians  of  America,  then  no  more  shoddy 
goods  and  useless  trinkets;  but  as  fast  as  they  are  capable  of  receiving, 
let  them  be  furnished  with  the  implements  that  will  advance  them  to 
that  higher  life. 

I  ask  a  dose  investigation  of  my  official  acts,  but  will  sooner  resign 
than  be  the  '^  figure  head  "  to  misrepresent  my  government,  or  become 
the  tool  of  villainons  swindlers  of  a  poor  despi^  and  much-depressed 
people. 

Acknowledging  with  sincere  pleasure  that  the  several  agents  in  my 
snperintendency  have  heretofore  heartily  co-operated  in  my  effort  to 
bring  its  afiEairs  into  a  prosperous  condition,  and  that  much  of  the  suc- 
cess results  from  their  individual  efforts  to  faithfully  discharge  their 
duty  cheerfiilly,  according  credit  to  those  who  have  been  relieved,  and 
having  confidence  in  the  good  intention  and  integrity  of  those  who  have 
SQcce^ed  them,  also  those  who  retain  position,  and  believing  in  the 
willingness  of  all  subordinates  to  work  faithfully  and  honestly  for  the 
wel&re  and  advancement  of  these  people,  and  sincerely  hoping  that 
we  may  have  the  prompt  support  and  encouragement  of  the  department 
at  Washington,  we  begin  a  new  year  with  some  assurance  of  success  ; 
and  trusting  that  my  next  annual  report  may  be  more  definite,  ample, 
and  satisfactory,  made  from  personal  knowledge  and  observation, 
I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  B.  MBACHAM, 
Superintendent  Indian  Affairs^  Oregon. 

Hon.  B.  S.  Pabkbb, 

CammisHaner  of  Indian  Affairs, 


No.  16. 


Umatilla  Indla^n  Agency,  Oregon, 

August  7, 1869. 

SiB:  I  have  the  honor  to  present  this,  my  eighth  annual  report  as 
UDited  States  Indian  agent. 

Having  been  suspended  from  duty  by  the  President,  I  will  to-day^  in 
obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 
transfer  this  agency,  with  all  public  property  in  my  charge,  to  Lieutenant 
W.  H.  Boyle,  United  States  Army,  who  has  been  detailed  to  serve  as 
United  States  Indian  agent  at  this  place. 

The  Indians  on  this  reservation,  consisting  of  the  Walla- Walla,  Gay- 
nse^  and  Umatilla  tribes,  have  remained  peaceable  during  the  year,  and 
have  generallj^  pursued  their  usual  habits  of  industry. 

The  past  winter  was  very  mild,  and  a  large  crop  was  planted  in  the 
spring,  which  at  first  gave  promise  of  an  abundant  harvest;  but  the  in- 
tense drought  which  has  prevailed  throughout  this  region  during  the 
whole  summer  thus  far,  has  almost  destroyed  the  crops  of  all,  except 
in  a  few  spots  where  the  ground  remains  moist,  or  irrigation  was  practi- 
cable ;  the  consequence  will  be  that  most  of  the  Indians  will  not  have 
saflScient  wheat,  their  main  reliance,  to  supply  their  wants  till  harvest 
comes  again* 
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During  the  latter  part  of  the  winter  and  early  spring,  I  was  enabled 
to  open  some  new  farms  on  the  reserve  for  the  benefit  of  a  branch  of 
the  Umatilla  tribe  and  others,  who  had  never  heretofore  evinced  a  dis- 
position to  live  permanently  on  their  lands  and  cultivate  the  soil.  The 
land  was  cleared  of  thorns  and  willows,  and  prepared  for  the  breaking 
plows  by  the  Indians  themselves  in  locations  of  their  own  selection,  and 
hereafter  it  may  be  cultivated  by  their  own  labor  with  such  small  plows 
as  are  used  by  other  Indian  farmers  of  the  reservation. 

The  agency  farm  was  planted  with  the  usual  crop  of  wheat,  oats,  and 
potatoes,  and  a  quantity  of  hay  was  cut  for  the  agency  stock.  On 
account  of  the  extreme  drought  the  quantity  of  produce  so  raised  viD 
fall  short  of  that  of  last  year,  but  there  will  be  an  ample  supply  for  all 
the  government  animals  during  the  winter,  and  to  issue  for  seed  to  indi- 
vidual Indians  who  may  be  destitute  in  the  spring. 

Instead  of  sending  goods  for  the  Indians  from  the  Atlantic  States- 
often  entirely  unsuitable  for  their  wants — ^I  would  again  respectfully 
recommend  that  small  steel  plows  and  common  strong  harness  be  par- 
chased  here  in  time  to  be  of  use  to  them  the  ensuing  spring — say  by  the 
first  of  February  next.  Articles  of  clothing,  such  as  blanket-s,  coarse 
woolen  stuff,  and  heavy  printed  cottons,  should  be  supplied  this  winter 
to  clothe  those  who  are  incapacitated  by  infirmity  or  other  causes  to 
care  for  themselves. 

The  blankets  received  this  spring  from  late  Superintendent  HnntingtoQ 
I  have  issued  very  few  of,  and  wfll  transfer  them  to  Lieutenant  Boyle, 
the  new  agent,  who  will  have  something  to  give  those  Indians  who^e 
necessities  will  require  aid  of  that  sort  in  case  of  a  hard  winter.  It  is 
folly  to  issue  blankets  to  Indians  in  mid-summer.  There  will  always  be 
a  considerable  number  of  poor  helpless  Indians  upon  all  reservations, 
but  I  believe  there  are  a  less  number  of  that  class  here  than  upon  reser- 
vations elsewhere. 

By  the  terms  of  their  treaty  the  Indians  here  are  entitled  to  a  very 
small  sum  per  capita^  and  the  rule  of  giving  to  the  rich  and  -goov  alike 
is  wrong,  and  the  regulations  should  be  modified  so  as  to  give  what 
little  there  is  to  those  whose  necessities  most  demand  it  A  great  many 
of  my  Indians  are  rich  in  horses  and  cattle,  and  cultivated  farms,  and  as 
they  never,  by  any  chance,  assist  the  indigent  and  helpless  of  their  tribes, 
the  agent  must  do  it,  or  the  poor  creatures  would  quickly  disappear  from 
the  face  of  the  earth.  I  trust  the  new  agent  will  have  special  instmo- 
tions  to  care  for  the  poor  and  helpless,  and  always  be  promptly  supplied 
with  the  means  to  do  so. 

Anticipating  a  scarcity  of  food  the  coming  winter,  I  have  permitted 
nearly  all  to  go  to  the  mountains  and  streams  to  hunt  and  fish,  with  the 
privilege  of  remaining  away  until  they  have  loaded  their  horses  with 
dried  meat  and  salmon,  that  they  may  be  better  prepared  to  meet  a  rig- 
orous winter  if  it  should  come.  My  action  in  this  respect  has  met  the 
approbation  of  the  superintendent  upon  his  recent  visit  to  this  agency. 

The  saw  and  flouring  mills  erected  by  me  on  this  reservation  are  first- 
class,  and  are  a  valuable  property.  After  the  Indian  farms,  they  were 
the  special  admiration  of  the  new  agent.  Upon  no  other  Indian  reser- 
vation in  Oregon  or  Washington  are  there  any  mills  as  good  in  all  re- 
spects as  these. 

In  viewing  the  dilapidated  agency  buildings  for  employes,  and  the 
worn-out  condition  of  much  of  the  agency  property,  the  new  agent's 
disgust  was  only  equalled  by  my  own  mortification.  The  wagons,  most 
of  the  harness,  horses,  oxen,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  other  property, 
have  been  in  constant  use  for  ten  years.     The  log-oabina  for  employ^ 
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and  agent  were  erected  to  serve  a  temporary  purpose  long  before  I  came 
here,  and  they  have  been  repaired  and  patched  up  from  time  to  time,  to 
render  them  habitable  since.  Several  of  them  are  likely  to  fall  down 
daring  the  high  winds  that  prevail  here  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year. 
The  condition  of  these  buildings  at  the  agency  have  frequently  been 
reported  by  me,  and  I  do  not  reproach  myself  for  lack  of  duty  in  that 
respect 

I  respectfully  implore  you  to  build  a  comfortable  house  for  the  new 
agent,  and  repair  some  of  the  old  buildings,  if  you  have  not  money  and 
time  to  do  more,  before  the  winter  sets  in. 

The  harvest  is  gathered  and  the  summer's  work  is  done.  The  mill- 
dams  and  a  portion  of  the  race  now  require  some  slight  repair — ^work 
that  becomes  necessary  every  year,  to  do  which  there  is  ample  time  be- 
fore the  Indians  return  from  their  hunt. 

I  believe  it  is  as  well  known  by  you,  as  it  is  by  everybody  in  the  coun- 
try, that  this  place  is  wrongly  situated  for  an  Indian  reservation.  It  is 
closely  surrounded  by  white  settlements,  and  contains  nearly  all  the 
good  land  in  Umatilla  County ;  in  fact  there  is  a  larger  area  of  cultiva- 
table  land  in  one  body  on  the  reserve  than  anywhere  else  in  eastern 
Oregon.  It  is  traversed  by  roads  in  all  directions.  It  is  the  highway 
to  and  from  the  agricultural  settlements  of  Birch  Creek,  Upper  Willow 
and  Batter  Creeks,  Wild  Horse  Creek,  and  the  mining  camps  of  John 
Day's  Eiver.  It  is  the  only  thoroughfare  to  the  agricultural  regions  of 
Grande  Bonde  Valley,  southern  Idaho,  Owyhee,  the  Pacific  railroad  and 
Salt  Lake,  from  Puget's  Sound,  Portland,  Dalles,  Columbia  Eiver,  Lew- 
iston  and  Walla- Walla.  A  line  of  stages  carrying  the  United  States 
mail  passes  the  agency  twice  every  day.  The  preliminary  survey  for 
the  contemplated  branch  railroad  &om  the  Union  Pacific  through  Idaho 
has  been  made  directly  through  the  reservation. 

With  this  situation  of  affairs  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  whole  white 
population  of  this  region  are  clamorous  for  the  removal  of  the  Indians 
fix>m  this  tract  of  land,  which  would  soon  be  developed  into  a  rich  and 
populous  country. 

Of  course,  the  Indians  have  rights  under  the  treaty  which  must  or 
should  be  respected,  and  who  should  not  be  removed  by  force,  or  with- 
out a  just  equivalent  for  their  land  and  improvements.  Were  these  In- 
dians willing  to  go,  there  are  several  places  to  which  they  might  be 
taken  with  ultimate  benefit  to  themselves.  There  is  ample  room  for 
them  on  the  Yakama  reservation  or  its  border.  Many  of  them,  the  Cay- 
uses,  might  be  induced  to  go  upon  the  Nez  Percys  reservation,  whose 
language  they  speak,  or  all  of  them  together  could  be  removed  to  the 
valley  of  the  Wallowah,  situated  near  the  big  bend  of  Snake  Eiver, 
and  far  removed  from  any  settlement  or  thoroughfare  of  the  whites,  and 
there  given  the  benefit  of  their  present  treaty  until  it  expires.  The  pur- 
chase money  for  this  reservation,  if  they  get  a  fair  price  for  it,  would  be 
more  than  ample  to  build  mills  and  houses,  and  open  farms,  and  set 
them  going  in  a  place  where  they  would  be  far  removed  from  the  influ- 
ence of  west-em  frontier  civilization.  The  majority  of  these  Indians  do 
not  desire  to  go  anywhere ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  much  averse  to  the 
very  idea  of  it.  G<)  they  must,  sooner  or  later;  then  why  should  it  not 
be  done  when,  all  things  considered,  it  will  mostly  inure  to  the  In- 
dians' advantage  T  They  are  encroached  upon  and  harassed  upon  all 
sides,  as  much  as  they  would  be  were  they  living  promiscuously  among 
tie  whites. 

If  it  is  determined  by  the  government  to  remove  these  Indians  else- 
where, let  a  fair  price  be  paid  them  for  the  land  and  their  improve- 
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ments,  and  the  amount  {uroperly  expended  for  them  as  they  wiah,  and 
endeavor  to  make  them  as  happy  and  comfortable  in  their  new  home  a» 
the  circumstanceB  will  permit,  bat  do  not  beguile  them  to  some '' howl- 
ing wilderness,"  with  empty  promises,  as  was  too  frequently  the  castom 
in  removing  Indians  from  their  native  land  in  former  years. 

.^Jter  living  nearly  eight  years  with  these  people,  it  is  but  natonl 
that  I  should  feel  a  kindly  interest  in  their  welfare.  When  I  first  took 
them  in  charge  they  were  wild  children  of  the  woods  and  plains,  many 
of  them  warHke,  and  all  of  them  totally  unskilled  in  the  arts  of  the  hus- 
bandman, and  their  confinement  upon  a  reservation  was  irksome  to  a 
degree.  Slowly  and  gradually  they  have  been  taught  to  cultivate  the 
soil  as  their  principal  object  in  life,  and  to-day  many  of  their  fanns  will 
compare  &vorably  wit^  those  of  their  white  neigjibors. 

In  conclusion,  before  taking  final  leave  of  the  service  and  of  the  In- 
dians, I  will  improve  the  occasion  to  express  my  thanks  for  the  kind 
treatment  I  have  ever  experienced  during  my  official  career  at  the  hands 
of  superiors  in  office,  and  the  Indians  who  have  been  in  my  charge. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

WM.  H.  BAENHABT, 

United  States  Indian  AgeiU^ 

Hon.  A.  B.  Meaoham, 

Superintendent  Indian  Affaire^  Salem^  Oregon. 


No.  17, 


Warm  Spriko  Agency,  Oregon, 

July  1, 1869. 

Sir  :  In  accordance  with  instructions  from  the  Commissioner  of  In- 
dian Afifairs,  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  submit  my  fourth,  and  last, 
annual  report  of  the  condition  of  the  Indian  affairs  at  this  agency. 

The  number' of  Indians  under  my  charge  at  the  present  time,  as  near 
as  I  can  estimate,  is  1,025.  Of  this  number  about  435  are  males,  and 
590  females.  This  disparity  in  numbers  arises  from  the  fact  that  the 
number  of  men  has  been  diminished  by  their  wars  and  irregular  habits. 

Indians  have  always  regarded  their  women  as  valuable  only  as  to  the 
amount  of  toil  and  labor  she  was  capable  of  enduring.  As  soon  as  she 
became  aged  or  infirm,  she  was  deserted  and  left  to  gain  her  own  sub- 
sistence, or  die  of  starvation.  Now,  each  assist  in  beiEuing  the  burdens, 
and  thus  showing  their  advance  toward  civilized  life, 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  my  efiforts  to  convert  the  Indians  to  Chris- 
tianity have  at  last  been  crowned  with  success.  They  now  have  preach- 
ers among  them,  and  about  fifby  Indians  have  professed  their  desire  to 
lead  a  Christian's  life.  During  the  present  year  the  great  work  goes 
nobly  on,  and  every  Sabbath  day  brings  more  to  repentemce.  A  new 
era  in  the  life  of  these  poor  beingB  is  dawning,  and  they  are  gradnally 
rifiing  from  the  dark  abode  of  gmlt  and  ignorance,  and  will  so<hi  nur 
their  heads  in  proud  consciousness  of  being  the  equal  of  the  greatest. 
Let  Christian  men  be  with  them ;  let  them  be  taught  as  well  by  eiam- 
pie  as  precept,  and  instead  of  being  treated  as  mere  beasts,  kicked, 
cuffed  and  beaten  by  drunken  agents  and  employ^^  as  has  too  often 
been  the  case,  even  at  this  agency,  let  them  be  treated  in  a  kind  bnt 
firm  manner,  and  try  what  effect  the  Bible  and  plow  will  have  on 
tliem. 
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I  am  also  pleased  to  report  that  gambliug  and  polygamy  has  almost, 
if  not  altogether,  ceased. 

Indians  are  great  imitators  of  the  actions  and  manners  of  the  whites, 
and  I  most  say  that  the  class  of  white  men  with  whom  they  first  become 
acquainted  are  of  the  lowest,  and  that  Indians  are  debased  by  the  ac- 
qaaintance. 

I  estimate  that  there  were  550  acres  of  wheat  sown  this  season,  or  an 
increase  over  last  year  of  about  100  acres.  I  am  sorry  to  report  that  not 
only  the  crops  of  this  agency,  but  the  crops  throughout  Eastern  Oregon 
generally,  have  been  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  drought. 

The  wheat  raised  by  the  Indians  this  season  will  not  exceed  two 
thoosand  bushels.  Oats  are  likewise  destroyed.  Com  is  not  so  badly 
iiynred,  but  the  yield  will  be  smalL  I  estimate  the  amount  of  potatoes 
at  480  bushels.    The  yield  of  assorted  vegetables  will  not  be  large. 

The  department  has  in  the  usual  amount  of  ground,  but  the  grain 
has  been  killed  by  the  drought.  I  estimate  the  yield  of  wheat  at  150 
bushels;  oats,  100  budiels;  com,  8  bushels;  potatoes,  20  bushels;  and 
assorted  vegetables,  18  bushels. 

Owing  to  this  failure  of  the  crops,  I  have  given  permission  to  the  In- 
dians to  visit  the  fishery  near  the  Dalles,  and  estimate  the  amount  of 
salmon  obtained  at  twelve  tons. 

No  fears  need  now  be  entertained  of  their  suffering  firom  want  of  sub- 
sistence during  the  coming  winter. 

The  Indians  say  that  they  did  not  understand  the  terms  of  the  treaty 
amendatory  to  the  treaty  of  1855,  and  signed  by  them  on  the  15th  day 
of  November,  1805,  with  J.  W.  Perit  Huntington,  superintendent  of 
Indian  affairs  for  Oregon.  They  claim  that  it  was  not  properly  inter- 
preted to  t^em,  and  while  they  were  willing  to  give  up  all  right  and 
tide  to  land,  &c.,  without  the  limits  of  this  reservation,  yet  that  they 
were  led  to  believe  the  right  of  taking  fish,  hunting  game,  &c,  would 
still  be  given  them.  Were  it  not  for  the  salmon  fishing  at  the  Dalles 
they  would  have  suffered  during  the  coming  winter. 

'niey  do  not  wish  to  regain  the  land,  but  they  wish  to  have  the  free 
and  unmolested  right  to  take  fish  at  the  said  fishery  near  the  Dalles 
guaranteed  to  them;  and  that  provision  be  made  that  no  person  or 
persons  may  assume  control  of  the  said  fishery  to  the  exclusion  of  these 
Indians.  Salmon  is  to  an  Indian  what  bread  is  to  a  white  man ;  and  I 
hope  this  matter  will  receive  your  attention,  and  that  these  Indians  may 
be  permitted  the  use  of  said  fishery  in  common  with  the  whites. 

For  doings  in  the  day-school  I  would  call  your  attention  to  the  report 
of  Thomas  F.  Smith,  esq.,  teacher.  I  again  renew  my  recommendation 
that  a  manual  labor  school  be  established  at  this  agency.  I  am  satisfied 
that  children,  and  especially  Indian  children,  as  long  as  they  are  per- 
mitted to  attend  school  when  they  wish,  and  be  absent  when  they  please, 
will  make  but  little  advancement. 

I  would  also  recommend  that  a  survey  of  this  agency  be  made,  and 
that  a  field  or  farm  be  given  to  each  head  of  a  family,  and  that  they  be 
made  to  understand  that  it  is  their  own,  and  may  descend  to  their  heirs 
forever.  This  would  inspire  the  Indian  to  renewed  labor  and  exertion, 
as  he  would  know  that  he  held  more  than  a  transient  possession ;  and 
wonld  forever  quiet  the  disputes  which  are  now  constantly  arising  as  to 
the  ownership  of  fields  and  parts  of  fields. 

The  water  ditch  which  was  made  during  last  year  gives  entire  satis- 
&ction. 

I  call  your  attention  to  the  reports  of  W.  Pickett,  miller,  and  W. 
U.  McCorkle,  sawyer.     The  saw  and  flouring  mills  are  in  a  better 
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working  condition  than  they,  perhaps,  ever  were;  the  belting  will  have 
to  be  replaced,  and  some  other  improvements  made. 

The  Indians  have  built  twenty  good,  comfortable  frame  houses  during 
this  season ;  they  have  repaired  their  fences,  and  improved  their  farms, 
and  have  labored  industriously.  A  few  have  purchased  fruit  trees;  and 
some  of  the  more  wealthy  have  purchased  plows  and  farming  imple- 
ments. They  make  butter,  have  hogs,  chickens,  &c.,  parlor  and  cook- 
ing stoves,  chairs,  tables,  &c.  They  dress  well,  and  are  cleanly  in  their 
persons ;  they  take  an  interest  in  political  affairs,  and  have  pictures  of 
the  President  and  leading  men*  of  the  nation  in  their  possession.  They 
wish,  as  soon  as  they  are  capable,  to  become  citizens  of  our  country. 
A  great  many  of  these  Indians  are  yet  what  I  might  denominate  wild, 
that  is,  they  still  retain  their  superstitious  beliefs,  and  manners,  cm- 
toms.  Sue. 

Great  dissatisfaction  exists  in  regard  to  the  contemplated  transfer  of 
the  Indians  to  the  army  officers.  The  soldiers  heretofore  stationed  at 
this  agency  were  volunteers,  and  meaner  than  the  meanest  Indian  that 
ever  trod  this  ground,  and  they  believe  that  all  soldiers  are  like  those 
with  whom  they  have  had  to  associate.  Many  Indians,  therefore,  are 
stealing  away,  and  it  will  take  considerable  time  and  expense  to  return 
them. 

I  would  also  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  agency  is  situated 
about  seventy-five  miles  from  the  nearest  post  office,  and  that  the  Dalles 
is  the  nearest  point  to  which  articles  can  be  shippea ;  that  at  some  sea- 
sous  of  the  year  the  trail  is  impassable,  and  that  when  it  is  the  best  it  is 
but  barely  passable;  and  that  owing  to  the  distance  the  incidental  ex- 
penses of  this  agency  are  very  large,  and  that  the  agent  here  should  be 
allowed,  at  least,  $500  per  annum  more  than  he  is  at  present  for  that 
purpose. 

The  annuity  goods  for  the  present  year,  which  were  shipped  to  me  by 
J.  W.  Perit  Huntington,  have  been  transported  to  this  agency.  It  is  my 
intention  to  issue  on  the  4th  of  this  month. 

The  employes  are  moral  and  industrious  men,  and  assist  me  greatly 
in  my  efforts  for  the  advancement  of  the  Indians.  They  are  good  work- 
men, and  could  earn  more  money  at  their  trades  than  their  wages 
amount  to. 

The  head  chief,  Alexander,  is  a  good  moral  man,  and  has  rendered 
efficient  service  to  me  in  all  my  labors. 

For  full  particulars  concerning  the  day-school,  sanitary  condition  of 
the  Indians,  &c.,  I  would  respectfully  refer  you  to  the  reports  of  the 
several  employes  herewith  transmitted  to  your  office. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  SMITH, 
United  States  Indian  Agewt. 

Hon.  A.  B.  Meacham, 

8upH  Indian  Affairs j  Saleni^  Oregon. 


Xo.  18. 


Warm  Spring  Agency,  September  18, 1869. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  as  report  of  the  coDdi- 
tion  of  the  Indian  affairs  at  this  agency : 
As  you  are  doubtless  aware,  this  agency  is  situate  about  seventy-five 
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miles  south  of  the  Dalles,  our  nearest  post  office,  and  from  which  point 
all  our  supplies  are  drawn  by  teams  or  packed. 

From  this  agency  to  the  Dalles  there  is  no  road  over  which  a  loaded 
team  can  pass  with  any  degree  of  safety ;  this  is  more  particularly  the 
case  from  here  to  Tygh  Valley. 

There  should,  in  justice  to  the  government,  be  some  means  adopted 
for  the  improvement  of  this  road,  and,  as  the  force  at  my  command  is 
inadequate  to  the  undertaking,  I  would  ask  that  a  small  sum  of  money, 
say  five  hundred  dollars,  be  placed  in  my  hands  for  the  procuration  of 
labor,  &c.,  on  this  road. 

The  means  of  transportation — wagons,  horses,  harness,  &c. — are  en- 
tirely useless  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  intended.  The  ani- 
mals are  old  and  broken  down  Indian  horses,  and  at  least  eight  good 
serviceable  draft  horses  or  mules  should  be  furnished.  At  present  the 
time  required  to  make  the  trip  to  the  Dalles  and  return  is  from  thirteen 
to  fourteen  days.  I  know  of  no  good  reason  why,  with  proper  means  of 
transportation,  the  trip  should  not  be  made  in  five  days. 

I  would  also  call  your  attention  to  the  buildings,  &c.,  for  use  of  em- 
ployes; they  are  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  the  employed,  and  are  not 
sofBcient  in  number,  there  being  but  three  dwelling-houses,  in  addition 
to  that  used  by  the  agent,  that  are  available  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  employes  on  this  reservation,  while  the  4th  article  of  the  treaty  re- 
quires that  there  shall  be  a  suitable  dwelling  for  each  employ^.  These 
additioual  buildings  are  absolutely  necessary,  and  should  be  constructed 
with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  The  work  can  be  performed  with  but 
little  expense  to  the  United  States,  and  the  materials  furnished  from  the 
mill  at  this  agency. 

1  have  also  to  urge  the  fulfillment  of  that  portion  of  the  treaty,  article 
4,  which  prescribes  that  furniture  shall  be  furnished  and  kept  in  repair 
for  the  use  of  the  employes.  There  is  not  a  particle  of  furniture  at  this 
agency,  and  it  should  be  furnished  at  once. 

The  employes  are  gentlemen  of  respectability,  and  deserving  of  all 
that  care  which  they  have  a  right  to  expect  at  the  hands  of  the  govern- 
ment. They  are  generally  men  of  family,  and  their  families  present. 
Their  buildings  should  be  furnished  as  contemplated  by  the  treaty. 

The  truck  used  for  transporting  logs  to  the  mill  is  entirely  worn  out. 
I  am  now  engaged  in  constructing  a  new  one,  the  cost  of  which  will  be 
hght,  as  the  work  is  being  done  here ;  the  truck  will  be  of  the  best  ma- 
terial, and  the  wheels  made  of  the  same  sized  hub  as  for  very  heavy 
timber  wheels,  with  a  felloe  three  and  a  half  inches  wide,  and  well  ironed, 
and  should  last,  with  reasonable  care,  for  many  years. 

The  subject  of  seed  for  the  next  season  is  one  that  will  doubtless 
present  itself  to  your  mind.  I  will  say  that  seed  wheat  is  in  great  re- 
quest, owing  to  the  very  short  crop  of  this  year.  I  would  also  recom- 
mend that  a  fair  trial  be  given  to  the  fall  wheat,  as  it  will  mature  much 
earlier  than  spring  wheat,  and  thus,  in  a  great  measure,  escape  damage 
by  drought  and  the  grasshoppers. 

I  would  also  call  your  attention  to  the  manner  in  which  the  employes 
at  this  agency  have  been  paid  tor  their  services;  most,  if  not  all,  have 
many  months'  pay  in  arrears,  some  as  high  as  sixteen  months.  The  men 
need  and  have  a  right  to  exx>ect  their  pay  more  promptly^  and  I  trust 
that  their  wants  in  this  respect  will  have  your  early  attention.  In  this 
connection  I  would  call  to  your  attention  the  subject  of  the  pay  of  a 
physician.  For  the  salary  now  allowed  no  physician  of  even  ordinary 
ability  can  be  had,  shut  out,  as  they  would  be  here,  from  all  outside 
practice ;  removed  from  that  which  is  most  deeirable  to  a  gentleman  of 
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education  and  ability — society.   It  is  not  to  be  presumed  that  the  services 
of  a  competent  man  can  be  obtained  foi  $1,000  per  annum.    In  view  of 
these  facts,  and  the  necessity  for  the  presence  here  of  a  man  with  at  least 
a  reasonable  knowledge  of  his  profession,  I  would  earnestly  urge  Uiat 
such  means  as  may  be  necessary  be  taken  to  render  it  possible  that  this 
agency  be  assured  of  the  presence  of  a  physician  of  reasonable  ability. 
Since  assuming  charge  of  this  agency  I  have  been  without  the  services  of 
a  physician,  owing  to  the  indisposition  of  gentlemen  of  ability  to  serre 
at  so  remote  a  station  for  the  salary  allowed  by  the  govenmient.  I 
am  unable  to  transmit  an  exact  statement  of  the  number  of  Indians  od 
this  reservation,  as  at  the  time  of  my  arrival  very  many  were  absent  at 
the  fisheries  and  in  the  mountains,  preparing  food  for  the  coming  winter. 
The  number  of  Indians  was  estimated  by  my  predecessor  to  be  1,025. 
Their  condition  is,  I  think,  susceptible  of  very  great  improvement 
in  all  re8x>ects.    As  soon  as  the  Indians  return  from  the  mountains  I 
shall  endeavor  to  have  a  road  worked  to  the  Tygh  Valley.    I  shall  al<«) 
select  a  few  of  the  most  intelligent  and  wealthy  Indians  and  endeavor  to 
teach  them  commerce,  as  there  can  be,  in  my  opinion,  much  done  for 
these  people  by  such  a  course. 

They  have  convenient  to  them  several  settlements  where  their  surplus 
grain  can  find  a  ready  market.  I  would  also  recommend  that  not  less 
than  $2,500  of  their  annuity  fund  be  expended  annually  in  the  purchase 
of  sheep,  for  say  three  years,  and  that  they  be  taught  to  spin,  weave, 
and  make  their  own  clothing,  &c.,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  tiiat  the 
Indians  are  anxious  to  do  this. 

I  am  gratified  to  be  able  to  report  that  the  subject  of  religion  is  not 
neglected  among  these  people.  We  have  a  small  but  good  Sabhath 
school  at  this  agency,  in  which  there  is  some  interest  manifested. 

The  Indians,  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  say,  are  generally  well  contented, 
and  anxious  to  learn  more  of  the  customs  of  the  whites. 

Owing  to  the  very  short  crops  this  season  it  will  be  neeessarj'  for  the 
department  to  support,  in  a  measure,  quite  a  number  of  the  old  and  in- 
firm, who  have  nothing,  and  are  unable  to  work  for  themselves. 

I  have  also  to  repod},  for  the  consideration  of  the  proper  authorities, 
that  the  Indians  unanimously  disclaim  any  knowledge  whatever  of 
having  sold  their  right  to  the  fishery  at  the  Dalles  of  the  Columbia,  as 
stated  in  the  amended  treaty  of  1865,  and  express  a  desire  to  have  a 
small  delegation  of  their  headmen  visit  their  Great  Father  in  Washing- 
ton, and  to  him  present  their  cause  of  complaint.  I  will  add  that,  in  my 
opinion,  a  visit  by  a  portion  of  these  people  to  the  seat  of  government 
would  be  of  incalculable  benefit  to  them,  as  they  woi]dd  learn  how  insig- 
nificant their  numbers  are  as  compared  to  their  more  powerful  neighbors, 
the  whites ;  also  affording  them  an  opxN>rtuntty  of  viewing  the  rapid 
advance  of  improvements  of  all  kinds. 

I  would  also  ask  that  some  means  be  devised  whereby  a  school  codd 
be  established  among  the  Warm  Spring  Indians,  located  sixteen  miles 
from  this  agency,  as  they  have  no  intercourse  with  the  Wasco  and  other 
tribes,  and  cannot  send  their  children  to  a  school  at  this  place,  and  one 
teacher  cannot  possibly  attend  both  points. 

I  confidently  believe  that  with  proper  means,  careftally  expended,  and 
the  proper  zeal  displayed  in.  the  instruction  of  the  Indians,  ten  years 
will  be  sufiicient  to  make  them  a  self-sustaining  people. 

My  predecessor  averaged  the  yield  on  the  department  farm  to  be  as 
follows,  viz:*  Wheat,  150  bushels;  oats,  100  bushels;  corn,  8  bushels; 
potatoes,  20  bushels ;  assorted  vegetables,  18  bushels. 
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Owing  to  the  dronght  but  seventy-five  bushels  of  wheat  were  obtained 
and  twenty  bushels  of  oats,  while  the  vegetables  were  not  worth  digging. 
I  assumed  charge  of  this  agency  August  1, 1869. 

I  am.  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

WM.  W.  MITCHELL, 
Brevet  Captain  U.  8.  A.  and  Indian  AgenL 
Hon.  A.  B.  Meachah, 
Sug^erintendent  Indian  Affairs,  /Salem,  Oregon. 


No.  19. 


Warm  Springs  Agency,  June  27, 1869. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  school 
under  my  charge  during  the  first  three  months: 

I  took  charge  of  the  school  on  the  1st  day  of  April  last,  at  a  period 
when  the  Lodians  were  about  to  commence  their  spring  labors.  Till  near 
the  end  of  that  month  there  was  an  average  attendance  of  about  twenty- 
8e?en  pupils,  of  whom  one-third  were  adults. 

As  soon  as  the  weather  became  pleasant  the  greater  number  of  the 
scholars  ceased  to  attend,  and  for  the  past  two  months  the  average 
daily  attendance  has  been  only  seven.  This  decrease  in  the  numl^r 
attending  school  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Indians  invariably  require 
their  children  to  assist  upon  whatever  they  may  be  engaged,  and 
always  have  them  to  accompany  their  families  when  absent  from  home 
atauy  time  upon  their  usual  summer  avocations.  The  policy  thus  pur- 
sued by  Indian  pai*ents  of  necessity  interferes  with  the  consecutive 
studies  of  their  children.  They  seem  slow  to  realize  the  importance  of 
an  ^ucation,  and  apparently  attend  school  with  a  view  to  enjoy  the 
comforts  of  a  warm  room  rather  than  to  become  adepts  in  knowledge. 
There  are,  however,  a  few  exceptions  to  this  assertion. 

It  is  very  apparent  that  no  course  of  instruction  can  succeed  in  edu- 
cating Indian  children  unless  they  are  removed  from  the  surroundings 
of  Indian  life,  and  placed  in  schools  where  they  will  be  orally  instructed 
in  the  English  language,  additional  to  the  routine  at  school,  where  they 
ought  to  remain  until  the^*  acquire  a  taste  for  civilized  habits. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

THOMAS  F.  SMITH, 

/School  Teacher. 

Captain  John  Smith, 

Indian  Agent 


No.  20. 


Grande  Ronde  Agency,  August  1, 1869. 

Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  I  took  charge  of  this  reserva- 
tion on  the  1st  of  June,  1869,  therefore  my  report  cannot  be  as  full  in 
detail  as  could  be  desired. 

When  I  took  charge,  I  found  that  the  Indians  had  approached  much 
nearer  civilized  life  than  I  had  expected,  and  that  they  toot  great  inter- 
est in  farming,  on  which  they  rely  almost  entirely  for  their  subsistence. 
Owing  to  the  wet  weather  in  the  latter  part  of  winter,  and  fore-part  of 
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spring,  the  wheat  and  oats  were  not  sown  nntil  very  late,  and  no  rain 
having  fallen  since  the  fore-part  of  May,  there  will  not  be  harvested 
more  than  half  a  crop,  while  the  potatoes  and  other  vegetables  are  almost 
an  entire  failure ;  but,  with  careful  husbandry,  enough  will  be  saved  to 
subsist  all  but  the  old,  decrepit  and* orphans,  who  will  have  to  be  fed 
and  cared  for  by  the  government.    My  predecessor  had  allotted  to  each 
head  of  a  family  a  small  parcel  of  tillable  land,  which  they  cultivated, 
and  in  many  instances  fenced  to  themselves,  while  others  of  them,  and 
some  whole  tribes,  have  their  farming  land  all  under  the  same  fence. 
I  should  judge  that  the  Indians  have  in  cultivation  this  year  eight 
hundred  acres  of  wheat,  about  five  hundred  acres  of  oats,  and  fifty  acres 
of  roots,  yet  by  actual  measurement  it  might  be  much  more.    The 
department  has  in  cultivation  forty  acres  of  wheat  and  about  the  same 
of  oats,  with  thirty  acres  of  meadow  and  two  acres  of  potatoes  for  the 
school. 

The  Indians  have  a  great  desire  that  the  farming  land  of  this  reser- 
vation be  surveyed,  and  I  strongly  recommend  that  an  appropriation  of 
five  hundred  dollars  be  made  for  that  purpose,  and  that  it  be  allotted 
to  them  in  accordance  with  the  different  treaty  stipulations.  They 
have  all  learned  the  value  of  individual  property,  and  have  a  st3t)Dg 
desire  for  a  piece  of  land  that  they  can  call  their  own,  on  which  they 
can  build  their  houses,  bams,  &c.,  and  make  their  improvements, 
knowing  they  are  improving  their  own  land,  and  that  the  power  is  not 
in  their  chief  or  with  the  agent  to  make  them  give  up  any  portion  of 
their  allotments  during  good  behavior.  The  department  buildings  are 
in  a  worn-out  and  dilapidated  condition.  Most  all  of  them  were  bnilt 
fifteen  3'ears  ago,  and  repairs  have  been  neglected  so  long  that  it  will 
be  impossible  to  occupy  them  much  longer,  without  having  all  of  them 
re-covered  and  new  chimneys  built,  as  they  are  liable  to  be  burned 
down  at  any  time  while  they  are  occupied  with  the  chimneys  and  floes 
in  the  miserable  condition  they  are  in.  For  that  purpose,  I  would 
recommend  an  appropriation  of  at  least  two  thousand  dollars.  The 
department  mills  are  in  a  dilapidated  condition.  The  grist-mill  was 
never  finished,  only  arranged  temporarily,  for  want  of  funds  to  com- 
plete it,  and  in  that  condition  it  has  been  used  ever  since.  There  is  a 
smut-machine  in  the  mill  that  has  been  there  for  years,  but  for  want 
of  sufficient  funds  has  never  been  geared ;  therefore  it  has  been  useless 
to  the  agency.  Unless  funds  in  addition  to  those  already  appropriated 
are  made  for  repairs,  the  mill  cannot  be  used  much  longer.  I  woakl 
therefore  recommend  an  additional  appropriation  of  at  least  one  thon- 
sand  dollars  for  the  repairs  of  the  grist-mill.  The  saw-mill  has  almo^ 
passed  beyond  the  reach  of  repairs — foundation  is  rotten,  and  has 
already  commenced  giving  way ;  and  unless  an  appropriation  of  soffi- 
cient  amount — say  two  thousand  dollars — is  made,  in  addition  to  what 
we  have  for  repairs,  the  mill  is  liable  to  give  way  at  any  time.  I  regard 
these  mills  as  all-important  to  this  agency,  and  they  should  not  be 
allowed  to  go  down  for  the  want  of  a  small  fund  for  repairs,  when  90 
much  money  has  been  spent  in  building  them,  and  the  great  distance 
(fourteen  miles)  to  mills  on  the  outside,  calls  loudly  for  the  repairing  of 
these.  The  last  instalment  required  by  treaty  stipulations  for  pay  of 
employes  and  keeping  in  repair  saw  and  grist-mill  has  been  made,  and 
without  further  appropriations  for  that  purpose  the  mlUs  must  stop  at 
the  end  of  this  fiscal  year.  I  recommend  the  appropriation  of  fifteen 
hundred  dollars  per  annum  for  that  purpose. 

Provisions  were  made  by  dififerent  treaty  stipulations  for  two  schools^ 
one  a  manual-labor  school,  and  the  other  a  day  schooL    At  present  only 
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the  mantial-labor  school  is  in  operation,  but  I  propose  to  start  the  day 
school  soon.  A  manual-labor  school,  properly  conducted,  will  do  more  to 
civilize,  humanize,  and  advance  the  Indians  than  the  same  outlay  in  any 
otlierway  5  butthe  appropriation  is  so  small  ($1,200)  that  itis  impossible  to 
conduct  it  as  it  should  be.  Here  a  goiod  teacher  with  a  family  (and  no  other 
should  be  employed)  cannot  be  hired  for  less  than  the  full  amount  of 
the  appropriation,  and  that  leaves  nothing  for  supplying  the  school  with 
pro\i8iun8,  books,  &c.  The  building  now  occupied  by  the  school  is  very 
unsuitable,  (and  there  is  no  other  one  here  that  can  be  used.)  It  is  a  shed 
that  wa«  built  mauy  years  ago  by  the  side  of  one  of  the  department 
houses,  and  used  as  a  hospital  until  within  a  few  years,  and  the  super- 
stitious mind  of  the  Indian  has  a  strong  prejudice  against  it  on  that 
account.  The  foundation  has  almost  entirely  decayed ;  the  roof  worn 
ontand  leaky ;  and,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  unhealthy  and  unsafe,  and  cannot 
be  occupied  much  longer  without  a  large  amount  of  repairs.  I  would, 
therefore,  recommend  an  appropriation  of  $2,000  for  the  purpose  of 
building  a  school-house,  so  that  the  treaty  stipulations  with  the  Molel 
Indians  may  be  fulfilled.  For  full  particulars  I  refer  you  to  the  report 
of  W.  R.  Dunbar,  teacher,  herewith  transmitted. 

My  ])redece8sors  have  several  times  attemjj ted  a  day  school,  but  have 
never  been  able  to  make  it  a  success.  I  shall  attempt  it  again,  but 
with  what  success  I  cannot  say.  I  think,  however,  by  the  use  of  pres- 
ents and  ])remiums  I  can  induce  a  reasonable  number  to  attend.  I 
8hall  have  to  prepare  a  building  formerly  occupied  for  a  shop  to  teach 
the  s(*hool  in.  1  would  recommend  that  the  funds  for  both  schools  be 
consolidated,  and  the  amount  used  in  conducting  the  manual-labor 
6<iiool. 

The  appropriation  for  farmer  expired  some  time  ago,  according  to 
treaty,  and  consequently  I  have  none,  but  am  dependent  on  hiring  In- 
dians.   W.  G.  Campbell  is  employed  as  caii)enter,  but  I  am  compelled 
to  take  him  from  the  shop  a  part  of  the  time  to  superintend  the  farm- 
ing and  taking  care  of  the  stock.    How  an  agent  is  expected  to  take 
charge  of  twelve  hundred  Indians,  and  superintend  their  tanning,  when 
they  are  scattered  over  the  extent  of  country  they  are  here,  without  a 
farmer,  is  more  than  I  can  tell.    I  would,  therefore,  recommend  that 
^1,000  per  annum  be  api>ropriated  for  pay  of  farmer.    The  appropria- 
tion for  pay  of  blacksmith  has  not  been  made,  and  I  am  without  one. 
I  have  been  compelled,  of  a  necessity,  to  get  a  portion  of  the  smithing 
done  on  the  outside,  and  have  an  Indian  hired  to  work  part  of  the  time 
in  the  department  shop.    It  will  cost  the  government  less  to  make  an 
appropriation  of  $1,000  per  annum  to  pay  a  blacksmith,  and  $800  for 
supplying  the  shop,  than  to  depend  on  getting  the  work  done  by  citi- 
zens off  the  reservation.    The  last  appropriation  for  pay  of  physician 
and  purchase  of  medicines  called  for  by  the  treaty  is  made ;  $1,500  is  all 
the  appropriation  for  the  present  year,  and  twelve  hundred  of  that  is 
required  for  pay  of  physician,  which  leaves  three  hundred  for  the  pur- 
chase of  medicines,  which  is  certainly  a  very  small  allowance  for  the 
number  of  Indians  here.    I  would  recommend  that  th4*re  be  ap])ropri- 
ated  not  lees  than  $1,800  i)er  annum  for  pay  of  physician  and  i)urchase 
of  medical  supplies.    Humanity  speaks  in  strongest  terms  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  wards  of  the  government,  and  directs  that  a  good  pliysi- 
<*ian  and  good  medical  supplies  should  be  furnished  for  them,  and  with- 
out an  api>ropriation  for  that  piirpose  disease  must  soon  have  its  way. 
The  appropriations  for  annuities,  provided  for  by  treaty  stipulations, 
will  mostly  expire  this  year,  and  those  that  are  continued  are  so  small 
that  they  amount  to  very  little  with  so  many.    Some  provision  should 
391 
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certainly  be  made  to  supply  this  deficiency  to  a  limited  extent.  I  would 
recommend  the  appropnation  of  $5,000,  to  be  used  for  the  purclia^  of 
annuities  and  other  beneficial  purposes. 

Soon  after  I  assumed  charge  of  this  reservation,  complaint  wa«  made 
to  me  of  the  Indians  at  the  mouth  of  the  Salmon  Kiver  and  along  the 
coaat  as  far  north  as  Tillamook  Valley.    On  the  15th  of  June  I  startal 
to  visit  these  localities,  and  learn  the  actual  condition  of  those  living 
in  that  vicinity.    I  traveled  twenty-five  miles  west  from  the  agency 
buildings  to  the  mouth  of  Salmon  Biver  on  the  Pacific  coast.    Here  I 
found  about  thirty  Indians,  who  live  by  fishing.    Although  no  treaty 
was  ever  made  with  them,  my  predecessors  have  taken  charge  of  thein. 
From  that  point  I  traveled  north,  over  a  high  range  of  rugged  moun- 
tains, a  distance  of  twelve  miles,  when  I  struck  the  coast  at  the  mouth 
of  Nestucker,  and  there  found  thirty-seven  of  the  Nestuccas  Indiaus 
living  in  a  low  and  degraded  state.    Ko  attention  has  ever  been  paid  to 
them  by  my  predecessors,  that  I  am  aware  of.    I  continued  north  along 
the  coast  ten  miles,  to  Sand  Lake.    Two  families  live  here — all  havetlie 
scrofula.    Ten  miles  further  up  is  Netarch  Bay.    There  are  probably 
thirty-five   or  forty  Indians  here,  and  seven  white  men  living  with 
squaws — living  without  law,  and  in  a  worse  than  uncivilized  condition- 
low,  degi'aded  specimens  of  humanity.    Ten  or  twelve  miles  further  on 
is  Tillamook  Bay  and  valley,  where  the  Tillamook  Indians  live,  who 
number  about  two  hundred.    The  first  person  I  saw  on  entering  the 
valley  was  a  drunken  Indian,  and  nearly  all  I  saw  afterward' were  in  the 
same  condition.    All  the  better  class  of  white  citizens  urge  the  si)eedy 
removal  of  these  Indians.    The  Indian  men  live  chiefly  by  prostituting 
their  squaws  to  white  men,  who  are  lower  and  more  degraded  than  they 
are,  if  such  a  thing  can  be. 

Without  making  my  report  too  long,  and  entering  too  much  into 
detail,  I  would  recommend  that  all  the  Indians  on  the  Pacific  coa^t,  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  Kiver  south  to  the  mouth  of  the  Siletz  River, 
be  collected  together  and  located  at  the  mouth  of  Salmon  or  Nestucker 
River,  on  this  reservation.  Either  place  is  a  good  location — plenty  of 
farming  Land,  with  most  excellent  pasturage  for  stock,  and  within  an 
easy  day's  ride  of  this  agency.  From  the  best  information  that  I  could 
get,  I  think  there  are  about  three  hundred  of  them.  All  the  employes 
that  would  be  required  for  these  Indians  would  be  a  superintendent  of 
farming,  as  these  Indians  subsist  mostly  on  the  product  of  the  ocean. 
For  the  purpose  of  collecting  and  locating  these  Indians  and  supplyiug 
them  with  agricultural  implements,  seeds,  &c.,  an  appropriation  of  at 
least  $2,500  will  be  necessary,  and  $1,000  per  annum  for  pay  of  fanner. 

I  do  not  know  the  exact  boundaries  of  the  reservation,  but  will  give 
you  a  general  description :  Starting  at  Netarch  Bay,  thence  east  forty 
miles;  thence  south  forty  miles,  along  the  Coast  range  of  mountains: 
thence  we^t  to  the  mouth  of  the  Siletz  River ;  thence  north  along  the 
Pa(;ific  coast  to  the  place  of  beginning. 

The  Indians  are  located  in  a  little  valley  five  by  eight  miles,  scoojied 
out  of  the  Coast  range  of  mountains  on  the  east  line  of  the  reser>'atioD, 
on  the  head-waters  of  the  Yamhill  River.  The  tillable  laud  at  the 
month  of  Salmon  River  is  about  one  thousand  acres,  and  at  the  »s- 
tucker,  from  ten  to  twelve  hundrexl  acres.  The  remauiing  iK>rtion  of 
this  large  tract  of  land  is  one  wild  waste  of  rugged,  craggy,  impassable 
mountains,  filled  with  all  kinds  of  game  found  on  this  coast,  while  the 
streams  are  swarming  with  the  best  of  mountain  trout,  and  salmon  that 
come  up  from  the  ocean. 

For  an  illustration  of  the  abundance  of  game  here,  I  would  state  that 
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two  Indians  went  hunting  since  I  came  here ;  were  out  Ave  weeks ; 
retomed  with  sixty-four  deer,  two  elk,  and  any  amount  of  small  game^ 
A  better  place  for  a  reservation  could  not  be  found,  perhaps,  on  the 
Pacific  coast.  The  Indians  are  happy  and  contented,  and  advancing  in 
civilization  more  rapidly  than  the  most  sanguine  anticipated  a  few  years 
ago.  In  proof  of  their  civilization,  I  will  state  the  fact  that  many  of 
the  Indians  are  living  in  far  better  houses,  built  by  themselves,  than 
either  the  agent  or  employes.  The  Indians  themselves  repaired  the 
threshing  machine,  and  are  now  running  it,  and  doing  as  good  work  as 
white  men  could  do.  If  appropriations  are  made,  so  that  I  can  hire  a 
blacksmith  and  farmer,  I  shall  hire  Indians.  The  Indians  are  very 
strongly  attached  to  this  place,  and  have  great  fears  of  being  removed. 
They  say,  "We  have  lived  here  fifteen  years;  here  our  young  men 
have  become  old  men  ;  here  we  have  buried  our  fathers  and  mothers ; 
here  we  are  )iealthy,  raise  plenty  to  eat,  and  here  we  want  to  live  and 
die  and  be  buried  with  our  fathers." 

CHAELES  LAFOLLETT, 
United  States  In^idn  Agent 
A.  B.  Meacham, 

Sup^t  Indian  Affairs j  Oregon. 


No.  21. 


Grande  Bonde  Indian  Agency, 

Oregon^  July  30,  1869. 

Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  brief  rei)ort  of  the 
manual  labor  school,  by  your  directions,  under  my  charge,  since  the 
Ifit  day  of  June  last. 

Without  difficulty  I  have  gathered  into  the  school  eleven  (11)  scholars, 
seven  (7)  boys  and  four  (4)  girls,  who  give  evidence  of  intelligence 
and  a  aesire  to  learn.  The  ages  of  the  scholars  is  from  five  to  sixteen 
years.  I  am  now  teaching  spelling,  reading,  writing,  and  mental  arith- 
metic. Some  of  the  boys  ai^e  reading  very  creditably  in  the  Second  Beader. 

Mrs.  Dunbar  has  more  particularly  the  management  of  the  girls,  and 
iostracts  them  in  sewing,  knitting,  &c.,  &c. 

There  have  been  two  deaths  among  the  scholars  since  I  took  charge. 
3Iarco  Bozarris,  aged  eight  years,  died  July  11,  of  brain  fever.  Catherine 
Campbell,  aged  eleven  years,  died  July  28,  of  continued  fever.  They 
were  both  g^>d  and  smart  children,  and  were  esteemed  very  highly  by 
all  the  agency  people. 

The  garden  belonging  to  the  school,  owing  to  the  extreme  dry  weather 
of  this  season,  and  the  negligence  of  my  predecessor,  is  almost  a  tot<al 
failure.  In  conducting  a  school  of  this  kind  a  good  garden  is  almost 
indispensable,  and  I  would  recommend  an  enlargement  of  the  grounds 
for  a  garden  here,  and  that  in  the  future  more  attention  be  paid  to  gar- 
dening than  in  the  past. 

The  house  in  which  the  school  is  kept  is  totally  unfit  for  the  purposes 
of  a  manual  labor  school.  It  does  seem  to  me  if  we  expect  these  unfor- 
tunate beings  ever  to  rise  above  the  idea  of  Indian,  in  its  common 
acceptation  in  the  West,  it  must  be  done  in  the  main  through  the  schools, 
and  therefore  it  is  quite  necessary  that  more  attention  be  paid  to  this 
one  particular  thing.  Good^  comfortable  houses  and  competent  teachers 
should  by  all  means  be  provided  for  them. 
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From  long  experience  in  tea<;hing  and  conducting  Indian  schools,  I 
am  prepared  to  say  that  in  most  of  the  branches  which  I  have  taught  the 
scholarsadvancealmost,  if  not  quite,  as  fast  as  those  of  white  parentaj:!?. 

My  predecessor  and  yours  have  from  time  to  time  reported  this  hou* 
unfit  for  use,  either  as  an  abiding  place  for  teachers  or  scholars,  and  \rt 
it  seems  that  these  reports  are  unheeded,  and  the  wants  and  comforts 
of  the  school  unprovided  for.  Most  of  the  Indians  on  reservations 
(especially  on  this  one)  point  to  their  people  who  have  been  and  are 
in  school  with  a  great  deal  of  pride,  and  when  visitors  come  among 
them  it  is  one  of  the  first  things  to  which  their  attention  is  directcnl. 
The  difficulty  here  is  not  to  secure  the  attendance  of  scholars,  but  seems 
to  be  to  provide  for  them  as  they  should  be  provided  for,  with  books, 
clothiug,  food,  and  a  good,  comfortable  house  in  which  to  live. 

Give  them  the  proper  facilities  for  obtaining  knowledge,  and  they 
will  make  rapid  strides  toward  civilization  and  enlightenment ;  a  state  of 
affairs  very  desirable  indeed,  and  for  which  the  government  should  labor 
unceasingly. 

Yery  respectfullv,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  E.  DUNBAR,  Teacher. 

Captain  Charles  Lafollett, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 


No.  22. 


SiLE'i^z  Agency,  Oregon,  September  30, 1869. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  of  submitting  the  following  as  my  seventh 
annual  report  of  the  affairs  of  this  agency : 

During  the  present  year  the  Indians  under  my  charge  have  been  nn- 
usually  docile,  aud  have  given  me  far  less  trouble  than  in  any  former 
year.  For  the  most  part  they  have  remained  quietly  on  the  reservation, 
cultivating  their  lands,  and  submitting  without  complaint  to  such  police 
regulations  and  restrictions  as  were  necessarily  imposed  upon  them.  It 
is  time  that  some  of  them  have  been  disposed  to  be  refractory,  and  have 
annoyed  me  considerably  by  their  attempts  to  escape  from  the  agency, 
and  to  excite  insubordination  among  their  fellows.  Such  instanee:^ 
however,  are  now  ftir  more  rare  than  formerly,  and,  I  venture  to  say,  are 
of  no  more  frequent  occun-ence  than  they  would  be  among  a  like  number 
of  whites,  similarly  situated.  It  is,  in  all  probability,  idle  to  expect  that 
these  children  of  the  wilderness  wiU  ever  be  entirely  cured  of  their  dis^ 
like  to  fixed  habitations,  and  of  their  restless,  roving  habits.  We  ean 
only  hope  to  reduce  the  instiinces  in  which  this  gipsy  disi^osition  i^ 
exercised  to  a  minimum  of  frequency.  This  point  is,  I  believe,  well- 
nigh  attained  among  the  Indians  located  here,  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  ex])ense  incun-ed  during  the  present  year  in  keeping  them  on  the 
reservation  will  afford  a  true  measure  of  the  annual  cost  of  maintHioiu^ 
the  "  ne  exeats  rule  among  them  in  the  future. 

The  agricultural  operations  of  this  year  have  been  far  more  extensive 
and  important  than  those  of  any  former  year.  It  is  not  yet  fully  aseer 
tained  what  the  results  of  those  oi>erations  will  be,  but  we  have  reason 
to  expect  an  abundant  yield  from  all  the  crops  planted.  It  is  true  that 
the  summer  has  been  an  unusually  drj-  one,  but  this  evil  has  been  very 
nearly  counterbalanced  by  the  extraonlinary  diligence  and  care  exerciseti 
by  the  employes  aud  Indians  in  the  cultivation  of  the  different  farms. 
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Large  quantities  of  grain  were  destroyed  in  tlie  Willamette  Valley  by 
an  Quexpected  rain-storm  that  occurred  in  the  latter  part  of  the  harvest- 
ing season;  indeed,  some  of  the  farmers  lost  almost  their  entire  crops. 
The  laborers  on  this  agency,  however,  both  white  and  Indians,  were  so 
industrious  in  the  first  weeks  of  harvest  that  they  succeeded  in  storing 
away  all  the  grain  on  the  reservation  before  the  rain  commenced,  so 
that  not  a  bu^el  of  it  was  lost. 

Our  potato  crop  last  year  was  bitten  by  the  frost  late  in  the  season, 
and  was  almost  wholly  destroyed.  The  yield,  therefore,  was  so  scanty 
that  the  Indians  were  compelled  to  use  the  entire  crop  for  subsistence 
during  the  winter,  and  when  spring  came  there  were  no  potatoes  on 
hand  for  planting.  I  was,  therefore,  under  the  necessity  of  purchasing 
about  a  thoosand  bushels,  and  distributing  them  among  the  Indians  to 
be  used  as  seed.  We  are  now  engaged  in  digging  the  crop  obtained 
from  this  seed,  and  though  we  do  not  know  as  yet  precisely  what  the 
yield  will  be,  we  expect  from  present  indications  that  it  will  be  large. 

I  bought  tJiis  spring  a  small  quantity  of  a  choice  variety  of  wheat,  to 
be  used  as  seed.  This  was  intended  as  an  experiment,  or  rather  as  a 
continuation  of  former  experiments.  As  you  have  already  been  advised 
by  my  reports  hitherto,  wheat  does  not  appear  to  grow  well  here,  and 
our  successive  crops  of  that  cereal  have  almost  uniformily  failed.  In 
this  instance,  however,  we  have  been  happily  disappointed  by  moderate 
success,  for  the  variety  of  wheat  used  seems  to  have  taken  kindly  to  our 
soil,  and  has  produced  a  fair  yield. 

We  sowed  a  considerably  greater  quantity  of  oats  this  year  than  for- 
merly and  consequently  reaped  an  unusually  large  crop.  I  should  think 
that  the  Indians  might  sell  three  or  four  thousand  bushels,  and  have  an 
ample  supply  left  to  last  them  through  the  winter.  This  fact  suggests 
to  my  mind  a  recommendation  that  I  desire  respectfully  to  make  to  the 
department.  lam  of  the  opinion  that  the  government  could  accomplish 
much  good  for  the  Indians  located  here,  by  purchasing  all  the  surplus 
oats  they  may  have  each  year  after  supplying  their  own  necessities. 

A  commodious  granary  could  be  built  at  the  nearest  tide- water,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  six  miles  from  the  agency,  at  which  the  Indians  could 
deliver  the  oats  they  have  to  sell,  receiving  therefor  from  the  govern- 
ment agent  the  market  price  in  coin^  as  the  Indians  are  very  distiustful 
of  paper  money  and  dislike  to  take  it  in  payment.  The  oats  could  then 
be  readily  shipped  to  San  Francisco,  and  there  sold  on  the  best  attain- 
able terms  for  the  government.  The  proceeds  of  these  sales  could  be 
returned  to  the  government  agent  here,  to  be  similarly  applied  again  in 
the  following  year.  Ordinarily  it  is  probable  that  the  selling  price  would 
defray  the  cost  of  the  original  purchase,  and  the  sidded  expenses  of  trans- 
portation, leaving  perhaps  a  small  balance  in  favor  of  the  government ; 
but  even  if  there  should  be  occasional  loss,  it  would  be  more  than  re- 
paid by  the  good  effected  for  the  Indians.  Of  course  the  government 
would  have  to  take  all  the  risks  of  the  enterprise,  for  the  Indians  could 
not  be  enlisted  in  it,  if  there  were  the  remotest  prospect  of  loss  to  them. 
They  seem  to  be  almost  entirely  devoid  of  that  venturesome  speculating 
spirit  which  is  a  predominant  trait  of  Yankee  character.  Even  in  their 
gambling  they  rarely  risk  anything  knowingly,  for  they  will  not  bet  ex- 
cept upon  what  they  deem  to  be  a  "  sure  thing.''  If  the  course  here 
recommended  were  adopted,  I  am  confident  that  it  would  result  in  incal- 
culable benefit  to  the  Indians.  What  they  need  most  of  all  to  be  taught 
is  that  they  C5an  by  their  present  labors  supply  their  future  wants.  The 
very  first  step  in  their  civilization  is  to  call  into  activity  the  dormant 
fsu:vlty  of  farethoughtj  praviden^ee.    They  have  always  acted  on  the  hy- 
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potbesis  that  life  is  merely  a  thing  of  the  passing  honr,  circnnucribed 
in  its  joys  and  sorrows  by  the  narrow  limits  of  the  present.  Thus  they 
are,  unconsciously,  true  followers  of  Epicurus,  and  their  lives  are  mled 
by  the  old  Epicurean  maxim,  "Dwm  vivimu^  vivamusJ*  While  they  con- 
tinue thus  devoted  to  the  present,  and  careless  of  the  future,  they  will 
be  "  but  children  of  a  larger  growth"  and  will  never  cease  to  be  a  charge 
upon  the  government.  But  let  the  quality  of  prudence  be  once  devel- 
oped in  them,  and  let  them  be  accustomed  to  considering  the  interests  of 
the  ftiture,  as  well  as  those  of  the  present,  and  they  will  speedily  be- 
come self-sustaining.  This  habit,  I  earnestly  believe^they  will  soon  ac- 
quire under  the  operation  of  the  plan  I  suggest.  They  will  learn  by 
experience  that  when  they  raise  on  their  farms  more  of  any  article  tban 
they  can  consume,  they  can  easily  convert  the  surplus  into  a  form  in 
which  it  can  be  readily  exchanged,  either  now  or  hereafter,  for  tbo« 
things  that  they  need.  When  this  is  achieved  they  will  have  mastered 
the  alphabet  of  civilization,  and  may  go  into  its  sublimer  lessons. 

Nor  do  I  think  that  this  can  be  accomplished,  for  the  Indians  located 
here,  in  any  other  way  than  the  one  I  recommend.  Unless  the  govern- 
ment becomes  the  purchaser  of  their  surplus  products,  those  products 
will  find  no  market.  This  agency  is  so  shut  out  from  the  settlements  by 
mountains  and  other  barriers,  that  traders  will  not  come  to  it  for  pnr- 
poses  of  traffic,  nor  can  the  Indians  go  to  them  with  their  products.  Be- 
sides, it  would  hardly  be  wise  to  permit  the  Indians  to  have  any  dealings 
with  these  private  traders,  even  if  they  were  accessible^  for  it  seems 
almost  impossible  that  the  best  of  white  men  should  resist  the  tempta- 
tion to  cheat  an  Indian  in  a  bargain,  as  is  shown  by  the  whole  histonrof 
traffic  between  the  two  races,  from  the  time  of  the  Pilgrim  fathers  and 
William  Penn  down  to  our  own  day.  Hence,  there  being  no  other  buy- 
ers, if  the  government  does  not  purchase  the  surplus  of  what  the  Indians 
raise  on  their  farms,  it  will  inevitably  be  wasted  "in  riotous  living;"  and 
thus  increased  industry  will  in  its  results  prove  detrimental  rather 
than  beneficial. 

I  have  already  had  ocular  proof  of  the  fact  that  the  plan  I  sngjirpt^ 
would  afford  a  powerful  stimulant  to  the  activity  and  industry  of  the 
Indians.  During  the  present  year  I  promised  them  that  the  govemment 
would  purchase  all  the  oats  they  raised,  above  what  they  needed.  I 
made  this  promise  to  them  because  I  thought  the  Snake  Indians  would 
be  brought  here  during  the  year,  and  that  I  should  require  the  surplus 
oats  to  subsist  those  Indians.  In  this,  however,  I  have  thus  far  been 
disappointed,  and  am  consequently  unable  to  keep  my  promise.  How- 
ever, the  inducement  thus  held  out  to  the  Indians  incited  them  to  an 
unusual,  diligence  in  their  labors  on  their  farms,  and  the  result  was,  as 
already  indicated,  a  large  increase  in  the  agricultural  productions  of  tbe 
agency. 

Let  me,  then,  in  view  of  this  fact,  and  of  considerations  offered  above, 
respectfully  but  strongly  urge  the  adoption  of  the  plan  here  proposed. 

I  observe  that  the  Indians  this  year  have  expended  extraordinary  care 
in  the  cultivation  of  their  gardens,  and  have  raised  a  larger  quantity 
and  better  assortment  of  garden  vegetables  than  ever  before. 

For  further  and  more  particular  information  concerning  the  agricul- 
tural productions  of  this  agency  during  the  present  year,  I  refer  you  to 
the  statistical  return  of  farming  herewith  transmitted. 

The  live  stock  on  this  agency  is  fast  becoming  old  and  worn  out,  and 
many  of  the  work-oxen  have  died  ft^m  old  iage,  disease^  &c.,  though  they 
have  been  well  cared  for.  This  has  interfered  somewnat  with  our  ope- 
rations this  year,  and  it  will  soon  be  necessary  to  replenish  our  stock. 
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Many  valuable  improvements  have  been  constructed  on  the  agency 

daring  the  year  by  the  Indians,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Thorn,  the 
carpenter.  Quite  a  number  of  substantial  houses  and  bams  have  been 
pnt  np.  Mr.  Thorn  has  also  been  building  a  good  frame  horse-power 
grist  mill,  which  will  soon  be  completed  and  in  running  order. 

There  has  been  some  sickness  among  the  Indians  since  my  last  an- 
nual report,  and  I  think  more  deaths  than  usual  have  occurred.  At 
presebt  their  sanitary  condition  is  not  bad.  For  further  particulars  on 
this  subject,  I  refer  you  to  the  report  of  Dr.  Boswell,  the  resident  phy- 
sician. 

About  a  year  ago,  an  Indian  of  the  name  of  Frank,  a  Chasta-Scoton, 
was  killed  near  Corvallis,  by  one  Ballard,  a  white  man.  The  killing 
was,  in  my  opinion,  entirely  unjustifiable,  and  was  done  not  from  any 
previous  grudge,  nor  because  of  ungovernable  heat,  but  simply  on  ac- 
count of  a  heartless  contempt  and  disregard  of  the  rights  and  life  of  an 
Indian,  a  feeling  that  has  always  been  fearfully  prevalent  along  our 
frontiers,  and  has  brought  much  woe  upon  the  land.  This  act  created 
considerable  excitement  among  the  Indians  on  the  agency,  and  I  was 
for  a  time  somewhat  fearful  that  it  would  provoke  them  to  an  actual 
outbreak  against  the  whites.  I  only  succeeded  in  quieting  them  by 
giving  them  solemn  assurances  that  justice  should  be  done  the  mur- 
derer. Regarding  the  act  as  I  did,  and  foreseeing  what  serious  conse- 
quences would  arise  if  the  i)erpetrator  of  it  should  be  acquitted  and  go 
onwhipped  of  justice,  I  took  an  active  interest  in  the  trial  and  did  all 
I  could  honorably  to  secure  the  conviction  of  the  murderer,  under  the 
direction  of  Superintendent  Huntington.  I  employed  ex>unsel  to  assist 
the  district  attorney  in  the  prosecution  of  the  case,  and  on  the  day  of 
trial  I  took  a  deputation  of  the  leading  Indians  to  Corvallis  to  witness 
the  proceedings,  and  satisfy  themselves  that  everything  was  done  fairly. 
Notwithstanding  the  prejudice  existing  in  the  community  against  the 
cause  of  the  prosecution,  the  district  attorney  and  his  associates  suc- 
ceeded in  convicting  Ballard  of  manslaughter,  and  the  judge  sentenced 
him  to  five  years'  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary.  This,  to  some  ex- 
tent, gave  the  Indians  satisfaction,  though  they  still  contended,  and  I 
believe  they  were  right,  that  the  man  ought  to  have  been  hung. 

I  wish  still  to  urge  the  importance  of  establishing  a  manual  labor 
school  on  this  agency.  For  the  arguments  in  favor  of  it,  I  refer  you  to 
the  report  of  the  teacher,  Mr.  William  J.  Shipley,  which  I  transmit  here- 
with, and  to  my  own  report  of  last  year. 

I  would  also  respectfully  reiterate  the  other  recommendations  con- 
tained in  my  last  annual  report,  so  far  as  they  remain  unheeded,  for  the 
needs  of  the  Indians  ai*e  still  the  same. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

BEN.  SIMPSON. 

Hon.  A.  B.  Meagham, 

8u]^t  Indian  Affairs^  Salem j  Oregon, 


No.  23. 


SiLETz  Agency,  Oregon,  September  30, 1869. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  this  my  first  annual  report  of  the 
condition  of  the  Indian  school  at  this  agency : 
It  afibrds  me  great  pleasure  to  be  able  to  state  that  my  observations 
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and  experience  since  my  last  quarterly  report  but  confirm  the  opiuion 
then  eut<3rtaiued,  that  Indians  can  and  will,  with  a  fair  opportunity, 
make  rapid  progress  in  the  more  common  branches  of  an  English  eda- 
cation. 

The  scholars  are  now,  notwithstanding  the  very  unfavorable  circum- 
stances surrounding  them,  making  very  marked  improvement  iu  tbe 
studies  pursued,  to  wit:  spelling,  reading,  writing,  and  mental  arith- 
metic. I  hav^e  also  exercised  them  to  some  extent  in  vocal  music  awl 
declamation,  in  both  of  which  they  have  shown  a  commendable  aptness. 
The  object  of  i)racticing  declamation  is  for  the  purpose  of  attaiuin^  a 
more  perfect  enunciation.  But,  notwithstanding  the  readiness  with 
which  they  have  taken  hold  of  their  studies  and  the  aptne^ss  they  have 
shown  in  learning,  there  is  much  to  discourage  them  and  retanl  their 
progress. 

The  school  is  conducted  as  a  ^'  day  school,"  and  eighteen  hours  ont  of 
twenty -four  they  are  exposed  to  all  the  baleful  influences  of  tlie  tradi- 
tional superstitions  and  savage  ceremonies  of  the  older  Indians,  who 
never  knowingly  let  an  opportunity  to  discourage  the  very  idea  of 
schools  and  education  pass.  In  fact,  their  antipathy  to  anything  of  the 
kind  is  so  gi-eat  that  it  is  quite  impossible  in  many  cases,  without  re- 
sorting to  compulsion,  to  induce  them  to  send  their  children  to  school; 
hence  the  large  proportion  of  orphan  childi'en  in  the  school. 

One  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  imparting  instruction  to  them,  is 
their  comparative  ignorance  of  the  English  language ;  and  this  can 
never  be  obviated  so  long  as  they  are  allowed  to  associate,  unrestrained, 
with  the  older  Indians,  who  speak  nothing  but  their  native  tongue.  It 
is  my  opiuion  that  they  should  be  withdrawn,  as  far  bs  practicable, 
from  association  with  the  other  Indians ;  that  they  should  be  boarded 
and  lodged  in  the  school-house  or  other  building  connected  therewith ; 
and  that  they  should,  so  far  as  possible,  be  allowed  to  speak  nothing 
but  English.  A  system  similar  to  this  would  obviate,  in  part,  at  least, 
three  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  their  advancement  and  civilization, 
namely :  The  immoral  influences  which  always  abound,  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  among  barbarous  nations ;  the  pernicious  notions  iiubil)ed 
from  constant  contact  with  the  traditions,  superstitions,  and  heathenii^li 
ceremonies  of  the  Indians  in  their  original  condition;  and  lack  of 
knowledge  of  the  language  in  w^hich  they  are  to  be  instructed. 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  only  proper,  and  the  most  successful  school 
that  can  be  put  in  operation  here,  is  one  on  the  manual-labor  system. 
In  a  school  of  this  kind  the  children  can  be  kept  almost  entirely  free 
from  the  noxious  influences  before  mentioned ;  they  can  be  instructed 
in  agriculture,  horticulture,  and  many  other  useful  employments;  tbey 
can  be  better  cared  for,  and  their  permanent  advancement  iu  books  and 
the  ordinary  arts  and  usages  of  civilized  life  more  certainly  sectored. 
The  girls  should  also  be  instnicted  in  the  various  duties  of  housewifer}, 
as  the  Indian  women  are  universally  very  deficient  in  this  particular. 

But  before  this  can  be  done,  or  even  a  ''day  school"  successfully  con- 
ducted, there  must  be  a  new  school-house  constructed,  or  the  old  one 
extensively  repaired.  In  order  to  fully  comprehend  the  matter,  we  nuiiit 
understand  that  there  is  not  now,  and  never  has  been,  a  residence  for 
the  teacher  separate  from  the  school-house,  and  that  he  has  always  oc- 
cupied a  part  of  it,  and  the  part  best  adapted  to  school  purposes,  for  a  resi- 
dence. In  the  present  building  there  are  properly  four  rooms,  one  of  which 
is  large  enough  for  a  school  of  about  forty  scholars,  and  well  lighted ; 
two  of  them  would  answer  well  for  sleeping  ai)artments,  and  would  ac- 
commodate about  twenty  persons  each,  and  should  be  appropriated,  one 
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for  males  aaid  the  other  for  females ;  while  the  fourth  would  be  suffi- 
ciently large  for  a  kitchen  and  dining-room  for  the  school.  I  would 
most  earnestly  and  respectfully  suggest  that  this  building  be  immedi- 
ately repaired  and  ^mished  with  desks,  seats,  stoves,  bunks,  and  all  the 
Decessivry  appliances  for  conducting  the  school  and  boarding  and  lodg- 
ing the  scholars  in  the  same  house.  This  would  necessitate  the  erection 
of  a  separate  building  to  be  used  as  a  i*esidence  for  the  teacher. 

I  would  respectfully  recommend  a  sufficient  appropriation  for  the  pur- 
pose of  building  a  residence  for  the  teacher,  repaiiing  and  furnishing 
the  school-house,  and  for  clothing  and  boarding  the  children  one  year. 
Of  course,  after  the  first  year  there  would  be  nothing  required  for  build- 
ing puri)oses,  and  but  little  for  furnishing  and  repairs. 

This  much  ought  to  be  done,  and  I  earnestly  hope  will  be  done,  for  the 
enlightenment  of  this  benighted  race.  An  all-wise  God,  in  the  dispen- 
sation of  His  providence,  has  thrown  this  once  happy,  brave,  and  inde- 
pendent people,  helpless  and  dependent  upon  the  generosity  of  our 
goverament,  and  it  does  seem  that  every  feeling  of  religion  and  human- 
ity, and  the  eternal  principles  of  right  and  justice,  imperatively  demand 
that  the  govei*nment  should  do  all  in  its  power  to  ameliorate  their  present 
degraded  condition. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

WM.  J.  SHIPLEY,  Teacher. 

Benj.  Simpson,  Esq., 

United  States  Indian  Agent^  Siletz  Agency^  Oregon. 


No.  24. 


Alsba  Indian  Sub- Agency,  July  29, 1869. 

Sib  :  In  compliance  with  the  regulations  of  the  Indian  Department,  I 
have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  as  my  sixth  annual  report  of  the 
Alsea  Indian  sub-agency,  and  Indians  under  my  charge.  There  are  four 
tribes  of  Indians  belonging  to  this  agency,  viz :  Coose,  Umi)qaa,  Alsea, 
and  Sayouslaws,  numbering  in  all  about  five  hundred  souls. 

The  Coose  and  Umpqua  tribes  are  located  on  the  agency  farm,  and 
are  of  an  industrious  and  weU  disposed  nature.  The  Alsea  tiibe  live 
on  the  Alsea  Bay,  nine  miles  north  of  agency  farm,  and  are  more  given 
to  hunting  and  fishing,  and  less  disposed  to  work.  The  Sayouslaw  tribe, 
living  on  the  Sayouslaw  River,  thirty  miles  south  of  the  agency,  are  a 
very  peaceable  and  industrious  tribe  of  Indians.  They  have  about  thirty 
acres  in  cultivation  on  the  river,  and  raise  plenty  to  subsist  upon.  They 
are  but  little  expense,  making  their  own  living  by  fishing,  hunting,  and 
farming.  As  to  the  farming  operations  of  the  other  tribes,  I  will  refer 
you  to  the  report  of  the  superintendent  of  farming,  inclosed  herewith. 

Since  I  have  been  acting  as  agent  for  these  Indians,  they  have  made 
rapid  improvement  toward  civilization.  They  have  become  convinced 
that  they  must  labor,  and  till  their  farms,  in  order  to  obtain  a  good  sub- 
sistence. They  are  easily  managed,  and  obedient  and  willing  Indians 
to  perform  such  duties  as  is  required  of  them. 

1  would  respectfully  recommend  that  a  cheap  grist-mill  be  furnished 
for  these  Indians  at  this  agency.  They  can  raise  good  average  crops  of 
wheat  here,  and  have  chance  of  getting  it  floured ;  therefore  it  is  poor 
encouragement  for  them  to  raise  wheat,  unless  they  have  some  way  to 
flour  it. 
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This  portion  of  country  is  very  suitable  for  Indians.    They  have  plenty 
of  game  and  fish  in  this  section.    They  never  want  for  food,  &c. 
All  of  which  is  most  respectfully  submitted. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

G.  W.  COLLINS, 
United  States  Indian  Sub- Agent 
Hon.  A.  B.  Meachak, 

Superintendent  Indian  Affairs j  Salem^  Oregon, 


No.  25. 


Office  Klamath  Agency,  Oregw)n, 

June  30, 18G9. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  my  fourth  annual  report,  b»  United 
States  Indian  sub-agent,  on  Klamath  reservation. 

The  reservation  was  established  by  the  treaty  of  1864,  with  Klamatlis. 
Modocs,  &c.  'y  includes  an  area  of  about  one  thousand  two  hundred 
square  miles.  A  considerable  part  of  its  surface  is  mountainous,  another 
portions  covered  by  lakes,  and  yet  a  considerable  part  agricultural,  aiid 
hay  lands  lying  down  near  the  lakes  and  their  reservation. 

There  is  one  entire  nation  of  Indians  on  the  reservation,  viz.,  the 
Klamaths;  and  partB  of  two  others,  viz.,  the  Snake  and  Modoc  na- 
tions. The  Snakes  are  the  Wohlpapee  and  Yahooskin  bands.  The 
aggregate  number  of  Indians  at  present  on  the  reservation  is  something 
less  than  fifteen  hundred,  all  told.  A  considerable  number  of  Modoc-s 
yet  remain  off'  the  reserve,  and  as  it  would  be  impracticable  to  get  them 
on  without  military  aid,  and  as  that  ha«  been  all  the  while  withheld, 
they  yet  remain  in  their  old  country,  where  they  are  liable  to  get  into 
difficulty  with  the  whites  any  day.  Their  head  chief  Skoiitian,  and  a 
number  of  his  people,  remain  on  the  reservation,  and  all  conduct  theni' 
selves  in  a  very  becoming  manner. 

In  1866,  operations  were  commenced  here  for  the  benefit  of  the  In- 
dians, and  although  the  means  furnished  for  beneficial  objects  have 
been  limited,  they  have  been  sufficiently  large  to  permit  the  perform- 
ance of  much  labor  for  the  welfare  of  the  Indians.  During  the  year 
there  has  been  a  large  amount  of  wild  land  broken,  on  which  the  heavy 
turf  is  fast  decaying,  and  which,  from  its  superior  richness  and  constant 
moisture,  will  yield  an  abundant  return  for  the  labors  of  the  farmer  neit 
season. 

The  superintendent  of  farming,  and  farmers,  have  been  energetic  and 
efficient,  and  the  teachers,  who  have  been  for  a  greater  part  of  the  time 
engaged  on  the  farms,  along  with  Indian  boys  receiving  instruction  in 
manual  labor,  have  not  only  accomplished  much  to  secure  the  success  of 
farming  operations,  but  have  advanced  their  wards  materially  in  the 
manners  and  acts  of  civilization. 

Some  good  substantial  hewed  log-buildings  have  been  erected  for  the 
convenience  and  comfort  of  employes,  and  tor  school-house,  blacksmith 
shops,  and  office.  The  mechanics  have  not  spent  their  time  indolently, 
but  have  industriously  labored  in  building,  and  in  manufacturing  agri- 
cultural implements,  and  a  vast  number  of  other  necessary  and  conve- 
nient articles,  for  both  whites  and  Indians. 

The  Indians  that  have  been  employed  on  thQ  farms,  and  otherwise, 
have  generally  labored  energetically,  and  many  have  given  evidence  of 
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a  desire  to  adopt  the  laws  and  manners  of  civilized  people,  and  there  is 
ahundant  proof  that  the  lamented  Mr.  Huntington,  late  superintendent 
of  Indian  affairs,  was  correct  when  he  said  of  these  Indians,  in  his  an- 
nnal  report  for  1866^  ^^  and  I  consider  them  as  good  raw  material  out  of 
which  to  make  civilized  Indians  a«  any  on  the  continent." 

Health  has  usually  been  good,  though  during  the  changeable  weather 
of  spring  several  infants  died  from  putrid  sore  throat,  or  some  kindred 
malady.  In  May  last,  head-chief  La  Lakes  was  deposed  for  imbecility, 
and  consequent  loss  of  influence,  and  Allan  David,  who  signed  the 
treaty  of  1864,  as  Boos-ki-you,  a  very  able  and  trustworthy  man,  was 
chosen  in  his  stead. 

It  is  due  to  the  employes  of  this  agency  to  say  that  they  have  gen- 
erally discharged  their  duties  faithfully.  For  a  further  understanding 
of  the  affairs  of  the  agency,  you  are  very  respectfully  referred  to  the 
accompanying  reiK)rts  of  employes. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

L.  APPLEGATB, 
United  States  Indian  8ub- Agent 

Hon.  A.  6.  Meagham, 

Superintendent  Indian  Affairs^  Salenij  Oregon. 


No.  26. 


Klamath  Agency,  Oregon,  June  30, 1869. 

Sib  :  I  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  my  duties  as  school  teacher  on 
thi»  reservation  on  the  1st  of  April,  1869,  and  as  operations  were  im- 
mediately commenced  on  the  farms,  in  putting  in  a  spring  crop,  I  was 
iiLHtructed,  as  you  are  aware,  to  labor  on  the  farms,  and  to  give  instruc- 
tions to  certain  Indians  in  manual  labor. 

Farming  interests  yet  being  paramount  to  most  any  other  on  the 
reservation.  I  regarded  the  arrangement  as  eminently  correct  and  proper, 
and  entereu  into  it  with  all  my  energy.  During  the  whole  period  of  my 
Hen  ice,  I  have  labored  on  the  farms  in  various  kinds  of  agricultural 
duty,  and  have  had  the  gratification  of  seeing  the  Indians  under  my 
charge  making  rapid  advancement  in  the  science  of  husbandry.  I  would 
reeouimeud  the  purchase  of  some  alphabetical  charts  for  the  school 
room,  to  aid  new  beginners. 

Very  respectfully,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

E.  B.  HATTON, 

Scliool  Teacher* 
Hon.  L.  Applegate, 

United  States  Indian  Sub- Agent, 


CALIFORNIA  SUPERIKTEin)ENCY. 

No.  27. 

Office  of  Indian  Affairs, 
San  Francisco^  California^  August  15, 1869. 

StB:  In  fiabmitting  this,  my  third  annual  report,  I  shall  be  obliged  to 
omit  Diany  interesting  statistics  which  for  want  of  data  from  the  re- 
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spective  agencies)  I  had  not  fully  completed  when  required  to  turn  over 
the  office  to  my  successor. 

Contraiy  to  established  usage,  General  Mcintosh  insisted  upon  a 
transfer  of  the  office,  the  office  safe,  and  furniture,  before  receipting  for 
the  public  proi)erty  scattered  throughout  the  State.  In  addition  to  this, 
he  removed  the  office  to  another  locality ;  consequently  my  pai)ers  and 
memoranda  were  thrown  into  great  confusion. 

I  have  obtained  another  office,  and  am  now  busily  engaged  in  bring- 
ing order  out  of  chaos. 

In  a  short  time  I  hope  to  be  able  to  arrange  my  papers  and  send  on 
my  final  accounts.  In  the  meantime  I  shall  have  to  beg  the  indulgence 
of  the  department. 

Since  my  last  annual  rex>ort  the  Smith  River  Indian  farm  has  been 
abandoned,  the  lease  cancelled,  and  the  Indians  and  government  pro- 
perty (with  the  exception  of  such  unwieldy  or  useless  articles  as  could 
not  be  profitably  removed)  have  been  transferred  to  Hoopa  Valley  In- 
dian reserve. 

The  expense  of  keeping  the  Indians  at  Smith  Biver  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30, 18G8,  wa^  about  twenty-one  thousand  dollars. 
More  than  half  of  this  sum  will  be  actually  saved  to  the  government 
each  succeeding  year  in  the  matter  of  rents,  salary  of  agent,  employes, 
and  other  exi>enses,  which  are  now  avoided  by  consolidation  with  the 
Hoopas.  It  might  be  said,  perhaps,  with  manifest  propriety,  that  tlie 
whole  twenty-one  thousand  dollars  will  be  either  saved  or  gained  by  tlic 
consolidation,  taking  into  consideration  the  good  example,  the  instruc- 
tion, industry,  and  general  good  behavior  of  the  Smith  River  Indiaus, 
among  the  wild,  indolent,  and  sometimes  troublesome  Hoopa  and  Red- 
wood tribes. 

All  whom  I  removed  to  Hoopa  Valley  have  been  contented  at  their 
new  homes;  until  recently  they  have  exhibited  some  discomfiture  on  ac- 
count of  the  proposed  change  in  officers. 

The  Smith  River  Indians  have  been  of  great  service  at  Hoopa,  in 
clearing  and  fencing  new  land,  building  Indian  houses,  cutting  saw-logs, 
teaming,  and  general  farm  work.  They  are  much  more  industrious  and 
skillful  in  all  kinds  of  farm  labor  than  the  Hoopas.  With  their  assist- 
ance, and  with  the  use  of  Smith  River  teams,  we  have  been  able  to  raise 
a  much  larger  crop  of  grain  and  vegetables  than  was  ever  before  pro- 
duced in  Hoopa  Valley. 

The  statistics  of  farming  show  that  seven  hundred  and  fifty  a<?rea  have 
been  cultivated  this  season  with  the  following  results,  as  near  as  can  be 
estimated  at  this  time,  (as  the  crop  is  not  all  harvested :) 

Two  hundred  and  twenty-five  tons  of  excellent  hay,  fift}' tons  of  straw, 
five  thousand  five  hundred  bushels  of  wheat,  one  thousand  four  hundred 
bushels  of  oats,  two  thousand  five  hundred  bushels  of  potatoes,  two 
hundred  and  fifty  bushels  of  i)eas,  fifteen  hundred  bushels  of  apples, 
one  hundred  bushels  of  peaches,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  bushels 
of  beans,  and  a  large  quantit}^  of  summer  vegetables,  besides  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  thousand  feet  of  sawed  lumber. 

The  aggregate  value  of  these  products,  in  coin,  exclusive  of  new  build- 
ings, ferry-boat,  fencing,  and  other  permanent  improvements,  and  ex- 
clusive of  the  increase  of  stock,  as  estimated  by  the  agent,  is  twenty- 
seven  thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixty-two  dollars. 

The  anticipated  change  in  officers  of  this  department,  and  current  re- 
ports among  the  Indians  a  few  months  ago  that  they  were  to  be  turned 
over  to  the  military,  created  a  great  panic  throughout  the  State,  esiie- 
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cially  among  the  more  civilized  and  intelligent,  many  of  whom  have  left 
the  reservations  within  the  last  two  months. 

For  manv  vears  the  Indians  in  this  State  were  abused  and  defrauded 
of  their  natural  rights,  and  sometimes  cheated  out  of  government  boun- 
ties. Their  domestic  happiness  was  disturbed  by  lawless  adventurers, 
and  they  were  driven  from  their  favorite  fishing-grounds  and  hunting 
places,  under  a  pretence  of  Indian  hostilities,  when  the  primary  object 
was  to  get  i>ossessiou  of  choice  locations,  and  incidentally  make  money 
oat  of  the  government  pending  disturbances. 

These  encroachments  upon  the  natural  rights  of  the  Indians  aroused 
their  dormant  passions  and  savage  nature,  until  they  became  dangerous 
foes  to  the  white  race,  and  caused  much  suffering,  and  for  a  time  re- 
tarded the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  country.  Latterly  they  have 
been  more  peaceable  and  contented ;  many  have  been  collected  upon  the 
reservation,  and  under  promise  of  protection  became  happy  and  in- 
dustrious. 

They  are  always  restless  at  the  approach  of  strangers,  and  distrustful 
of  changes  in  superintendents  and  agents.  In  this  instance  they  be- 
came intensely  excited  and  entertained  serious  apprehensions  as  to  the 
probable  consequence  of  being  turned  over  to  that  class  of  government 
officei*s  who  are  usualy  sent  out  by  the  "  Great  Father  "  to  chastise  them. 
This  long  jiersecuted  race  of  people  naturally  regard  the  military  as 
their  enemy ;  they  trace  the  first  serious  ills  of  life  to  the  introductory 
ceremonies  of  the  camp  or  field. 

Many  of  the  leading  and  influential  chiefs  and  heads  of  tribes  are 
half-breeds.  They  speak  good  English,  and  often  express  their  grievances 
in  eloquent  and  forcible  language. 

Tliey  rei>el,  with  just  pride  and  indignation,  the  pretense  that  none 
but  army  officers  are  capable  of  taking  charge  of  Indian  affairs;  they 
firmly  l>elieve  that  as  honest  and  faithful,  as  brave  and  generous  men, 
may  be  found  in  the  civil  walks  of  life  as  in  the  armv ;  the  Indians  of 
this  State  have  certainly  discovered  who  have  been  their  truest  friends. 
My  candid  opinion  is,  that  a  transfer  at  this  time  has  demoralized  them 
to  such  an  extent,  that  it  will  take  several  years  of  pacific  treatment, 
and  assiduous  attention,  to  bring  them  back  to  the  same  happy  and 
prosperous  condition  the  new  officers  found  them.  Blankets  and  (cloth- 
ing, food  and  medicine,  are  more  formidable  and  persuasive  arguments 
than  musket  and  bullet.  Indians  on  this  coast  have  no  fear  of  death, 
except  when  the  monster  comes  in  the  shape  of  hunger  and  disease. 

If  those  who  have  left  the  reservations  can  be  persuaded  that  peace- 
ful measures  are  to  be  continued  under  the  new  iV^gime,  and  that  they 
are  to  be  instructed  in  husbandry'  and  the  mechanic  arts,  in  civilization 
and  domestic  peace;  that  they  are  to  be  fed  and  clothed  as  they  have 
l>een  tor  the  last  few  years,  they  may  possibly  be  induced  to  return 
without  another  bloody  contest.  As  near  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascer- 
tain, between  six  and  seven  hundred  Indians  have  left  the  different 
reservations  of  this  State  since  the  transfer  to  the  military  was  first 
talked  of  among  them — ^about  three  hundred  from  Hooi)a,  two  hundred 
and  twenty-five  from  Bound  Valley,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  from 
Tule  River.  I  am  informed  that  others  are  still  leaving,  and  are  defiant 
repirding  the  order  declaring  them  outlaws.  Some  of  them  had  passes 
or  |H*rmits  to  go  to  a  place  designated,  for  the  purpose  of  working  out  a 
sliort  time  during  harvest ;  others  were  permitted  (after  a  brief  season 
of  labor  on  the  reservation)  to  go  abroad  to  catch  and  dry  fish  for 
winter  use.  Many  of  both  classes  have  failed  to  return,  and  have  been 
joined  in  the  mountains  by  others  who  left  without  leave.    White  men, 
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for  in^hoTO  reservation  Indians  labor,  are  frequently  so  anxious  to  retain 
their  services  at  trifling  \7ages  during  the  summer  months,  that  they 
often  resort  to  misrepresentations  relative  to  the  ulterior  designs  of  the 
military  in  taking  charge  of  Indians.  In  this  manner,  the  weak  fears  of 
these  unfortunate  creatures  are  so  much  excited  that  they  refuse  to 
return. 

I  have  always  discountenanced  the  practice  of  giving  iMi^es  to  leave 
the  reservations,  except  when  the  Indians  go  in  charge  of  an  employe 
of  the  government,  on  business  having  some  material  bearing  upon  the 
general  interests  of  the  department.  If  this  practice  is  to  be  continued, 
it  should  be  with  greater  caution. 

Indians  frequently  become  demoralized  by  contact  with  bad  white 
men  during  the  few  weeks'  absence,  and  are  totallj-  worthless  on  a  reser- 
vation afterwards.  Gathering  them  in  after  they  become  scattered  and 
demoralized  is  an  expensive  undertaking  even  if  conducted  peaceably; 
and  if  required  to  be  removed  to  a  reservation  by  force  of  arms,  the  ex- 
pense is  often  increased  tenfold,  besides  endangering  loss  of  life,  and 
stirring  up  open  hostilities  that  may  last  for  years,  without  any  material 
benefit  to  either  the  white  or  Indian  race. 

Konnd  Valley  or  *'  Nomecult"  Indian  reservation,  is  situated  in  Men- 
docino County,  about  sixty  miles  northeast  of  Cape  Mendocino,  and  is 
entirely  surrounded  by  mountains.  It  is  unquestionably  the  most 
isolated  and  desirable  location  for  an  Indian  reserve  in  the  State.  This 
beautiful  and  productive  valley  is  rapidly  filling  up  with  settlers;  many 
of  them  believe  that  in  addition  to  the  proclamation  of  the  President. 
and  the  action  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  by  which  these  lands 
were  withdrawn  from  public  sale,  and  set  apart  as  an  Indian  reser^'ation, 
some  congressional  legislation  is  necessary  to  render  it  permanent. 

The  government  has  about  five  thousand  acres  only  inclosed,  ont  of 
twenty -five  thousand  reserved. 

The  settlers  have  appropriated  the  other  twenty  thousand,  besides 
much  more  in  the  foot-hills.  Possessorv  claims  on  reservation  landn 
are  selling  for  nearly  as  much  as  if  the  settlers  had  the  fee  simple. 
Large  herds  of  cattle  and  sheep  are  also  driven  into  the  vallej"  and  in 
th^  foot-hills  by  persons  having  no  pretense  of  claim  to  the  land.  This 
stock  belonging  to  strangers  is  consuming  much  of  the  pasturage  needed 
for  reservation  animals. 

The  Indian  agent  and  government  employes  are  wholly  unable  to  pre- 
vent these  encroachments. 

I  regret  to  be  obliged  to  say  that  cuiTcnt  reports  impress  me  stronply 
with  the  belief  that  the  present  military  force  at  Camp  Wright  has  been 
less  eflScient  than  its  predecessor  in  maintaining  good  onler  between 
whites  and  Indians.  Some  of  the  soldiers  at  least  have  transgressed 
the  rules  of  propriety  in  many  instances  already,  and  their  stay  has  been 
but  a  few  months.  General  Mcintosh  is  in  i)ossession  of  some  of  tiie 
principal  facts  in  connection  with  this  niatter,  and  promises  to  give  it 
further  attention. 

I  would  most  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  the  department  to  the 
recommendations  in  my  annual  report  of  1867,  asking  for  congressional 
legislation  with  a  view  to  establishing  more  definitely  the  h^undaries 
of  the  Round  Valley  reserve,  and  to  end  forever  all  disputes  between 
the  settlers  and  the  government. 

If  it  is  the  fixed  purpose  of  Congress  not  to  make  any  appropriation 
to  pay  the  settlers  for  their  valuable  improvements,  and  no  steps  are  to 
be  taken  to  remove  them  from  the  tract  of  land  reserved  for  Indian  par- 
poses,  then  I  would  most  respectfully  suggest  that  a  new  8ur\'ey  be 
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made  of  twenty-five  thoasand  acres  of  land  for  a  permanent  Indian  res- 
ervatioUf  including  all  the  land  now  occupied  by  the  government,  and  all 
other  valley  land  in  Bound  Valley,  a«  far  south  as  the  township  line 
rnnuing  east  and  west  between  townships  23  north  13  west,  23  north  12 
west,  and  township  22  north,  range  12  west,  Mount  Diablo  meridian,  ex- 
tending far  enough  into  the  foot-hills  on  the  east,  and  on  the  west  of 
townships  23  north  13  west,  and  23  north  12  west,  to  make  up  the 
twenty-five  thousand  acres.  The  above  tract  would  include  about  one- 
third  of  the  valley,  and  with  proper  management  would  be  amply  suf- 
ficient to  subsist  all  the  Indians  now  there,  and  two  thousand  more  that 
might  be  collected  from  scattering  bands  in  the  surrounding  country. 

They  are  not  likely  to  come  in  voluntarily,  so  long  as  the  settlers 
claim  to  own  the  valley. 

I  would  further  respectfully  recommend,  in  the  contingency  above 
named,  that  the  balance  of  the  public  lands  in  and  about  Bound  Yalley 
be  put  in  market  and  sold,  giving  a  preference  to  the  actual  settlers  who 
have  made  valuable  improvements. 

Of  the  lands  lying  north  of  that  township  line,  there  would  be  one 
thoasand  and  eighty  acres,  claimed  as  State  lands,  which  have  been 
located  under  the  swamp  and  overflowed  land  laws  of  California.  The 
whole  question  as  to  whether  these  are  swamp  lands,  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  law,  is  now  open  for  litigation,  and  immediate  attention 
should  be  given  to  it 

It  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  the  State  locating  agent  should  ever 
have  been  permitted  to  select  any  of  the  public  lands  of  Bound  Valley 
as  swamp  and  overflowed  lands. 

Daring  the  rainy  season  it  often  occurs  that  the  highest  table  lands  in 
California  are  flooded  for  a  short  period.  This  survey  was  probably  made 
in  midwinter  and  during  an  unusual  freshet. 

The  claimants,  I  believe,  are  four  of  swamp  lands  and  four  of  dry 
lands,  north  of  said  township  line. 

The  whole  value  of  the  improvements  of  the  eight  claimants  will  not 
exceed  twelve  thousand  dollars. 

It  would  be  well  if  speedy  action  were  taken  by  the  government  to 
determine  the  relative  rights  of  the  settlers  and  the  Indian  department. 
If  the  government  determines  to  retain  the  whole  valley  for  Indian  pur- 
poses, as  originally  intended,  and  of  which  the  settlers  had  full  notice, 
Home  prompt  and  efficient  steps  should  be  taken  to  eject  all  the  settlers 
from  the  valley.  There  would  then  be  ample  room  and  means  of  sub- 
i^istence  for  all  the  Indians  in  the  State,  except  the  Mission  Indians, 
who  should  be  provided  for  separately  for  many  reasons.  There  woula 
al«o  be  an  abundance  of  pasturage,  with  ample  facilities  for  increase  of 
stock  now  belonging  to  the  entire  Indian  department  of  this  State. 

Much  praise  should  be  awarded  to  Captain  B.  L.  Fairfield,  Indian 
agent,  and  Philo  G.  Tuttle,  the  herdsman  at  Bound  Valley,  for  their 
watchfulness  and  untiring  vigilance  in  endeavoring  to  protect  reserva- 
tion stock. 

During  my  superintendency  the  cattle  have  increased  nearly  twofold ; 
we  have  not  pennitted  cows  or  any  young  catCle  to  be  slaughtered  for 
the  use  of  Indians  or  employes. 

Cattle  in  the  State  are  becoming  more  valuable  every  year,  and  we 
have  preferred  to  feed  bacon  and  pork  in  winter,  and  occasionally  buy 
heef  for  summer  use,  thereby  saving  the  growth  and  natural  increase  to 
•  augment  the  number  and  value  of  the  stock,  and  to  promote  the  future 
prosperity  of  the  resei;vation.  Taking  into  consideration  the  increased 
value,  as  well  as  the  enlarged  number  of  cattle  at  that  place,  they  are 
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worth  at  the  present  time  at  least  ten  thousand  dollars  more  than  on  the 
day  I  assumed  the  duties  of  superintendent. 

The  crops  at  Bound  Valley  this  season  arealikecreditable  to  the  land, 
the  agent,  employes,  and  the  Indians.  A  large  surplus  can  be  si)an^< 
which,  with  the  aid  of  the  grist  mill  recently  purchased,  can  be  made 
much  more  available  than  any  former  season. 

1  think  all  the  surplus  flour  and  com  meal  can  be  sold  advauta^c 
ously  in  the  valley,  and  the  proceeds  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  purchase 
nearly  all  the  blankets  and  clothing  for  that  reservation,  with  its  pres- 
ent number  of  dependents. 

Transportation  is  too  expensive  to  justify  shipments  of  surplus  pro- 
duce. 

You  will  i)erceive  from  the  invoice  of  property  turned  over  to  my  suc- 
cessor, that  there  is  now  on  hand  a  large  surplus  of  com  and  wheat  of 
last  year's  growth.  This  could  not  heretofore  be  made  available  for  the 
want  of  a  mill.  Kone  of  the  new  crop  is  included  in  the  invoice  except 
the  hay.  Eleven  hundred  and  sixty  acres  have  been  cultivated  this 
year,  as  follows : 

BnebeU. 

500  acres  of  wheat,  probable  yield tt,0(K) 

125  acres  of  oats,  probable  yield 5,(HW 

125  acres  of  barley,  probable  yield 4,(KiO 

250  acres  of  corn,  probable  yield 8.(KW 

70  acres  of  sweet  com  (for  summer  use.) 

30  acres  of  x>otatoes,  probable  yield 6,0(i0 

4  acres  of  beans,  probable  yield I:i5 

Toniv 

10  acres  of  pumpkins  and  squashes,  probable  yield l.Ki 

10  acres  of  carrots,  probable  yield KK) 

8  acres  of  beets,  probable  yield .st» 

5  acres  of  rutabaga,  probable  yield ^ 

2  acres  of  cabbage,  probable  yield 10 

15  acres  of  watermelons,  probable  yield 130 

6  acres  of  flat  turnips  (mostly  issued  to  Indians.) 

The  foregoing  are  the  estimates  made  after  a  partial  harvest^  and  pre- 
dicated upon  the  well-known  capacity  of  the  land  in  former  years,  and 
present  ai>pearance  of  the  crop.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  about 
three  hundred  and  fifty  tons  of  excellent  hay  have  been  cut  and  housed. 

Tule  River  Indian  farm  is  located  on  Tule  River,  in  Tulare  County, 
about  two  hundred  and  ninety  miles  southeast  of  San  Francisco.  Tlie 
farm  occupied  for  Indian  puri>oses  consists  of  twelve  hundred  and 
eighty  acres,  rented  from  Thomas  P.  Madden,  at  an  annual  rent  ot 
nineteen  hundred  and  twenty'  dollars,  and  five  hundred  acres  of  govern- 
ment land  adjoining,  inclosed  by  the  Indian  Department.  The  Madden 
farm  has  been  rented  for  the  past  ten  years,  and  occupied  for  the  use  of 
the  Tule  River  and  Owens  River  tribes.  Tiie  lease  will  expii*e  on  the 
31st  day  of  December  next,  and  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  Madden  that  the 
land  haa  advanced  so  much  in  value,  and  is  so  much  sought  after  for 
private  enterprise,  that  it  cannot  be  hired  another  year  for  less  than  two 
dollars  i>er  acre,  currency.  I  have  heretofore  discourageil  the  rental  of 
l)rivate  farms  for  the  use  of  the  Indians  for  the  most  obvious  reasonjs : 

First.  We  are  continually  making  valuable  improvements,  which  must 
necessarily  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the  owner  of  the  land  and  not  to  the 
government. 

Second.  It  is  better  to  keep  the  Indians  busy  than  idle,  even  if  no 
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other  than  amoral  benefit  accrues;  but  as  improved  lands  are  advancing 
in  valne  much  more  rapidly  in  California  than  unimproved,  the  govern- 
ment should  have  the  direct  benefit  of  its  own  efforts.  Labor  is  worth 
more  here  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  and  heretofore  the  Indian 
department  of  California  has  been  losing  much  of  the  previous  fruits  of 
Indian  labor,  which  might  have  been  saved. 

Third.  These  unfortunate  wards  of  the  government  are  intelligent 
enongh  to  understand  perfectly  well  the  difference  between  a  permanent 
and  a  temporary  h6me.  They  will  always  work  more  willingly  for  them- 
Helves  and  their  posterity  than  for  others.  They  never  have  been,  and 
never  can  be,  perfectly  happy  and  contented  on  a  rented  farm. 

They  are  always  attached  to  the  burial  places  of  their  fathers,  and 
especially  those  places  made  sacred  by  the  ashes  of  their  dead  heroes ; 
they  leave  them  with  great  reluctance. 

If  we  regard  the  aborigines  as  a  portion  of  the  human  race,  if  we 
appreciate  human  impulses  and  human  emotions,  we  cannot  expect 
more  of  them  than  we  would  of  educated  white  men. 

In  my  report  of  1867  and  1868, 1  earnestly  recommended  an  appro- 
priation for  the  purchase  of  the  Madden  farm.  I  believed  then,  and 
still  believe,  this  farm,  together  with  adjacent  government  lands,  fre- 
ferred  to  in  those  reports,)  might  be  made  a  permanent  and  desiraole 
Indian  reservation,  which,  in  a  few  years,  would  be  worth  treble  the 
cost    Mr.  Madden  offerecL  his  land  for  ten  dollars  per  acre,  in  coin. 

It  is  well  worth  that  sum  for  private  ownership,  and  much  more  to 
the  government,  if  the  Indians  are  to  be  provided  tbr,  and  you  estimate 
the  cost  of  removal. 

If  this  recommendation  had  been  carried  out,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
number  of  Indians  at  that  place  instead  of  decreasing  would  have  quad- 
nipled  by  voluntary  accessions  from  Owens  River  Valley,  and  other 
loc^ities  where  there  are  many  scattered  and  broken  bands  and  frag- 
mentary tribes,  anxious  for  a  home,  and  awaiting  the  action  of  the 
government.  In  their  destitute  and  scattered  condition  they  have  become 
wofully  demoralized,  and  occasionally  give  trouble  to  peaceable  and 
qniet  families  ;  not  so  much  by  hostile  demonstrations  as  by  their  licen- 
tion$)  habits  and  begging  propensities. 

The  present  season,  but  five  hundred  and  twenty  acres  of  land  have 
been  cultivated  on  the  Tule  River  Indian  farm ;  four  hundred  and  eighty 
acres  under  the  direction  of  the  agent,  and  forty  acres  exclusively  by 
tbe  Indians.  That  portion  cultivated  by  the  government  produced  as 
follows :  two  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty -one  bushels  of  wheat,  one 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixty  bushels  of  barley,  twenty-four  bushels 
of  potatoes,  twenty  bushels  of  turnips,  and  forty  tons  of  hay. 

The  number  of  Indians  has  been  much  reduced  by  escapes  and  deaths, 
^  that  only  about  three  hundred  remain. 

•  If  CongresH  refuses  to  make  the  requisite*  apprafNriation  for  the  pur- 
<'haiie  of  the  Madden  farm,  I  can  see  no  alternative  except  to  break  up 
thin  establishment  and  let  the  balance  of  the  Indians  scatter. 

If  a  suitable  tract  of  land  could  be  purchased  in  San  Diego  or  San 
Bernardino  County  on  which  to  establish  the  Mission  Indians,  the  Tule 
and  Owens  River  Indians  might  be  consolidated  with  them. 

The  teams  and  other  public  property  at  Tule  River  would  be  of  great 
service  in  establishing  a  new  reservation. 

The  Missian  Indians  (so-called)  are  badly  scattered  through  Los 
Angeles,  San  Diego,  and  San  Bernardino  Counties^  and  at  present  are 
niQch  impoverished.    They  number  about  (hree  thousand.    But  little 
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can  be  done  for  them  by  the  government,  unless  they  are  collected  on  a 
reservation. 

In  my  special  report  upon  the  Mission  Indians,  dated  December  6, 
1867,  and  also  in  my  annual  report  of  October  10, 1868, 1  recommended 
that  certain  lands  at  Pala  and  San  Pasqual,  in  San  Diego  Coantv, 
which  had  been  given  to  the  Indians  by  the  Mexican  government,  W 
withdrawn  from  public  sale,  surveyed,  and  set  apart  as  a  reservation.  1 
stated  that  the  Indian  claims  to  these  lands  had  never  been  presented 
to  the  board  of  land  commissioners  appointed  under  the  act  of  1851,  to 
settle  private  land  claims  in  California,  and  were  consequently  disre- 
garded by  the  settlers,  the  lands  being  presumptively  a  part  of  the 
public  domain. 

There  was  no  appropriation  for  the  survey,  and  nothing  further  wa^ 
done,  except  that  on  the  15th  day  of  July,  1868, 1  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  late  Commissioner  Taylor,  giving  as  full  a  description  a^  I  could 
of  the  Indian  lands,  and  asking  instructions  with  regard  to  a  survey, 
but  have  never  received  any  reply. 

It  seems  to  me  that  while  the  government  assumes  to  act  as  gnardian 
for  the  Indians,  and  Uie  latter  are  treated  as  minors,  the  settlers  should 
Hevei*  be  allowed  to  acquire  title  (fi*om  the  guardian)  to  lauds  conceded 
to  Jaave  been  donated  to  the  Neophytes  by  a  former  government.  If 
these  Indians  are  recognized  as  minors  in  law,  and  incapable  of  transact- 
ing business  of  a  complicated  nature,  no  laches  of  theirs  can  deprive 
them  of  their  legal  rights. 

It  will  be  said,  perhaps,  that  the  settlers  take  Indian  lands  by  force, 
and  in  the  ordinary  way  of  progressive  American  democracy,  and  there- 
fore most  be  sustained. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  since  my  last  annual  report,  and  since  it  was 
known  that  I  contemplated  establishing  a  reservation  for  the  Mission 
Indiatts,  all  the  best  lands  claimed  by  the  Indians  at  Pala  and  San  Pas- 
qual, and  especially  the  watering  places,  have  been  taken  up  and  occu 
pied  by  settlers.  The  immigration  has  crowded  off  the  Indians,  ami-  left 
thousands  without  a  home.  By  sharp  pitictice,  and  under  various  pre- 
tenses, they  have  also  been  deprived  of  their  horses,  their  working  oxen, 
their  cows,  and  stock  cattle.  Illicit  traffic  in  ardent  spirits  unquestion- 
ably aided  in  the  accomplishment  of  these  wicked  robberies. 

The  two  races  should  be  kept  separate  and  apart  from  each  other  a»i 
much  as  possible.  This  can  only  be  done  by  establishing  a  permanent 
reservation  for  the  Indians,  and  by  excluding  all  white  men  from  it. 
except  such  as  are  employed  by  the  government  to  take  care  of  them, 
and  such  others  as  have  special  business  with  the  department.  Such  ao 
establishment,  definitely  fixed,  would  induce  the  Mission  Indians  to 
come  in  of  their  own  accord,  for  they  are  more  than  anxious  to  have  a 
home. 

The  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  ^,  1870,  will  W 
amply  sufficient  to  enable  the  superintendent  to  make  a  good  commence- 
ment toward  establishing  a  reservation,  if  he  could  have  the  site  author- 
itatively selected,  and  discretionary  power  to  act  in  the  premises. 

It  is  utterly  useless  for  the  government  to  move  in  the  matter  of  se- 
lecting public  lands,  or  Indian  lands  for  reservation  purposes,  and  then 
delay  action  and  fondle  "red  tape''  until  outside  adventurers  get  the 
advantage,  as  they  have  invariably  done  heretofore,  whenever  an  at- 
tempt has  beea  made  to  establish  a  permanent  home  for  the  Indians. 
Our  government  elaims  to  be  more  intelligent,  more  humane  and  mnniti- 
G^it  than  the  Mexican  repujt)lic,  and  yet  we  fail  to  manage  the  neopb yte^^ 
as  well  as  they  had  been  managed  under  Mexican  rule.    We  have  i^r 
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loitted  our  people  to  plunder  and  take  from  them  the  temporal  rewards 
of  Christian  virtues  bestowed  by  the  Mexican  government.  Not  only 
their  lands  are  taken  from  them,  but  also  their  teams,  and  other  means 
of  gaining  a  subsistence. 

With  many  of  the«e  scattered  converts  to  the  Catholic  faith,  vaga- 
bondism alone  remains,  and  even  that  is  shared  alike  with  the  oppressed 
and  the  oppressors. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  that,  from  a  careful  study  of 
the  character  and  habits  of  these  degenerate  children  of  a  once  power- 
ful race,  and  from  my  knowledge  of  the  aggressive  character  of  the 
American  people,  I  am  irresistibly  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  two 
races  cannot  long  exist  and  prosper  together.  The  former  must,  of  ne- 
cessity, succumb  to  the  latter,  and  will  finally  Jt)ecome  extinct.  While 
I  admit  that  this  result  is  inevitable,  I  cannot  justify  the  means  by 
which  it  is  brought  about. 

There  are  three  distinct  modes  of  disposing  of  the  Indian  race  in  Amer- 
ica; each  mode  has  its  advocates.  The  first  and  perhaps  the  most  popular 
plan  in  Galifomia  is  to  wage  indiscriminate  war  upon  all  the  dark  races, 
including  the  Indians,  and  wipe  them  out  of  existence  as  speedily  a« 
possible,  and  then  attempt  to  justify  it  upon  the  exploded  doctrine* 
that  '^  might  makes  right."  This  might  elicit  some  eclat  for  the 
An^Saxon  race,  upon  the  southern  as  well  as  the  western  portion  of 
the  continent ;  but  how  will  it  be  with  the  balance  of  the  world  f  The 
second  plan  is  to  permit  the  lowest  order  of  white  men  to  mix  freely 
with  the  Indians,  and  to  introduce  all  the  demoralizing  customs  and 
habits,  licentious  practices,  and  loathsome  diseases  among  them  that 
ever  cursed  a  wicked  world,  and  ultimately  kill  them,  soul  and  body, 
with  a  moral  and  physical  leprosy.  The  third,  and  it  seems  to  me  the 
most  humane  and  Christian  plan  of  governing  and  managing  them,  is 
to  provide  suitable  reservations,  under  certain  restrictions,  excluding  all 
oommunicatiou  with  whites,  either  civil  or  military,  except  such  govern- 
ment officers,  employes,  ana  teachers  as  have  the  Indians  in  charge. 

If,  in  some  instances,  the  reservation  system  has  proved  a  partial 
finlure,  it  has  certainly  been  more  successful  in  California  than  in  some 
o(  the  adjoining  States  and  Territories ;  and  when  it  has  not  been  a 
perfect  success,  the  fault  has  been  less  with  the  superintendents  and 
agents  than  with  the  authorities  at  Washington. 

Requisitions  have  sometimes  been  made  by  superintendents,  and  con- 
gressional aid  asked  for  when  the  exigencies  of  the  service  imperatively 
demanded  prompt  and  energetic  action  5  such  action  is  rarely  obtained 
in  any  department  of  the  government.  Sometimes  there  is  more  lost  by 
tardy  movements  and  reluctant  legislation  than  by  hasty  and  precip- 
itate action.  To  avoid  both  should  be  the  great  aim  and  paramount 
object  of  the  government  officers  and  legislators. 

All  of  which  is  most  respectfully  submitted. 

B.  C.  WHITING, 
Sup^ntendent  Indian  Affairs,  California^  (relieved.) 

Hon.  E.  S.  Pabkeb, 

Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


No.  28. 


Office  Superintendent  Indian  Affairs, 

San  Franciscoj  California,  September  1,  1869. 

Sm :  In  obedience  to  your  circular  letter  of  the  26th  of  July,  1869,  I 
bave  the  honor  to  report  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  Indians  in  my 
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Buperintendency,  since  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jane  30,  186d, 
as  far  as  facts  have  come  under  my  observation. 

My  predecessor,  Billington  G.  Whiting,  esq.,  has  made  his  annual  re- 
port to  you,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1869,  and,  as  I  understand 
from  him,  will  inclose  the  old  agent's  reports  for  that  year,  as  well  a^ 
their  reports  on  statistics  of  education,  and  their  statistical  return  of 
farming,  &c. 

The  short  time  that  I  have  been  in  this  superintendency  will  prevent 
my  being  able  to  give  you  an  extended  report  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
Indians  throughout  the  State,  as  I  have  been  unable,  as  yet,  to  visit  the 
Hoopa  Valley  and  the  Tule  Eiver  reservations.  So  far  as  I  am  informed, 
the  Indians  have  been  peaceable  and  quiet.  The  only  difficulty  which 
ha«  occurred  on  the  reservations  took  place  at  the  Hoopa  Valley  reser- 
vation. This  resulted  in  the  killing  of  a  notorious  Indian,  named  ^^  Bomt 
Banche  Billy,  '^  by  a  soldier  belonging  to  company  E,  Twelfth  United 
States  Infantry,  named  Andrew  J.  Campbell.  The  agent^  Lieutenant 
J.  L.  Spaulding's  report  of  that  affair  has  been  forwarded  to  your  office, 
as  also  the  official  letter  of  Colonel  J.  P.  Sherburne,  assistant  adjutant 
general  of  the  department  of  California,  to  Brevet  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Henry  E.  Mizner,  mtyor  Twelfth  Infantry,  commanding  Camp  Oaston, 
California,  in  which  he  states  that  the  department  commander  approved 
the  recommendation  of  the  board  of  inquiry,  that  no  further  action  be 
taken  in  the  matter,  and  directing  that  private  Campbell  be  released 
from  arrest,  as  no  blame  is  attached  to  him. 

The  first  visit  to  the  Bound  Valley  reservation  was  made  on  the  17th 
of  July.  For  an  account  of  my  observations  at  Kound  Valley,  I  beg  to 
refer  to  my  report  made  to  you  under  date  of  the  29th  of  July. 

Since  that  time,  the  new  agent.  Lieutenant  J.  S.  Styles,  United  States 
Army,  has  arrived,  and  I  suppose  by  this  time  has  charge  of  the  reser- 
vation. 

In  my  report  of  the  29th  of  July,  I  mentioned  that  I  had  entered  into 
an  agreement  with  Mr.  Andrew  Gray  for  the  purchase  of  his  property, 
on  which  there  was.  a  saw  and  grist  mill,  and  for  which  an  appropriation 
has  been  made  by  Congress  amounting  to  ten  thousand  dollars.  I  have 
now  to  report  that  I  have  consummated  the  purchase  of  the  property, 
paying  Mr.  Gray  $9,395  97  for  it,  and  that  the  deed  has  been  sent  to 
XJkiah,  the  county  seat,  to  be  recorded. 

The  mill  was  an  indispensable  necessity  to  the  reservation,  and  by 
purchasing  it,  it  extinguished  the  only  title  held  by  any  one  to  lands  in 
Kound  Valley.  The  balance  of  the  land  belongs  to  the  government,  and 
I  would  most  earnestly  request  that  proper  and  energetic  steps  may  be 
taken  at  an  early  day  to  have  this  whole  valley  used  for  Indian  purposes. 
As  long  back  as  December,  1857,  the  then  superintendent  was  instracted 
by  the  department  to  issue  a  proclamation  declaring  that  the  whole  of 
Bound  Valley  would  be  held  by  the  government,  which  was  done  by 
Superintendent  Henly,  posting  written  notices  at  dilSerent  points  in  the 
valley,  informing  the  settlers  that  the  government  intended  to  assert  its 
right  to  the  entire  valley.  Afterward^  in  1860,  the  entire  valley  was 
surveyed  and  formally  reserved  for  Indian  puriK>ses,  by  order  of  Jacob 
Thompson,  then  acting  as  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  as  if  every  settler  who  settled  in  the  valley 
subsequent  to  December,  1857,  was  an  interloper,  and  can  make  no  just 
claim  upon  the  government  for  improvements.  My  own  opinion  is,  if 
the  government  was  in  occupation  of  this  whole  valley  for  Indian  pur- 
poses, that  it  would  be  large  enough  to  locate  all  the  Indians  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  State  who  could  be  induced  to  go  upon  a  reserva- 
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tion,  doing  away  with  the  Hoopa  Yalley  reservation,  which,  from  what 
I  have  learned  of  it,  is  not  so  situated  as  to  be  eligible  for  a  resen^atiou 
Soon  after  retarning  from  jny  inspection  of  the  Bound  Yalley  reserva- 
tion, I  received  your  letter  of  the  3d  of  July,  calling  for  an  early  report 
as  to  the  condition  of  the  Mission  Indians ;  also  requesting  me  to  ascer- 
tain a  suitable  place  for  a  reservation  upon  which  they  could  be  placed. 
In  obedience  to  that  letter  I  left  San  Francisco  on  the  morning  of  the 
5th  of  August,  to  carry  out  yoigr  instructions,  and  respectfully  call  your 
attention  to  my  report  on  that  subject,  made  to  you  under  date  of  the 
2oth  of  August.  In  this  coiineetiou  I  would  inform  you  that  if  the  de- 
partment decides  to  locate  a  reservation  at  the  place  I  have  indicated 
in  mj  report,  it  will  be  necessary  to  ask  of  Congress  an  appropriation  to 
meet  the  expenses  of  that  reservation,  as  follows : 

For  the  purchase  of  cattle,  clothing,  food,  teams,  and  farming 

utensils $15, 000 

Pay  of  one  physician 1, 200 

Pay  of  one  blacksmith 750 

Pay  of  two  teachers 1, 500 

Pay  of  two  farmers 1, 440 

Pay  of  one  carpenter 720 

Pay  of  one  miller 750 

Expenses  in  collecting  Mission  Indians  on  reservation 5, 000 

For  pay  of  agent,  if  civilian  is  appointed 1, 800 

28, 160 


In  regard  to  the  Tule  River  reservation  I  have  to  report  that  I  received 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Charles  Maltby,  the  old  agent  at  that  place,  dated  the 
M  of  August,  informing  me  that  on  the  night  of  the  24th  of  July,  about 
twenty  Indians,  belonging  to  Manache  tribe,  had  left  the  reservation  for 
Owens  River,  their  former  home.  The  agent  also  wrote  that  he  was 
fearful,  if  steps  were  not  taken  to  have  these  Indians  returned,  the  bal- 
ance of  the  tribe  would  leave.  He  also  stated  that  some  sixty  had  left 
the  re^servation  last  fall,  and  that  the  cause  of  it  was  their  discontented 
condition,  since  the  measles  attacked  them,  by  which  they  lost  at  least 
one-third  their  number.  Upon  receiving  this  information  I  addressed  a 
letter  to  General  ©rd,  commanding  department  of  California,  requesting 
him  to  take  such  means  as  in  his  judgment  seemed  best  to  collect  those 
Indians  which  had  left  their  reservation.  General  Ord  promptly  gave 
instructions  to  that  effect,  and  steps  are  now  being  taken  to  have  them 
collected.  I  beg  to  call  your  special  attention  to  the  annual  rental  the 
department  is  paying  Mr.  Thomas  P.  Madden  for  the  Tule  River  farm, 
which  is  at  present  $1,920,  being  at  the  rate  of  $1  50  per  acre,  for  1,280 
acres. 

My  predecessor,  Mr.  B.  C.  Whiting,  informs  me  that  Mr.  Madden  had 
notified  him  that,  after  the  1st  of  January  next,  the  rental  would  be  in- 
creased to  $2  per  acre,  making  the  animal  rent  $2,560.  Mr.  Madden 
was  paid,  in  1867,  $1,000  rent  for  this  same  farm ;  the  department  can 
jndge,  therefore,  whether  it  is  economy  to  continue  renting  this  farm  from 
Mr.  Madden^  supposing  him  to  continue  advancing  his  rent  in  the  same 
ratio.  I  would  advise  breaking  up  this  reservation  and  removing  all 
the  Indians  upon  it  to  a  reservation  to  be  established  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  State.  From  the  number  of  Indians  upon  the  reservation  in 
this  State,  I  cannot  but  help  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  two  reserva- 
tions are  all  that  is  necessary,  providing  they  are  made  to  contain  full 
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twenty-five  thoasand  acres,  and  are  absolutely  kept  and  guarded  strictly 
for  Indian  purposes.  With  that  end  in  view,  I  would  suggest  Round 
V^alley  as  the  northern  reservation,  and  somewhere  about  San  Paaqoale 
as  the  southern  reservation.  U*  the  department  should  concur  in  my 
opinion,  I  believe  a  trial  of  it  would  demonstrate  that  the  expense  of 
the  Indian  Department  in  California  would  be  decreased 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  B.  Mcintosh, 

Bvt  Maj.  Gen,  U.  8.  A.j  Supt  hidian  Affain. 

Hon.  E.  S.  Parker, 

Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Ko.  29. 


EouND  Yalley  Indian  Reservation, 

California^  September  10, 1809. 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  instructions  from  the  office  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Affairs,  Washington,  D.  C,  of  date  July  26, 18G9, 1 
have  the  honor  to  transmit  my  first  annual  report  on  the  condition  of 
the  afiairs  of  this  agency;  but  in  doing  so  it  is  not  my  intention,  in  \iew 
of  the  short  period  dnhng  which  I  have  had  charge  thereof,  to  go  mneli 
into  the  usual  and  necessary  details  embraced  in  suchre^>ort8;  the  mor»» 
especially  when  I  am  informed  by  B.  L.  Fairfield,  esq.,  late  agent,  that 
although  he  had  not  prepared  the  same,  it  was  his  intention  to  transmit 
his  annual  report  at  the  proper  time. 

Having  arrived  on  the  reservation  August  26,  completed  the  inven- 
torj^,  and  taken  charge  of  the  public  property  thereon,  August  31, 1  next 
endeavored  to  take  a  correct  census  of  the  Indians,  but  finding  that 
many  of  them  were  absent  gathering  berries  and  acorns,  fishing,  &<*.« 
and  being  desirous  of  pre[)aring  muster-rolls,  which  will  lie  forwardetl, 
and  which  could  not  be  prepared  in  season  for  this  report,  I  herein  give 
the  numbers  to  whom  clothing  was  issued  last  winter  bv  my  predece* 
sor,  viz:  Con  Cowe,  224;  Pitt  River,  196;  Ukies,  260;  Red  Woods, 
113;  Wylackies,  229;  total,  1,022.  At  no  time,  however,  since  my  ar- 
rival would  they  have  numbered  seven  hundred,  according  to  my  judg- 
ment. 

Their  habitations,  in  summer,  are  mere  brush  huts,  which  they  prefer 
to  log-houses  or  huts,  of  which  there  are  many. 

They  are  well  fed,  but  indifierently  clothed,  not  as  well  as  they  should 
be,  and  not  as  they  deserve.  Some  of  them  are  sick,  diseased  eyes,  &c., 
old  and  infirm,  and,  judging  from  appearances,  they  are  diminishing  raiv 
idly.  But  very  few  children  are  found  among  them.  They  are  under 
fair  discipline,  are  skilled  in  the  performance  of  all  kinds  of  farm  labor, 
manage  oxen  and  horses  intelligently,  and  during  the  short  time  here  1 
am  favorably  impressed  with  them,  and  venture  the  assertion  that  no 
people  will  perform  farm  labor  more  willingly,  patiently,  cheerfully,  and 
with  less  trouble  among  themselves,  than  this  people. 

Of  government  stock  there  are  25  horses,  17  mules,  4  colts,  332  hojrs, 
564  head  of  cattle,  including  those  at  large.  The  horses  and  males  have 
become  almost  useless  from  old  age,  many  of  them  having  been  par- 
chased  when  the  agency  was  first  established,  and  others  were  brought 
here  from  abandoned  reservations.  There  is  but  one  good  brood  mare 
on  the  reservation,  and  I  respectfully  recommend  that  a  few  be  pur- 
chased, also  some  good  work  or  pack  mules. 
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The  cattle,  except  work  oxen  and  domestic  cows,  are  grazed  outside 
the  enclosure,  gnd  owing  to  the  large  number  of  cattle  in  the  vicinity, 
broaght  here  from  the  valleys  below,  for  grazing,  ours  necessarily  have 
to  intermix,  and  losses  must  occur  from  the  government  stock. 

The  necessity  of  greater  protection  in  this,  as  well  as  greater  area  in 
the  valley  is  obvious. 

The  grain  on  hand,  as  near  as  can  be  ascertained  by  measuring,  is 
7,000  bushels  wheat,  3,000  bushels  oats,  1,600  bushels  barley,  7,000  bush- 
els corn,  300  tons  hay,  100  tons  straw,  15,000  bushels  beets  and  carrots, 
400  bushels  potatoes,  1,500  bushels  ruta-baga  turnips,  5  bushels  beans, 
8  bushels  peas,  200  loads  pumpkins  and  squashes,  and  1,000  head  of 
cabbage.    The  above  esculent  roots  are  estimated. 

The  wagons,  reaping  and  threshing  machines,  tools,  and  harnesses,  are 
old  and  much  worn,  and  will  require  heavy  repairs  to  fit  them  for  future 
operations ;  in  fact,  some  of  them  are  almost  unfit  for  future  use. 

The  buildings,  with  but  few  exceptions,  are  of  but  very  little  value ; 
answer  temporarily. 

The  saw  and  grist  mill,  situated  upon  the  west  half  of  southeast  quar> 
ter,  and  east  half  of  southwest  quarter  of  section  23,  township  23  north, 
of  range  13  west,  recently  purchased,  is  northerly  from  the  reservation 
iodosure,  about  two  miles  therefrom,  and  is  a  valuable  acquisition 
thereto. 

Ostensibly  there  is  in  the  valley  a  reservation  of  25,000  acres,  but  in 
tact  simply  an  inclosure  of  about  4,000  acres,  with  the  valley  full  of  set- 
tlers, who  occupy  the  best  portions  of  it,  and  control  all  the  living 
«^ater;  and  the  surrounding  hills  are  overrun  with  grazings  with  large 
herds  of  cattle,  horses,  mules,  sheep,  &c.,  from  the  country  below. 

I  find  inside  the  original  government  inclosure,  as  I  am  credibly  in- 
lonned,  a  settler,  who  a  few  years  since  was  an  employ^  here,  and  who, 
by  some  unaccountable  means,  became  a  proprietor,  and  claims  160  acres, 
who  has  habitually  passed  to  and  fro  over  the  government  inclosure,  and 
whose  cattle  during  thepa^t  season,  as  I  am  credibly  informed,  destroyed 
at  \emt  2,000  bushels  government  wheat  in  the  field. 

I  am  also  credibly  informed  that  there  are  parties  located  upon  lands 
that  were  originally  inclosed  by  the  government ;  and  who  even  pro- 
pose to  claim,  under  "  swamp  and  overflowed  land  title,"  a  portion  of 
the  lands  now  cultivated  by  the  government ;  and  who,  by  virtue  of  such 
title,  have  heretofore  habitually  pastured  cattle  inside  the  government 
inclosure. 

In  my  judgment  the  entire  valley  is  not  now,  nor  never  has  been, 
necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Indians  now  here,  or  even  for  all 
in  the  State,  and  inasmuch  as  the  reservation  farm  is  now  located  north 
of  the  town  line,  I  respectfully  recommend  that  immediate  steps  be 
talten  to  secure  possession  of  all  the  land  in  the  northern  portion  of  the 
valley  lying  north  of  the  town  line  dividing  township  22  and  23,  run- 
ning east  on  said  line  to  the  north  branch,  and  west  to  the  south  or 
west  branch  of  Eel  Eiver;  that  the  reservation  include  all  the  lands 
aorth  of  said  line  with  the  boundaries  of  said  Eel  Eivers,  and  extending 
north  to  their  junction.  There  are  but  four  settlers  within  the  tract 
named,  and  the  cost  of  the  improvements  would  be  exceedingly  small, 
it  would  give  to  the  reservation  living  water,  and  also  fine  pasture  range 
for  cattle. 

I  respectfully  recommend  and  urge  this  in  behalf  of  this  agency  and 
the  Indians :  that  instead  of  a  reserve  from  sale  of  25,000  acres  of  land 
for  Indian  purposes,  now  filled  with  settlers  and  ranch-men,  graziers 
and  herdsmen  from  all  parts  of  the  State,  we  ask  a  small,  but  positive, 
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reservation,  in  law  and  in  fact.  Give  to  the  Indians  of  this  valley  but 
this  small  portion  of  their  old  home,  and  they  will  be  satisfied  and  cou- 
tented. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

•     J.  S.  STYLES, 
First  Lieutenant  United  States  Army^  Agent. 
Hon.  E.  8.  Parker, 

Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Fo.  30. 


HoopA  Valley  Indian  Reservation, 

September  5, 1869. 

Sir:  In  placing  before  you  this  report  it  will  of  necessity  be  brief 
and  perhaps  uninteresting,  owing  to  the  short  time  I  have  been  in  charjje. 

I  assumed  control  of  this  reservation  July  20,  1869,  relie\ing  Mr. 
William  H.  Pratt,  and  I  will  take  this  opportunity  of  saying  that  from 
evidence  abo  ut  me  I  believe  he  has  conducted  the  affairs  of  the  reservation 
with  marked  ability,  although  there  are  many  things  I  shall  endeavor  to 
change,  in  order  to  have  a  more  systematic  way  of  conducting  business, 
without  which  I  am  convinced  that  sooner  or  later  the  whole  system  of 
keeping  the  Indians  on  reservations,  so  far  as  relates  to  Indians  under 
my  charge,  must  result  in  failure. 

So  far  as  the  management  of  these  Indians  is  concerned,  there  is  no 
diflficulty  whatever.  Generally  speaking,  there  is  more  trouble  and  an- 
noyance from  the  settlers  about  the  reservation  than  from  the  Indians 
themselves — selling  whisky,  powder,  shot,  pistols,  and  even  guns. 

The  practice  of  the  Indians  carrying  arms  of  this  kind  has  been  suc- 
cessfully stopped  in  the  valley,  and  with  the  best  of  results,  for  they 
say,  "Chief  no  let  us  carry  um,  we  no  want  um.^ 

Between  some  of  the  tribes  on  the  reservation  there  are  old  fends. 
I  am  in  hopes  to  bring  about  a  settlement  between  them  without  their 
resorting  to  the  usual  mode  of  fighting.  I  have  had  but  one  occasion 
to  fear  any  trouble  between  the  whites  and  Indians :  that  wa«  in  the 
killing  of  Burnt  Eanch  Billy,  chief  of  that  ranch,  by  private  Andrew  Z. 
Cambell,  Twelfth  Infantry,  the  circumstances  of  which  are  fully  ex- 
plained by  the  accompanying  document  hereto  appended,  and  marked  N. 

A  heavy  rain  began  on  the  31st  of  last  month,  and  continued  for  three 
days  with  great  violence,  doing  considerable  damage  to  the  wheat  crop 
that  remained  unthreshed ;  at  least  one  thousand  (1,000)  bushels  will  be 
a  total  loss.  The  threshing  of  this  wheat  would  have  be^n  complete*! 
long  before  the  rain,  had  a  horse-power  been  procured  in  proi)er  time, 
and  I  am  informed  by  my  predecessor  that  timely  requisitions  were 
made  by  him.  As  soon  as  I  took  charge  I  represented  the  case  to  Bre- 
vet Major  GeneralJ.  B.  Mcintosh,  superintendent  Indian  affairs  for  this 
State,  and  a  good  power  was  procured  at  once ;  it  was  only  by  tlus  prompt 
action  that  the  whole  crop  was  saved  from  destruction. 

In  relation  to  schools,  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  of  little  use  to  estah* 
lish  one,  although  I  can  plainly  see  the  necessity,  but  without  a  pei^on 
of  the  finest  judgment  to  occupy  the  position  of  teacher,  any  attempt  in 
that  direction  must  naturally  result  in  failure,  as  the  pay  allowed  is  in- 
sufficient to  remunerate  even  an  apology  for  a  teacher.  In  this  con- 
nection I  will  speak  of  the  small  salary  allowed  all  of  the  employes. 
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satisfied  from  the  last  four  years'  experience,  of  which  I  hare  had  saper- 
yision  and  the  car4  of  the  Indians,  that  the  more  they  come  in  contact 
with,  and  adopt  the  customs  and  mode  of  living  of  the  whites,  the  more 
they  are  liable  to  disease,  and  the  more  fatal  will  be  the  attack. 

The  evils  resulting  fipom  the  frequent  use  of  whisl<y,  to  which  many 
are  addicted,  have  frequently  been  mentioned  in  former  reports;  and 
the  prosperity  of  the  reservation,  as  well  as  the  well-being  of  the  Incliauii, 
will  continue  to  be  retarded  materially  until  laws  are  enacted  and  en- 
forced that  will  prevent  the  daily  sale  of  spirituous  liquors  to  them  by 
unscrupulous  and  degraded  white  men.  Until  this  evil  is  remedied  and 
prevented,  the  labors  and  efforts  of  the  agent  for  the  improvement  and 
elevation  of  the  Indians  under  his  charge  will  be  retarded  and  ineffect- 
ive. Another  matter  is  retarding  the  i)ro8perity  and  advancement  of 
the  agency — that  is  the  location  of  the  reservation  on  rented  lands.  No 
reservation  can  become  a  final  success  under  this  policy ;  the  Indian? 
should  not  only  be  employed  in  raising  grain  for  subsistence^  bnt  in 
making  lasting  and  valuable  improvements,  good  and  durable  fences, 
raising  and  taking  care  of  stock.  There  is  sufficient  Indian  labor  on 
this  reservation,  which,  if  applied,  in  two  years  would  put  up  good  and 
substantial  buildings  and  fences,  and  would  return  to  the  government 
value  received,  in  improvements,  for  all  the  supplies  they  receive,  and 
all  the  expense  they  would  be  to  the  department.  They  would  be 
more  industrious,  more  hopeful,  and  much  less  whisky  would  be  drank 
if  their  labor  was  confined  to  the  reser\^ation.  The  agent  cannot  go 
forward  and  make  valuable  and  lasting  improvements  on  lands  rented 
from  year  to  year;  and  consequently  the  labor  of  the  Indians  is  only 
periodically  employed.  Six  adobe  dwellings  have  been  erected  for  the 
Manaches,  and  several  frame  dwellings  have  been  built  by  the  Tules. 
Comfortable  houses  sufficient  in  number  for  all  the  Indians  are  now  pro- 
vided. The  agent's  residence  is  an  old  unfinished  adobe  building  sadly 
in  want  of  repairs.  The  building  occupied  by  the  employes  is  still  in  a 
worse  condition.  The  agent  has  thought  it  best  not  to  expend  funds  in 
permanent  improvements  while  the  reservation  farm  is  rented  from  year 
to  year. 

The  yield  of  wheat  and  barley  on  the  land  cultivated  has  been  fair, 
considering  the  want  of  rain  late  in  the  season.  About  430  acres  of 
grain  was  sown,  50  acres  wa«  cut  for  hay,  the  balance  harvested,  pro- 
ducing 256,477  pounds  of  wheat  and  barley.  The  summer  crops,  pota- 
toes, onions,  beans  and  cabbage,  were  a  failure,  being  destroyed  by  the 
grasshoppers.  The  Indians  are  quiet,  peaileable,  and  well  disposed,  and 
are  becoming  proficient  in  all  kinds  of  farm  work.  The  school  tan^bt 
on  the  reservation  has  been  of  real  and  lasting  benefit ;  in  addition 
to  the  Indijins  learning  the  English  language,  and  its  first  rudiment*, 
sewing  and  making  garments,  washing  and  ironing  have  been  tan^bt 
them,  in  all  of  which  many  of  the  oldest  scholars  have  become  quite 
proficient,  as  well  as  many  of  the  Indian  women  who  have  not  attended 
school.  I  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  the  continuance  of  the  school 
at  the  reservation.  The  instructions  which  the  Indian  children  wonid 
receive  from  a  female  teacher  in  the  way  of  cle^vnliness,  neatness,  and 
morality,  aside  from  their  general  studies,  would  be  of  great  and  per- 
manent benefit  to  them,  and  to  the  Indian  families  with  which  they  are 
connected,  as  the  results  of  the  past  year  clearly  demonstrate. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant*, 

CHAELES  MALTBY, 
Agent  Tule  River  Indian  ReservaUon^  CaUf&rnia. 

Hon.  E.  S.  Pabkee, 

Commissioner  Indian  Affairs, 
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No.  32. 

Indian  Agency, 
Tulle  River  J  Cal,  September  9, 1869. 

SiB:  In  conformity  with  paragraph  3  of  circular  dated  Department 
of  the  Interior,  Office  Indian  Affairs,  June,  1869, 1  have  the  honor  to 
submit  a  report  of  the  condition  of  the  Indians  under  my  charge  since 
August  7,  1869. 

Sanitary  condition  good.  A  few  cases  of  fever  and  ague  and  inter- 
fflittent  fevers  have  occurred  since  taking  charge.  Generally  their  health 
is  good.    No  births  or  deaths  have  occurred. 

I  learn  that  several  tribes,  viz :  the  Kowsis,  Yowkies,  Wachamnis,  Mo- 
nos,  and  Tejous  are  roaming  at  large  through  this  section  of  country. 
As  they  never  have  been  compelled  to  live  on  the  reservation,  they  im- 
agine that  they  have  no  right  here,  and  they  prefer  living  away  from 
here,  as  they  obtain  work  from  farmers,  stock  owners,  &c.  The  Ma- 
nache  Indians,  who  formerly  livedhere,  have  nearly  all  left  and  are  living 
somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  Owens  River.  Those  had  left  previous  to 
my  taking  charge ;  cause  supposed  to  be,  in  consequence  of  the  number 
of  deaths  among  them  caused  by  measles  during  last  year. 

The  Tule  Indians,  of  whom  there  are  present  two  hundred  and  seventeen 
and  absent  in  the  mountains,  gathering  acorns  and  hunting,  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty,  are  a  very  industrious  people.  The  majority  of  them 
understand  farming,  but  it  is  against  their  will  that  they  do  any  work 
on  the  place,  as  they  consider  that  government  should  allow  them  to 
cultivate  for  themselves.  They  wish  to  remain  here  and  are  very  much 
afraid  of  being  moved  away. 

J  respectfully  recommend  the  purchase  of  this  place  and  a  division 
made  among  them  of  the  lands;  also  the  erection  of  suitable  buildings 
for  agent  and  employes. 

Since  August  7  have  had  Indians  employed  making  adobes,  of  which 
they  have  made  six  thousand  five  hundred;  commenced  laying  stone 
foundations  for  temporary  quarters  for  employes  September  1. 

Average  force  of  Indians  employed  per  day  twenty-five.  Under  the 
8ux>erintendence  of  the  carpenter  and  blacksmith  (employes)  they  have 
worke<l  admirably. 

A  school-house  and  teacher  are  very  much  needed,  and  several  have 
a.sked  me  for  the  same.  I  find  that  some  of  them  know  the  alphabet  per- 
fectly well. 

To  place  the  agent's  house  *in  a  comfortable  and  safe  condition,  and 
to  complete  employes'  quarters,  the  sum  of  lihree  hundred  and  fifty  dol- 
lars will  be  required. 

Very  respectfully,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  H.  PURCELL, 
First  Lieut.  United  States  Army^  Indian  Agent 
Hon.  E.  S.  Parker, 

Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs* 


No.  33. 


Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  September  30, 1869. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  condition 
of  the  Indians  under  my  charge: 
I  have  been  acting  as  special  agent  for  the  Mission  and  Goahuila 
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Indians  five  years,  and  daring  that  time  have  forwarded  to  the  Com- 
missioner of  Indiad  Afiairs  at  Washington  det^led  reports  of  the  con- 
dition and  wants  of  the  Indians  ot  ^uthern  California,  showing  the 
number  and  locality  of  each  tribe,  recommending  the  establishment  of  a 
reservation  to  which  the  Indians  could  be  taken  as  they  became  crowded 
out  of  their  homes  by  the  white  settlers. 

I  presume  that  one  reason  why  nothing  has  been  done  for  these  In- 
dians is,  they  have  been  peaceable  and  caused  the  government  no  troo- 
ble,  and  consequently  have  been  almost  entirely  neglected. 

I  now  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  present  condi- 
tion of  the  Mission  and  Goahuila  Indians  of  Southern  California: 

The  Mission  Indians  are  the  remnant  of  those  Indians  who  were 
christianized  by  the  Catholic  priests  who  founded  the  missions  in  Cal- 
ifornia, and  by  them  were  brought  into  a  state  of  semi-civilization.  The 
Indians  were  the  principal  workers  in  erecting  those  extensive  piles  of 
buildings  which,  though  now  in  ruins^  attest  the  energy  and  persever- 
ance of  the  founders. 

The  Indians  were  also  taught  to  work  and  cultivate  the  soil,  and  ex- 
tensive tracts  of  land  were  cultivated  by  the  priests  with  Indian  labor, 
and  the  proceeds  dealt  out  to  them  in  regular  rations.  Upon  the  se<*u- 
larization  of  the  missions  by  the  Mexican  (Spanish)  government,  the 
Indians  t^onnected  with  them  were  turned  loose  to  shift  for  themselves. 
Many  of  them,  no  doubt,  returned  to  their  wild  state,  but  a  large  por- 
tion of  them  established  themselves  in  small  villages  or  ^^  rancherias** 
in  different  parts  of  Los  Angeles,  San  Diego,  and  San  Bernardino  Comi- 
ties, and  maintained  themselves  by  cultivating  a  little  corn  or  wheat 
where  small  patches  of  irrigable  land  could  be  found,  and  by  working 
as  servants  on  the  ranches  or  in  the  vineyards.  Many  of  the  Mission 
Indians  are  living  on  lands  belonging  to  individuals,  and  have  no  claim 
to  the  ground  they  occupy  should  the  owners  see  fit  to  demand  posses- 
sion.  Others  are  located  on  public  land  where  they  have  been  all  their 
lives,  but  the  rapid  influx  of  settlers  is  fast  crowding  them  out,  and  they 
will  soon  be  homeless. 

The  San  Diego  Mission  Indians  number  from  fifteen  hundred  to  two 
thousand,  old  and  young,  and  are  nearly  all  within  the  county  of  San 
Diego.  The  San  Louis  Mission  Indians  are.  nearly  all  to  be  found  in 
Los  Angeles  County,  and  number  about  six  hundred  men,  women,  and 
children.  Kearly  all  these  Indians  could  be  gradually  brought  into  a 
reservation,  and  in  a  very  shoit  time  would  become  self-sustaining. 

The  Coahuila^  speak  a  different  language,  and  although  partially 
civilized  are  distinct  from  the  Mission  Indians.  A  few  of  them  are  chri:^ 
tianized,  but  the  largest  portion  retain  all  their  old  superstition.  They 
have  strong  faith  in  their  ^^  medicine  men''  and  a  great  veneration  fur 
the  raven  and  coyote. 

They  inhabit  principally  a  tract  of  countrj'^  about  eighty  miles  east 
from  San  Bernardino,  and  known  as  the  Cabeson  Valley,  and  their  vil- 
lages are  on  or  near  the  road  leading  to  La  Paz,  on  the  Colorado  Riven^ 
The  name  of  the  head  chief  is  Cabeson,  (or  big  head.)  He  is  an  old  man, 
and  the  interpreter  Martin  is  really  the  head-man.  There  are  thirteen 
villages,  each  having  a  captain ;  but  I  have  found  that  the  captains  have 
very  little  authority.  The  country  they  inhabit  is  nearly  all  a  desert. 
There  are  a  few  springs,  near  which  the  Indians  cultivate  a  little  com. 
wheat,  and  barley,  but  the  quantity  raised  is  very  limited,  and  the  In- 
dians live  principally  by  what  they  can  obtiain  from  those  who  travel 
through  their  country,  and  upon  the  wild  seeds  and  roots  they  are  able 
to  collect. 
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Another  branch  of  this  tribe,  numbering  abont  fopr  hundred,  occupy 
a  tract  of  country  lyin^  in  the  mountains,  about  forty  miles  southeast 
from  San  Bernardino,  and  known  as  the  Goahuila  Valley^  Their  head 
chief  is  Manuel  Largo.  His  principal  residence  is  at  Agna  Caliente, 
(warm  springs.)  He  has  five  villages  under  his  authority.  They  live- 
principaUy  upon  wild  seeds,  which  they  gather  in  the  mountains,  and  a 
few  of  them  cultivate  a  little  com  and  have  a  few  horses  and  cattle. 
Many  of  the  young  men  and  women  visit  the  towns  and  settlements, 
and  obtain  employment  as  house  servants,  or  work  on  the  ranches  or  in 
the  vineyards. 

I  am  satisfied  if  they  were  gathered  into  a  reservation  and  put  under 
the  direction  of  a  competent  person,  they  would  soon  become  self-sus- 
taining. 

I  had  the  honor  of  accompanying  the  present  superintendent  of  Indian 
affikirs,  General  J.  B.  Mcintosh,  on  his  late  tour  of  inspection  of  the 
condition  of  the  Mission  Indians  of  Southern  California,  and  I  hope, 
throagh  his  representations,  to  see  a  reservation  established  for  the 
Mission  and  Coahuila  Indians  at  a  very  early  day. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  Q.  A.  STANLEY, 
Special  Agent  for  Mission  Indians. 

Hon.  E.  S.  Pabkeb, 

Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


No.  34. 


Office  of  Indian  Affairs, 
San  Franciscoj  Calj  August  1,  1869. 

Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  to  the  department  that  in  pursuance 
of  an  act  of  Congress  passed  July  27,  18G8,  authorizing  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  Smith  Biver  Indian  farm,  in  Del  Norte  County,  and  the  re- 
moval of  the  Indians  and  government  property  to  Hoopa  Valley  Indian 
reservation  in  Klamath  County,  (or  to  Bound  Valley,  as  might  be 
deemed  most  advisable,)  I  proceeded  to  Smith  Biver  last  November, 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  some  preliminary  steps  toward  the  accom- 
plishment of  that  object. 

In  undertaking  a  task  so  important  in  its  results  and  so  expensive  in 
its  execution,  I  labored  under  many  embarrassments,  and  felt  that  the 
exigencies  of  the  service  required  that  I  should  take  some  responsibil- 
ities without  waiting  for  more  si>ecific  instructions  or  further  legislation. 
I  had  asked  for  an  appropriation  of  five  thousand  dollars  to  defray  the 
ordinary  expenses  of  removal,  without  being  able  at  that  time  to  antici- 
pate any  extra  expense  for  the  capture  of  runaway  Indians. 

Congress  had  appropriated  three  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  only. 

On  my  arrival  at  Smith  Biver  I  learned  from  the  agent,  Henry  Or- 
man,  jr.,  that  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  Indians  at  that  place 
had  become  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  removal,  and  had  escaped  into 
Hnmboldt  County.  OthiBrs  had  attempted  to  leave  the  agency,  and  had 
been  captured  and  brought  back — ^Ibrty  at  one  time,  and  several  smaller 
bands  at  other  times. 

Winter  was  approaching,  and  the  time  for  plowing  and  seeding  at 
Hoopa  reservation  close  at  hand. 

We  needed  at  that  place  all  the  Smith  Biver  teams  and  the  best 
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working  Indians.  I  had  determined  to  reduce  the  cash  expenses  by  a 
largely  increased  i^upply  of  reservation  products,  and  to  aeoeompliiih 
this  desired  object  no  time  was  to  be  lost  in  the  transfer. 

There  were  many  potential  reasons  for  haste  in  the  removal :  Fim. 
The  lease  for  the  Smith  River  farm  was  about  to  expii*e,  and  ought  not 
to.  have  been  renewed  for  another  year  under  any  pretense.  Secondly. 
The  Indians  were  sickly  and  had  become  dissatisfied  with  their  temporary 
home  at  Smith  Eiver,  and  anxious  to  get  away  to  their  old  mountain 
ranges  and  rustic  homes.  To  prevent  ftirther  disorganization  among 
them,  it  seemed  to  be  an  imperative  necessity  not  only  to  remove  them 
and  their  effects,  with  the  government  property,  to  Hoopa  without 
delay,  but  also  to  gather  in  ^1  their  absconding  friends  and  relative? 
from  Mad  and  Eel  Rivers  in  Humboldt  County. 

I  immediately  resolved  to  break  up  the  Smith  Biver  establismeut  a:^ 
soon  as  practicable,  and  remove  whatever  property  might  conduce  to 
the  interest  of  the  Hoopa  reserve,  and  sell  the  balance  at  public 
auction. 

The  route  from  the  former  to  the  latter  place  is  by  a  devious  mountain 
trail,  probably  the  most  difficult  on  the  Pacific  coast  to  travel  or  drive 
stock  over. 

There  were  many  rivers  and  mountain  streams  to  cross,  and  a  portion 
of  the  way  led  us  along  the  sea  beach,  utterly  impassable  except  at  low 
tide  and  in  moderate  weather. 

The  first  twenty  miles  only,  from  Smith  Eiver  to  the  foot  of  the  first 
range  of  mountains,  had  ever  been  traveled  with  wagons.  The  entire 
dis^nce  from  there  to  Hoopa  was  but  a  serpentine  trail  through  moon* 
tain  fastnesses,  deep  gorges,  and  over  rocky  clifis. 

I  employed  John  Chapman,  of  Humboldt  County,  an  exi>erience«i 
mountaineer,  well  acquainted  with  the  route,  with  the  crossings,  and 
with  the  various  tribes  of  Indians,  through  whose  country  we  were 
obliged  to  pass,  to  a<;t  as  special  Indian  agent  or  conductor  in  the 
matt-er  of  removal  of  Indians  and  stock.  He  is  a  good  inter|>i^ter,  an 
experienced  guide,  and  packer.  He  furnished  a  train  of  pack  mules  and 
several  practical  packers,  who  were  instructed  to  join  us  at  Smith  River 
m  a  week's  tiipe. 

We  reached  the  Smith  River  Indian  agency  on  the  27th  day  of  No- 
vember, 18G8,  and  found  many  cumbrous  articles  of  public  property, 
besides  numerous  small  articles  of  little  value,  which  could  not  be  moved 
to  the  advantage  of  the  government. 

I  immediately  posted  notices  in  several  public  places,  throughout  the 
county,  that  I  would  sell  at  public  aution,  on  the  2d  day  of  December 
foUowing. 

On  that  day  a  great  number  of  persons  were  in  attendance,  desiiwi? 
of  bidding,  who  represented  that  there  was  but  little  mbney  in  the  val- 
ley, and  they  could  only  bid  on  small  articles,  unless  I  would  agree  to 
take  neat  cattle  in  payment. 

There  was  an  old  threshing  machine, «  reaper,  and  several  old  wagoni^ 
and  other  heavy  articles,  that  had  been  in  use  nine  years,  for  which  1 
could  get  no  offer,  except  upon  the  proposition  to  pay  in  cattle. 

Inasmuch  as  I  nad  government  stock  to  drive,  and  it  seemed  qnite 
apparent  that  I  could  drive  more  with  it,  at  comparatively  small  extra 
expense,  and  that  this  would  be  infinitely  better  for  the  Indian  deiwirt- 
ment  than  to  attempt  the  removal  of  property  that  was  not  worth  the 
cost  of  transportation,  I  consented  to  the  proposal. 

The  bidding  was  quite  lively  for  about  three  hours,  when  a  heavy  rain- 
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stonn  interrupted  the  sale,  and  it  was  postponed  until  the  15th  day  of 
January  following,  and  full  notice  given  of  the  same. 

At  the  last-mentioned  sale  we  were  obliged  to  include,  among  other 
things,  thirteen  head  of  wild  stock  cattle,  and  eight  calves,  some  of  which 
^e  had  failed  to  get  off  an  island,  on  account  of  high  water;  and  the 
halance  got  away  from  the  band,  and  ran  back  after  we  started  for 
fioopa.  There  was  also  an  old  ox,  too  poor  to  drive,  and  an  old  blind 
mole. 

The  total  amount  realized  from  both  sales  of  Smith  River  property,  as 
you  win  perceive  from  the  certificates  forwarded  to  the  department,  was 
13,650  73,  coin. 

The  sales  were  conducted  upon  a  coin  basis,  to  suit  the  convenience 
and  conform  to  the  judgment  of  bidders,  but  with  a  distinct  under* 
standing  that  greenbacks  would  be  taken  at  seventy-three  cents^  the 
carrent  price  at  that  time. 
Total  amount  of  sales,  as  rendered  in  currency,  was  $5,001. 
The  whole  sum  is  accounted  for  in  my  account  current  as  if  actually 
received,  and  vouchers  are  rendered  for  the  stock  taken  at  its  appraised 
value,  and  made  out  simultaneously  with  the  certificates  of  sale. 

I  hope  this  arrangement  will  be  satisfactory  to  the  department,  as  we 
realized  much  more  for  the  public  proi)erty  sold  in  this  way  than  we 
possibly  could  have  done  in  any  other  manner. 

The  stock  which  we  succeeded  in  getting  through  to  Hoopa  Valley 
was  worth  at  least  thirty  per  cent,  more  at  that  place  than  at  Smith 
River. 

We  found  it  no  easy  task  to  move  Indians,  cattle,  horses,  colts,  and  a 
pack-mule  train,  all  at  the  same  time,  over  a  narrow  mountain  trail ; 
consequently,  Mr.  Chapman,  Henry  Orman,  jr.,  the  agent  at  Smith 
£iver,  and  myself  were  frequently  separated,  each  having  about  as  much 
responsibility  as  a  division  commander. 

The  sick  and  blind  Indians,  (thirty-eight  in  number,)  besides  a  portion 
of  the  baggage,  were  hauled  from  Smith  Kiver  to  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tains, in  wagons.  This  was  about  twenty  miles,  and  as  far  as  wagons 
conld  go ;  from  thence  to  the  Klamath  River  (a  distance  of  twenty-four 
miles)  the  sick  were  carried  in  boxes,  packed  on  each  side  cf  a  mule,  as 
we  Califomians  carry  smoked  bacon  or  salmon. 

From  the  mouth  of  the  Klamath  the  sick  were  taken  in  Indian 
canoes  up  that  river  to  its  junction  with  the  Trinity,  and  then  up  the 
Trinity  River  to  Hoopa  reservation. 

The  balance  of  the  Indians,  together  with  the  train  of  pack  mules,  the 
government  horses,  colts,  and  cattle,  were  driven  over  the  mountains, 
a  distance  of  about  ninety  miles  further,  making  a  total  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty-four  miles. 

We  were  overtaken  with  severe  storms  before  we  got  through,  and 
lost  some  calves  and  weak  cattle  in  the  surf.  Some  others  were  lost  by 
sliding  down  the  rugged  cliffs.  Only  one  Indian  died  on  the  trip.  An 
M  man,  aboat  eighty  or  ninety  years.of  age,  who  had  been  an  invalid 
Tor  many  years,  begged  to  be  earned  on  the  backs  of  Indians  in  a  basket 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Redwood  River,  which  he  said  was  his  birth-place, 
that  he  might  die  there.  He  was  so  carried  by  three  stalwart  Indians, 
whom  I  hired  for  that  special  service.  This  feeble  old  man  could  not 
endure  the  ugly  motion  of  a  pack  mule,  and  preferred  the  primitive 
mode  of  conveyance. 

He  reached  the  home  of  his  childhood  and  lived  but  two  days  longer. 
A  smaU  detachment  of  his  friends  were  left  with  him  to  attend  the 
borial  rites,  and  afterward  weni  on  to  Hoopa. 
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Of  the  Indians  foaad  at  Smith  Eiver  on  the  27 ih  day  of  November, 
we  succeeded  in  getting  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  through  to  Hoopa 
Valley.  Ninety -five  of  the  runaway  Indians  were  afterward  collected 
in  Humboldt  County  and  taken  to  the  same  reservation,  making  an  ag- 
gregate of  three  hundred  and  twenty. 

The  first  appropriation  of  thirty-five  hundred  dollars  for  the  removal 
of  Smith  Biver  Indians  was  placed  to  my  credit.  The  additional 
twenty-five  hundred  dollars  made  at  the  last  session  of  Congress,  to 
meet  deficiencies  growing  out  of  the  runaways,  and  consequent  increa^ 
expense  in  removal,  was  remitted  to  my  successor. 

The  whole  amount  of  money  expended  in  the  removal  of  Indians  and 
public  property,  including  the  expense  of  collecting  the  runaway  Indi- 
ans in  Humboldt  County  and  removing  them  to  Hoopa  Valley,  was 
$6,284  93.  Of  this  sum,  General  Mcintosh  has  paid  out  $2,089  U  of 
the  $2,500  in  his  hands  belonging  to  the  removal  funds,  having  still  in 
his  possession  $410  36. 

I  have  paid  on  account  of  removal  $4,195  29,  making  $695  29  in  ex- 
cess of  the  $3,500,  which  excess  I  borrowed  from  the  funds  in  my  po**- 
session  realized  from  the  sale  of  public  property  at  Smith  River.  Thi!$ 
property  belongs  to  the  general  or  purchase  fund. 

I  had  reason  to  believe,  and  confidently  expected,  the  $2,500  last  ap- 
propriated would  be  immediately  placed  to  my  credit,  to  meet  the  de- 
ficiencies which  were  but  partially  realized  when  that  appropriation  was 
made. 

I  have  explained  the  whole  matter  to  my  successor,  and  requested  him 
to  apply  the  $410  36  in  his  hands  to  reimburse  the  purchase  fund  to 
that  extent. 

If  this  were  done,  it  would  leave  the  exx>enditures  for  removal  odIt 
$284  93  in  excess  of  the  two  appropriations  for  the  removal  of  Indians. 
General  Mcintosh  desires  me  to  ask  your  instructions  upon  the  subject. 

The  whole  business  of  removal  and  collecting  runaway  Indians  \i^ 
been  conducted  economically,  and  has  been  attended  with  great  hard- 
ships. It  is  an  utter  impossibility  for  any  superintendent  or  agent  to 
accurately  estimate  the  cost  of  such  an  undertaking  in  advance^  and  it 
would  certainly  be  very  awkward  to  stop  in  the  midst  of  it  for  the  want 
of  funds  belonging  to  that  specific  object.  It  will  be  perceived  that  some 
of  the  items  of  expenditure,  under  the  head  of  removal  of  Indians,  are 
properly  chargeable  to  the  general  or  purchase  fund,  such  as  blankets 
purchased  Ifor  Indians  who  were  totally  destitute,  and  must  necessarily 
have  them  on  a  winter's  march  over  snow-clad  mountains ;  also  hard 
bread  and  other  subsistence  for  Indians  at  their  rendezvous  in  Areata, 
awaiting  removal  to  Hoopa,  with  the  balance  that  was  brought  up  from 
Eel  Kiver. 

A  large  quantity  of  these  stores  was  still  on  hand  when  the  train 
reached  Hoopa  Valley,  and  was  distributed  among  all  of  the  Indians 
on  the  reservation. 

These  items  were  so  interwovjBu  witli  the  removal  expenses,  that  I 
could  not  well  separate  them,  and  the  whole  amount  has  been  paid. 

Collecting  runaway  Indians  and  subsisting  them  while  in  transit  to 
the  reservations  have  always  been  regarded  by  the  Indian  department 
as  a  legitimq.te  item  to  be  paid  out  of  the  general  or  the  incidental  fund, 
as  the  exigencies  of  the  service  may  demand. 

I  would  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  my  report  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30, 1869,  for  some  statistical  information  relative  to  the  e^ 
sential  benefits  to  the  department,  in  having  the  Smith  Biver  Indian 
establishment  broken  up  at  as  early  a  period  as  practicable. 
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I  liope,  therefore,  I  shall  be  excused  for  any  apparent  irref^iilarity  in 
ro;janl  to  the  disbarsenientn. 

Most  sincerely  and  truly,  your  obedient  servant, 

B.  C.  WHITING, 
Superintendent  Indian  Affairs^  CuUf(yiiua, 
Hon.  K.  S.  Pauker, 

Commiftffioner  Indian  Affairs, 


No.  35. 


(3FFICE  Superintendent  Indian  Affairs, 

San  Franci4iC0j  Cal.j  August  25,  1869. 

Sir:  In  obedience  to  the  instructions  contained  in  your  letter  of  the 
isth  of  June,  1869, 1  have  the  honor  to  report  that  I  have  just  returned 
from  an  inspection  of  the  Mission  Indians  located  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  State.  I  left  San  Francisco  on  the  morning  of  the  5th  in- 
stant for  Los  Angeles,  where  I  arrived  on  Saturday  morning,  the  7th 
instant.  Here  I  awaited  the  arrival  of  Mr.  J.  Q.  A.  Stanley,  who  has 
lHH.*n  acting  as  special  agent  for  the  Mission  Indians,  and  wlio  was  out 
'»f  town  when  I  arrived.  I  did  not  see  him  until  the  morning  of  the  9th 
instant.  I  made  arrangements  to  start  early  Monday  morning  for 
Teniecula.  As  there  was  no  public  conveyance  running  to  that  place, 
I  pro(nire<l  a  carriage  and  started  on  Monday  morning,  making  nearly 
an  <*asterly  course  to  the  San  Clabriel  liiver,  which  we  crossed  near  El 
Monte,  thence  by  way  of  the  Chino  ranch.  After  leaving  the  Chino 
ranch,  our  course  lay  more  to  the  southeast,  which  we  continued  until 
wp  arrived  at  the  Laguna  Temecula,  thence  southeasterly  to  Temecula, 
\\here  we  anived  about  11  a.  m.,  on  Wednesday,  the  11th  instant,  dis- 
tance from  Los  Angeles  about  ninety  miles.  1  immediately  s(Mit  off  a 
runner  to  Manuel  Cota,  who  is  chief  of  all  the  Indians  in  that  vicinity. 
Manuel  was  at  Palo  and  did  not  arrive  until  about  5  p.  m.  In  talking 
^Mtli  him,  (whom  I  found  to  be  quite  intelligent,)  he  expressed  the 
••I>iuion  that  whenever  the  government  selected  a  reservation  as  a  home 
tur  the  Indians,  he  thought  that  most  of  them  would  be  willing  to  be 
«»»ncentrated  upon  it,  and  live  there  nnd  cultivate  the  soil;  but  that 
"uuiy  of  them  would  dislike  to  give  up  their  i>reseiit  location,  where 
iiey  are  doing  well,  to  go  upon  a  reservation.  He  also  said  that  what- 
•ver the  govenunent  wanted  them  to  do,  they  would  do,  and  if  it  was 
'l^ided  that  they  should  go  upon  a  reservation,  they  would  do  so.  That 
afternoon  I  made  an-juigements  for  saddle-horses  to  start  early  next 
niorning  for  Palo,  where  we  anived  about  half  past  seven  a.  m.  I 
I'Miketl  over  the  valley  of  Palo  very  critically.  The  valley  is  about  one 
nult*  in  width  by  threeor  tour  milesin  length,  running  ne«nrly  east  and  west, 
ami  is  watered  by  the  head- waters  of  the  San  Luis  Ray  Hiver.  In  the 
<Iry  seaso]i  the  riVer  runs  to  nearly  op])Osite  the  old  I*ah)  mission  and 
tlien  disappears  in  the  ssind.  The  valley  is  surrounded  by  a  high  range 
•»t  mountains  about  fifteen  hundred  feet  high.  A  very  great  deal  of  the 
land  is  not  suitable  for  cidti  vation,  being  very  rocky  and  gravelly.  There 
»N  however,  considerable  land  on  th(»  south  side  of  the  river  which  is 
r:»HKl,  and  snsce]>tible  of  cultivation.  It  will  raise  corn,  wheat,  barley, 
ami  other  grains.  I  should  judge  there  was  between  eight  hunared  ana 
«»ne  thousand  acres  wliich  might  be  cidtivated.  There  is  some  timber  in 
thr  valley,  but  not  a  gre^it  deal.    Palo  lies  a  little  southwest  of  Temec- 
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ula,  and  is  distant  about  t«n  miles.    At  present  there  are  fifty  In- 
dians li\ing  there.    In  looking  it  all  over,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  tbat 
Palo  was  not  a  suitable  place  for  a  reservation  to  contain  the  Mission 
Indians.    So  far  as  I  coidd  get  correct  information,  the  Mission  Indians 
comprise  the  San  Luis  Ray  Indians,  who  number  about  six  hundred,  tbe 
San  Diego  Indians,  who  number  from  twelve  hundred  to  fifteen  hundred, 
and  the  Ooahuila  Indians,  who  number  from  fifteen  hundred  to  sixteen 
hundred.    If  one-half  of  these  Indians  could  be  concentrated  upon  a 
reservation,  the  Palo  would  be  too  limited  both  in  its  extent  and  it.'^ 
available  agricidtural  land  for  a  reserv'ation.    After  thoroughly  inspect- 
ing Palo,  at  half  past  eleven  a.  m.,  of  the  same  day,  I  started  for  the 
valley  of  San  Pasqual,  which  lies  a  little  southeast  of  Palo,  and  is  dis 
tant  from  it  nearly  twenty-five  miles.    Tlie  route  is  not  accessible  for 
wagons,  being  a  mountain  tract  and  in  many  places  very  steep.    I  ar 
rived  at  San  Pasqual  about  7  o'clock  p.  m.,  of  the  12th  instant,  tbor 
oughly  tired  out,  having  ridden  nearly  thirty-five  miles  on  horseback. 
The  next  morning  early,  I  inspected  the  San  Pasqual  valley.    It  is  a 
beautiful  valley,  lying  in  townships  twelve  and  thirteen,  ranges  one  and 
two  east  of  the  San  Bernardino  meridian,  and  thirty  miles  northeast  ot 
San  Diego.    It  is  about  four  miles  long  and  one  and  one-half  mile  wide. 
It  is  watered  by  the  San  Bernardino  River,  which  was  running  a  fair 
stream  of  water.    In  the  winter  there  is  great  abundance.     The  valley 
runs  in  an  easterly  and  westerly  direction.    By  proper  efforts,  darns 
could  be  made  which  would  catch  the  water  running  from  the  canons,  to 
supply  the  valley  when  there  is  a  scarcity  in  the  river.    The  soil  is 
rich  and  susceptible  of  raising  corn,  wheat,  barley,  and  all  kinds  of  vines 
and  vegetables.    I  should  estimate  that  there  were  at  least  two  thou- 
sand acres  of  land,  which,  if  properly  cultivated,  would  yield  large  croi^s. 
There  is  no  timber  in  the  vallev,  but  there  is  small  oak  timber  to  be  had 
in  the  heads  of  the  different  ca&ons.    There  is  plenty  of  clay  soil  to  make 
adobe  houses.    There  are  at  present  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  tw(i 
San  Diego  Indians  living  in  the  valley.    The  white  settlers,  however, 
are  coming  in  constantly,  and  it  will  require  prompt  action  to  prevent 
the  whites  from  crowding  the  Indians  out.    This  place  is  by  all  ^u\ins 
the  most  suitable  for  a  reservation  that  I  have  seen.    I  do  not  tbink 
it  is  large  enough  for  all  the  Mission  Indians,  provide<l  they  wer\* 
all  collected  together,  but  I  should  think  fifteen  hundred  Indians  conld 
be  provided  for  there.    Just  west  of  this  valley,  and  separated  from  it^ 
by  a  low  range  of  foot-hills,  lies  what  is  called  the  "  Hidden  Ranch." 
owned  by  Messrs.  Wolfskill,  who  bought  it  one  or  two  years  ago.    It 
containsabout  twelve  thousand  or  thirteen  thousand  acres.     It  is  one  ot 
the  finest  situations  that  I  have  seen  on  my  trip.    If  the  government 
could  secure  that  tract  of  land  in  connection  with  San  Pasqual  Yalley. 
it  would  make  a  reservation  sufficiently  large  to  take  care  of  all  the  l« 
dians  in  southern  California.    It  is  fairly  timbered,  and  tbe  soil  seems 
very  rich  and  fertile.    I  am  informed  that  the  valley  of  San  Pa.squal  is 
public  land,  which  has  not  yet  been  divided  into  sections.    If  this  is  tho 
case,  I  woidd  earnestly  .advise  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  immeili- 
ately  withdraw  that  valley  from  the  list  of  public  lands  for  settlement,  .ind 
reserve  it  for  Indian  purposes.    The  southern  i)art  of  this  State  is  beiiij: 
fast  settled  by  the  white  people,  and  at  present  there  is  scarcely  a  vallev 
where  you  will  not  find  white  settlers.    The  following  i>er8ons  are  at 
present  squatting  on  the  public  lands  in  San  Pasqual,  viz : 

Peter  Able,  an  American ;  John  Moore,  American ;  Juan  Osuna,  Cal 
ifomia^  Juan  Diego  Osuna,  California;  Daniel  Kinnester,  American; 
Estaven  Soto,  California;  3os6  Juan,  Sonora  Indian;  Jesus  Morania. 
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California ;  Moses  Manassa,  Juw ;  Job6  Morauii^,  California ;  Domecio 
Espinoza,  Califomia ;  Juau  Minto,  California ;  Lebrado  Silva,  Califor- 
nia; Boswell  Trask,  American.    Many  of  them  have  no  improvements 
of  anj  value.    Moses  Manassa  has  an  adobe  store-house,  about  twenty 
acres  of  corn  inclosed,  and  one  frame  horse-shed.    I  think  his  improve- 
ments are  greater  than  those  of  any  other  person  in  the  valley.    If  you 
determine  to  withdraw  this  valley  from  the  list  of  public  lands  for  set- 
tlement, I  would  advise  that  an  early  survey  be  made  of  it  by  the  sur- 
rejor  general,  and  that  the  survey  be  made  to  include  all  the  lands  from 
hifltop  to  hill-top,  so  that  no  white  settlers  may  occupy  the  heights  for 
the  porpose  of  directing  the  water  from  its  proper  channel,  or  for  any 
purpose  whatever.    The  hills  are  necessary  to  the  reservation,  also  for 
the  timber  they  contain.    If  this  valley  is  set  apart  for  a  reservation, 
eveiy  white  person  should  be  removed  from  the  valley,  and  the  sooner 
the  better.    My  opinion  so  far  is,  that  the  settlers  have  degraded  instead 
of  elevating  the  Indians;  they  care  nothing  for  them  except  so  far  as  they 
can  use  them  to  advance  their  purposes.    I  therefore  resi)ectftilly  urge 
upon  tiie  department  that  they  will  decide  promptly  what  disposition  is 
to  be  made  of  the  white  settlers  now  located  on  the  public  lands  in  San 
Pasqual  Valley,  provided  they  determine  to  locate  a  reservation  there; 
they  should  all  be  removed  by  the  1st  of  November,  for  I  find  upon 
inquuy  that  the  Indians  can  be  concentrated  on  a  reservation  in  three 
months'  time.    It  is  important  also,  if  the  Indians  are  to  raise  a  crop  for 
next  year,  that  they  should  be  upon  the  land  before  the  1st  day  of  Janu- 
ary next.    After  having  inspected  San  Pasqual,  I  returned  that  night 
to  Palo.    On  the  morning  of  the  14:th,  I  again  rode  over  a  portion  of  the 
Palo  VsOley ;  but  did  not  change  the  impression  I  had  formed  of  it  for  a 
reservation.    I  then  returned  to  Temecula,  and  at  3  o'clock  p.  m.  1 
started  for  the  Coahuila  Valley,  going  by  way  of  Ahuenga,  which  is  on 
the  direct  road  to  Fort  Yuma.    I  stopped  at  Ahuenga  on  the  night  of 
the  14th  instant,  and  started  early  on  the  morning  of  the  15th  instant, 
and  arrived  at  the  Coahuila  about  noon.     Here  I  had  a  talk  with 
Manuel  Largo,  who  is  considered  the  head  chief  of  the  Coahuila  Indians 
this  Ade  of  the  Cabeson  Valley.    He  expressed  a  willingness  to  go  on  a 
reservation  whenever  the  government  provided  one,  and  said  his  Indiana 
would  go  with  him.    The  valley  where  he  and  his  people  are  living  is  on 
the  San  Jacinto  Mountains,  thirty  miles  nearly  due  east  from  Temecula, 
and  forty  miles  northeast  from  San  Pasquaif.    There  is  some  fair  land 
there ;  but  the  valley  is  by  no  means  suitable  for  a  reservation.    Already 
there  are  four  white  settlers  in  that  valley,  and  others  are  seeking  to  get 
in.   I  left  the  valley  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  and  returned  that  night  to  Teme- 
oila.    The  next  day  I  had  a  talk  with  about  one  hundred  Ladians,  who 
had  collected  at  Temecula,  and  they  all  expressed  a  willingness  to  go 
ppon  a  reservation.    I  explained  to  them  that  they  could  not  live  in 
idleness  upon  a  reservation,  but  that  they  would  be  obliged  to  work  in 
«rder  to  sustain  themselves,  with  which  they  all  seemed  to  be  satisfied. 
At  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  on  the  16th  instant,  I  left  Temecula  for  Los  Angeles, 
which  place  I  reached  on  Wednesday,  the  18th,  and  was  detained  there 
**^*eral  days,  waiting  the  departure  of  the  steamer  for  San  Francisco. 
1  arrived  in  San  Francisco  on  the  24th  instant. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  B.  MCINTOSH, 
Bvt  Maj.  Oen.<f  Superintendent  Iiidian  Affairs^  CaL 

Hon.  E.  8.  Parker, 

C<nnfn  issioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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NEVADA  SUPERINTENDENCY. 

Xo.  36. 

Office  of  Superintendent  Indian  Affairs. 

Carson  City,  Nevada^  September  20,  isi;;). 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  annual  rt'iwrt  of  tin- 
condition  of  the  Indians  in  this  superintendency : 

This  has  been  a  j'ear  of  general  health  and  pro8i)erity  to  all  tin*  dif 
ferent  bands  of  Indians  in  this  superintendency. 

With  the  exception  of  some  cases  of  fever  around  the  sinks  ai'  tho 
rivers,  and  a  few  deaths  by  small-pox,  the  Indians  have  been  in  l»ftter 
health  in  this  State  than  the  whites. 

No  demonstration  of  hostilities  Of  any  kind  whatever  has  been  ina4le 
by  any  of  the  Indians  of  this  superintendency  this  ye^r. 

In  fa«t,  all  trouble  between  the  Indians  and  whites  of  this  State  i'i 
settled  for  all  time  to  come. 

The  Indians  of  this  State,  according  to  numbers,  are  the  best  disiMJstnl 
people  within  its  borders. 

The  same  number  of  whites,  even  if  the  best  men  wei*e  picked,  would 
have  broken  the  laws  of  the  land  more  frequently  than  the  Indians  dur- 
ing the  last  twelve  months,  and  in  fact  have  done  so. 

The  Indians  are  well  fixed  this  fall  as  regards  food  and  clotliinj:. 
Their  labor  is  in  good  demand,  and  at  good  wages. 

It  is  almost  impossible  for  them  to  sufiter  much  in  any  portion  of  this 
superintendence'  now,  since  the  building  of  the  Central  Pacific  railroad, 
and  the  discovery  of  silver  mines  in  almost  every  portion  of  the  ctjuiitn . 

The  more  this  barren  desert  country  is  settled  by  the  whites  the  better 
it  is  for  the  Indians.    Every  white  man  who  makes  himself  a  farm  on 
any  of  the  strips  of  cultivable  lands  adds  to  the  comforts  of  the  In 
dians  more  than  they  could  get  on  fifty  miles  square  in  its  natural  state- 

From  this  time  on  the  yearly  ai>propriation  of  twenty  thousand  dol- 
lars will  not  be  needed. 

It  is  money  thrown  away  to  give  the  Indians  of  this  sui>erinteiide»iy 
clothing  of  any  amount.  If  it  is  given  them  once,  they  exiH?ct  the  saiu** 
amount  each  year,  and  will  not  work  for  what  they  think  the  goveru- 
ment  owes  them. 

With  the  exception  of  giving  to  families  who  have  been  sick  or  other- 
wise distressed,  it  is  a  detriment  to  give  the  Indians  of  this  State  any- 
thing. 

The  reservations  they  have  in  this  superintendency  are  at  the  pres*'ii: 
time  of  no  use  or  value  to  them  whatever.  It  would  benefit  them  vastly 
more  if  they  were  abandoned  and  allowed  to  be  settled  by  the  white-s 
for  there  would  be  so  many  more  farms  for  them  to  work  on.  I  have 
demonstrated  the  fact  that  these  Indians  will  not  farm  for  themselve.'^: 
at  the  same  time,  they  are  good  hands  to  work  for  whit«  men. 

What  is  niost  needed  in  this  superintendency  now  is  the  appointment 
of  two  local  agents,  one  to  be  stationed  at  Wadsworth,  on  the  line  of  the 
Pacific  railroad,  and  one  at  Belmont,  Nye  County,  who,  in  connection 
with  Mr.  Gheen,  local  agent,  at  the  present  time  acting  at  Austin. 
Lander  County,  and  Hamilton,  White  Pine  County,  will  be  all  the  help 
that  the  superintendent  will  need,  with  the  exception  of  his  clerk  in  th«» 
office,  who  could  act  as  local  agent  for  the  Washoes. 

I  would  therefore  recommend  the  discontinuance  of  a  genenU  agent  in 
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this  saperiiitendeiicy  and  the  appoiiitmeut  of  tWo  more  local  agents, 
doing  away  with  the  reservation  agent  at  Pyramid  Lake. 

I  am  sure  by  this  arrangement  that  fifteen  thousand  dollars  a  year 
will  l>e  sufficient  for  all  the  expenses  of  this  superintendence'. 
Ver^'  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

H.  G.  PAEKEE, 
Superintendent  Indian  Affairs  for  Nevada. 
Hon.  E.  S.  Pakker, 

Commissioner  of  hidian  Affairs. 


No.  37. 


St.  Thomas,  Nevada,  October  14, 18G9. 

Siu :  lu  compliance  with  instructions  received  from  the  Office  of  In- 
dian Affaii^,  Washington,  D.  C,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  follow- 
ing rei)ort  relative  to  affairs  of  this  agency  and  the  Indians  under  my 
charge — the  Pi-Uces. 

I  arrived  here  on  the  2d  of  October,  and  on  the  4th  instant  was  so 
fortunate  as  to  meet  some  thirty  of  the  principal  chiefs  and  head- 
men of  several  bands  located  on  this  stream :  the  Muddy,  Santa  Clara, 
Meadow  Valley,  Colorado  River,  Beaver  Dam,  and  the  Las  Vegas. 

StH;uring  the  services  of  Mr.  Andrew  R.  Gibbons  as  interpreter,  I 
conversed  with  them  through  him  (Mr.  Gibbons)  for  several  hours, 
they  signifying  their  willingness  to  comply  with  any  arrangement  the 
government  may  make  for  their  general  benefit. 

According  to  the  best  information,  this  tribe,  the  Pi-Utes,  number 
from  two  thousand  five  hundred  to  three  thousand. 

Their  range  extends  north  to  the  Beaver,  south  to  Fort  Mojave,  east 
to  the  Little  Colorado  and  San  Francisco  Mountains,  and  on  the  west 
through  the  southern  part  of  Nevada  as  far  as  the  California  line;  lying 
in  ]H)rtion»  of  Utah,  Arizona,  and  Nevada,  the  larger  i)ortion  living  in 
Nevada. 

On  my  way  to  this  place.  I  stopped  at  St.  George,  there  seeing  a  por- 
tion of  Tutzegubbet's  band;  they  number  about  two  hundred.  This 
Iwnd  lives  close  to  and  around  St.  George. 

The  Pi-Utes  are  a  very  destitute  tribe,  more  so  than  any  Indians  I 
have  ever  seen.  They  have  no  horses  or  any  domestic  animals ;  neither 
have  they  clothing  to'cover  their  nakedness,  only  with  a  few  exceptions. 

Their  mode  of  living  is  principally  on  rabbits,  lizards,  snakes,  sun- 
flower seeds,  flag-roots,  and  pine-tree  nuts,  gathered  from  dwarf  pines  in 
tilt*  niomitaius. 

A  few  around  the  settlements  engage  in  farming  to  a  limited  extent. 
They  raise  a  small  quantity  of  wheat,  corn,  and  melons,  using  sticks  to 
plant  and  knives  to  harvest  with ;  therefore,  the  crops  raised  amount  to 
mere  nothing. 

The  greater  portion  of  them,  say  four-fifths,* live  by  pilfering  grain, 
jnehms,  and  occasionally  horses  and  cattle  from  the  whites.  There  be- 
\\\»  no  game  for  them  to  subsist  on,  starvation  compels  them  to  steal. 

1  have  not  been  able,  as  yet,  to  see  all  of  this  tribe,  but  shall  do  so  as 
»K)U  as  convenient.  Those  that  I  have  seen  represent  some  ten  or 
twi*lve  hundred  in  number ;  complain  bitterly  that  their  Great  Father  at 
Washington  has  totally  neglected  them;  while  other  tribes-have  received 
annuities  and  presents,  this  tribe  has  received  nothing,  which  state- 
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ment  I  believe  to  be  true.  What  portion  of  this  tribe  I  have  seen  is 
willing  and  anxious  to  be  placed  on  a  reservation,  and  there  engage  in 
farming,  &c. 

With  these  objects  in  view,  I  have  selected  a  suitable  place,  locate<l 
on  the  Upper  Muddy  in  Nevada,  about  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles  north 
of  this  point,  containing  from  seven  hundred  to  one  thousand  acres  of 
line  farming  land,  also  a  good  range  for  stock.  This  land  is  well  wa- 
tered and  the  most  suitable  location  in  this  country  for  a  reservation.  If 
it  is  the  intention  of  the  government  to  locate  these  Indians  on  a  reser- 
vation, I  would  suggest  that  the  tract  df  land  mentioned  above  be  s<*t 
apart  for  that  jmrpose.  I  would  also  suggest  that  the  agent  for  these 
Indians  be  furnished,  as  soon  as  practicable,  with  necessary  clothintr, 
subsistence  stores,  and  all  kinds  of  farming  implements ;  also,  suffi 
cient  funds  to  be  expended  in  erecting  buildings,  for  the  purchase  of 
horses,  mules  and  wagons ;  also,  for  the  purchase  of  beef  cattle,  a  {rrist 
.mill,  &c.  There  will  be  required  emi)loy^s,  such  as  teamsters,  black 
smiths,  and  caq)entera. 

As  a  matter  of  economy',  I  would  suggest  that  the  supplies,  if  any  are 
sent  to  this  agency,  should  come  by  the  way  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
Territory. 

In  my  opinion,  it  is  highly  important  that  a  reservation  he  estalv^ 
lished  in  the  country  known  as  the  Upper  Muddy,  and  the  agency  under 
the  sui5erintendency  of  Nevada. 

I  propose  some  provision  be  made  for  these  Indians  as  soon  as  practi- 
cable. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  vour  obedient  servant, 

K.  N.  FBNTOX, 
Captain  U.  S.  A.,  Special  Indian  Agent 

Hon.  E.  S.  Parker, 

Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 


ARIZONA  SUPERINTENDENCY. 

No.  38. 

Office  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs, 

Arizona  City^  September  0, 1869. 

Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  the  annual  reports  of 
United  States  Special  Indian  Agents  Levi  Buggies  and  John  Feudpre ; 
also  my  own  estimates  for  funds  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jnne  30, 1871. 

Having  assumed  the  duties  of  this  superintendency  so  recently  as 
the  last  of  July,  1869, 1  can  add  little  at  this  time  to  the  information 
contained  in  the  report  presumed  to  have  been  made  by  my  predeceswr, 
Mr.  George  W.  Dent,  pursuant  to  instructions  of  May  27, 1869,  from  the 
honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 

In  the  report  of  Agent  Euggles  there  are  several  matters  to  which  I 
desire  to  invite  especial  attention.  Not  the  least  among  them  is  that 
of  education,  it  being  in  ray  opinion  a  matter  of  great  importance,  not 
only  in  connection  with  the  Indians  under  his  charge,  but  as  affecting 
the  welfare  of  the  Indian  as  a  class,  and  being  one  of  the  surest  mean* 
to  the  end  of  his  civilization. 

The  subject  of  the  extension  of  the  reserve  occupied  by  the  Pimo 
and  Maricopa  Indians  is  one  of  no  little  impoirtance,  and  the  opinion 
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expressed  bj'  Agent  Euggles  I  fully  concur  in,  and  shall  use  my  best 
(Efforts  to  place  before  the  department,  at  as  early  a  day  as  possible,  the 
survey,  plats,  &c.,  called  for  by  the  honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs  in  his  letter  of  August  4,  1869. 

Mr.  Ruggles  complains  bitterly  of  the  want  of  attention  to  his  com- 
munications and  requisitions  for  funds,  but  how  far  he  is  justified  in  so 
doing  I  have  no  means  of  knowing. 

In  regard  to  his  animadversions  ui>on  Generals  Devin  and  Alexander, 
and  which  comprise  so  large  a  part  of  his  report,  it  seems  necessary  1 
should  say  that  I  have  taken  no  little  pains  to  inform  myself  on  the  subject, 
resulting  in  my  being  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  the  course  pursued 
by  thase  officers  has  been  eminently  proper  and  is  fully  sustained  by 
public  opinion,  and  that  Mr.  liuggles  is  correct  in  expressing  the  opinion 
that  he  "  should  not  be  sm^irised  if  I  (he)  had  been  charged  with  being 
utterly  worthless  by  many  people  in  the  Territoiy.'' 

I  have  conversed  with  several  gentlemen,  both  civil  and  military,  who 
are  familiar  with  the  situation  of  affairs  pertaining  to  Mr.  liuggles's 
agency,  and  it  appears  to  be  the  general  opinion  that  the  status  of  the 
Indians  under  his  charge  is  to-day  inferior  to  what  it  was  two  years 
since,  and  that  it  will  require  much  labor,  encouragement,  and  sound 
judgment  to  recover  the  lost  gi'ound,  if  not  to  prevent  more  serious 
troubles. 

It  is,  however,  but  just  to  Mr.  liuggles  to  say  I  am  of  opinion  that 
no  small  cause  of  this  unsatisfactory  state  of  all'airs  may  be  attributed 
to  the  encroachments  by  the  settlers  on  the  vichiity  of  the  reserve,  if 
not  on  the  reserve  itself,  and  the  consequent  increase  of  intercourse 
with  a  class  of  people  always  detrimental  to  the  Indian.  In  iny  esti- 
mates for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1871, 1  have  included  such  amounts 
as,  from  the  best  information  at  my  command,  will  be  required  to  pro- 
cure such  articles  as  will  assist  in  restoring  these  Indians  to  their  former 
condition  and  feelings,  and,  I  trust,  improve  them. 

RespectfuUy  referring  the  report  of  Agent  John  Feudge,  1  would  state 
I  have  just  returned  from  a  short  visit  to  the  Colorado  lliver  reserva- 
tion and  Fort  Mojave. 

I  found  on  the  reserve  Irataba,  with  about  eight  hundred  of  his  band 
of  Mojaves^and  no  other  Indians;  that  the  attempts  at  cultivation  were 
restricted  to  an  area  of  not  to  exceed  forty  acres ;  that  no  barley  or 
wheat  was  planted ;  that  the  agent,  Feudge,  had  left  without  waiting 
for  tiie  arrival  of  his  successor,  and  in  a  word  the  situation  of  affairs 
was  anything  bat  euconraging. 

Irataba,  chief  of  the  Mojaves  on  the  reserve,  accompanied  me  to  Fort 
Mojave,  and  while  there  I  had  quite  a  protracted  interview  with  him 
and  Sikahot,  the  head  chief  of  the  nation.  I  learned  there  are  about 
two  thoasand  of  these  Indians  in  the  Mojave  Valley,  and  from  what  I 
saw,  judge  that  they  had  planted  much  more  extensively,  in  proportion 
to  their  numbers,  than  those  living  on  the  reservation.  I  found  they 
cut  wood  and  sold  it  to  the  steamboats,  and  to  my  inquiries  of  Irataba 
why  his  people  did  not  do  the  same,  was  informed  by  him  that  their 
agent  discoiirageil  it,  saying  he  wanted  them  to  plant.  I  also  learned 
that  the  Mojave  Valley  Indians  had  shared  the  wheat  they  raised  with 
their  brethren  on  the  reservation.  As  the  Colorado  Biver  did  not  over- 
How  its  banks  during  the  last  spring,  as  it  usually  does,  the  amount 
produced  by  all  the  river  Indians  has  been  very  small,  and  will  not  sus- 
tain them  until  another  harvest;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  after  this 
month  tlieir  supplies  must  be  drawn  almost  entirely  from  govemmeut 
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until  that  time,  or  they  must  wander  away,  seeking  sustenance  by  otlMr 
means  and  from  other  sources. 

These  Indians  at  both  phices  have  much  to  say  about  the  "  inijjatin;' 
canar'  on  the  reservation. 

Those  at  Fort  Mohave  gave  as  a  reason  for  not  moving  on  the  rtsi*n> 
that  the  canal  is  not  completed,  and  that  they  did  not  know  how  it 
would  work,  but  if  completed  aiul  it  works  well,  they  think  they  will 
move  down  there.  Sikahat  is  opj)Osed  to  moving  there  himself,  savin;: 
he  is  an  old  man  and  the  Mohave  Valley  ha«  always  been  his  home.  M.\ 
own  impression  is,  that  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  induce  the  trilK»,  as  ;i 
whole,  to  remove  from  the  vallej-  bearing  their  name,  both  from  local 
attachment  and  that  the  valley,  though  but  about  one-third  as  loiip:  a> 
that  in  which  the  reservation  is  located,  appears  to  be  the  l)etter  vallcv 
of  the  two.  Subsequent  investigations  may  require  another  report  on 
this  subject  hereafter. 

In  regard  to  the  irrigating  canal,  1  judge  there  is  much  work  yet  t<» 
be  performed  before  any  part  of  it  can  be  made  available  forthepuriKKs** 
for  which  it  is  intended. 

Without  instruments  I  am  unable  to  say  how  much  work  is  necessar} 
or  how  near  the  excavation  has  reached  its  proper  level.  I  le^m  from 
the  records  of  this  office  that  some  dcAiation  from  the  original  siu^ev 
has  been  made,  but  find  no  record  of  what  that  deviation  is.  I  there 
fore  deem  it  essential  it  shoidd  be  resurveyed,  and  resi^ectfiilly  request 
authority  to  have  it  done  at  as  early  a  day  as  possible. 

I  have  estimated  for  funds  with  which  to  prosecut<3  the  work,  and  in 
consideration  of  the  importance  which  the  Indians  appear  to  attach  t«» 
its  comi>letion,  and  that  the  Colorado  Kiver  may  again  next  spring  fail 
to  overflow  its  banks,  would  earnestly  recommend  that  the  appropria 
tion  be  made.  But  pending  the  action  of  Congress,  the  Indian  is  dis 
appointed  and  losing  confidence,  as  I  found  he  had  been  led  to  believe 
that  the  work  is  to  be  resumed  early  in  October  next..  By  whom  or 
why  he  has  been  led  to  such  a  belief  I  am  not  informed,  andthe  re(»onls 
of  this  office  do  not  show  that  there  is  any  appropriation  for  this  ^^'■ 
cific  purpose,  as  there  appears  to  have  be^n  in  former  years;  but  if  a 
part  of  the  appropriation  for  this  year  for  *'  incidental  exi)enses,''  At.. 
say  $20,000,  can  be  devoted  to  this  work,  I  would  earnestly  recommend 
it.  In  regard  to  the  Indians  in  this  superintendency  and  not  on  reser 
rations,  I  have  no  information  to  impart  at  this  time.  Kumors  of  out 
rages  of  various  kinds  are  constantly  circulated,  but  are  so  vague  and 
evidently  exaggerated  that  official  reports  fi'om  the  active  niilitar>'  offi- 
cers are  the  only  reliable  sources  of  information. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

GEO.  L.  ANDIIEWS, 
Bvt  Colonel  U.  8.  Army^  Superintendent 

Hon.  B.  S.  Parker, 

Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 


No.  39. 


Pima  Villages,  A.  T.,  June  22, 1SC9. 
Sir  :  Again  the  time  has  arrived  when  it  becomes  my  duty  as  Unit**d 
States  sub-Indian  agent  to  make  my  annual  report  to  you,  conceni- 
ing affairs  connected  with  my  agency.    More  than  three  jears  have  now 
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e]a])sed  since  uiy  ^iiipoiiitiueiit  to  this  agency.    When  this  appointment 
was  received  by  nie,  I  indulged  the  belief  that  althougli- not  an  exalted 
office  under  a  great  government,  it  was  at  least  a  respectable  and  an  hon- 
orable one.    Pecuniarily  the  position  offered  but  little  encouragement,  for 
thf"  prmpect  of  a  salary  of  $1,500  in  currency  per  annum  is  scarcely  ade- 
(juate  to  the  necessities  of  life  in  Arizona,  especially  if  one  attempts  to 
pay  lor  those  necessaries.    And  you  may  easily  conceive  how  much  hon- 
or is  attached  to  the  office  when  every  Indian  agent  is  accused  by  a 
lar^e  portion  of  the  community  of  being  a  liar  and  a  thief,  and  as  be- 
ing a  i)erson  whom  at  least  it  is  necessary  to  guard  against.    And  how 
much  respectability  is  attached  to  the  office  you  may  perhaps  be  able  to 
judge  when  you  reflect  that  respectability  is  more  or  less  dependent 
upon  one's  ability  to  pay  promptly  for  at  least  the  necessaries  of  life. 
You  certainly  cannot  be  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  during  much  of  the 
time  that  I  have  been  in  this  Territory',  funds  for  salary  have  been  very 
slow  in  reaching  me ;  so  slow  in  fact,  that  had  I  been  compelled  to  have 
paid  for  such  articles  as  were  neceesary,  I  could  not  have  obtained  them. 
Notwithstanding,  however,  the  presence  of  such  adverse  circumstances 
under  which  I  have  l>een  compelled  to  labor,  I  have,  during  the  past 
three  years  aimed  to  do  my  whole  duty,  both  to  the  government  and  the 
Indians  under  my  charge.    But  you  certainly  must  be  aware  of  the  great 
annoyances  under  which  I  have  been  compelled  to  labor  during  that 
time,  as  I  have  fi*equently  written  you,  plainly,  what  was  necessary.   And 
in  accordance  with  my  instructions  received  from  the  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs,  I  wrote  direct  to  that  office  several  times  after  my  arrival 
here,  stating  as  clearly  as  1  was  capable  of  doing  what  course  was  proi^r 
to  be  pursued  in  regard  to  the  Indians  in  my  agency,  for  their  advance- 
ment and  civilization.    How  much  material  aid  I  have  received,  and 
liow  many  encouraging  words  have  been  given  me,  you  ought  to  know 
abeady.    My  letters,  as  a  rule,  have  never  been  answered,  and,  for  aught 
I  know,  never  read.    I  have  asked  for  instructions ;  I  have  asked  for 
small  suras  of  money  to  be  applied  to  the  promotion  of  worthy  objects. 
3Iy  requests  have  been  answered  by* supreme  silence.    Under  the  fore- 
going circumstances  I  do  not  feel  justifiable  in  longer  retaining  the  office 
of  United  States  sub-Indian  agent,  and  woidd,  therefore,  respectfully 
request  to  be  relieved  of  its  duties  as  soon  as  it  can  be  conveniently 
done;  and  I  sincerely  hoi>e  that  it  may  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  one  in 
whom  this  government  has  more  confidence  than  in  the  present  occu- 
pant.   This  I  desire  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians  within  the  agency. 

1  am  in  receipt  of  your  letters  bearing  date,  respectively.  May  15  and 
-'7— that  of  15th  inclosing  copy  of  letter  from  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs  to  O.  H.  Browning,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  that  of  27th  in- 
closing copy  of  your  report  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs.  The 
letter  of  the  Commissioner  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  seems  to  have 
been  the  result  of  a  communication  from  the  president  and  secretary  of 
the  Ladies'  Missionary  Association  for  New  Mexico  and  Arizona.  It  is  a 
source  of  much  consolation  to  me  to  know  that  the  honorable  Commis- 
ftioner  of  Indian  Affairs  has  at  last  condescended  to  mention  matters  in 
connection  with  this  agency,  although  to  do  this  it  became  necessary- 
that  the  influence  of  the  Ladies' Missionary  Association  should  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  that  office.  It  is  well  that  it  was  within  the  power  of  that 
association  to  do  so. 

In  my  first  letter,  and  in  the  first  paragraph  of  that  letter,  written  a 
few  days  after  my  arrival  in  the  Territory,  I  urged  upon  the  Commissioner 
the  importance  of  establishing  schools  at  once  among  these  Indians,  and 
1  have  so  frequently  since  that  time  given  my  views  of  the  importance 
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of  establishing  such  a  school,  that  at  this  date  I  have  no  new  supjres- 
tions  to  make  in  its  behalf;  and,  indeed,  I  presume  that  there  is  at  this 
day  no  necessity  for  advocating  the  benefit  of  schools  among  all  cla-vses 
and  people  of  ever^'  color.  I  have,  since  my  arrival  here,  b€«n  so  tlior- 
oughly  impressed  with  the  prospective  benefit  of  a  school,  establisliedm 
the  proper  manner  among  these  people,  that  I  have  been  induced  to 
urge  upon  the  government  its  importance  whenever  an  opportunity  of 
tered.  How  far  I  have  been  able  to  draw  attention  to  this  subject  you 
are  already  advised. 

In  mj'  estimate  accompanying  my  annual  report  dated  June  20,  IsdT, 
I  asked  for  a  certain  sum  of  money,  enough  at  that  time  for  the  expenso-< 
of  such  a  school  for  one  year,  which  estimate  was  as  follows  viz: 

For  two  teachers,  $750  each ^l,M 

For  books,  stationer^-,  &c 'M) 

For  repairing  house s<k) 

For  incidental  expenses  of  school 5(Kl 

Total 3,H)0 


The  above  estimate  was  made  two  years  ago;  at  the  present  time  I 
think  the  present  estimate  too  small,  as  more  buildings  will  bereiiuirnl, 
but  I  think  $4,000  will  be  sufiicient  to  erect  the  necessary  buildings  and 
establish  and  continue  the  school  for  one  year ;  and  after  that  time 
a  small  appropriation,  say  $2,o00  per  annum,  would  be  amply  suffieieiit, 
in  my  opinion,  to  continue  it. 

My  suggestions  made  at  that  time  in  regard  to  the  manner  of  estab- 
lishing and  conducting  this  school,  the  numbers,  age,  &c.,  of  the  pupils, 
I  have  no  reason  at  this  time  to  change.  I  think  them  pre-eminently  practi- 
cable. The  suggestion  that  $75  be  paid  for  board,  clothing,  and  school- 
ing I  think  improper,  as  that  sum  will  scarcely  board  and  clothe  a  scholar 
during  that  period  (one  year.)  Say  $100,  and  allow  not  more  than 
twenty -five  scholars,  and  those  to^be  in  continual  attendance  as  far  as 
practicable  during  nine  months  in  the  year.  As  before  mentionnl,  1 
have  written  often  on  this  subject,  and  when  I  commence  I  am  indneed 
to  write  more  than  is  or  ought  to  oe  required  at  this  period,  for  all  in- 
telligent people  understand  well  that  education  among  the  masses  is  the 
only  sure  basis  of  a  republican  government. 

I  am  proud  to  learn  that  you  have,  after  receiving  a  letter  of  simihir 
import  from  General  Devin,  considered  my  letters  of  November  4  and 
December  21, 1867,  of  sufiicient  importance  to  be  forwarded  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Afiairs.  Although  they  were  retained  by  yon 
over  one  year,  they  will,  I  hope,  give  new  light  to  the  bureau.  The  mat- 
ter contained  in  those  letters  it  was  at  t^at  time  very  important  for  the 
government  to  thoroughly  understand,  and  I  made  the  stftt^neiit  of 
facts  as  clearly  as  i)ossible,  witb  the  full  expectation  that  my  letters 
would  be  promptly  forwarded  by  you  to  the  Commisaioiier  of  Indian 
Affairs.  The  reservation  could,  at  that  time,  have  been  extended  at  a 
comparatively  small  expense  to  the  government;  whereas  at  the  pres- 
ent time  nearly  all  the  productive  lands  la3ring  within  the  oontemplalHl 
extension  are  occupied  by  American  and  Mes^ioan  citizens,  who,  in  order 
to  cultivate  these  lands,  have  constructed  numerous  acequias,  at  a  lai^jse 
expense,  in  order  to  conduct  water  from  the  Hio  Gila  on  to  tiie«e  lands 
for  the  purpose  of  irrigating  them.  Much  of  these  lands  are  very  rich 
and  productive;  and  it  could  not  have  been  exijected  that  they  would 
remain  unoccupied  for  any  great  length   of  time,  when  the  indiK** 
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meiits  for  producing  grain  were  so  flattering  as  they  have  been  in  the 
Territory  for  the  past  three  or  four  years ;  and  their  close  proximity  to 
the  establisheii  reservation  renders  them  far  more  valuable  to  settlers 
than  other  lands  throughout  the  Territory  equally  as  fertile,  from  the 
fact  tftat  here  settlers  are  protected  from  the  encroachments  of  the  hostile 
Apache  by  the  vigilance  and  bravery  of  the  Pima  and  Maricopa  Indians ; 
whereas,  in  other  portions  of  the  Territory  settlers  are  compelled  to 
rely  upon  military  protection ;  and  the  value  of  such  protection  will  be 
properly  estimated  when  we  reflect  how  frequently  murders  are  com- 
mitted and  property  stolen  within  gun-shot  of  the  headquarters  of  the 
various  military  posts  thix)ughout  the  Tenitory  by  hostile  Apaches. 

The  notice  given  by  Superintendent  Leighy,  in  November,  1866, 
warning  settlers  against  making  further  improvements  upon  these 
lands  until  the  matter  of  the  reservation  extension  was  acted  upon  by 
the  government,  has  long  since  been  totally  disregarded,  and  houses 
have  been  erected  and  land  put  under  cidtivation  to  the  amount  of 
five  huntlred  acres  or  more.  And  now  the  question  arises,  will  the 
government  eject  these  settlers  without  properly  compensating  them 
lor  their  labor  I  If  the  government  should  decide  to  pay  for  these 
improvements  it  will  have  a  heavy  bill  to  shoulder,  which  might 
easily  have  been  avoided  had  timely  action  been  had,  as  I  have 
frequently  urged.  These  improvements  of  course  would  be  valuable 
to  the  Indians,  but  it  is  not  necessary  that  they  be  made  at 
the  ex{)ense  of  the  government,  as  the  Indians  are  able  and  willing 
to  make  all  the  necessary  improvements  upon  lands  needed  by 
them  for  cultivation  ;  and  I  think  it  a  much  better  policy  that  they  be 
required  to  make  all  their  own  improvements  than  that  the  govern- 
ment should  pay  for  them,  thereby  encoumging  them  in  idleness.  My 
policy,  while  conducting  matters  in  this  agency,  has  always  been  to  en- 
courage the  Indians  in  industrious  habits,  and  with  this  view  I  have 
a.sked  for  all  their  presents  to  be  made  of  farming  implements. 

Sickness,  mainly  chills  and  fever,  has  been  quite  prevalent  among  the 
Pimas  and  Maricopas  during  the  past  autumn  and  winter;  and  during 
that  time  many  of  their  children  have  died  from  that  and  similar  dis- 
eases, more  perhaps  than  in  the  previous  two  years.  In  my  first  requi- 
sition (of  June  20, 1867)  I  asked  for  a  small  amount  of  medicines  or  funds 
to  purchase  it  with  for  their  benefit,  and  had  my  requisition  been  com- 
plied with,  many  lives  could  have  been  saved,  andmuch  suffering  avoided. 
For  the  benefit  of  these  people,  I  would  suggest  the  propriety  of  fur- 
nishing hereafter  to  their  agent  a  small  amount  of  such  medicines  as 
may  be  required.  The  cost  will  be  trifling  and  the  benefit  great.  Their 
habits  are  very  simple,  consequently  they  require  but  little  medicine  to 
eflTect  cures. 

The  wheat  crop  of  the  Pimas  is  this  year  abundant,  and  they  are 
uow  nearly  through  harvesting  it.  Their  sales  of  wheat  alone,  to  the 
various  trading  posts,  amount  to  about  15,000  x)ounds daily  at  this  time ; 
for  which  they  receive  two  cents  per  pound  in  coin ;  silver  coin  being 
shipped  here  for  the  purpose  of  buying  their  grain. 

During  the  past  year  the  Pimas  and  Maricopas  have  continued,  as 
heretofore,  friendly  and  peaceable  as,  in  Ikct,  have  all  the  Indians  within 
this  agency.  Many  petty  difficulties  and  differences  have  occurred  be- 
tween them  and  Mexicans,  and  others  among  themselves ;  and  again 
other  difficulties  have  occurred  between  them « and  Texas  emigrants; 
and  some  of  the  latter  have  been  greatly  magnified,  and  I  may  justly 
suid  truly  say,  aggravated  by  persons  holding  positions  that  should  be 
honored  under  the  United  Stotes  government.  Under  the  existing  cir- 
cumstances it  becomes  my  duty  as  United  States  special  Indian  agent 
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to  give  a  true  statement  of  the  causes  and  circumstances  connecttHl 
therewith;  and  if  in  so  doiug  I  should  be  compelled  to  exi>ose  to  just 
censure  persons  holding  high  positions  in  the  service  of  the  Unitnl 
States,  they  nor  the  government,  I  am  sure,  can  hold  me  guilty  of  tin- 
consequences  that  may  follow. 

When,  in  1866, 1  received  the  appointment  of  United  States  siiecial 
Indian  agent  I  was  aware  of  the  mixture  of  hatred  and  jealousy  tliat 
existed  among  the  officers  of  the  army  toward  all  Indian  agents  iu  tli*- 
service  of  the  government ;  and  it  was  with  the  full  understanding  of 
this  feeling  that  I  entered  upon  its  duties,  with  the  determination  tbat 
if  any  difficulties  should  occur  between  the  military  authorities  and  tbe 
Indian  bureau  I  would  not  be  the  instigsrtor;  that  I  would  not  unnews 
sarily  be  the  aggressor ;  and  after  having  been  on  duty  here  two  years, 
and  during  the  whole  of  that  period  being  on  friendly,  and,  in  fact,  quite  in 
timate  terms  witli  many  military  officers,  with  whom  I  became  acquainte<l. 
I  was  led  to  believe  that  most  of  the  differences  which  are  constantl} 
arising  were  chargeable  to  officers  of  the  Indian  Bureau.    But  the  uii 
warranted  interference  of  military  officers  in  affairs  connected  with  tlii> 
agency  during  the  past  year  has  changed  somewhat  my  opinion  in  iv 
gard  to  these  matters.    It  is  not  my  desire  to  complain^  nor  shonld  1 
have  referred  to  this  matter  at  this  late  date  were  it  not  for  the  fiut 
that  the  commander  of  this  district  (General  Devin)  has  seen  tit  in  h\s 
annual  summary  of  affairs  in  his  district  to  refer  to  my  action  as  Indian 
agent  in  no  very  flattering  terms.    He  refers  to  a  communication,  in 
closed  in  his  report,  in  which  General  Alexander  speaks  of  "  the  utter 
worthlessness  of  the  Indian  agent  for  the  Pimas,  and  his  neglei*t  of  Lis 
duties,"  and  Gen.  Devin  adds,  "  a  fact  that  appears  to  be  notorious 
throughout  the  country.'' 

If  I  am  correctly  informed,  this  is  not  the  first  time  that  Genenil 
Alexander  has  sought  to  create  difficulties  between  the  officers  of  t\\v 
Indian  Bureau  and  those  of  the  military.  One  or  two  iustauc4?s  which 
have  transpired  during  the  past  year  will  serve  to  illustrate  his  ahilitv 
in  this  respect.  Some  time  during  the  month  of  September  last,  !»• 
marched  from  Camp  McDowell  (where  he  commands)  with  a  guard  ot 
cavalry  to  this  reservation,  in  great  haste,  to  quell  what  had  been,  by 
rumor  J  represented  as  an  enormous  rupture  among  the  Indians;  and 
this  was  done  without  request  from  me  or  any  other  person,  that  1  aui 
aware  of;  and  there  certainly  existed  no  reason  for  making  such  a  vain 
display  of  military  valor  among  a  nation  of  friendly  Indians.  In  tbi^ 
month  of  November  last  one  Lane  (an  ex-rebel  colonel)  was  cain|)eil 
near  the  Maricopa  Wells  with  a  herd  of  Texas  cattle,  and  while  there  h«* 
complained  to  me  that  the  Indians  had  stolen  some  of  his  stock,  and  at 
the  same  time  he  read  to  me  a  letter  which  he  had  written  with  t\w 
intention  of  sending  to  General  Alexander  at  Camp  McDowell,  (some 
fifty  miles  distant,)  asking  assistance  of  the  military-  to  aid  him  in  gettiu<; 
liis  stock  returned.  I  informed  him  that  such  a  course  was  entirely  nn 
necessary,  as  I  could  get  his  stock  returned  without  tlie  interference  b\ 
the  military;  and  I  furthermore  stated  to  him  that  I  thought  sarh 
a  course  would  be  more  injurious  than  beneficial  to  the  Indians.  WliiK- 
I  was  holding  this  conversation  with  him,  several  head  of  stock,  which 
he  had  accused  the  Indians  of  stealing,  came  into  his  camp;  and  bow 
many  more  were  missing  he  was  unable  to  tell,  as  he  relied  upon  hi* 
Mexican  herder  for  hia information;  and  I  supposed  he  had  obtained  alK 
but  it  seems  not,  as  after  I  left,  he  being  very  anxious  to  secure  tbr 
protection  and  ansistance  of  the  soldiers  in  hlue^  sent  the  letter  reftawi 
to,  to  General  Alexander,  asking  aid  from  the  military  to  secure  to  hinu 
the  rightful  owner,  two  head  of  Texas  cattle  which  the  Indians  bad 
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killed  and  eaten  souie  ten  days  since.  General  Alexander,  apparently 
anxious  to  interfere  in  matters  of  this  sort,  very  promptly  responded 
with  a  sqnadron  of  newly  made  cavalry,  with  which  to  enforce  the  Indians 
to  return  the  two  head  of  cattle  they  had  eaten.  When  asked  about 
the  cattle,  the  captain  of  the  village  to  which  the  men  belonged  who 
had  killed  the  stock  came  promptly  forward  with  two  head  of  much 
superior  cattle,  to  replace  those  killed  by  his  men.  This  the  Indians 
considered  a  fair  settlement,  but,  through  bad  interpreting,  Alexander 
was  made  to  say  that  he  required  two  horses  beside,  or  he  would  tight 
them.  These  they  positively  refused  to  give,  and  very  promptly  i>re- 
])ared  to  meet  the  soldiers  anc^  settle  the  matter  with  powder  and  ball, 
ajjreeable  to  the  rules  of  war,  and  there  would  most  certainly  have 
been  a  collision  had  not  Antonio  Azul,  chief  of  the  Pimas,  been  pos- 
se.ssed  of  more  i>rudence  and  discretion  than  the  officer  (Alexander)  in 
command  of  the  troops.  It  was  in  consequence  of  his  timely  interven- 
tion that  bloodshed  was  avoided,  as  he  met  his  people  and  explained  to 
them  that  they  were  under  a  wrong  impression  in  regard  to  what  was 
I'equired  of  them.  After  hearing  the  explanation  of  their  chief,  they 
laid  down  their  arms  and  seem^  satisfied.  In  my  reports  heretofore 
made  to  tlie  Indian  Bureau,  I  have  frequently  referred  to  the  continued 
friendly  relations  that  have  universally  existed  between  these  people 
and  the  Americans,  especially  the  better  classes  of  each.  There  are 
bad  men  among  the  Indians,  and  these  give  them  much  trouble,  both 
with  Americans  and  among  themselves,  and  could  it  be  truthfully  said 
that  there  were  no  bad  men  among  Americans  of  this  Territory  much 
tmuble  would  be  avoided,  and  many  valuable  lives  and  millions  of  money 
sjived  annually.  The  policy  of  bringing  troops  among  these  people  on 
every  trifling  occasion  is  wholly  unnecesary,  and  will  serve,  if  prac- 
ticed f^uy  length  of  time,  to  sever  their  friendship  and  cause  an  intense 
hatred  for  the  American  people ;  and  any  officer  in  command  of  troops 
who  has  not  the  capacity  to  understand  this  is  not  competent  to  com- 
mand in  their  vicinity.  If  (xeneral  Alexander  would  employ  more  of 
his  time  in  endeavoring  to  chastise  the  hostile  Apaches  for  depredations 
niK)n  lives  and  property,  and  less  in  attempting  to  settle  petty  difficul- 
ties with  these  people,  he  would  earn,  and  justly  receive,  the  gratitude 
of  all  good  citizens  of  the  Territory.  It  would  be  a  terrible  calamity  to 
this  Territory  and  an  outrage  on  civilization  to  have  these  people  drawn 
into  a  war,  merely  that  some  military  officer,  with  more  ambition  than 
tliscretion,  might  add  a  star  to  his  shoulder  by  slaughtering  them,  and 
•* conquering  a  peace  !'- 

The  following  will  be  found  in  General  Devins's  report :  "  The  Pimas 
on  the  government  reservation  on  the  Gila  have  lately  given  much 
trouble  by  their  turbulent  conduct  and  depredations,  not  only  upon  the 
!<tock  of  passing  trains,  but  upon  the  ranches  of  settlers  of  Florence, 
near  Sacaton,  on  the  Gila.  They  have  been  in  suspicious  communica- 
tion with  the  Papagos,  near  the  Sonora  line,  and  it  has  been  feared  by 
ntizens  that  the  two  tribes  were  planning  another  outbreak.'-  I  have 
jnst  related  the  facts  in  connection  with  the  most  aggravated  case  of 
ilepredation  on  the  stock  of  "passing  trains.''  The  statement  that  they 
have  "lately"  committed  depredations  on  the  ranches  of  settlers  of 
Florence  is  simply  a  false  one.  A  year  or  two  ago  some  slight  damage 
was  done  by  some  scouting  parties,  by  herding  their  horses  on  wheat 
and  corn  fields  of  some  of  the  settlers  of  that  •section,  which  damage 
was  greatly  magnified,  those  losing  least  making,  as  is  usual,  most  com- 
plaint. When  we  take  into  consideration  the  fact,  that  were  it  not  for 
the  close  proximity  of  these  settlements  to  the  Pima  reservation,  i)eople 
would  not  be  jiermitted,  by  the  Apaches,  to  remain  there  one  month, 
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slight  depredations  sink  into  insignificance.    In  making  these  remarks 
I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  justifying  such  conduct  on  the  part  of 
these  Indians.    On  the  contrary,  I  have  universally  forbid,  and  osedall 
my  influence  to  prevent,  them  from  committing  any  depredations  ootW 
property  of  any  people.    I  would  suggest  to  General  Devin  that  the 
conduct  of  the  numerous  bands  of  Apaches  is  much  more  "  turbulent^ 
than  that  of  the  Indians  of  this  agency.    They  not  only  commit  "dep 
redations"  on  property,  but  on  the  lives  of  men  and  innocent  women 
and  children  throughout  the  Territory.   Why  does  he  fail  to  mention 
these  facts  I    Because  there  is  no  Indian  agent  to  throw  the  blamt^ 
upon.    If  General  De\in  will  give  a  history. of  any  " outbreak"  by  the 
Pimas,  his  language  will  be  at  least  intelligible.    As  it  is,  I  am  unable 
to  understand  to  what  he  refers.    "Another  outbreak"  implies  that 
tUere  has  already  been  one  "  outbreak"  among  these  Indians.    When, 
where,  and  against  whom  f    If  "  citizens  fear,"  (and  they  have  loiijj 
feared  the  hostile  Apaches,)  they  must  consider  themselves  in  danger. 
No ;  if  there  is  ever  any  "  outbreak  "  by  these  people,  it  will  be  brought 
about  by  the  unwarranted  interference  of  some  military  oflBcer,  who  has 
more  capacity  for  promoting  "  outbreaks  "  than  for  quelling  them.    No: 
such  stuf'  is  mere  bosh^  and  well  General  Devin  knew  it  wTien  he  wrot*- 
it ;  and  allow  me  to  say  that  it  illy  becomes  a  commanding  officer  to 
lug  such  stuff  into  a  general  report.    To  end  all  further  argument,  I  am 
charged  of  "  utter  worthlessness."    Taking  this  to  be  true,  it  closes  all 
argument ;  but  to  let  such  a  grave  charge  rest  against  me  without  an 
ai)propriate  reply,  might  prove  damaging  to  my  future  prosi)ects.    St^ 
riously,  for  a  military'  officer  in  Arizona  to  make  a  charge  of  this  nature 
against  any  person,  is  simply  ridiculous.    It  is  on  a  par  with  the  shouts 
of  the  thief  who,  on  being  pursued,  shouts,  "  Stop  thief!"  "  Stop  thief  I " 
The  value  and  effectiveness  of  the  military  in  Arizona  may  be  fairly  ap- 
preciated by  the  relation  of  simple  fact^.    Three  years  ago  there  was 
comparative  safety  to  travel  in  many  parts  of  the  Territory.    How  is  it 
now  ?    Thiere  is  not  ten  miles  of  highway  throughout  the  whole  Terri- 
torv,  outside  of  the  Pima  reser\-atiou  and  its  immediate  vicinitv,  and 
thickly  populated  settlements,  that  life  and  property  are  safe  from  the 
encroachments  of  the  Apache  for  a  single  moment,  unless  protection  is 
given  by  the  presence  of  a  strong  military  escort.    This  is  the  state  ol 
affairs  existing  in  Arizona  to-day,  after  millions  of  money  have  been 
expended  in  military  operations  yearly,  for  the  past  three  years. 

The  charge  of  "  utter  worthlessness "  from  such  a  source  requires 
more  presumption  than  can  be  found  in  other  than  military  quarters. 
"A  fact  that  appears  to  be  notorious  throughout  the  country."  If  this 
be  true,  I  have  not  been  made  aware  of  it  before,  and  therefore  I  am  le<l 
to  think  that  it  is  not  true.  However,  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  I 
had  l)een  charged  of  being  utterly  worthless  by  many  people  in  this  Ter 
ritory,  as  n  man^s  worth  is  estimated  by  a  certain  class  according  to  hi> 
ability  to  award  fat  contracts^  from  which  they  are  enriched  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  government.  Not  having  had  it  in  my  power  to  contribute 
to  them  in  that  way,  I  would  not,  as  I  have  said,  be  surprised  if  the 
charge  was  made  by  that  class  with  w^hom,  unfortunately  for  the  gov- 
ernment, the  military  officers  are  on  very  intimate  terms,  and  from 
whom,  I  presume,  they  obtain  their  information. 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain,  very  respectfully,  your  most  obedient 
servant, 

LEVI  RUGGLE8, 
United  StaUs  Sub-Indian  Agent 

Hon.  Geo.  W.  Dent, 

Superintendent  Indian  Affairs j  La  Paz j  Arizona  Territory, 
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No.  40. 

Colorado  Kiveb  Agency, 
Arizona  Territory^  August  1,  1861). 

Sib:  I  have  the  lionor  to  submit  the  following  annual  report  pertain- 
ing to  the  Indians  of  this  agency,  for  the  year  ending  July  31, 1869  : 

The  tribes  of  this  agency  are  four  in  number,  and  extend  along  the 
Colorado  River,  from  Fort  Yuma  to  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Ter- 
ritory, a  distance  of  nearly  four  hundred  miles. 

Scattered  as  these  tribes  are,  it  is  impracticable  to  procure  an  accurate 
cenKus  of  them,  but  from  the  most  reliable  sources  of  information  which 
I  have  found  accessible  in  relation  to  this  matter,  it  is  believed  that  the 
following  is  a  close  approximation  to  the  truth : 

Yumas 2, 000 

Yavapais  (Apache  Mohave) 2, 000 

Mohaves 4, 000 

Hualapais 1 ,  500 

Total 0, 500 


This  includes  women  and  children  of  all  ages  and  sexes. 

YUMAS. 

Diuing  the  year  tlie  Yumas  have  been  peaceable  and  friendly ;  no 
complaints  concerning  them  have  at  any  time  reached  me. 

YAVAPAIS. 

After  the  cessation  of  work  on  the  irrigation  canal  of  this  reserva- 
tion, in  the  summer  of  1868,  this  tribe  left  the  reservation,  and  in 
i'(>nsH[uence  of  the  massacre  of  the  head  chief,  and  seven  other  chiefs, 
in  the  town  of  La  Paz,  this  Territory,  on  the  24th  of  September  last, 
all  the  particulars  of  which  are  set  forth  in  my  report  for  the  month  of 
St^ptember^  which,  being  very  lengthy,  I  deem  unnecessary  to  repeat 
here,  this  tribe  did  not  again  return  to  the  reservation  till  March  of  this 
>var,  when  they  came  to  see  me,  and  declared  their  intention  to  remain 
M  ith  the  other  tribe  here  permanently  in  the  future. 

After  much  talk  and  careful  investigation,  and  discovering  no  grounds 
to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  their  declaration,  and  believing  it  to  be  my 
duty,  under  the  circumstances,  to  encourage  their  friendly  overtures,  I 
a^lmitted  them  to  come,  settle,  work,  and  participate  in  all  gifts  and 
lH*nefit8  of  the  government,  as  here  allowed  to  all  the  other  peaceable 
and  friendly  Indians  of  the  agency ;  and  therefore  the  portion  of  th(» 
aimnity  goods  which  were  withheld  on  the  general  day  of  issue  on 
account  of  the  absence  of  the  most  of  this  tribe,  were  delivered  to  them. 
Some  of  these  goods  they  left  in  my  charge  till  they  would  go  to  the  in- 
terior and  return  with  their  families.  It  is  therefore  confidently  believed, 
fn>m  all  indications  immediately  apparent,  that  the  three  largest  tiibes 
of  the  agency — the  Yumas,  Yavapais,  and  Mohaves,  most  of  whom  par- 
ticiiiated  in  the  distribution  of  the  annuities,  and  have  been  working 
on  the  irrigation  canal — will  continue  to  be  i)eaceable,  and  remain  on 
the  reHerration. 

Dttring  the  year  the  various  works  of  the  reservation  have  been  pros- 
eented  with  the  greatest  energy  and  success.    The  head-gate  of  the 
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caual  has  been  eoiupleted.    All  the  piers,  walls,  &c.,  appear  to  be  wilj- 
staiitially  constriicted. 

On  the  30th  of  June,  the  appropriation  having  become  exhaustetl  tb« 
work  was  discontinued.  But  little  more  requires  to  be  done  to  coniiilHe 
the  work,  and  admit  the  water  from  the  Colorado  River,  which  bein;' 
successfully  accomplished,  will  enable  the  Indians  of  this  agency  to 
raise  their  subsistence  every  year,  by  planting  early  in  the  spring,  and 
being  independent  of  the  in-ecarious  overflow  of  the  river,  which  usually 
does  not  happen  till  the  months  of  June  or  July,  and  which  has  lieivio- 
fore  been  their  only  reliance  for  subsistence.  The  river  is  now  fallin;,'. 
and  the  Indians  having  ceased  work  on  the  canal.  They  are  in^lustriously 
preparing  to  plant  largely  this  season. 

In  consequence  of  the  excitement  among  the  tribes  of  this  agency  last 
Slimmer,  on  account  of  the  massacre  of  the  above  mentioned  Yavapais, 
there  wjis  no  planting  done  by  them  and  therefore  no  crops  raised;  bat 
as  an  abundance  of  subsistence  has  been  on  hand  since  Xoveml>er  last, 
when  work  was  resumed  on  the  irrigation  canal,  none  of  the  Indians  of 
this  reservation  have  experienced  any  suffering  during  the  year. 

About  three  weeks  ago,  one  of  the  Mohaves  left  the  reservation  for 
the  purpose  of  visiting  some  friends  living  at  Fort  Yuma,  about  one  hun- 
dred and  filty  miles  down  the  river;  shortly  after  his  departure  from  the 
reservation,  intelligence  was  received  here  that  he  was  kille<l  by  some 
Y'umas.  This  intelligence  produced  an  intense  excitement  among  tb«* 
Mohaves  here;  the  father  of  the  one  who  was  killed,  being  a  verj'  influ- 
ential captain  in  the  tribe,  and  his  vengeance  being  aroused  at  the  mur- 
der of  his  son,  was  determined  on  arousing  the  whole  tribe  to  hostilities 
with  the  Yunms. 

To  appease  the  Mohaves  and  avert  an  Indian  war,  Iriteba,  the  lieail 
chief  of  the  Mohaves,  addressed  them  in  ccmncil  for  several  days  ami 
nights,  and  succeeded  finally  in  allaying  the  excitement.  For  thes«*  suc- 
cessful eftVnts  and  great  service  on  the  part  of  Iriteba  the  Americans 
in  the  vicinity  of  tlie  reservation  presented  him  with  a  jmir  of  costly 
blankets,  and  the  agent,  believing  that  the  government  would  appnne 
his  action,  presented  him  with  one  of  the  government  horses,  which 
would  replace  similar  articles  sacrificed  by  this  chief,  in  his  successful 
efforts  in  averting  an  atrocious  war. 

I  am,  sir,  verv  respectfullv,  vour  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  FElTlMiE. 


E.  S.  Parker,  Esq., 

Cominmioner  of  Indian  Ajffdirs. 


Special  r.  aV.  Jnilian  Af;e}it, 


Xo.  41. 


Inspector  General's  Office, 

Military  Division  of  the  Pacific, 

San  Francisco,  California j  July  21, 1869.  ' 

General  :  l*aragraph  VII  of  War  Department  Circular,  dated  In- 
spector GeneraFs  Office^*  November  2,  1868,  directs  that  inspection 
officers,  on  their  first  inspection  after  its  receipt,  make  full  and  explicit 
investigations  and  reports  upon  the  following  j)oints: 

1.  The  name^s  and  designations  of  the  different  tribes  and  bands  of 
Indians  within  the  limits  of  the  department  msi)ected ;  their  numbers, 
localities,  and  ranges ;  their  habits  and  manner  of  subsisting — ^whether 
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upon  their  own  resources  exclusively,  or  in  part  or  entirely  on  govern- 
ment supplies ;  whether  they  are  at  peace  or  war  with  the  whites  or 
with  the  other  Indian  tribes ;  what  portion  of  tbeir  warriors  use  fire- 
arms, and  whence  these  and  their  ammunition  are  obtained ;  whether 
they  use  horses  in  war  and  the  chase,  and  are  well  supplied  with  them. 
If  reservations  have  been  assi^e<l  them  by  the  government,  whether 
they  live  permanently  thereon,  or  wander  away,  and  where  their  families 
remain  during  different  seasons  of  the  year  when  the  warriors  are 
absent;  whether  they  cultivate  the  soil ;  if  so,  to  what  extent  j  whether 
they  hnnt  bufifalo  or  other  game. 

2.  The  estimated  white  population  in  the  diflterent  sections  of  the 
frontier,  and  the  nature  of  their  avocations ;  whether  the  whites  dep- 
redate upon  the  Indians,  or  the  Indians  on  the  whites;  and  whether 
(M)mplaints  are  made  by  either  to  the  military  authorities ;  if  so,  sta^e 
particulars ;  whether  the  law  of  February  13, 1802,  prohibiting  the  intro- 
duction of  spirituous  liquors  into  the  Indian  territory,  is  violated,  and 
if  the  military  authorities  have  taken  any  steps  to  prevent  it. 

4.  If  there  are  any  military  organizations  among  the  citizens  of  the 
country  for  defense  against  the  Indians ;  a^d  if  so,  what  they  are. 

Having  recently  completed  a  tour  of  inspection  through  Arizona,  the 
following  report  on  the  points  referred  to  is  respectfully  submitted: 
The  information  herein  presented  I  obtained  in  part  by  i>ersonal  obser- 
vation and  inquiry  while  in  the  country,  but  mainly  from  Brevet  Briga- 
dier General  T.  E.  Devin,  lieutenant  colonel  Eighth  Cavalry,  command- 
ing district  of  Arizona,  and  his  sub-district  commanders,  and  Brevet 
Brigadier  General  Chas.  Lovell,  colonel  Fourteenth  Infantry,  command* 
ing  at  Fort  Yuma. 

TNDlAyS  AND  THEIR  TBIBAL  DESIONATIONS. 

The  Indians  living  in  Arizona  and  in  Southern  California,  bordering 
or  near  that  Territory,  are  as  follows :  Yumas,  Chemehuewas,  New  River 
Indians,  Cocopas,  Pah  Utes,  Mohaves,  Hnalapais,  Yavapais  or  "Aj>ache 
Mohaves,"  Pimas  and  Maricopa<s,  Papagos,  Moquis,  Cosines,  Tonto 
Apaches,  Pinal  Apaches,  Coyoteros  Apaches,  Sierra  Blanco  Apaches. 
The  Navajoes.  though  living  within  the  territorial  limits  of  Arizona,  have 
ever  been  nnaer  the  jurisdiction  of  the  authorities  in  New  Mexico,  and 
as  they  do  not  range  into  Arizona,  will  be  omitted  from  this  reiwrt. 

These  In<lians  may  be  divided  into  three  classes : 

First.  Those  who  live  in  pueblos  or  villages,  and  cnltivate  the  soil,  or 
otherwise  support  themselves  by  their  own  labor  exclusively,  receiving 
no  support  from  the  government,  but  who  are  at  peace  with  the  whites. 
(>f  this  class  are  the  Moquis;  Papagos,  and  a  few  "  tame  Apaches." 
Twenty  of  the  latter  are  enlisted  as  Indian  scouts,  and  serve  in  the  field 
with  troops  south  of  the  Gila. 

^  Second.  Those  who  are  cared  for  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  by  the 
government,  and  are  located  on  reservations,  or  who  live  in  their  own 
villages,  receiving  clothing,  seeds,  and  agricultural  implements  from  In- 
dian agents  or  superintendents.  This  class  includes  the  Pah  Utes,  Cheme- 
huewas, Mohaves,  Yumas,  Cocopas,  New  River  Indians,  Pimas,  Marico- 
pas,  all  of  whom  have  more  or  less  stock.  The  Pimas  and  Maricopas 
raise  corn,  wheat,  and  beans  in  excess  of  their  wants,  and  frequently 
aec4>mpany  troops  on  expeditions  against  the  Apaches. 

Third.  Wild  or  hostile  Indians,  which  term  embraces  all  the  various 
421 
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tribes  of  the  Apaches,  together  with  Hoalapais,  Tavapais,  or  ^^  Apaebe 
Mohaves." 

NUMBERS,  RANGES,  LOCALITIES,  ETC. 

The  Yuma^t. — This  ouce  powerful  tribe  is  greatly  reduced  in  nnrabers, 
and  has  become  diseased  to  such  an  extent  by  their  contact  with  the 
whites  about  Fort  Yuma,  that  it  is  thought  that  there  is  not  now  a 
])hysically  sound  person  in  the  tribe,  which  is  estimated  at  about  fitt^n 
hundred  men,  women,  and  children.  They  are  located  and  range  on 
both  banks  of  the  Colorado,  fifty  miles  above  and  below  the  post  which 
bears  their  name. 

Tlie  Chemehuewas. — ^This  tribe  is  located  mainly  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  Colorado,  above  La  Paz,  and  ranges  along  the  river  from  alwat 
thirty  miles  south  of  Fort  Mohave  to  a  point  fifty  miles  north  of  Fort 
Yuma  to  the  eastward  but  a  short  distance,  as  they  are  afraid  of  beiii? 
found  in  company  with  or  mistaken  for  the  hostile  fiualapais.  This  trilie 
is  thought  to  number  about  seven  hundred  and  fifty  souls. 

New  River  Indiana, — The  tribe  known  as  the  New  River  Indians  oou- 
tains  about  seven  hundred. and  fifty,  men,  women,  and  children;  live 
along  New  River,  sixty  miles  west  from  Fort  Yuma,  and  near  San  Diego. 

Cocopas. — ^The  tribe  of  Cocopas,  though  really  living  in  Mexican  terri- 
tory, near  the  mouth  of  the  Colorado,  range  mostly  on  our  soil,  aud 
number  in  all  one  thousand  eight  hundred. 

These  four  tribes,  the  Yumas,  Chemehuewas,  New  River  Indians,  and 
(3ocopas,  are  so  much  alike  that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  them  from 
each  other.  They  are  all  peaceable,  and  have,  according  as  they  are 
near  to  or  remote  from  settlements,  become  more  or  less  civilized,  de- 
moralized, and  diseased. 

Their  manner  of  subsisting  themselves  varies  but  little.  They  culti- 
vate the  soil,  raising  melons,  beans,  corn  and  barley ;  but  as  they  arc 
like  most  Indians,  averse  to  working,  their  crops  are  not  sufficient  for 
their  support,  and  they  are  compelled  in  winter  to  resort  to  the  mestquit 
bean ;  as  this  also  proves  insufficient,  the  Chemehuewas  hunt-,  the  »w 
River  Indians  fish,  and  the  Yuma4»  and  Cocopas  work  for  the  steamboat 
company,  as  deck  hands  and  wood-choppers. 

The  issues  to  these  Indians  at  Fort  Yuma  are  now  merely  nominal 
though  a  few  years  since  it  was  very  different. 

But  a  small  number  of  fire-arms  are  in  possession  of  these  Indians, 
and  ammunition  for  them  is  obtained  by  trade,  tt  is  rei>orted  on  good 
authority  that  they  are  quite  well  supplied  with  horses. 

The  efforts  of  the  Indian  agent  to  induce  these  Indians  to  live  on  the 
reservation  above  La  Paz,  on  the  Colorado,  have  been  unavailing,  thej 
preferring  the  protection  that  Fort  Yuma  affords  them. 

The  Pah  Utes. — The  term  Pah  Utes  is*  applied  to  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  Indians  who  roam  through  that  vast  section  of  country  l.viD^ 
between  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  the  Colorado,  going  as  far  south  as  the 
thirty-fifth  parallel,  and  extending  to  the  northward  through  California, 
Nevada,  into  Southern  Oregon  and  Idaho.  The  Indians  of  this  tribe  in 
Arizona  are  located  in  the  Big  Bend  of  the  Colorado,  on  both  sides  of 
the  river,  and  range  as^far  east  as  Diamond  River,  west  to  the  Sierck 
Nevada,  and  northward  into  the  State  of  Nevada.  They  subsist  mainly 
by  the  chase,  while  their  squaws  gather  acorns,  piiionSy  and  seeds. 
From  the  Indian  superintendent  at  I^  Paz  they  receive  some  piesenti^ 
It  is  not  known  that  they  possess  any  great  number  of  fire-arms,  thoo|rh< 
in  common  with  all  tribes  in  the  vicinity  of  settlements,  they  have  a 
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Dnmber  of  mnzzle-loading  guns  and  a  few  breech-loaders  and  revolvers, 
which  have  been  obtained  by  trading  with  settlers  and  miners,  while 
many  were  captured  by  them  while  at  war  with  the  whites  prior  to  1867, 
since  which  time  they  have  been  at  peace  with  us.  Their  ammunition 
18  obtained  mainly  by  trading  through  reservation  Indians  and  China- 
men in  Nevada.  Though  owning  a  large  number  of  ponies,  they  do  not 
ose  them  in  war.  With  neighboring  tribes  they  appear  to  be  on  friendly 
terms.  Occasional  issues  of  flour  are  made  to  these  Indians  at  Fort 
Mohave.  The  number  of  this  tribe  living  in  Arizona  and  Southern 
California  cannot  be  stated  with  any  certainty  whatever. 

The  Mohaves. — ^This  was  formerly  a  warlike  tribe,  and  were  only  sub- 
dued after  they  had  been  severely  punished  in  several  fights.  Of  late 
years  they  have  lived  at  peace  with  the  settlers  and  troops. 

Their  location  is  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Colorado,  south  of  Fort 
Mohave,  partly  on,  but  mainly  south  of  the  Indian  reservation.  Back 
from  the  river  they  range  but  a  short  distance,  on  account  of  their  fear 
of  being  caught  in  company  with  the  hostile  Hualapais. 

This  tribe  numbers,  all  told,  about  two  thousand  five  hundred,  some 
five  hundred  of  whom  are  on  the  reservation. 

They  own  some  horse^s  and  cattle  and  e^  at  peace  with  neighboring 
tribes.  A  limited  number  of  fire-arms  are  in  their  possession,  ammuni- 
tion for  which  they  can  readily  obtain  at  La  Paz. 

They  cultivate  nlong  the  Colorado,  raising  melons,  squash,  and  beans, 
and  are  to  a  considerable  extent  self- supporting,  though  large  issues  ot 
flour  and  beef  have  been  made  to  them  monthly  at  Fort  Mohave,  until 
within  the  past  few  months,  when  it  was  checked  by  the  chief  commis- 
sary of  the  division,  Brevet  Msyor  General  M.  D.  L.  Simpson,  and  the 
issues  are  now  very  moderate. 

These  Indians,  like  the  Yumas,  whom  they  closely  resemble,  have 
been  much  diseased  by  contact  with  the  whites,  and  are  rapidly  disap- 
pearing. 

Tke  Hualapais, — ^This  tribe,  estimated  at  six  hundred,  is  located  chiefly 
in  the  Cerbat  and  Aquarius  Mountains,  and  along  the  eastern  slope  of 
the  Black  Mountains. 

They  range  through  Hualapai,  Yampai,and  Sacramento  valleys,  from 
Bill  Williams  Fork  on  the  south  to  Diamond  River  on  the  north. 

They  live  principally  by  the  chase,  and  on  such  roots,  seeds,  and  acorns 
as  they  are  able  to  gather,  and  at  present  are  very  poor,  having  but  little 
stock. 

Prior  to  1866,  they  were  at  peace  with  the  whites,  but  in  that  year 
their  head  chief,  Wauba  Yuma,  was  killed  by  a  freighter  named  Miller, 
on  the  mere  suspicion  that  some  of  his  young  men  had  assisted  in  the 
killing  of  a  white  man  at  the  toll-gate,  near  Aztec  Pass,  a  point  east  of 
the  usual  range  of  the  tribe,  since  which  time  they  have  been  in  open 
and  bitter  hostility  with  our  people.  They  are  a  brave  and  enterprising 
race,  and  their  familiarity  with  the  whites,  and  the  possession  of  a  large 
number  of  fire-arms,  have  greatly  increased  their  power  for  mischief. 

It  is  believed  that  they  obtain  ammunition  from  Mormon  settlements 
on  the  Upper  Colorado,  either  directly,  or  through  the  Pah-Utes. 

There  is  good  reason  for  believing  that  the  war  with  this  tribe  will  be 
t>roaght  to  a  successful  issue  during  the  present  season. 

The  Yavapais, — ^The  Yavapais,  or  Apache  Mohaves  as  they  are  more 
(generally  called,  have  been  for  a  long  time  the  greatest  foe  to  civiliza- 
tion offdl  Indians  inhabiting  Arizona,  as  their  location  in  the  mountain 
country  north  and  south  of  La  Paz  road,  enables  them  to  command  that 
Ughway  between  the  Colorado  and  the  country  north  of  the  Gila.    They 
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range  through  the  whole  of  that  ragged  moantain  country  of  the  Santa 
Maria,  between  the  Aquarius  and  Aztec  mountains  in  the  Hacqaeballab 
and  Penahachapet  country,  and  as  far  south  as  Castle  Dome,  near  the 
Gila,  frequently  attacking  the  mails,  citizens,  and  trains*    These  iDdians 
cultivate  small  patches  in  the  narrow  bottom  lands  of  the  moautain 
streams,  in  almost  inaccessible  canons.    Most  of  their  country  abounds 
in  game,  and  some  of  the  streams  are  filled  with  flsh  resembling  trout 
Their  many  victims  have  a&brded  them  an  abundant  supply  of  flre-annftf 
ammunition  for  which  is  obtained  from  friendly  Mohaves  and  Yumas, 
or  at  La  Paz.    The  superintendent  denies  the  general  assertion  and  be- 
lief expressed  by  citizens,  that  they  get  it  from  reservation  Indiana.    In 
war,  they  do  not  use  horses,  though  they  own  a  large  number  of  horses, 
mules,  and  jacks,  which  they  use  when  moving  their  rancherias.    At 
divers  times,  bands  of  this  tribe  have  been  induced  to  locate  on  the  res- 
ervation above  La  Paz,  but  have  always  left  when  the  whim  seized 
them,  generally  carrying  off  all  the  stock  that  came  in  their  way,  and  on 
one  occasion  killed  the  superintendent,  Mr.  Lehigh«  and  his  clerk,  aud 
a  friendly  Indian  in  their  employ,  who  were  on  their  return  from  PrevS- 
cott. 

General  Devin,  in  a  report  furnished  me  on  Indian  affairs  in  Arizona, 
uses  the  following  language  in  regard  to  the  Apache  Mohaves: 

"During  the  spring  of  1868,  between  one  and  two  hundred  were 
again  induced  to  go  upon  the  reservation,  but  soon  left,  as  usual,  de- 
claring that  they  were  made  to  work,  but  they  could  get  nothing  to  eat, 
and  they  would  rather  go  to  the  mountains  and  fight.  In  justice  to  th« 
reservation,  I  must  say  that  the  truth  of  the  above  depends  upon  the 
assertions  of  citizens,  as  no  communication  has  since  been  had  with  the 
Indians. 

"  Ko  immediate  result  followed  beyond  a  few  unimportant  depreda- 
tions, until  August  of  the  same  year,  when  a  freighter,  named  Cheno- 
with,  ambitious  of  the  fame  of  his  predecessor,  Miller,  the  killer  of 
Wauba  Yuma,  attacked,  with  a  number  of  his  teamsters,  in  the  same 
treacherous  manner,  a  band  of  Apache  Mohaves  who  had  been  induced 
to  come  to  the  town  of  La  Paz,  by  a  number  of  citizens  thereof,  mider 
pretense  of  making  a  treaty.  A  dozen  or  more  of  the  Indians  were 
killed,  among  them  several  chiefs,  none  of  the  attacking  party,  of  course, 
being  hurt. 

^^  Brevet  Lieutenant  Colonel  Price,  commanding  sub-district  of  Upper 
Colorado,  at  once  took  summary  measures  to  arrest  those  concerned  in 
the  outrage,  some  of  whom  were  apprehended.  The  territorial  govern- 
ment also  took  action  on  the  subject,  but  owing  to  the,  as  charged,  dis- 
graceful connivance  and  sympathy  with  the  ^  Indian  killers,'  of  the  United 
States  district  judge,  the  accused  were  set  fr'ee,  and  Messrs.  Chenowith 
and  Miller,  the  originators  of  two  Indian  wars  that  have  cost  the  live^ 
of  probably  more  than  one  hundred  better  men,  still  pursue  their  calliog 
unmolested,  and  boasting  of  their  readiness  to  do  again  what  they  have 
done  before. 

^^  Since  the  date  of  Chenowith's  outrage,  the  Indians  have  been  bold 
and  daring  beyond  all  former  precedent.  A  number  of  citizens  and 
several  soldiers  have  been  killed,  the  mails  repeatedly  attacked,  and  the 
operations  of  the  Vulture  mine  (the  only  independent  lucrative  enter 
prise  in  the  Territory)  nearly  brought  to  a  stand-still  by  reason  (tf  per- 
sistent attacks  upon  its  trains. 

*^  The  troops  have  been  in  constant  pursuit  of  these  Tndianik  witk 
some  degree  of  success ;  but  their  range  is  so  extensive,  and  through 
such  a  constant  succession  of  mountains  and  canons^  that  the  small  foroe 
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ftvailable  was  easily  eluded,  aad  twice  met  with  disaster  while  corralled 
in  the  canons. 

"  This  experience,  however,  will  prove  of  service,  and  with  improved 
knowledge  of  the  country,  and  the  increased  force  promised  by  recent 
orders,  peace  west  of  the  Verde  will  soon  be  conquered," 

The  strength  of  this  tribe  is  not  known  by  any  one. 

Another  band  of  Indians,  numbering  about  three  hundred  warriors, 
and  ranging  in  the  country  east  from  Camp  McDowell,  and  north  of 
Camp  Grant,  along  south  side  of  Salt  Biver,  between  Pinal  Creek  and 
a  point  ten  miles  l^low  Tonto  Creek,  is  believed  to  be  an  ofishoot  of  this 
tribe,  as  their  language  is  identical,  and  for  this  reason  are  called 
Apache  Mohaves,  though  their  country  is  one  hundred  miles  and  more 
to  the  eastward.  In  bitter  hostility  to  the  whites  they  also  resemble 
their  namesakes,  and  on  their  raids  they  go  as  far  east  as  Prescott,  and 
along  the  road  south  of  the  Gila*,  to  Tucson. 

The  number  of  fire-arms  in  their  possession  does  not  exceed  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  of  the  number  of  warriors. 

The  Pimas. — ^The  Pimas  are  located  on  a  reservation  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  Gila,  which  commences  at  a  point  six  miles  east  of  Maricopa 
Wells,  and  extends  up  the  river  to  the  vicinity  of  Sacaton,  a  distance  of 
fifteen  miles. 

They  cultivate  extensively,  raising  large  crops  of  wheat  and  com, 
much  of  which  is  purchased  by  traders  and  sold  to  government. 

This  tribe  numbers  about  four  thousand,  of  whom  fully  eight  hundred 
are  capable  of  bearing  arms.  Owning  large  quantities  of  stock,  horses 
and  cattle,  and  raising  large  crops  of  grain,  they  may  be  regarded  in  the 
main  as  self-supporting,  though  they  receive  presents  from  the  Indian 
department. 

They  are  all  well  armed,  and  owing  to  their  friendly  disposition  no 
restriction  is  placed  on  their  obtaining  all  the  ammunition  they  desire. 

As  a  race  the  Pimas  are  brave  and  enterprising,  and  frequently  ac- 
company troops  on  expeditions  against  the  Apaches  east  of  the  Yerde, 
often  in  parties  over  one  hundred  strong,  but  owing  to  a  singular  trait, 
they  invariably  abandon  the  pursuit  the  moment  an  Apache  is  killed, 
and  return  to  their  homes. 

This  peculiarity  havingoften  produced  much  embarrassment,  hasfinally 
led  to  the  disbaudment  of  the  enlisted  Pima  contingent,  and  to  their  being 
hired  as  scouts  and  guides  as  their  services  are  needed. 

These  Indians  live  constantly  on  their  reservation,  except  when  cam- 
paigning against  the  Apaches,  with  whom  they  have  been  at  war  from 
time  immemorial. 

The  Marieopas. — ^Tfae  Maric(4)as  are  a  much  smaller  tribe  than  the 
Pimas,  not  exceeding  seven  hundred  persons  all  told,  and  of  whom 
aboat  one  hundred  and  fifty  are  capable  of  bearing  arms.  Their  reser- 
vation is  located  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Gila,  opposite  that  of  the 
Pimas,  and  as  the  interests,  habits,  and  modes  of  subsistence  of  the  two 
ixibe»  are  identical,  the  remarks  upon  the  Pimas  apply  to  the  Maricopas. 

It  is  the  boast  of  these  Indians  that  t^ey  have  never  shed  the  blood 
of  a  white  man ;  t^ey  wish  to  continue  their  Mendly  relations  with  our 
people,' but  in  order  to  secmre  this  desirable  t>bject  some  measures  are 
necessary  to  protect  them  in  what  they  believe  to  be  their  inalietaabie 
rights,  the  circumstances  afifecting  which  I  will  brieiiy  narrate. 

Daring  the  past  two  years,  some  four  or  five  hundred  settlers  having 
located  Sioag  the  Gila,  above  the  Pima  reservation,  and  being  engaged 
in  fiuminff,  have  opened  large  acequias,  with  a  view  of  diverting  the 
water  of  we  river  for  the  puipose  of  irrigation,    instead  of  being  re- 
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turned  to  the  river  after  it  has  served  its  purpose,  it  is  allowed  to  ran 
waste,  thereby  greatly  diminishing  the  volume  of  water  before  it  reaches 
the  Pima  and  Maricopa  reservations. 

The  Indians  assert,  and  with  good  reason,  too,  that  in  a  dry  8ea»)n 
their  crops  will  be  ruined  for  the  want  of  the  water,  which  they  have  useiJ 
from  time  out  of  memory,  and  which  they  regard  as  much  their  pro))- 
erty  as  the  land  they  cultivate,  and  as  a  natural  consequence  they  look 
upon  the  settlements  with  an  unfriendly  eye,  and  have  at  times  uiaui- 
fested  their  anger  by  riding  over  and  destroying  the  growing  grain  and 
other  crops  of  the  settlers,  and  also  by  stealing  cattle  of  traders  and 
emigrants  that  were  being  driven  through  the  country.    This  state  of 
affairs,  if  continued,  must  inevitably  result  in  a  collision,  and  that  it 
has  not  already  taken  place  is  due  to  the  knowledge  the  settlers  have 
of  the  large  number  of  warriors,  nearly  one  thousand,  which  these  In- 
dians can  bring  into  the  field.    Fear  alone  has  hitherto  restrained  them, 
but  as  their  numbers  increase  further  encroachments  on  the  hereditar>' 
rights  of  the  Indians  will  follow,  and  this  will  most  certainly  lead  to 
further  depredations  by  the  Indians,  to  retaliatory  acts  by  the  settlers, 
and  finally  to  open  war  with  tribes  living  on  the  highway  connecting 
Southern  California  with  the  Eiist. 

It  is  of  primary  importance  that  measures  should  at  once  be  taken 
by  the  proper  authorities  to'define  and  maintain  the  rights  of  both  par- 
ties, but  how  this  can  be  best  done,  or  indeed  how  it  can  be  done  at  all, 
is  a  question  that  is  difficult  to  answer  satisfactorily. 

The  agent  of  those  Indians,  a  Mr.  Kuggles,  should  be  removed,  for 
he  has  no  influence  whatsoever  with  them,  takes  no  interest  in  their  af- 
fairs, except  when  presents  are  to  be  distributed,  and  is  living  on  a 
ranche  some  thirty  miles  above  the  reservation. 

The  law  of  Congress  requiring  him  to  distribute  presents  in  presence 
of  an  officer  of  the  army  he  violated  last  spring,  although  he  well  knew 
there  were  a  number  of  officers  at  Camp  McDowell,  who  could  have 
been  on  the  ground  on  twenty -four  hours'  notice.  In  a  word,  he  is  a 
mere  nullity,  for  whom  the  Indians  have  no  respect. 

The  Papagos. — ^This  numerous  tribe  of  Indians,  Christianized  by  the 
e^rly  Jesuit  missionaries,  are  located  nearly  due  south  of  Maricopa  Well«, 
west  of  St.  Xavier  del  Bac,  through  Barbaquevari  district,  and  alonfr 
the  Sonora  line  one  hundred  miles,  whence  they  range  to  the  southward 
into  Sonora,  seldom  appearing  north  of  Tucson.  They  are  indnstrioDit, 
support  themselves  by  cultivation  and  the  manufacture  of  mats  and  pot- 
tery, in  which  art  they  are  well  skilled. 

Although  at  peace  with  our  people  and  neighboring  tribes,  they  are 
not  lacking  in  courage,  but,  on  the  contrary,  are  quick  to  defend  them- 
selves when  attacked,  and  to  pursue  and  punish  the  agressors ;  yet  ther 
rarely  campaign  against  other  tribes,  or  accompany  troops  on  expedi- 
tions. 

They  are  well  armed  with  muzzle-loading  guns,  and  by  trade  obtain 
all  the  ammunition  they  require.  Of  horses  and  cattle  they  have  large 
numbers,  but  their  fighting  is  usually  on  foot. 

Of  late  years  this  industrious  tribe  has  been  utterly  ignored  by  the 
Indian  dei>artment,  and  it  is  not  known  that  any  reservation  has  ever 
been  designated  for  them,  though  a  former  agent,  named  Lyon,  assigned 
to  them  the  country  in  the  vicinity  of  San  Xavier  del  Bac,  and  while 
they  remained  under  his  charge  he  protected  them  in  their  rights,  bnt 
since  then  the  Whites  and  Mexicans  have  been  encroaching  on  and 
taking  up  their  best  lands,  and  the  Papagos  are  being  gnMlosUj 
crowded  across  the  line  into  Mexican  Territory. 
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The  nniuber  in  this  tribe  could  not  be  ascertained  with  any  certainty. 

The  MoquxH. — ^This  tiibe  live  in  pueblos  or  villages  north  and  east  of 

the  Little  Colorado,  and  west  ofthe  Navajo  reservation  at  Fort  Detianee. 

It  is  not  known  that  any  reservation  has  ever  been  assigned  to  them, 
or  that  they  have  ever  been  visited  by  agents  of  the  Indian  department; 
iior  is  there  any  definite  knowledge  as  to  their  numbers,  though  they  live 
in  two  villages,  Mosqui  and  Oriba,  each  of  which  is  said  to  contain  from 
two  thousand  to  twenty-five  hundred  souls.  * 

They  subsist  by  the  chase,  the  culture  of  fruits,  such  as  peaches  and 
apricots,  and  cultivate  the  soil  suificiently  to  supply  their  own  wants. 
They  also  make  blankets,  inferior,  however,  to  those  made  by  the  Nava- 
joes  in  fineness  and  closeness  of  texture.  At  certain  seasons  of  the  year 
they  range  as  far  south  as  Prescott,  and  in  a  southeasterly  direction  to 
Zaoi,  on  the  borders  of  New  Mexico ;  but  these  expeditions  are  mostly 
for  the  purpose  of  trading  or  begging. 

Although  they  have  l]^n  for  years  plundered  by  the  Navajoes,  and 
()CCiisionally  by  the  Apaches,  who,  however,  rart»ly  venture  so  far  north, 
they  still  own  a  number  of  horses  and  cattle  and  extensive  herds  of 
sheep. 

They  are  not  a  warlike  race,  but  claim  they  can  defend  themselves 
from  attack  and  punish  the  aggressors.  Their  proximity  to  the  pow- 
erful tril)e  of  Navajoes  compels  them  to  keep  at  home  for  the  protection 
of  their  fauiilieis  and  property. 

Ttiey  posAeas  a  few  muzzle-loading  guns,  and  procure  their  ammunition 
at  Zuni.  They  are  at  peace  with  the  whites,  and  it  is  believed  with  all 
other  tribes  except  the  Navajoes  and  Apaches. 

The  Maricopas,  Pima«,  Papagos,  and  Moqnis,  claim  to  be  descendants 
of  the  original  owners  of  the  soil  before  its  couque^^t  by  the  Apache^s. 

The  Caninos, — As  a  tribe,  the  Casinos  are  of  no  importance,  there 
l»eing  but  very  few  of  them;  and  as  no  depredations  have  ever  been 
traced  to  them,  their  country  has  been  seldom  visited  by  troops,  and  con- 
He<|uent]y  little  or  nothing  is  known  of  them  beyond  the  fact  that  they 
live  in  the  vicinity  of  Bill  Williams  and  San  Francisco  Mountains. 

The  Tanto  Apaches. — The  Indians  to  whom  the  name  of  Tonto  Apaches 
has  been  given  inhabit  the  Tonto  Basin,  the  country  on  both  sides  of 
the  Verde  from  its  source  to  the  East  Fork,  and  that  around  the  head- 
waters  of  the  Chiquito  Colorado,  on  the  northern  sloi)e  of  the  Black 
Mesa  or  Mogollon  Mountains.  The  section  of  country  known  as  Tonto 
fiasin  may  be  said  to  extend  from  the  ba^e  of  the  Mogollon  Mountains 
on  the  north  to  Salt  River  on  the  south,  and  between  the  Sierra  Aucha 
on  the  east  and  the  Mazatsal  Mountains  on  the  west;  the  latter  range 
lying  directly  east  of  the  Verde,  and  being  in  its  general  course  parallel 
to  it. 

From  data  collected  with  great  care  by  First  Lieutenant  Oeorge  W. 
t'hilson,  of  the  Twenty-first  Infantry,  while  stationed  at  Camp  Keno, 
in  Tonto  Basin,  thirty-four  miles  east  of  Camp  McDowell,  it  apiiears 
that  there  are  about  600  Tonto  Apaches,  men,  women  and  children. 

These  Indians  cultivate  the  soil  but  little,  relying  chiefiy  for  support 
n\nm  root8,  acorns,  seeds,  nuts,  uiescal,  and  game,  such  as  deer,  rabbits, 
and  turkeya,  together  with  what  they  can  steal  or  capture  in  their  forays. 

(^enenU  I>evin  says  of  them :  '  ^  Though  the  most  cowardly  of  the  Apache 
tribes,  they  are  as  murderous  as  any,  and  have  caused  the  death  of  more 
f>f  the  pioneers  of  northern  Arizona  than,  perhaps,  any  other  tribe. 
They  hau|^  around  the  ranches  and  highways,  and  without  attempting 
large  captures  lie  in  wait  for  small  parties  and  lonely  ranchmen  working 
in  the  fields." 
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About  twenty-five  per  ceut.  of  the  warriors  have  fire-anns,  many  of 
them  improved  breech-loaders,  ammunition  for  which  it  is  difficult  to 
obtain,  when  that  captured  with  the  arms  ia  exhausted.  Ammunitiou 
tor  their  muzzle-loading  guns  is  procured  from  the  Navfyo  and  Zani 
Indians,  and  while  the  Coyoteros  were  living  on  the  reservation  at 
Camp  Goodwin,  extensive  supplies  were  obtained  from  them,  not  only 
by  the  Tontos,  but  also  by  the  Pinal  Apaches.  This  information  oomt« 
from  Mexican  captives. 

Prior  to  1865  they  were  comparatively  i>eaceful,  during  which  year 
the  war  broke  out,  in  consequence  of  the  indiscriminate  shooting  ot  someof 
them  by  settlers  around  Prescott,  who  accused  them  of  killing  and  stealing; 
stock.  Since  then  they  have  been  constantly  at  war  with  our  |)eople^ 
except  about  six  months  in  1867  and  1868,  and  until  within  the  pa^t 
three  months,  when  Dulchea's  band,  numbering,  all  told,  about  two 
hundred,  came  into  Camp  Eeno,  and  were  living  about  the  post  at  the 
date  of  my  visit,  in  May  last. 

They  appeared  very  contented  with  their  new  relations  with  the  troops, 
and  were  making  themselves  useful  afi  couriers,  guides,  &c.,  and  were 
also  gathering  hay  for  the  contractors,  who  found  their  employment 
most  profitable,  as  they  only  paid  them  in  trade  at  rate  of  half  a  cent 
per  pound,  while  government  pays  him  nearly  three  cents. 

Other  bands  of  this  tribe, fiumbering  in  all  about  three  hundred,  have 
followed  the  example  set  by  Dulchea's  people,  and  in  course  of  another 
year  it  is  believed  all  the  Tonto  Apaches  will  be  at  peace  with  the 
whites. 

As  a  tribe  the  Tontos  have  hitherto  led  a  precarious  existence,  having' 
little  or  no  stock,  their  necessities  generally  com[>elling  them  to  kill  8n<l 
eat  at  once  whatever  they  have  succeeded  in  capturing  or  running  off. 

While  hostile  they  were  seldom  seen,  except  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
most  difficult  mountain  ranges  and  caiious,  to  which  they  would  at  om^ 
fly  on  the  appearance  of  troops,  and  where  it  was  generally  impracticable 
for  mounted  troops  to  follow  them,  while  they  ai'e  too  fleet  for  footmen 
to  pursue  successfully. 

Their  families  usually  remain  at  the  rancherias,  when  the  men  are 
absent  on  forays,  but  these  are  frequently  changed. 

Their  depredations  have  generally  been  in  the  Prescott  district.  Ah 
far  as  known  they  are  not  at  war  with  neighboring  tribes. 

The  PinaU. — Of  all  the  Apache  tribes  in  Arizona  there  are  none  bolder, 
braver,  or  more  enterprising  than  the  Pinals,  who  inhabit  a  ragged 
country^  walled  in  by  the  Sierra  Ancha,  MogoUon,  Pinal,  and  Apache 
mountains,  which  is  intersected  by  numerous  mountain  streams,  with 
fertile  bottom  lands. 

Their  country  affords  them  an  abundance  of  mescal,  large  quantities 
of  nutritous  roots,  seeds,  nut49,  and  acorns,  and  is  filled  wit^  game,  such  as 
deer,  rabbits,  turkey,  and  quail. 

The  squaws  cultivate  many  small  fields  along  the  creek  bottoms, 
raising  corn  and  wheat,  but  the  men  are  so  opposed  to  work  that  thej 
declare  their  intention  of  fighting  until  they  are  all  killed,  before  they 
will  consent  to  support  themselves  by  their  own  labor. 

The  range  of  their  depredations  is  most  extensive,  embradng  the 
Wickenburg  district,  the  roads  leading  from  Tucson  to  Saeaton,  Gamp 
Grant,  and  the  San  Pedro,  and  frequently  during  the  summer  acroan 
the  Oila  above  Camp  Goodwin,  and  range  along  or  through  the  Chiri- 
cahin  and  Gaudaloupe,  or  through  the  Dragoon  and  Huachuca  Moan- 
tains  into  Sonora,  and  even  as  far  as  Sinaloa,  often  returning  after  an 
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absence  of  sereral  months,  with  large  droves  of  stock,  plundered  from 
the  helpless  Mexicans. 

General  Devin  in  s^^eaking  of  them  says :  "  When  intercepted  or  over* 
taken  with  a  herd  they  will  fight,  and  as  they  are  on  such  occasions 
usually  in  large  numbers,  it  requires  a  strong  force  to  whip  them  and 
recover  the  stock,  a  feat  seldom  accomplished,  as  their  movements  are  so 
rapid,  even  when  thus  encumbered,  that  it  is  seldom  a  sufficient  force 
can  he  concentrated  in  time  to  overhaul  them.'' 

The  Finals  are  well  armed  with  guns,  most  of  which  have  been  cap- 
tared,  but  they  appear  to  rely  mainly  on  their  bows  and  arrows,  and 
iron-pointed  lances.  They  procure  ammunition  from  the  zSuni  villages, 
and,  as  before  stated,  they  used  to  get  large  supplies  from  the  Cayoteros, 
while  they  were  supposed  to  be  living  on  the  Oamp  (Joodwin  resei^^a- 
tion. 

When  absent  their  families  are  left  at  the  rancheria^,  which  are  not 
located  on  the  bottom  lauds  where  they  cultivate,  but  usually  in  the 
canons,  or  out  of  sight  under  a  cliff,  whence  an  enemy  can  be  discovered 
at  a  great  distance. 

Some  two  years  since  large  numbers  of  these  Indians,  at  times  over 
one  thousand,  drew  rations  at  Camp  Grant,  but  the  practice  was  aban* 
doned  on  the  Indians  refusing  to  submit  to  the  terms  offered  them,  and 
since  then  they  have  been  in  open  and  bitter  hostility  with  the  whites, 
and  as  far  as  known  they  are  at  peaee  with  all  the  neighoring  tribes. 

These  Indians  do  not  as  a  rule  use  horses  in  war,  or  on  their  raids, 
and  it  is  thought  own  but  few  of  them.  Nothing  definite  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  this  tribe  can  at  this  time  be  ascertained. 

Coyoteros  and  Sierra  Blaricos. — ^These  ai*e  in  fact  one  and.  the  same 
tribe;  the  latter  taking  the  name  of  the  mountains  they  inhabit,  while 
the  Coyoteros  proper  live  in  the  country  north  of  the  Gila  and  east  of 
the  San  Carlos,  Camp  Goodwin  being  on  the  southern  border  of  their 
country,  just  as  Camp  Grant  is  immediately  south  of  the  country  af  the 
Pinal  Apaches. 

Like  the  Finals,  the  Sierra  Blancos  and  Coyoteros  range  far  into 
Mexico,  generally  pursuing  the  same  routes,  and  though  as  enterprising 
and  as  expert  thieves  as  their  neighbors,  they  are  less  willing  to  fight, 
or  to  extend  their  depredations  to  the  vicinity  of  troops. 

Cochis,  the  chief  of  a  band  of  Coyoteros,  formerly  known  as  Chiricahni 
Apaches,  from  the  mountains  in  which  they  once  lived,  is  to-day  reck- 
oned the  ablest  and  most  vindictive  Indian  in  Southern  Arizona,  and 
was  well  known  to  a  number  of  officers  of  the  army  serving  in  that 
country  prior  to  1860,  up  to  which  time  he  had  been  friendly  with  the 
whites,  and  his  services  frequently  brought  into  requisition  for  the  re- 
covery of  stock,  captives,  &c.,  which  had  been  stolen  by  the  bands,  but 
in  that  year  an  ill-advised  attempt  to  take  him  and  his  family  prisoners, 
with  a  view  of  holding  them  as  hostages  for  the  return  of  property  stolen 
by  other  Indians,  caused  him  to  declare  war  to  the  knife,  which  he  has 
carried  on  with  such  success  and  ferocity  as  to  entitle  him  to  the  credit 
of  having  killed  more  whites  than  any  other  chief  in  the  territory  south 
of  the  Gila.    He  and  his  band  now  live  north  of  the  Gila. 

Miguel,  a  renegade  Mexican,  is  reputed  the  principal  chief  of  the 
Coyoteros,  and  another  Miguel,  a  full-blooded  Indian,  the  head  chief  of 
the  Sierra  Blancos. 

All  of  these  Indians  have  plenty  of  flre-armB|,  mostly  muzzle-loaders* 
nany  of  which  have  been  obtained  from  Znni  villages  and  uuprinciplea 
white  traders,  while  a  large  number  have  been  captured  in  their  numer- 
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ous  raids.    Their  aramunition  haB  been  obtained  from  the  same  Aource^. 

The  remarks  in  regard  to  the  natural  productions  of  the  countr>',  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  modes  of  subsistence,  made  in  reference  to 
the  Finals,  apply  to  the  Ooyoteros.  It  is  thought  the  latter,  inclnding 
the  Sierra  Blancos,  number  1,000  warriors. 

They  have  now  but  few  horses,  and  no  cattle  or  sheep  to  speak  of. 

In  1866,  under  the  orders  of  Brevet  Major  General  McDowell,  a  reser- 
vation was  established  at  Camp  Goodwin  for  the  l)enefit  of  these  Indians, 
in  the  hope  that  they  might  in  time  become  self-supi)orting.  During  a 
I>eriod  of  two  years  large  numbers  of  them  received  nitions  at  stated 
times,  the  greatest  number  fed  at  any  one  time  being  about  fifteen 
hundred.  A  farm  was  opened  for  their  benetit,  and  labor  hired  to  work 
it  and  get  it  fairly  under  way,  and  everything  was  done  to  make  it  a 
success.  Divers  causes,  however,  conspired  to  make  it  a  failure,  and 
the  effort  was  finally  abandoned,  but  the  feeding  of  the  Indians  went  on 
until  last  December,  when  the  district  commander.  General  Devin, 
ordered  it  to  be  discontinued  unless  they  would  consent  to  live  iiemta- 
nently  on  the  reservation,  or  such  other  i*eservation  as  might  be  estab- 
lished for  them,  and  surrender  the  Indians  who,  a  short  time  previoas, 
had  attacked  a  train  and  killed  some  soldiers. 

Both  of  these  conditions  they  rejected,  and  soon  after  fled  to  tbe 
motintains,  and  are  now  in  open  war,  which  is  a  much  more  satisfactor> 
state  of  affairs  than  previously  existed  while  they  were  on  the  resena- 
tion,  and  ostensibly  at  peace  with  the  whites. 

Several  successful  expeditions  against  them  during  the  last  spring  have 
made  them  feel  our  power,  and  the  ensuing  winter  will  probably  bring 
them  to  terms.  They  too,  like  the  Finals,  are  at  peace  with  neighboring 
tribes. 

A  recapitulation  of  the  numbers  given  in  the  foregoing  pages  shows 
that  the  number  of  Indians,  men,  women  and  children,  in  Arizona  and 
the  country  l>ordering  it  on  the  west,  is  21,900,  exclusive  of  the  Pah-Utes, 
Yavapais,  Papagos,  Oosninos  and  Pinal  Apaches  ;  that  of  this  number 
14,600  are  at  peace  with  the  whites,  leaving  7,300  as  the  number  against 
whom  we  are  carrying  on  constant  warfare,  exclusive  of  the  YavajMiis 
and  Pinal  Apaches,  both  large  and  warlike  tribes,  but  of  the  strength 
of  which  no  estimate  is  ma<le. 

In  concluding  this  part  of  the  report,  1  remark  that  it  should  not  be 
understood  that  the  number  of  e^ach  tribe  as  herein  given  is  correct,  nor 
that  it  is  approximately  so,  but  simply  that  it  is  the  estimate  of  tho^e 
officers  serving  in  the  country,  wiio,  from  their  positions,  it  may  be  safe 
to  assume,  have  more  accurate  knowledge  on  this  subject  than  any  one 
else. 


POPULATION. 

The  white  and  Mexican  population  of  Arizona  I  estimate  at  some- 
thing less  than  7,000,  as  follows: 

Arizona  City,  opposite  Fort  Yuma 1,200 

Settlements  along  the  Gila,  including  those  above  Pima  villages .  500 

Tucson  and  vicinity 2, 500 

Tubac  and  settlements  along  the  Santa  Cruz  and  Souoita 250 

Settlements  along  the  San  Pedro  and  around  Camp  Grant  —  50 

Total  south  of  the  Gila 4, 500 
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North  of  the  Gila : 

Phoenix  settlement  on  Salt  River 150 

Wickenburg 300 

Preacott 800 

Other  Hettlements  in  Prescott  district 200 

Uardyville,  Mohave  City,  and  La  Paz 700  . 

2,150 

Total 6^650 


» 


About  one-third  of  the  population  is  engaged  in  farming,  one-fourth 
ill  trade,  one-sixth  in  mining,  and  the  remainder  in  other  pui*suits. 

DEPREDATIONS. 

As  more  than  one-third  of  the  Indians  in  Arizona  are  at  war  with  the 
whites,  there  are  necessarily  many  complaints  of  depredations  com* 
initted  by  Indians,  who,  when  the  facts  are  known  in  time,  are  habit- 
ually pursued  and  sometimes  overtaken,  though  success  seldom  attends 
the  efforts  made  to  recover  stolen  stock. 

As  already  narrated,  there  have  been  instances  of  whites  committing 
outrages  on  Indians,  but  the  latter  seldom  complain,  considering  it  of  no 
use,  but,  when  able,  retaliate  by  murdering  and  plundering  indiscrimi- 
nately. 

THE  LAW  OF  PEBBUAKY  13,  1862. 

Tills  law,  prohibiting  the  introduction  of  spirituous  liquors  in  Indian 
territory,  is  being  constantly  violated  under  license  of  the  territorial 
laws,  consequently  the  military  authorities  seldom  interfere,  and  gen- 
erally only  when  liquor  is  sold  in  the  vicinity  of  military  i)osts.  In  such 
1*8868  it  is  usually  seized  and  destroyed  under  orders  of  post  commanders. 

Tlie  only  commander  in  the  Territory  whom  I  have  known  to  inter- 
with  this  traffic,  under  other  circumstances,  is  Brevet  Brigadier  Gen- 
eral A.  J.  Alexander,  major  Eighth  Cavalry,  commanding  sub-district  of 
the  Verde,  who  has  notified  citizens  and  traders  living  within  the  limits 
of  his  command  that  he  would  enforce  the  law  against  any  one  violating 
it,  and  has  made  efforts  to  arrest  one  person  who  sold  liquor  to  Indians, 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

ROGER  JONES, 
JAeut  Col.y  Assistant  Inspector  GeneraL 

Brevet  Major  General  R.  B.  Maecy. 

Inspector  General  U.  8.  A.,  Washington. 

Indorsement  made  by  General  W.  T.  Sherman : 

This  report  was  read  by  me  September  21. 

The  cost  of  the  military  establishment  in  Arizona  is  very  heavy — out 
^  all  proportion  to  its  value  as  a  part  of  the  public  domain. 

The  white  population  is  only  7,000,  after  a  possession  of  twenty-three 
years,  (1846,)  which  demonstrates  its  poverty. 

W.  T.  SHERMAN,  General. 
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UTAH  SUPERIXTENDENCY. 

Na42. 

Utah  Supbeintendency, 
Oreat  Salt  Lake  Cityy  U.  T.,  Auffust  1, 1869. 

Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  last  annual  report  of  the  condition 
and  progress  of  Indian  affairs  within  the  whole  superintendency. 

population. 

In  my  previous  annual  reports  as  full  and  aecurate  classification  and 
numbering  of  the  diiierent  tribes  as  it  was  practicable  to  obtain  have 
been  given.  My  investigations  during  the  year  have  satisfied  me  that 
the  census  heretofore  transmitted  is  substantially  correct.  Siucemy 
last  report,  however,  the  Territory  of  Wyoming  has  been  Arganized,  ami 
the  Eastern  Shoshones  and  mixed  bands  of  Bannadts  and  Shoshones 
heretofore  in  Utah  superintendency  have  been  transferred  to  Wyoming 
superintendency.  This  would  reduce  the  number  of  Indians  in  Utah 
superintendency  nearly  five  thousand.  In  my  last  report  the  nnmber 
was  stated  to  be  twenty-five  thousand.  The  natural  decrease  would  be 
nesCrly  one  thousand.  This,  and  the  transfer  above  named,  would  leave 
the  number  of  Indians  in  this  superintendency  at  the  date  of  this  report 
nineteen  thousand.  The  classification  heretofore  given  need  not  be 
again  repeated  further  than  to  summarize  the  same,  as  follows: 

Indians  speaking  Shoshone  language 4,  (KN) 

Indians  speaking  Ute  language 13, 4(N) 

Indians  speaking  mixed  language 1, 6tM) 

19,001) 

INDIAN  DEPBEDATION8. 

Since  my  la«t  report,  no  troubles  worthy  of  note  have  occnrred  with 
any  of  the  Indians  belonging  in  this  superintendency.  There  has  been 
an  occasional  instance  of  theft  of  a  pony,  or  of  an  ox  for  beef,  yet  in  the 
aggregate  such  instances  of  crime  are  much  less  in  number  than  would 
have  occurred  among  an  equal  white  population  in  any  of  our  newer 
States  and  Territories  The  only  troubles  occurring  within  this  superin- 
tendency have  been  with  small  bands  of  thieving  Navajoes  and  Elk 
Mountain  Utes,  from  Arizona  and  Colorado,  who  have  visited  the  ex- 
posed settlements  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  Territory  for  the  pur- 
pose of  stealing  horses  and  cattle.  The  friendly  Indians  have,  however, 
in  several  instances  given  warning  of  the  approach  of  these  maranding 
parties.  Very  little  damage  ha«  resulted  from  the  actual  loss  of  stock 
by  the  farmers,  although  in  some  instances  the  necessity  of  keeping  a 
guard  constantly  to  watch  the  herds  of  cattle  has  been  a  heavy  tax  on 
the  new  settlements. 

UINTAH  BESEBYATION. 

The  report  of  Agent  Dodds,  herewith  transmitted,  gives  a  foil  synop 
sis  of  agricultural  and  other  operations*at  this  agency  for  tbe  past  ^'ear. 
The  number  of  Indians  upon  the  reservation  is  increasing ;  many  small 
bands,  seeing  the  advantages  of  the  location,  have  gone  wholly,  or  in 
part,  upon  the  reservation.    The  progress  upon  this  reservation  is  a 
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most  satisfactory  iHnstration  of  what  can  be  accomplished  with  proper 
trianagement  in  training  Indians  to  habits  of  industry.  The  Indians 
upon  this  reservation,  at  the  time  of  my  arrival  in  the  Territory,  were 
the  most  warlike  and  least  disposed  to  labor  of  any  Indians  in  the  su- 
])erintendency.  There  being  no  agent  at  that  point,  I  sent  Mr.  Thomas 
Carter,  in  the  spring  of  1866,  temporarily  to  take  charge  at  the  agency, 
with  instructions  to  start  a  farm  and  put  in  a  crop.  Mr.  Carter  was  an 
industrious,  working  man,  and  cleared  and  plowed  some  forty  acres  of 
land,  in  good  part  by  Indian  labor.  There  was  great  antipathy  to  work 
on  the  pai*t  of  the  men,  the  greater  part  of  what  was  done  being  by  the 
.squaws  and  children. 

In  the  fall  of  1866,  Mtgor  D.  W.  Rhodes  was  appointed  as  agent,  which 
lK)sition  he  held  for  a  year.  Agent  Rhodes,  although  in  many  respects 
a  good  officer,  was  not  possessed  with  an  instinctive  love  of  hard  work, 
for  its  own  sake,  so  that  no  progress  was  made  during  that  year. 

When  Ageift  Rhodes  resigned,  I  placed  Mr.  P.  Dodds  temporarily  in 
charge,  and  he  was  afterward,  at  my  suggestion,  api>ointed  as  agent. 
Diuing  his  first  year,  some  eighty  acres  of  land  were  plowed  and  put 
into  crops.  He  was  entirely  familiar  with  farming  in  all  its  branches, 
and  was  at  all  times  aiding  and  laboring  with  the  Indians  about  their 
work,  thus  inspiring  them  with  zeal  in  the  cause,  and  overcoming  their 
hereditary  antipathy  to  labor.  His  first  crop  was,  however,  almost  en- 
tirely destroyed  by  grasshoppers.  The  Indians  were  not  thereby  dis- 
couraged, but  the  present  season  engaged  in  labor  with  great  energy. 
The  location  of  the  farm  was  changed,  new  buildings  erected,  and  one 
hundred  and  ten  acres  of  new  land  cleared  from  bushes  and  sage  brush 
and  planted  to  crops.  The  value  of  the  improvements  and  the  crops  for 
the  present  season  will  be  more  than  equal  to  all  the  government  funds 
expended  at  the  agency  during  my  term  of  service. 

The  principal  chiefs,  including  Black  Hawk,  for  many  years  engaged 
ill  active  hostilities,  are  among  the  most  industrious  Indians  upon  the 
i*ej^rvation. 

I  feel  confident  that  $10,000  per  year,  judiciously  expended  at  this 
reservation,  one-half  thereof  annually  for  cattle  and  the  balance  for  tools, 
presents,  and  the  labor  of  a  few  whites  to  aid  and  instruct  the  Indians, 
would  in  ^ye  or  six  years  collect  all  the  Utah  Utes  upon  the  reservation, 
and  make  them  permanently  self-supporting. 

fabmhyg  opekations. 

The  sketch  just  given  of  the  progress  in  farming  operations  at  the 
Uintah  agency  is  in  substance  the  history  of  the  various  other  efforts  in 
the  same  direction  in  other  parts  of  the  Territory  which  have  been  made 
(luring  my  term  of  service.  Small  farms  were  started  at  various  points 
for  the  diftei'ent  tribes,  the  assistance  furnished  on  the  part  of  the  gov- 
ernment being  principally  confined  to  plowing  the  land,  furnishing 
^eed  grain,  and  some  slight  aid  in  some  instances  from  laborers.  In 
every  instance  I  have  taken  especial  care  to  send  among  the  Indians 
none  but  industrious  laboring  men,  men  who  would  not  only  talk  to 
them  of  the  dignity  of  labor,  but  illustrate  by  their  acts  their  belief  in 
the  doctrine.  The  residt  has  been  most  satisfactory.  While  but  little 
was  accomplished  dufing  the  first  season,  the  result,  as  seen  in  the  crops 
raised  the  present  year,  shows  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  wait  for  a  gen- 
eration tp  develop  habits  of  industry.  The  chiefs  and  head  men  of  the 
Pah-vents,  Pi  Utes,  Goships,  and  Western  Shoshones  are  the  most  in- 
dnstrions  men  in  their  respective  bands. 
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The  following  table  exhibits  the  area  of  land  cultivated  by  Indians 
during  the  present  season,  with  the  amount  and  value  of  the  crops: 


Crops. 

Acres. 

1 

Bushels.  ^ 

3,710 

Vilv. 

whejat 

• 

151 
32 
34 
35 
6 
90 

tUL>9 

Potatoes 

5,900      11.«n 

Com .... 

9.440       C.4'« 

Tiimiiw 

4.d»     :•« 

Oata                            

940 

4*4 

l^BI'l^tfl.blpA    St/R       .                            -    -    - 

im 

Totals     

43^9« 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  area  of  land  cultivated  to  different 
crops  by  each  tribe : 


Tribes. 

Wheat 

Com. 

Acret. 
20 

4 

Potatoes. 

Turnips. 

Oats. 

VefcetablM.  kt. 

TJintahs ^ 

Aerea. 
50 
28 
10 
18 

Acrea. 
6 

Acm. 
93 

Acm. 
6 

Acta. 

8 

Pah-vents  . 

Western  Shoshones,  Deep  Creek 

Western  Shoshones,  Ruby  Valley 

Shnnhoiif>  (vOMhiTifi                        .... 

5 

6 

5 

10 

* 

5 

15    

30  1          10 

io 

5 

Pi-Edes  in  Soutnem  Utah 

1 

ft 

Totals 

151  1          34 

32 

35              6 

9 

The  ten  acres  of  land  sowed  to  turnips  by  Goships  was  the  same  land 
previously  sowed  by  them  to  wheat,  which  crop  of  wheat  was  entirely 
destroyed  by  grasshoppers. 

Had  not  the  crops  be«n  raised  at  the  various  points  by  Indians,  their 
provisions  must  have  been  hauled  to  them  from  the  nearest  settlements. 
At  the  Uintah  reservation,  and  at  Deep  Creek  and  Ruby  Valley,  the 
cost  of  such  transportation  would  have  exceeded  the  first  cost  of  the 
articles. 

In  estimating  the  value  of  the  crops  I  have  estimated  what  would  have 
been  their  cost  delivered  at  the  various  points  from  the  nearest  marker. 

EDUCATION  AND  WEALTH. 

No  schools  have  ever  been  established  among  any  of  the  tribes  within 
this  superintendency. 

The  principal  wealth  of  the  Indians  is  in  ponies  and  cattle.  The  cat- 
tle have  been  principally  given  them  within  the  past  two  years,  and  in 
almost  evex}^  instance  the  Indians  have  kept  their  cattle,  guarding  their 
increase  with  good  care.  The  number  of  ponies  and  cattle  owned  bj  the 
different  bands  is  as  follows: 


Tribes. 


Northwestern  Shoshones 

Western  Shoshones 

Weber  Utes 

GoshiiM 

Pah-vuiits 

UlntAh  Utes 


Totals. 


Honea. 


170 

190 

TO 

SO 

160 

1,200 


1,T?0 


Cattle. 


45 

118 

10 

10 

4 


387 


Gosts. 


8 

e 


1,770  ponies,  average  value,  |30 ISS.MI 

387  cattle,  average  value,  |40 15,*J 

81  goats,  average  value,  f4 «• 

Total  wealth «W 
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FUBS  AND  SKINS. 

Since  the  transfer  of  the  Eastern  Shoshones  to  Wyoming  superinten- 
dency,  there  are  no  Indians  in  the  Territory  who  range  over  other  than 
a  desert  conntry  nearly  destitute  of  game.  The  Indians  upon  the 
Uintah  reservation,  and  also  the  Northwestern  *  Shoshones  and  Weber 
Vtes,  take  some  few  deer  and  beaver  skins.  These  furs  and  skins  are 
all  needed  for  manufac*,ture  among  the  people  in  the  Territory,  and  the 
Indians  get  much  higher  prices  for  them  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
country ;  nearly  their  value  in  New  York.  The  whole  value  of  the  turn 
and  skins  so  t^iken  is  about  nine  thousand  dollars. 

From  the  foregoing  brief  review  of  Indian  afi'airs  within  this  superin- 
tendency,  they  would  appear  to  be  in  a  highly  satisfactory  condition. 
Peace  has  prevailed  undisturbed  among  all  the  tribes,  and  many  of  the 
bands  have  so  far  progressed  in  agriculture  as  to  at  least  demonstrate 
their  ability  to  soon  support  themselves. 

My  experience  among  the  Indians  within  this  superintendency  has 
Ratisfi^  me  that  with  judicious  management  and  appropriations  no 
greater  than  have  been  made  in  past  years,  the  Indian  tribes  could  all 
be  made  self-supporting  within  five  years,  and  -all  government  disburse- 
ments on  tlieir  account  could  thenceforward  cease. 
Ver^'  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

F.  H.  HEAD,  late  Superintendent, 

Hon.  E.  S.  Pabkeb, 

Canimissianer  of  Indian  Affairs. 


No.  43. 

Office  of  Superintendent  of  Iitoian  Affairs, 

Salt  Lake  City^  U.  T.,  September  20,  1869. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit,  as  a  matter  of  form,  my  annual 
report,  though  I  have  been  informed  by  my  predecessor  in  office  that 
be  has  reported  upon  all  matters  necessary  for  the  information  of  the 
department. 

There  are  scattered  throughout  the  Territory  of  Utah  about  thirteen 
thousand  Indians.  They  live  in  separate  and  distinct  bands  or  tribes, 
bat  all  of  them  speak  dialects  of  the  Ute,  or  Shoshone  languages. 

The  principal  bands  are  as  follows,  viz : 

The  Northtcestern  Shoshones. — ^These  Indians  reside  in  the  northern 
part  of  this  Territory.  They  do  not  cultivate  any  land,  and  have,  ex- 
cept some  ponies,  no  stock  whatever.  For  the  most  part  they  live  by 
banting  and  fishing,  though  occasionally  a  few  of  them  act  as  laborers 
or  herdsmen  for  the  citizens.  They  express  willingness  to  cultivate 
land  for  themselves,  and  promise  to  do  so  next  year  if  they  are  pro- 
vided with  land  and  materials.  The  Northwestern  Shoshones  number 
about  twelve  hundred. 

Tke  Western  Shoshones, — ^These  Indians  live  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
State  of  Nevada,  but  are  attached  to  the  Utah  superintendency.  They 
have  a  good  supply  of  ponies,  and  some  oxen,  cows,  and  young  cattle. 
They  cultivated  this  year  about  eighteen  acres  of  land,  but  on  account 
of  damage  done  by  grasshoppers,  will  not  gather  more  than  half  a  crop 
of  wheat — about  one  bundled  and  sixty  bushels.  Their  vegetables 
were  aJl  destroyed.  Land  susceptible  ot  cultivation  is  so  HmitM  in  the 
territory  occupied  by  these   Indians,  and  is  so  wholly  taken  up  by 
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\rhite8,  that  the  Indians  were  forced  to  hire  land,  for  the  \ise  of  which 
the  past  year  they  are  to  pay  one-third  of  the  crop  raised.  The  we.st- 
ern  Shoshones  have  almost  no  hunting  nor  fishing,  but  they  gatht^r 
large  quantities  of  nuts  of  the  piiion  tree,  which  they  store  tor  winter 
use.    They  number  about  one  thousand. 

Tlie  Ooship  Shoshones: — These  Indians  are  the  poorest  of  the  Sho;;- 
hone  Indians  in  this  superintendency.  They  are  afraid  of  all  snrrouiMl- 
ing  tribes,  and  it  will  be  difficult  to  induce  them  to  live  on  any  reserva- 
tion together  with  other  Indians.  They  have  cultivated  several  pieces 
of  land  during  the  past  year,  in  all  about  twenty  acres.  The  small 
grain  was  destroyed  by  grasshopi>ers,  but  they  will  have  a  thousaml 
bushels  of  potatoes.  These  Indians  have  very  little  hunting  for  furs  or 
fishing,  and  trust  in  great  measure  for  subsistence  to  the  nut  of  the 
pinon  tree  and  to  rabbits,  which  abound  in  this  Territory.  They  have 
few  ponies,  oxen,  or  cows.  They  live  in  the  western  part  of  Utah,  lie 
tween  Great  Salt  Lake  and  the  western  boundary  of  the  Territoiy,  and 
number  about  eight  hundred. 

The  Northwestern,  Western,  and  Goship  Shoshones  s])eak  dialects 
of  the  Shoshone  language,  and  consider  Washakee,  of  the  Eastern  Sboii^ 
hones,  as  their  principal  chief.  No  land  has  been  designated  as  a  i-ener- 
vatiou  for  these  Indians,  and  the  lands  which  they  have  cultivat4Hl 
were  such  as  could  be  found  unoccupied  by  whites,  and  capable  of  irri- 
gation.   They  were  necessarily  small  and  detached  pieces. 

I  beg  leave  to  hope,  most  earnestly,  that  some  location  may  be  8electe<l 
where  these  Indians  may  be  brought  together,  where  thej'  may  have 
arable  land,  without  continual  danger  of  being  crowded  off  by  approach- 
ing whites,  and  where,  with  reasonable  assistance  from  the  government, 
they  may  be  encouraged  to  become  self-supporting. 

iHie  Weber  Utes. — These  Indians  live  in  and  about  Salt  Lake  City. 
They  have  some  ponies,  and  subsist  by  hunting,  fishing  and  begging. 
They  do  not  cultivate  any  land.  The  Weber  Utes  number  alH>ut  three 
hundred. 

The  Timpanagos  live  south  of  Salt  Lake  City,  in  the  vicinity  of  Span- 
ish Fork  reservation.  They  number  about  five  hundred.  They  sohsist 
by  hunting  and  fishing. 

The  San  Pitches  occupy  a  territory  south  and  east  of  the  Timpana«rf»s. 
They  number  about  three  hundred,  part  of  whom  have  moved  upon  the 
Umatilla  Y^lley  reservation,  where  they,  with  other  Indians,  cultivate 
some  land. 

The  Pah-vents  occupy  the  territory  in  the  vicinity  of  Com  Creek 
reservation,  and  south  of  the  Goship  Shoshones.  They  number  aboat 
twelve  hundred.  They  have  some  ponies,  but  very  little  other  stock. 
They  have  cultivated  about  fifteen  acres  the  past  year,  and  have  raised 
about  two  hundred  bushels  of  wheat. 

The  Uintahs  reside  on  the  Uintah  Valley  reservation.  They  nuinlw 
about  fifteen  hundred.  They  have  raised  a  large  quantity  of  wheat,  and 
are  the  best  conditioned  Indians  in  «this  supei*iutendency.  The  detaib 
of  their  condition  will  appear  in  report  of  agent  for  Uintah  Valley  re?*- 
er\'ation.  The  report  of  the  late  agent  for  that  reservation  has  already 
gone  forward.  The  report  of  Lieutenant  Graffam,  the  present  agent,  1 
have  not  yet  received. 

The  Uintah  Valley  reservation  Occupies  the  finest  part  of  this  terntoiy* 
The  agency  is,  however,  two  hundred  miles  from  this  place,  and  for  m 
months  of  each  year  is  wholly  shut  off  fh>m  all  conuaunication  by 
impassable  roads  over  the  Wasatch  Mountains.  I  have  requested  Lien- 
tenant  Graffam  to  ascertain  if  a  road  cannot  be  made  up  the  Greeo 
River  to  strike  the  Union  Pacific  Eailroad  east  of  the  Wasatch  Baoge. 
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By  u  treaty  iiuide  witli  tlie  st^  eral  bands  of  Pte  Iiidi.aus  hi  this  Terri- 
tory in  18(ia,  the  said  ludiaiis  agreed  to  hiove  upou  said  Uintah  Valley 
reservation,  in  eonsidemtion  of  certain  stipnlations  on  the  part  of  the 
goveninient.  I  Iw'p:  leave  most  earnestly  to  hoi>e  that  this  treaty  may 
be  ratified,  or,  if  that  treaty  is  deemed  objectionable,  that  a  treaty  may 
be  authorized  and  made  beft)re  the  valnai)le  farming  lands  of  this  Ter- 
ritory are  located  ni>on  by  whites,  which  shall  secure  the  collection  of  the 
ludians,  and  shall  enable  the  superintendent  of  Indians  in  this  Territory 
to  carry  oat  the  policy  of  the  government. 

The  Vam-Pah-Utes,  Piedes,  Pi-Utes,  Elk  Mountain  Utes,  and  She- 
be-Teber,  oi^upy  the  scmthem  and  eastern  part  of  Utah.  Their  num- 
bers cannot  be  accurately  determined,  but  are  estimated  at  six  thousand. 
They  do  not  cultivate  any  land ;  are  migratory  and  warlike  in  their 
habits,  and  sometimes  coimnit  depredations  upon  the  Hocks  and  herds 
of  the  citizens. 

There  is  one  agent  for  Indians  in  the  Territory,  Lieutenant  Grafiam,  at 
Uintah  Valley ;  all  the  other  Indians  in  the  Territory  are  under  the 
imiue<liate  8U|>ervision  of  the  Indian  sui)erintendent.  It  would  be  of 
very  gresit  l>eiief1t  to  both  Indians  and  citizens  if  an  agent  could  be 
«eiit  into  the  southern  part  of  this  Territory.  St.  George — the  principal 
town  in  Southern  Utah — is  three  hundre<l  miles  from  Salt  Lake  City. 
An  officer  at  that  place,  by  exerting  a  proper  influence  upon  the  Indians, 
nii^t  save  mnch  inc4>nvenience  and  perhaps  trouble. 

The  Eastern  Shoshones  were  st»nt  ofl*  from  this  superintendency  to 
that  of  Wyoming,  at  about  the  date  of  my  assignment  to  duty  here. 
They  will  doubtless  be  reporteil  upon  by  proper  othcers. 

Indians  from  Colonuloand  Arizona  often  come  into  this  Territory  and 
require  the  attention  of  officers  of  the  Indian  department,  but  as  they 
Jo  not  pn)i>erly  belong  here,  are  not  particularly  mentioned. 


BECAPrrULATION. 


latliAD  trib*"*  in  Utah  snperintenclency. 


No.  of  In. 
diaiM. 


enMA3f«  HFBAKIIK)  SBOeHONB  LANGUAGE. 
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1,900 
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cultivated 

1809. 


BnsheU  raised. 


Wheat. 


Ifl 
90 


19.800 


IS 


2foty«ti^poit«d  by 


160 


900 


Potatoea. 


1. 


agent. 


I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  E.  TOURTELLOTTE, 
Brevet  Colonel  U.8.A,j  Superintendent  Indian  Affairs  for  Utah. 

Bon.  £.  8.  Pabkbr, 

CommiHsioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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No.  44. 

Uintah  Indian  Agency, 

Ulah  Territory  J  Aftgu4st  1, 1869. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  nnnnal  report  of  the  0]ieRitions 
of  the  Uintah  ap^ncy.  In  my  last  report  I  state<1  that  it  hail  been  pnnnl 
by  actnal  trial  thnt  the  point  selected  for  the  ajjenry  farm  was  at  t«)n 
great  an  altitmle  to  be  cultivated  to  the  l>e8t  advanta^ire.  Late  ami 
early  frosts  rendered  the  matnriiifr  of  crops  a  matter  of  nncertaintv. 

.  On  occasitm  of  your  visit  to  the  afjency  soon  after,  a  point  was  seJwteil 
for  a  new  farm  about  one  hundred  miles  further  down  the  river,  and  at 
an  altitude  probably  three  thimsand  feet  lower  than  the  site  firat  chiMHMi. 

Work  wa«  at  once  commenced  on  the  new  farm.  S'>me  land  was 
plowed  before  winter  in  readiness  for  tlie  sjmng  crops.  As  soon  as  vin 
ter  set  in  we  commenced  to  fret  out  timber  for  needed  bnildiug8,  aiul 
during  the  winter  erected  Ave  h  uises  of  the  dimen*<ions  followin;r:  One 
house,  16  by  24  fci  t ;  one  house,  18  by  30  feet :  one  house,  22  by  32  feet: 
one  house,  16  by  20  feet;  one  house,  12  by  18  feet;  also,  twooutbuild 
iugs,  for  ])i|rs  an<l  chickens,  each  8  by  12  feet. 

All  the  buildings  are  substantisdly  constructed  of  logs,  hewinl  mil 
squared,  with  boaid  floors,  good  doois,  roofs,  windows,  and  chinmevs. 
Tiiese  buildings  were  all  constructed  by  the  laborers  em]>h»yed  during  the 
summer  to  wo  k  upon  the  farm.  As  soon  as  the  weather  wouhl  |iennitin 
the  spring,  work  was  i*esumed  upon  the  farm.  The  soil  at  the  uewltK^:!- 
tion  was  excellent,  but  was  princi]>any  covered  with  a  thick  gnnvth  uf 
bushes  and  sage  brush.  The  Indians  labored  most  efficiently  in  clear- 
ing the  land,  and  in  all  the  lalNirs  upon  the  new  farm.  Choice  laial  to 
the  am<mnt  of  oiu^  hundred  and  ten  acres  was  selected  at  several  differ- 
ent ]>ointsnear  the  agency  buihlings,  cleared,  plow^eil,  and  put  iDtocmi»& 
Many  of  the  Indians  most  advanced  in  habits  of  industry  were  assitnietl 
small  tracts,  of  whiith  they  t<M)k  exclusive  charge.  The  giasshopiiers 
have  not  at  all  troubled  us  the  present  season,  and  the  crops  of  even 
kind  are  excellent.  The  one  hundred  and  ten  acres  uuder  cultivation 
are  in  croi»s  substantially  as  follows : 


Crops. 

Acrefc 

SO 

90 

6 

ao 

6 

if 

BcwlieU 

1.7S0 
1,900 
1.50 
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<v  »< 

Potato<*8   

6.0i« 

Tiirniiis 

6.d« 

0it«  

*-• 

Veeetables,  See - -   - 

I  (Ai 

Total 

110 

S>H 

No  finer  site  for  an  Indian  farm  could  be  found  than  our  present  l^i*- 
tion.  There  are  many  thousands  of  acres  of  most  excellent  land  which 
can  be  irrigated  at  trilling  expense;  wood  and  timber  are  very  mmve- 
iiient,  and  I  have  never  seen  finer  grazing  land  for  cattle.  Thousands 
of  cows  could  range  through  the  mountains  and  valleys,  keeping  in  e\ 
celTent  con<lition  throughout  the  ye^r,  without  hay  during  the  winter. 

The  Indians  are  gieatly  pleased  with  the  appearance  and  pra^])ett.< 
of  their  new  home.  Our  most  pressing  need  at  present  is  stocrk.  If  tW 
sum  of  five  thousand  dollars  per  year  could  be  jutliciously  ex|)ende4l  for 
stock  cows  and  young  c^ittle,  to  give  to  the  Indians  lor  tlie  next  fi\^ 
years,  aud  the  same  progress  be  miule  meauwhile  iu  agricidtare  as  has 
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been  made  for  the  past  two  years,  no  further  necessity  for  governmeLt 
fiupi)ort  and  bounty  would  exist  among  the  Uintah  Indians. 
Very  rejjp  ictfuUy,  your  obedient  servant, 

P.  DODDS,  Agent. 
Hon.  F.  H.  Head, 

Superintendent  Indian  Affairs. 


No.  45. 


Uintah  Valley  Agency, 
Utah  Territory^  iSeptember  15,  18<»9. 

Siu:  In  conformity  with  the  roqnirements  of  department  reguhitions, 
i  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  first  annual  rei>ort  of  the  condition  of 
Indian  affairs  within  this  agency. 

Jn  view  of  tlie  very  limited  period  which  has  intervened  since  my 
arrival  here,  and  in  consideration  of  the  fact  that  I  have  as  yet  had  nei- 
ther books  nor  pa[)ers  pertaining  to  the  agency  turned  over  to  me  by 
my  pnnlecessor,  it  (^nnot  be  expe<ited  that  I  sliall  be  enabled  to  go 
much  into  the  usual  debiils  embraced  in  m\  annual  report. 

There  are  on  the  reservation,  «s  near  as  I  am  able  to  ascertain,  of  all 
a^s  and  sexes,  fifteen  hundred  Ute  Indians;  some  of  them  quite  indus- 
tiions  and  intelligent,  but  sadly  in  want  of  education  and  moral  teaching. 

The  present  buildings  on  the  agency  are  neither  suitable  nnr  appro- 
priate. They  are  four  in  number,  and,  with  the  ex(H^ption  of  a  sniall 
)>lank  ofiice  for  the  agent,  are  built  of  h)g,  ciiinked  witli  mud,  and  with- 
out floors.  The  annuity  goods  are  stored  in  the  house  occupied  l>y  the 
employes  n«  a  kitchen,  and  is  entirely  unfit  for  the  purfmse.  I  would 
respectfully  recommend  that  some  jirovision  be  made  for  the  erection  of 
an  agency  building,  as  soon  as  practicable. 

The  crop  of  this  year  has  been  a  gcMMl  one,  and  the  Indians  feel  very 
mnch  encouraged.  They  begin  to  un<lerstand  that  their  labor  on  the 
frovernment  farm  is  for  their  own  benefit,  and  many  of  them  express  their 
iutention  to  go  to  work  next  year  and  raise  good  crops. 

My  predei^essor  informs  me  that  the  crop  of  this  year  will  amount  to 
alK)ut  one  thousiind  bushels  of  wheat,  nine  hundred  bushels  of  corn,  one 
thousand  five  hundred  bushels  of  pa tiit4)es,  four  hundred  bnshelsof  oats, 
one  hundred  bushels  of  turnips,  one  hundred  bushels  of  carrots,  thirty 
l>u.shels  of  lieans,  and  varitms  kinds  of  garden  vegetables. 

Tlie  Hsiw-mill  on  the  reservation,  one  hundred  and  seventy  miles  dis- 
tant, is  of  no  use  whatever.  It  is  fast  falling  into  decay,  and  I  would 
ivH|)ectfidly  suggest  that  an  appropriation  be  made  for  its  removal  to 
this  {Niint. 

The  present  appropriation  and  annuity  goods  furnished  this  tribe  are 
entirely  inadequate  to  their  wants,  and  should  be  largely  in(;reased.  I 
w»uhrres|)ectfully  reijommend  that  the  treaty  of  1804  l>e  ratified  by  the 
tvnate,  or  that  a  new  covenant  be  entered  into  with  the  tribe. 

The  agency  is  some  two  hundred  miles  distiint  from  the  nearest  white 
Hettlement,  and  for  some  six  or  eight  months  in  the  year  is  inaccessible. 
In  this  view,  and  in  consideration  of  the  fact  that  I  have  no  power  where- 
with t.>  prevent  depredationn,  or  enforce  the  laws,  I  would  respectfully 
.saggest  that  a  company  of  troops  be  stationed  at  this  agency. 
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I  have,  since  my  arrival  here,  erected  a  log  building  for  storehonM'. 
and  shall  erect  suitable  stables  for  the  government  stock  this  fall. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

GEO.  W.  GRAFFAM, 
First  Lieutenant  U.  8.  Army^  Indian  Affent 

Brevet  Colonel  J.  E.  Tourtellotte, 

U.  S,  Army,  Sup't  Indian  Affairftj  Utah  Territory, 


NEW  MEXICO  SUPERINTENDENCY. 

No.  40. 

Santa  F£,  New  Mexico,  August  20, 18G1I. 

Sir  :  In  accordance  with  instructions  from  your  office  dated  May  27, 
directing  me  to  make  up  and  transmit  to  your  office  the  annual  repoii 
&c.,  for  the  time  intervening  between  the  date  of  the  last  report  and  thtt 
time  when  I  was  relieved  as  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs  fur  Ni*w 
Mexico,  (July  31, 1859,)  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following: 

The  Indians  comprising  this  sui)erintendency  are  in  nearly  the  same 
condition  as  represented  in  the  last  annual  reiK)rt,  and  there  are  no 
hopes  of  a  change  for  the  better  until  Congress  appropriates  a  sufficient 
suui  for  placing  each  tribe  on  a  reservation.  Therefore  my  reiwrt  will 
be  neijcssarily  short. 

As  it  is  the  avow^ed  policy  of  government  to  place  all  of  these*  lniliai> 
on  reservations,  I  am  of  the  firm  belief  that  all  of  the  Indians  of  ttii^ 
Territory  can  be  persuaded,  and  in  fact  wish  to  go  on  reser\ations— that 
is,  each  tribe  by  itself;  and  in  that  particular  I  would  most  res|KH;tfull> 
refer  you  to  the  reports  of  the  different  agents  in  this  Territory,  esj^e 
cially  the  reports  of  Agents  John  Ayres,  of  the  Abiquiu  ageucy,  and  my 
special  report  of  December  30,  18G8. 

The  trit)es  comprising  this  superintendency  are  nine  in  number. 

The  different  tribes  or  bands  of  Utes  speak  the  same  language,  alni* 
the  different  tribes  of  Apaches,  but  they  have  different  chiefs,  and  have, 
since  known  to  this  government,  lived  separate,  and  would  be  moiv 
easily  controlled'  and  by  nature  more  happy  to  have  each  tribe  plttcf«l 
on  a  separate  reservation,  with  an  agent  for  each. 

The  Nav%)oes  need  at  least  seven  agents. 

The  number  of  Indians  in  this  Territory  is  as  follows : 

Navajoe« 7, 7<l> 

GaiK>te  Utes 300 

Webinoehe  Utes 700 

Maquache  Utes 4W 

Jicarilla  Apaches 7^ 

Mescalero  Apaches ")i^ 

Mimbres  Apaches  proper *. jWW 

Gila  and  MogoUon  Apaches ' iWO 

Pueblos •. . : 7,000 

Total 19,097 

As  it  is  now  conceded  by  all  that  it  is  cheaper  to  feed  than  to  fij^rht 
Indians,  I  can  see  nothing  to  be  done  or  to  recommend  until  Gon/rn'ss 
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«bali  appropriate  the  meaiw  to  carry  out  the  policy  ad-vocated  by  all 
and  by  the  gOTemment. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  vour  obedient  servant, 

J.  M.  GALLEGOS, 
SupU  Indian  Affairs^  Terr,  of  New  Mexico, 
Hon.  E.  S.  Parker, 

Commi^oner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


No.  47. 


Office  Superintendent  Indian  ^Iffairs, 

Santa  JFV,  Neic  Mexico,  September  20,  1869. 

8ir:  In  compliance  with  instnictions  contained  in  circular  dated 
Department  of  the  Interior,  Office  of  Indian  Affairs,  Washington,  D,  C, 
My  25, 1869, 1  have  the  honor  to  make  the  following  report  of  ludian 
affairs  pertaining  to  this  superintendency,  from  the  time  I  assumed  the 
duties  of  the  office,  August  1,  to  the  present  time,  and  also  to  forward 
the  n»iK)rts  of  the  different  agents  under  the  supervision  of  this  office  so 
far  as  they  have  been  received.  I  have  received  no  report  from  Captain 
F.  T.  Bennett,  in  charge  of  the  Navajos,  nor  ftom  Brevet  Captain  A.  8. 
B.  Kejs,  in  charge  of  the  Jicarilla  Apaches  and  Maquache  Utes ;  neither 
from  Lieutenant  C.  E.  Drew,  in  charge  of  tlie  Mimbres  and  Mogollon 
Apaches. 

I  cannot  think  of  any  good  reason  for  this  neglect  on  the  part  of  these 
•t^nts. 

I  i\o  not  agree  with  Lieutenant  Ford,  or  Lieutenant  Cooper,  agents 
fur  the  Pueblos,  in  their  statements  that  these  Indians  have  not  been  so 
well  cared  for  as  some  others.  The  state  that  these  Indians  are  in  at 
the  present  time  shows  that  they  were  cared  for  at  one  time,  and  reports 
ot  Lieutenants  Ford  and  Cooper  show  that  they  are  as  well  able  to 
uke  care  of  themselves  as  the  majority  of  the  laboring  people  among 
whom  they  live.  While  the  tribes  to  whom  reference  is  made  are  com- 
paratively in  their  infancy,  and  unless  assisted  by  the  government  must 
iVmain  an  tliey  are  and  depend  upon  the  chase  for  a  living,  or,  failing  in 
that,  then  ui)on  what  they  can  steal,  I  would  recommend  that  schools  be 
•'^tablished  among  them^  (the  Pueblos.) 

I  would  recommend  the  report  of  the  late  agent,  John  Ayers,  to  the 
consideration  of  the  department.  From  his  report  it  will  be  seen  that 
both  the  bands  of  Indians  formerly  under  his  charge,  and  now  under  Lieu- 
tenant Hanson's,  the  Webinoche  and  Capote  tribes  of  the  Utes,  are 
Doraadic,  and  my  impression  is,  from  wiiat  I  can  learn,  that  it  will  be  a 
long  time  b«»fore  they  can  be  induced  to  earn  their  living  by  industrial 
pursuits. 

The  Jicarilla  Apaches  and  Maquache  Utes,  under  Brevet  Captain  Keyes, 
4re  about  in  the  same  condition  as  those  under  Lieutenant  Hanson,  ex- 
«'4*pt  that  I  have  heard  that  souie  few  of  them  are  at  work  at  the  mines 
in  their  vicinity. 

1  would  also  call  attention  to  the  report  of  Lieutenant  Hennisee, 
<ii;ent  for  the  Mescalero  Apaches.  This  tribe,  as  well  as  the  Mimbres  and 
Kogollon  Apaches,  I  think,  with  proper  assistance  and  encouragement 
from  the  government,  could  be  induced  to  settle  down  to  agricultural 
piusiiitti. 

As  I  have  no  report  from  Captain  F.  T.  Bennett,  agent  for  the  Nav^jos, 
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r  can  only  state  what  I  have  heard  of  this  tribe.  General  Getty,  Unit^ 
States  Army,  paid  a  visit  to  them. in  the  latter  part  of  Au^ist,  and 
informed  ine  that  they  were  getting  along  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner; 
that  a  great  many  of  them  were  cultivating  farmsoutside  of  the  reserva 
tion,  but  as  soon  as  they  secured  their  crops  they  W(mld  all  move  inside. 

Fr<mi  the  short  time  I,  and  also  the  agents  in  charge  of  the  Indianaof 
this  Territory,  liave  been  on  duty,  it  is  almost  im|>ossible  for  us  to  know 
all  the  wants  of  the  Indians,  but  my  own  opinion  is  that  it  will  take  a 
much  longer  time  than  has  generaifly  been  re|>orted  before  any  ol  the 
tribes  will  be  in  a  condition  to  8up|K)rt  themselv^es. 

The  followii^  is  an  estinmte  of  funds  required  for  the  diftere  tribes 
of  this  8ui)erintendency  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1871 : 

iNavajoes,  for  annuity  gooils,in  accordance  with  article  8,  treaty 

of  June  1,  18G8 *60,000 

For  seeds,  agricultural  implements,  &c !iO,  UOO 

For  completing  agency  buddings 20, 00(> 

For  feeding  those  who  are  in  need 40, 000 

For  corn,  hay,  fuel,  stationery 4, 000 

Total  for  Navajoes 144, 000 

Capotes  and  Webinoche  Utes,  at  Abiquiu,  New  Mexico,  for 

])rovisions, #12, 000 

For  rent  of  agency,  powder,  lead,  fuel,  stationery,  &c 3, 000 

For  annuity  of  goods 10, 000 

Total  for  Abiquiu  agency 25,  OUO 

Maquache  Utes  and  Jicarilla  Apaches,  at  Cimarron,  New  Mexi- 

•   CO,  for  provisions ^18,  OOO 

For  rent  ot  agency,  com,  hay,  fuel,  stationery,  &c 3, 0(10 

For  annuity  goods 10, 000 

Total  for  Cimarron 31,  OCH) 

•  '  ' 

Pueblo  Indians,  for  establishing  schools  (including  pay  of 
teachers,  purchjising  books,  building  and  furnishing  school- 
houses.  &c.) *50,000 

For  rent  of  agencies,  corn,  hay,  fuel,  &c 3,000 

Total  for  Pueblos 53,000 

Mescalero  Apaches,  for  locating  on  reservation ^5, 00^' 

For  surveying  reservation 5,01K> 

For  subsistence,  until  such  time  as  their  crops  are  gathered. . .  30,  (N«> 
For  seeds,  agricultural  implements,  work-cattle,  blacksmiths 

and  carpenters'  tools,  &c.,  &c - 10, 0(K> 

For  annuity  goods 5, 000 

For  building  storehouses,  corrals,  agent's  house,  workshops,  &c .  8, 000 

For  hay,  corn,  fuel,  stationery,  &c 2, 0W» 

Total  for  Mescalero  Apaches 65,000 

•  —        ^» 

Mimbres  and  Mogollon  Apaches,  for  locating  on  reservation. .     #5,000 
Por  surveying  reservation 5,  W^ 
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For  mibsistiiifc  them  until  their  crops  are  grathi  r.»d $45,  000 

For  Meeds,  ai^riiiultnralinipleiiientvS,  working  cattle,  blackMinith.s 

and  ciirpenters^  tools,  &c 15, 000 

For  annuity  goods ^ 10, 000 

F  >r building storeh  nis^s  cjrr.il^,  ag^.it's  house,  warkslio^M,  &«.  8,0JJ 

For  hay,  corn,  iiiel,  stationery,  &c ' 3,  000 

Total  for  southern  Apache  agency 91, 000 

Snf>erintendency,  reiit  of  buildings $()00 

Forderk-hire ^ 1, 500 

Ft)r  hire  of  |)orter  and  teainster 000 

Fur  roni,  hay,  stationery,  &c 3, 000 

Total  for  8ui)erintendency 6, 060 

Total  required  for  the  Territory 415, 000 

For  hirti  of  eight  interpreters,  at  $J*00  per  annum 4,  000 


It  is  actually  necessary  that  the  estimate  should  be  filled,  to  enable 
this  office  to  wirry  out  the  policy  of  the.  government,  viz.,  locating  the 
Indians  on  reservations. 

I  am,  very  itispectfull}',  your  obedient  servant, 

\VM.  O LINTON, 
Major  U.S.  Army^  SupHof  Indian  A  ffairn  for  N tic  Mexico, 

Hon.  E.  S.  Paukeb, 

VummiHuioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


No.  48. 

« 

United  States  Navajo  Indian  Agency, 
Fort  Defiance  J  New  Mexico,  October  21,  1869. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report,  that  I  arrived  at  this  agency  August 
26,  1800,  having  been  delayed  some  time  at  my  home  by  sickness,  and 
wiine  time  in  Santa  F^,  lor  want  of  transportation.  1  took  charge,  here 
and  receipted  for  all  propeity,  &c.,  to  agent  J.  C.  Fren<*Ji,  September  1, 
lh(i9. 

Soon  after  my  arrival  here,  in  accordance  with  instructions  contained 
in  a  letter  fnmi  your  office  dated  July  21,  1809,  I  called  a  council  of  the 
XavHJoes,  and  made  out  and  lorwarded  my  estimate  of  annuity  goods, 
and  in. accordance  with  your  letters  dated  August  14,  1809, 1  gave  them 
notice  that  I  would  have  a  count  an<l  distribution  of  annuity  goods  on 
tlie  2d  of  October,  and  notified  them  that  I  would  require  every  one  t^ 
be  here.  The  chiefs  siiid  they  would  have  to  leave  some  behind  to 
attend  to  the  cro[)»  and  other  property,  and  of  course  the  sick  could  not 
come.  I  then  instructed  the  twelve  principal  chiefs  to  identify  those 
tliey  were  comi^elled  to  leave  l>ehind,  so  that  they  could  bring  them  here 
and  vouch  for  their  not  having  been  counted  or  drawn  goods  before,  and 
that  I  would  issue  them  ration  tickets  and  goods  on  the  18th  of  October. 

My  first  count,  on  October  2,  was  0,954;  my  second  count,  on  October 
IS,  was  1,227;  making  a  .total  of  8,181,  as  follows:  2,474  men,  2,965 
women,  2,742  children.  It  was  a  very  full  count,  Indians  coming  here 
from  all  parts,  some  250  from  Cibaletta,  and  200  from  Cubero,  and  some 
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from  Mesa  Calabasu,  about  100  miles  west  of  Canon  de  t)helley,  that  were 
not  bere  to  the  former  count ;  but  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  tliere  wen*  a 
few  that  drew  twice,  but  they  were  all  vouched  for  by  the  twelve  prin- 
cipal chiefs.  It  has  always  been  the  case  that  two  issues  had  to  J>e  made, 
and  that  a  gi'eat  many  would  draw  twice,  as  it  is  impossible  for  theui 
all  to  leave  their  home  at  once.  I  think  when  I  have  the  next  comit, 
that  1  will  compel  every  one  to  be  [>resent  the  first  count,  allowing  each 
of  the  twelve  chiefs  to  leave  twenty  or  twentyftve  behind,  and  .issue 
those  tickets  to  the  chiefs  the  night  of  the  first  count.  It  is  my  opinion 
that  the  Kavajo  chiefs  have  but  very  little  influence  with  their  iKH)ple. 
I  have  endeavored  to  im])ress  upon  their  minds  i'rom  the  very  first,  that 
they  must  exeft  themselves  to  have  more  influence  and  control.  Alter 
the  general  issue,  I  issued  coats  and  pants  and  some  extra  goods  to 
ninety-four  sub-captains  who  were  designated  by  the  chiefs,  and  told 
them  that  their  chiefs  and  the  government,  through  me,  had  reitognized 
them  as  captains,  and  that  they  must  assist  their  chiefs  in  contmUing 
and  exerting  an  influence  over  their  people,  or  that  at  the  next  issue  I 
should  reduce  them  and  appoint  others,  and  giye  them  the  extra  i)re8- 
ents.  They  appeared  to  feel  very  proud,  and  I  think  they  may  do  a 
gi'eat  deal  of  good. 

The  count  and  issues  were  witnessed  by  Brevet  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Edward  P.  Cressy,  captain  Third  United  States  Cavalry.  I  find  the 
Indians  that  are  living  on  the  it?servation  quiet  and  peaceable,  and  they 
express  themselves  anxious  for  a  building  and  permanent  i>eace.  Most 
of  them  are  farming  on  difierent  parts  of  the  reservation,  and  generally 
had  very  good  crops  of  wheat  and  com,  but  owing  to  the  insufficient 
means  they  have  for  securing  and  storing,  and  their  lack  of  pnictical 
knowledge,  and  to  severe  early  frosts,  many  of  them  have  managed  to 
save  but  very  little ;  a  great  many  have  eaten  and  otherwise  foolislily 
wasted  what  would  have  been  a  good  crop  of  corn.  They  need  a  great 
deal  of  practical  instruction  in  regard  to  maturing  and  storing  their 
crops. 

The  Indians  are  very  anxious  that  all  tillable  and  arable  lands  on  the 
i^servation  should  be  surveyed  and  laid  out  in  townships  and  sections, 
so  that  e^ich  family  could  be  assigned  to  and  hold  certain  portions 
which  they  may  select. 

Several  disputes  have  been  brought  to  my  notice  of  tlio  right  of 
possession  of  certain  tracts,  which  it  is  very  difficult  for  me  to  decide. 
The  lands  not  having  been  surveyed,  and  as  I  am  not  familiar  with  the 
difierent  localities,  it  is  almost  impossible  for  me  to  give  them  a  written 
description  which  will  locate  them,  beyond  a  question,  among  themselves, 
which  could  easily  be  done  if  the  lauds  were  surveyed,  and  a  map  in  tlie 
office  for  reference.  Captain  E.  W.  Darling,  who  is  now  here  surveying 
the  reservation,  informs  me  that  tho  ]>resent  appropriation  will  not  he 
anywhere  neiir  sufficient  to  coipplete  the  survey  of  all  the  arable  aiMi 
tillable  lands.  I  would  re^i>ectt'ully ^suggest  and  recommend  that,  if  p<M- 
sible,  another  appropriation  be,  made,  and  that  Captain  Darling  be  in- 
structed to  complete  the  surv^ey  of  all  tillable  lands  before  be  leaver 
here. 

The  goo<ls  which  I  have  just  issued  gave  almost  universal  ssitisiae- 
tion,  and  the  Indians  appear  very  grateful  and  thankful. 

The  goodj^  for  this  year  were  all  addressed  to  Fort  Wingate,  inatc«d 
of  this  place.  The  first  train  with  goods  oame  right  through  to  this 
p{iKt,  and  I  leceipted  them  as  received  here;  the  next  train  stopped  at 
Fort  Wingate,  and  sent  me  wortl  that  they  were  there.    I  went  down 
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and  tried  every  lieaiis  to  have  them  bring  them  through,  but  they  posi- 
tively refused,  so  that  I  was  compelled  to  store  them  there. 

As  there  are  more  companies  of  troops  coming  to  Fort  Wingate,  I 
shall  leave  here  to-morrow  to  try  and  make  arrangements  to  have  them 
brought  here. 

Hoping  that  this  report  will  meet  your  approval,  T  am,  very  respect- 
fttllv,  vour  obedient  servant, 

F.T.BENNETT, 
Captain  United  States  Army^  Agent  for  Navajoes. 

Hon.  E.  S.  Parkbe, 

Commismonei*  of  Indian  Affairs,  ^ 


No.  49. 


Cimarron  Agency,  N.  M.,  June  12, 1869. 

8iB:  I  have  the  honor,  in  obedience  to  instructions,  to  submit  this, 
my  third  aniiua>  report,  together  with  statistical  tables,  educational  and 
agricultural,  lor  time  intervening  since  the  dat^>  of  my  last  annual  re- 
port, submitted  August  31, 1868. 

So  far  as  regards  their  general  character  and  habits,  there  has  been 
no  marked  change  in  either  the  Maquaclie  Utes  or  the  Jicarilla  Apache 
Indian  tribes,  under  the  charge  of  this  agency,  nor  am  I  at  all  disap- 
pointed that  there  should  not  have  been  any  perceptible  feature  of  change 
in  them,  I  anticipating  none,  for  reasons  expressed  by  me  in  former 
reiiorts,  namely,  that  no  advantages,  either  educational  or  agricultural, 
had  been  afi'orded  them — they  remaining  of  necessity  ignorant  of  these 
Hevating  influences  and  beneficial  teachings. 

Again,  the  same  influences  that  have  so  long  surrounded  them,  and 
^  often  led  them  into  temptation  to  do  evil,  remain  with  them  still,  an* 
will  endun*  so  long  as  evil-disposed  white  men^  now  permitted  to  live 
among  them,  will,  for  the  sake  of  gain,  pecuniarily  speaking^  sacritice  all 
moral  sentiments,  defy  the  laws  of  the  land,  and,  if  need  be,  cause 
death  and  sometimes  worse  than  death  to  befall  their  fellow- creatures, 
belong  as  these  fellows  are  }>ermitt)ed  to  pass  among  them,  and  thus 
afforded  opportunities  to  trade  with  them,  and  to  give  them,  l>oth  by 
word  and  action,  bad  counsels,  no  beneficial  change  in  their  character 
need  be  looked  for. 

As  in  all  probability  this  will  be  the  last  record  I  shall  give  of  the 
Indians  of  this  agency,  1  cannot  in  duty  to  the  department,  to  the  In- 
dians and  myself,  fail  to  express  my  views  ver^"  plainly  regaixiing  them, 
hoping  by  so  doing  to  insure  to  them  the  kind  consideration  of  the 
sovenimentin  the  future,  thus  securing  harmony  and  a  crintinuation  of 
friendly  relations  l>etween  them. 

i  came  among  them  nearly  three  years  ago  a  stranger,  at  a  i>eriod 
when  they  were  Ixicoining  somewhat  settled,  after  a  gi-eat  excitement,  oc- 
casioned hy  a  misunderstanding  between  them  and  our  military  forces, 
their  former  agent  having  from  some  cause  left  them,  and  thej^  wait- 
ing anxiously  for  their  annuity  goods  to  be  given  them,  being  sorely 
in  want  of  clothing,  &c.  So  soon  as  I  could  I  made  them  the  issue,  (8tii 
and  9tli  November,  1866.)  From  that  time  to  the  present,  although 
<rften  in  need,  and  delayed  in  receiving  articles  necessary  to  their  com- 
fort, I  have  never  seen  them  evince  diisloyalty  toward  the  goveniment, 
lawtossuesK  toward  their  white  neighbors,  or  anything  but  kindness  to- 
ward their  agent.    1  feel  especial  pride  and  pleasure  in  attesting  that 
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their  treatment  of  myself  li<as  been  eqaal  in  kindneas  at  I  could  tniRtto 
expeet  from  the  same  number  of  jiersons  of  any  chi8s  or  portion  <ifcoia- 
ninnity,  and  that  these  people,  untutored,  ssive  physically,  deprived  of 
knowledge,  moral  teaching,  proper  assoeiatioas,  and  too  often  of  kind 
treatment,  do  evince  traits  of  chara(*ter,  devotion  to  truth,  attention  to 
their  y(mng,  kindness  to  their  sick,  and  clnirity  for  their  aginl  onejs,  that 
would  be  commendable,  if  observed,  in  those  of  finer  birth,  ]>rovingto 
my  satisfaction  the  practicability  of  diffusing  among  them  the  kmiwl- 
edge  of  agricultnrHl  and  other  indastrial  pursuits,  believing  them  able, 
and  that  many  are  willing  to  try  to  nmster  them. 

Mortality  has  been  very  great  for  some  time  past  among  both  tribeii, 
especially  among  the  Utes ;  their  numbers  are  falling  ott*  lieavily,  owiii^, 
doubtless,  in  great  pHrt  to  the  very  observable  change  in  the  climate. 
The  past  winter  has  been  so  changeable  as  to  cause  much  sickness, 
both  among  the  Indians  and  others. 

For  some  time  my  Utes  have,  at  their  desire,  absented  them8elv(*> 
from  the  immediate  vicinity  of  their  agency,  representing  distrust  in 
those  immigrating  to  the  gold  mines  in  this  vicinity,  fear  of  small-pox, 
want  of  gocKl  pasture  for  liorses,  &c.  If  other  than  the  causes  they 
represent  affect  them,  they  do  not  represent  them.  I  learn  of  no  cow 
plaints  agninst  them  or  the  Apaches  at  their  home.  You  are  respect- 
fully referred  to  statistical  tables  accompanying. 
Very  res|>ectfully,  vour  obedient  servant, 

E.  H.  DENNISON, 
United  t^taten  Indian  Agent 

Hon.  J.  M.  Gallegos, 

iSuperintendent  Jmlian  AffiairSj  Xew  Mexico, 


Xo.  50. 


Abiquiu  Agency,  N.  M.,  AvgmtW^  18G9. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  your  instructions  of  May  27,  1867,  directing 
me  before  being  relieved  to  make  up  and  transmit  to  your  office  the  au- 
nual  report  and  statistical  tablets  for  this  agency,  for  the  time  intenren- 
ing  between  the  date  of  the  report  of  1808  and  the  day  I  shall  beie- 
lieved,  I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  herewith  the  required  statistical 
tables,  and  to  submit  the  following  report : 

I  WHS  relieved  by  my  successor  on  the  16th  instant,  and  this  rejwrt 
includes  that  date. 

The  Inaians  of  this  agency  embrace  the  Webinoche  and  the  Capote 
tribes  of  the  Utah  Indians.  The  VVebino<*hes  number  about  seven  hun- 
dred souls,  and  wander  over  a  large  tract  of  country,  uninhabited,  ex- 
cept a  small  portion  of  the  southern  part.  These  Indians  are  mostly 
self-supporting,  and  live  by  the  chase,  as  they  have  always  done.  But 
few  visit  the  agency,  and  those  come  in  for  pjwder  and  lead,  with  which 
to  kill  game. 

From  some  unaccountable  cause,  or  by  the  will  of  divine  Providence, 
the  Webinoches  decrease  about  five  per  cent,  per  annum,  which  has 
been  the  case  for  j  ears. 

The  Capotes  number  about  three  hundred  souls,  and  rove  over 
the  country  from  within  fifty  to  eight}'  miles  of  the  agency,  which  they 
visit  about  once  a  month  for  rations.  These  are  good. Indians  but  are 
more  dependent  upon  the  government  for  support  than  the  Webinoch«i. 
They  decrease  about  ten  per  cent,  per  annum. 
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Since  I  have  hiid  charfje  of  this  a/jency  I  have  not  received  a  single 
complaiut  of  any  <leprediition8  committed  by  the  -Utahs  belonging  to  it. 
In  fact,  these  Indians  are  considered  as  ranking  amongst  the  best  of  the 
])omHflic  tribes  of  our  country.  Many  of  tlieni  speak  more  or  less 
Simnish,  wliich  they  have  accpiired  by  coming  in  coutiict  with  the  Mexi- 
cans in  these  settlements. 

While  these  two  bands  of  the  Utahs  are  noted  for  their  bravery,  and 
am  considered  excellent  ritie  shots,  they  are  great  friends  to  our  gov- 
ernment, and  are  always  inclined  t4)  be  reasonable  and  docile,  and  are 
ever  n»ady  and  willing  to  join  our  troops  to  tight  any  hostile  Indians, 
and  have  formerly  rendered  good  service  in  tliis  manner,  as  the  records 
of  the  War  Department  will  show.  Being  on  the  dividing  line  between 
the  Indians  of  the  plains  and  those  of  the  mountains,  and  as  they  are 
dreaded  by  both,  they  afford  a  better  protection  for  this  Territory  than 
a  cordon  of  troops  could  render. 

The  ()aiK>tes  and  Webinoches  are  very  much  attached  to  the  localities 
tbey  now  inhabit  in  the  mountains,  and  are  very  desirous  of  remaining 
where  tbey  are.  The  VAtst  of  maintaining  them  in  their  present  location 
amounts  to  sixty  cents  per  capita  per  month,  which  includes  food, 
powfler,  lead,  and  all  contingencies*,  and  rent  of  agency  building.  As  it 
mast  be  years  before  the  settlements  will  encroach  upon  their  present 
homes,  they  do  not  stand  immediately  in  the  way  of  spreading  civiliza- 
tion, and  should  be  allowed  to  renniin  undisturbed  where  they  are 
mostly  self-sustaining,  only  costing  for  the  maintenance  of  one  thousand 
Indiana  about  six  hundred  dollars  per  month.  Both  of  these  bands 
deny  ever  having  signed  or  agreed  to  any  treaty  t*}  go  on  a  reservation 
in  Colorado,  and  still  hold  to  what  they  said  at  Santa  F^,  December  23, 
1868,  a  copy  of  which  is  doubtless  on  tile  in  your  oltice. 

As  it  is  the  policy  of  the  administration  to  place  ail  the  Indian  tribes 
apou  reservations,  I  would  respectfully  make  the  following  suggestions 
in  connection  with  this  subject. 

How  can  this  be  done  where  there  are  so  many  interests  at  stake  t 
If  I  may  be  allowed  the  remark,  where  there  is  a  wrong  way  for  the 
^veniment  to  put  in  pi'actice  a  good  and  humane  theory  there  are 
idways  those  men  ready  who,  to  expend  or  handle  a  large  amount  of 
money,  will  represent  anything,  no  matter  how  ill-advised,  as  is  shown 
hy  their  urging  the  utility  of  large  reservations.  Large  reservations 
must  prove  a  failure,  as  honest  men  conversant  with  the  <*haracter,  na- 
ture, and  customs  of  ditt'erent  tribes  will  frankly  state.  No  two  tribes 
can  live  together  and  agree ;  and  even  where  the  tribe  is  large,  like  the 
Navajo  one,  they  naturally  subdivide  into  bands,  with  what  they  call 
<*aptains  or  petty  chiefs  over  them. 

When  placed  on  a  single  reservation  they  soon  become  dissatisfied 
with  each  other  and  quarrel,  lesulting  in  (Mie  party  leaving  and  turning 
marauder.  When  out  on  plundering  expeditions  the  agent  is  ignorant 
of  the  fact,  for  he  has  too  many  jieople  t«»  look  after  to  be  able  to 
know  of  their  coming  in  and  going  out,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Navajo 
aj^ent  at  present,  who  has  the  care  of  sevru  thousand  seven  hundred 
soqIs.  For  instance,  if  this  tribe  were  subdivided,  and  placed  on  sc^ven 
parts  of  the  reservation,  with  an  agent  over  each,  and  one  agent  of  the 
%veu  made  head  agent,  a  roll  could  be  kept  of  the  Indians,  (the  men,) 
and  their  whereabouts  would  be  constantly  known.  Now,  as  it  is 
managed,  even  two  hundred  warriors  can  Ie4ive  without  the  agent's 
knowledge,  and  ravage  the  country,  as  they  are  constantly  doing. 

To  manage  one  company  of  one  hundred  soldiers,  who  are  more 
or  less  edncated  men,  with  some  moral  restraint,  it  takes  one  captain^ 
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two  lieutenants,  four  sergeants,  and  eight  corporals.  'What  eau  tlmt 
<agent  do  with  nearly  eiglit  thousand  uneducat4^d  and  barbarous  people! 

Some  law  should  be  piissed  enabling  agents  to  punish  Indians  for 
murder  and  theft.  As  it  is  now,  when  they  do  either,  which  geiiendW 
go  hand-in  hand,  nothing  c^xn  be  done  except  to  return  the  stoleu  stock, 
and  set  the  guilty  ones  free.  When  an  Indian  is  caught  "  flagraute 
delicto,"  he  relinquishes  what  is  taken,  and  he  is  on  the  same  footing  at 
once  as  a  good  Indian,  which  is  no  encouragement  to  those  who  aw 
good. 

On  large  reservations  so  little  can  be  known  of  the  doings  of  the 
Indians  by  a  single  agent  that  when  stolen  stock  is  sucx^essfully  taken 
there  it  cannot  be  recovered,  and  such  i^eservations  prove  for  the 
Indians  excellent  and  safe  depots  for  their  ill-gotten  property. 

Had  we  the  same  laws,  or  rather  want  of  laws,  in  New  York  City, 
what  would  life  be  worth  for  a  single  day.  Suppose  a  man  caught  in  the 
act  of  taking  money  irom  a  safe  he  had  ieloniously  broken  open,  and 
that  the  law  allowed  no  other  punishment  than  to  take  the  money  from 
him,  would  not  proiteity  ba  insecure  even  in  our  civilized  tommunitie«, 
^here  we  boast  of  many  churches  and  genend  enlightenment  ?  It  is  im- 
perative that  a  law  should  be  made  for  the  punishment  of  the  thievefi 
and  evildoers.  The  good  Indians  themselves  advocate  pnnisliment  for 
crime.  As  it  is  now,  those  who  plant  crops  among  the  Inilians  soffex 
from  depredations  of  the  bad  men  of  their  own  triln^  which  discoara^ 
them  from  making  increiised  efforts  to  bec^ome  self-sustaining. 

With  more  agents  and  subdivisions  (to  break  their  Airee  and  eauw 
them  to  be  more  easily  controlled)  of  large  tribes,  and  a  law  for  tiie 
punishment  of  crin)e,all  this  can  be  remedied,  and  peace  and  tranqnility 
wrould  soon  reign  where  murder  and  theft,  anarchy  and  confusion  and 
constant  excitement  have  so  long  held  sway. 

The  Capotes  and  Webinoches  are  attached,  as  1  have  before  stated,  to 
the  localities  they  now  itdiabit,  and  aflPord  a  reliable  protection  to  the 
people  of  this  se(*.tion  against  hostile  Indians,  as  they  (the  hostile)  are 
all  afraid  of  these  Utahs.  The  consequence  is  that  troops  are  no  longer 
necessary  in  this  section,  as  is  shown  by  the  recent  abandonment  of 
Fort  Lowell  by  the  military  authorities.  Furthermore,  while  in  the 
southern  ]>ortion  of  New  Mexico  the  Apaches  arc  constantly  murdering 
the  inhabitants,  destroying  the  mails,  and  rendering  travel  very  inse- 
cure, we  in  the  northern  iiart  are  at  peace  and  feel  safe. 

There  is  plenty  of  good  land  near  this  agency  which  could  be  taken  ;l^ 
reservations  for  these  Indians.  Small  reservations,  well  lookwl  after, 
will  prove  a  success.  Indians  like  to  visit  each  other,  and  dniing  sneh 
visits  they  would  have  their  i)ride  stimulated,  and  would  try  to  suipas* 
their  neighbors  in  cultivating  their  own  reservations.  This  plan  was 
adopted  by  the  Spanish  government,  and  the  example  of  its  success  is 
the  present  excellent  conclition  of  the  Pueblos. 

Agents  from  the  army  should  be  detailed  for  a  long  time,  or  if  from 
civil  life,  their  a]»pointment  should  be  dvrante  rt/n,  or  during  good 
behavior,  so  that  they  may  become  identi6ed  with  the  tribe  ai^  in 
sympathy  with  it,  and  look  out  for  the  real  interests  of  the  Indiana, 
among  whom  their  future  is  to  be  cast.  The  English  goveromenl 
pursues  this  plan,  and  it  is  one  of  the  element^s  of  its  sncoess  in 
treating  with  and  keeping  at  peace  its  Indians. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  who  have  for  the  most  part  been  the  agents 
sent  to  exercise  a  fatherly  care  over  our  Indians  t  A  set  of  political 
hucksters  who,  in  most  eases,  came  from  the  east,  where  they  never  had 
any  means  of  gaining  a  knowledge  of  the  Indian  character,  and  whose 
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boon  companions  were  pot-house  loafers.  I  am  speaking  plainly,  for  no 
reform  can  be  accomplished  nnless  tiie  unvarnished  truth  is  told.  Men 
sent  to  keep  Indians  contented,  whose  only  policy  was  self,  and  who 
evinced  a  greater  skill  in  stealing  than  the  Indians  tluunselves,  but  not 
in  such  a  manly  way. 

I  would  invite  particular  attention  to  the  necessity  existing  for  ex- 
plicit regulations  being  maile  for  the  government  of  agents  and  their 
ex|)enditnres,  and  would  urge  that  the  money  to  be  furnished  them  for 
feeding  the  Indians  under  their  charge  be  remitted  promptly.  It  has 
become  a  maxim  which  prudence  and  economy  has  discovered  at  last, 
'^That  it  is  cheaper  to  fee^  than  to  tight  Indians."  When  an  agent  is 
placed  in  charge  of  a  tribe  he  is  enjoined  to  keep  them  contented  and 
at  peace.  To  do  so  he  must  feed  them,  for,  as  a  general  thing,  an  Indian 
or  a  white  n:ai  will  steal  before  he  will  starve,  and  with  the  Indian 
war  follows  his  thefts. 

When  I  took  charge  of  the  Indians  at  Abiquiu  no  written  instnic- 
tions  were  given  me,  and  my  pre4]ecessor  verbally  stated  that  he  had 
(lone  so  and  so ;  that  he  had  expended  so  much  per  month  in  such  and 
tnich  ways. 

I  pursued  the  same  plan.  During  the  first  quarter  the  money  was 
Happlfed  as  usual.  Being  in  charge  of  one  thousand  Indians,  I  was  in- 
iluced  to  continue  the  ssune  plan  of  feeding  them  during  the  next  three 
months,  as  by  abandoning  it  trouble,  and  perhaps  war,  would  have  re- 
Hulted.  I  sent  on  my  estimate  and  continued  to  feed  them  until  the  end 
of  the  quarter,  causing  me  much  embarrassment.  I  remitted  promptly 
my  estimate  for  the  third  quarter,  and  up  to  the  present  time  have 
heard  nothing  from  it,  and  received  no  money.  The  superintendent  re- 
reiveil  no  informatiim,  and  was  unal)le  to  advise  me  or  render  any  as- 
sistance, hut  stated,  *'  You  must  run  the  risk  of  continuing  to  feed 
them." 

To  remedy  the  eftects  of  this  incertitude,  Ciich  agent  should  bo  in- 
tbrmed  how^  much  will  be  annually  furnished  his  agency,  and  for 
what  puri>oses,  that  he  may  make  out  his  estimates  in  accrordance  there- 
with, and  may  manage  his  affairs  so  as  not  to  exceed  that  wiiich  will 
be  fumishetl. 

Kegalatious  as  explicit  as  those  for  the  army  should  be  made  at  once 
for  the  Indian  Department. 

Hoping  that  this  report  may  meet  with  your  favorable  consideration, 
1  have  the  honor  to  be,  respectfully,  your  ol>edient  servant, 

JOHN  AYBRS, 
UnUed  BUtten  Indian  Agemtj  New  Mexico. 

Hm.  E.  8.  Pabkbb, 

CemmUtianer  of  Indian  Affairs. 


No.  51. 

Abiquiu  Indian  Agknoy,  N.  M.,  August  31, 18G9. 

Sir:  la  oompliaoee  with  the  requirements  of  the  Indian  Department, 
I  have  the  hoaor  to  transmit  herewith  my  first  annual  report  of  the 
afbirs  and  condition  of  this  agency. 

I  relieved  John  Ayers  as  Indian  agent  for  the  Capote  and  Webi- 
noche  Utes  on  the  16th  instant,  and  as  I  have  not  had  sufficient  time 
iind  opportunity  to  observe  and  investigate  thoroughly  the  con  di  tioof 
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tbese  tril>e8  diiriiifi;  the  short  time  that  I  have  been  on  duty  at  this 
aprency,  my  report  will  necessarily  l>e  brief.  1  have  carefully  examined 
the  report  of  John  Ayers,  my  predecessor,  and  being  fully  satisfied  tbat 
what  he  recommends  in  said  report  is  for  the  best  intere.Hts  of  the  ^ov 
ernmeiit  and  the  Indians  of  this  afi^oncy,  I  cortlially  and  heartily  in 
d  irse  the  same.  I  have  seen  and  conversed  with  some  seventy -tive uf 
t  ie.se  Indians,  and  a:n  very  much  pleased  with  their  ap|»earHUoe.  I 
believe  they  are  peaceably  disposed,  and  they  evince  in  their  conversa 
tion  great  revei-ence  for  the  United  States  government.  They  also 
evince  a  great  dread  and  re]>ugnan(*e  to  being  jdaced  on  a  reservation 
with  other  tribes,  and  I  would  rei*])e<*.tfully  suggest  that  the  Cafioteand 
Webinoche  Utes  be  *i)laeed  on  a  reservation  by  themselves,  Mieviiit; 
tbat  by  this  method  it  will  be  far  the  quickest  way  to  civilize  them  and 
make  them  self-sustaining.  I  would  also  resfiectfully  imggiest  that  the 
appropiiation  necessary  to  feed  ami  clothe  these  Indians  be  paid  ovit 
to  the  agent  at  tlie  commencement  of  every  quarter,  as  I  am  well  natis^ 
fied  that  by  so  doing  a  greiU  saving  would  be  made  to  the  goveniinenr, 
as  by  paying  cai^h  for  corn,  beef,  mutton,  and  wheat,  fifteen  )>er  cent, 
can  be  siive<l.  As  soon  as  I  get  an  opportunity  after  forwaiding  my 
quarterly  returns,  &c.,  it  is  my  intention  to  take  a  trip  to  the  liniitiiii; 
grounds  of  my  Indians,  for  the  purpose  of  more  fnlly  learning  their  con- 
dition, mode  of  living,  &c.,  and  also  their  ideiis  of  farming,  and  wheu  I 
return  I  will  report  the  result  to  your  office. 

I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  with  this  report  statistical  retnms  of 
farming,  education,  &c.,  a])pertaiiiing  to  this  agency. 
A'ery  respectfullv,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  B,  HANSON, 
First  Lieutenant  U.  8.  Army^  Indian  Agent 

Hon.  E.  S.  Parker, 

(JommiHisioner  of  ImJinn  Affairs. 


No.  ol\ 

Agency  of  tue  Mescalero  Apaches, 

Agua  NegrQj  N.  A/.,  June  30,  ISGU. 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  your  instructions  dated  the  27th  of  May,  I 
have  the  honor  very  resiiecttWly  to  inform  you  that  during  the  time 
that  has  elapsed  sin<te  my  last  annual  report,  the  Mescitlero  Apaches 
untler  my  charge  have  not  visited  this  agency. 

It  is  said  that  they  have  been  committing  some  depredations  in  the 
vicinity  of  Fort  St^inton,  troubling  the  inhabitants  of  that  frontier,  kill- 
ing peoi)le  and  stealing  their  property. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  Indians,  having  escaped  from  the 
reservation  at  the  Bosque  Uedondo,  and  being  more  at  large  in  tlit-ir 
own  country,  may  have  resorted  to  depreciations  against  the  whites. 
Their  propensity  "to  do  evil,  and  the  nuinner  in  which  they  live,  have  in- 
duced them  to  commit  such  wrongs. 

The  scarcity  of  means,  in  the  first  place,  and  my  not  having  rpceivod 
instnictions  from  my  superiors,  have  proveiite^l  me  from  talking  steps 
to  collect  these  Indians  together  and  warn  them  fix>ni  committing  any 
more  outrages  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  country. 

For  a  long  time  past  m^'  recommendations  have  been  very  frequent, 
urging  the  depai-tinent  to  take  some  measures  to  establish  these  Imliaua 
uiK)n  reservations  in  their  own  country. 
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The  ex|)erience  in  the  personal  character  of  thest*.  Indians,  and  of  all 
the  other  Indians  of  the  country,  have  shown  me  that  the  only  way  to 
civilize  tliem  is  by  adopting  the  system  of  reservation. 

In  many  instances  the  Mescalero  Apaches  have  proved  to  be  indus- 
trious during  the  time  they  were  on  the  reservation  at  Bosque  Redondo, 
as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  my  previous  reports,  in  wliieh  I  have 
ex))resse<l  my  opinions  in  regaitl  to  them. 

When  these  Indians  were  on  the  reservation  they  fully  showed  them- 
Helves  to  be  in  favor  of  civilization ;  all  of  them  were  engaged  in  agri- 
caltiiral  pursuits,  planting  ditterent  kinds  of  seed,  and  manifesting  a 
profound  interest  not  only  in  working  the  ditch  (a(*.equia)  but  also  on 
other  things;  the  men  worked  cheerfully,  and  their  women  assisted  them 
ill  cleaning  up  their  fields,  which  were  covered  with  mesquite,  (a  kind  of 
roots  very  dilticult  to  be  dug  out;)  they  worked  with  pleasure  and  lived 
content<Hl.  Their  difficulties,  that  I  have  m*^ntioned  in  my  other  reports 
nith  the  Navajoes,  compelle<l  them  to  abandon  the  reservati<ni  and  go 
to  their  old  country.  Now  they  roam  at  pleasure,  cominiiting  depre<la- 
tions;  this  in  my  opinion  could  l>e  easily  stopped  by  requiring  theui  to 
cease  their  lawless  acts  and  settle  upon  a  new  reservation.  They  expi-e-ss 
a  desire  to  have  schools  and  missionaries,  and  promise  to  do  anything 
the  government  may  reciuire  of  them  for  their  welfare,  provided  that  the 
reservation  may  be  established  in  the  place  already  recommended  by 
me  in  my  previous  reiK)rts. 

It  would  l>e  well  for  the  government  to  take  the  matter  in  hand  at 
once,  to  avoid  difficulties  by  delay,  for  should  it  finally  become  necessary 
to  diHslare  war  against  this  tribe  they  will  be  ruined,  and  it  might  result 
ill  their  total  extermination. 

By  keeping  these  Indians  as  suggested,  they  will,  with  the  assistance 
of  their  agent,  induce  all  the  other  hostile  bands  with  but  little  trouble 
to  come  ni>on  the  reservation.  This  plan  would  save  the  government  an 
enormous  expense,  and  in  the  course  of  a  short  time  they  will  make  a 
large  settlement  of  civilized  people.  This  is  the  only  way  to  collect 
these  bands  together,  which  for  a  long  time  have  been  depredating  uiK)n 
tlie  country. 

The  frequent  depredations  committed  by  these  Indians  upon  the 
whites  demand  the  earnest  attention  of  your  department. 
I  am,  very  resi>ectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

LOIiBNZO  LABADI, 

United  t^taten  iMUin  Agent 

Hon.  E.  8.  Pabker, 

CommuHfioncr  of  Indian  A  fairs. 


No.  53. 


FoBT  Stanton,  N.  M.,  Augmt  31, 1809. 

SiB:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  as  my  annual  report  of 
the  cmdition  of  the  Mescalero  Apache  Indian  agency  for  the  period 
from  July  23  to  August  31,  1861),  inclusive,  viz : 

I  hive  not,  since  1  entered  upon  the  duties  of  agent  for  the  Mescalero 
Apaches,  (July  23,  186!),)  seen  an  Indian  of  the  tribe,  but  have,  I  be- 
lieve, obtained  a  sufficient  amount  of  information  from  the  late  agent, 
Lorenzo  Labadi,  esq.,  and  fnnn  the  officers  of  the  army  stationed  in  the 
Territory,  to  set  forth  the  condition  of  the  tribe  as  accurately  as  if  I  bad 
iHreu  the  Indians. 
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This  tribe  was  Rettled  upon  the  Bosque  Redondo  renervatiou  with  the 
Nava^joes,  but  the  two  tribes  could  not  ap^ree,  and  the  Me8(*4ileroApachep 
left  the  reservation  in  Noveniber,  1805,  in  order  to  avoid  a  seriouB  dif- 
ficulty with  the  Navajoes.  Since  leaving  the  i-eservation,  they  havt- 
been  ranging  south  of  Fort  Stanton,  N.  M.,  sometimes  making  raid> 
very  near  the  post. 

It  is  a  very  difficult  matter  for  the  troops  at  the  imst  to  find  tbt^ 
Indians,  on  account  of  the  large  extent  of  mountainous  country  over 
which  they  range.  But  Lieutenant  Colonel  Frank  Stanwood,  eaptaio 
Third  United  States  Cavalry,  left  this  [wst  with  a  detachment  of  sixty 
five  men  of  the  Third  Cavalry,  on  the  25th  day  of  last  July,  on  a  8<x>iU- 
ing  expedition,  passed  through  the  country  infested  with  tliese  ludians. 
and  went  as  far  as  Fort  Bliss,  Texas,  and  it  was  by  accident  that  a  |Mirt} 
of  tour  or  five  Indians  were  seen  by  the  command  duiiug  the  time. 

From  what  I  can  learn,  I  believe  that  these  Indians  can  be  brought 
in  and  settled  upon  a  reservati(m  if  the  proper  assurances  can  be  given 
them,  and  if  the  goveiment  will  give  them  the  same  amount  of  Hsuint 
ance  that  it  gives  to  other  Indians  under  the  saoie  circumstances. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Gallegos,  late  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs  for  New 
Mexico,  informed  me  that  several  Mexican  gentlemen  called  uiion  liim 
in  December,  1868,  and  stated  that  they  were  authorizefl  by. the  Mest-a 
lero  Apache  tribe  to  inform  him  that  they  desired  to  settle  uinm  a  re.MT- 
vation,  and  live  at  peace.  I  believe  tliat  they  were  peaceable  before  the 
difficulty  occurred  between  them  and  the  Navajoes,  and  that  they  are 
sincere  in  theii*  desire  for  peace. 

As  it  is  the  policy  of  the  jjovernnient  to  settle  all  of  the  Indians  njiim 
reservations,  and  assist  them  to  live  by  the  pursuits  of  civilized  life, the 
only  thing  now  necessary  to  settle  this  tribe  is  to  furnish  the  meaus 
necessary  for  their  support. 

The  tribe  numbers  at  ])resent  five  hundred  and  twenty-five  souls,  and 
in  my  report  for  the  month  of  July,  1809, 1  submitted,  for  the  consider 
atiou  of  the  department,  estimates  of  goods  and  subsistence  ueces«uy 
to  relieve  their  present  wants. 

The  military  reservation  at  this  point  containsabout  five  hundred  acn^ 
of  land  suitable  tor  agricultural  purposes,  and  I  respeotfuUy  suggest  that 
the  reservation  for  the  tribe  be  established  south  of  the  po8t«  It  is  tiie 
native  country  ot  these  Indians,  and  contaiue  an  abundance  of  wood, 
water,  game,  and  pasturage,  and  the  Indians  can  be  placed  upon  the 
reservation  without  exp^ise. 

Anticipating  that  these  Indians  will  come  in  and  settle  upon  a  user 
vation  if  they  are  sure  of  the  assistance  of  the  govenmetity  I  respect- 
fully suggest  that  the  following  sums  be  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  them,  viz : 

For  subsistence  for  one  year,  estimated*: 

One  half  ration  of  beef,  95,812  pounds,  at  seven  cents $6, 706  51 

Full  ration  of  salt,  240  bushels,  at  $2  50 : 600  00 

Full  ration  of  com,  4,488  bushels,  alt  $2  25 10,098  00 

17,404  « 
For  presents,  consisting  of  articles  absolutely  necessaty  for 
the  comfort  of  the  Indians,  a  sufiicient  amount  to  purchaae 
and  transport  to  this  post  the  articles  on  list  A,  hereto 
appended,  estimated 7, 080  Ol> 

34, 404  « 
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The  condition  of  the  agency  is  such  as  not  to  require  any  statistical 
tables  to  be  attached  to  this  report. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  G.  HENNISEB, 
First  Lieutenant  United  States  Army^  Indian  Agent 
Hon.  E.  S.  Pabkeb, 

Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


No.  64. 


SouTHEEN  Apache  Agency, 

Santa  Fi^  N.  M.,  August  23, 1869. 

Sir  :  In  accordance  with  your  instructions,  1  have  the  honor  to  make 
the  following  annual  report — ^from  the  date  of  my  last  annual  report  up 
to  the  time  Lieutenant  C.  B.  Drew,  United  States  Army,  reported  to  tato 
charge  of  the  Apache  agency,  August  23, 1869.  This  agency  comprises 
Mimbres,  Gila,  and  MogoHon  Apaches. 

The  Mimbres  Apaches,  proper,  number,  all  told,  about  eight  hundred 
souls,  and  have  about  one  hftudred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  warriors; 
and,  I  believe,  sim^e  1861  have  done  more  harm  and  committed  more 
depredations  than  the  same  number  of  Indians  in  any  part  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Gila  and  Mogollon  Apaches — ^taking  their  names  from  the  locali- 
ties they  infest — are  of  the  same  general  nature  and  habits  as  their 
Mimbres  congeners,  but  being  more  remote  from  the  present  settle- 
ments are  less  destructive  to  life  an3  property.  I  should  estimate  their 
number  as  about  the  same  as  the  Mimbres  band. 

The  condition  of  these  Indians  is  the  same  as  at  the  date  of  mv  last 
report.  Their  leading  men  have  represented  to  different  parties  that  their 
l)eople  were  tired  of  war,  and  if  the  government  would  protect  and  look 
out  for  them  as  it  does  for  other  tribes  of  Indians,  they  would  make 
peace. 

I  would  respecjtfnlly  recommend  that  this  peace  be  made,  and  that 
they  be  placed  on  a  reservation,  as  recommended  by  Major  William 
Clinton,  United  States  Army,  superintendent  Indian  afifairs  for  the  Ter- 
ritory of  New  Mexico.  The  mode  of  warfare  now  carried  on  against 
them  is  costly  and  futile.  It  costs  the  government  more  to  keep  troops, 
animals,  &c.,  for  the  pursuit  of  these  Indians  in  one  year  than  it  would 
to  feed  them  for  three  years. 

These  Indians  wander  over  a  large  tract  of  mountainous  country, 
the  haunts  and  fastnesses  of  which  are  only  known  to  themselves ; 
tnerefore,  when  the  troops  go  in  pursuit  of  them,  they  (the  Indians) 
separate  into  small  parties,  and  it  is  as  difficult  to  catch  a  frightened 
antelope  as  these  Indians.  This  I  state  from  my  own  militiiry  experi- 
ence. 

The  government  has,  during  the  past  six  years,  spent  at  least  five  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  and  lost  many  valuable  lives  in  its  warfare  with 
these  Indians,  and  actually  nothing  has  been  aecomplished.  Experi- 
ence has  taught  us  that,  owing  to  their  peculiar  mode  of  warfare  and 
knowledge  of  the  country,  where  one  Indian  is  killed  there  are  ten 
whites  killed  ;  not  soldiers,  but  hardy  pioneers,  who  come  to  further  civ- 
ilization and  develop  the  resources  of  the  country. 

I  am  satisfied,  and  find  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  all  persons  who  really 
know  the  Indian  character,  that  the  only  remedy  for  these  evils  is  the 
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policy  of  sroall  reservations,  with  kind  and  honest  agents  who  will  look 
to  their  comforts  and  wants,  who  know  their  character  and  disposition, 
and  are  filling  and  able  to  instruct  them  in  the  different  moden  of 
maintaining  themselves.  Also,  to  place  the  agent  under  restrictions  in 
giving  passes,  and  if  any  depredations  are  committed  by  the  Indians, 
give  the  agent  full  power  to  punish  those  who  are  guilty,  as  he  may  sw 
proper.  In  this  manner  the  agent  can  have  the  Indians  under  a  strict 
and  wholesome  discipline,  and  by  being  stationed  near  a  military  post. 
the  military  authorities  could  be  instructed  to  give  the  agent  any  aid 
necessary  to  maintain  this  discipline,  and  with  these  very  bad  Indians 
soldiers  would  be  needed  for  the  first  one  or  two  years;  as  they  will  have 
to  be  taught  by  degrees,  they  must  be  learned  to  creep  before  they  walk. 

In  this  way  government  will  be  benefited  by  opening  a  large  tract  of 
rich  mineral  and  agricultural  region  for  civilization,  besides  saving 
hundreds  of  valuable  lives  and  millions  of  dollars  spent  in  (as  facts 
show)  fruitlessly  fighting  them.  As  things  stand  now  government  has 
an  agent,  with  no  means  to  do  anything,  (and  he  is  of  as  much  use  a.s  a 
spare  pump,)  whereas  by  expending  enough  for  him  to  call  his  Indians 
in,  he  could  at  least  keep  them  contented;  (facts  show  that  it  is  cheaiier 
to  feed  than  to  fight  them,  and  so  long  as  an  Indian's  belly  is  fuU,  he  is 
harmless.) 

I  therefore  recommend  that  sufficient  appropriation  be  made,  and 
authority  granted  to  call  in  these  Indians  and  feed  them  until  the  reser- 
vation is  made,  for  the  sake  of  humanity  to  the  people  of  this  Territon', 
and  the  saving  to  .government  of  five  times  the  amount  in  claims,  and 
expense  of  horse  flesh  in  fighting  them  to  no  purpose. 
I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  AYERS, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 

Hon.  E.  S.  Parker, 

Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


No.  55. 


Fort  McEae,  N.  M.,  September  29, 1809. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  make  the  following  annual  report,  relative 
to  the  Southern  Apache  tribe  of  Indians.  There  has  been  no  agent 
with  them  for  the  past  ten  years,  and  thev  have  been  on  the  war-path, 
robbing  and  murdering. 

Since  my  arrival  I  have  had  two  interviews  with  three  of  the  chiefs, 
"Loco,"  "Victoria,''  and  "  Lopez.''  They  are  willing  to  go  on  a  reserva- 
tion, a  rough  plan  of  which  is  submitted  herewith.  There  are  more 
chiefs  coming  from  below  in  a  few  days,  and  it  will  be  necessary  for  me 
to  give  them  bread  and  meat  to  keep  them  near  this  place  until  the  de- 
partment can  decide  what  action  to  take  in  reference  to  the  reservation 
they  w4sh.  They  can  be  got  on  the  place  now  with  very  little  diflBcolty, 
(or  the  most  of  them.) 

They  are  now  hunting  near  the  Hot  Springs,  which  you  will  find  marked 
on  my  plan.  They  are  destitute  of  blankets,  and  have  little  or  no  cloth- 
ing ;  and  it  is  necessary  that  something  be  done  for  them,  as  I  may  not 
be  able  to  communicate  with  them  if  they  leave  for  the  Burro  Moun- 
tains. I  was  out  on  the  proposed  reservation  ten  days,  making  about 
twenty-five  miles  per  day.  I  find  that  the  mountains  are  covered  with  a 
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fine  growth  of  timber — ^pine,  oak,  and  cedar.  There  seems  to  be  plenty 
of  water,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  small  Mexican  town  of  Polonas, 
there  are  no  settlements  on  the  place.  At  this  town,  for  ^  distance 
of  six  miles,  the  people  have  planted  corn,  and  have  fine  crops.  Some 
corn  planted  on  the  Eio  Cnchilla  Kegro,  but  the  people  live  in  Alamo- 
zita  and  have  no  claim  on  the  land,  and  I  cannot  find  that  any  of  this 
land  has  been  surveyed  except  Polonas. 

The  inclosed  plan  has  the  distance  as  near  as  I  could  come  to  it,  trav-* 
eh'ng  over  it  in  the  manner  I  did.  I  think  this  a  ^ood  place  for  these 
Indians,  as  it  is  their  old  hunting  grounds,  and  they  seem  to  be  quite 
anxious  to  have  it  for  their  reservation.  Tnere  is  no  such  opportunity 
to  get  hold  of  these  Indians  as  at  present ;  and  I  am  desirous  to  do 
something  for  them  before  cold  weather,  and  would  request  some  instruc- 
tions in  regard  to  them  as  soon  as  practicable.  Plenty  of  corn  and  meat 
can  be  had  at  the  contract  price  of  the  commissary  of  subsistence. 

This  report  was  delayed  on  account  of  misunderstanding  you,  and  be- 
canse  previous  to  this  I  could  make  none  from  my  own  knowledge,  and 
getting  none  from  my  predecessor,  who  was  never  among  or  near  any  of 
these  Indians. 

All  of  which  is  resi)ectfully  submitted. 

CHAS.  E.  DEEW, 
First  Lieutenant  U.  8.  Armyj  Indian  Agent. 

Hon.  William  Clinton, 

8upH  oi  Indian  Affairs^  Santa  Fij  X,  M. 


Xo.  56. 


Office  of  Agent  fob  Pueblo  Indians, 

September  8, 1869. 

Snt:  In  obedience  to  the  regulations  of  the  Indian  Bureau,  I  have 
the  honor  to  submit  this,  as  my  first  annual  report : 

Owing  to  the  short  time  that  has  elapsed  since  I  assumed  the  duties 
of  agent,  I  have  been  unable  to  visit  the  different  Pueblo  villages 
under  my  charge,  in  order  to  learn  the  exact  status  of  the  Indians,  hence 
niy  report  will  not  be  of  such  a  character  as  I  would  wish  it  to.  I  have 
beien  visited,  however,  by  some  of  the  Indians,  and  from  questioning, 
&c.,  been  enabled  to  learn  the  following  facts :  The  Pueblo  Indians  as 
a  general  thing  are  quiet  and  industrious;  the  majority  being  busily 
engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  their  farms.  There  has  been  much  trouble, 
however,  in  consequence  of  a  decision  by  the  late  chief  justice  of  the 
Territory,  (Judge  Slough,)  placing  these  Indians  on  the  footing  of  citi- 
zens, and  allowing  them  to  sue  and  be  sued,  vote,  hold  oiiice,  &c.  They 
are  continually  imposed  upon  and  harassed  by  vexations  prosecutions 
brought  before  the  ns^ive  alcaldes,  (justices  of  the  peace,)  who  generally 
decide  in  favor  of  the  Mexicans,  and  against  the  Indians,  no  matter  how 
meritorious  may  be  the  case  of  the  latter.  These  alcaldes  are  elected 
by  the  Mexicans,  (the  Indians  not  being  allowed  to  vot€,)  and  as  a  con- 
tinence the  prejudice  that  has  always  existed  between  the  two  races, 
shows  itself  in  their  judicial  pro(;eedings.  I  would  respectfully  recom- 
meml  that  by  act  of  Congress  all  suits  against  these  Indians  shall  be 
brought  only  before  the  United  States  district  courts,  in  order  that  justice 
may  be  done  to  all  parties.  The  Indians  themselves  ask  that  they  may 
be  tried  for  all  offenses  by  United  States  authorities,  and  not  by  the 
alcaldes,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  such  a  course  would  tend  to 
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settle  with  more  justice  the  many  cases  that  have  and  are  constantlv 
occurring.  The  Pueblo  Indians  do  not  want  to  become  or  be  considered 
as  citizens.  They  say  themselves  they  are  totally  uneducated,  and  easily 
imposed  upon,  and  would  therefore  rather  remain  under  the  control  of 
the  Indian  Bureau,  thus  having  an  agent  to  see  to  their  rights  and  defend 
them. 

I  would  also  respectfully  recommend  that  by  act  of  Congress  the  sale 
of  the  lands  granted  to  these  Pueblos  be  absolutely  forbidden,  and  that 
all  sales  heretofore  made  may  become  null  and  void;  also,  that  all  Mex- 
icans or  Americans  occupying,  claiming,  or  cultivating  said  lands  be 
required  to  abandon  and  give  up  the  same  to  these  Pueblos,  and  that 
some  provision  be  made  in  said  act  for  reimbursing  the  amount  actaallj 
paid  by  those  purchasing  said  lands,  under  the  impression  that  the 
Indians  had  a  legitimate  right  to  sell  the  same.  In  addition,  I  respect- 
fiilly  recommend,  and  urge  upon  your  favorable  consideration  the  pro- 
priety, humanity,  and  justice  of  making  an  appropriation  of  at  least  ten 
thousand  dollars  for  the  establishment  of  schools  for  these  Pueblos.  Oat 
of  the  whole  tribe  of  over  seven  thousand  souls,  not  more  than  one  dozen 
can  read  or  write,  and  I  am  convinced  that  the  above-named  sum  would, 
if  judiciously  expended,  to  a  great  extent  tend  to  civilize  these  highly 
deserving  Indians.  They  are  very  anxious  for  schools,  and  no  doubt 
would  take  a  great  interest  in  the  same,  but  owing  to  a  lack  of  funds, 
theideahas  never  been  acted  upon.  These  are  the  most  honest,  peaceable, 
kind-hearted,  industrious,  and  christianized  Indians  upon  the  continent, 
and  are  highly  deserving  of  the  care  of  the  government ;  but^  as  they 
say,  they  have  received  nothing.  If  they  were  a  warlike  [leople,  fight- 
ing against  the  government,  they  would  receive  presents  of  every  kind; 
as  they  remain  •at  home,  however,  endeavoring  to  obey  the  laws,  &C., 
thej  are  forgotten. 

"  Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

CHAELES  L.  COOPER, 
First  Lieutenant  U.  8.  A.,  Agent  for  the  Pueblo  Indiana 

3Iajor  William  Clinton, 

Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs j  Territory  ofNeic  Mexico. 


1^0.  57. 


Special  Agency,  Pueblo  Indl/lns, 

Santa  JPe,  K  M.j  September  8, 1869. 

.'Stb:  I  have  tihe  honor  to  make  the  following  annual  report  of  the 
condition  of  the  Pueblo  Indians  in  my  agency : 

The  Pueblos  included  in  the  special  agency  are  San  Felipe,  Sandid, 
Isleta,  Jemez,  Lia,  Santa  Anna,  Laguna,  Acoma,  and  Zuiii.  These  all 
loccupy  a  section  of  country  south  and  west  of  Santa  Fe,  Zuiii  being  the 
most  remote,  lying  on  the  southern  border  of  the  Navajo  country,  aDd 
one  hundred  and  ninety-five  miles  west  of  the  agency. 

A  thorough  inspection  of  the  Pueblos  under  my  supervision  would 
require  more  time  than  has  been  at  my  disposal  since  entering  npoamy 
duties.  I  regret,  therefore,  that  this  circumstance,  taken  in  connection 
with  the  fact  of  my  being  without  means  of  transportation,  has  pre- 
vented me  from  visiting  them.  My  information  concerning  their  condi- 
tion, &c.,  has  been  derived  from  conversations  with  such  chiefs  as  have 
visited  my  agency,  and  from  the  testimony  of  others  well  informed  upon 
the  subject. 
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The  decision  of  the  late  Chief  Justice  J.  P.  Sloug:h,  affirmed  by  Chief 
Justice  Watts  of  the  supreme  court,  has  given  rise  to  much  uneasiness 
if  not  dissatisfaction  among  the  Pueblos,  and  opens  a  way  by  which 
mnch  injustice  is  done  them. 

By  deciding  that  they  are  citizens  under  the  treaty  of  Guadaloupe 
Hidalgo,  no  action  can  be  taken  by  their  agents  against  parties  for  viola- 
tion of  the  "intercourse  act''  in  locating  upon  the  Pueblo  grants,  of 
which  trespass  several  instances  have  been  brought  to  my  notice  by  the 
Indians  themselves,  while  i  am  unable  to  give  them  the  assistance  it  is 
their  right  to  expect. 

These  Indians  are  Indians  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  and  until  all 
tribal  organizations  are  broken  up,  and  Indian  tribes  no  longer  recog- 
nized as  independent  treaty-making  powers,  they  are  entitled  to  all  the 
pririleges  and  government  protection  accorded  by  law  to  the  other 
tribes.  Because  these  are  not  "  wild  Indians,"  is  certainly  no  good 
reason  why  they  should  not  be  protected  from  injustice  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  June  30, 1834. 

If  they  are  citizens,  of  course  they  have  access  to  justice  through  the 
civil  courts,  and  in  no  other  way.  But  this  in  itself  is  sufficient  reason 
why  the  decision  referred  to  is  unjust,  if  not  illegal.  They  know  nothing 
of  our  laws  or  mode  of  procedure  in  our  courts ;  and  an  action  brought 
ajcainst  a  Mexican  by  an  Indian  before  a  Mexican  jury,  would  certainly 
be  decided  in  favor  of  the  defendant.  These  people  have  their  own 
laws  and  form  of  government.  When  any  question  arises  among  them 
It  is  decided  by  their  own  governor  and  head  men,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
all  parties.  But  when  they  are  assailed  from  without,  they  can  only 
look  to  the  government,  through  their  agent,  for  protection  in  their  rights. 
They  are  not  yet  prepared  to  assume  the  responsibilitidb  and  enjoy  the 
privileges  of  citizens,  nor  do  they  desire  them.  And  it  will  not  bQ  until 
aftflt  years  of  preparation  that  they  will  be  willing  to  abandon  their 
ancient  laws  and  customs  and  adopt  those  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States. 

The  crops,  both  of  com  and  wheat,  are  reported  to  be  very  good,  by 
the  representatives  of  all  the  Pueblos  that  have  visited  me.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  arrive  at  any  correct  conclusion,  or  even  form  any  idea,  of  the 
number  of  acres  planted,  or  amount  of  grain  raised ;  they  having  no 
idea  of  the  size  of  an  acre  of  land,  and  never  measuring  their  gi*ain, 
except  such  as  they  have  surplus  for  sale. 

The  health  of  the  Indians  is  generally  good,  and  mortality  for  the 
past  yeaivfi  ut  slight.  No  census  has  been  taken  since  1864 ;  but  that, 
and  those  taken  in  previous  years,  prove  that  the  tribes  are  steadily  de- 
creasing, at  the  rate  of  about  five  per  cent,  per  annum.  The  cause  of 
this  decrease  is  doubtless  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  seldom  if  ever 
marry  outside  of  their  respective  pueblos,  (villages ;)  and  in  consequence 
of  this  custom  having  obtained  for  past  centuries,  perhaps,  they  are 
obli^  to  marry  near  relatives. 

The  effect  of  this  custom  is  strikingly  shown  in  the  case  of  the  pueblo 
of  Pecos,  which  is  now  a  pile  of  ruins,  and  the  inhabitants,  once  a 
powerful  people,  re<luced  to  not  more  than  eight  or  ten  in  number,  living 
npon  the  bounty  of  their  near  relatives,  the  Indians  of  Jemez.  They 
still  hold  the  letters  patent  for  their  land,  but  their  reduced  numbers 
prevent  their  availing  themselves  of  it. 

As  the  department  is  doubtless  aware,  no  appropriation  has  been 
made  for  these  Indians  since  1856 ;  and  until  within  the  last  few  days 
they  have  received  no  presents  of  agricultural  implements  &c.,  since 
1857.    But  nothing  has  ever  been  done  for  them  by  the  government  in 
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the  way  of  improving  their  social  condition,  by  the  establishment  of 
schools  and  instructing  them  in  the  mechanical  arts,  since  they  have 
become  it«  wards  by  the  acquisition  of  the  Territory  in  1846. 

During  the  period  of  Spanish  rule,  schools  were  established  and  flour- 
ished, under  the  fostering  care  of  the  government,  which  took  a  well 
deserved  interest  in  the  welfare  of  this  people.  But  after  the  independ- 
ence of  Mexico,  they  were  allowed  to  fall  into  decay,  from  want  of 
government  support,  until  to-day  there  are  \ery  few  indeed  that  can 
read  and  write,  and  these  are  old  men,  whose  numbers  are  gradually  but 
steadily  decreasing ;  so  that  in  four  or  five  years  there  will  not  be  found 
one  of  all  this  once  enlightened  race  that  can  read  the  title  papers  to 
his  land. 

When  we  think  how  much  is  annually  appropriated  for  the  education 
of  those  Indians,  who  only  remain  at  peace  on  their  reservations  be- 
cause they  ar^  fed  and  clothed  by  the  bounty  of  the  government,  and 
•because  they  have  learned  that  it  does  not  pay  to  war  with  us,  it  seems 
unjust  that  these,  who  have  never  been  an  expense  to  the  government 
lo  reduce  them  to  submission  by  long  and  costly  wars,  nor  have  asked 
a  single  dollar  for  their  support,  and  who  absolutely  crave  education, 
are  allowed  to  remain  in  igorance,  for  the  want  of  an  annual  appropria- 
tion of  a  mere  pittance  for  the  erection  of  necessary  buildings  and 
employment  of  teachers. 

These  people  have  few  wants,  are  simple  in  their  habits  and  mode  of 
living,  honest,  industrious,  and,  unlike  all  other  Indians,  strictly  moral. 
Since  my  residence  in  Santa  F^,  I  have  yet  to  see  the  first  Pueblo  Indian 
in  the  slightest  degree  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  although  they  come 
in  every  day  for  the  purpose  of  trading  with  their  produce. 

Ignorant  though  they  be,  they  have  adopted  a  simple  yet  perfe<*tly 
efficient  form  of  government.  They  annually  elect  their  governors  and 
other  officers,  who  decide  all  questions  in  dispute,  and  regulate  th^  in- 
ternal aflairs  of  their  respective  pueblos  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  tbe 
inhabitants,  who  rarely,  if  ever,  appeal  from  their  decision  to  their  agent. 
Only  the  most  intelligent,  and  those  of  the  greatest  experience,  are 
selected  to  fill  the  higher  offices,  while  those  of  less  importance  are  given 
to  those  who  are  considered  best  qualified  to  fill  them.  If  such  1^  the 
character  and  condition  of  men  blind  in  ignorance,  what  may  we  not 
expect  of  them  with  the  advantages  of  education  open  to  them  !  Igno- 
rance and  vice  go  hand-in-hand  among  the  civilized  nations  of  Caucasian 
blood ;  but  here  we  find  a  race  with  dark  skins,  ignorant  and  supersti- 
tious, whose  lessons  of  morality,  industry,  and  integrity,  may  well  be 
learned  and  practiced  by  their  so-called  Christian  neighbors  of  Sk9upenor 
race.  These  people  ask  «nd  beg  the  government  that  has  so  often  prom- 
ised them  protection  for  its  aid  to  enable  them  to  rise  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth.  They  call  us  their  fathers,  and  look  up  to  ns  for 
assistance  and  guidance;  and  must  their  appeals  still  be  in  vaiuf  They 
see  the  old  enemies  of  themselves  and  the  whites,  the  Navajoes  and 
Utahs,  thriving  under  the  lavish  expenditures  of  the  same  government 
they  look  to  for  aid,  while  they  receive  nothing.  They  see  teachers  and 
mechanics  sent  to  educate  and  enlighten  those  who  have  only  been  com- 
pelled to  accept  these  advantages  after  long  wars — ^privileges  that  they 
ask  in  vain,  until  they  firmly  believe  that  the  government  cares  more 
for  its  enemies  than  for  its  friends. 

But  how  to  proceed  to  educate  these  Indians  is  a  question  that  mnst 
naturally  arise  in  this  connection,  and  upon  which  many  differences  of 
opinion  must  exist.  After  giving  the  subject  careftil  consideration,  1 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  labor  lost  to  attempt  to  re- 
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move  the  old  traditional  ideas  and  prejudices  from  the  minds  of  the 
adult  population.  We  most  commence  with  the  children,  and  by  par- 
tially removing  them  from  the  immediate  contact  and  influence  of  their 
people,  gradually  mold  their  minds  so  as  to  remove  therefrom  every 
vestige  of  superstitious  ideas,  tod  replace  them  with  sound  principles  of 
Christianity  and  educational  knowledge.  To  this  end  I  would  recom- 
mend that  there  be  established  at  some  convenient  and  healthy  location 
a  commodious  building,  provided  with  all  necessary  accommodations  for 
teachers  and  scholars,  with  land  attached  sufficient  for  ordinary  garden- 
ing purposes. 

The  children  selected  for  the  purpose  of  education  should  be  boys  ten 
or  twelve  years  of  age,  taken  from  the  different  pueblos,  (villages,)  say 
two  from  each.  They  should  be  chosen  with  reference  to  their  natural 
intelligence,  and  should,  where  it  is  possible  to  obtain  them,  be  orphans; 
otherwise  there  might  at  first  be  some  interference  on  the  part  of  parents. 
These  children  should  become  wards  of  the  government^  fed,  clothed, 
boardell,  and  educated  at  public  expense,  for  the  space  of  at  least  three 
years,  when  they  should  be  returned  to  their  respective  pueblos.  Each 
year  a  similar  number  should  be  selected  in  like  manner  from  each 
pueblo,  and  placed  in  the  school,  so  that  there  would  each  year  be  two 
boys  returned  to  every  pueblo  with  a  good  rudimentary  knowledge  of 
English  and  Spanish,  forming  a  neucleus  around  which  would  gather  an 
educated  and  enlightened  people. 

By  having  the  pupils  engage  in  the  cultivation  of  the  grounds  attached 
to  the  school  a  certain  numl^r  of  hours  each  day,  under  the  direction  of 
a  practical  farmer,  they  would  be  brought  to  a  knowledge  of  the  use  of 
improved  agricultural  implements,  besides  raising  crops  that  would  assist 
in  their  own  support  To  conduct  such  a  school  there  would  be  required 
a  principal,  assistant,  who  should  understand  practical  farming,  and  a 
mation;  the  whole  under  the  supervision  and  control  of  the  agent.'  The 
teacher  should  be  selected  without  regard  to  sectj  and  the  education  be 
conducted  regardless  of  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  any  particular  religious 
denomination,  in  order  to  avoid  confusing  the  young  brains  with  dog- 
matic notions  and  sectarian  prejudices  to  the  exclusion  of  sound,  usefid, 
Christian  principles.  After  the  teacher  has  properly  fitted  the  mind  to 
think  and  reason  foi>  itself,  then  let  the  missionary  attend  to  its  doc- 
trinal instruction. 

In  connection  with  the  school  there  should  be  established  a  black- 
smith and  wheelwright  shop,  each  under  the  control  of  a  competent 
workman,  under  the  direction  of  the  agent. 

One  or  more  boys,  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  should  be  selected  as 
apprentices  in  each  shop  each  year,  and  the  .term  of  apprenticeship 
Bhould  last  two  years.  After  the  boys  have  served  their  apprenticeship 
at  the  agency  shops,  they  should  be  established  each  in  his  respective 
pneUo,  with  the  necessary  togls  and  materials  with  which  to  commence 
life  on  his  own  account.  Until  such  are  established  work  for  all  the 
pueblos  in  the  agency  should  be  done  at  the  agency  shops,  with 
t4K)ls  and  materials  furnished  by  the  government,  the  Indians  paying 
the  actual  valae  of  the  materials  used  for  the  work  done.  This  will 
teach  them  to  be  saving  of  their  tools,  and  make  them  feel  more  inde- 
liendent,  besides  yielding  a  revenue  that  would  assist  in  paying  the  ex- 
IHfnses  attending  the  support  of  the  apprentices.  For  the  sake  of  con- 
venience the  apprentices  should  be  boarded  and  clothed  at  the  school. 
It  will  be  seen  that  in  a  few  years  each  pueblo  would  be  furnished  with 
a  competent  blacksmith  and  wheelwright,  each  self-supporting,  who 
would  do  the  work  of  their  respective  pueblos,  and  who  would  instruct 
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apprentices,  so  that  the  shops  at  the  agency  could  then  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  expense  of  carrying  this  design,  or  one  similar,  into  execution 
would  be  but  trifling  in  comparison  to  the  benefit  the  Indians  would  de- 
rive from  it.  The  cost  of  feeding  the  Navajoes  alone  for  one  month 
would  be  more  than  ample  to  erect  the  buildings  and  pay  the  necessary 
salaries  for  one  year,  while  the  current  expenses  of  the  school  and  work 
Bho])s  would  be  very  small. 

I  hope  I  may  be  pardoned  for  writing  such  a  lengthy  report,  and  one 
containing  actually  so  little  information  as  to  the  condition  of  the  In- 
dians, for  the  benefit  of  the  department.  But,  really,  until  something 
substantial  is  done  for  them,  so  that  they  can  make  true  progress,  their 
agent  can  never  have  the  pleasure  of  reporting  their  improvement  So 
long  as  the  present  state  of  aifairs  exists,  his  reports  must,  like  this,  be 
merely  a  succession  of  complaints  and  suggestions. 

But  acting  upon  the  hope  that  Congress  may  be  prevailed  upon  to 
interest  itself  in  the  welfare  of  this  interesting  and  deserving  people,  1 
respectfully  submit  these  few  facts  and  suggestions  to  the  favorable  con- 
sideration of  yourself  and  the  honorable  Commissionerof  Indian  Affairs. 
I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

GEORGE  E.  FORD, 
First  Lieut  U.  S,  Anny^  Special  Agent. 

Major  William  Clinton,  U.  S.  A., 

ISup-t  of  Indian  Affairs  far  New  Mexico, 


:So.  58. 


War  Department,  • 

Washington  City,  January  11,  1809. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  send  herewith,  for  your  information,  a  report 
of  Brevet  Brigadier  General  Nelson  H.  Davis,  assistant  insjiector  gen- 
eral United  States  Army,  upon  the  Indians  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Lowell, 
New  Mexico. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  M.  SCHOFIELD, 

Secretary  of  War. 
The  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


[luclosure  of  No.  58.] 
•  •••••••• 

INDIANS. 

Upon  the  best  information  I  could  obtain  from  the  (^cers  of  Fort 
Lowell,  from  present  and  ex-Indian  agents,  from  persons  who  had  live<l 
with  some  of  the  tribes  and  si)eak  their  dialect,  from  citizens  generally, 
and  from  Indians  themselves,  the  following  report  of  Indians  claiQiing 
or  frequenting  the  section  of  country  I  have  just  visited  is  baaed: 

This  tribe  of  the  Ute  Indians  is  divided  into  sub-bands,  Sa|iota,  Tim- 
pioche,  and  Chorez  being  their  principal  chiefs — ^is  estimated  at  about 
four  hundred  and  fifty  to  five  hundred  souls,  which  would  give  one  huu- 
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dred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  fighting  men.  They  occupy  and  claim  that 
section  of  country  ranging  from  Abiquiu,  northward  to  Navajo  Elver, 
and  westward  somewhat  of  this  line.  They  are  nominally  at  peace  with 
the  white  population.  They  subsist  in  part  by  hunting  and  partly  by 
sale  of  Navajo  captives,  and  in  part  by  stealing.  They  receive  some 
annuities  from  government.  They  are  poor,  and  often  in  the  winter  and 
spring  months  sufier  from  hunger,  when  they  kill  stock  in  the  settle- 
ments. Some  complaints  were  made  to  commanding  officers,  Fort 
Lowell;  (see  paper  herewith  marked  B;)  do  not  cultivate  the  soil; 
small  proportion  have  ponies ;  majority  have*  rifles  and  many  have  pis- 
tols; ammunition  obtained  from  Indian  agents  and  settlers.  They  have 
for  a  long  time  been  at  war  with  the  Navajoes,  whose  country  is  to  the 
west,  from  whom  they  have  for  years  taken  women  and  children  prison- 
ers and  sold  as  captives  to  the  Mexican  people.  Their  predatory  raids 
upon  the  Navajoes  were  reciprocated  by  the  latter  making  like  incursions 
into  their  countries.  Some  preliminary  negotiations  for  a  treaty  of  peace 
between  their  tribes  have  been  recently  made,  but  as  yet  without  any  final 
result.  They  deny  having  made  with  the  government  any  treaty  to  cede 
away  their  lands  and  go  upon  a  reservation.  A  one-eyed  Indian,  named 
Cawnish,  reported  to  have  signed  in  Washington,  last  spring,  a  treaty 
for  this  tribe,  is  a  reputed  thief  and  outlaw  of  it,  whose  act  was  without 
their  knowledge  or  authority.  Chorez  and  his  band  are  reported  the 
worst  and  most  addicted  to  stealing.  The  agent  for  this  tribe  is  at  Abi- 
qaiu ;  they  desire  it  at  Tierr^  Amarilla,  as  being  more  central  with  re- 
gard to  their  movements  and  homes;  complain  much  that  they  have  to 
come  a  long  way  for  a  few  presents. 

Wimmentichea. — ^This  is  another  tribe  of  the  Ute  Indians,  whose  country 
is  principally  from  Tierra  Amarilla  northward  to  EUos  de  los  Animas  and 
thence  also  to  theKio  Grande.  They  mix  with  the  Pi-Utes  in  Utah ;  it  is 
sabdivided  into  bands,  whose  principal  chiefs  are  Peersichopa,  Gahegon, 
Sewormichaca,  Piwood,  Ignacis,  Chiwaten,  Tobats,  and  the  sons  of 
Gabeza  Blanca.  They  number  some  fifteen  hundred  souls,  and  have 
from  four  to  five  hundred  fighting  men.  The  majority  have  not  fire- 
arms; ammunition  procured  in  same  manner  as  first-named  tribe;  they 
have  more  horses  jpro  rata  than  the  Capotes.  They  subsist  by  hunting 
and  partly  by  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  The  bands  of  Oabegon  and 
Sewormichaca  cultivate,  to  some  extent,  the  land  along  the  Bio  de  la 
Plata.  They  steal  less  than  the  Capotes ;  are  more  independent  and 
energetic,  and  better  provided  than  that  tribe.  Some  of  them  receive 
annuities  from  the  government,  their  agency  being  the  same  as  for  the 
Capotes  at  Abiquiu,  but  a  considerable  portion  do  not  go  for  their 
annuities.  Their  relations  with  the  whites  and  Navajo  Indians  are  of 
the  same  character  as  are  those  of  the  last-named  tribe.  They  also  ask  to 
have  their  agency  at  Tierra  Amarilla,  and  Peersichopa,  the  head  chief, 
said  he  would  like  to  have  an  army  officer  for  their  agent,  and  then  he 
would  get  what  the  government  intended  they  should  have.  This  tribe 
also  denies  having  made  or  having  authorized  any  one  to  make  for  them 
a  treaty  ceding  away  their  lands,  and  putting  them  upon  a  reservation. 

Jicarilla  Apaehes. — ^This  tribe  of  Indians,  subdivided  into  bands,  live, 
a  portion,  west  of  the  Eio  Grande  on  the  Eio  de  los  Osips,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Rita,  easterly  from  Abiquiu,  and  range  into  the  Tierra  AmariUa 
country.  Their  agency  is  at  Abiquiu.  Wermudals  and  Ticente  are 
among  the  principal  men  of  this  portion.  The  other  portion  live 
in  the  More  Mountains  and  along  the  Cimarron.  Their  agency  is 
at  Maxwell's,  They  number  altogether  about  eight  hundred  souls, 
and  some  two  hundred  warriors.    They  have  horses  sufficient  to  move 
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their  fainiles  and  eflfects,  and  a  majority  have  fire-arms.    They  receive 
ammunition  in  like  manner  with  the  Utes,  with  whom  they  are  Mendlj 
and  associate.    They  subsist  by  hunting,  in  part  from  annuities  and 
rations  received  from  the  government,  and  by  the  manufacture  and  8ale 
of  a  peculiar  kind  of  pottery.    These  Indians  are  less  disposed  to  peace 
with  the  white  population  than  the  Utes,  and  are  rex)orted  guilty  of  mow 
robberies  and  murders.    They  preserve  a  nominal  ponce,  through  fear 
and  interest.    They  have  tried  to  induce  the  Utes  to  go  to  war  with  the 
white  race.    They  likewise  deny  having  made  any  treaty  to  give  op  their 
lands  and  go  upon  areservation.    They  are  said  to  be  of  the  great  Apache 
nations,  "whose  tribes  live  and  infest  the  southeastern,  southwestern,  and 
western  parts  of  New  Mexico  and  nearly  all  of  Arizona,  most  of  whom 
are  at  heart  bitterly  hostile  to  the  civilized  races,  and  are  cruel  and 
treacherous.    When  at  war,  these  Indians,  in  bands  of  two  to  six. 
ambush  the  roads  and  tmils  of  the  settlements,  and  murder  the  trav- 
elers thereon.    I  omitted  to  state  that  they  raise  some  wheat,  manufac- 
ture willow  baskets,  and  an  intoxicating  liquor,  upon  which  they  get 
beastly  drunk. 

Navajoes. — Since  these  Indians  have  been  removed  to  a  reservation  in 
their  country,  they  have  made  thieving  raids  into  the  Utes'  country,  and 
stolen  some  of  their  horses.  They  do  not  confine  themselves  to  their  res- 
ervations, and,  as  reported  in  several  cases,  at  various  times  and  places, 
are  practising  their  well  known  thieving  habits,  in  which  few  Indians 
are  as  proficient.  On  the  6th  or  7th  instant,  W.  F.  M.  Amy,  speiial 
Indian  agent,  had  a  secret  council  with  a  portion  of  Jicarilla  Apaches  at 
Ablquiu,  at  which  he  endeavored  to  make  a  treaty  with  them  to  go  upon 
a  reservation  in  the  northern  part  of  New  Mexico,  as  he  reported  to  me, 
but  as,  reported  by  Wemnedals,  a  principal  chief,  it  was  to  move  to 
Colorado.  No  treaty  was  made;  these  Indians  wisely  said  it  was  neces- 
sary to  have  all  the  headmen  of  the  tribes  who  were  designed  for  the 
same  reservation  in  council  together ;  that  there  might  be  a  ftill  under- 
standing of  the  subject,  and  an  amicable  arrangement  made  if  they  had  to 
go,  but  tJiey  did  not  want  to  go  to  Colorado,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  they  ffo 
there  peaceably.  It  is  in  resul  t  pernicious  and  conducive  to  hostilities  with 
these  Indians,  (Utes  included,)  to  treat  in  a  deceptive  and  unauthorized 
manner  with  only  a  portion  of  them,  or  with  unauthorized  or  irres|)OD- 
sible  men  of  their  tribes.  From  general  report,  and  from  the  Indians' 
statements,  it  appears  that  Mr.  Amy  is  dislikea  by  them,  and  has  not 
their  confidence ;  his  reported  chai'acter  with  regard  to  veracity,  trickery 
and  scheming  devices,  seems  to  have  been  by  their  sagacity  discovered. 
For  the  peace  and  quiet  of  this  country,  and  in  justice  to  said  Indians, 
as  well  as  for  the  interest  of  the  United  States,  it  is  to  be  hoped  his 
services  in  the  capacity  of  Indian  agent  may  soon  cease.  It  is  rei)orted 
that  whisky  is  introduced  into  the  country  of  the  Utes  in  violation  of 
laws,  (sections  20  and  21,  act  Congress  30th  June,  1834 ;  and  sections  2 
and  3,  act  Congress  3d  March,  1847,)  and  trouble  has  resulted  therefit>m 
as  reported.  The  law  should  be  enforced.  If  the  country  inhabited  by 
these  Indians  is  not  Indian  country,  according  to  the  spirit  of  the  law 
referred  to,  the  question.  What  is'  Indian  country  t  naturally  suggests 
itself.  Attention  is  respectfully  CiiUed  to  papers  herewith,  marked  C,  D, 
and  B.  It  is  i:eported  that  for  the  past  several  years,  the  tribes  above 
named  have  been  decreasing  in  number  frt)m  disease,  accidents  of  the 
chase,  and  war.  To  preserve  peace,  protect  the  settlements,  safre  Hfe, 
and  promote  the  economy  and  interests  of  the  United  States,  it  \»  re- 
spectfully suggested  that  the  Capotes,  Wimmenuches,  Maquaches,  Utes 
on  the  Cimarron,  and  Jicarilla  Apaches  be  assembled  in  a  general  coan- 
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cil,  and  arrangements  by  treaty  made  with  them  to  go  upon  such  reser- 
vations as  may  be  assigned  them,  on  which  there  shall  be  a  military 
post  of  at  least  six  companies,  at  which  post  all  trading  with  said  In-  . 
dians  shall  take  place,  and  where  all  annuities,  &c.,  shall  be  distributed 
nn<ler  the  direction  of  the  post  commander  j  that  the  Indians  should 
only  leave  their  reservations  by  special  pennission ;  that  they  shall  not 
be  encroached  uppu  or  molested  by  the  settlers,  or  other  persons  of  the 
eoantry.  This  policy  I  think  feasible^  humane,  just,  and  economical. 
These  Indians  will,  in  a  few  years,  or  m  the  next  generation,  cultivate 
the  soil,  learn  trades,  and  by  the  means  of  proper  instructions  become 
partially  civilized,  and  will  be  self-supporting.  A  war  with  these  In- 
dians, which  probably  would  engage  the  Tabequaches  and  Pi-Utes  in 
hostilities,  would  cause  the  loss  of  much  life,  the  destruction  of  much 
property,  and  incur  to  the  United  States  great  expense.  They  are  brave 
Indians,  and,  Kit  Carson  said,  excellent  shots.  ^'Au  ounce  of  preven- 
tion is  better  thim  a  pound  of  cure." 

N.  H.  DAVIS, 
Assistant  Inspector  General  U.  8.  A. 


No.  59. 
PROCLAMATION. 

Wbereaa  R  B.  Mitchell,  governor  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  did,  orf  the  3d  day 
of  Anf^iist,  1869,  imne  his  proclamation  declaring  the  Navajo  tribe  of  Indians  outlaws ; 
and  whereas  most  of  that  tribe  are  peaceably  at  work  on  their  reservation,  the  depre- 
dations being  committed  by  roving  bands,  without  the  permission  or  sanction  of  the 
chiefe  or  head  men  of  the  tribe ;  and  whereas  General  Orders  No.  1,  issued  from  the 
office  of  the  a^ntant  general  of  the  Territory,  August  24, 1S69,  is  intended  to  provide, 
Qoder  the  provisions  of  the  law,  means  of  defense  against  predatory  bands  of  Indians, 
witUoat  making  war  upon  or  outlawing  the  tribe  to  which  they  may  belong : 

Now,  therefore,  I,  WilUara  A.  Pile,  governor  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  do  issue 
thij*  my  proclamation,  modifying  so  much  of  the  said  proclamation  as  refers  to  the 
Nar^^o  Indians,  so  that  only  maranding  bands  known  to  be  committing  depredations 
Rball  be  considered  and  treated  as  hostue. 

I  farther  request  and  earnestly  urge  the  citizens  of  the  Territory  to  organize  at  once, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  above-named  order,  to  defend  their  lives  and  property,  and 
paninh  all  marauding  bands  of  Indians,  and  at  the  same  time  they  are  required  not  to 
raolest  peaceable  Indians  living  on  their  reservations. 

Id  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  subscribed  my  name,  and  caused  the  great 
mX  of  the  Territory  to  be  afhxed  this  8th  day  of  September,  A.  D.  1869. 

[seal.]  WM.  a.  pile,  Governor. 

By  the  governor : 
H.  H.  Heath, 

Secretary  of  the  Territory, 


COLORADO  SUPERINTBNDENCT. 

Ko.60. 

Oppice  Stjpebintendent  Indian  Afpaibs, 

Denver  J  Col.  Ter.y  June  8, 1869. 

Sir:  In  obedience  to  your  letter  of  instructions  under  date  of  May 
27,1869, 1  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  as  my  annual  report 
of  the  condition  of  Indian  affairs  in  this  superintendency : 

On  reference  to  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  for 
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1868, 1  find  that  several  communications  from  this  office,  tranRmitt^Mi 
during  that  year,  liave  been  omitted.  These  communications  partake 
of  the  nature  of  sub-reports,  and  give  a  more  full  and  comprehensive 
history  of  the  progress  and  final  consummation  of  the  treaty  made  in 
March,  1868,  by  and  between  the  commissioners  on  the  part  of  the  Uni 
ted  States  and  the  representatives  of  the  seven  bands  of  Ute  Indians, 
than  is  contained  in  my  report  of  August  1, 1868.  Ip  consequence  (f 
this  omission  I  deem  it  proper  to  go  back  and  present  the  entire  subj«t 
anew,  owing  to  the  fact  that  nearly  all  the  Cheyennes,  Arapahoes,  and 
Sioux,  who,  since  the  breaking  out  of  the  Indian  war  in  1864,  have  hung 
about  our  northern  settlements,  where  they  have  been  provided  for  by 
this  superintendency,  have  voluntarily  taken  themselves  away.  No  n»- 
port  touching  those  tribes  will,  I  presume,  be  expected  from  this  super- 
intendency. I  will,  therefore,  confine  myself  to  the  Ute  nation  in  com- 
piling this  history. 

I  have  had  more  than  twenty  years'  experience  on  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain frontier,  and  the  last  ten  years  of  that  time  have  been  close  to  and 
familiar  with  the  Utes.  I  have  been  present  at  every  council  held  with 
them  since  this  superintendency  wa«  erected.  I  was  present  at  the 
treaty  negotiated  by  a  commission  appointed  for  that  purpose,  and  held 
council  with  the  Tabequaches  in  1863 ;  and  believe  that  although  pro> 
ductive  of  good  to  the  government,  and  to  that  band  of  these  Indians, 
the  treaty  was  a  mistake,  inasmuch  as  all  the  other  bands  claimed  a 
right  in  the  country  ceded,  while  (save  the  Maquaches)  they  weje  not 
allowed  to  share  in  the  benefits  arising  therefrom ;  and  if  the  last-uaroed 
band  had  availed  themselves  of  its  provisions,  the  amount  per  capita  would 
have  been  greatly  reduced,  while  the  whole  amount  appropriated  was 
entirely  inadequate  for  the  support  of  the  one  band  alone.  There  was 
therefore  little  inducement  for  the  Maquaches  to  cross  to  the  western  side 
of  the  Eio  Grande  for  the  purpose  of  sharing  in  these  provisions 
although  straggling  parties  do  irequently  come  over  for  food  and  ainmn- 
nition,  and  at  every  distribution  of  annuity  goods  ten  to  twenty  lodges 
are  present  to  share  in  the  limited  amount  issued,  and  then  cross  back 
to  their  accustomed  haunts  to  the  east  of  the  Taos  Range  of  mountains. 
Tlie  commission  of  Major  Lafayette  Head,  long  in  charge  of  the  Tabe- 
quaches at  Conejos,  expired  more  than  a  year  ago,  since  which  time 
there  has  been  no  regular  agent  sent  out  to  take  his  ]>lace ;  I  hare 
therefore  been  compelled  to  make  frequent  visits  to  that  far-off  locality 
to  look  after  this  band,  together  with  such  portions  of  other  bands  of 
this  nation  as  might  happen  upon  any  of  the  various  routes  I  have  trav- 
eled in  going  from  this  thither. 

In  July  last,  at  the  request  of  Oura,  head  chief  and  interpreter  of 
this  band,  I  moved  the  agency  to  the  Saquache,  a  small  tributary  of  the 
Eio  Grande,  and  on  the  northwestern  side  of  the  San  Luis  Valley,  and 
gave  them  temporarily  in  charge  of  William  S.  Godfroy.  Mr.  Godfroy 
had  for  a  number  of  years  been  the  clerk  of  Major  Head ;  he  was  familiar 
with  all  the  bands,  and  had  great  influence  over  them.  This  condition 
of  things  I  supposed  would  be  brief;  but  up  to  this  time  no  agent  to  sop- 
ply  the  vacancy  has  reported  at  this  superintendency ;  consequently  no 
report  from  that  agency  has  been  transmitted  to  your  office. 

The  only  other  regular  agent  under  my  supervision  is  Major  D.  C. 
Oakes,  who  has  been  directed  by  me  to  prepare  his  annual  report  to  ac- 
company this  communication.  As  no  schools  have  ever  been  estabUshed 
among  the  Utes,  there  is  no  matter  for  this  report  under  that  hea<L 

Even  an  approximation  to  the  numbers  of  these  seven  bands  is  quite 
impossible  until  such  time  as  all  can  be  gathered  upon  the  reservation, 
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whither  they  will  go  voluntarily  so  soon  as  the  property  promised  by 
proTij^ions  of  the  new  treaty  is  taken  there,  and  all  are  informed  of  the 
tact.  Many  of  them  with  whom  I  am  familiar,  and  even  some  who  have 
Tisited  me  here  at  the  sai)erintendency,  do  not  know  those  of  their  own 
nation  who  dwell  in  the  southern  part  of  this  Territory  and  on  the  border 
of  New  Mexico;*  nor  can  tho!«e  who  belong  to  the  Yampa  or  Grand  Biver 
bands  tell  how  many  there  are  of  themselves.  They  can  tell  you  that 
fifty  (50)  lodges  are  with  Socweats,  and  that  thirty  are  with  Sawatcha- 
wiehes;  but  how  many  are  with  Tabeowsockin,  or  with  !Nicacagat,  ^^  don't 
know." 

A  source  of  much  dissatisfaction  among  the  Tabequaches  arises  fk*om 
the  construction  given  by  late  Secretary  Browning  to  the  tenth  article  of 
that  treaty.  It  was  the  intention  of  the  framers  of  the  treaty,  and  most 
certainly  the  expectation  of  the  Indians,  that  the  annuities  of  stock  pro- 
tided  for  in  that  article  should  be  given  promptly;  but  in  consequence  of 
a  technical  construction  they  have  been  withheld ;  and  the  whole  $50,000 
has  been  appropriated,  and  not  a  cent  has  ever  been  applied.  This  I 
have  always  found  very  difficult  to  explain  to  this  untutored  people. 

The  misunderstanding  or  misconstruction,  as  we  regard  it,  led  to 
my  making  application  to  your  immediate  predecessor  for  the  privilege 
of  taking  a  delegation  of  the  nation  to  Washington,  that  they  might  lay 
their  grievances  before  the  department  direct,  and  they  now  think  the 
whole  subject  is  adjusted  in  the  new  treaty,  which,  indeed,  was  the  in- 
tent of  those  of  us  who  negotiated  the  same.  If  their  stock  annuities 
are  f(fl*thcoming  the  present  summer  in  time  to  get  them  to  their  proper 
range  before  winter,  I  trust  all  will  be  well.  I  would  not,  however, 
attempt  to  answer  for  the  consequences  of  another  failure  in  the  fill- 
fillment  of  this  promise.  Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  game  in  certain  local- 
ities, and  in  others  the  entire  absence  of  it,  these  bands  are  always  very 
much  scattered,  sometimes  individuals  of  the  same  band  roaming  and 
hunting  fully  three  hundred  miles  apart.  In  this  way  only  are  they  able 
to  subsist,  and  this  mode  is  each  year  becoming  more  precarious.  Indeed, 
but  for  the  large  number  of  guns  and  unusual  amount  of  ammunition  I 
have  issued  to  them  during  the  past  two  years,  they  must  have  perished 
with  hunger  or  taken  meat  from  the  herds  of  the  rancheros  of  the 
mountains  and  plains  as  a  substitute.  This  indeed  they  have  too  often 
done,  but  only  when  hunger  pressed  them  very  severely,  and  then  but 
Beldom  in  the  dark.  The  various  councils  held  by  me  during  the  last 
season  (and  I  spent  the  entire  time  with  them  irom  May  to  January) 
were  duly  reported,  and  in  those  reports,  some  of  the  difficulties  I  en- 
countered, from  the  rugged  mountain  routes  I  was  compelled  to  take : 
the  scattered  condition  of  the  bands ;  their  unwillingness  to  talk  till  all 
the  head  men  were  together  and  as  many  lodges  as  it  was  possible  to 
assemble ;  and  above  all  until  their  tongues  were  loosened  by  a  plenti- 
ful supply  of  food,  with  some  delicacies ;  the  opx)osition  of  the  people  of 
^^ew  Mexico,  both  officials  and  citizens,  to  the  transfer  of  the  disburse- 
ments firom  that  Territory  to  this,  were,  I  think,  all  clearly  set  forth.  On 
this  latter  head  I  may  as  well  remark  that  the  chosen  country  of  the 
Capote  and  Weeminntche  Utes  is  on  the  head- waters  of  the  San  Juan 
aud  Ghalmer  rivers,  and  near  the  great  spring  of  Pagosa,  the  m^jor  part 
of  which  conn  try  is  embraced  within  the  limits  of  their  new  reservation, 
as  defined  in  the  treaty  of  March,  1868.  Interested  parties  have  so  in- 
fluenced these  bands  &h  to  induce  them  to  say  they  do  not  like  their  reser- 
vation and  will  not  voluntarily  go  there  to  dwell. 

No  fears  need  be  entertained,  if  what  is  promised  under  the  treaty  be 
taken  upon  the  ground;  and  these  bands  notified  of  the  fact,  but  every 
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Indian  will  strive  to  be  the  first  to  avail  himself  of  the  benefits  thereof. 
They  should,  however,  at  the  same  time  be  informed  that  the  supplies 
hitherto  furnished  at  their  old  agencies  are  to  be  stopped.  This  course 
also  has  its  advantages  in  economy,  as  it  makes  two  agents  do  the  work 
heretofore  done  by  four,  and  cuts  off  salaries  and  incic^ental  expenst^ 
proportionately.  When  in  December  last  I  had  accomplished  all  tlie 
work  laid  out  for  me  by  the  Commissioner,  and  forwarded  my  reports  and 
the  Senate  amendment  to  the  bureau  at  Washington,  I  receive  from 
your  predecessor  fresh  instructions  to  visit  the  Utes  in  the  difierent 
localities,  and  try  to  induce  them  to  permit  the  Jicarilla  Apaches  to  be 
colonized  with  them,  and  once  set  about  the  performance  of  that  doty, 
at  the  same  time  informing  the  Commissioner  that  I  deemed  the  project 
premature  and  impracticable ;  not  but  that  after  the  Utes  were  once 
settled  in  their  new  homes  and  every  promise  I  had  made  them^  war- 
ranted by  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  fulfilled,  they  would  readily  con^enl 
to  receive  these  Apaches,  but  just  at  that  juncture  it  would  appear  to 
them  a  new  exaction,  and  coming  directly  upon  the  heels  of  so  maoy 
other  and  new  propositions,  I  dreaded  to  make  the  request.  I  did,  how- 
ever, succeed  far  beyond  my  expectations,  and  but  for  the  adverse  influ- 
ences already  referred  to  being.brought  to  bear  upon  the  Apaches,  the 
project  might  have  been  successful.  The  Apaches,  however,  refased 
to  cross  the  Colorado  line.  During  this,  my  last  visit  among  the  Vtes,  I 
informed  them  of  my  order  to  proceed  to  Washington,  whither  I  started 
about  the  first  of  January,  to  look  after  the  appropriations  under  their 
new  treaty,  telling  them  they  might  expect  my  return  about  the  time  of 
early  grass.  Long  before  the  appointed  time  these  people  began  to 
congregate  about  the  superintendency  to  learn  when  I  was  expected  to 
arrive.  Many  of  them  came  from  the  extreme  southern  boundary  of  the 
Territory,  all  hungry  and  in  great  need.  I  have  been  enabled  smce  my 
return  to  dismiss  several  parties,  after  furnishing  a  liberal  supply  of 
ammunition  and  some  guns,  who  have  taken  themselves  away  among 
the  antelope  5  but  their  places  are  very  soon  filled  by  other  eager  and  exact- 
ing parties;  and  being  for  the  greater  part  of  the  time  entirely  out  of 
funds,  have  been  compelled  to  buy  on  credit  such  subsistence  as  could 
not  be  withheld  with  safety  to  the  community.  The  emergency  will,  I 
hope,  justify  the  act,  and  the  bills  be  promptly  met. 

When  these  iieople  learned  I  had  been  superseded,  it  was  out  of  the 
question  to  drive  them  away,  inasmuch  as  I  expected  aaOy  to  be  relieved, 
at  first  by  my  successor  George  McCook,  and,  after  the  inauguration  of 
the  new  order  of  things,  by  Greneral  Mcintosh.   The  Indians  were  deter- 
mined to  see  their  new  Father  before  taking  themselves  again  tothe  wil* 
demess.    In  my  years  of  experience  among  the  various  tnbeH  I  have 
found  delays  the  most  fruitful  of  all  causes  which  engender  war.    An 
Indian,  who  is  the  soul  of  punctuality,  cannot  comprehend  why  the 
officers  of  a  government  in  the  possession  of  unlimited  wealth  cannot  be 
as  prompt  as  a  poor  untutpred  native ;  nor  can  this  failure,  so  oflien  re- 
peated, be  explained  satisfactorily  to  him.    He  views  all  transactions 
between  contracting  parties  in  no  higher  sense  than  a  "  swap,''  wherein 
he  yields  something  for  something  in  return ;  is  himself  ready  to  com- 
ply, and  wonders  why  the  great  government,  with  its  boundless  wealth, 
cannot  be  as  prompt.    If  the  settled  policy  of  the  government  he  what 
I  see  reported  in  the  papers,  that  of  congregating  all*  Indians  of  the 
same  nationality  upon  reservaticyis  by  themselves,  I  say  most  unhesi- 
tatingly I  heartily  approve  of  the  same,  and  point  to  this  reservation 
of  the  Utes  as  one  ample  in  size  and  capacity  for  pastoral  pnrsoits  to 
maintain  the  entire  Ute  nation,  which  includes  of  course  those  in  Utah 
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and  Nevada.  And  if  those  bands  now  ontside  who  speak  the  same  tongue, 
and  who  may  be  colonized  with  the  seven  bands  named  iu  the  treaty, 
are  provided  p«r  capita  in  a  like  manner  with  those  already  named, 
the^e  people  will  soon  be  in  possession  of  a  life  maintenance,  and  cost 
the  government  but  little  more  than  hitherto,  inasmuch  as  there  has 
iH'en  a  8ui)enntendent  and  three  agents  in  Utah,  and  two  agents  in  New 
Mexico,  with  their  salaries  and  incidental  expenses,  kept  up  for  thelites 
alone,  which  can  now  be  done  by  two  agents  at  most,  and  in  time,  I  have 
no  doubt,  by  one.  Again,  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  reservation 
marked  out  for  these  Utes  lies  immediately  in  front  of  the  Great  Caiion- 
of  the  Colorado  River,  across  or  through  which  no  great  thoroughfare 
will  or  can  be  made,  and  they  can  thus  remain  in  undisturbed  quiet, 
so  far  as  the  encroachments  of  white  men  are  concerned.  I  cannot  dis- 
miss this  subject  without  expressing  my  regret  that  so  great  a  portion 
•f  the  very  limited  season  in  which  operations  can  be  successfully  car- 
ri(Kl  on  within  the  district  where  these  two  agencies  are  to  be  erected 
should  have  been  allowed  to  pass  without  a  move  in  that  direction. 
The  nearest  one  will  not  be  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from 
any  traveled  road,  and  over  two  great  ranges  of  mountains  that  usually 
become  imimssable  by  the  twentieth  day  of  October  of  each  year.  If 
these  improvements  are  not  made  this  year,  and  the  stock  and  other 
property  furnished  them  according  to  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty, 
there  will  be  a  new  and  serious  cause  of  complaint,  and,  as  too  often 
before,  the  government  accused  of  falsehood  and  deception,  the  conse- 
quences of  which  we  see  every  day  on  the  plains  to  the  east  of  this 
locality. 

The  longer  these  people  are  permitted  to  roam  among  the  settlements 
the  greater  the  danger  of  collision  likely  to  result  in  war,  and  the  less 
tractable  they  become.  Most  especially  is  this  the  case  with  those  in  the 
southern  part  of  this  Territory  and  in  New  Mexico,  where  the  vices  of 
gambUng  and  drunkenness  are  becoming  very  prevalent  among  them. 

All  of  which  is  most  respectfully  submitted. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  C.  HUNT, 
Oov.  and  ex  officio  8npH  of  Indian  Affairs^  Col.  Ter, 

Hon.  E.  S.  Pabkeb, 

Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 


No.  61. 


Denver,  Colorado  Tebbitoby, 

September  1, 1869. 

Sib  :  In  accordance  with  instructions  contained  in  the  circular  from 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  of  date  June,  1869,  "relative  to  annual 
reiM^rts  of  superintendents  and  agents  in  the  service  of  the  Indian  de- 
I^rtment,"  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  the  department  the  following 
report  of  the  condition  of  the  service  within  my  superintendency : 

I  arrived  in  the  Territory  on  the  12th  day  of  June,  1869,  and  on  that 
<lay  relieved  my  predecessor.  Governor  A.  0.  Hunt,  as  superintendent 
of  Indian  a&irs  for  the  Territory  of  Colprado ;  and  notwithstanding  that 
at  the  Inception  of  my  administration  the  season  was  so  far  advanced 
that  I  doubted  whether  the  necessary  workmen  could  be  obtained,  I  at 
once  took  prompt  measures  to  carry  out  the  most  important  stipulations 
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made  on  the  part  of  the  government  in  the  treaty  of  1868,. viz.,  those  for 
the  erection  of  hoases  on  the  reservations ;  my  first  official  act  bein^  tbe 
advertising  for  proposals  to  erect  the  mills  and  other  buildings  on  the 
upper  and  lower  agencies  provided  for  in  that  treaty ;  as,  in  my  opinion, 
it  was  most  desirable  to  have  this  work  done  as  quickly  as  possible,  in 
order  that  the  Indians  should  have  something  more  than  toords  to  satisfy 
them  of  the  sincerity  and  good  faith  of  the  government,  and  that  they 
might  behold  the  beginning  of  the  fulfillment  of  the  promises  made  to 
tliem  year  after  year,  only  to  be  broken  heretofore,  until  their  faith  in 
the  good  intentions  of  the  Great  Father  had  become  shaken,  and  their 
hearts  filled  with  bitterness.  But  now  that  the  work  on  their  reserva- 
tions has  actually  been  commenced,  the  feeling  of  enmity  has  given  way 
to  one  of  gratitude  toward  the  authorities  at  Washington,  and  they  can, 
1  think,  be  readily  induced  to  go  upon  their  reservation,  where  the  evil 
influences  of  unprincipled  white  men  cannot  reach  them ;  as  it  is  ex- 
pressly stipulated  in  the  treaty  that  no  white  men,  except  the  accrwi 
ited  agents  and  employes  of  the  government,  shall  be  allowed  to  reside 
ux)on  the  reservation. 

Of  the  condition  of  affairs  at  the  northern  or  White  River  agenry,  I 
have  to  report  that  on  August  31, 1869, 1  received  a  letter  from  Uou. 
J.  A.  Campbell,  governor  of  Wyoming  Territory,  stating  that  on  the  25th 
day  of  August,  1869,  a  deputation  of  the  Utes  visited  the  miners  of 
Douglass  Creek,  Wyoming,  and  in  North  Park,  Colorado,  and  notilie4l 
them  that  two  days  would  be  given  them  in  which  to  quit  the  "  diggings,** 
as  by  working  these  mines  they  were  trespassing  upon  the  lands  set 
aside  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  Grand  Kiver  and  Uintah  bands  of 
Utes,  by  the  treaty  of  1868.  In  this  assertion  the  Indians  were  mistaken, 
as  the  mines  of  Douglass  Creek,  Wyoming,  and  in  North  Park,  Colo- 
rado, are  not  within  fifty  miles  of  the  reservation. 

Immediately  upon  the  receipt  of  Governor  Campbell's  letter,  I  dis- 
patched Lieutenant  Pany,  with  full  instructions  in  the  premises,  a  copy 
of  which  has  been  sent  to  your  department ;  and  when  the  Indians  fally 
understand  the  matter,  I  believe  there  will  be  no  further  difficulty. 

In  the  letting  of  contracts  for  the  agency  buildings,  the  idea  of 
economizing  the  funds  of  the  department  has  been  kept  in  view,  and,  in 
consequence,  the  awards  will  fall  nearly  eleven  thousand  dollars  short  of 
the  appropriation. 

Thus  far  my  success  in  carrying  out  the  plans  of  the  govemmeDt,  for 
the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  Indians  under  my  charge,  has 
been  gratifying,  especially  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Territory,  where 
the  larger  portion  of  the  Utes  have  their  home ;  although  at  first  they 
expressed,  in  a  most  decided  manner,  their  objection  to  going  upon  the 
reservation,  and  to  having  buildings  erected  thereon,  yet  through  the 
commendable  patience,  kindness,  and  firmness  of  the  agent-,  they  were 
prevailed  upon  to  withdraw  their  objections — ^made  to  understand  that 
the  object  of  the  government  was  to  furnish  them  a  local  babitation 
forever,  free  from  intrusion,  and  to  perform,  faithfully,  every  obligation 
of  the  treaty  for  their  comfort  and  advancement  in  the  arts  of  civilued 
life ;  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  council  they  expressed  a  willingness  to 
accept  the  situation  and  follow  the  instructions  of  their  white  tutors* 
•  provided  they  might  be  furnished  with  suitable  stock  for  agricultural 
and  pastoral  purposes — their  own  diminutive  ponies  being  entirely  unfit 
for  the  labors  of  the  farm,  and  t\)ie  Texas  cattle  of  that  region  nntame- 
able  as  the  buffalo.  In  consideration  of  these  facts,  I  think  that  the  gov- 
ernment has  done  wisely  in  making  liberal  appropriations  for  the  pur- 
chase of  good  American  cows  and  other  stock  for  the  use  of  these  people 
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and  inasmuch  as  the  coantry  is  admirably  adapted  to  grazing  and  the 
Indians  partial  to  pastoral  life,  the  success  of  the  CKperiment  of  colon- 
izing tbem  must,  in  a  great  measure,  depend  upon  this  branch  of  industry 
as  a  basis  of  support  and  revenue.  The  bufitalo,  their  main  dependence 
in  past  years,  have  almost  entirely  disappeared  from  the  old  hunting- 
bounds  of  the  plains,  and  in  the  mountains  the  game  is  fast  vanishing 
before  the  steady  march  of  advancing  civilization ;  so  that  not  many 
.years  will  elapse  before  these  resources  will  be  entirely  cut  off,  and  then 
the  government  must  provide  for  their  sustenance  or  gradually  teach 
tbem  tbe  dignity  and  necessity  of  labor,  so  that,  in  time,  they  may  become 
self-sapporting.  This  is  not  a  task  to  be  accomplished  in  a  day,  nor  in 
a  year,  and  its  attendant  difficulties  can  only  be  rightly  understood  by 
those  who  have  studied  the  Indian  character  and  habits  of  life,  and 
have  a  due  appreciation  of  the  baneful  effects  of  ages  of  untrammeled 
freedom  and  indolence;  but  much  can  be  done  towards  realizing  the 
dream  of  Eastern  philanthropists  by  the  initiation  of  a  kind  and  liberal 
policy,  and  by  integrity  and  fair-dealing  on  the  part  of  the  agents  of 
the  government.  As  to  the  policy  of  isolating  the  Indians  in  order  to 
cinlize  them,  I  have  strong  doubts  of  its  efficacy,  as,  in  my  opinion,  the 
best  way  to  accomplish  this  object  would  be  to  bring  tbem  in  direct  con- 
tact with  the  highest  standard  of  civilization  instead  of  placing  them 
entirely  beyond  its  influence.  I  think  the  settlement  of  these  untutored 
tribes  in  the  vicinity,  say  of  Boston,  where  they  would  daily  be  thrown 
in  contact  with  what  is  claimed  to  be  the  most  cultivated  community  on 
this  continent,  would  be  much  more  likely  to  bring  about  the  desired 
end  than  a  complete  isolation  from  these  powerful  and  beneficent  influ- 
ences. 

The  experiment  of  keeping  Indians  on  reservations  on  the  extreme 
western  frontier  has  been  tried  for  nearlj-  a  century  with  indifferent 
success,  the  only  persons  benefited  having  been  agents  and  contnictors; 
and  I  think  that  until,  like  the  Cherokees,  Choctaws,  Delawares,  and 
Senecas,  they  have  been  hemmed  in  by  the  tide  of  immigration  and  sur- 
rounded by  the  elements  of  civilization,  the  confederated  tribes  of  Col- 
orado will  not,  as  a  nation,  adapt  themselves  to  the  iudustries  of  the 
whites,  and  free  themselves  from  dependence  on  the  government;  for 
wipiwrt ;  and,  although  it  may  not  be  practicable  to  try  the  experiment 
I  suggest  at  present,  yet  I  doubt  not  it  would  at  any  time  receive  tlie 
coimtenance  and  support  of  philanthropists  in  the  East,  who,  by  having 
the  Indians  among  them,  could  more  readily  carry  out  their  theories  for 
the  amelioration  of  the  physical  condition  and  the  mental  and  moral 
advancement  of  their  prot^^ges. 

The  number  of  Indians  in  my  superintendency  is  small,  and  I  am  sure 
the  iieople  of  the  Territory  would  not  object  to  their  permanent  with- 
drawal from  their  boundaries,  in  order  to  advance  the  gL'eafciute  rests 
which  we  are  led  to  believe  would  accrue  to  the  ab  origines  themselves 
and  to  the  whole  country  through  the  transformation  of  this  number  of 
vagrant  consumers  into  industrious  citizens  and  producers  of  the  ele- 
ments of  wealth  and  prosperity. 

Tbe  amount  of  annuity  goods  distributed  is  larger  than  heretofore ; 
and,  in  accordance  with  instructions  from  th  e  department,  the  distribu- 
tion will  not  be  made  until  about  the  first  of  October,  and  upon  the 
reservation. 

I  have  endeavored  to  procure  suppUes  for  the  upper  (White  River) 
agency  fix>m  some  of  the  military  posts  along  the  railroad  west  of  Chey- 
eiuie.  Port  Fred.  Steele,  or  Eawlings's  Springs,  are  nearer  to  this  agency 
than  any  other  point  on  the  railros^  for  this  purpose;  and,  owing  to  the 
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fact  that  this  upper  agency  was  not  located  until  late  in  August,  I  van 
unable  to  make  proper  arrangements  for  procuring  and  forwarding  sup- 
plies without  applying  to  the  commissary  department  of  the  army;  and 
in  the  future  this  may  possibly  be  the  most  economical  way  to  supply 
the  Indians  of  this  agency  with  necessary  provisions. 

I  think,  by  an  economical  expenditure  of  the  fonds  appropriated  for 
provisions,  the  Indians  of  this  superintendency  will  pass  the  winter 
without  suflfering;  and,  as  their  necessities  will  each  year  grow  greater 
as  the  game  decreases,  I  would  resi)ectfully  recommend  that  the  Com 
missioner  ask  from  Congress  a  liberal  appropriation  for  their  maint^ 
nanjce. 

I  have  the  honor  to  forward  herewith  the  reports  of  Mr.  Oakes  and 
Lieutenant  Speer,  the  agents  of  this  superintendenty,  and  respectinlh 
call  your  attention  to  their  contents. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be  your  verv  obedient  servant, 

EDWAKD  M.  McCOOK, 
Oovemor  and  ex  officio  Superintendent  Indian  Affairs^  C,  T. 

Hon.  E.  S.  Parker, 

Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


:So.  62. 


Middle  Park  Agency, 
Colorado  Territory^  July  1, 1869. 

Sir:  Since  my  last  annual  report,  I  have  to  say  that  peace  has  been 
maintained  with  the  Grand  River  and  Uintah  Utes,  who  are  under  my 
charge.  I  traveled  most  of  last  summer  and  fall,  on  business  relating 
to  the  treaty  with  the  confederated  bands  of  Utes.  I  was  absent  from 
my  office  on  this  business  at  the  time  my  annual  report  of  last  year 
should  have  been  sent  you,  hence  it  failed  to  appear  in  the  printed  re^ 
ports  of  the  department. 

That  treaty  is  fully  concluded  and  ratified.  To  make  it  result  in  great 
good  to  both  races  nothing  remains  to  be  done  but  to  observe  it  faith- 
fully on  our  part.  The  Indians,  parties  to  this  contract,  are  willing  to 
comply  with  their  obligations ;  out  they  complain,  at  present,  of  t^i 
ness  on  the  part  of  the  government.  If  this  treaty  is  violated  in  any  of 
its  essential  particulars,  the  Indians  cannot  be  considered  the  first 
transgressors.  Failing  to  pay  an  Indian  promptly  at  the  time  agrw^ 
is,  to  his  mind,  a  very  great  breach  of  good  faith.  It  is  hoi>ed  that  there 
will  be  no  reason  for  such  complaints  in  future;  danger  always  attend> 
such  delays. 

In  January  last,  some  fifty  lodges  of  my  Indians  came  to  Denver  de** 
titute  of  provisions,  and  desired  me  to  supply  them  until  they  conM 
reach  the  buffalo  country  on  the  headwaters  of  the  Republican'  River. 
This  I  did.  They  made  a  very  successful  hunt,  returning  about  the  last 
of  March  with  all  the  meat  and  robes  their  ponies  could  carry. 

Heretofore,  all  the  Utes  under  my  charge  have  had  no  treaty  stipula- 
tions with  the  government,  hence,  only  their  most  pressing  wants  could 
be  supplied.  This  ha«  been  done  out  of  the  incidental  fund  of  the  Terri- 
tory. Their  wants  have  been  increasing  from  year  to  year,  in  conse 
quence  of  the  decrease  of  game  in  their  country  since  its  occupation  by 
white  settlers.  The  buffalo  has  entirely  disappeared  from  their  oountrr ; 
they  can  now  find  none  except  by  passing  eastward  through  the  white 
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Rettlements  of  Colorado  to  the  plaina^  beyond,  a  country  infested  by  the 
Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes,  their  hereditary  enemies  last  year.  I  traveled 
tliree  thousand  miles  through  the  country  lately  ceded  by  the  Utes,  and 
I  did  not  see  game  enough  to  support  one  lodge  of  Indian^  for  three 
months.  How  they  subsist  on  the  scanty  supplies  we  have  given  them, 
in  a  country  so  destitute  of  game,  is  beyond  my  comprehension.  Their 
wants  have  been  so  great,  their  demands  for  food  so  pressing  when  in 
the  settlements,  that  but  for  our  constant  vigilance,  aided  by  the  for- 
l)earance  and  hospitality  of  the  frontier  settlers,  we  should  have  had  war 
two  years  ago  with  them. 

Having  received  notice  lately  that  I  would  soon  be  relieved  from  duty 
as  agent,  by  an  officer  of  the  army,  I  may,  perhaps,  be  indulged  in  this, 
my  last  opportunity,  in  offering  a  tew  suggestions  on  the  Indian  policy 
Id  genei*al. 

Enemies  in  war,  in  peace,  friends,  will  apply  to  Indians  as  well  as 
white  men.  If  we  recognize  Indian  tribes  as  independent  nations,  and 
make  treaties  with  them,  we  must  comply  with  our  promises,  n  the 
treaty-making  policy  could  be  abrogated,  and  the  Indians  brought  under 
Hnbjection  to  the  government  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  a  great 
stride  would  be  taken  towards  their  civilization ;  but  to  make  the  most 
of  the  present  treaty  policy,  the  Indians  should  he  collected  on  reserva- 
tions, and  civil  agents,  not  military,  placed  with  l^em ;  men  carefully 
selected  for  their  adaptation  to  such  service,  men  who  would  be  civU 
missionaries  to  these  barbarous  people,  as  well  as  faithful  agents  of  the 
jrovemment  in  controlling  and  providing  for  them^  such  agents  should 
hold  their  office  during  good  behavior.  The  frequent  change  of  agents 
destroys  their  efficiency.  It  is  the  character  of  the  man  which  gives 
hiin  iulineuce  with  the  Indians.  This  influence  can  only  be  acquired  by 
time.  To  promote  the  welfare  and  civilize  a  whole  race  of  barbarous 
people,  is  well  worthy  the  ambition  of  any  Christian  man.  When  the 
law  is  BO  changed  that  an  agent  will  be  secure  in  the  tenure  of  his  office 
daring  good  behavior,  he  will  feel  an  interest  in  hi»  work  now  quite 
unknown.  Good  men  will  then  come  forward  and  engage  as  agents — 
men  who  will  devote  their  lives  to  accomplish  the  end  so  much  desired 
by  all,  viz :  the  civilizing  and  christianizing  of  the  Indians  under  the 
charge  and  protection  of  this  great  nation. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  vour  obedient  servant, 

DANIEL  C.  OAKES, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 

E.  M.  McCooK, 

Oorernor  and  ex-officio  Superintendent  Indian  Affairs^  Col.  Ter, 


No.  63. 


Office  Los  Pinos, 
SouTHEBN  Agency,  Golobado  Tebbitory, 

September  1,  1869. 

8fB :  In  compliance  with  your  instructions,  I  have  the  honor  to  trans- 
mit herewith  my  first  quarterly  report  of  the  operations  of  the  south- 
ern Indian  agency  of  this  Territory : 

When  I  took  charge  of  this  agency  the  31st  day  of  July,  1869, 1  was 
onlered  by  your  excellency  to  locate  and  superintend  the  erection  of  a 
^w-mill  and  otber  buildings  for  this  agency.    I  most  certainly  did  noit 
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anticipate  any  objections  to  my  obeying  your  order,  b»  I  was  infonn^ 
that  the  treaty  had  been  signed  by  the  proper  Indian  chiefs,  and  all 
necessary  arrangements  had  been  made  to  carry  out  the  principles  of 
said  ti*eat^\  I  found,  however,  much  to  my  surprise,  when  I  anived  at 
Saguache  settlement,  some  ninety  lodges  of  Indians,  who  objected 
to  my  going  on  their  reservation ;  one  of  them  remarking  at  the  Xim 
that  the  United  States  had  given  them  the  reservation,  and  they  should 
not  allow  any  white  man  to  settle  there,  as  they  intended  it  especially 
for  a  hunting  ground. 

As  the  gentlemen  who  had  the  contract  for  the  erection  of  the  saw- 
mill and  other  buildings  had  just  arrived  from  Denver  with  their  train, 
and  being  anxious  to  proceed,  I  immediately  called  a  council,  inviting' 
all  Indians  to  attend,  in  order  that  I  might  hear  their  objections.  They 
assembled  immediately,  and  after  a  short  consultation  among  themselves, 
they  informed  me  that  they  were  ready  to  hear  what  I  had  to  say.  I 
replied  that  the  government  had  ordered  me  to  locate  and  su|)erinteDd 
the  erecting  of  a  saw  mill,  warehouse,  and  what  other  buildings  were 
absolutely  necessary  for  their  comfort  a«  a  home ;  that  the  intentions  of 
the  government  I  had  the  honor  to  represent  were  all  kindly  towards 
them ;  that  the  mill  and  other  buildings  were  a  present  to  them  from 
the  government,  and,  consequently,  I  could  see  no  just  reason  for  being 
thus  detained. 

Ure  replied  with  some  warmth ;  and,  in  the  course  of  his  remarks^ 
said  that  the  treaty  made  by  Governor  Hunt  was  no  good ;  that  one  of 
the  head  chiefs'  name  had  been  signed  to  the  treaty  who  had  never  heard 
it  read  ;  that  the  government  had  promised  them  cows,  beef,  and  clothinjr. 
none  of  which  they  had  received ;  that  his  people  had  already  yieldetl 
valley  and  river  after  valley  and  river,  until  they  had  but  a  very  small 
remnant  of  country  left,  and  closed  his  remarks  thus:  "And  why  fon^e 
upon  us  what  we  do  not  want  f "  To  this  I  replied  that  the  government 
would  do  everything  in  its  power  to  remedy  all  existing  evils,  and  m(»st 
certainly  did  not  intend  to  force  upon  them  this  home;  that  it  was  a 
gift  of  my  people,  "  and  why  will  you  not  accept  it,  as  it  is  out  of  tbe 
question  to  give  you  the  cows,  beef,  and  clothing  until  this  home  is 
erected  and  you  comply  with  the  treaty  f  ^ 

Uncanance,  chief  of  the  Uncompagre  tribe,  attended  by  some  fiftv 
warriors,  dressed  in  the  primitive  style  of  his  race,  replied  that  "  Tre 
had  informed  him  that  the  treaty  giving  them  the  reservation  wa^  all 
right ;  that  no  white  man  was  to  settle  there ;  that  the  land  had  lieen 
given  them  to  enjoy ;  that  his  bow  and  arrow  amply  supplied  all  lii> 
wants ;  that  he  or  his  band  had  never  received  any  supjiort  from  the 
white  man ;  that  many  promises  had  been  made  and  none  fulfilled;  and 
that  he  was  not  disposed  to  trust  them  again ;  that,  was  there  a  mill  to 
be  erected  on  their  reservation,  the  noise  would  drive  away  the  game, 
and  he  and  his  tribe  would  be  left  to  starve ;  that  I  should  never  go  be- 
yond Saguache."  To  this  I  replied,  giving  the  same  reason  as  to  Tre* 
that  "  the  government  would  rectify  immediately  all  mistake^  and  would 
most  certainly  com|)ly  with  every  word  of  the  treaty ;  that  while  1  ap- 
preciated his  ability  to  provide  for  himself  and  family,  that  most  cer- 
tainly he  had  some  poor  among  his  tribe  who  could  not  maintain  them- 
selves j  that  [  was  sent  here  to  build  a  house  to  shelter,  feed,  and  clothe 
his  poor,  and  why  drive  me  away !  What  will  you  have  me  say  to 
my  people  when  I  return  f  Shall  I  tell  them  that  you  will  not  accept  the 
gift  they  so  kindly  oflFerP  With  similar  objections  to  these  qnoteti 
above  they  detained  me  four  days,  consuming  every  imaginable  arpu- 
jnent.  that  was  answered  on  my  part  with  all  the  forbea^nce  at  my 
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command;  at  last  they  yielded,  and  I  ordered  the  contractors  to  proceed 
with  their  teams  immediately. 

We  passed  the  headquarters  of  the  Saguache,  crossed  the  Cochitopa 
Bange,  then  southwest  some  thirty-five  miles  to  a  large  stream,  a  con- 
tributor to  the  Gunnison,  that  takes  its  rise  on  the  northwestern  slope  of 
one  of  the  Uncompagre  Mountains,  constituting  the  northeastern  ter- 
minns  of  said  range.  This  mill  site  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  high 
mountains  whose  sides  are  covered  with  a  large  forest  of  pine,  while  the 
beautifnl  valley  stretching  some  forty  or  fifty  miles  north  and  west, 
waving  with  tall  grass,  presents  one  of  the  most  picturesque  sights  ever 
seen,  and  affording  all  necessary  facilities  for  agricultural  pursuits. 

The  contractors  are  now  engaged  in  erecting  the  buildings,  which  will 
probably  be  completed  by  the  last  of  October. 

All  the  objections  of  the  Indians  to  going  on  the  reservation  have 
ceased,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  lodges  now  dot  the  mountain  side, 
afl  expressing  a  degree  of  satisfaction  at  the  idea  of  a  home  that  is  really 
surprising.  I  have  furnished  them,  as  your  excellency  directed,  with 
some  bread  and  beef,  and  would  respectfully  suggest  that  a  sufficient 
supply  of  bread,  beef,  potatoes,  and  beans  be  constantly  kept  for  them, 
as  they  have  but  little  use  for  canned  fruit  and  but  limited  appreciation 
of  hixuries  of  any  kind. 

Many  6t  the  chiefs  haye  expressed  a  willingness  for  their  children  to 
be  taught  in  schools,  and  I  feel  justified  in  stating  that  if  a  school  was 
started  immediately  it  would  prove  eminently  successful  in  carrying 
out  the  great  and  benevolent  designs  of  the  government. 

I  am,  governor,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

C.  T.  SPEER, 
Lieutenant  U.  8.  A.  and  Indian  Agent 

His  Excellency  E.  M.  McCooK, 

Oovernor  and  ex  officio  Superintendent  Indian  AffairSy  C.  T. 


No.  64. 


SUPERINTENDBNCY  OP  INDIAN  AFFAIRS, 

Denver  J  Colorado  Territory^  October  16, 1869. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  I  returned  here  on  the  14th  in- 
stant, having  been  absent  four  weeks,  which  time  was  necessarily  occu- 
pied in  making  the  journey  to  and  from  the  Lower  Ute  agencj^,  and  at- 
tending to  the  distribution  of  the  Ute  annuity  goods. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Major  General  Schofield,  commanding  this 
department,  I  was  furnished  with  a  sergeant  and  six  men,  and  an  officer)^ 
Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  W.  H.  Bemick,  was  detailed  to  accompany  me 
and  witness  the  distribution. 

The  agency  is  located  about  four  hundred  miles  southwest  from  Den- 
ver, by  the  shortest  route,  and  about  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  miles 
northwest  from  Fort  Garland,  by  the  only  traveled  road  (through  Sa- 
qoache  Village.)  There  is  no  difficulty  in  transporting  goods  as  far  as 
Baquaehe,  but  the  road  from  there  to  the  agency  is  one  of  the  worst  I 
ever  saw ;  crossing  the  Cochatope  Pass,  the  pass  Fremont  crossed  with 
his  party  in  1842,  and  following  the  old  Salt  Lake  trail  some  thirty-five 
(H'  forty  miles,  then  turning  south  or  a  little  west  of  south,  passing 
throngh  a  country  in  which  there  were  no  roads  until  the  party  carrying 
in  the  mill  and  machinery  passed  through.    By  looking  at  the  map  of 
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Utah  and  Colorado,  p^pared  by  order  of  General  Sherman,  in  1869, 
you  will  find  the  location  of  the  agency ;  it  is  on  the  third  stream  wwt 
of  the  one  hundred  and  seventh  meridian,  laid  down  on  the  map  aft  a 
tributary  of  the  Grand  Eiver.  The  old  explorers  and  guides  of  the 
country  stated  to  me,  however,  that  the  map  is  wrong,  and  that  the 
river  designated  as  the  Grand  is  really  the  Gunnison,  and  that  the  Grand 
is  much  further  north.  The  wagons  transporting  annuity  goods  occu- 
pied eleven  days  in  going  from  Saquache  to  the  agency,  averaging  aboot 
six  and  a  half  miles  per  day,  some  days  making  only  a  mile  per  day; 
and  I  was  compelled  to  procure  oxen  from  the  contractors,  and  send 
them  out  to  assist  in  pulling  the  wagons  over  the  pass,  or  they  would 
never  have  been  able  to  get  through  at  all.  I  have  niade  a  proposition 
to  the  commissioners  of  Saquache  County,  that  if  they  will  pay  one-half 
of  the  expense  necessary  to  make  a  good  road  from  the  Saquache  to  the 
agency,  I  will  pay  the  other  half,  with  your  approval.  It  will  be  econ- 
omy to  do  this,  as  the  whole  work  will  probably  not  cost  more  than  a 
thousand  dollars,  and  the  contractors  who  carried  the  freight  throngb 
from  Saquache  for  two  cents  per  pound,  informed  me  that  they  woold 
not  take  the  contract  again  for  ten. 

Upon  my  arrival  at  the  agency  I  found  the  saw-mill  completed  and 
running,  the  warehouse  finished  and  ready  for  the  reception  of  good.s 
and  the  other  buildings  far  advanced  towards  completion.  The  mill  is 
one  of  t  he  best  in  the  Territory,  and  all  the  work  has  so  far  been  per- 
formed ,  well  and  conscientiously,  in  a  manner  creditable  alike  to  tl|e 
government  and  the  contractors.  The  mill  is  capable  of  cutting  four 
thousand  or  four  thousand  five  hundred  feet  of  lumber  per  day,  and  as 
the  citizens  of  the  county  have  promised  to  take  lumber  in  exchange  for 
beef  and  wheat,  or  other  provisions,  suitable  for  feeding  the  Indians,  I 
have  instructed  Lieutenant  Speer  to  send  all  the  employes  of  the  agency 
into  the  timber  during  the  winter,  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  and  hauUii^ 
a  sufficient  number  of  logs  to  furnish  all  the  lumber  required.  If  one  or 
two  hundred  thousand  feet  can  be  disposed  of  in  the  manner  I  suggest, 
it  will  almost  relieve  the  department  from  the  necessity  of  buying  pro- 
visions for  this  agency  during  the  coming  year. 

I  feel  a  peculiar  interest  in  the  success  of  this  lower  agency,  because 
many  obstacles  ha\^  been  thrown  in  the  .way  of  the  agent  and  myself, 
by  parties  who  were  desirous  of  having  it  established  on  the  New  Mexi- 
can border,  at  a  point  so  remote  from  any  base  of  supplies,  that  trans- 
portation of  material  and  provisions  would  have  cost  more"  than  their 
purchase.  To  these  men  who  have  looked  upon  the  Indian  Department 
a«  simply  a  political  machine,  and  the  disbursement  of  Indian  money 
as  a  fund  disbursed  for  the  good  of  a  party  or  the  advancement  of  an 
individual,  instead  of  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians,  the  course  I  have 
pursued  under  your  instructions  is  pregnant  with  future  disaster;  but 
the  men  who  have  simply  the  interests  of  the  government  and  the 
Territory  at  heart,  indorse  every  act  of  my  administration. 

All  of  the  Tabequaches  were  present  on  the  reservation,  and  allof  fte 
Uncompagne  Utes;  these  latter  have  never  before  receiv^  any  annuity 
goods,  or  provisions,  from  the  government,  and  were  exceedingly  gratified 
with  the  quantity  of  goods  they  received.  I  was  enabled  to  supply  every 
man,  woman,  and  child,  present,  with  a  blanket,  and  furnish  all  the 
warriors  with  clothing.  I  do  not  know  what  provision  has  been  made 
heretofore  for  these  Indians,  but  last  year,  so  both  Indians  and  whiter 
informed  me,  but  one  bale  of  blankets  was  distributed  among  them,  and 
their  wants  have  never  before  been  fully  supplied. 

I  have  discharged  all  the  old  employes  of  the  government,  because  I 
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was  convinced  that  thej  had  been  engaged  in  dishonest  and  disreputable 
practices  under  thie  former  administration ;  the  e\adence  in  my  posses- 
sion I  wUl  make  the  subject  of  a  future  communication. 

I  feel  satisfied  that  these  agencies  will  prove  a  success,  and  that  a 
system  has  been  inaugurated  here  which  will  go  far  towards  carrying 
out  the  designs  of  the  President  towards  these  Indians.  The  chiefs  have 
all  promised  to  send  their  children  to  school ;  they  are  pleased  with  their 
cows  and  sheep;  they  are  gratified  with  the  large  quantity  of  goods  they 
have  received  this  year;  and  I  think  that  so  soon  as  they  feel  that  they 
have  a  permanent  home,  and  that  they  will  be  constantly  and  honestly 
provided  for  through  the  watchful  care  of  the  government,  there  will  be 
no  further  difiiciilty  in  keeping  them  on  the  reservation.  It  cannot, 
however,  be  done  at  once  peaceably^  for  this  involves  a  radical  change  in 
all  their  past  habits  of  life,  and  it  will  require  time  and  much  efibrt  to 
impress  them  with  either  the  dignity  or  necessity  of  labor. 

These  people  appear  to  l>e  avaricious  and  acquisitive;  pleased  with 
whatever  presents  they  receive,  and  constantly  clamorous  for  more ; 
looking  upon  what  the  government  gives  them  rather  as  a  demand 
exacted  than  a  gratuity  bestowed.  Since  becoming  more  familiar  with 
Indian  character,  I  have  sometimes  thought  that  this  system  of  pay- 
log  a  yearly  and  constantly-increasing  tnbute  to  a  number  of  petty, 
savage  sovereignties  may  become  in  course  of  time  a  burden  heavier 
than  the  government  can  bear. 
,        I  have  the  honor  to  be,  your  very  obedient  servant, 

EDWAED  McOOOK. 

Hon.  E.  S.  Pabkeb, 

Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


No.  65. 


Middle  Park  Agency, 
Denver  J  Colorado^  September  15, 1869. 

Sir  :  In  accordance  with  your  instructions  of  Jfuly  24, 1869, 1  pro- 
ceeded with  the  contractors  to  White  River,  on  the  Ute  reservation,  via 
Kawlings's  Springs,  on  the  Union  Pacific  railroad,  and  Bridger's  Pass, 
reaching  Uiere  on  the  7th  instant. 

The  distance  from  Eawlings's  Springs  to  White  River  is  about  175 
miles  by  the  route  we  traveled,  making  the  whole  distance  from  Denver 
by  this  route  about  390  miles,  while  the  distance  direct  through  the 
Middle  Park  is  about  230  miles;  but  this  latter  route  is  impassable  at 
present  for  loaded  wagons. 

I  found  a  most  excellent  and  desirable  location  for  the  agency  on 
White  River,  which,  according  to  the  best  maps  in  my  possession,  is  in 
latitude  40^  6'  north,  and  longitude  107°  40'  west.  It  is  below  a  deep 
caiion,  and  at  the  upper  end  of  a  broad  and  beautiful  valley,  extending 
about  twenty  miles  down,  and  averaging  from  one  to  three  miles  in 
width,  of  good,  arable  land.  White  River  at  this  point  contains  a 
great  abundance  of  water  for  mill  and  irrigating  purposes,  it  being 
about  the  size  of  Platte  River  at  this  place.  There  is  plenty  of  good 
Cottonwood  timber  along  the  stream,  and  pine  in  the  mountains  some 
six  miles  distant.  The  side  valleys  and^ adjacent  hills  afford  abundant 
pasturage  for  the  stock  of  the  agency  and  the  Indians. 

Some  years  ago  I  explored  White  River  from  its  mouth  to  its  head 
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waters,  and  this  is  the  best  valley  along  its  entire  course.  It  is  a  warm 
valley,  and  stock  will  subsist  the  year  round  upon  the  pasturage.  A 
better  place  could  not  be  found  in  the  northern  part  of  the  reservation, 
in  my  opinion. 

On  the  8th  of  September  I  located  the  agency  and  mill  site.  The  mill 
is  about  one  hundred  yards  from  the  agency  building.  The  race  will  be 
about  one  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length,  giving  about  20  feet  head  or  fall, 
and  can  be  extended  in  future  for  irrigating  purposes.  Your  solicitude 
to  learn  of  the  route  to  take  the  annuity  goods  and  provisions  through 
this  heretofore  unexplored  region  induced  me,  after  locating  the  agency, 
at  once  to  return  and  look  out  a  better  way  to  Eawlipgs's  Springs  than 
the  one  we  had  taken  in  going,  if  such  could  be  found,  and  I  succeeded 
in  shortening  the  route  some  fifteen  miles  on  equally  good  ground  as 
that  traveled  in  going  through. 

On  reaching  Eawlings's  Springs,  I  learned  the  tran8i)ortation  for  the 
annuity  goods  and  provisions  for  the  winter  had  not  been  provided  for, 
and  knowing  the  great  importance  of  getting  them  over  the  mountains 
before  the  snows  set  in,  I  immediately  set  out  for  Denver  to  confer  with 
you  in  person  upon  the  subject. 

I  met  the  principal  chiefs  of  my  Indians  on  my  way  to  White  River, 
and  am  hapi)y  to  say  that  they  are  well  pleased  with  the  new  location 
for  the  agency,  and,  provided  the  government  is  prompt  in  complying 
with  the  terms  of  the  late  treaty,  no  difficulty  need  be  apprehended 
from  them. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  verv  respectfully,  your  pbedient  servant, 

DAJS^IEL  C.  OAKES, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 

Hon.  E.  M.  McCooK, 

Oovemor  and  ex  offleio  Superintendent  Indian  Affairs. 


WYOMING  SUPERINTENDENCY. 

No,  66. 

Executive  Office,  Territory  of  Wyoming, 

Cheyenne^  September  23,  1869. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  thfe  condition 
of  Indian  affairs  within  the  superintendency  of  Wyoming  for  the  cur- 
rent year. 

When  I  qualified  and  entered  upon  the  duties  of  my  office  as  gov- 
ernor and  ex  officio  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs,  on  the  15th  day  of 
April  last,  I  found  that  the  only  Indian  agency  in  this  superintendencv 
was  that  at  Fort  Bridger,  for  the  Shoshone  (eastern  band)  and  Bannock 
Indians,  then  in  charge  of  Luther  Mann,  jr.,  United  States  Indian  agent, 
who  has,  since  my  arrival  here,  been  relieved  by  Captain  J.  H.  Patter- 
son, United  States  Army. 

SHOSHONES  AND  BANNOCKS. 

On  the  2d  day  of  July,  1863,  at  Fort  Bridger,  a  treaty  was  concluded 
with  the  eastern  band  of  Shoshones,  the  provisions  of  which  gave  them 
goods  to  the  amount  of  ten  thousand  dollars  per  annum  for  twenty 
years.  Subsequently  a  treaty  was  made  with  the  mixed  bandsof  Ban- 
nacks  and  Shoshones,  which  was  somewhat  peculiar,  as  it  simply  pfo- 
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rided  that  they  should  share  in  the  annuities  of  the  eastern  bands.  The 
United  States  agent,  on  the  first  arrival  of  the  Bannacks,  endeavored 
to  induce  the  Shoshones  to  share  with  them  in  the  distribution,  but  they 
utterly  refused  to  do  so. 

During  the  entire  period,  from  the  fall  of  1863,  up  to  the  present,  the 
Banuacks  have  observed  the  treaty  stipulations  strictly.  These  Indians 
are  very  poor,  and  live  exclusively  by  the  chase. 

In  June  last  there  was  distributed  to  them  over  four  thousand  dollars 
in  goods,  furnished  by  Major  General  Augur,  I  believe,  fi'om  the  peace 
commission  funds. 

The  last  treaty  made  with  these  Indians  was  that  of  3d  of  July,  1868, 
at  Fort  Bridger.  By  this  treaty  a  tract  of  land  in  the  western  part  of 
this  Territory  was  set  aside  a«  a  reservation  for  the  Shoshone  (eastern 
band)  Indians,  and  it  was  agreed  that  whenever  the  Baunaeks  desired  a 
^e8e^^'ation,  or  the  President  deemed  it  advisable  for  them  to  be  put  on 
a  reservation,  one  should  be  set  aside  for  them.  The  reservation  se- 
Iwted  for  the  Shoshones  was  one  of  their  own  choice,  and  embraces 
within  its  limits  the  valleys  of  the  Little  and  Big  Papoagie,  and  Little 
and  Big  Wind  River,  besides  some  smaller  streams,  all  tributaries  of  the 
Biu  Horn  River.  These  valleys  include  a  large  amount  of  arable  land, 
and  are  well  adapted  for  cultivation.  No  appropriations  were  made  by 
(Congress  at  its  la«t  session  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
treaty,  and  this  fact  has  been  a  source  of  great  annoyance  and  greatly 
complicated  our  relations  with  the  Indians. 

On  the' 7th  of  July  last  United  States  agent  Luther  Mann,  jr.,  re- 
ported to  me  that  the  goods  i)urchased  in  New  York  for  the  eastern  Sho- 
shone Indians  had  arrived  at  Carter's  Station  on  the  Union  Pacific 
railroad.  As  I  deemed  it  very  important  that  the  Indians  be  made  to 
understand  that  the  reservation  which  had  been  set  apart  for  them  by 
the  treaty'  was  their  home,  and  that  the  agent  could  have  communication 
with  them  only  at  that  place,  I  directed  that  Wash-a-kie,  the  chief  of 
the  Shoshones,  be  informed  that  the  goods  had  been  received,  and  that 
when  he  and  his  people  went  to  the  reservation  they  would  receive . 
their  presents,  ^t  the  same  time  I  informed  the  department  of  my 
action  in  the  ease,  and  soon  after  received  a  letter  approving  my  course. 
The  Indians  have  not  yet  returned  to  their  reservation,  and  the  goods 
are  still  in  store.  It  is  expected  that  they  will  return  next  month,  when 
the  goods  will  be  distributed  to  them. 

This  reservation  includes  a  large  extent  of  country,  bordering  in  the 
wnthwestem  part  on  the  Sweetwater  gold-mining  region.  The  river 
valleys  included  in  it  contain  the  only  arable  land  within  one  hundred 
miles  of  the  gold  mines,  and  the  miners  are  very  anxious  to  obtain  pos- 
session of  these  valleys,  in  order  to  raise  vegetables  and  other  produce 
for  their  subsistence.  At  the  same  time  the  tract  of  land  included  within 
the  reservation  is  a  favorite  hunting  ground  of  the  Sioux,  and  is  still 
elaimed  by  them. 

The  Shoshones  spent  the  winter  on  the  reservation.  On  the  20th  of 
April  last,  before  they  had  left  it,  a  detaehment  of  some  forty  Shoshone 
warriors  were  attacked  by  a  party  of  Sioux,  and  twenty-nine  of  the 
forty  killed,  the  Sioux  loss  being  reported  as  even  greater  than  that  of 
the  Bhoshones.  After  the  fight  the  Sioux  continued  up  the  valley, 
where  they  murdered  four  white  settlers,  and  stole  a  number  of  horses 
and  moles  from  the  miners  in  the  Sweetwater  gold  mines.  Upon  these 
facts  being  reported  to  Major  General  Augur,  commanding  this  military 
di'partment,  he  promptly  sent  two  companies  of  troops  to  the  reserva- 
tion.   Early  in  July  the  Sioux  made  another  raid  and  stole  a  number  of 
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liorsc^s  and  mules  from  the  miners.  On  the  14th  of  the  present  montli 
they  again  made  an  incursion  into  the  valley,  where  they  were  met  by 
our  troops,  and  after  a  severe  fight  compelled  to  retreat  with  a  lu»  of 
seven  of  their  number  killed.  Before  leaving  the  valley,  however,  tliey 
murdereil  and  scalped  three  white  settlers,  and  one  soldier  whom  they 
found  absent  from  his  command. 

By  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  concluded  at  Forl^  Laramie,  29th  April, 
18  68,  between  the  United  States  and  different  tribes  of  Sioux  Indians, 
it  is  stipulated  (Art.  XVI,)  "  that  the  country  north  of  the  Uorth 
Platte  Elver  and  east  of  the  summits  of  the  Big  Horn  Moantains  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  be  imceded  Indiaa  territory  f  and  ^^  that  uo 
white  person  or  persons  shall  be  permitted  to  settle  ui>on  or  occupy  any 
portion  of  the  same,  or  without  the  consent  of  the  Indians  first  had  and 
obtained  to  pass  through  the  same." 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Sioux  are  thus  in  actual  possession  of  nearly 
one-third  of  this  Territory,  and  come  up  to  the  very  borders  of  the 
Sweetwater  mining  settlements  and  the  Shoshone  reservation  before 
they  are  discovered.  This  fact  has  enabled  them  to  successfully  make 
three  raids  this  year  on  these  settlements,  in  which  they  have  murdered 
eight  men  and  stolen  a  number  of  horses  and  mules.  Arms  have  been 
furnished  the  settlers  by  the  military  authorities,  and  they  display  a  de- 
termination to  protect  themselves  and  their  stock.  It  is  hoped  that 
when  the  Shoshones  and  Baunack  Indians  are  settled  on  their  reserva- 
tion they,  with  the  military  force  which  will  be  stationed  in  the  valley, 
and  the  citizens,  will  be  sufficient  to  repel  any  further  invasions  of  the 
Sioux,  and  protect  each  other  from  a  tribe  which  appears  to  be  the  nat- 
ural enemy  not  only  of  the  white  man,  but  also  of  all  Indians  that  give 
any  evidence  of  a  desire  to  become  civilized.  As  these  Sioux  have  re- 
peatedly violated  the  terms  of  their  treaty,  it  appears  to  me  that  adhe- 
rence to  it  on  the  part  of  the  government  is  suicidal  and  unjust  to  our- 
selves. I  am  very  much  inclined  to  believe  that  a  rigorous  enforcement 
of  the  present  policy  of  the  Indian  department  would  be  the  proper 
.course  to  i)ursue  with  the  Sioux,  and  that  they  should  be  compelled  to 
go  on  their  reservation  and  stay  upon  it.  The  unoeded  Indian  lands  in 
this  Territory  would  then  be  no  longer  used  simply  as  a  vantage-gronnd 
from  which  murderous  and  plundering  raids  could  be  made  on  the  white 
settlers  and  peaceable  Indians. 

As  soon  as  the  necessary  funds  are  appropriated,  I  apprehend  but  lit- 
tle difficulty  in  inducing  the  Shoshone  Indians  to  settle  on  their  reserva- 
tion, and,  I  hope,  engage  in  the  cultivation  of  the  arts  of  civilization. 
They  are  peaceable,  and  disposed  to  be  friendly  to  the  whites  and  to 
.learn  from  them.  I  think  the  Bannacks  cau  also  be  induced  to  settle  on 
•  tlie  reservation.  A  band  of  the  northern  Arapahoes  appear  also  willing  to 
forget  their  ancient  enmity  to  the  Shoshones,  and  have  made  overtures 
through  Major  General  Augur  for  an  interview  with  the  Shoshones,  in 
order  that  they  may  be  permitted  to  go  on  the  reservation  with  them. 
I  hope  this  can  be  accomplished,  and  shall  do  all  in  my  power  to  bring 
it  about. 

My  observation  and  experience  in  the  management  of  Indian  affairs 
has  been  limited,  but  all  I  have  seen  and  heard  has  tended  to  impre^ 
me  with  the  conviction  that  the  proper  course  to  pursue  towards  the** 
Indians  is  to  put  them  on  reser\'^ations,  and  either  induce  or  compel  them 
to  remain  upon  them.  Nor  should  these  reservations  be  too  great  in 
extent.  A  small  reservation  containing  a  sufficiency  of  tillable  land  to 
furnish  employment  and  subsistence  for  all  the  Indians  upon  it,  is  better 
than  a  large  tract  of  land,  the  exact  limits  of  which  they  can  never  thor- 
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onghly  uBderstand,  and  over  the  idiole  extent  of  ^hich  it  is  impossible 
for  the  agent  to  exercise  supervision. 

In  mj  opinion,  these  Indian  reservations  should  be  located  as  far  as 
possible  fi^m  white  settLements,  thus  removing  ftom  citizens  the  temp- 
tation for  encroachment  on  the  lands  of  the  Indians,  a&d  at  the  same 
time  removing  the  Indians  from  the  bad  influences  of  the  evil  and  de- 
signing men  who  are  ^t  all  times  too  ready  to  take  advantage  of  their 
ignorance  and  vicious  inclinations.  For  these  reasons  I  am  convinced 
that  the  best  interests  of  both  citizens  and  Indians  would  be  promoted 
by  removing  the  present  Shoshone  reservation  to  the  valleys  north  of 
the  Wind  River,  giving  them,  if  it  is  deemed  advisable,  the  same  extent 
of  territory  that  they  now  possess,  but  making  their  present  northern 
boundary  the  southern  boundary  of  their  reservation. 

I  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  tender  my  thanks  to  the  ofGcers 
of  the  Indian  department  for  valuable  assistance,  and  to  the  military  com- 
manders and  officers  of  this  military  division  and  department  for  their 
hearty  co-operation  in  all  movements  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians  and 
the  protection  of  settlers. 

I  transmit  herewith  the  report  of  Captain  J.  H.  Patterson,  United 
States  agent  for  the  Shoshone  and  Bannack  Indians. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  A.  CAMPBELL, 
Oovemar  and  ex  officio  Superintendent  Indian  Affairs, 

Hon.  Ely  S.  Pabkeb, 

Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 


No.  67. 


FoET  Bbidgeb  Agency,  July  24, 1869. 

Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  pertaining  to 
this  agency  for  the  year  ending  July  24, 1869. 

The  Indians  in  my  care,  comprising  eastern  bauds  Shoshones,  and 
since  the  treaty  of  Julj^  3,  1868,  the  .northern  Bannacks,  have  pre- 
served their  uniform  friendly  relations.  Shortly  after  the  distribution 
of  presents  by  the  United  States  Indian  Commission,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  General  C.  C.  Augur,  these  tribes  left  the  agency,  strictly  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  wishes  of  the  government,  as  expressed  to  them. 
Before  theia  departure,  they  entered  their  hunting  resorts  together,  and 
thus  remained  during  most  of  the  winter.  They  have  suftered  from 
year  to  year  by  incursions  from  Sioux,  Arapahoes,  and  Cheyennes. 
These  hostile  tribes,  taking  |Ld vantage  of  the  weakness  of  small  hunt- 
ing parties,  have  annually  reduced  their  numbers  by  attacking  in  force. 
At  every  visit  to  the  agency,  they  report  more  or  less  killed  in  this  way. 

To  avoid  such  surprises,  they  were  advised  to  remain  together,  both 
in  their  hunting  and  traveling  parties.  Strictly  adhering  to  these 
instructions,  there  were  no  calamities  among  them  until  spring.  Before 
leading  their  huntijig  grounds,  a  party  of  fifty  of  their  best  warriors 
<letermined  the  recovery  of  some  horses  stolen  by  the  hostile  bands 
named,  and,  fully  equipped,  started  for  this  purpose.  Without  particu- 
larizing, I  will  only  give  the  result. 

While  wholly  unexpecting  it,  and  in  a  locality  unadapted  to  retreat, 
this  party  was  attacked,  and  only  twenty  escaped,  they  having  returned 
after  laying  out  two  weeks  unable  from  wounds  to  travel.  This  loss 
materially  weakens  Washakie,  and  has  greatly  dispirited  him.  It  was 
strictly  in  opposition  to  his  counsel. 

The  effort  to  obtain  a  company  of  scouts  to  remain' on  duty  at  the 
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camp,  lately  established  on  the  Wind  Biver  reservation,  fiiiled  in  con* 
sequence  of  this  loss. 

I  regret  to  report  a  growing  dissatisfaction  among  these  Indians  rela- 
tive to  their  annaitie^s.  The  supplies,  year  by  year,  are  being  curtailed, 
and  they  cannot  fail  to  become  apprehensive  of  the  infidelity«of  the 
government.  Kothing  but  a  strict  and  liberal  fulfillment  of  agreement 
with  Indians  can  secure  their  perfect  quietude,  J  do  not  anticipate  any 
outbreak,  or  any  even  individual  departure  from  friendly  character; 
but  they  are  discouraged ;  and  if  only  a  part,  and  usually,  too,  the  smaller 
part,  of  their  quite  meager  annuities  are  paid  them,  I  do  not  wonder 
that  they  are  dividing  among  themselves.  This  is  to  be  regretted,  l^e- 
cause  it  weakens  them  as  a  tribe  and  diminishes  the  influence  of  their 
trusty  and  more  prudent  leaders. 

.  A  strong  party  is  now  •separated  from  Washakie,  and  under  the 
leadership  of  a  half-breed,  who  has  always  sustained  a  good  character, 
but  who  is,  nevertheless,  crafty  and  somewhat  ambitious.  Another 
party,  weak  and  inconsiderable,  however,  prefers  to  seek  such  support 
as  it  can  find  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  agency,  and  is  the  source  of 
great  personal  annoyance,  a  consideration  perhaps  useless  to  mention. 

Some  time  in  the  month  of  May  1  received  a  communication  from 
General  C.  C.  Augur,  stating  that  about  one  hundred  lodges  of  North- 
ern Arapahoes,  under  "  Friday  Sorrel-horse  "  and  Medicine-man,  were 
desirous  to  form  a  treaty  with  and  to  join  Washakie's  Indians  on  their 
reser^'ation.  On  the  3d  of  June  I  communicated  this  proposition  to 
Washakie.  He  then  informed  me  that  he  had  lately  perfected  a  treaty 
with  the  Crows,  and  that  he  was  anxious  to  be  strengthened  by  any  re- 
liable allies.  He  said  that  he  could  not  undersfand  why  the  Arapa- 
hoes,  who  had  for  years  allied  with  the  Sioux  and  Cheyennes  against 
him,  should  now  suddenly  wish  to  join  him — ^the  weaker  against  their 
old  firiends.  He  remembered  Friday  as  a  friend  of  his  youth,  and 
seemed  favorably  impressed  because  the  proposition  had  his  name  asso- 
ciated with  it.  He  desires  to  meet  their  delegation,  and  when  he  can 
see  their  faces,  says  he  can  understand  their  intentions.  I  have  been 
unable  to  qpmmunicate  a  later  message  from  General  Augur,  in  which 
he  informs  me  that  the  Arapahoes  were  at  Fort  Fetterman  and  anx- 
ious for  the  council. 

A  small  supply  of  goods  was  furnished  me  by  the  United  States 
Peace  Commission  for  distribution  to  the  Bannaeks  this  summer,  and 
they  seemed  well  pleased.  Taggie,  their  chief,  is  a  most  reliable  and 
excellent  Indian,  and  to  his  prudent  counsels  the  moderation  and  pa- 
tient endurance  of  broken  faith  by  this  tribe  is  due. 

Owing  to  the  large  range  of  country  ov^  which  these  tribes  roam, 
and  the  lack  of  any  means  of  going  among  them,  it  has  again  been 
impossible  to  obtain  an  accurate  census.  From  the  most  authentic 
source  of  information  which  I  have  in  relation  to  them,  the  following: 
is  a  close  approximation  to  their  number : 

Eastern  bauds  Shoshones ^ l,fi<W 

Northern  Bannaeks ^^> 

Total 2,m 

Tins  includes  men,  women,  and  children  of  all  ages  and  sexes. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

LUTHER  MANN,  Jr., 

United  States  Indian  Age»i^ 
His  Excellency  J.  A.  Campbell, 

Governor  and  ex  off,  Sup^t  Indian  Affairs^  Cheyenne,  W»  T. 
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No.  68. 

Shoshone  and  Bannack  Indian  Agency, 

September  18, 1869. 

SiBf  In  obedience  to  yoiir  commanication  of  July  24, 1869, 1  have 
the  honor  to  submit  the  following  as  my  report. 

I  assumed  my  dutie*  at  this  agency  on  the  24th  of  June  last.  I  found 
the  annuity  goods  for  the  present  year  stored  in  the  warehouse  of  W. 
A.  Carter,  at  Carter  Station,  Union  Paeiflc  railroad.  Shortly  after  my 
arrival  Nar-kok's  band  of  Shoshones  came  in  to  receive  their  goods. 
Washakie's,  Tab-on-she-ya's,  and  Bazil's  bands  were  near  at  hand.  I  in- 
formed .the  governor  of  the  wants  of  these  Indians,  but  received  instruc- 
tions from  him  not  to  make  any  issue.  This  I  communicated  to  the  In- 
dians, telling  them  that  the  governor  said  no  issue  could  be  made  at  any 
place  but  the  reservation.  Kar-kok  at  first  seemed  satisfied,  and  I 
wrote  to  the  governor  to  that  effect.  But  the  next  day  he  appeared  to 
have  changed  his  mind,  and  said  that  the  United  States  did  not  com- 
ply with  the  treaty,  and  that  he  supposed  that  the  only  way  to  obtain 
any  presents  was  "  to  steal  a  few  horses  aud  kill  a  few  white  men." 

He  said  that  the  Indians  had  carried  out  their  part  of  the  treaty,  and 
by  that  treaty  they  were  hot  compelled  to  go  to  the  reservation.  (See 
article  IV  treaty  of  1868.) 

This  Nar-kok  is  a  half-breed ;  speaks  English  fluently,  and  though  he 
has  not  yet  broken  faith,  I  have  no  confidence  in  him. 

A  few  days  after  the  departure  of  Nar-kok  and  band,  Tab-on-she-ya 
came  in  for  the  same  purpose.  To  him,  also,  I  communicated  the  de- 
cision of  Governor  Campbell ;  he  said  but  little  and  went  away  greatly 
displeased. 

To  both  of  these  bands  the  commanding  officer  of  the  post  issued  a 
few  days'  rations  from  the  commissary. 

Washakie,  the  head  chief,  is  rapidly  losing  his  influence  in  the  tribe, 
though  he  has  yet  the  larger  baud  under  his  immediate  conunand ;  all 
or  nearly  all  of  the  young  men  are  with  the  other  chiefs.  This  division 
looks  badly.  Washakie  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  reliable  Indians 
on  the  plains  and  one  who  has  always  counseled  peace. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  he  is  losing  his  power.  I  have  sent 
for  Washakie  three  different  times,  urging  the  necessity  of  a  "talk'' 
with  him  on  this  and  other  subjects;  he  has  refused  to  come,  saying  that 
he  was  "  sit'k  and  old."  The  reservation  has  been  invaded  by  the  Sioux 
Indians  on  different  occasions. 

On  the  14th  instant  a  band  of  warriors,  estimated  at  one  hundred  and 
forty,  made  an  attack  on  a  company  of  the  Second  United  States  Cavalry 
.stationed  at  Camp  Augur,  within  the  limits  of  the  reservation ;  they  were 
driven  off  with  the  loss  of  one  of  their  number. 

So  powerful  are  these  Sioux,  it  is  only  after  winter  is  far  advanced, 
and  from  that  time  until  early  in  the  spring,  that  the  Shoshones  can  re- 
main on  the  reservation.  ^ 

The  8uc<5e88  of  this  agency,  in  carrying  out  the  ideas  of  the  depart- 
ment, has  been  greatly  hampered  by  the  failure  of  Congress  to  make 
any  appropriation  of  money  to  carry  out  the  treaty  of  1868.  All  this 
may  be  a  wise  economy  on  the  part  of  the  government,  but  from  my 
very  limited  knowledge  of  the  Indians,  I  think,  that  a  faithful  per- 
fonnauce  of  all  treaty  stipulations  will  be  the  wiser  economy  in  the  end. 
The  Indian  mind  cannot  grasp  our  system  of  legislation  and  conse- 
qnent  delays.  They  cannot  understand  why  a  promise  made  caimot  be 
fulfilled  at  once.    I  have  endeavored  to  explain  all  this  to  them,  and 
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also  the  good  intentions  of  the  government,  all  of  which,  I  fear,  thej* 
fail  to  appreciate. 

I  am  informed  by  my  predecessor,  Luther  Mann,  that  the  annuity 
goods  up  to  1869  have  fidlen  short  in  value  about  four  thousand  dallars. 
The  invoiced  value  of  tbe  goods  for  1869  falls  $1,432  90  below  ten  th(m 
sand  dollars.  This  fact  it  has  been  thought  best  not  to  commnnicate 
to  the  Indians. 

I  would  respectfully  request  that  a  small  portion  of  the  yearly  appro- 
priation for  the  purchase  of  goods  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  a^nt, 
tor  the  purchase  of  beef  and  flour  for  the  Indians  while  at  the  agency. 
The  Shoshones  are  well  supplied  with  good  horses,  and  warmly  and 
decently  clad,  with  the  single  exception,  dirt.  They  number  about  six 
teen  hundred  all  tiOld,  as  near  as  can  be  ascertained.  Year  by  year  they 
grow  fewer,  the  result  of  disease,  and  conflicts  with  the  Sioux,  who  claim 
as  their  hunting  ground  the  reservation  set  apart  for  the  Shoshones. 

Of  the  Bannaeks  I  can  say  but  little.    They  are  about  eight  hundred 
strong ;  have  so  far  preserved  amicable  relations  with  the  whites. 
Very  respectfuUv,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  H.  PATTERSON, 
Captain  U.  8.  A.,  Agent  Shoshone  and  Bannock  Indian$, 

Hon.  E.  S.  Parker, 

Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


IDAHO  SUPERINTENDENCY. 

liTo.  69. 
Office  of  Superintendent  Indian  Affairs, 

Boise  City,  I.  T.,  July  15, 1S69. 

Sir  :  In  obedience  to  your  direction  I  have  this  day  turned  over  to 
Colonel  De  L.  Floyd  Jones,  United  States  Army,  the  funds  and  proiv 
erty  belonging  to  the  superintendency  of  Idaho.  I  have  also,  as  di- 
rected, instructed  the  present  agent  and  special  agent  of  the  Nez  Perces, 
and  the  Bannack  and  Shoshone  Indians,  to  be  in  readiness  to  turn  over 
their  respective  charges  to  such  military  officers  as  may  be  designat4*d 
to  relieve  them.  I  have  furnished  them*  with  such  statistical  blanks  a* 
are  required,  and  requested  them  to  make  the  usiml  annual  reports  np 
to  the  date  of  their  relief,  all  of  which  will,  no  doubt,  be  complied  with 
in  due  time.  The  Nez  Perces  exhibit  but  little  change  in  temper,  the 
non-treaty  party  still  holding  to  their  displeasure  at  the  treaty  terms, 
and  refusing  to  accept  any  gifts  from  the  appropriation  for  beneficial 
objects.  They  are  all  peaceable,  however,  and  seek  their  li\ing  in  an 
independent  way.  The  peace  or  treaty  party  are  pretty  well  satisfied 
with  the  past  yearns  operations,  and  their  complaining^s  are  generally  of 
a  trivial  character.  All  required  at  that  reservation  is  prompt  compb- 
ance  with  promises  made,  prompt  disbursements  of  the  funds  they  are 
entitled  to,  and  prompt  action  in  holding  them  to  their  obligatioDs,  and 
to  account  for  all  outrages. 

In  the  past  year  I  have  adopted  the  policy  of  disbursing  the  "  removal 
fund,''  so  far  as  necessary,  in  purchasing  teams,  plows,  wagons,  &c.,  and 
having  the  breaking,  fencing,  and  other  improvements  on  the  reserva- 
tion, for  the  benefit  of  Indians,  done  under  the  immediate  sapervision 
of  the  Indian  agent,  with  hired  help,  instead  of  letting  out  the  work  by 
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contract.  I  was  induced  to  this  course  by  calculations  based  upon  pri- 
vate propositions,  which,  upon  careful  computation,  would  have  in- 
volved an  exj>enditure  of  over  $400,000  to  accomplish  the  work  contem- 
plated by  government  in  the  treaty  of  1863,  when  but  $150,000  were 
ever  promised.  Although  the  work  has  not  been  pushed  to  that  extent 
I  hoped  for  when  I  adopted  this  course,  yet  I  am  confident  it  is  the  only 
policy  to  be  pursued  which  can  result  in  the  accomplishment  of  all  the 
government  expected  when  this  stipulation  was  made.  My  action  in 
this  matter  has  been  approved  by  Hon.  N.  G.  Taylor,  late  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs,  and  I  hope  the  results  will  not  require  that  any  change 
be  made.  • 

Last  March,  in  obedience  to  instructions,  I  had  the  Indians  in  charge 
of  Mr.  Powell  removed  to  Fort  Hall,  and  placed  upon  the  Bannack  and 
Shoshone  reservation.  The  general  information  touching  this  reserva- 
tion, as  well  as  the  condition  of  the  Indians  thereon,  will  no  doubt  be 
set  forth  by  Mr.  Powell,  the  United  States  special  Indian  agent,  in  his 
annual  repoit.  I,  however,  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  govern- 
ment to  the  fact  that  no  permanent  and  detailed  stipulations  have  been 
entered  into  with  any  of  those  Indians,  by  which  government  or  the  In- 
dians are  bound ;  their  obligations  to  extinguish  title  to  this  country 
and  accept  the  reservatioti  as  their  homes  being  merely  tacit,  and  based 
upon  the  recommendations  made  by  myself  that  they  do  so,  trusting 
the  government  of  the  United  States  for  a  just  and  fair  provision  for 
their  comfort,  enlightenment,  and  protection. 

Having  no  statii^ical  tables  to  forward,  nor  no  reports  from  agents  or 
S|)ecial  agents,  I  hWe  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient 
servant, 

D.  W.  BALLAED, 
Oovemor  and  ex  officio  Superintendent  Indian  Affairs. 

General  E.  S.  Pabkeb, 

Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


No.  70. 


Idaho  Supebintendency, 
Office  Supbbintendent  Indian  Affairs, 

Boise  Cityj  I.  T.j  September  28, 1869. 

Sib  :  I  have  the  honor,  in  compliance  with  instructions  from  your 
office,  to  render  a  report  of  my  superintendency,  embracing  a  part  only 
of  the  year  1869. 

I  arrived  in  this  city  on  the  12th  of  July,  and  on  the  15th  same  month 
relieved  Governor  D.  W.  Ballard  from  the  charge  of  the  superintend- 
ency. I  found  him  very  kind  ahd  prompt  to  give  every  information 
relative  to  Indian  affiiirs.  ^ 

On  reference  to  the  map  it  will  be  seen  that  this  superintendency  is 
embraced  between  the  forty-second  and  forty-ninth  parallels  of  north, 
latitude,  and  the  one  hundred  and  tenth  and  one  hundred  and  seventeenth 
degrees  of  west  longitude.  The  surface  of  the  country  for  the  most  part 
abounds  in  dry  and  barren  sage  plains,  rough  and  rugged  mountains, 
relieved  here  and  there  by  an  occasional  fertile  valley  and  grassy  moun- 
tain side.  The  casual  observer  would  most  unquestionably  denominate 
the  entire  Territory  as  a  useless  desert ;  and  so  it  would  appear ;  Ipt 
experience  has  shown  that  these  valleys,  which  are  susceptible  of  irriga- 
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tion,  can  be  made  to  yield  abundantly  when  well  watered.  The  labor, 
however,  attending  this  is  great,  and  can  only  be  made  remuueratlve 
where  there  is  an  active  demand  for  agricultural  supplies,  such  as  esL^^ts 
in  the  vicinity'  of  a  mining  district. 

INDIAN  POPULATION. 

The  nnmbei*s  and  classification  of  the  Indians  within  the  limits  of  tlii^ 
superintendency  are,  as  nearly  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Kootenays 4(W 

Fend  d'Oreilles  . . . .  * 7(m> 

Coeur  d'Alenes .{^Hi 

Spokanes 4<w 

Nez  Percys 3,i.nw 

Boise  Shoshones 2^^^ 

Bruneau  Shoshones IW 

Weiser  Shoshones *►> 

Western  Shoshones IHW 

Bannacks m 

Total 6, 1  t;s 


The  Kootenays  and  Pend  d'Oreilles  occupy  the  extreme  northern  por- 
tion of  the  Territory.  They  are  represented  as  a  wandering  people,  li>inj: 
sometimes  within  the  British  possessions,  at  others  occupying  the  coun- 
try south  of  the  forty-ninth  parallel. 

The  Cceur  d'Alenes  and  Spokanes  generally  live  within  our  lines,  and 
claim  the  country  north  of  the  Nez  Percys.  None  of  them  have  ever 
been  collected  on  reservations,  but  the  reports  of  my  predecessors  in- 
cline to  the  belief  that  they  can  be.  At  the  present  writing  I  am  unin- 
formed in  this  matter,  but  purpose  making  these  tribes  a  visit,  when  1 
shall  be  able  to  report  understandingly. 

NEZ  PERCYS  RESERVATION. 

This  is  situated  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  Territory,  and  has 
located  upon  it  a  good  share  of  the  Nez  Percys  tribe.  It  contains  alwut 
six  hundred  thousand  acres,  the  land  of  which  is  regjirded  as  the  Im'si 
in  that  section.  The  report  of  their  agent.  Lieutenant  Wham,  shows 
that  these  Indians  have  some  four  thousand  five  hundred  acres  under 
cultivation,  the  yield  from  which  has  been  fair.  They  have  had,  how- 
ever, to  contend  with  several  destructive  elements,  chief  among  which  hai^ 
been  the  grasshopper.  Drought  is  also  a  frequent  cause  of  failure  in 
crops.  They  have  suffered  from  both  this  season,  and  the  recomuienda 
tion  of  their  agent  that  he  be  furnished  with  five  thousand  dollars  with 
which  tg  furnish  supplier  for  the  needy,  has  received  my  hearty  com- 
mendation. 

I  regard  this  tribe  as  one  of  the  very  best  within  the  limits  of  our 
country  for  demonstrating  the  policy  which  has  been  laid  down  by  the 
government,  viz,  that  of  making  the  Indian  tribes  self-sustaining  by  till- 
ing the  soil.  They  claim  to  have  always  been  on  friendly  terms  with 
the  whites,  are  intelligent,  are  rich  in  horses,  and  may  be  said  to  he 
prosperous. 

^  They  complain,  and  with  reason,  that  their  reservation  has  never  been 
surveyed  as  stipulated  by  treaty.    It  is  hoped  that  this  neglect  will  I)e 
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rectified,  as  a  great  source  of  difficulty  between  them  and  their  white 
neighbors  would  thereby  be  removed,  and  I  respectfully  ask  an  appro- 
])riatioii  for  this  purpose. 

You  attention  is  invited  to  the  reports  of  Agents  Newell  and  Wham, 
and  accompanying  documents  herewith  inclosed. 

BANNAGK  AND  SHOSHONE  RESERVATION. 

This  reserve  is  located  in  the  southeastern  portion  of  the  Territory, 
inehiding  the  site  of  old  Fort  Hall,  although  it  has  been  for  some  time 
sf  t  apart.  The  steps  taken  this  spring  were  almost  the  first  looking  to  a 
permanent  settlement.  In  March  last  the  Boise  and  Bruneau  Shoshones 
were  taken  from  this  valley  and  located  there.  The  Bannacks,  about  six 
hundred  strong,  have  always  claimed  this  country,  and  promise  that 
this  winter's  hunt  in  the  Wind  River  Mountains  shall  be  their  last,  "  as 
they  are  auxiims  of  settling  down  and  living  like  white  men."  A 
house  for  the  agent  has  been  erected,  and  also  one  for  the  employes,  and 
(luring  my  recent  visit  to  this  reserve  I  made  preparations  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  steam  saw  and  grist  mill,  with  shingle  machine  attached.  This 
1  hoi>e  to  get  in  working  order  before  the  snow  begins  to  fly;  it  will  be  a 
most  valuable  acquisition,  enabling  us  to  assist  the  chiefs  in  building 
their  houses,  in  fencing  and  adding  such  substantial  improvements  as 
l)roi)erly  belongs  to  a  reservation  of  the  first  class. 

The  progress  made  in  farming  during  the  present  season  was  limited, 
alK)ut  thirty -five  acres  only  were  broken  uj)  and  plan  ted.  Of  this  only  some 
seven  acres  (potatoes  and  turnips)  have  proved  successful.  That  devoted 
to  small  gniin  was  totally  destroyed  by  drought  and  the  grasshoppers. 
For  another  year,  at  least,  the  government  will  be  called  upon  to 
suKsist  these  Indians.  Assuming  that  w^e  issue  them  but'  half-rations 
daily  of  flour  and  beef,  it  will  require  a  .-sum  not  less  than  $75,000,  which 
I  Ji.sk  may  be  appropriated. 

By  the  terms  of  the  treaty  made  with  Bannacks  and  other  friendly 
Indians  belonging  to  this  reservation,  (July  3, 18GS,)  a  liberal  provision 
is  made  for  clothing,  and  also  for  the  purchase  of  other  necessary  articles. 
The  ai)propriation  necessary  for  fulfilling  these  stipulations  for  the 
I»re.si>nt  year,  as  also  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1871,  are  respectfully 
asked. 

Some  thirty  of  the  Boise  Indians  having  wandered  back  from  the  Fort 
Hall  reservation,  1  requested  the  commanding  officer.  Brevet  Colonel 
•1.  B.  Sinclair,  captain  Twenty-third  Infantry,  of  Fort  Boise,  to  arrest 
aud  return  them  to  their  proper  home,  which  he  has  very  kindly  done. 

Your  attention  is  asked  to  the  report  of  Agents  Dauilson  and  Powell, 
witJi  accompanying  documents,  herewith  inclosed. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

DE  L.  FLOYD  JONES, 
Colonel  U.  8.  Army  and  Superintendent  Indian  Affairs, 

(leneral  E.  S.  Pabkeb, 

Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


No.  71. 


Office  Nez  PBRc:fis  Indian  Agency, 

Lapwaiy  I.  T.,  July  15, 1869, 

Sir  :  In  obedience  to  the  requirements  of  the  department,  I  have  the 
honor  to  make  this  my  first  annual  report.  • 

I  took  charge  of  this  agency  on  the  2  st  of  October,  A.  D.  1868,  just  nine 
46i 
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months  ago.    Found  the  buildings,  as  well  as  the  fencing  on  the  &nu8, 
in  a  dilapidated  condition,  particularly  the  latter.    The  saw  and  grist 
mills  required  repairs,  ag;  well  as  all  the  buildings  for  employes.    The 
tools  belonging  to  the  different  shops  were  either  out  of  order  or  lost, 
and  many  of  the  tools  receipted  for  were  worthless;  of  the  plows  received, 
not  one  was  fit  for  use.    The  flume  that  conducts  the  water  to  the  mills, 
about  one  hundred  yards,  was  worn  out,  and  not  enough  lumber  about 
the  place  to  make  a  new  one.    The  first  thing  done  was  to  get  sjiw-logs 
and  posts  for  fencing,  which  had  to  be  brought  about  thirty  miles  down 
Clear  Water,  a  very  bad  stream  for  rafting,  and  as  the  river  was  low, 
but  a  few  logs  were  got  last  fall.    The  In^ans  were  counselled  to  bring 
in  their  children  to  school,  and  about  the  middle  of  October  we  started 
a  school;  Indian  children  coming  from  different  parts  of  the  reservation, 
some  as  far  as  fifty  miles.    Expecting  we  would  soon  have  our  school 
in  full  blast,  according  to  our  treaty  stipulations  with  these,  the  Nez 
Percys,  Indians,  1  engaged  the  full  complement  of  teachers  allowed,  so 
that  the  children  as  well  as  teacher  could  become  acquainted  with  each 
other.    Our  school  progressed  finely,  and  came  up  to  our  exi)ectation8; 
the  children  improved  much  more  rapidly  than  was  exi>ected.     IJot 
long,  however,  did  the  Indians  enjoy  the  luxury  of  a  school  when  the 
small  pox  made  its  appearance  in  the  immediate  neighborhood,  in  Jan- 
uary, and  the  Indians  were  unanimous  in  asking  to  stop  the  school  until 
after  the  dreadful  malady  had  passed  out  of  the  country.    But  two 
cases  proved  fatal  in  this  vicinity,  and  none  of  the  Indians  were  troubled 
with  the  disease.    On  the  25th  of  April,  A.  D.  1869,  school  was  again 
resumed  with  flattering  prospects,  commencing  with  more  scholars  than 
we  had  before.    The  scholars  were  boarded,  as  well  as  clothed  by  the 
government ;  but  the  means  furnished  in  the  way  of  a  boarding-house, 
school-room,  &c.,  were  not  adequate  to  the  emergency  of  the  case,  so 
that  we  did  not  get  along  as  well  as  we  could  have  wished,  but  up  to 
the  1st  of  July  of  this  year  our  school  was  in  flattering  progress,  and 
the  scholars  under  H.  O.  Adams,  teacher,  under  David  0.  Kelly,  super- 
intendent of  teaching,  gave  ample  satisfaction  as  to  their  improvement, 
whose  report,  which  accompanies  this,  will  testify. 

The  past  winter  was  a  remarkable  mild  one,  which  we  improved  by 
sawing  lumber,  for  the  puri)ose  of  fencing,  and  getting  cedar  XK>sts,  for 
the  purpose  of  caiTying  out  in  part  the  first  clause  of  the  fourth  article, 
9th  of  June,  1863,  of  the  treatj"  with  these  Indians,  plowing  and  fencing 
lots,  &Ci  The  oxen  (forty-three  yoke)  were  purchased  by  D.  W.  Ballanl, 
superintendent  of  Indian  affairs,  Idaho  Territory,  for  that  purpose,  and 
arrived  here  on  the  5th  of  December,  A.  D.  1868.  Good  care  was  taken 
of  the  cattle ;  and  plowing  was  commenced  as  soon  as  the  oxen  were 
able,  as  well  as  hauling  logs  to  the  mill,  and  a  general  repairing  of  mills, 
houses,  shops,  making  flume,  &c.  There  are  four  fields  belonging  to 
the  agency,  containing  in  the  whole  about  eighty  acres.  The  fencing 
was  not  proof  against  sheep  or  hogs,  and  with  difficulty  horses  or  cattle 
coulci  be'kept  out.  The  posts  of  those  fields  were  reset  with  new  oses, 
and  boards  put  on,  so  the  fields  were  secure,  and  were  sown  and 
planted  with  wheat,  oats,  corn,  potatoes,  besides  garden  vegetables,  &c,, 
for  the  employes  and  agent. 

The  different  crops  looked  well,  and  for  a  time  promised  an  abundant 
yield,  but  the  drought  set  in  so  early  and  so  continued  until  onr  wheat 
and  oats  proved  an  entire  failure.  Of  com  and  potatoes  there  will  be 
about  a  third  of  a  crop ;  other  vegetables,  as  cabbages,  onions,  peae^ 
&c.,  will  not  amount  to  much. 

The  drought  has  been  so  severe  throughout  the  country  tbat  many  of 
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tlie  Indians  made  no  harvest  whatever,  particularly  on  the  Lapwai,  or 
on  any  portion  of  the  northern  part  of  the  reservation.  On  the  southern 
I)ortion,  however,  in  the  Kamia  Valley,  the  crops  were  better,  there 
being  over  half  a  crop  realized.  Pains  were  taken  to  give  out  good  seed 
wheat  to  those  of  the  Indians  who  wishedit.  Flour  was  also  distributed 
among  those  who  were  in  need,  as  also  was  meat,  in  order  to  induce 
them  to  settle  down  and  farm  their  land.  I  was  highly  elated  with  the 
prospect  of  success  in  doing  something  for  these  Indians,  which  the 
government  had  so  faithfully  promised.  Many  of  this  tribe  went  to 
the  buffalo  country,  on  the  east  side  of  the  mountains,  last  spring  one 
year  ago,  who,  on  hearing  of  the  bright  prospects  before  them,  this 
summer  returned.  Several  farms  were  inclosed  and  plowed  for  the  In- 
dians in  good  season  to  put  out  crops,  and  they  see  the  advantage  of 
having  good  fences  to  secure  their  crops  against  the  depredations  of 
stock.  Tlieir  wheat  and  oats  was  a  failure,  or  nearly  so,  but  the  com, 
potatoes,  squashes,  melons,  and  other  vegetables  were  reasonably  good, 
being  able  to  irrigate. 

Owing  to  the  continued  drought,  our  saw-mill  was  unable  to  furnish 
the  requisite  amount  of  lumber  needed  to  proceed  with  our  fencing,  but 
the  work  of  getting  in  saw  logs  and  posts  was  continued. 

The  ground  became  so  dry  and  hard  that  plowing  was  discontinued 
early  in  June. 

The  agricultural  implements  were  purchased  by  the  superintendent 
and  sent  to  this  agency.    They  were  at  once  distributed. 

The  fiinds  for  beneficial  objects  placed  in  my  hands  were  disposed  of, 
as  will  be  seen  by  the  accompanying  advertisements,  vouchers,  &c. 

A  combined  reaper  and  mower  and  thresher  was  considered  indispen- 
sable ;  the  Indians  expecting  large  crops  made  the  request,  which  was 
jn^nted.  It  being  evident  that  a  large  amount  of  hay  would  be  required 
to  subsist  the  teams  of  the  reservation  which  were  used  to  plow  and 
fence,  as  per  treaty  stipulations,  and  thinking  it  of  more  importance  and 
immeiliate  benefit  to  that  clause  of  the  treaty  under  the  head  of  removals, 
1  made  the  purchase  out  of  that  fund,  believing  you  would  see  the  im- 
IK)rtance  of  those  implements  and  agree  to  the  purchase. 

After  the  aiTival  of  the  reaper  and  mower  we  cut  the  wheat  and  oats, 
most  of  which,  by  the  long  continued  drought,  wa«  not  worth  much,  and 
was  converted  into  hay.  We  have  a  little  wheat  that  will  do  to  use  for 
tlour,  but  the  grain  is  small  and  when  threshed  will  not  probably  yield 
over  a  hundred  bushels. 

The  houses  required  to  be  built  in  Kamia — one  for  employes,  one  for  sub 
chief,  and  one  for  blacksmith  shop — were  let  by  contract,  and  completed 
^itisfactorily;  for  the  latter  there  were  no  funds  furnished,  but  it  was 
ex])ected  that  the  mills  would  be  commenced  at  once,  and  the  shop 
would  be  needed  immediately,  was  the  reason  for  putting  it  up ;  and, 
jri\ing  a  voucher  for  the  same,  I  hope  it  will  prove  satisfactory. 

The  sixth  article  of  treaty  of  June  9, 1863,  provides  that  six  hundred 
dollar  shall  be  given  to  aid  Chief  Timothy  to  erect  a  houiSe  on  the 
piece  of  land  allotted  to  him  for  his  past  services  and  faithfidness,  &c. 
Finding  the  man  deserving  the  confidence  placed  in  him,  that  part  of 
the  treaty  has  been  fully  complied  with,  and  a  good  house  has  been 
built  and  turned  over  to  him. 

I  cannot  close  this  report  without  awarding  praise  to  Colonel  E.  Y. 
Sumner,  of  the  First  Cavalry^  commanding  at  Fort  Lapwai,  on  this 
nervation,  for  his  devoted  aid  in  his  official  capacity  to  render  that 
aKsistance  so  much  needed  here  to  prevent  the  introduction  and  sale  of 
whisky  among  the  Indians.    I  have  been  full  forty  years  among  the 
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Indians  of  this  country,  and  can  see  plainly  the  good  and  salutary  effect 
of  the  senices  rendered  by  Colonel  E.  V.  Sunmer.  He  always 
manifested  his  readiness  to  accomplish  the  duty  with  which  he  was  in- 
trusted, that  the  violatol*8  of  the  law  could  not  muster  the  courage  to 
resist.  These  good  effects  became  known  among  the  Indians  who  had 
left  their  country,  and  the  result  wa^  that  they  began  to  return. 

The  temporary  absence  of  Colonel  Sumner  to  the  States,  though  un- 
foreseen by  any,  proved  a  misfortune. 

Owing  to  the  failure  of  the  crops  by  means  of  the  drought,  the  In 
dians  were  compelled  to  resort  to  their  root  grounds  to  obtain  subsist- 
ence for  the  coming  winter.    They  went  to  the  camas  grounds  on  the 
east  side  of  the  reservation  ;  where  they  met  there  hundreds  of  the^ez 
Perc<'\s  returning  from  the  buffalo  country. 

1  was  soon  informed  that  while  there,  men  were  selling  whisky  to  the 
Indians,  and  they  hoped  it  would  be  stopped;  and  to  ascertain  if  such 
really  was  the  case,  a  confidential  Indian  was  sent  to  the  camps  to  pro- 
cure the  facts  and  particulars  of  the  case,  and  pro niised*  that  the  soldiers 
would  go  and  arrest  the  men,  and  destroy  the  whisky.  After  three 
days'  absence  the  man  retunied,  giving  an  account  of  three  men  selling 
whisky  at  as  many  places  near  the  village,  which  was  truly  shameful. 
Lawyer,  the  head  chief,  came  and  begged  that  steps  should  at  once  be 
taken  to  stoj)  whisky  selling,  for  the  President  told  him  it  would  be 
done. 

I  at  once  wrote  a  note  to  Lieutenant  Charles  Bendire,  commanding 
Fort  Lapwai,  Idaho  Territory,  a  copy  of  which  is  inclosed.  Soon  after 
getting  my  note  he  came  to  the  agency,  and  said  if  he  sent  out  there  he 
wanted  myself  or  some  one  to  go  along  'as  a  guide.  I  told  him  in  my 
note  to  him  that  I  wished  he  would  inform  me  when  he  could  send,  so 
that  I  could  go  or  send  a  man  with  him.  He  replied  that  that  was  not 
in  the  note,  and  after  my  clerk  read  to  him  the  original  he  seemed  deter- 
mined to  evade  the  duty,  and  after  much  discourteous  language,  left, 
So#n  after  he  left  the  agency  for  the  fort  I  sent  him  a  copj-  verbatim  of 
the  first  note,  and  told  the  messenger  to  await  an  answer,  lie  told  the 
man  he  would  send  an  answer:  to-morrow,  but  that  night  he  sent  back 
my  note  by  a  soldier,  with  his  answer  on  the  back,  declining  to, send,  a*? 
the  camas  grounds  were  not  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Indian  resene, 
signed  Charles  Bendire,  first  lieutenant  United  States  Cavalry,  com- 
manding post.  It  was  very  evident  to  my  mind  that  the  administration 
cannot  but  see  the  impropriety  of  putting  such  men  in  so  resi>ousible  a 
situation  as  at  Fort  Lapwai,  for  an  ignorant  man  can  pull  down  in  one 
day  more  than  one  ef!icient  man  can  build  up  in  months,  or  probably 
years.  The  chiefs  of  the  tribe  are  chop-fallen  much  and  ashamed  of  the 
.failure.  Whisky  is  being  sold  with  impunity,  and  I  have  told  the 
Indians  that  Colonel  Sumner  would  soon  be  back,  and  the  government 
would  do  its  duty.  It  is  the  wish  of  all  good  citizens  hereal>outs  that 
our  laws  in  this  particular  be  strictly  enforced,  as  the  cause  of  all  diffi- 
culties with  the  Indians  arises  mostly  from  the  effects  of  lawless  tfid 
unprincipled  men  selling  spirits  to  them.  The  importance  of  this  post  is 
^isible  to  all  who  know  anything  of  the  country.  The  thousands  of 
Indians  on  this  frontier,  and  the  many  destitute  "and  expost^d  families 
throughout  this  country'  dependent  upon  the  military-  authorities  for 
protection,  seems  to  justify  the  enforcement  of  the  law  to  it«  fullest 
extent  against  these  lawless  maniuders  who  infest  this  countrj'. 

I  have  done  the  best  I  could  for  the  government  and  Indians^  and  was 
anxious  to  do  more,  but  there  is  so  much  to  do  that  time  is  required  to 
perform  that  which  is  necessary  to  be  done. 
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Accompanying  this  you  will  find  reports  of  physician,  superintendent 
of  fiu*iuing,  tea<;her,  miller,  &c. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be  your  humble  servant, 

EOBEET  NEWELL, 
•    United  States  Indian  Agentj  I.  T. 

To  SUPEBmTENDENT  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS,  Boise  City,  L  T. 


Office  Nez  Pebc:6s  Indian  Agency, 

Laptcaij  L  T.,  July  13, 1869. 

Sib  :  I  have  been  informed  that  some  white  men  are  selling  whisky 
to  Indians  at  the  camas  ground,  about  twelve  miles  this  side  of  Oro 
FIdo,  and  have  to  request  that  you  send  a  detachment  of  twenty  men, 
or  as  mauy  as  you  can  spare,  to  that  locality,  and  take  such  measures 
to  prevent  the  introduction  or  sale  of  liquors  as  required  by  law.  You 
will  oblige  me  by  arresting  any  and  all  Indians  found  drunk,  and  con- 
fine them  in  the  guard-house,  so  that  we  may  find  out  who  are  the 
whisky  venders. 

Please  inform  me  when  you  will  be  able  to  start,  so  that  I  can  go  or 
8oud  a  man  with  you. 

Very  respect uUy,  your  obedient  servant, 

ROBERT  NEWELL, 
United  States  Indian  Agent^  I,  T, 
Lieutenant  Ghables  Bendibe, 

Commanding  Fort  Lapwaij  I.  T. 


No.  72. 


Nez  Pebc]6s  Indian  Agency, 

Lapwaiy  I,  T.,  July  8,  186(T. 

SiB:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  condition 
<^f  the  schools  and  schohirs  under  my  chai'ge  at  this  agency.  On  taking 
charge  oT  the  school,  October  1, 18G8,  I  found  a  few  of  the  scholars  that 
rould  rei>eat  the  alphabet,  and  also  some  that  could  spell  words  with  the 
letters.  The  Indians  seemed  very  much  pleased  at  the  prospect  of  hav- 
ing a  school,  and  the  scholars  soon  numbered  from  forty-five  to  fifty, 
and  took  a  very  great  interest  in  trying  to  learn  to  read  and  write, 
seemingly  to  understand  the  advantages  the  government  were  offering 
tbeni,  as  also  the  advantages  of  an  education.  Many  of  the  scholars 
made  very  rapid  progress  in  their  studies,  and  everything  was  pro- 
jrreasing  finely  when  the  small-pox  made  its  appearance  in  Lewiston, 
and  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  dismiss  the  school  until  that  disease 
f*hould  abate,  which  was  done.  The  school  was  again  commenced,  in 
^lareh,  and  since  that  time  much  progress  has  been  made.  The  means 
fuAishe<l  by  government  for  feeding  and  clothing  the  scholars  attend- 
ing school  has  been  of  a  vast  amount  of  benefit  to  them. 

A  new  school-house  is  very  much  needed,  as  the  one  now  in  use  is  not 
•suitable  for  that  puri>ose. 

The  various  teachers,  matrons,  &c.,  have  discharged  their  several 
duties  in  a  ver>^  creditable  manner  and  have  given  entire  satisfaction. 
Verj'  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

DAVID  C.  KELLEY, 

Superintendent  of  Teaching. 

Hon*  BoBEBT  F.  Newell, 

United  States  Indian  Agen%  Lapwaiy  L  T. 
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No.  73. 

Office  Indian  Agent,  Nez  Perots  Reservation, 

Lapwai,  L  T.,  August  23, 1869. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  "circular,"  dated  Office  Indian  Affairs, 
Washington,  D.  C,  July  26,  1869, 1  Tiave  the  honor  to  forward  this  my 
annual  report  of  the  condition  of  the  Indians  of  this  reservation.  I  ar- 
rived here  on  the  14th  of  July,  1869,  and  assumed  the  direction  ol 
aftairs  on  the  15th.  The  Indians  on  heariDg  of  my  arrival  commenced 
coming  to  see  me.  Among  the  first  that  came  was  "  Law;>'er,''  the  head 
chief,  who  seemed  to  be  well  pleased  that  "  General  Grant  had  sent  him 
a  soldier  chief,"  and  in  the  course  of  the  .conversation  he  told  me 
that  some  of  his  people  had  gone  to  the  buffalo  country.  Here  I 
first  learned  that  there  was  a  ''  non-treaty  party "  among  these  Indi- 
ans. The  leading  men  from  all  parts  of  the  reservation  came  to  see  me, 
and  they,  both  treaty  and  non-treaty  Indians,  all  of  them,  seemed  to  he 
well  pleased  that  General  Grant  had  sent  them  a  "  soldier  chief." 

My  first  object  was  to  find  out  the  cause  of  the  disaffection  of  this 
roaming  band  of  Indians  known  as  non-treaty  Indians.  I  found  that 
at  first  there  were  but  comparatively  few  of  them,  and  they  said  at  the 
ratification  of  the  treaty  that  the  government  never  meant  to  fulfill  its 
stipulations ;  that  the  white  man  had  no  good  heart,  &c.,  &c. 

And  as  time  passed  on  these  assertions  were  verified  to  some  extent 
by  the  failure  on  the  part  of  the  government  to  build  the  churches, 
school-houses,  mills  at  Kamia,  and  %nce  and  plow  their  lands,  as  pro- 
vided by  treaties  of  1859  and  1863,  until  many  of  the  Indians  of  the 
treaty  side  are  beginning  to  feel  sore  on  account  of  such  failure.  These 
arguments  are  continually  being  used  by  the  non-treaty  party,  and  are 
having  great  weight,  being  supported  as  they  are  by  the  stubborn  facta. 

The  boundary  line  has  not  yet  been  surveyed,  as  provided  by  treaty 
stipulations.  This  is  the  cause  of  mujch  trouble,  from  the  fact  that  there 
ar#  many  white  men  living  near  where  the  line  is  supposed  to  be,  who 
abuse  the  Indians  and  treat  them  badly.  The  Indians  then  come  to  me 
and  make  complaint,  and  ask  me  to  make  the  white  man  leave  their 
country.  I  cannot  decide  as  to  whether  these  men  are  on  or  off  this 
reservation,  and  the  only  thing  I  can  do  is  to  promise  that  the  white 
man's  heart  shall  be  better,  and  thus  the  matter  will  rest  until  another 
disturbance  arises,  when  the  same  complaints  are  made  and  the  same 
answers  are  given  as  before,  t.  e.,  that  the  white  man's  heart  sliall  be 
better,  and  that  the  boundary  line  shall  be  surveyed.  If  this  boundary  line 
was  surveyed,  then  all  parties  would  understand  themselves,  and  things 
would  go  smoothly  on. 

These  Indians  boast  with  great  pride  that  they  as  a  nation  never  shed 
a  white  man's  blood,  but  the  government  has,  through  its  agents,  been 
so  dilatory  in  fulfilling  its  treaty  stipulations,  and  agents  have  promised 
so  often  that  all  the  stipulations  of  the  treaties  would  soon  be  falfille*!, 
and  to  so  little  purpose,  that  these  Indians  do  not  believe  that  an  agent 
can  or  will  tell  the  truth. 

I  told  them  at  Kamia  that  T  was  going  to  put  up  their  mill  for  them. 
They  said  in  reply  that  other  agents  had  told  them  so  many  years  ago. 

I  hope  that  I  can  get  the  mill  so  far  along  as  to  grind  their  com  be- 
fore the  winter  is  so  far  advanced  as  to  stop  the  work. 

I  do  not  see  that  much  reformation  has  been  effected  in  attempting 
to  tejich  these  Indians  to  abandon  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors,  for, 
so  far  as  my  experience  extends  in  this  direction,  I  am  convinced  that 
they  will  drink  anything  that  will  intoxicate,  whenever  and  wherever 
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they  can  get  it,  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  only  way  to  stop  the  use 
of  it  by  the  Indians  is  to  stop  the  sale  of  it  by  the  whites.  This  seems 
to  be  very  difficult  to  do,  as  most  of  the  traders  and  squatters  through 
the  country,  and  the  merchants  of  Lewiston  and  adjacent  towns  sur- 
rounding the  reservation,  have  been  permitted  to  engage  in  it  without 
an  effort  being  made  to  prosecute  them  for  it.  The  fact  is,  that  most  all 
of  the  traders  and  squatters  on  land  adjacent  to  the  reser^^ation  are 
either  engaged  in  the  traffic  themselves,  or  lend  their  sympathies  to 
those  who  are,  so  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  convict  one  of  the 
offenders  when  tried,  as  the  jury  is  composed  of  the  same  class  of  men 
as  the  party  arraigned. 

If  such  cases  could  b6  made  to  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  mili- 
tary court,  these  offenses  would  cease  at  once,  and  infractions  of  this 
law  would  soon  be  numbered  among  the  things  that  were. 

Of  the  products  of  the  farms  I  have  but  little  to  say.  The  corn,  wheat, 
oats,  and  potato  crops  have  proved  but  about  onefourth  of  the  usual 
yield.  This  is  the  result  of  a  protracted  drought,  for  I  think  that  there 
have  been  about  the  usual  number  of  acres  sown  and  planted,  and  as  a 
consequence  there  must  be  great  suffering  among  many  of  them  dur- 
ing the  coming  winter  if  they  do  not  get  assistance  from  some  source 
outside  of  their  own  means. 

The  crops  at  the  agency  are  but  little  better  than  a  failure,  owing  to 
the  same  cause  of  failure  in  crops  of  the  Indians,  the  severe  drought. 
But  this  effect  might  have  been  avoided  by  a  timely  attention  to  irri- 
gation, for  here  at  the  agency  the  means  of  irrigaticm  are  present  and 
ample ;  every  acre  of  land  may  be  covered  by  water  from  mill-race  and 
adjacent  springs. 

The  products  of  the  agency  farm  will  not  be  more  than  one  hundred 
bushels  of  wheat,  tliirty  bushels  of  corn,  and  perhaps  one  hundred 
bushels  of  potatoes.  I  have  cut  and  stacked,  since  my  arrival  here, 
about  fifty  tons  of  hay,  of  an  inferior  quality  of  wild  grass,  and,  owing 
to  the  drought,  short  and  dry.  I  shall  have  to  purchase  perhaps  si»ty 
or  seventy  tons  more,  in  order  to  have  sufficient  amount  to  feed  the 
horses,  oxen,  cows,  and  young  cattle  on  hand  during  the  coming  winter. 
We  cannot  depend  upon  grazing,  for  all  grass  is  now  dead  and  dry,  and 
worthless  as  feed. 

There  was  a  school  opened  here  on  the  27th  of  October,  1868,  in  one 
of  the  agency  buildings,  with  but  fifteen  scholars,  which  in  itself  was 
very  discouraging  to  start  with,  but  in  the  course  of  the  term  the  num- 
ber of  scholars  increased  to  twenty-four,  which  inspired  all  interested 
with  some  hope  of  future  success ;  but  during  the  month  of  January  fol- 
lowing, the  small-pox  made  its  appearance  in  Lewiston,  and  as  a  precau- 
tion the  school  was  closed.  The  attendance  was  good,  the  average  daily 
being  seventeen.  Eventually  the  excitement  passed  and  school  reopened 
on  the  25th  of  April  with  forty  one  scholars  in  attendance,  who  evinced 
great  interest  in  their  studies.  This  term  closed  on  the  23d  of  July,  the 
average  daUy  attendance  being  thirty- two.  This  will  compare  very  favor- 
ably with  many  schools  in  the  towns  and  villages  of  the  West :  and  were 
it  not  for  the  difficulty  with  which  the  teacher  is  able  to  make  himself 
understood  by  his  scholars,  there  would  be  good  progress  made;  for  they 
seem  to  be  very  attentive  to  their  studies,  and,  as  the  result  of  personal 
observation,  I  am  of  opinion  great  good  might  be  derived  from  the  use 
of  "  lithographs"  of  the  most  familiar  objects,  with  the  names  of  the 
pictures  written  or  painted  under  them.  These  would  enable  the  teacher 
the  more  readily  to  make  himself  understood  by  the  scholars,  and  vice 
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The  appropriation  for  pay  of  employes,  avS  i)er  5th  article  of  treaty  of 
June  11,  1855,  is  absohitely  insufficient.  Neither  mechanics  nor  farmers 
can  be  employed  for  that  amount  of  money,  especially  in  this  country, 
where  all  business  is  transacted  on  a  specie  basis. 

Accompanying  this  is  statistical  return  of  farming  and  farm  products, 
&c.,  for  the  year  1869 ;  also,  statistics  of  education  for  1869. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  W.  WHAM, 
Second  Lieutenant  U.  8.  A.j  and  Indian  Agent 

De  L.  Floyd  Jones, 

Colonel  U.  S.  A.,  and  Superintendent  Indian  Affairs, 

Boise  City,  Idahh  Territory. 


No.  74. 


Fort  Hall  Agency,  L  T.,  July  31, 1869. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor,  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  tlie 
department,  of  submitting  my  annual  report  on  the  condition  of  Indians 
under  my  charge. 

The  Boise  and  Bruneau  Shoshones  and  a  portion  of  the  Bannacks  I 
had  encamped  on  the  Boise  Eiver  until  my  depjMture  for  Fort  Hall, 
numbering  as  follows:  Boise  Shoshones, 300;  Bruneau  Shoshones, 850; 
Bannacks,  150. 

The  winter  camp  was  very  unpleasant ;  the  best,  however,  to  be  found  • 
in  order  to  keep  them  from  coming  in  contact  with  the  whites.  Their 
greatest  difficulty  was  wood.  The  settlers  had  taken  up  their  country 
wherever  wood  was  to  be  found,  and  would  not  i)ermit  them  to  cut  any; 
hence  they  suflFered  and  made  many  comi)laints ;  also  the  want  of  warm 
clothing. 

The  measles  broke  out  among  them  and  many  died  of  that  disease. 
They  had  medical  attendance,  but  their  exi>osed  condition,  however, 
made  it  difficult  of  cure,  and  many  refusing  to  take  such  medicine  as 
the  physician  prescribed,  the  disease  regained  with  them  for  months. 

Under  instructions  from  the  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs,  dattni 
December  2, 1868, 1  started  for  the  Fort  Hall  country.  On  the  road  1  met 
several  bands  of  Shoshones  and  Bannacks.  I  stated  the  desire  of  tbe 
government  to  place  them  on  a  reservation  at  Fort  Hall,  early  in  the 
spring.  They  promised  me  to  be  at  convenient  i)oint«  on  the  road  and 
accompany  me  to  their  new  home.  • 

Under  instructions  from  the  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs^  dated 
February  26,  1869,  to  remove  the  Boise  and  Bruneau  Shoshones  and 
Bannaeks  to  the  Fort  Hall  reservation,  on  the  13th  of  March  I  started 
with  the  Indians,  taking  the  overland  road,  crossing  at  Clark's  Ferry,  on 
Snake  Eiver,  with,  a  detachment  of  the  Twenty-third  Infantry,  two 
wagons,  belonging  to  the  Indian  department,  and  freight  teams  with 
subsistence,  &c.,  &c. 

The  weather  was  extremely  severe  and  I  could  only  travel  a  short 
distance  per  day.  Many  of  the  Indians  whom  I  had  met  in  December 
joined  me  on  the  road.  I  arrived  at  Fort  H9.II  on  the  13th  of  April,  it 
yet  storming,  and  took  possession  of  the  buildings  belonging  Mr.  J.  Q. 
Shirley,  with  his  consent.  They  are  good  and  valuable  buildings,  and 
must  necessarily  belong  to  the  I'eservation. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Paul,  the  reservation  farmer,  immediately  selected  ground 
and  commenced  putting  in  a  crop  with  every  success ;  the  grasshoppers 
have,  however,  nearly  destroyed  it.  I  respectfully  refer  you  to  his  report 
accompanying  this. 
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On  the  24th  of  April,  I  contracted  for  the  erection  of  two  buildings, 
one  twenty  by  forty  feet,  for  store-house  and  agent ;  one  eighteen  by 
fifty  feet,  for  employes  at  lioss  Fork — the  point  selected  for  farming ; 
which  were  completed  by  the  contractor,  Mr.  J.  P.  Gibson,  in  a  work- 
manlike manner,  complying  in  every  respect  with  contract ;  which  were 
accepted  by  me. 

1  have  also  purchased  seventy-two  head  of  stock  cattle  of  a  superior 
class,  at  reasonable  prices ;  they  are  young  and  some  broke  to  work. 

Taggee,  head  chief  of  the  Bannacks,  with  other  head  chiefs  and  head 
men,  with  five  hundred  Bannack  Indians,  came  in  from  their  bufialo 
hnnt,  via  Fort  Bridger,  Washington  Territory',  on  their  return  from  the 
Wind  River  country,  and  while  encamped  with  the  Eastern  Shoshones 
were  attacked  by  the  Sioux,  and  twenty-nine  of  the  Bannacks  and  Sho- 
shones killed. 

Taggee,  si)eaking  for  his  nation,  desires  to  remain  on  this  reservation, 
which  is  their  country.  The  treaty  made  with  the  Eastern  Shoshones 
and  Bannacks  at  Fort  Bridger,  Washington  Territory,  July  3,  1868,  to 
which  they  were  a  party,  makes  them  anxious  to  meet  some  one  author- 
ized by  the  United  States  to  talk  with  them,  that  he  and  his  nation 
may  know  the  desire  of  the  government  and  faithfully  comply  with  any 
agreement  made,  and  call  this  their  country  and  permanent  home. 

I  resx)ectfully  recopamend  that  some  one  authorized  be  sent  to  treat 
with  these  Indians,  and  Pocatello,  head  chief  of  the  Shoshones,  two  hun- 
dred of  which  are  at  this  agency. 

This  reservation  is  most  favorably  situated  for  the  Indians,  the  rivers 
Snake,  Pont  ^Neuf,  Ross  Fork,  and  Blackfoot  abound  in  fish,  and  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year  with  game  in  the  mountains. 

The  Fort  Hall  bottom  is  the  best  grazing  countrj'^  on  the  coast,  and 
any  amount  of  hay  can  be  cut. 

With  the  natural  advantages  and  good  management  on  the  part  of 
the  agent  it  will  at  no  distant  day  be  the  pride  and  boast  of  the  depart- 
ment and  of  Idaho  Territory. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  vour  obedient  servant, 

CHAS.  F.  POWELL, 
United  States  Special  Indian  Agent^  Fort  Hall  Agency^  L  T. 

Hon.  E.  S.  Parkeb, 

Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


No.  76. 


Office  Foet  Hall  Agency,  Idaho^  August  30, 1869. 

Colonel.  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  annual  report  of 
the  condition  of  Indian  affairs  on  this  reservation. 

In  obedience  to  General  Orders  I^o.  49,  Headquarters  of  the  Army, 
Adjutant  General's  Office,  dated  Washington,  May  7, 1869  ^instructions 
from  the  honorable  Commissioner  Indian  Affairs,  dated  Washington, 
June  11  and  19, 1869,  and  ^instructions  from  your  office  dated  July  26, 
1S69, 1  arrived  here  July  30,  relieved  Mr.  Charles  F.  Powell,  and  assumed 
charge  of  the  agency  July  31,  1869. 

The  number  of  Indians  located  on  this  reservation,  as  near  as  I  have 
been  able  to  ascertain,  is  eleven  hundred,  divided  into  several  smaU 
bands,  viz :  Bannacks,  600;  Boise  Shoshones,  200;  Bruneau  Shoshones, 
100 ;  Western  Shoshones,  200. 
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The  chiefs  of  these  bands  have  visited  me;  they  seem  well  disposed, 
and  pleased  with  the  idea  of  the'  government  making  this  a  permanent 
home  for  them. 

Of  the  different  bands  the  Bannacks  are  the  most  athletic,  energetic, 
and  industrious,  and  they  have  a  considerable  number  of  ponies  and  are 
fond  of  hunting.  Taggee,  their  head  chief,  came  in  on  the  7th  instant,  with 
eight\^  of  his  band,  for  a  supply  of  rations,  of  which  I  issued  a  reasonable 
quantity,  preparatory  to  going  on  their  usual  winter's  buftalo  hunt. 
Taggee  said  he  hoped  this  would  be  the  last  time  they  would  have  to 
resort  to  the  buffalo  country  ;  that  when  they  returned  in  the  spring,  he 
wanted  his  people  to  settle  down  to  the  pursuits  of  civilized  life ;  that  he 
wanted  they  should  have  houses,  become  farmers,  and  live  more  like 
white  folks.  He  is  a  party  to  a  treat^^  made  at  Fort  Bridger,  Utah 
Territory,  July  3,  1868,  with  the  Shoshones  and  Bannacks,  and  is 
greatly  troubled  for  fear  the  government  will  oblige  him  to  settle  on  the 
Shoshone  reservation.  This,  Fort  Hall,  he  said  was  his  country  and  he 
desired  to  remain  here ;  he  is  anxious  to  meet  some  representative  of 
the  government  who  can  positively  assure  him  he  will  not  be  removed 
from  here,  also,  that  the  presents  he  annually  receives  at  Fort  Bridger 
be  sent  to  this  agency  for  distribution. 

The  Boise,  Bruneau,  and  Western  Shoshones  are  A  very  destitute 
people ;  many  of  them  are  without  clothing,  coveriug  their  nakedness 
with  such  pieces  of  blankets  and  old  rags  as  they  can  pick  up  or  beg 
from  others  more  fortunate  than  themselves ;  their  children  are  in  a 
state  of  nudity.  They  are  outside  of  any  treaty  stipulation,  and  feel 
the  government  should  place  them  on  the  same  footing  in  the  way  of 
presents  as  other  Indians ;  indeed,  unless  some  provision  is  made  by 
which  clothing  and  blanket's  can  be  furnished,  I  fear  many  of  them  must 
perish  should  we  have  a  severe  winter. 

There  is  quite  a  desire  among  them  to  cultivate  the  soil  and  become 
acquainted  with  the  customs  and  manners  of  the  whites.  With  proper 
encouragement  I  have  no  doubt  many  of  them  would  soon  become  good 
farmers.  They  will  need  suitable  houses^  farming  implements,  and 
seeds.  They  also  manifest  a  great  interest  in  having  their  children  sent 
to  school  and  educated.  No  schools  have  as  yet  been  established,  from 
the  fact  there  are  no  buildings  for  that  purpose. 

The  buildings  on  the  reservation  consist  of  two  log  houses,  built  the 
present  year,  and  an  old  log  shanty  which  was  purchased  for  a  barn.  It 
is  worthless  for  such  a  purpose  as  it  is  not  in  the  proper  location,  and  18 
not  worth  moving.  Everything  in  the  way  of  buildings  pertaining  to  a 
well  appointed  reservation  is  needed  here.  There  is  an  abundance  of 
timber  on  the  place,  and  with  a  good  steam  circular  saw-mill,  with 
shingle  machine  attached,  for  sawing  it  into  lumber  and  shingles,  good 
buildings  could  be  put  up  in  a  workman-like  manner  at  less  expense 
than  rough  log  houses.  Being  a  practical  house  builder  myself,  I  feel  a 
pride  in  having  buildings  erected  that  will  be  an  ornament  to  the  reser- 
vation and  a  credit  to  the  government. 

As  this  report  only  embraces  the  time  I  have  been  on  duty  in  the  de 
partment,  for  a  complete  report  for  the  year  I  respectfully  invite  your 
attention,  in  connection  with  this,  to  the  aimual  report  made  by  my 
predecessor  the  31st  ultimo. 

I  am,  colonel,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant^ 

W.  H.  DANILSON, 
First  Lieutenant  U.  8.  A.,  and  Z7.  S.  Special 

Indian  Agent,  Fort  Rail  Agency ^  Idaho, 

Colonel  De  L.  Floyd  Jorras.  U.  S.  A., 

Superintendent  Indian  Affairs^  Boise  City, 
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MONTANA  SUPERENTENDENCY. 

No.  76. 

Office  Montana  Indian  Superintendency,  ' 

Helena,  Mont.  Ter.y  September  23,  1869. 

Sm :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  annual  report  of  the  superintend- 
ency  of  the  Indians  of  Montana^  with  the  accompanying  reports  of  agents 
for  the  different  tribes  in  my  district : 

I  reached  this  point  on  the  27th  day  of  July  last,  and  took  charge  of 
this  office.  The  territory  that  is  occupied  by  the  various  tribes  of  In- 
dians over  which  I  have  charge  is  so  extended,  and  the  facilities  of 
traveling  so  limited,  I  have  not  had  time  to  visit  all  the  different  tribes 
daring  the  short  space  of  time  I  have  been  in  charge,  and  have,  there- 
forcj  to  regret  my  report  is  not  as  full  and  explicit  as  I  should  wish. 
Besides  this,  I  have  not  received  reports  from  all  my  agents ;  some  of 
them  lately  reported  have  not  yet  reached  their  points  of  destination. 

ASSINABOINES. 

I  have  no  report  from  their  agent  in  regard  to  these  Indians.  They 
inhabit  the  northeastern  portion  of  the  Territory,  and  a  portion  of  their 
people  are  located  north  of  the  British  line.  Those  who  occupy  our 
,  country  permanently  muster  about  two  thousand  souls.  I  have  thrown 
in  contact  with  them  some  few  years  ago,  and  have  always  considered 
them  a  peaceable,  well  disposed  people. 

They  have  suffered  greatly,  years  back,  from  privation  caused  by  at- 
tacks from  more  powertul  tribes  of  Indians.  They  always  expressed  to 
me  a  desire  to  adopt  the  habits  of  the  whites,  and  were  anxious  for  some 
assistance  fix)m  our  government,  whereby  they  might  learn  to  cultivate 
the  soil.  I  think,  with  little  trouble  and  expense,  they  might  be  made  in 
a  measure  able  to  sustain  themselves.  I  believe  it  would  be  well  to 
remove  these  Indians  to  the  agency  lately  built  on  Milk  Kiver  for  the 
Gros  Ventres  and  Kiver  Crows,  provided  the  latter  tribe  should  move 
and  join  their  people,  Montana  Crows,  on  the  reservation  south  of  the 
Yellowstone,  for  they  are  not  friendly  with  these  Indians,  while  they 
are  with  the  Gros  Ventres. 

I  speak  of  this  also  with  a  ^iew  to  economy;  for  I  am  informed  there 
are  very  good  agency  buildings,  lately  erected  at  this  point,  large  enough 
to  supply  the  immediate  wants  of  both  bands  of  Indians. 

BANNACKS 

Are  a  very  small  tribe  of  Indians,  not  mustering  over  five  hundred 
Kouls.  They  claim  the  southwestern  portions  of  Montana  as  their  land, 
containing  some  of  the  richest  portions  of  the  Territory,  in  which  are  sit- 
uated Virginia  City,  Boseman  City,  and  many  other  places  of  note.  I 
believe  it  is  the  wish  of  the  government  to  place  them  on  the  reserva- 
tion for  the  Snakes  in  Idaho,  near  Fort  Hall.  They  do  not,  therefore, 
properly  belong  to  my  superiutendency.  They  met  me  at  Fort  Ellis  and 
begged  me  to  allow  them  to  accompany  me  to  the  Yellowstone  country. 
They  were  in  a  deplorable  condition,  half  starved,  many  of  them  without 
lodges,  and  what  few  they  had  were  miserable  cotton  affairs,  which 
<*ould  hardly  stand  the  wind.  They  staid  with  me  a  few  days  on  the 
Yellowstone,  where  they  picked  up  amazingly  on  the  game  and  fish 
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that  abound  in  that  region,  I  gave  them  some  flour,  and  some  powder 
and  lead,  and  they  started  for  the  buffiilo  country,  telling  me  they  would 
overtake  the  Crows  and  hunt  with  them  till  winter.  These  Indians  are 
quite  intelligent,  and  many  of  them  willing  to  work.  They  boast  of  the 
fact  that  not  one  of  them  ever  shed  the  blood  of  a  white  man.  They 
would  be  x)leased  to  be  located  on  the  reservation  with  the  Crows.  I 
spoke  to  them  about  their  going  to  their  reservation  near  Fort  Hall,  but 
they  expressed  the  greatest  aversion  to  that  place ;  for  what  reason  I 
could  not  learn.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  something  will  be  done  to  assist 
them,  for  they  are  not  only  in  need  of  it,  but  are  as  deserving  as  auy 
Indians  we  have  in  our  country. 

BLACKFEET. 

The  Blackfeet  nation,  composed  of  Bloods,  Piegaus,  and  Blackfeet 
proper,  number  about  six  thousand  men,  women,  and  children.  They 
claim  the  section  of  territory  from  the  British  line  down  to  many  miles 
below  where  the  city  of  Helena  is  located.  They  have  made  treaties  by 
which  they  have  ceded  all  this  land  to  the  government,  and  confined 
themselves  to  a  limited  reservation.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  their 
treaty  was  not  ratified,  for  there  is  every  reason  to  fear  that  at  least  a 
portion  of  these  Indians  intend  to  make  war  against  the  whites ;  and  as 
the  rule  has  been  adopted  in  case  of  war,  that  Indians  disi>osed  to  be 
peaceable  shall  remove  to  their  reservations  and  remain  there  or  else  be 
treated  as  hostile,  these  Indians  have  no  reservations  to  go  to.  There 
is  a  large  number  of  the  Blackfeet  Indians  belonging  to  the  British  pos- 
sessions, who  permanently  reside  there. 

As  the  agent  appointed  for  the  Blackfeet,  Lieutenant  W.  B.  Pease, 
United  States  Army,  had  not  reached  here,  I  deemed  it  important,  owing 
to  the  threatened  hostilities,  to  place  some  one  in  charge  of  the  agency 
buildings  and  other  valuable  government  property,  and  therefore  em- 
ployed Mr.  F.  D.  Pease,  of  Montana,  for  that  purpose.  Mr.  Pease  has 
been  a  long  time  associated  with  these  Indians.  I  inclose  you  his  report, 
and  urge  that  some  steps  be  taken  as  soon  as  possible  to  arrange  present 
difftculties.  From  all  I  can  learn,  there  are  at  present  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  Indians  on  the  war  path ;  they  are  di\ided  up  into  small 
parties,  and  commit  their  depredations  on  the  settlers,  principally,  in  the 
section  of  country  in  the  vicinity  of  this  place  and  Diamond  City.  In 
most  cases  they  are,  so  far,  satisfied  with  stealing  and  killing  stock ;  yet 
several  citizens  have  been  murdered.  As  far  as  my  short  acquaintance 
will  allow  me  to  judge,  the  treaty  made  by  Mr.  William  I.  Oullen  with 
them  la«t  September  appears  to  be  as  good  as  can  be  made.  As  you 
already  know,  there  was  no  appropriation  made  for  these  Indians  hst 
year,  and  in  consequence  there  is  nothing  coming  to  them  this  year— 
not  even  their  usual  very  small  amount  of  annuity  goods. 

CEOWS. 

This  nation  is  divided  into  two  principal  bands,  known  as  the  Moun- 
tain and  River  Crows;  the  former  occupy  the  country  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Yellowstene,  and  the  latter  the  Upper  Missouri  River  coun- 
try. There  is  some  little  jealousy  existing  between  these  two  bands,  but 
not  of  a  serious  nature,  and  I  believe  it  will  die  out  when  they  are 
brought  tegether  on  their  reservation  on  the  Yellowstone.  The  agent 
for  the  Crows,  Captain  E.  M.  Cami>,  has  not  yet  arrived,  being  detaine<l 
on  the  Missouri  River  by  the  low  stage  of  water.    The  Mountain  Crows 
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number  by  the  last  census,  taken  in  1869, 1,953  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren. They  are  a  .very  warlike  race,  but  heretofore,  with  few  exceptions, 
have  been  our  friends.  They  have  been  for  many  years  at  war  witlx  their 
powerful  neighbors,  the  Sioux.  Of  late  years  the  Sioux  have  been  offer- 
ing them  every  inducement  to  join  them  in  war  against  the  whites,  but 
without  success.  It  is  greatly  to  our  interest  that  we  keep  them  so,  for 
should  they  join  the  Sioux  they  could  drive  out  every  settlement  in  the 
rich  valley  of  the  Gallatin,  and  give  our  government  an  immense  amount 
of  trouble.  I  have  just  returned  from  locating  their  agency,  in  compli- 
ance with  their  treaty  of  1868.  On  their  reservation  on  the  Yellowstone 
River  I  have  selected  for  them  a  locality  which  has  the  advantage  of  a 
fine  mountain  stream,  heavy  bodies  of  Cottonwood  timber  on  the  river, 
and  plenty  of  pine  timber  on  the  mountain,  seven  miles  back,  over  a 
thousand  acres  of  the*  best  meadow  land,  and  any  quantity  of  excellent 
farming  land.  I  set  men  at  work  erecting  their  buildings,  breaking  land, 
and  putting  up  hay,  and  have  got  their  steam  saw-mill  up,  but  1  was 
not  successful  in  meeting  the  Indians ;  they  were  very  many  miles  south 
of  me,  on  their  fall  hunt.  Tliey  left  word  last  July  they  would  meet  me 
the  10th  of  September  on  the  Yellowstone.  I  waited  for  them  as  long 
as  I  could,  and  sent  a  messenger  to  their  camp,  but  I  only  succeeded  in 
meeting  a  few  of  them,  when  1  was  compelled  to  leave  for  other  sections 
of  the  Territory.  I  shall,  however,  return  there  as  soon  as  I  can.  The 
treaty  made  with  these  Indians  is  very  liberal  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment, and,  if  justly  carried  out  on  our  part,  the  Indians  can  have  no 
grounds  whatever  of  complaint. 

The  lUver  Crow^  muster  about  two  thousand  souls,  as  near  as  I  can 
ascertain.  They  are  at  present  located  at  the  agency  built  for  them  and 
the  Gros  Ventres  last  year  by  Mr.  W.  I.  Culleu,  special  agent.  As  there 
is  no  agent  appointed  for  the  Gros  Ventres,  and  as  the  River  Crows 
have  not  yet  moved  to  the  reservation  on  the  Yellowstone,  I  placed  the 
agency  in  charge  of  Mr.  H.  S.  Reed,  of  Montana,  whose  report  I  inclose. 
I  regi-et  that  I  have  not  had  time  to  visit  these  Indians  before  making 
my  report,  but  am  well  acquainted  with  them,  having  met  them  some 
years  ago.  I  know  them  to  be  peaceable  toward  the  whites^  and  as  a 
tribe  disposed  to  do  what  is  right.  When  I  meet  them  I  think  I  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  persuading  them  to  join  the  Mountain  Crows  on 
their  rcvservation. 

FLATHEADS  AND  CONFEDERATED  TRIBES. 

These  Indians,  composed  of  the  Flatheads,  Kootenays,  and  Upper 
Pend  d'Oreille  Indians,  in  all  mustering  1,450  souls,  occupy  a  rich  sec- 
tion of  country-  in  the  northwestern  portions  of  the  Territory ;  but,  from 
the  report  of  their  agent.  Brevet  Major  Galbraith,  United  States  Army, 
which  I  herewith  inclose,  their  agricultural  operations  have  not  been  a 
success.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  by  proper  management,  this  will  be  reme- 
died. The  agent's  report  is  so  full  and  explicit  it  is  unnecessary  for  me 
to  report  farther  in  regard  to  these  Indians.  The  suggestions  made  by 
the  agent  in  regard  to  trying  the  experiment  of  an  agricultural  school 
to  he  established  I  intend  to  carry  out  with  the  limited  means  at  my 
disposal.  It  is  my  intention  to  leave  here  in  a  few  days  for  that  country, 
and  investigate  the  diflficulties  arising  between  the  Indians  and  the  white 
settlers  on  their  reservations,  and  will  make  it  the  subject  of  a  special 
report.    ^ 
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GROS  VENTRES. 

These  Indians  are  called  Gros  Ventres  of  the  Prairie  to  distinn^isb  them 
from  a  small  band  of  the  same  name  who  live  lower  down  the  MLss(mri, 
in  Dakota,  near  Fort  Berthold.  There  are  about  two  thousand  souls  in 
the  tribe — this  is  as  near  as  I  can  learn — and  are  located  on  a  re^^erra 
tion  on  Milk  Eiver.  They  have  had  agency  buildings  lately  erects  for 
them  on  this  river  about  seventy  miles  due  north  from  the  Missouri. 
Their  land  is  said  to  be  well  suited  for  agricultural  purposes,  bat  n<» 
appropriations  have  ever  been  made  to  break  land  and  cultivate.  I 
would  respectfully  urge  that  measures  be  taken  to  place  these  Indisins 
on  the  same  footing  as  other  tribes,  and  allow  them  to  receive  the  bounty 
distributed  by  the  government  to  other  Indians,  in  order  to  keep  the^e 
Indians,  who  have  always  been  friends  to  the  whites  and  at  peace  vith 
the  government,  in  the  same  i)eaceable  state.  The  treaty  made  with 
these  Indians  by  Mr.  W.  I.  Cullen  last  year  is,  I  am  informed,  satisfiic 
tory  to  these  Indians,  and  appears  to  me  as  good  a  treaty  as  can  he 
made. 

The  Eiver  Crows  inhabit  the  same  reservation  with  these  Indian\ 
but  are  not  on  the  most  friendly  terms.  It  is,  however,  the  intention  t<» 
remove  the  Crows;  that  will  leave  the  agency  to  the  Gros  Ventres, 
without,  as  I  have  already  suggested,  it  should  be  judged  best  to  move 
the  Assinaboines  there.  As  yet,  no  agent  has  been  appointed  for  thm* 
Indians,  and  as  it  was  necessary  that  some  one  should  be  in  charge  of 
the  agency  buildings  and  other  public  property  there,  I  employetl  Mr. 
A.  8.  Eeed,  of  Montana,  for  that  position.  His  report  I  have  the  honor 
to  enclose  you. 

Kearly  all  the  Indians  of  this  Territory  are  very  wild  and  uncivilized. 
Until  within  a  few  years  back  they  had  not  been  brought  in  contact  with 
the  whites.  But  emigration  has  been  gradually  filling;  up  the  rich 
valleys  of  this  country  with  towns  and  farms,  and  the  miners  bave  been 
pushing  their  way  into  the  mountain  regions.  In  consequence,  game, 
the  only  means  of  support  these  Indians  have,  is  becoming  scan»e  in 
certain  sections,  and  it  is  a  mere  question  of  time  when  all  this  conntr} 
will  be  occupied  with  a  scattered  population,  and  the  game  all  killed  m 
driven  oflf. 

The  country  is  undoubtedly  rich  in  minerals,  and  wherever  there  is  ai 
chance  of  procuring  wealth,  the  hardy  miners  and  pioneers  of  the  Ro<*ky 
Mountains  will  go,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  risk  thej'  may  rnu  of 
attacks  from  hostile  Indians.  The  Indians  are  not  blind  to  these  facts, 
and  they  are  becoming  daily  more  hostile  toward  the  whites.  Frequent 
raids  have  been  made  by  war  parties  on  the  most  exposed  portions  of 
the  settlements,  and  large  numbers  of  valuable  stock  have  been  driven 
off;  in  some  instances  citizens  have  been  killed,  but  as  yet,  this  has  not 
occurred  as  frequently  as  in  other  portions  of  our  country  where  thv 
Indians  are  hostile.  It  is,  therefore,  of  the  greatest  importance  that 
some  definite  arrangement  be  immediately  made  by  the  government,  by 
which  reservations  may  be  marked  out  for  those  tribes  who  have  not  jet 
any,  and  some  inducement  held  out  to  them  to  remove  to  and  remain  on 
these  reservations.  This  is  necessary  not  only  for  the  ftiture  welfare  of 
the  Indians,  but  for  the  protection  of  the  lives  and  property  of  the  citi- 
zens. 

The  present  policy  of  the  government  is  to  locate  Indians  on  reserva- 
tions, which  is  undoubtedly  the  very  best  policy  to  adopt.  Some  advo- 
cate the  policy  of  placing  all  the  tribes  of  Indians  of  a  certain  locality 
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on  one  large  reserve.  Nothing  could  be  worse  than  this  if  it  is  the  inten- 
tion to  civilize  and  Christianize  them,  for  among  some  of  the  different 
tribes  the  greatest  animosity  and  jealousy  exist,  and  they  would  be  in 
a  (*onstaut  state  of  warfare  among  themselves ;  the  weaker  tribes  would 
tlien  be  forced  to  leave  the  reservation  and  seek  a  home  far  from  it.  It 
is  no  more  than  just,  when  we  take  from  the  Indian  all  his  land,  that  in 
sele<*ting  for  him  his  reservation,  as  far  as  possible  we  should  consult 
his  wishes  on  the  subject,  and  in  his  wild,  uncivilized  state,  some  aid 
Hhould  be  extended  him  until  he  becomes  more  capable  of  supporting 
himself.  With  some  of  the  tribes  of  Indians  the  government  have  been 
ver>'  liberal  in  supplying  them  with  clothing  and  provisions  but  with 
other  tribes  they  have  not  been  so,  and  in  some  instances  tribes  that 
have  l)een  hostile  for  years,  and  sCre  still  in  a  measure  so.  receive  more 
favors  from  the  government  than  those  who  have  always  oeen  friendly 
and  harmless.  The  Iritlians  see,  this  and  believe  we  pay  the  more  powerfol 
and  warlike  tribes  to  keep  the  peace,  and  do  not  hesitate  to  say  openly 
it  iR  the  interest  of  a  peaceable  tribe  to  make  war  against  the  whites, 
so  that  they  may  be  as  liberally  dealt  with  by  the  government  as  their 
mcjre  powerftil  neighbors. 

Wliile  the  peace  policy  toward  the  Indians,  placing  them  on  reserva- 
tions, trying  to  civilize  and  keep  them  there,  is  the  most  humane,  and 
I)erhaps,  in  the  end,  the  most  economical  mode  of  dealing  with  them, 
yet  it  will  be  necessary  in  those  sections  of  country  occupied  by  wild, 
nneivilized  tribes,  to  have  a  sufficient  military  force  on  hand  to  check 
in  the  bud  all  hostile  acts  of  the  Indians,  and  this  would  be  much  more 
m  when  the  white  settlements  came  in  contact  with  them.  There  is  no 
Hection  of  our  country  where  this  is  more  plainly  shown  than  in  Montana. 
Besides,  this  Territory,  like  all  new  countries,  has  its  lawless  element 
that  requires  a  force  to  prevent  such  men  frrom  making  aggressions  on 
the  Indians.  * 

The  country  near  the  Powder  River  and  Black  Hills  is  occupied  by 
hands  of  Sioux,  some  of  them  openly  hostile,  and  all  of  them  more  or 
le*4  ao.  Although  these  Indians  do  not  belong  to  my  superintendency, 
yet  they  sometimes  occupy  land  in  this  Territory,  and  frequently  make 
It  the  tramping  ground  of  large  bands  on  the  war  path  against  the  whites 
or  against  different  tribes  of  Indians  in  Montana.  These  Indians 
are  a  |)erfect  nuisance,  and  until  they  are  subdued  we  cannot  hope  for 
jHTfect  jieace  in  this  Territory.  They  are  constantly  endeavoring  to 
indnce  the  young  men  of  friendly  tribes  to  commit  hostile  acts  against 
tlie  whites,  and  frequently  succeed,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  their 
^•hiefs.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  the  Crows,  who  as  a  nation 
are  friendly,  but  many  of  their  young  braves  side  with  the  Sioux. 

I  regret  to  have  little  to  report  to  you  in  regard  to  the  progress  made 
hy  my  Indians  in  civilization  and  agricultural  pursuits.  The  different 
tribes  composing  this  superintendency,  except  the  Flatheads  and  Pend 
dXheilles,  are  as  yet  too  wild  and  uncivilized  to  expect  much  from 
them  on  that  score.  Yet  I  hope  the  next  annual  report  made  from  this. 
!<Qperintendency  will  be  more  satisfactory  in  that  respect. 
With  much  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

ALF.  SULLY, 
Lieut  Col.  U,  8.  A.j  and  Supt  Indian  Affairs. 

Hon.  E.  S.  Pabkeb, 

of  Indian  Affairs. 
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No.  77. 

Missoula  Mills,  M.  T.,  September  27, 1869. 

I  herewith  beg  leave  to  present  my  final  report  of  the  Flathead  Indian 
agency. 

During  the  time  I  have  had  charge  these  Indians  have  been  peacea- 
ble, obedient,  and  well-behaved,  with  very  few  exceptions.  The  only 
case  of  any  note  was  their  attack  on  the  Piegan  tribe  at  the  crossing  (»t 
Sun  Eiver  in  February  last.  As  a  people  they  are  tractable  and  ol)e- 
dient.  At  the  attack  above  referred  to,  some  horses  were  stolen  which 
belonged  to  white  men,  and  were  mixed  with  the  Indian  horses  at  the 
time.  The  parties  owning  the  horses  made  application  to  me  for  their 
restoration.  I  sent  for  the  Pend  d'Oreille  chief,  gave  him  a  descriiition 
of  the  stolen  horses,  and  he  immediately  caused  them  to  be  surrendered 
to  me,  and  I  returned  them  to  their  owners.  I  mention  this  to  show, 
that  if  they  believe  in  the  representations  of  the  agent  in  charge,  they 
will  cheerfully  yield  compliance  to  his  orders. 

These  people  possess  strong  religious  feelings,  as  the  well-filled  and  com- 
modious church  of  the  reverend  Fathers  of  St.  Ignatius  Mission  on  evm 
Sabbath  testifies.  The  missionary  labors  of  the  reverend  Fathers  have 
not  been  in  vain,  for  many  of  them  are  exemplary  Christians.  1  may  here 
remark  that  the  labors  of  the  reverend  Fathers  have  been  very  aidaoas 
and  diflicult.  Poor  and  unaided,  they  have  established  their  mission, 
built  their  church  and  school,  and  maintained  themselves  solelv  bv  their 
own  exertion.  Not  only  this,  but  they  have  been,  at  the  same  time, 
priest,  physician,  and  benefactor,  to  these  tribes,  and  have  given  them 
largely  from  the  produce  of  their  own  industry  to  relieve  their  destitute. 
Still  more,  in  conjunction  with  the  noble  Sisters  of  Chaiity,  they  e<ia- 
cate,  clothe,  and  feed  the  orphans  of  these  tribes  without  fee  or  reward- 
save  the  miserable  pittance* of  twelve  hundred  dollars  a  year  given  them 
as  teacher  of  the  agency  school,  and  this  they  have  received  only  lor 
nine  months,  during  a  period  of  three  years.  Some  compensation  shoQl<l 
be  given  them  for  the  assistance  they  have  rendered  the  government  in 
civilizing  and  educating  these  tribes ;  for  without  their  aid  and  in- 
fluence, the  wrongs  inflicted  upon  these  people  would  long  since  have 
driven  them  to  war.  That  they  have  been  victims  to  gross  wrong  and 
fraud  I  will  cite  a  case  in  point.  Last  year  there  were  missing  from  the 
annuity  blankets  some  two  hundred  and  odd  pairs,  which  were  said  to 
have  been  stolen  from  the  bales  before  their  arrival  at  the  agency.  I 
took  charge  on  the  9th  of  October,  1868,  and  the  only  blankets  transferred 
to  me  as  annuity  goods  were  five  hundred  pairs  then  in  the  warehouse. 
I  found  one  hundred  and  thirteen  pairs  more  of  similar  blankets  np 
stairs  in  the  oflice,  of  which  I  could  obtain  no  information;  no  accoont 
was  given  as  to  how  they  came  there,  or  to  whom  they  belonged.  The 
circumstances  led  me  to  believe  they  were  a  part  of  the  missing  blanket.^, 
and  I  distributed  them  along  with  the  rest,  as  my  receipt  will  show. 
And  to  this  act  I  am  largely  indebted  for  the  confidence  and  obedience 
of  these  people,  who  understood  and  appreciated  my  conduct. 

The  Bitter  Boot  Valley  question  has  received  my  closest  attention. 
Some  change  has  taken  place  in  the  status  of  that  matter  since  my  last 
report.  I  have  conferred  with  nearly  all  the  Flathead  chiefs,  and  find 
them  willing  to  accept  the  present  situation,  and  accommodate  them- 
selves to  it.  I  have  advised  them  to  accept  the  following  settlement 
of  the  question  as  the  most  satisfactory,  viz :  That  the  Indian  title  to 
that  valley  become  extinct,  and  that  they  in  common  with  the  white 
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settlers  hold  the  land  in  their  possession,  and  acquire  title  in  the  same 
manner — with  this  difference,  that  they  receive  theirs  free  of  charge. 
This  appears  to  uie  to  be  the  simplest  and  best  mode  of  settlement;  let 
the  land  be  surveyed  and  title  given  them  the  same  as  other  citizens — 
tbe  only  difference  being,  that  the  government  remit  the  usual  price 
and  give  them  theirs  free.  By  doing  this  they  would  relinquish  their 
treaty  rights,  and  the  valley  be  thrown  open  to  settlement  and  the  matter 
adjusted. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  Pend  d'Oreille  tribe  and  Kootenays  still 
depend  upon  the  chase  for  subsistence.  The  buffalo  hunt,  their  main  de- 
pendence, becomes  each  year  less  reliable.  The  mighty  herds  that  once 
swept  the  prairie  like  a  whirlwind  are  fast  disappearing  before  the  onward 
strides  of  civilization,  and  the  mighty  engines,  the  locomotive,  and  tel- 
egraph, have  already  subdued  the  wilderness.  The  buffalo  grounds  have 
l)ecome  busy  centers  of  trade,  and  the  buffalo  hunt  passed  into  historj'. 
The  people  of  this  Territory  are  very  much  opposed  to  their  annual 
excursions  to  the  hunting  ground  because  of  the  conflicts  that  ensue. 
These  conflicts  beget  uneasiness  in  the  public  mind,  as  they  are  generally 
attended  with  horse-stealing,  drunkenness,  and  vagabondism,  and  as  a 
metware  of  public  safety,  ought  to  be  stopped.  So  long  as  they  are 
allowed  to  be  wandering  nomads  they  will  not  settle ;  but,  in  order  to 
stop  it,  some  provision  should  be  made  to  render  them  self-subsisting 
on  their  reserve.  To  accomplish  this  I  would  respectfully  suggest  that 
their  reservation  be  surveyed  into  lots  of  ten  acres  each,  and  one  each 
iriven  to  heads  of  families ;  that  the  agent  in  charge  be  furnished  means 
to  procure  twenty  yoke  of  work-cattle  and  yokes,  twenty  plows,  ten 
harrows,  forty  grain  cradles,  forty  each  of  shovels,  forks,  and  rakes ; 
also  seeds  for  planting  to  be  placed  at  his  disposal  to  be  used  by  the 
Indians  who  desire  to  settle,  and  also  means  of  subsistence  for  them 
\vhile  the  first  crop  is  growing.  I  would  als«  recommend  the  ]>urchase 
of  twenty  cow^s  to  be  lent  to  industrious  and  deserving  Indians  for 
merit.  This  would  cost  about  $15,000,  but  woidd  be  of  material  benefit 
to  them  instead  of  being  frittered  away  in  driblets  for  annuity  blanketst 
of  no  lasting  benefit  to  them.  If  necessary,  I  would  recommend  that 
the  entire  appropriations  be  exhausted  to  accomplish  it.  Unless  some- 
thing of  this  kind  be  done,  the  agency  is  only  a  foolish,  expensive 
fixture,  conferring  jio  i)ermanent  benefits,  and  its  existence  a  monstrous 
humbug. 

A  great  benefit  would  accrue  to  these  tribes  if  an  appropriation  were 
made  to  open  a  channel  through  the  upper  falls  of  the  Pend  d'Oreille 
River  into  the  lake,  so  as  to  let  the  salmon  come  into  the  lake.  The  falls 
an*  al)ont  twenty  feet  higli,  and  are  situate  in  Washington  Territory. 
hitelUgent  gentlemen,  who  have  examined  the  falls,  state  it  could  be 
done  at  an  expense  of  less  than  four  thousand  dollars.  The  opening  of 
a  narrow  channel  would  create  one  of  the  finest  fisheries  in  the  United 
States.    1  earnestly  recommeud  it  to  the  department. 

Ihuingthe  time  I  have  been  in  charge  I  have  strenuously  endeavored 
to  promote  settlement.  I  have,  on  every  occasion,  lent  farming  im- 
plements and  given  seeds  to  those  who  applied.  I  have  endeavored 
to  impress  ujwn  them  the  design  of  the  government  to  settle  and 
render  them  independent,  and  done  all  in  my  power  to  further  their 
interests. 

I  have  given  close  attention  to  the  school,  and  aided  it  to  the  full 
extent  of  my  ability,  and  I  am  happy  to  report  that  its  condition  is 
cmlitable,  considering  its  means.     Its  pro8i)erity  is  owing  chiefly  to 
47  i 
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the  industry,  economy,  and  ability  of  the  reverend  Fathers  and  Sisters 
in  charge,  who  deserve  the  highest  approbation. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted  by, 
Your  very  obedient  servant. 


Hon.  E.  S.  Parker, 

Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


M.  M.  McCAULEY, 
United  States  Indian  Agent 


No.  78. 


Flathead  Indian  Agency, 
JocJco  Reservation,  M.  T.,  (September  6, 1869. 

General  :  In  compliance  with  the  regulations  of  the  Indian  Bureau, 
I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  the  following  usual  annual  report  upon  the 
condition  of  Indian  affairs  within  the  limit  of  this  agency. 

On  my  arrival  here  the  29th  of  July,  1869,  I  found  Agent  M.  M. 
McCauley  in  charge,  and  on  the  31st  of  the  same  month  I  relieved  him 
of  his  duties  as  agent,  and  receipted  to  him  for  all  public  funds  and  prop- 
erty in  his  possession.  The  amount  of  funds  on  hand  which  was  turned 
over  to  me,  was  twenty-four*  dollars  and  thirty-nine  cents  (?24  39.)  The 
property  consisted  of  stationery  and  blanks,  carpenters'  tools  black- 
smiths' tools,  tinsmiths'  tools,  gunsmiths'  tools,  household  utensils,  agri- 
cultural implement,  building  material,  arms  and  ammunition,  stock, 
public  buildings  and  mills.  The  blanks  and  stationery  received  and 
now  on  hand  are  wholly  insufficient  to  properly  transact  the  business  of 
this  office.  The  carpenter,Jl)lacksmith,  and  gunsmiths'  tools  are  incom- 
plete sets,  and  not  at  all  adequate  to  perform  the  amount  of  work  re- 
quired to  be  done  at  this  agency.  An  entire  new  set  of  each  clasw  of 
these  tools  is  required.  The  agricultural  implements  are  m  the  same 
condition,  and  ought  to  be  replaced  by  new  articles. 

The  stock  consists  of  three  worthless  horses,  three  yoke  of  oxen — one 
yoke  of  which  is  good  for  nothing — two  cows,  and  a  number  of  hogs. 
The  horses  should  be  sold  and  replaced  by  two  good  serviceable  ones. 
There  should  also  be  one  or  two  pair  of  good  mules,  and  a  light  two- 
horse  wagon  for  work  about  the  agency,  and  for  hauling  supplies  from 
a  distance. 

The  agency  building  now  occupied  by  myself  is  a  small  log-house 
with  but  two  rooms,  and  not  in  any  way  suited  to  the  wants  of  the 
agency.  The  other  buildings — with  the  exception  of  the  shops,  which 
are  in  tolerably  good  condition — are  worthless,  and  were  built  years  a^o 
for  mere  temporary  occupation.  The  mills  are  in  good  order,  and  wtrv 
the  only  articles  of  real  value  on  the  place,  but  were,  as  rei>orted  in  my 
letters  on  this  subject,  bearing  dates  August  5  and  26  resi>ectively, 
destroyed  by  fire  on  the  night  of  the  1st  day  of  August 

Connected  with  this  agency  there  is  a  fai'm  under  fence,  containing 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  tolerably  good  fiirming  land, 
and  if  properly  tilled  and  cared  for,  would  be  more  than  sufficient  t«» 
furnish  all  the  hay,  grain,  and  vegetables  required  for  the  subsistence  of 
the  employes  and  for  forage  for  the  animals  belonging  to  the  place. 
There  were  planted  on  this  farm  last  spring  about  one  hundred  acrt^s  of 
wheat,  twenty-five  acres  of  oats  and  barley,  and  five  acres  of  vegetables 
and  garden  stufi^    In  consequence  of  the  careless  manner  in  .which  the 
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^iu  was  put  in  and  cared  for,  together  with  the  dry  season,  there  waa 
not  a  yield  of  the  twentieth  part  of  a  crop.  In  fact  I  deemed  but  a 
small  iK)rtion  of  it  worth  harvesting,  and  that  merely  for  forage  for  the 
animals  this  coming  winter.  In  consequence,  therefore,  of  the  failure  of 
tbis,  it  will  be  necessary  to  purchase  all  the  breadstuffs  required  for  the 
subsistence  of  the  agency  during  the  coming  winter,  spring,  and  sum- 
mer; a  small  amount  of  grain  will  also  have  to  be  purchased  for  forage 
tor  the  animals.  There  is  a  very  good  yield  of  vegetables  from  the  gar- 
den, all  that  will  be  required  at  the  agency,  and  some  to  spare  for  desti- 
tute Indians. 

The  different  tribes  of  Indians  constituting  this  nation — designated 
the  Flathead  nation,  with  Victor  as  chief — are  the  Flatheads,  Pend 
d'Oreilles,  and  Kootenay  tribes.    The  Pend  d'Oreilles  and  Kootenays 
reside  on  the  general  reservation  described  in  article  second,  treaty  10th 
July,  1855.    The  Pend  d'Oreilles  are  peaceable,  industrious,  and,  in  the 
main,  self-supporting.    Many  of  them  have  adopted  the  dress,  and,  in  a 
measnw*,  the  customs  and  habits,  of  civilized  people.    Taking  into  con- 
sidenition  the  little  assistance  they  have  heretofore  received  from  the 
povenmient,  it  is  really  surprising  what  advancement  many  of  them 
have  made  in  this  direction,  when  compared  with  neighboring  tribes. 
The  nuijority  of  these  Indians  still  rely  on  the  chase  for  the  principal 
part  of  their  subsistence,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  until  the  present 
/generation  passes  away  and  the  coming  one  steps  into  the  new  order  of 
things,  or  until  the  buffalo,  the  elk,  and  the  deer  are  to  be  found  in  this 
etmutry  no  more.    Then  will  these  wild  rovers  return  to  the  homes  of 
their  fathers,  as  did  the  boy  for  whom  the  fatted  calf  was  killed,  and  of 
necessity  and  through  the  example  of  those  who  remained  to  till  the  soil 
for  a  subsistence,  settle  down  to  the  plow,  the  hoe,  and  to  a  quiet  life. 
The  Kootenays  are  an  indolent,  thriftless  people,  too  cowardly  to 
fi^'ht,  too  indolent  to  work,  and  many  of  them  too  lazy  to  hunt.    The 
Uiajority  of  this  tribe  are  without  horses,  guns,  and  tents.    They  subsist 
during  the  spring,  summer,  and  fall,  upon  berries,  roots,  and  fish,  and 
during  the  winter,  those  who  are  too  poor  or  lazy  to  go  to  the  buffalo 
cduntry  obtain  their  subsistence  from  the  government  and  by  begging. 
The  Flatheads  make  their  home  in  the  Bitter  Root  Valley,  above  the 
L<>  L<K>  Fork,  and  are  the  wealthiest,  most  industrious  and  frugal  of 
tliKse  confederate  tribes.    Manj'  of  them  rely  wholly  on  the  products  of 
their  farms  for  subsistence,  but  the  majority  live  and  subsist  in  the  tall 
And  winter  in  the  buffalo  country.    In  consequence  of  the  failure  of  the 
eroiKs  of  this  tribe  this  year,  much  assistance  will  have  to  be  rendered 
its  ptH)r  and  destitute  this  winter.    They  were  quite  successful  in  their 
annual  fall  hunt,  and  are  tolerably  well  supplied  with  meat.    The  ques- 
tion of  their  valley  being  rapidly  settled  up  by  whites,  who  trafhc  in 
liipior  with  them,  and  the  question  of  their  removal  I'rora  the  Bitter 
U4)ot  Valley  to  the  general  reservation  in  the  Jocko  Valley,  will  be  the 
subject  of  a  separate  report. 

The  Pend  d'Oreilles  and  what  few  of  the  Kootenavs  went  to  the 
Imffalo  this  summer  were  not  at  all  successful,  in  consequence  of  the 
hostility  of  the  Blackfeet,  who  are  their  enemies,  and  in  whose  country 
they  Hcek  their  game.  These  two  tribes  lost  quite  a  number  of  horses 
ami  live  warriors  in  an  engagement  with  the  Blackfeet,  while  on  their 
lat<»  hunt  ill  that  country.  Unless  they  are  more  successful  in  their 
fall  and  winter  hunt,  they  will  be  a  heavy  tax  on  the  government  this 
<*oniing  winter. 

No  steps  have  ever  been  taken  for  the  establishment  of  an  agricultural 
Hchool,  ast  provided  in  Article  V,  treaty  of  July  16, 1855,  further  than 
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an  extended  correspondence  between  Agents  Charles  Hutching,  W.  J. 
McCormick,  ex  officio  superintendent,  Hon.  James  Tufta,  and  the  Hon. 
W.  P.  Dole,  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  under  date  of  October  l.'j, 
1864,  January  7,  1865,  August  24,  1865,  and  May  31,  1868,  to  wbich 
correspondence  I  respectfully  call  your  attention.    To  establish  a  scIumiI 
jsucli  as  is  recommended  bj'  Agents  Hutchins  and  McComiick  will  ne- 
cessitate a  heavy  expenditure  of  public  funds  without  any  previous 
knowledge  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  therefrom.    If  the  department 
conteraplatt^s  the  establishment  of  a  school  of  this  character,  I  would 
recommend  that  the  system  be  thoroughly  tested  before  it  is  put  into 
full  operation,  and  that  the  St.  Ignatius  Mission  be  used  as  the  medium 
through  which  to  so  test  it.    For  this  purpose,  let  there  be  set  aside  and 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  agent  a  sufficient  amoimt  of  the  "contingent'^ 
fund  to  subsist  and  clothe  an  average  attendance,  say,  of  thirty  jmpils. 
and  if,  at  the  end  of  one,  two,  or  three  years,  this  system  prove  a  8ucces.<, 
then  let  the  "Agricultural  and  Industrial  School"  be  established  and 
put  into  full  operation.    There  is  at  present  a  school  in  operation  at  this 
histitution  where  many  of  the  Indian  boys  and  girls  of  this  nation  aw 
instructed  in  the  elementary  branches  of  written  knowledge.    This 
school  was  first  established  in  1863,  and  has  been  as  fruitful  in  iisi  sm- 
cess  as  could  reasonably  be  expected,  considering  the  little  assistance 
it  has  received  from  the  government.    The  average  annual  attendance 
is  from  twenty  to  thirty  pupils.    The  girls  are  under  the  charge  of  tlie 
Sisters  of  Charity,  and  the  boys  are  instructed  by  one  of  the  Fathers. 

Article  V,  treaty  of  July,  1855,  provides  that  there  shall  be  erectetl  at 
suitable  points  on  the  reservation  a  comfortable  house  for  each  of  tiie 
head  chiefs ;  that  said  houses  shall  be  properly  furnished ;  and  that  ten 
acres  of  land  shall  be  set  aside,  plowed,  and  fenced,  for  each  of  thenn 
No  steps  have  ever  been  taken  in  this  direction. 

It  is  at  present  impossible  to  submit  a  tabular  statement  showing  the 
number  of  men,  women,  and  children  belonging  to  the  different  tribe* 
of  this  nation,  as  there  are  no  records  or  authentic  memoranda  on  file  iu 
this  office  by  which  to  be  governed  in  the  collection  of  such  statisti<*s. 
The  Indians  cannot  be  convened  for  such  a  jmrpose  until  their  auimity 
goods  arrive.  From  what  I  am  able  to  collect  of  this  information 
though,  I  make  a  rough  estimate,  as  follows:  Flatheads,  550;  Pend 
d'Oreilles,  700;  Kootenays,  200.    Total,  1,450. 

In  consequence  of  the  short  time  I  have  had  charge  of  this  agency 
and  my  inexperience  in  the  department  of  Indian  affairs  I  am  unable  to 
give  a  more  extended  report. 

I  forw^ard  herewith  the  following  papers  appertaining  to  duty  con- 
nected with  this  agency :  Report  of  superintendent  of  farming. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

ALVIN  S.  GALBBEATH, 
Brevet  Major  U.  8.  A.,  U.  8.  Indian  Agent 

Bvt.  Brig.  Gen.  Alfred  Sully, 

8uperintendent  Indian  Affairs^  Helena^  M.  T. 


No.  79. 


Gbos  Ventres  and  Riveb  Cbow  Agency, 

Augwt  12, 1869. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  this  my  first  annual  report  relative 
to  the  condition  of  the  Gros  Ventres  and  Kiver  Crow  Indians  under  my 
charge. 
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On  the  1st  of  October,  18G8,  in  compliance  witli  instructions  from 
Major  W.  J.  Cullen,  special  United  States  Indian  ag;ent  and  cominis- 
mmeTj  I  assumed  charge  as  acting  agent  of  the  Gros  Ventres  and  River 
Crow  ludian  agency,  then  under  process  of  construction,  and  located  ia 
the  Big  Bend  of  Milk  River.  On  my  arrival  at  the  agency,  I  found  the 
Indiaus  congregated  there  in  large  numbers,  and  they  were  well  pleased 
at  the  promptness  shown  by  the  government  in  fulfilling  their  treaty 
stipalations  by  the  erection  of  agency  buildings,  Indian  houses,  &c. 
The  first  consist  of  agent's,  blacksmith's,  physician's,  interpreter's, 
school,  ware,  carpenter's,  farmer's,  and  Indian  houses ;  also,  stockade, 
corral,  and  two  blockhouses.  The  location  is  well  adapted  for  an 
Indian  agenc3\  The  Indian  houses  were  all  occupied  during  the  winter, 
but  tempomrily  abandoned  in  the  spring,  for  the  purpose  of  hunting 
buffalo. 

I  was  furnished  with  cattle  and  farming  implements  for  opening  the 
government  farm,  and  had  forty  acres  of  land  plowed ;  but  no  provision 
having  been  made  for  seeds,  I  was  relnctantly  compelled  to  abandon 
the  project  for  this  year,  much  to  the'  chagrin  of  the  Indians,  many  of 
whom  were  anxious  to  remain  at  the  agency  and  assist  in  farming;  and 
from  my  knowledge  of  them,  I  am  satisfied  they  would  have  rendered 
valuable  assistance.  During  the  winter  1  was  supplied  with  a  liberal 
quantity  of  provisions,  which  I  issued  to  them  from  time  to  time,  when 
they  were  most  needed,  until  the  1st  of  May,  1869,  when  the  supplies 
were  exhausted.  The  prompt  construction  of  the  buildings,  and  furnish- 
ing these  Indians  with  subsistence  to  assist  them  through  the  winter, 
inspired  them  with  great  confidence  in  the  government,  and  none  re- 
?n»tted  having  made  those  treaties,  but  were  well  pleased,  and  many  of 
them  ready  and  anxious  to  settle  down  and  become  farmers.  But  the 
summer  has  nearly  passed  and  they  have  received  none  of  their  annui- 
ties promised  them,  and  they  are  fa«t  losing  confidence  in  the  govern- 
ment. Under  the  treaties  of  July,  1868,  made  by  Major  Cullen  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States,  each  tribe  was  promised,  annually,  for  the 
period  of  twenty  years,  the  sum  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  to  be 
exi)ended  in  such  useful  goods,  provisions,  and  other  articles  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  at  his  discretion,  might  from  time  to  time  de- 
termine.   Also,  certain  sums  for  the  support  of  physician,  farmer,  &c. 

They  have  been  anxiously  awaiting  the  arrival  of  their  annuities  and 
the  fulfillment  of  their  treaties,  but  they  are  now  becoming  dissatisfied, 
and  believe  they  are  not  going  to  receive  what  was  promised  them. 
They  are,  in  fact,  much  exasperated,  and  charge  their  agent  with  lying, 
and  the  government  with  obtaining  their  lauds  without  paying  for 
them. 

If  the  government  does  not  redeem  its  promises  to  these  Indians,  at 
an  early  (hiy,  it  will  be  impossible  to  control  them  and  arrest  an  Indian 
war.  Unless  I  can  be  furnished  with  some  provisions  and  goods  in  lieu 
«f  their  former  annuities,  it  will  be  difficult  for  me  to  prevent  them  from 
^•Jirrying  out  their  threats  to  join  the  hostile  Sioux  and  Arapahoes.  The 
^ri)8  Ventres  formerly  belonged  to  the  latter  tribe,  and  the  Crows  being 
on  intimate  terras  with  the  Sioux,  who  laugh  at  them,  and  say:  "Look 
at  us.  We  are  rich  and  ride  fat  horses  and  have  plenty,  while  you  are 
friends  to  the  whites  and  are  poor  and  have  no  horses.'' 

The  Gros  Ventres  are,  without  doubt,  justly  indignant,  owing  to  the 
jrovemment  having  made  two  treaties  in  good  faith,  both  of  which  have 
^n  totally  disregarded  by  the  government. 

Refi>re  closing  I  would  state  that  a  large  number  of  Assinaboines  have 
lived  on  this  reservation  witl^  the  Gros  Ventres  since  last  fall,  between 
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whom  a  strong  friendship  exists,  while  with  the  Crows  the  A8sinaboine.s 
ai'e  not  on  t^rms  of  friendship.  I  would  therefore  eaniestly  reeomineud 
tJiat  the  Assinaboines  and  Gros  Ventres  be  located  together  on  one 
reservation,  and  the  Crows  be  placed  on  a  reservation  by  themselves,  or 
with  their  kindred,  the  Mountain  Crows.  Accompanying  my  repi>rt 
you  will  find  estimates  of  supplies  for  the  3'ear  ending  June  30, 1871,  as 
per  instructions. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  8.  REED,  Acting  Agent 
General  Alfred  Sully, 

Superintendent  Indian  Affairs^  Helena,  M,  T, 


No.  SO. 


Blackfeet  Age:scy,  M.  T.,  Augmt  10, 18G9. 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my 
first  annual  report  and  accompanying  estimates  necessary  for  the  wel- 
fare and  improvement  in  the  civilization  of  the  Blackfeet  nation  of 
Indians,  under  my  charge.  I  assumed  charge  of  the  Indians  of  this 
agency  on  the  5th  instant.  The  agency  is  located  on  the  Teton  River, 
about  75  miles  from  Fort  Benton,  M..  T.  The  location  is  excellent  for 
farming  purposes,  wood,  water,  and  grass,  in  abundance.  Thebuildiujrs 
are  very  substantial  and  appropriate,  and  well  arranged  for  defeus**. 
The  chiefs  and  head  men  complain  bitterly  against  the  government  lor 
the  non-fulfillment  of  the  treaties  consummated  last  fall  at  or  near  Fort 
Benton  between  themselves  and  W.J.  Cullen,  special  agent  and  commis- 
sioner in  behalf  of  the  government,  under  the  direction  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  Statej:*.  They  express  a  willingness  to  be  located  at 
the  agency  and  live  m  their  houses,  upon  their  farms,  and  conform  id 
all  respects  to  the  conditions  of  the  treaty,  i^rovided  they  can  be  sop- 
plied  with  the  necessary  farming  implements,  animals,  seeds,  and  sub- 
sistence until  they  can  take  care  of  themselves. 

They  have  learned  that  the  late  treaty  has  not  been  confirmed,  and  it 
is  difiicult  to  explain  to  their  satisfa(;tion  why  such  is  the  c^tse,  tkey 
having  endeavored  to  keep  the  obligation  sacred  on  their  part,  jjrevent- 
ing  their  young  men  from  making  raids  upon  the  whites  in  retaliation 
for  indignities  committed  upon  members  of  their  tribe. 

The  country  south  of  the  Teton  River,  ceded  to  the  government  under 
the  late  treaty,  is  being  surveyed  and  fast  taken  possession  of  by  settlers. 
In  this  particular  alone  is  the  treaty  being  recognized  by  the  govern- 
ment. 

The  unfortunate  killing  of  two  white  men  while  herding  cattle  near 
Port  Benton,  on  the  17th  of  July,  by  Indians,  (as yet  unknown,)  in  retal- 
iation for  which,  some  irresponsible  bad  white  men  killed  four  Piegan 
IiKlians,  (belonging  to  the  Blackfeet  nation,)  two  of  them  notoriouslr 
bad  Indians,  one  a  harmless  old  man,  and  the  other  a  boy,  iMth 
have  been  among  the  whites  a  great  deal.  I  fear  some  trouble  may  ari^se 
ft'om  these  murders,  especially  as  it  now  appears  to  have  been  other  In- 
dians who  killed  the  two  white  men.  The  Indians  do  not  seem  to  care 
BO  much  about  the  killing  of  the  first  two  Indians,  but  they  are  exas* 
l)erated  over  the  killing  of  the  old  man  and  the  boy,  and  though  tLe 
chiefs  are  using  every  exertion  to  restrain  the  young  men  from  taking 
revenge,  which  usually  falls  upon  defenseless  persons,  innocent  of  the 
deeds  for  which  they  are  called  upon  to  pay  the  penalty,  I  fear  they  will 
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not  be  able  to  control  them.  In  reply  to  the  numerous  murmurin]gf8  and 
complaints  of  the  tribe  regarding  the  course  of  the  government  and 
indignities  committed  against  them,  I  can  only  make  poor  apologies, 
having  no  goods  to  make  presents  to  the  injured  ones,  as  is  their  custom 
when  wrong  has  been  committed. 

In  conclusion,  I  most  respectfully  but  earnestly  urge  that  their  cus- 
tomary annuity  goods  be  furnished  them  at  once  5  also,  owing  to  the 
scarcity  of  game,  that  they  be  furnished  with  beef  and  flour  to  subsist 
them,  in  order  that  they  may  be  pacified  if  possible.  Unless  this  is  done 
I  fear  the  malcontents  may  get  control  of  the  tribe  and  commence  hos- 
tilities before  the  department  at  Washington  can  be  made  to  realize  the 
critical  condititm  of  affairs,  and  the  entire  nation  be  involved  in  open 
war.  The  British  traders  and  half-breeds  have  long  been  trying  to  ex- 
cite them  to  war  against  the  Americans,  and  I  fear  that  now  they  may 
succeed  in  inducing  them  to  commence  hostilities,  their  object  being  to 
exchange  ammunition  and  whisky  for  their  horses,  robes,  furs,  and  in 
tact  everything  that  is  of  value  to  them,  at  enormous  profits. 
With  much  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

F.  D.  PEASE, 
Acting  Agent  for  Blackfeet  Indiana. 

General  Alfred  Sully, 

Superintendent  Indian  Affairs^  Helena^  M,  T. 


DAKOTA  SUPERINTENDENCY. 

^o.  81. 

Executive  Office, 
Yanctony  Dakota  Territory^  October  1,  1869. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following,  my  first  annual  re- 
port of  the  condition  of  Indian  affairs  in  Dakota  snperintendency : 

I  entered  upon  the  aetive  discharge  of  the  duties  of  my  office  on  the 
10th  day  of  April,  five  days  after  I  received  my  appointment;  and,  not- 
withstanding the  urgent  business  incident  to  my  induction  into  the 
arduous  duties  devolving  upon  me,  I  have  been  able,  during  the  limited 
IK»riod  I  have  been  in  office,  to  visit  many  of  the  tribes,  and  examine 
personally  the  conduct  of  the  Indian  service  of  the  agencies. 

PONCA  AGENCY. 

• 

I  found  the  Ponc^  agency,  so  far  as  relates  to  its  buildings  and  ap- 
pointments, in  a  fair  condition,  taking  into  consideration  the  recent  date 
of  its  removal  from  Nebraska  Eiver  to  the  Missouri ;  but  the  Indians 
were  in  a  state  of  comparative  destitution,  bordering  on  starvation, 
many  of  them  subsisting  solely  on  wild  roots.  Those  able  to  reach  Fort 
Randall  received  rations,  which,  however,  as  a  general  thing,  they  de- 
voured on  their  journey  back  to  the  agency,  bringing  little  or  nothing 
to  the  old,  the  young,  and  the  sick  of  the  tribe. 

The  agent  was  faithful  to  his  charge,  and  did  his  utmost  in  the  ex- 
tremity with  the  limited  and  insufficient  means  at  his  command. 

These  Indians  are  peaceable,  and  inclined  to  cultivate  the  soil;  and 
with  a  proper  outlay  and  encouragement  on  the  part  of  the  departiftent 
and  the  good  advice  and  example  of  their  agents,  this  end  will  be 
attained.  • 
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The  school  at  this  agency,  from  inismanagement,  neglect,  and  insuffi- 
cient appropriations  of  late  years,  has  been  abandoned,  and  I  respwi- 
fully  recommend  that  the  school  be  reorganized,  and  that  an  appropria- 
tion of  $2,500  per  annum  be  made  each  year  for  its  continuance. 

I  regret  to  say  that,  for  the  enlightenment  of  the  thirty-five  thottsand 
Indians  embraced  in  the  Dakota  superin tendency,  there  is  not  one  «cbuol 
in  operation. 

YANCTON  AGENCY. 

I  found  the  buildings  of  the  Yancton  agency  in  good  repair,  and  abont 
twelve  hundred  acres  of  the  soil  under  cultivation,  with  a  fair  pixKsiHHrt 
for  a  bountiful  harvest. 

These  Indians  entirely  failed  in  their  farming  operations  daring  the 
season  of  1867  and  18C8,  their  crops  having  been  blighted  by  drougbt 
and  eaten  by  grasshoppers.  In  fact,  the  devastation  was  so  great  that 
they  were  reduced  to  the  same  extremity  and  destitution  as  the  Poucas. 
So  deplorable  was  their  condition  that  numbers  of  them  were  ready  for 
an  outbreak ;  and  nothing  i)revented  them,  in  their  hunger  desiierA- 
tion,  from  joining  and  directing  the  hostile  Indians  on  tlie  war  jiath 
against  the  whites,  but  the  timely  arrival  of  fifty  head  of  cattle,  sent 
forward  by  General  Harney.  This  checked  them  in  their  determination 
until  the  provisions  so  promptly  furnished  by  the  Indian  Department 
arrived,  w^hich  convinced  them  of  the  good  faith,  care,  and  protection  of 
their  Great  Father  at  Washington.  I  consider  the  Yancton  agency  as 
an  objective  point  in  the  successful  solution  of  the  difficult,  if  not  doubt- 
ful, problem  of  revolutionizing  the  habits  of  the  Indians  of  this  sujier- 
intendency,  by  the  gentle  arts  of  husbandry  and  i>cace. 

Having  to  a  certain  extent  abandoned  the  chase  and  the  sjivagery  of 
nomadic  life,  and  devoted  a  portion  of  their  time  and  attention  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil  for  a  number  of  years  as  a  partial  means  of  snl>- 
sistence,  they  have  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  superior  benefits  whieh 
labor  confers  over  that  of  idleness  and  jwlveuture,  and  that  thrift  insures 
respectability  as  well  as  competency. 

Being  a  branch  of  the  numerous  family  of  Sioux,  with  whom  they 
visit  and  mingle  on  terms  of  the  most  peaceful  relationship ;  and  located 
as  they  are,  directly  between  the  wild  and  warlike  bands  of  their  great 
nation  and  the  frontier:  settlements  of  the  irresistible  advance  of  civili- 
zation, they  are  the  practicable  medium  for  reclaiming  from  savage  lite 
their  roving  and  bloodthirsty  brothers,  by  transmitting  to  them,  and 
inducting  and  disseminating  among  them,  the  modes  of  life  and  the 
rules.of  law  and  order  of  their  white  brothers  on  the  other  side.  In 
order  to  encourage  and  confirm  this  tribe  in  their  habits  of  industry,  in 
their  advancement  toward  a  higher  civilization,  I  resi>ectfully  recom- 
mend that  their  reservation  be  sur\'eyed  and  subdivided  at  an  early 
day,  with  a  view  to  the  settlement  in  severalty,  on  suitable  allotments, 
such  Indians  of  the  tribe  as  shall  have  shown  a  sufficient  progress  in 
the  art  of  the  care  and  cultivation  of  the  soil  as  to  entitle  them  to  such 
trust  and  to  the  confidence  of  the  government. 

WHETSTONE  AGENCY. 

About  one  thousand  of  the  Indians  under  the  care  of  the  Whetstone 
agency,  those  composed  mainly  of  seceders  from  the  Cheyeiine  and 
iSioux  bands,  have  long  been  associated  with  the  whites,  with  whom 
they  have  intetmarried  in  many  instances,  and  have,  to  a  considemWe 
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extent,  adopted  th^ir  habits  and  conduct  of  life,  are  anxious  to  extend 
tbeir  farming  operations. 

They  have  already  cultivated  four  hundred  and  fifty  acres  in  common, 
bat  being  of  different  bands,  they  wish  separate  tracts  for  tillage.  Their 
chiefs  are  decidedly  for  peace,  and  desire  the  removal  of  their  agency 
to  a  fertile  district  remote  from  the  Missouri  River,  away  from  the  influ- 
ence of  bad  men  and  the  whisky  traders  who  infest  that  great  thorough- 
fare. I  entertain  the  hope  that  during  the  coming  year  a  great  majority 
of  the  Ogallallas  and  Bruits  of  the  Platte,  embraced  in  this  agency,  will 
be  induced  to  follow  the  example  of  the  more  civilized  bands  with  whom 
they  associate. 

The  principal  disturbing  element,  however,  in  the  management  of  the 
agencies  established  by  General  Harney  at  Whetstone,  Cheyenne,  and 
Grand  River,  is  the  wild  Indians  who  have  been  brought  into  imme- 
diate contact  with  the  bands  of  their  tribes  who  have  been  educated  to 
the  restraints  of  reservation  life. 

CEOW  GREEK  AGENCY. 

The  buildings  at  Crow  Creek  agency  are  in  bad  repair,  and  it  will 
require  considerable  labor  to  render  them  equal  to  the  emergencies  of 
winter..  The  agency,  however,  is  well  supplied  with  the  other  necessary 
api>ointments,  and  with  a  surplus  of  work  cattle.  These  can  be  sold  or 
exchanged  for  other  stock  and  implements  better  suited  to  the  wants  of 
the  agency. 

The  Indians  are  peaceable  and  desirous  of  cultivating  the  soil,  and 
express  the  wish  to  make  an  attempt  to  live  like  the  whites. 

CHEYENNE  AGENCY. 

Aside  from  the  unruly  conduct  and  the  minor  depredations  committed 
by  some  of  the  Indians  of  Cheyenne  agency  in  their  impatience  to  se- 
cure their  annuity  goods,  and  while  waiting  for  their  arrival  and  distri- 
bution in  July  last,  the  Indians  of  this  agency  have  been  measurably 
quiet ;  and  although  composed  mostly  of  wild  Indians,  and  opposed  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  all  farmer  Indians,  they  have  not  thus 
far  committed  any  very  serious  outbreak. 

The  Two  Kettle  band  are  anxious  to  keep  their  treaties  inviolate,  to 
abandon  roving  life,  educate  their  children,  cultivate  the  soil,  and  foster 
peaceful  relations  with  the  other  tribes  as  well  as  the  whites. 

Too  much  consideration  cannot  be  shown  this  band  in  their  efforts  in 
that  direction,  and  an  allotment  of  land  should  be  apportioned  to  them^ 
separating  them  from  the  lawless  bands  from  whose  depredations  their 
farming  operations  have  seriously  suffered.  A  like  disposal  should  also 
be  made  of  the  Minneconjoux  and  the  Sans  Arcs,  by  locating  them  on 
separate  tracts,  as  there  seems  to  be  considerable  jealousy  existing  be- 
tween them. 

GBAND  BIVEB  AGENCY. 

The  Indians  of  the  Grand  River  agency,  comprising  the  four  bands  of 
the  Sioux,  the  Oncpapas,  Yanctonais,  Cut-Heads,  and  Blackfeet  Sio|ix, 
number  about  four  thousand  five  hundred.  A  part  of  these,  in  the  im- 
me<liate  vicinity  of  the  agency,  are  in  a  very  favorable  condition.  Their 
wants  have  been  well  cared  for,  and  they  give  promise  of  i)rai8eworthy 
Qouduct  ia  the  future.    They  are  anxious  to  follow  the  instructions  ot 
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their  agent  and  adapt  their  energies  to  the  good  work  of  8elf-8nb8i8teD(¥, 
and  desire  that  lands  be  allotted  them,  so  that  each  baud  may  occupy 
and  cultivate  a  sub  division,  separate  from  the  other  tribes. 

UPPER  MISSOURI  AGENCY. 

The  Indians  of  the  Upper  Missouri  agency  are  in  a  more  destitute 
condition  and  require  more  relief  and  encouragement  than  tliose  of  the 
other  agencies  of  this  superintendency.  Being  so  far  remote  from  the 
source  of  supplies,  and  being  almost  entirely  surrounded  by  wild  In- 
dians, viciously  hostile  to  civilized  modes  of  life,  the  eft()rts  of  the  agents 
have  been  attended  with  great  difficulties  in  their  attempts  to  carry  out 
the  instructions  of  the  department  in  the  management  of  the  agency. 
Many  of  the  Indians,  however,  are  not  only  inclined,  but  determined  to 
cultivate  the  soil,  in  spite  of  the  hostility  of  the  wild  tribes  about  them. 

The  annuity  goods  set  apart  for  this  superintendency  should  be  de- 
livered here  for  apportionment,  and  should  uot  be  started  for  the  a;;en- 
cies  for  distribution  before  the  1st  of  September  of  each  year,  and  they 
should  all  be  sent  on  the  same  boat,  taking  care  that  they  be  deliveml 
as  nearly  as  practicable  to  the  agencies  at  the  same  time,  to  be  distril)- 
uted  when  the  Indians  most  need  them,  viz.,  on  the  approach  of  cold 
weather.  This  will  prevent  a  useless  and  untimely  wear  and  tear  of  the 
goods  intended  for  winter  use,  as  well  as  the  squandering  of  their  an- 
nuities, to  those  harpies  who  hover  about  their  camps,  and  dogging  their 
footsteps  debauch  them  with  whisky  and  cheat  them  out  of  their  scanty 
supplies,  in  spite  of  the  vigilance  of  the  authorities.  And  for  the  fur- 
ther reason,  that,  by  thus  delaying  the  distribution  of  the  goods  to  such 
late  hour  in  the  fall,  these  Indians  who  are  disposed  to  commit  depre- 
dations by  the  hope  of  a  share  in  the  annuities  of  which  they  would 
surely  be  dei>rived  upon  their  first  act  of  rebellion  ;  and  thus  they  will 
be  held  in  check  until  the  winter  sets  in,  when,  forced  by  inclement 
weather,  they  will  be  drawn  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  reserva^ious. 

Much  confusion  occuiTcd  in  the  distribution  of  annuity  goods,  grow- 
ing out  of  the  changes  of  location  of  some  of  the  tribes.  The  duties  of 
the  agents  have  been  very  onerous,  and  in  some  instances  the  work 
seemed  impracticable. 

It  is  impossible  to  foresee  the  changes  that  are  liable  to  occur,  and 
anticipate  the  wants  consequent  on  such  changes — oftentimes  very  sad- 
den. It  is,  therefore,  imperatively  demanded,  by  a  successful  adminis- 
tration of  Indian  affairs,  that  a  surplus  of  stores  be  placed  on  de}K>sit  at 
a  convenient  distance  from  the  agencies,  for  quick  and  easy  transport- 
ation in  time  of  need,  or  that  the  superintendent  be  empowered  to  meet 
emergencies  without  delay  by  the  best  means  at  his  command. 

Indians,  like  children,  brook  no  delay ;  and  their  impatience  in  '^hope 
deferred,"  as  to  the  bare  necessities  of  life,  in  times  of  privation,  want, 
and  starvation,  often  urges  them  to  furious  outbreaks ;  and  whether 
they  subsist  on  reservations  or  by  the  chase,  successful  subsistence  can 
alone  keep  the  Indian  from  depredations,  for  the  reason  that,  with 
them,  necessity  knows  no  restraint. 

From  the  fact  that  the  Indian  holds  the  white  man  responsible  for  all 
his  present  woes,  as  a  usurper  of  his  country  and  his  rights,  he  is 
deemed  his  natural  prey  in  times  of  need,  and  the  incentive  of  gain  is 
sharpened  by  revenge. 

The  key  to  the  policy  of  successful  missionaries  among  savages  ha» 
been  the  perfect  subsistence  of  their  votaries,  in  the  supply  of  all  natu- 
ral wants  before  subjecting  them  to  the  teachings  of  the  Gospel    This 
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will  apply  in  fall  force  to  the  general  conduct  of  Indian  affairs.  And  I 
believe  it  will  be  found  to  be  true,  on  the  fullest  and  freest  investiga- 
tion, that  a  well-fed  Indian,  with  a  prospective  reward  for  honest  labor, 
fcill  work,  and  work  better  than  a  starving  one. 

Of  that  infernal  source  of  demoralization  and  ruin  of  the  Indian  race 
—the  liquor  trafi&c — I  have  no  suitable  language  at  command  with 
which  to  treat  the  subject;  and  were  I  the  most  violent  opponent  of  the 
policy  of  applying  the  war  arm  of  the  government  in  the  administration 
of  Indian  afl'airs,  I  would  make  an  exception,  and  recommend  that  mili- 
taiy  power  be  used  for  the  express  and  imperative  duty  of  driving  the 
liquor-trader  from  the  Indian  country. 

The  chiefs  hold  their  position  and  their  influence  over  their  tribes  in 
l)roi)ortion  to  their  powers  in  the  field  and  the  chase,  and  the  number  of 
scalps  of  the  enemy  is  the  bloijdy  record  of  their  greatness.  To  work, 
in  their  estimation,  is  degradation,  flt  only  for  women  and  cowards. 

As  soon  as  any  band  of  Indians  abandon  the  war-path  and  the  chase, 
and  congregate  on  a  reservation  for  its  tillage  and  the  arts  of  peace, 
their  chiefs  lose  their  influence  over  their  tribe,  and  become  powerless 
as  mlers,  drawing  upon  themselves  the  sovereign  contempt  of  their  wild 
and  warlike  brothers.  Taking  this  view  of  the  case,  I  consider  the  suc- 
cess of  the  agents,  in  consideration  of  the  limited  facilities  at  their  com- 
mand, as  worthy  of  the  highest  praise.  They  have,  indeed,  worked 
wonders  in  the  civilization  of  the  Indian.  If  a  system  of  rewards  can 
be  inaugurated,  by  the  establishment  of  honorable  position  in  their 
bands  among  the  farmer  Indians,  based  upon  meritorious  conduct  and 
tnie  greatness,  I  think  it  will  do  much  to  substitute  a  civil  for  a  warlike 
ambition. 

In  this  connection,  I  beg  leave  to  suggest  that  means  be  deviled  by 
which  allotments  of  land  in  severalty,  inalienable  except  to  an  Indian, 
or  governed  by  other  practical  restrictions,  shall  be  the  reward  of  those 
who  shall  successfally  accomplish  an  independent  subsistence  by  the 
labor  of  their  own  hands*  And  in  addition  to  this,  I  suggest  the  fur- 
ther reward  of  the  most  simple  and  useful  agricultural  implements. 
But  let  no  bribes  be  oflfered  to  them  to  keep  the  peace,  but  promptly 
and  liberally  reward  those  who  strictly  maintain  treaty  stipulations,  re- 
main on  their  reservations  and  practice  the  arts  of  peace,  without  fear 
of  punishment  or  hope  of  rewards  other  than  the  products  of  the  soil, 
that  come  of  the  sweat  of  their  brows. 

A  foolish  and  evil  custom  has  obtained  to  some  extent  among  the 
agencies — that  of  retiring  agents  presenting  the  Indians  with  the 
effects  of  the  agencies,  in  whole  or  part.  This  practice  has  worked 
much  harm,  stultifying  the  eflforts  of  the  incoming  agent  in  his  endeav* 
ors  to  secnre  the  confidence  of  the  Indians,  who  depreciate  his  service 
and  magnify  the  good  qualities  of  the  retiring  agent.  I  shall  endeavor 
to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  this  evil,  if  possible,  and  suggest  that  .the 
most  stringent  rules  bo  adopted  in  regard  to  it. 

I  indulge  the  hope  that  these  people  will,  in  time,  with  proper  facili- 
ties and  encouragement,  become  self-sustaining.  As  one.  placed  in 
charge  of  their  interests,  and  with  a  view  to  secure  this  great  end,  I 
shall  use  my  best  exertions,  consistent  with  the  strictest  economy,  to 
promote  their  welfare  and  to  advance  them,  by  all  peaceful  and  appro- 
priate means,  to  the  material,  intellectual,  and  moral  condition  of  civili- 
zation. I  shall  not  by  lavish  supplies,  nor  by  a  relaxation  of  active  effort, 
encourage  a  relapse  into  idleness  and  savage  life,  but  do  all  in  my  power 
to  prevent  suffering,  by  supplying  their  wants  from  the  public  stores, 
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when  their  crops  have  been  blasted,  and  make  up  to  them  the  deficien- 
cies which  their  honest  labor  failed  to  provide. 

I  cannot  commend  in  fitting  terms  the  management  of  Indian  afimrs 
by  the  joint  administration  of  civil  and  military  authorities.  The  sala 
tary  effects  of  the  present  policy  is  plaiuly  apparent,  and  the  peacel'nl 
evidence  of  its  workings  is  easily  to  be  seen  in  the  almost  peifw^t  sub- 
ordiuation  of  the  tribes,  in  the  efficient  action  and  the  prompt  obedieDce 
to  orders  of  the  agents  and  employ<^s,  in  their  firm  but  just  treatment  of 
the  Indians  under  their  charge.  And  I  am  fully  convinced  that  my 
success  in  the  administration  of  Indian  affairs  in  this  superintendeDcy, 
under  this  system,  will  only  depend  upon  the  prompt  fiilfillment,  to  the 
strictest  letter  of  the  bond,  of  the  treaty  stipulations  with  the  Indiaus  oa 
the  part  of  the  government. 

It  would  be  supererogation  on  my  ^rt  to  offer  in  this,  my  first  an- 
nual report,  any  suggestions  as  to  the  general  management  of  the  Indian 
tribes — a  great  work,  with  which  you  are  perfectly  familiar,  and  full? 
adequate  to  accomplish.  The  suggestions  and  recommendations  that  I 
have  submitted  are  such  as  have  been  forced  upon  my  recognition  by 
the  exigencies  of  the  service  during  my  brief  term  of  oflice,  and  which 
I  deem  it  my  duty  to  present  for  your  consideration. 

I  respectfully  refer  you,  for  all  matters  in  detail  relating  to  the  agen- 
cies, to  the  annual  reports  of  the  agents  in  charge. 
Very  respectfuUy,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  A.  BURBANK, 
Governor  and  ex  officio  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairt. 

Hon.  E.  S.  Parker, 

Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


No.  82. 


Yancton  Agency,  D.  T.,  June  9, 1869. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  orders  from  the  honorable  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs,  I  submit  the  following  a$  my  final  report  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Yancton  Sioux  Indians,  who  have  been  under  my  charge  for 
the  pa«t  four  years.  1  must  be  pardoned  if  I  take  to  myself  some  small 
credit  for  the  advancement  these  Indians  have  made  within  that  \wnod 
in  the  arts  of  civilization  and  peace.  I  found  them  four  years  ago  the 
1st  day  of  last  May  a  wild,  untutored  horde  of  savages,  in  a  state  of 
ipost  abject  destitution  and  poverty.  I  leave  them  to-day  surrouniW 
with  twelve  hundred  acres  of  growing  crops,  with  teams,  wagons,  plows, 
and  various  agricultural  implements  to  carry  on  their  large  plantation, 
besides  a  large  herd  of  cows  and  calves,  (originally  three  hundred  cows,) 
purchased  and  paid  for  out  of  their  annuities,  about  two  years  since.  I 
found  them  unwilling  to  do  any  kind  of  work ;  it  being,  in  accordance 
with  their  customs  and  traditions,  a  great  disgrace  for  a  man  to  do  any 
manual  or  menial  labor.  Indeed  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that 
a  few  of  them  could  be  induced  to  assist  in  carrying  on  the  farm.  To  day 
our  greatest  trouble  is  to  decide  which  of  the  many  applicants  for  labor 
are  entitled  to  the  preference,  the  places  and  the  pay.  They  have  leanie<l 
that  labor  brings  its  reward,  and  honor  instead  of  disgrace. 

Through  the  energy  and  industry  of  rtiy  head  farmer  (whom  I  left 
in  charge  when  I  went  to  Washington  last  winter)  and  the  other 
employes  on  this  agency,  I  am  able  to  report  to  you  that  all  of  our  vast 
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fields  were  plowed  and  planted  in  good  season  this  spring.  The  corn 
i«  all  up  and  promises  well,  althoagh  some  of  it  had  to  be  replanted  in 
consequence  of  the  blackbirds,  who  pulled  up  much  of  the  first  planting, 
but  whose  depredations  were  prevented  a  second  time  by  the  vigilance 
of  the  ludiaus,  who  kept  constant  watch,  each  over  his  allotted  patch, 
until  the  com  was  far  enough  advanced  for  it  to  be  out  of  the  power  of 
the  birds  to  injure. 

There  has  nothing  of  especial  interest  transpired  on  this  agency  since 
January  last,  except  the  killing  of  the  cattle,  both  oxen  and  cows  be- 
louffing  to  the  agency,  by  the  Indians.  These  Indians  have  always 
been  very  much  dissatisfied  since  the  purchase  of  these  cows,  because 
they  were  not  turned  over  to  them,  or  distributed. among  them.  They 
killed  a  great  many  the  first  winter,  but  have  killed  more  the  last; 
even  as  I  write,  June  9,  the  wqrd  has  just  come  in  from  the  herd  that 
tliey  killed  last  night  several  cows  and  calves.  About  the  20th  of  last 
January,  in  compliance  with  the  demand  of  all  the  chiefs  and  headmen 
of  the  Yancton  tribe  in  council,  I  started  for  Washington,  instructed 
by  them  to  lay  their  grievances  before  their  Great  Father  and  the  depart- 
ment. I  reached  Washington  on  the  9th  of  February,  where  I  remained 
until  relieved  by  order  of  the  honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 
under  date  April  27,  so  far  as  to  be  ordered  on  my  way  to  my  agency 
as  far  as  Dubuque,  Iowa,  there  to  await  further  orders  trpm  the  Indian 
Bureau.  I  remained  at  bubuque  until  May  30,  when  I  received  orders 
from  Hon.  Eli  S.  Parker,  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  under  date  of 
May  27,  directing  me  to  proceed  to  my  agency  without  delay,  where  I 
arriveil  on  the  5th  day  of  June. 

The  chief  grievance  that  the  Yancton  Indians  have  against  the  gov- 
ernment is,  that  in  the  late  liberal  treaties  made  by  the  peace  commission 
with  all  tlie  rest  of  the  Sioux  nation,  they,  the  Yanctons,  are  left  out. 
They  claim  (and  I  think  justly)  that  they  are  entitled  to  more  consider- 
atiou  from  the  government  than  any  other  tribe  of  the  8ioux,  and  as  much 
a^j  any  other  Indians  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States.  They 
have  never  warred  against  the  government  nor  its  citizens,  but  have 
faithfully  served  the  same  against  all  its  enemies,  even  when  those 
enemies  were  of  their  own  blood  and  kindred,  and  now  they  claim  that 
it  is  not  treating  them  justly  t8  bring  those  Indians  that  have  heretofore 
been  hostile,  and  who  have  caused  the  government  immense  expense 
and  trouble,  and  settle  them  down  by  their  side,  and  provide  for  those 
villains  so  bountifully,  while  they,  the  Yanctons,  are  left  to  get  along  as 
best  they  can  upon  the  miserable  pittance  allowed  them  annually  in  the 
form  of  annuities. 

These  complaints  I  have  repeatedly  urged  before  the  department,  and 
did  in  person  present  them  before  honorable  senators  and  members  of 
Congress  the  past  winter,  in  Washington,  in  the  hope  that  some  plan 
might  be  devised  whereby  these  Indians  may  be  provided  for  equally 
with  the  balance  of  the  Sioux  nation.  I  laid  the  subject  before  Senator 
Harlan,  chainuan  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  and  his 
eommittee  saw  fit  to  recommend  to  the  Senate  an  amendment  to  the  In- 
dian appropiiation  bill,  providing  for  the  Yancton  Indians,  which  amend- 
ment passed  the  Senate  of  both  the  fortieth  and  forty-first  Congresses,  but 
which  provision  with  others  in  the  bill,  its  passed  the  Senate,  met  with 
opposition  in  the  House,  and,  as  I  understood,  was  compromised  between 
the  Senate  and  House  by  pla(?ing  two  millions  of  dollars  at  the  disposal 
of  the  President,  in  lieu  of  all  tlie  said  amendments  to  the  Indian  appro- 
priation bill,  to  enable  the  President  to  provide  for  all  destitute  Indians^ 
and  to  maintain  peace  on  our  frontiers,  none  of  which  money  was  appro- 
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priated  to  falfiU  treaty  stipulations ;  for  the  Hoase  expressly  refused  to 
acknowledge  any  binding  effect  of  the  late  treaties  made  by  the  peace 
commission,  and  duly  ratified  last  winter  by  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.  I  therefore  left  Washington  under  the  impression  that  the  Yanc- 
ton  Indians  were  to  be  placed  on  the  same  or  equal  footing  with  the  rest 
of  the  Sioux.  But  I  am  surprised  to  see  in  an  advertisement  in  the  papers 
for  proposals  to  furnish  Indian  supplies  for  all  this  section  of  the  coautr>^ 
that  no  mention  is  made  of  the  Yancton  Indians,  nor  any  provision  made 
for  them.  This  could  not  have  occurred  from  any  want  of  informatioa 
on  the  subject  of  their  great  need,  for  the  department  has  been  rei)eat- 
edly  advised  within  the  la«t  six  months  of  our  severe  want,  by  reason  of 
the  almost  total  destruction  of  our  crops  last  year  by  grasshoppers. 

And  now,  sir,  as  I  am  about  to  resign  the  care  of  these  Indians,  (I  sin- 
cerely hope  to  abler  hands,)  I  appeal  to  your  excellency,  to  the  depart- 
ment, and  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  earnestly  in  their  behalf, 
that  justice  be  done  them. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

P.  H.  CONGER, 
United  States  Yancton  Agent. 

Hon.  John  A.  Burbank, 

Oovernor  and  ex  officio  SupH  Indian  Affairs  for  Dakota, 


No.  83. 


Yancton  Agency,  D.  T.,  August  31, 1869. 

Sir:  In  pursuance  of  instructions  received,  I  have  the  honor  to 
submit  the  following  report,  embracing  a  period  fi'om  the  20th  of  July, 
1869,  when  I  entered  upon  my  duties  as  agent,  until  tlie  present  date: 

The  condition  of  the  agency  was  as  follows :  I  found  an  estimated  area 
of  twelve  hundred  acres  of  fine  growing  corn.  The  storehouse,  stables,  and 
mill  were,  and  are,  very  much  out  of  repair ;  the  latter  especially  so,  as 
one  end  lias  been  washed  under  by  the  heavy  spring  rains,  and  may 
prove  a  complete  loss  in  event  of  one  or  two  heavy  rains.  I  cannot  too 
earnestly  direct  attention  to  this  mill,  foi^its  position  is  critical,  and  its 
destruction  certain,  unless  it  be  removed. 

I  shall  be  able  to  partly  repair  the  storehouse,  with  the  assistance  of 
my  employ(^s,  at  no  additional  cost  to  the  service. 

The  stables  require  twenty  thousand  shingles,  and  some  lumber,  which 
were  not  estimated  for,  with  the  hope  that  the  mill  would  be  put  in  work- 
ing order. 

The  only  good  building  at  the  agency  is  the  agent's  house ;  the  others 
including  the  employes'  residences  and  mechanics'  shops,  are  very  much 
out  of  repair,  attributable  in  great  measure  to  neglect,  as  with  a  mill  in 
running  order  it  has  been  within  the  power  of  the  agent  to  keep  them  in 
proper  repair. 

I  was  left  without  a  horse,  and  with  but  four  yoke  of  working  cattle, 
with  an  immense  deal  of  labor  to  perform,  without  the  means  of  doing  it. 
Eight  yoke  of  cattle  were  at  the  agency,  and  but  four  were  transferred 
to  me,  the  balance  being  given  by  my  predecessor  to  chiefs,  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  they  were  to  be  used  by  the  agent  when  necessary.  I 
have  since  been  obliged  to  pay  the  chiefs  for  the  use  of  these  cattle^  in 
accordance  with  a  bad  custom  previously  established. 

I  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  the  custom  which  seems  to  have 
obtained  among  agents^  when  about  terminating  their  official  duties,  of 
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giving  away  nearly  all  of  the  valuable  stock  and  farming  implements  to 
the  Indians,  and  thus  embarrassing  the  position  of  the  new  agent,  who 
finds  himself  without  the  means  of  carrying  on  the  agriculture  of  the 
reserve,  and  called  upon  to  make  energetic  efforts  to  secure  a  new 
supply. 

Great  loss  is  involved  in  this  custom,  and  it  should  not  be  allowed  to 
prevail. 

Com  alone  has  been  raised,  but  is  subject  to  i^rious  drawbacks.  I 
woald  not  advise  the  cultivation  of  wheat  to  the  exclusion  of  corn,  for 
tlie  Indians  cultivate  with  great  care  the  latter,  and  thus  learn  to  work. 
A  sufficient  quantity  of  wheat  should,  however,  be  cultivated,  in  order  to 
offset  failures  in  the  com  crop,  which,  during  the  past  three  years,  has 
been  destroyed  by  grasshoppers,  and  the  present  year  has  suffered  some 
from  drought 

I  know  of  no  reason  why  the  agriculture  of  this  reserve  should  not 
be  conducted  with  great  profit  to  the  Indians,  unfavorable  seasons  and 
unlooked-for  destniction  of  crops  of  course  excepted. 

I  have  not  yet  finished  haying,  and  therefore  cannot  state  the  exact 
cost ;  but,  from  careful  calculation,  feel  confident  that  the  cost  per  ton 
will  be  less  than  one-half  of  the  contract  prices. 

The  knowledge  that  my  predecessor  has  made  a  report  covering  the 
year,  until  the  date  of  his  suspension,  renders  a  report  from  me  for  the 
vhole  year  unnecessarj'. 

i  am,  sir,  veiy  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  J.  BROATCH, 
Captain  U.  8.  Army^  Indian  Agent 

Hon.  J.  A.  BUBBANK, 

Governor  and  ex  officio  Superintendent  Indian  Affairs. 


No.  84. 


PoNCA  Agency,  D.  T.,  Augnst  31, 18G9. 

SiE:  In  pursuance  of  instructions  received,  I  have  the  honor  to 
submit  the  following  report,  embodying  a  period  from  July  14,  1869,  the 
time  I  entered  upon  the  dutiei**of  agent,  to  the  present  time : 

I  found  an  estimated  area  of  five  hundred  and  forty  acres  of  ground 
under  cultivation  ;  five  hundred  and  twenty  eight  acres  of  which  is  cul- 
tivated by  the  Indians,  all  of  which  is  in  corn.  The  whole  is  in  very 
line  condition,  and  bids  fair  to  be  an  exceedingly  good  crop.  In  my 
oiiinion,  it  will  produce  fifteen  thousand  bushels,  in  the  event  of  the 
nonappearance  of  the  gi*asshopper.  The  twelve  acres  cultivated  by 
{;ovemment<,  eight  acres  of  wheat  and  four  of  barley,  both  of  which 
were  very  light,  being  sown  on  ground  broken  last  autumn,  was 
very  much  choked  with  grass.  I  would  recommend  the  cultivation  of 
wheat  to  some  extent  in  place  of  com.  I  believe  it  to  be  a  more  reli- 
able crop,  and  that  the  Indians  would  soon  learn  the  art  of  cultivating 
it  as  a  substitute  for  com,  the  corn  crop  is  so  very  liable  to  be  cut  off 
by  the  grasshopper  or  the  drought. 

I  fonnd^  on  taking  charge,  one  team  of  horses  in  good  condition,  and 
one  pony  used  for  hauling;  also  five  yoke  of  oxen ;  three  yoke  of  those 
were  good  work  cattle,  the  other  two  yoke  had  never  been  used,  they 
iMfing  those  wild  Texan  cattle.  One  pair  of  the  aforesaid  cattle  I  was 
obliged  to  turn  over  to  the  Indians  for  subsistence,  they  being  so  wild 
and  unmanageable,  were  dangerous  to  have  on  the  agency.  I  received, 
July  Idy  1869,  from  Hon.  J.  A.  Burbank,  governor  and  ex  oflicio  super- 
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inteDdent  Indian  aflfairs,  D.  T.,  seventeen  yoke  of  oxen  ont  of  tbe 
twenty-two  yokes  of  oxen  called  for  by  supplemental  estimate  for  second 
quarter,  1869,  to  be  furnished  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  one  hundred 
acres  of  prairie.    Those  cattle  should  have  been  delivered  at  the  agency 
at  least  two  months  prior,  to  have  carried  out  the  purposes  for  which 
they  were  intended,  as  I  find,  from  the  best  information  I  can  obtain, 
that  the  last  of  May  and  during  June  is  the  best  and  only  time  prairie 
should  be  broken.    The  season  being  so  far  advanced  when  1  received 
the  aforesaid  cattle,  and  the  grass  being  in  condition  to  cut,  having 
about  two  hundred  tons  of  hay  to  procure  for  the  use  of  the  govern 
ment  stock,  I  have  been  unable  to  break  any  prairie.    There  were  also 
ten  wagons  furnished  this  agency  on  or  about  the  loth  of  June  last. 
The  cattle  and  wagons  I  find  very  useful  in  hauling  subsistence  stores 
from  the  Yancton  agency  for  the  Ponca  Indians^  which  "  hauling"  is  a 
very  great  detriment  to  the  agricultural  pursuits  of  this  agency,  es- 
pecially during  harvest  season,  as  it  occupies  the  greater  portion  of  the 
labor  of  the  employ^  of  the  agency.    The  wagons  have  to  be  ferried  baek 
and  forth  across  the  Missouri  River,  a  distanceof  half  a  mile  at  this  point, 
on  a  small  flat-boat,  the  hauling  performed  a  distance  of  twenty  milen, 
over  an  exceedingly  rough  and  hilly  road.    I  would  earnestly  recommend 
that  whenever  subsistence  stores  are  furnished  for  the  Ponca  Indians 
they  be  delivered  at  the  agency.    The  landing  is  one  of  the  best  on  the 
Missouri  River,  much  better  than  at  Yancton  agency.    There  is  also  a 
good  storehouse  capable  of  storing  all  the  subsistence  supplies  required 
for  the  Ponca  tribe  with  safety. 

I  find  that  no  feed  has  been  raised  for  the  work  teams  of  the  agency. 
It  has  been  the  custom  to  purchase  all  the  necessary  feed,  such  as  oats 
and  corn,  from  the  funds  appropriated  for  aid  in  agricultural  and 
mechanical  pursuits.  I  am  of  opinion  that  all  such  produce  can  be  more 
readily  raised  on  the  reservation,  and  would  be  a  source  of  economy  by 
so  doing ;  and  I  would  suggest  that  at  least  fifty  acres  of  wheat  and 
twenty-five  acres  of  oats  be  sown,  and  twenty  acres  of  corn  planted. 
All  the  agricultural  implements,  such  as  reai>ers,  mowers,  plows,  har- 
rows, &c.,  are  in  good  condition.  The  saw-mill  requires  a  great  deal 
of  labor  to  put  it  in  good  running  order ;  the  building  requires  coverinjr 
and  inclosing;  the  frame  is  very  light,  and  not  suitable  for  a  mill 
building,  and  none  of  the  small  saws  and  flouring  mill  were  in  position. 
I  have  succeeded  in  putting  up  a  lime  shaft,  and  placed  the  small  saws  in 
such  position  as  to  save  labor,  and  to  use  the  power  in  running  all  the 
machinery  at  the  same  time.  The  engine  and  boiler  is  in  good  coudi- 
tion,  and  of  at  least  thirty-five  horse-power  capacity.  Soon  as  the  labor 
can  be  spared  from  procuring  the  necessary  hay,  I  can  cut  the  necessary 
material  (shingle  and  lumber)  requisite  for  covering  and  inclosing  the 
mill,  in  fulfillment  of  the  provisions  of  an  estimate  made  June  23, 1S60, 
for  that  purpose.  Noneof  the  land  cultivated  by  Indians  or  govemmentis 
under  fence,  making  it  very  difficult  in  preventing  the  stock  from  destroy- 
ing the  crops  to  some  considerable  extent;  and  1  would  suggest  that  ail 
the  labor  be  used  in  cutting  material  for  fencing  during  the  winter  sea- 
son, so  that  as  much  as  possible  of  the  cultivated  land  be  pat  under 
fence. 

The  school,  which  has  been  in  operation  at  this  agency  since  the  1st  of 
January,  1868,  was  discontinued  June  30, 1869,  for  want  of  funds.  (I 
have  understood  that  there  is  about  two  thousand  dollars  of  the  ^\m^\ 
fiind  remaining.)  During  the  existence  of  said  school,  there  were  litly 
Indian  children  attended — twenty-five  male«,  and  twenty-five  females. 
1  find,  on  examining  the  writing-books  of  the  school,  that  some  of  the 
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children,  with  the  limited  time  they  had  of  attending  school,  have  made 
very  rapid  advancement  in  that  branch.  I  think  it  very  necessary  that 
the  school  be  continued  at  this  agency;  the  Indians  are  very  desirous 
that  it  should  be. 

The  Ponca  Indians  are  very  peaceable  and  submissive,  all  of  them  re- 
maining on  their  reservation,  and  on  which  they  cannot  find  any  game, 
large  or  smsdl.  Should  their  crops  come  in  as  good  as  they  now  promise 
to,  I  am  of  opinion  they  will  be  able  to  subsist  themselves  until  July 
next,  except  they  will  require  an  occasional  issue  of  flour  and  fresh  beef. 
During  the  month  of  July,  and  part  of  the  present  month,  the  tribe  suf- 
fered considerable  fi*om  hunger,  there  being  no  provision  made  for  them, 
and  they  could  not  procure  any  game.  July  18,  1869, 1  received  from 
Hon.  J.  A.  Burbank,  governor  and  ex  officio  superintendent  Indian  af- 
fairs, fifty  barrels  of  flour,  one  and  three-fourth  barrels  salt  pork,  and 
8ix  hundred  and  forty-four  pounds  of  bacon.  This  I  issued  to  the  tribe 
with  the  utmost  economy,  knowing  that  was  all  the  provisions  they 
cuuld  receive  until  such  time  as  the  commissary  stores  should  arrive  at 
Tancton  agency,  Dakota  Tenitory.  This  supply  lasted  them  until  Au- 
gust, 12th  instant.  I  then  drew  sixty-six  days'  rations  of  com,  bacon, 
and  salt  This  I  issued  as  the  case  required,  in  limited  quantities,  to 
the  old  and  indigent,  and  children,  to  prevent  suffering  until  such  time 
as  I  could  procure  a  supply  of  fresh  beef  and  flour.  The  young  men  of 
the  tribe  being  out  hunting,  they  returned  after  using  their  utmost  en- 
deavors to  procure  some  subsistence  by  hunting,  without  success,  they 
Iving  in  continual  danger  of  being  attacked  and  killed  by  those  maraud- 
ing ^uds  of  Sioux  Indians  who  cross  the  Ponca  reservation  on  their 
way  to  the  Platte  Eiver.  One  of  my  young  men,  Wah-zhing-gah-skah, 
or  White  Bird,  was  killed,  while  hunting,  by  a  party  of  those  Brule 
Sioux,  August  15th  instant.  August  21,  I  issued  to  the  tribe  ten 
days'  rations  of  fresh  beef  and  com,  no  flour  having  at  this  time  arrived 
at  Yancton  agency.  Their  corn  is  now  becoming  quite  suitable  ibr  use. 
They  will  soon  prefer  to  subsist  themselves  on  their  crops,  and  have  the 
cn>ru  fnmished  by  government  stored  away  for  future  use.  This  is  com- 
[Kiratively  a  new  reserve,  and  requires  funds  to  aid  them  in  their  agri- 
i'ultural  and  mechanical  pursuits,  and  with  a  school.  They  also  require 
houses  built.  There  are  only  eleven  log-houses  on  the  reservation ;  two 
of  those  are  used  for  carpenter  and  blacksmith  shops.  Most  of  the  im- 
provements and  all  the  fence  made  for  them  on  their  old  reservation 
have  been  destroyed  by  fires.  Their  present  reservation  contains  a  great 
amount  of  rich  bottom  land,  and  is  also  well  timbered,  sufficient  for  build- 
ing and  fencing  purposes.  With  a  continuance  of  the  fund  for  aid  in  agri- 
oQltoral  and  mechanical  pursuits,  they  would  soon  be  able  to  build  per- 
manent abodes  for  each  of  their  families^  and  fence  their  fields.  The 
Ponca  Indians  are  in  no  way  addicted  to  drinking  or  gambling,  neither 
wiD  they  spend  their  money  for  whisky.  They  fully  understand  the 
Bfie  of  money,  and  will  use  it  to  the  very  best  possible  advantage.  I  am 
fully  of  the  opinion  that  if  their  annuity  were  paid  to  them  in  money, 
they  would  use  it  more  judiciously  for  their  comfort  than  it  could  possi- 
bly be  used  for  them  in  the  purchase  of  goods.  The  Poncas  are  the 
most  peaceable  and  law-abiding  of  any  of  the  tribes  of  Indians.  They 
are  warm  friends  of  the  whites,  and  truly  loyal  to  the  government,  and 
they  fully  deserve  its  consideration  and  protection. 

I  «n,  sir,  very  respectfiilly,  your  obedient  sen^ant, 

WM.  H.  HUGO, 
Bt>t.  Maj.  U.  8.  A.J  and  U.  8.  Indian  Agent 

Hon«  E.  S.  Pabkeb, 

Oammimaner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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United  States  Indian  AaENCY, 

Fort  Bertholdy  Dakota^  September  1, 1869. 

Sir  :  Having  this  day  taken  charge  of  the  Indian  agency  and  property 
at  this  point,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report: 

^  found  the  agency  in  a  very  destitute  condition,  there  being  nothing 
wherewith  to  carry  on  the  business  that  is  needful  for  the  presen^atioD 
of  the  government  property  already  here.  There  are  no  houses  of  any 
description  belonging  to  the  agency,  except  the  saw-mill.  I  found  tvo 
hundred  and  seven  cottonwood  saw-logs,  which  will  make  about  fifteen 
thousand  feet  of  lumber;  also  two  thousand  feet  of  lumber  sawed.  The 
log  huts  that  the  agent  and  employes  quarter  in  are  hardly  fit  for  stables. 
There  is  neither  bedding  nor  table-ware  for  the  employes.  About  fonr- 
teen  acres  of  ground  was  planted  last  spring  to  com  and  beans.  The 
crops  on  this  ground  looked  bad.  Of  eighteen  employes  I  have  dis- 
charged nine.  There  are  neither  books  nor  blanks,  and  having  no  fools- 
cap paper,  I  am  obliged  to  make  this  report  on  letter  paper. 

I  have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  visiting  the  Assinaboines  at 
Fort  Buford,  but  learn  that  they  have  no  mill  or  other  buildings,  cat- 
tle, or  mechanical  or  farming  implements. 

The  Arickarees,  Gros  Ventres,  and  Mandan  Indians  complain  to  me 
about  white  men  cutting  wood  on  their  land.  About  this  I  would  like 
some  definite  instructions  as  to  what  land  these  tribes  have  a  right  to 
claim.  . 

There  are  no  schools  for  any  of  tl^e  Indians  of  this  agency,  though 
the  headmen  are  anxious  that  schools  should  be  established,  and  express 
a  strong  desire  to  live  like  white  men.  These  Indians  desire  me  to  say 
that  if  the  Great  Father  will  supply  us  with  arms  and  ammunition,  so 
that  we  can  defend  our  fields  against  the  hostile  Sioux,  we  will  plant 
and  r^se  enough  to  support  ourselves.  But  the  Sioux  are  better  armed, 
and  kill  our  women  while  they  are  working,  and  we  have  no  arms  t<» 
keep  them  (the  Sioux)  awaj'. 

Medicine  is  very  much  needed  at  this  point,  as  there  is  more  or  less 
sickness  every  winter. 

Potatoes  would  do  well  here,  and  would  be  of  more  real  benefit  than 
any  other  vegetable  that  could  be  landed  for  these  poor  people,  who  suf- 
fer terribly  every  winter  from  scurvy. 

As  I  have  neither  money,  provisons,  nor  medicine,  I  will  not  be  in  a 
position  to  do  anything  for  the  benefit  of  these  tribes  until  supplies  are 
furnished. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  CLIFFORD, 
Capt.  JJ.  8.  Armyj  U.  S.  Indian  Agent, 

Governor  J.  A.  Bubbank, 

Ex  officio  Superintendent  Indian  Affairs. 


No.  86. 


Cbow  Gbeek  AaKNCY, 
Dakota  Territory,  October  16,  l^Sk 

Sib:  In  compliance  with  the  regulations  of  fehe  Indian  DepartmeDt. 
have  the  honor  to  submit  this  my  annual  report  for  the  year  ending 
September  30, 1869. 
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Having  assumed  the  duties  of  agent  for  the  Lower  Yanctonais  and 
Lower  Brul^  bands  of  Sioux  within  the  past  two  months,  I  can  say  but 
little  in  regard  to  their  condition  or  improvement.  The  band  of  Lower 
Yanctonais,  being  located  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  agency,  comes 
more  especially  under  my  notice.  The  Lower  Bruld  band  is  located 
fifteen  miles  below  and  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  Missouri  River,  at 
the  Lower  Brul^  agency.  * 

The  Indians  at  both  agencies  are  peaceable,  and  seem  to  be  inclined 
to  turn  their  attention  to  agricultural  pursuits  and  settle  upon  their  re- 
spective reservations.  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  government  will  do  all 
in  its  power  to  encourage  them  by  furnishing  the  necessary  means  for 
tilling  the  soil.  -^ 

The  health  of  the  Indians  has  been  comparatively  good.  Owing  to 
the  scarcity  of  material  for  the  manufacture  of  lodges,  they  have  been 
mnch  exposed,  and  now  that  the  cold  weather  is  setting  in  there  have 
been  qoite  a  number  upon  the  sick-list  in  consequence. 

The  buildings  at  Crow  Creek  agency  are  in  wretched  condition,  and 
unless  the  means  for  their  repair  be  furnished  me  at  once  the  govern- 
ment will  sustain  a  heavy  loss,  as  they  will  soon  be  in  a  dilapidated  con- 
dition. In  their  present  state  it  will  be  utterly  impossible  to  live  in 
them  during  the  winter  season.  The  buildings  at  the  Lower  Brul^ 
agency  are  built  of  logs,  and  can  be  repaired  with  very  little  labor  and 
expense. 

The  fences  at  the  Crow  Creek  agency  are  very  poor,  and  will  have  to 
be  rebuilt  in  the  coming  spring.  The  fields  at  the  Lower  Brul6  agency 
will  have  to  be  fenced  in  the  spring,  as  the  former  agent  had  not  the 
means  to  procure  one  during  the  past  season. 

The  land  at  both  agencies  is  in  excellent  condition.  About  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  acres  were  planted  for  the  Lower  Yanctonai  band,  and 
seventy- five  acres  for  the  Lower  Brul6  band,  all  in  'corn. 

At  the  Crow  Creek  agency  the  soil  yielded  a  good  crop,  thrf  exact 
amount  of  which  I  was  unable  to  ascertain.  I  estimate  it  at  from  two 
thousand  to  four  thousand  bushels.  There  being  no  fence  around  the 
fields  at  the  Lower  Brul6  agency,  the  crop  was  very  small,  not  exceed- 
ing from  five  hundred  to  eight  hundred  bushels.  Most  of  their  corn 
was  eaten  or  destroyed  early  in  the  season  by  the  horses  of  hostile 
bands  of  Indians  that  were  turned  into  the  corn  by  their  owners. 

The  condition  of  the  working  teams  at  the  two  agencies  is  good. 
They  consist  of  one  span  of  horses  and  thirty-five  yoke  of  oxen.  I 
would  respectfully  suggest  that  permission  be  granted  to  sell  fourteen 
yoke  of  oxen  and  purchase  four  mules,  one  horse,  and  other  articles 
necessary  to  complete  the  transportation  of  the  agencies. 

I  received  twenty-one  wagons,  of  which  six  are  in  good  condition. 
The  remainder  are  disabled  for  want  of  material  for  their  repair. 

The  carpenters'  and  blacksmiths'  tools  are  few,  and  I  would  respect- 
fully ask  that  means  for  filling  the  deficiency  be  furnished  me  as  soon 
as  possible,  they  being  much  needed  to  perform  the  work  at  the  agen- 
cies. 

The  saw-mill  at  Crow  Creek  agency  is  very  dilapidated.  Since  my 
estimate  of  funds  for  its  repair  I  have  been  notified  that  two  new  mills 
(one  for  each  agency)  are  en  route.  I  would  therefore  suggest  that  the 
old  mill  be  sold  and  the  proceeds  appropriated  for  the  purchase  of 
neftessary,  articles  required  at  the  agency. 

I  receivckl  forty  thousand  feet  of  lumber  in  logs,  more  than  two-thirds 
of  which  are  rendered  useless  by  exposure.  They  appear  to  have  been 
cat  a  year  or  more  ago. 
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There  is  no  furniture  in  the  office  of  this  agency.  The  desk  now  nsed 
by  me  is  the  property  of  the  former  agent,  Major  J.  R.  Hanson,  and  at 
any  moment  I  may  be  caUed  upon  to  give  it  up.  I  estimated  for  office 
furniture  in  the  month  of  August  last,  but  through  some  oversight  no 
attention  was  paid  to  my  communication. 

I  received  fifteen  tons  of  hay  from  Major  J.  E.  Hanson,  ex-agent,  and 
oae  hundred  and  fifty  tons  from  Judson  La  Moiurei,  contractor.  The 
hay  received  from  Major  Hanson  is  old  and  unfit  for  use. 

My  estimate  for  grain  was  unnoticed  by  the  Indian  Department,  and 
as  there  is  none  for  the  agency  horses,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  how  ui 
subsist  them  during  the  winter. 

Very  respectfully,  I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

WM.  H.  FRENCH,  Jr., 
First  Lieut,  Bvt  Oapt  U.  8.  Jl.,  17.  8.  Indian  A^t 

Hon.  J.  A.  BURBANK, 

Governor  and  ex  officio  8uperintendmt  Indian  Affairs. 


No.  87. 


Cheyenne  Agency,  D.  T.,  August  16, 1869. 

Sm :  In  compliance  with  instructions,  I  have  the  honor  to  report  the 
condition  of  affairs  at  this  agency  since  I  entered  upon  the  duties  as- 
signed me.  I  arrived  at  the  agency  July  8,  and  assumed  the  duties 
appertaining  thereto  on  the  16th  of  July. 

My  report  will  be  a  limited  one,  as  my  predecessor  made  a  report  in 
May.  giving  alLthe  information  required  since  October  last. 

I  round  at  the  agency  a  large  number  of  Indians,  both  MendlT  and 
hostile,  anxiously  awaiting  the  arrival  of  commissioners  and  annuities. 
Not  having  been  informed  as  to  the  expected  time  of  their  arrival,  I 
was  unable  to  give  them  a  satisfactory  answer,  which  caused  great  dis- 
satisfaction. From  the  day  of  my  arrival  until  some  ten  Aays  ago. 
when  a  large  number  left  the  agency  to  go  on  a  hunt,  I  have  not  had  a 
moment's  peace,  day  or  night.  The  hostile  Indians  have  killed  the  cat- 
tle and  committed  other  dastardly  acts. 

So  far  as  1  have  been  able  to  learn,  the  Minneconjoux  and  Sans 
Arcs  bands  of  Sioux  Indians  are  not  regarded  as  of  a  friendly  dispasi- 
tion,  and  are  looked  upon  with  suspicion.  In  my  opinion,  little,  if  any- 
thing, can  be  done  with  these  wild  and  roving  bands,  to  induce  them  to 
change  their  mode  of  life.  It  needs  but  short  acquaintance  with  tbeio 
to  discover  their  real  feeling  of  hatred  for  the  white  race.  They  are 
kept  quiet  only  by  fear  and  through  the  influence  of  individuals  from 
whom  they  have  received  acts  of  kindness.  I  very  much  fear  that 
they  never  will  be  self-supporting,  as  they  appear  to  be  opposed  to 
those  who  cultivate  the  soil. 

The  Two-Kettle  band  are  anxious  to  preserve  the  treaties  in  every 
respect,  and  manifest  a  strong  desire  and  determination  to  abandon  a 
roving  life,  to  establish  themselves  in  homes,  and  cultivate  their  landis 
to  educate  their  children  and  live  in  peace  with  aD.  It  is  evident  that 
they  would  make  decided  progress  in  the  way  of  farming  if  located  on 
a  reservation  by  themselves.  They  have  had  several  acres  planted  io 
com,  which  was  prospering  as  well  as  could  be  expected  until  some  few 
weeks  ago,  when  nearly  all  was  destroyed  by  the  hostile  Indiana  1 
would  most  earnestly  recommend  that  the  Two-Kettle  Iwuid  of  Indians 
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be  located  on  a  reservation  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Peoria  Bottom,  and  that  the  agency  baildings  be  moved' 
there  for  their  benefit. 

I  also  recommend  that  the  Minneconjoux  and  San  Arcs  bands  be  placed 
on  separate  reservations.  I  have  noticed  that  considerable  jealousy  ex- 
ists between  the  bands  located  here,  and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  they 
never  will  be  in  a  prospering  condition  until  separated.  ^ 

1  beg  leave  to  refer  you  to  my  last  report  upon  the  same  subject,  and 
to  state  that  my  views  on  these  subjects  are  still  unchanged. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

GEO.  M.  BAND  ALL, 
Captain  and  Bvt  Maj,  U.  8.  A.^  Indian  Agent 

Hon.  E.  S.  Pabkeb, 

Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


No.  88. 


Whetstone  Agency,  D.  T.,  August  20, 1869. 

Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  to  state,  in  making  up  this  my  first  annual 
report,  that  I  arrived  here  on  the  14th  of  July  last ;  consequently  have  to 
rely  mainly  upon  information  obtained  from  official  documents  and 
statements  of  individuals  cognizant  of  the  facts  for  information  in 
regard  to  the  Indians  at  and  near  this  agency,  and  the  establishment  of 
the  same  in  August  last  under  the  sux)ervision  of  Brevet  Major  General 
W.  S.  Harney,  United  States  Army. 

The  agency  is  located  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Missouri  Eiver,  near 
the  mouth  of  Whetstone  Greek,  distant  about  eighteen  miles  from' Fort 
Randall  by  wagon  road  on  the  east  side  of  said  river,  and  about^  thirty 
miles  by  water. 

The  wagon  road  on  the  west  side  of  the  Missouri  is  impracticable,  on 
account  of  steep  hills  and  ravines,  and,  on  account  of  detours  r.ecessary 
to  be  made,  is  nearly  thirty  miles  distant  from  the  fort.  Whetstone 
Creek  extends  back  into  the  country  but  a  short  distance ;  is  not  sup- 
plied with  running  water,  and  is  nearly  dry  except  in  rainy  weather. 
Cottonwood  is  found  on  either  bank  in  limited  quantities.  The  valley 
of  the  creek  bottom  is  quit<e  narrow,  and  contains  a  limited  quantity  of 
arable  lancL  The  bottom  lands  of  the  Missouri  extend  back  from  a 
quarter  to  half  a  mile,  and  is  susceptible  of  cultivation,  that  already 
improved  producing  good  com,  potatoes,  and  small  grain,  and  all  the 
usual  products  of  th&  latitude.  Cottonwood,  in  limited  quantities,  is 
alAo  found  on  the  banks  of  this  river.  The  material  for  the  buildings 
constructed,  and  in  course  of  construction,  at  this  agency,  is  taken  from 
an  island  in  the  Missouri  Eiver,  a  little  north  of  and  nearly  opposite 
location  of  the  buildings.  A  range  of  high  hills  or  buttes  extend  back 
from  the  bottom  lands  some  ten  miles  before  reaching  table  or  level 
prairie  lands.  The  hills  cannot  be  cultivated^  and  are  of  use  only  in 
sabsisting  stock.  The  Indians  located  immediately  at  this  agency  are 
known  a«  "  Loafers,''  composed  of  individuals  who  have  seceded  from 
various  bands  of  the  Sioux  and  Gheyennes,  and  number  about  one 
tliDasand  souls.  They  are  mostly  inclined  to  cultivate  the  soil,  and 
a<|opt  the  habits  of  civilized  life,  instigated  thereto  by  long  association 
♦  with  the  whites,  who  have  married  into  their  families  in  many  instances. 
The  above  class  of  whites  number  about  seventy-seven.    Though  th© 
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force  of  example  does  not  always  work  to  the  advantage  of  the  Indians 
by  the  class  of  whites  mentioned,  yet  in  the  main  it  is  to  their  advance- 
ment, they  (the  Indians)  learning  from  the  whites,  whom  they  recognize 
as  relatives,  much  more  readily  than  from  others  not  connected  with 
them.  These  Indians,  in  connection  with  the  whites,  hav^e  cultivated 
about  four  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  land  the  past  season. 

^e  i)rincipal  chiefs  among  them  are  Swift  Bear,  of  the  Com  band, 
and  Big  Mouth,  an  Ogallala.  The  latter  appears  to  have  little  or  no 
influence  or  control  over  his  associates.  The  former  seems  to  be  a  good 
Indian,  and  »  oes  all  in  his  power  to  induce  his  people  to  cultivate  the 
soil,  and  has  worked  a  small  piece  of  ground  the  past  season  himselL 

Spotted  Tail,  a  Brul^  chief  of  great  influence,  has  not  as  yet  settled 
down  near  the  agency,  but  has  a  roving  camp,  varying  in  distance  from 
thirty  to  sixty  miles.    All  accounts  from  him  agree  in  stating  that  he  is 
decidedly  for  peace,  and  does  all  in  his  power  to  influence  his  people  to 
settle  down  and  remain  in  some  permanent  location.    He  informs  me 
his  people  do  not  like  the  location  of  this  agen6y,  but  much  prefer  the 
forks  of  the  White  River,  some  eighty  miles  distant,  in  a  north westeriy 
direction.    He  claims  that  there  is  more  tillable  land,  running  water, 
and  more  timber  than  at  this  point,  and,  from  accounts  gathered  from 
white  men,  his  statements  are  correct.    The  forks  mentioned  are  about 
one  hundred  miles  distant  from  the  mouth  of  said  river  where  it  empties 
into  the  Missouri.    He  also  claims  that  it  would  be  much  )>etter  to  be 
located  back  from  the  Missouri  River,  on  account  of  the  evil  influence 
of  those  navigating  the  same.    Whisky  could  not  be  obtained,  or  bad 
white  men  could  not  associate  with  his  people  so  readily.    There  is 
much  truth  in  his  statements ;  nevertheless,  his  band  may  be  induced  to 
come  into  this  agency  as  the  work  here  progresses,  and  the  signs  of  im- 
provements are  made  visible.    There  are  a  number  of  Ogallalas  with 
Spotted  Tail,  nominally  under  Black  Bear,  who  partake  of  the  same 
inclinations.    Within  this  month  (August)  a  party  of  Indians  arrived  in 
Spotted  Tail's  camp,  under  Red  Leaf  and  Big  Horn,  fit)m  Fort  Laramie. 
These  latter  bands  have  promised  to  come  in  and  locate  permanently 
at  the  agency.    A  delegation,  also  from  Red  Cloud,  headed  by  Big  Par- 
tisan, have  visited  the  agency,  and  informed  me  that  Red  Cloud  was 
trying  to  keep  his  people  from  the  warpath,  and  endeavoring  to  have 
them  move  in — ^at  present  located  near  the  Black  Hills  in  Powder  River 
country. 

The  Indians  in  Spotted  Tail's  camp  have  made  no  attempt  at  culti- 
vating the  soil,  and  are  doing  nothing  to  sustain  themselves,  except  by 
hunting  small  game.  I  am  making  endeavors  to  have  them  help  them- 
selves by  tilling  the  soil,  though  under  many  difficulties.  The  treaty 
concluded  at  Fort  Laramie,  Dakota  Territory,  April  29,  1868,  by  emi- 
nent military  officers  and  citizens,  has  not  been  fulflJled.  The  treaty 
was  fully  explained  to  the  chiefs  and  head  men,  entered  into  in  good 
faith,  and  all  its  provisions  distinctly  remembered.  In  stating  any  plan 
of  benevolence  the  government  may  adopt  in  the  future,  they  recall  the 
promises  made  by  the  parties  mentioned  in  the  treaty  signed  last  year, 
and  ask,  pertinently,  who  can  they  believe  now!  An  agent  can  do 
little  to  regain  their  confidence  in  the  face  of  treaty  stipulations  so  latdy 
unfulfilled.  I  mention  but  one  article  of  said  treaty  which  causes  much 
ill  feeling,  viz:  The  Brules  and  Ogallalas  upon  this  reservation  were  dis- 
tinctly informed  in  said  treaty  that  they  could  hunt  buflMo  on  "  any 
lands  north  of  the  North  Platte,  and  on  the  Republican  Fork  of  the 
Smoky  Hill  River,  so  long  as  the  buffalo  may  range  thereon  in  such 
number  as  to  justify  the  chase."    They  understand  that  buffalo  do  range 
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in  the  conntry  mentioned.  Since  the  last  campaign  of  General  Carr,  I 
have  informed  them  they  could  not  enter  that  country  without  danger, 
and  I  believe  none  have  gone.  There  is  no  buffalo  within  the  bounds  of 
this  reservation  as  described  in  said  treaty,  only  small  game  which  they 
cannot  successfoUy  hunt  without  ammunition.  This  loss  of  buffalo 
makes  them  very  poor,  having  been  accustomed  to  rely  upon  that  game 
as  a  means  of  wealth,  the  robes  taking  the  place  of  clothing,  the  sale^  of 
same  providing  them  with  the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  their  lives. 
In  this  connection  I  would  again  respectfully  urge  that  more  annuity 
goods  be  forwarded  to  them,  (the  Brulds  and  Ogallalas,  from  the  Platte 
river  countiy.)  Without  the  supply  many  of  them  will  perish  with  cold 
the  coming  winter,  they  having  now  but  a  scanty  supply  of  clothing, 
and  their  "  teei)ees  "  all  nearly  worn  out.  Cloth  must  be  furnished  them 
to  make  lodges,  if  they  cannot  find  buffalo,  or  suffering  and  increased 
discontent  will  follow.  I  have  found  it  necessary  to  haul  the  supplies 
iumished  Spotted  Tail  to  his  camp,  but  am  making  endeavors  to  have 
them  come  in  for  their*  provisions,  and  may  succeed.  There  is  much 
complaint  among  those  who  have  settled  down  here  about  the  non-di- 
mion  of  the  lands.  No  provision  in  this  respect  has  been  made,  ea<'h 
locating  without  regard  to  others.  Some  legal  recorded  division  shoiUd 
be  made.  Most  of  the  agricultural  implements  turned  over  to  me  by  S. 
L  Nidelet,  late  agent,  were  very  much  worn  and  need  repairs.  Also, 
the  wagons^  which  consist  of  a  number  of  very  old  ones  brought  here 
from  Fort  I^ramie,  almost  useless,  and  being  very  large  and  heavy,  can 
be  used  only  with  oxen.  ,  The  same  is  much  the  case  with  all  public 
property,  and  is  so  stated  on  the  invoices  and  receipts  rendered  by  the 
agent  turning  over  the  same.  It  requires  the  constant  occupation  of  a 
blacksmith  to  keep  the  articles  mentioned  in  repair,  for  use. 

In  the  month  of  July  last  a  very  small  quantity  of  annuity  goods  were 
distributed  at  this  agency.  The  amount  was  so  small  that  in  the  sub- 
division of  the  same  much  discontent  wa«  exhibited  by  the  Indians,  the 
great  majority  receiving  nothing.  No  school  or  mission-house  has  yet 
been  constructed.  One  could  be  constructed  that  would  answer  the 
purpose  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  three  thousand  dollars,  ($3,000,)  and  I 
respectfully  recommend  its  construction,  and  that  competent  teachers 
ami  minister  be  engaged.  In  my  opinion  it  would  do  much  toward 
elevating  the  morals  of  the  people  located  here,  and  consequently  con- 
duce to  peace  and  quiet.  No  buildings  have  been  erected  for  carpen- 
ters, farmers,  blacksmith,  miller,  and  engineer.  They  should  be  erected 
at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  one  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  each.  There 
is  no  building  for  residence  of  physician,  or  agency  building,  for  resi- 
dence of  the  agent.  I  recommend  their  construction  at  a  cost  not  ex- 
ceeding three  thousand  dollars  ($3,000)  each.  The  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors  at  convenient  distances  from  the  agency,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
Missouri  Eiver,  by  licensed  dealers,  works  to  great  disadvantage  of 
flutes,  half-breeds,  and  Indians  of  this  locality.  It  is  very  easy  to 
evade  the  law,  the  river  is  easily  forded,  exchanges  are  made  at  night, 
the  whisky  is  drank,  and  the  mischief  is  done,  rendering  life  and  prop- 
erty insecure  as  a  consequence.  The  Indians  will  not  disclose  or  dis- 
cover the  party  from  whom  it  is  obtained,  and  bad  whites  engaged  in 
the  traffic  find  it  too  profitable  to  be  deterred  by  any  ordinary  means 
trom  pursuing  the  trade.  If  T(»rritory  laws  prohibited  it«  sale  within  a 
circuit  of  ten  miles  from  the  agency,  something  might  be  done  toward 
interrupting  whisky  en  route  to  convenient  distances  on  the  bank  of 
Missouri  River,  and  many  lawless  men  near  here  would  find  their  occu- 
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pation  ^one,  which  are  now,  tx>  all  intents  and  purposes,  upl^eld  by  the 
territorial  laws  of  Dakota. 

The  employes  at  this  agency  have  been  engaged  in  completing  ware- 
houses for  storage  of  provisions,  one  building  only  being  completed  on 
my  arrival.  Two  are  now  completed;  also,  one  office  building  completed 
and  one  small  mess-house  for  officers.  Two  warehouses  are  in  process 
of  construction,  25  by  70  feet.  The  subsistence  department^  under  di- 
rection of  Lieutenant  Woodson,  United  States  Army,  and  assistant  com- 
missary of  subsistence,  furnishes  six  carpenters,  nails,  and  logs  for  said 
buildings,  whilst  the  agency  furnishes  the  lumber  sawed  at  the  mill,  and 
teams  for  hauling  the  same.  The  two  warehouses  will  be  completed 
within  thirty  days,  making  a  total  of  four,  which  is  considered  ade- 
quate to  store  all  subsistence  supplies  required.  In  this  connection  I 
have  again  to  request  funds  for  payment  of  employes,  being  well  con- 
vinced if  enabled  to  pay  promptly,  a  much  better  class  of  men  could  be 
engaged  in  many  instances,  and  a  much  greater  amount  of  work  coold 
be  accomplished.  Your  attention  is  respectfully  called  to  my  estimate 
of  July  22, 1869,  to  pay  indebtedness  at  end  of  quaiter,  September  30, 
1869.  * 

The  subsistence  department  has  also  constructed  a  stockade  oomU, 
150  by  250  feet,  for  the  protection  of  beef  cattJe  at  night.  Some  addi- 
tional work  has  been  put  upon  it  by  the  agency,  to  render  it  more  oseful 
in  weighing  cattle  on  arrival.  It  is  now  in  complete  order.  A  com- 
plete list  of  public  buil<lings  is  added  to  this  report  in  an  appendix 
marked  A.  An  abstract,  marked  B,  shows  the  number  of  Indian 
rations  issued,  from  July  11  to  August  20,  inclusive.  In  my  opinion  the 
number  of  rations  will  have  to  be  increased  during  the  present  ML  and 
winter,  on  account  of  the  coming  in  of  other  bauds  belonging  to  the 
same  tribe  of  Indians  located  here.  The  agency  has  one  hundred  and 
sixty  acres  of  land  under  successful  cultivation.  More  new. land  is 
being  broken  at  present  time,  which  will  be  continued  as  long  as  possible 
this  fall.  I  have  to  record  the  killing  of  two  work  oxen,  l^longing  to 
the  agency,  by  Indians,  within  the  past  month,  and  some  other  depre- 
dations have  been  committed,  though  of  no  material  account. 

For  the  short  time  this  agency  has  been  established  it  certainly  can 
be  considered  a  success,  so  far  as  showing  the  Indians  the  path  to  civil- 
ized life. 

Verv  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

DB  WITT  C.  POOLE, 
Captain  U.  8.  A.,  and  Indian  AgmL 

Hon.  E.  S.  Pabkeb, 

Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


^o.  89. 


GBAND  BrVER  AaENCY, 

Sioux  Indian  District,  Dakota  Tbbritoey. 

September  20, 1869. 

Sib  :  In  compliance  with  instructions  and  the  long  standing  customs 
of  the  Indian  Department,  I  have  the  honor  to  make  the  foUowing  re- 
port: 

On  the  17th  day  of  July,  1869, 1  arrived  at  this  place  and  entered 
on  the  duties  assigned  to  me.  I  find  there  are  located  at  and  near  this 
agency  four  bands  of  the  Sioux  tribe,  viz :  Oncpapas,  Yanctonais,  Cut- 
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heads,  an^  Blackfeet  Sioiix,  numbering  four  thousand  five  hundred 
souls,  including  men,  women,  and  children. 

They  receive  their  daily  rations  of  beef,  bacon,  flour,  corn,  and  salt. 
Most  of  them  seem  much  pleased  at  their  elevated  position  and  speak 
favorably  of  peace  and  call  upon  the  whites  for  instructions,  &c. 

At  my  f  rst  council  with  them,  they  repeatedly  told  me  that  their  de- 
sire was  to  farm,  and  their  earnest  wish  is  to  hav^  separate  farms,  L  c, 
for  each  band. 

I  was  much  pleased  to  hear  such  sentiments  from  a  people  who  but  a 
few  months  since  left  the  hostile  camp  where  they  have  been  since  the 
day  of  their  birth. 

.  They  are  much  pleased  to  hear  that  their  Great  Father  at  Washing- 
ton has  [irovided  clothing  for  their  wives  and  children,  and  promise  now 
and  forever  to  live  in  jieace  and  friendship  with  the  white  man. 

There  are  some  of  the  younger  men  who  assume  a  hostile  attitude,  but 
the  older  ones,  as  I  have  said  above,  are  kind  and  quiet. 

My  stay  with  these  people  has  been  quite  short,  not  yet  three  months, 
but  from  my  experience  I  am  led  to  believe  that  if  the  Indian  agents 
perform  their  duties  properly,  and  the  superintendents  give  to  the  agents 
the  proper  support  tliey  should  have,  which  is  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance, these  people  will  soon  become  civilized,  and  peace  will  reign  on 
the  Missouri  River. 

I  would  respectfully  suggest  that  the  agent  be  permitted  to  use  his 
own  judgment  and  not  disregarded,  as  it  has  been  in  my  case.  I  would 
also  suggest  that  the  superintendent  will  visit  the  agency  two  or  three 
times  per  year,  and  hold  council  with  the  Indians,  in  order  to  be  better 
able  to  judge  for  himself  that  which  is  going  on.  Furthermore,  I  would 
say  or  recommend  that  the  pay  of  laborers  will  not  exceed  thirty-five 
dollars  i)er  month;  that  a  clerk  and  storekeeper  be  allowed  this  agency, 
with  a  salary  of  $1,000  per  year  for  the  former,  and  $600  for  the  latter, 
and  no  distinction  in  the  pay  and  class  of  laborers. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  this  agency  should  be  removed  to  the  vicinity 
of  Fort  Rice,  where  the  strong  arm  of  the  military  could  be  called  upon 
when  occasion  requires. 

In  conclusion  allow  me  to  respectfully  state  that  I  came  to  this  agency 
under  the  most  trying  circumstances,  suiTOunded  by  four  thousand  five 
hundred  savages,  who  only  a  few  months  ago  left  the  war  path,  and 
without  any  protection  whatever  from  the  military. 

I  am  proud  to  say  my  administration  has  thus  far  proven  satisfactory 
to  the  Indians,  and  but  little  or  no  expense  to  the  government,  except 
the  cost  of  the  breaking  up  eight  hundred  acres  of  land  at  six  dollars 
per  acre,  which  the  superintendent  informs  me  will  not  be  allowed. 

If  the  government  intends  to  make  citizens  of  these  people,  the  first 
step  should  be  to  cultivate  the  soil,  whereby  they  could  sustain  themselves, 
and  after  the  expiration  of  a  very  few  years,  at  a  very  little  expense  to 
the  government,  and  with  the  assistance  of  two  or  three  whites  to  teach 
and  assist  them,  I  am  confident  that  it  would  not  be  long  ere  they 
rivaled  other  more  ci\ilized  tribes. 

Prudence,  kindness,  and  patience  will,  in  my  opinion,  greatly  assist  in 
bringing  these  people  to  a  state  of  civilization. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  N.  HEARN, 
Brevet  Major  U.  S.  A.,  Indinn  Agent 

Son.  E.  S.  Pabkeb, 

Cammissianer  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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No.  90. 
SiSSETON  AND  WAHPETON  SANTEE  SiOUX  AGEXCY, 

Wafuttofij  Dakota  Territory^  September  27, 1869. 

Sir  :  I  receiyed  notice  of  my  appointment  as  agent  of  the  Sisseton 
and  Wabp^ton  Santee  Sioux  Indians  at  Fort  Wadsworth,  May  15,  isoih 
The  instructions  at  the  time  were  complied  with  and  I  received  my  com- 
mission Au^st  16,  at  the  agency.  As  the  agent  of  these  Indians  ha.H 
not  yet  made  it  convenient  to  turn  over  the  government  property  in  his 
hands,  and  I  am  not  to  assume  the  duties  of  the  office  until  he  does,  I 
consider  it  my  duty  to  give  you  such  information  as  to  the  past  year  ai« 
you  may  require. 

In  September,  1868, 1  received  a  letter  from  you  saying  that  the  ap- 
propriation by  Congress  for  the  Sisseton  and  Wahpeton  Sioux  had  been 
placed  in  your  hands,  and  that  you  desired  my  assistance  in  performing 
the  necessary  duties  to  provide  for  them.  Although  my  preferences  and 
professional  duties  required  me  among  a  more  civilized  people,  I  con- 
sented to  assist  you.  I  repaired  to  Foi%  Wadsworth  as  soon  as  I  re- 
ceived your  instructions,  arrived  Uiere  October  15.  The  news  of  the 
money  being  in  your  hands,  and  of  my  coming,  had  preceded  me,  and  I 
was  received  with  a  warm  welcome.  J  found  them  without  any  visible 
means  of  subsistence  or  protection  from  the  inclemency  of  the  approach- 
ing winter.  A  very  few  of  them  had  some  com,  but  the  majority  were 
without  food  or  clothing  and  were  living  on  roots. 

I  had  known  them  for  thirteen  years,  in  peace  and  plenty,  in  fEnnioe 
and  war,  and  never,  at  any  time, was  there  so  much  siuffering  and  utter 
destitution.  I  immediately  called  the  chiefs  and  headmen  together  and 
told  them  I  wanted  the  number  of  their  x>eople;  that  their  Great  Father 
had  given  you  means  to  assist  them,  and  you  had  sent  me  to  distribute 
the  food  and  clothing  you  had  purchased  for  them. 

The  list  taken,  after  being  corrected  several  times  by  the  chiefs  and 
headmen,  was  found  to  number  1,613,  of  which  424  were  men,  580  women, 
and  609  children ;  321  of  this  number  belonged  to  Devil's  Lake,  accord- 
ing to  the  treaty  of  1867.  The  difficulty  of  providing  for  the  latter,  it 
being  impracticable  to  send  them  back  so  late  in  the  season,  was  over- 
come by  having  them  rationed  from  the  surplus  supplies  at  Fort  Wads- 
worth. 

The  means  being  inadequate  for  the  subsistence  of  1,300  naked  and 
starving  Indians  through  the  next  seven  months  and  give  them  the  ordin- 
ary army  rations,  it  was  thought  best,  after  counseling  the  chiefs  and  head 
men,  that  they  should  be  issued  to  once  a  month,  at  the  rate  of  a  pound 
of  food  a  day  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child;  and  in  addition,  those  of 
the  able-bodied  that  could  show  an  account  of  work  were  given  sugar, 
coffee,  and  tobacco,  all  of  which  was  to  l>e  charged  to  them,  and  paid 
for  in  work. 

Fine  yoke  of  cattle  and  fine  cows  were  given  to  those  that  had  hay  to 
keep  them;  also  fine  plows  and  axes  were  distributed  to  all  that  desired 
to  go  to  work.  Out  of  the  thirteen  hundred,  three  hundred,  with  those 
dependent  on  them,  were  found  to  be  aged,  maimed,  and  sick,  and  had 
to  be  provided  for  as  specified  in  the  treaty. 

The  greater  portion  of  these  people  might  have  been  considered  unfit 
for  any  work  in  their  present  condition,  but  the  following  will  show  how 
ready  they  were  to  do  what  they  could :  they  cut  1,894  logs  for  houi^ 
and  stables ;  hewed  231  logs ;  cut  41,123  rails  for  fences ;  cut  848  cords 
of  wood ;  put  up  six  houses,  and  nine  stables. 

When  spring  came  there  was  a  universal  desire  to  plant,  and  the  large 
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qnantity  of  seed  furnished  gave  them  no  excuse  for  not  doing  so.  but 
land  suitable  for  com  was  not  ready,  nor  could  enough  be  plowed  for 
them  in  season.  I  encouraged  them  to  take  claims,  gave  them  the  hoes 
sent  and  told  them  to  dig  up  such  ground  as  they  coidd  and  put  in  corn. 
There  were  one  hundred  and  twenty  acres  planted  in  this  way.  With 
the  cattle  given  last  fall  and  those  furnished  the  department  this  spring, 
I  have  been  able  to  have  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine  acres  broken.  This 
has  been  done  by  the  Indians  themselves,  under  the  charge  of  an  expe- 
rienced farmer,  who  has  taught  them  to  hold  the  plow  and  drive  the 
cattle,  which  I  considered  as  necessary  as  plowing  the  land  for  them. 
In  this  way  they  were  kept  at  work  and  taugh't  the  use  of  agricultural 
implements  for  their  own  benefit. 

They  planted  251  acres  of  corn ;  74  acres  of  potatoes,  and  76  acres  of 
turnips  and  garden  vegetables. 

Since  the  1st  of  AprS  I  have  had  the  farmer  visit  each  farm  or  place 
of  planting  on  the  reserve ;  take  an  account  of  work  done,  and  give 
a  statement  to  each  person  to  take  to  the  warehouse  to  receive  his  pay, 
so,  when  paid  acc<irding  to  work  done,  they  could  see  the  advantages  of 
labor,  which  is  a  very  important  thing  for  them  to  understand,  for  there 
is  but  very  few  of  them  that  can  comprehend  the  actual  necessity  of 
earning  what  they  receive.  The  general  impression  is  that  they  should 
be  fed  and  clothed  for  the  lands  they  have  sold  the  government. 

Their  head  chief,  Gabriel  Eenville,  is  in  aU  respects  capable  and 
worthy  of  his  position,  for  by  example  and  counsel  he  teaches  his  people 
industry,  peace,  and  economy. 

Oar  hope  for  permanent  improvement  among  these  Indians  must  come 
from  the  rising  generation,  as  they  are  willing  and  desirous  of  learning 
to  work.  They  should  be  taught  agricultural  and  mechanical  pursuits, 
at(  well  as  to  read  and  write.  The  older  and  middle  aged  find  it  hard  to 
leave  off  those  habits  of  indolence  to  which  they  have  been  brought  up, 
and  are  ever  ready  to  complain  about  that  part  of  the  treaty  that 
requires  them  to  labor  for  what  they  receive. 

The  following  is  the  account  of  improvements  made  during  the  sum- 
mer by  the  farmers :  Bails  cut,  3,582 ;  making  426  rods  of  fence ;  cutting 
^1  logs;  putting  up  36  houses,  and  nine  stables. 

They  have  cut  and  stacked  538  tons  of  hay ;  about  half  of  it  is  hauled 
to  their  houses.  They  have  gathered  2,000  bushels  of  corn,  which,  from 
the  best  information  that  can  be  had,  is  a  little  less  than  half  of  iihe 
crop. 

Their  potatoes  are  not  dug  yet:  The  Devil's  Lake  Indians,  here  last 
▼iuter.  that  have  not  taken  farms  on  the  reservation  have  planted  in 
the  ola  fields  at  Big  Stone  Lake,  and  have  raised  good  crops  of  com. 
They  have  Qhown  as  great  a  desire  to  work  as  those  belonging  here,  and 
I  hope  may  be  allowed  to  remain  there  if  they  comply  with  the  require- 
ments of  government  as  they  have  promised. 

As  there  were  no  government  buildings  for  the  storage  of  supplies  or 
the  protection  of  employes,  it  was  necessary  that  such  as  were  needed 
should  be  erected  as  soon  as  possible.  I  counseled  the  chiefs  and  head 
men,  and  they  decided  on  a  central  location  for  the  agency  as  being  the 
most  accessible  to  them  all.  I  have  had  built  one  warehouse  20  by  40, 
one  agency  house  18  by  36,  one  boarding  house  18  by  26,  and  one  house 
for  the  interpi-eter  18  by  20.  They  are  made  of  logs  and  the  lumber  you 
ftinushed,  at  a  cost  of  $2,100.  The  warehouse  will  have  to  be  enlarged 
to  hold  tiie  supplies  for  the  winter.  Four  school-houses  have  been 
••rected  for  them,  as  they  wished  for  schools  to  be  taught  the  English  as 
well  as  their  own  language.    The  school-houses  will  be  ready  for  use  the 
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1st  of  November.  But  a  few  have  been  furnished  with  lumber  for  thfir 
houses,  it  being  impossible,  with  the  limited  means,  after  providing  for 
the  winter  supply  of  food  and  clothing. 

Jjast  April  two  of  these  Indians  were  killed  near  the  reserve  by 
Chippewas.  I  notified  you  at  the  time,  and  told  the  chiefs  that  they 
must  not  let  their  young  men  go  on  the  war  path,  but  wait  and  hear 
what  their  Great  Father  would  do  about  it.  Many  times  since  then  I 
have  been  asked,  what  had  been  done  with  those  Indians  that  killed 
their  people?  and  as  often  have  I  had  to  tell  them,  I  was  not  able  to 
say.  Had  it  not  been  for  their  great  confidence  in  my  advice  they 
would  have  formed  war  parties  at  once,  and  the  scenes  of  the  scalp 
dance  would  have  been  witnessed  at  every  camp.  These  Indians  have 
not  been  on  the  war  path  against  their  old  enemies,  the  Chippewas,  for 
seven  years,  and  during  that  time  they  have  had  six  of  their  men  and 
women  killed  by  them  and  yet  have  not  retaliated.  They  say  they 
desire  to  be  at  peace  with  all  people  and  do  as  their  Great  Father 
wishes.  During  the  summer,  Chippewa  war  parties  have  been  seeo  in 
the  vicinity  of  this  reserve.  About  four  weeks  ago  a  party  of  eight  was 
seen  on  the  road  over  which  my  train  with  Sioux  teamsters  travels,  and 
were  only  deterred  from  attacking  the  Indians  by  the  presence  of  white 
men.  I  had  taken  the  precaution  previously  to  supply  the  train  men 
with  ammunition. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  all  murderers  and  trespassers  from 
other  tribes  should  be  punished  at  once,  to  show  the  farmer  Indians 
that  their  rights  shall  be  protected  when  they  give  up  the  habits  of 
a  savage. 

On  the  9th  of  August  a  party  of  Missouri  Sioux  horse  thieves  stole 
three  horses  from  Wamdenpededa,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Sisseton 
band,  a  short  distance  from  the  reservation.  As  soon  as  it  was  known 
by  Gabriel  Eenville,  he  sent  twenty-six  trusty  scouts  after  them  and 
traced  them  to  the  James  Eiver  bottom,  where  the  trail  became  too 
indistinct  to  follow.    They  judged  there  were  eleven  in  the  party. 

One  hundred  and  sixty  Indians  have  taken  farms  and  have  settled  in 
places  accessible  to  wood  and  water,  and  are  distributed  over  a  conntry 
forty  miles  long  by  twenty  wide,  in  isolated  situations,  where  they  can- 
not depend  upon  each  other  for  support  in  case  of  an  attack.  They  have 
no  powder  nor  lead,  and  few  if  any  implements  of  warfiare.  They  do 
not  desire  strife,  but  peace  and  the  good  will  of  their  white  brothers. 
The  war  and  medicine  dance  are  among  the  things  that  were  being  no 
longer  tolerated  or  encouraged  by  the  chiefs  and  head  men.  In  place  of 
these  we  see  the  house  of  worship,  started  by  the  Presbyterian  mission, 
filled  with  anxious  men  and  women,  listening  to  the  word  of  God  from 
the  lips  of  one  of  their  own  people.  The  morning  and  evening  prayer, 
with  songs  of  praise,  is  heard  in  many  a  lodge,  and  the  Sabbat^h  is  quiet 
and  orderly  as  any  place  among  a  more  civiBzed  people. 

During  the  spring  there  were  many  deaths  among  the  young  children 
from  lung  diseases,  generally  the  sequel  of  whooping  cough;  bat  the 
general  health  of  these  Indians  has  been  favorable  to  their  increase. 
EespectftiUy,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  W.  DANIELS, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 

Bight  Eev.  Bishop  Whipple. 
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No.  91. 

Lake  Tbavebse,  D.  T.,  October  12, 1869. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  the  regulations  of  the  Indian  department,  I 
respectfully  submit  tny  third  and  last  annual  report  as  agent  of  the  Sis- 
seton  and  Wahpeton  bands  of  Sioux  Indians  on  the  reservations  desig- 
nated by  treaty  made  19th  of  Febvuary,  1867,  as  amended  and  ratified. 

The  provisions  or  articles  of  said  treaty  had  been  carried  out  as  faith- 
fully as  circumstances  would  permit,  the  object  of  said  treaty  being  to 
individualize  and  make  self-sustaining  all  Indians  belonging  to  the 
bands. 

Having  full  confidence  in  their  willingness  and  ability  to  become  self- 
snstaining.  and  at  an  early  day  to  be  sufficiently  advanced  to  make  good 
and  orderly  citizens  of  the  government,  I  have  in  all  my  intercourse 
invariably  avoided  all  councils,  and  all  references  to  chiefs  or  head  men, 
and  have  transacted  all  business  with  them  as  individuals. 

Having  adopted  such  a  course,  they  are  becoming  more  self-reliant, 
and  desirous  of  securing  homes,  and,  I  perceive,  stimulated  to  greater 
exertions  in  taking  care  of  their  families,  their  stock,  and  much  more 
interest  in  the  branches  of  industry  that  nave  been  introduced  among 
them. 

An  acquaintance  of  a  business  character,  commencing  nearly  nineteen 
years  ago,  with  these  people,  and  a  continuous  knowledge  of  them  to 
this  time,  induce  me  to  have  fixed  opinions  in  regard  to  the  best  means 
to  be  adopted  for  their  advancement.  Being  placed  in  a  singular  and 
unpleasant  situation  to  them  by  the  action  of  Congress  in  making  the 
last  two  appropriations  to  be  expended  irrespective  of  treaty  stipula- 
tions, I  am  nevertheless  gratified  at  being  able  to  present  to  the  depart- 
ment such  indisputable  proofs  of  their  adaptability  and  improved  condi- 
tion as  to  justify  the  statements  made  by  me  at  the  time  the  treaty  was 
made  and  approved,  and  in  my  various  communications  since  to  your 
office. 

That  they  only  require  proper  encouragement  and  moderate  assistance 
under  the  system  which  I  have  established  (and  which  was  in  practice 
OH  the  Sioux  reservation  in  1862)  is  plainly  evinced  by  the  large  crops 
of  the  past  season,  their  comfortable  condition,  and,  in  a  measure,  ample 
provisions  for  a  long  and  severe  winter.  (See  tabular  statement  marked 
A.  which  accompanies  this  report.) 

The  withdrawal  of  the  buffalo  from  this  region  not  only  left  them  with- 
out robes  and  meat,  but  also  without  protection  from  the  rigors  of  last 
winter,  and  most  of  their  old  "  teepees''  were  used  in  making  moccasins  and 
other  wearing  apparel,  and  I  felt  required  to  aid  them  in  all  ways  within 
my  power. 

To  obtain  such  houses  as  was  possible  to  construct,  I  have,  as  will  be 
shown,  secured  permanent  homes  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  families,  who 
are  much  better  ofiT  than  they  have  been  at  any  time  since  the  outbreak 
of  1862;  and  if  their  houses  are  not  what  they  desire,  they  are  the  best 
it  was  possible  for  me  to  build  them,  with  the  means  at  my  disposal. 

The  houses  completed  and  occupied  number  one  hundred  and  fifty ; 
twenty-six  of  these  are  log-houses,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-four 
round  puncheon  houses.  There  are  also  thirty-one  unfinished  log-houses, 
some  of  w^hich  are  occupied ;  also  sixteen  stables. 

Together  with  the  above  improvements,  they  have  cut  one  thousand 
and  seventy-six  logs  and  eight  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifteen  rails 
in  1868,  with  the  plowing  of  one  hundred  and  seven  and  forty-two  hun- 
dredths acres  in  1868,  and  eighty-one  and  ninety-one  one-hundredths 
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acres  in  1869— constituting  the  principal  improvements  I  hare  made  and 
settled  for,  not  set  forth  in  previous  reports. 

I  supposed  it  would  be  necessary  for  my  successor  to  receipt  to  me 
for  the  improvements  I  have  made,  as  I  am  informed  was  done  when 
the  transfer  of  property  took  place  by  the  agent  of  these  Indians,  in 
1861.  It  was  then  suggested  by  Agent  Daniels,  my  successor,  that 
Lieutenant  John  S.  Allanson,  acting  assistant  quartermaster  United 
States  Army,  Fort  Wadsworth,  Dakota  Territory,  should  be  selected  to 
make  an  appraisement,  and  fix  the  valuation  of  the  above  referred  to 
improvements;  and  after  a  personal  inspection  by  himself  of  each 
building,  and  a  separate  appraisement  made  of  them,  the  total  estima- 
ted value  was  thirteen  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty-five  dollars  and 
twenty-five  cents,  as  will  be  shown  by  a  descriptive  certified  tabolar 
statement  which  will  accompany  my  final  accounts.  The  above  referred 
to  logs  cut  and  rails  made,  with  the  plowing  in  1868  and  1869,  were 
valued  at  two  thousand  three  hundred  and  eighty-nine  and  twentj'-four 
one-hundredths  dollars,  which  will  be]  shown  by  certified  tabalar 
statements,  which  will  accompany  my  final  accounts. 

With  a  view  of  conveying  to  your  department  a  thorough  and  ex- 
plicit statement  of  the  condition  of  things  on  this  reser\'ation,  and  also 
the  necessity  of  ascertaining  the  accurate  amount  of  ground  plowed 
and  in  cultivation,  I  have  employed  W.  P.  Jewett^  a  competent  sur- 
veyor, with  the  interpreters,  to  measure  the  pieces  of  ground  belonging 
to  the  different  Indians ;  the  amount  plowed  and  by  whom  done,  the 
quantities  of  the  diflFerent  crops,  with  the  estimated  products  of  each, 
together  with  the  number  of  logs  and  rails  cut.  Tabular  statement 
"  A "  will  also  show  there  was  plowed  and  in  cultivation  one  hundred 
and  seven  and  forty-two  hundredths  acres  in  1868,  and  in  1869  there 
was  two  hundred  and  ninety-seven  and  eighty-six  hundredths  acres 
plowed  and  cultivated. 

W.  P.  Jewett's  rei>ort  of  survey,  above  referred  to,  shows  in  1869  there 
was  plowed  and  cultivated  by  me  eighty-one  and  ninety-one  hundredths 
acres,  and  plowed  by  Agent  Daniels  in  1869,  and  in  cultivation,  twenty- 
seven  and  sixty-five  hundredths  acres,  and  twenty-one  and  eighty-one 
hundredths  acres  plowed  by  him  too  late  for  planting.  In  1^  there 
was  planted  and  cultivated  by  the  Indians  ninety-six  and  eleven  hun- 
dredths acres.  In  1869,  com  planted,  two  hundred  and  twenty  and 
ninety-four  hundredths  acres.  In  1869,  potatoes  planted,  twenty-eight 
and  twenty-six  hundredths  acres.  Number  of  bushels  of  com  pro- 
duced, five  thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty-five.  Number  of  bush- 
els of  potatoes  produced,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  seventy-eight : 
and  the  number  of  rails  amounts  to  eight  thousand  four  hundred  and 
fifteen,  cut  in  1868.  Number  cut  in  1869,  thirty-two  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  forty-two.  The  number  of  logs  in  1868  was  one  thou- 
sand and  seventy-six.  In  1869,  the  number  of  logs  was  four  thousand 
three  hundred  and  ninety-seven. 

Notwithstanding  the  greatly  improved  condition  of  these  Indians, 
there  is  not  as  large  a  number  on  this  reservation  as  there  was  a  year 
ago.  In  this  vicinity  in  1868,  there  were  one  thousand  six  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  Indians.    (See  annual  report,  1868.) 

A  careful  census  taken  by  interpreters,  accompanying  W.  P.  Jewett's 
report,  shows  the  number  to  be  eleven  hundred  and  sixty-four 
men,  women,  and  children,  now  on  the  Lake  Traverse  reserv*ation. 
This  decrease  may  be  accounted  for,  in  my  opinion,  by  the  large  number 
of  deaths  among  their  aged,  infirm,  and  children,  which  occurred 
during  last  winter  and  spring — statement  of  which  was  laid  be^M^ 
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the  department  in  varions  communications  at  that  time — caused  by  the 
want  and  suffering  that  existed  among  them,  by  which,  also,  many  were 
eompeUed  to  leave  the  reservation  to  eke  out  a  subsistence.  Without 
wishing  under  existing  circumstances  to  make  extended  suggestions 
with  reference  to  th8  wants  of  these  people,  it  would  be  unpardonable 
in  me  to  omit  all  reference  for  the  appointment  of  a  physician,  and  the 
supply  of  medicines  for  them.  I  have  no  doubt  the  suffering  and  details 
above  referred  to  would  have  been  lessened  by  such  means.  For  such 
men  as  Mugasha,  lying  helpless  several  months  with  paralysis,  and 
John  Otherday,  lingering  with  consumption,  I  have  been  compelled  to 
procure  the  services  of  Sui'geon  B.  Knickerbocker,  United  States  Army, 
Fort  Wadsworth,  Dakota  Territory,  and  many  others  have  been  de- 
pendent for  assistance  upon  the  medical  officers  at  Fort  Wadsworth. 

I  earnestly  hope  you  will  urge  an  early  appropriation,  and  thereby 
supply  a  want  that  is  greatly  needed. 

With  the  accompanying  statement,  marked  "  B,''  there  will  also  be 
shown  there  were  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  horses,  and  thirty-eight 
cattle,  principally  working  oxen,  belonging  to  these  Indians. 

As  any  suggestions  to  your  office  regarding  the  Indians  on  the  Devil's 
Lake  reservation  elicited  no  reply  or  instructions  within  the  last  year, 
I  h^ve  not  felt  at  liberty  to  make  any  expenditures  or  give  any  direc- 
tions regarding  them.  I  have  satisfied  myself  by  making  inquiries 
from  reliable  parties  in  relation  to  them.  The  latest  was  through  Major 
General  Hancock's  interpreters,  who  accompanied  him  on  his  recent 
visit  to  that  reservation,  and  who  informed  me  there  were  ninety-three 
lodges  or  five  hundred  Indians  there,  and  their  crops  amounting  to  very 
little. 

By  previous  reports  and  letters  to  your  office,  it  will  be  seen  that  I 
have  strongly  urged  the  building  of  a  church  on  the  Lake  Traverse  res- 
ervation, and  the  encouragement  of  schools.  At  one  of  the  settlements 
on  the  resei'vation  there  was  a  school  in  operation  where  seventy  scholars 
were  taught  by  two  of  their  own  people.  It  was  here  I  was  most  anx- 
ious to  give  my  support  and  encouragement,  as  the  schools  have  been 
conducted  by  pious  and  worthy  Indians  under  direction  of  the  Rev. 
Stephen  R.  Biggs  and  Dr.  Thomas  S.  Williamson,  who  have  spent  the 
l>est  years  of  their  lives  in  endeavoring  to  civilize  and  Christianize  these 
Iieople,  and  whose  efforts  have  been  largely  rewarded  and  fully  appre- 
ciated since  the  outbreak  of  1862,  when  their  followers  acted  so  brave 
and  conspicuous  a  part  in  saving  the  whites  from  the  hostile  Indians 
who  surrounded  them,  and  protecting  the  white  captives  who  were 
brought  into  the  Indian  encampment.  These  reverend  gentlemen  have 
jcreat  influence  with  all  the  Indians  on  the  Lake  Traverse  reservation, 
and  have  the  affection  and  entire  control  over  all  the  religious  or  Chris- 
tian Indians,  and  I  cannot  too  strongly  urge  that  they  be  aided  in  their 
good  work. 

During  the  month  of  May,  two  Sioux  Indians  were  murdered  by  Chip- 
pewas  forty  miles  east  of  the  reservation  in  Minnesota.  They  being  off 
the  reservation  at  the  time  was  against  the  advice  I  have  always 
given,  and  the  outrage  committed  so  far  from  home,  and  so  near  white 
settlements,  I  did  not  deem  it  necessary  to  then  make  a  special  com- 
munication. I  am  gratified  the  murderers  have  been  arrested  and  tunied 
over  to  the  proi)er  courts  for  punishment,  as  provided  by  law,  and  I 
would  recommend  the  same  treatment  to  all  violators,  whether  Sioux  or 
Chippewas. 

There  has  been  seen  a  number  of  marauding  parties  in  the  vicinity  of 
and  on  the  reservation,  supposed  to  be  Yanctons  or  Teton  Sioux.    On 
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the  9th  of  August  six  horses  were  taken  from  near  Fort  Wadaworth, 
which  I  endeavored  to  recover  by  sending  seven  men  and  two  scouts, 
making  a  party  of  nine,  to  overtake  them,  but  they  failed  in  doing  so; 
but  I  think  their  return  was  probably  prevented  by  the  effort  made  to 
capture  them.  ^ 

I  feel  it  incumbent  upon  me  to  make  this  concise  and  explicit  report 
in  justice  to  myself,  and  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the 
Indians  on  this  reservation  have  had  my  exclusive  care  and  considera- 
tion while  under  my  charge ;  and  as  scanty  as  the  means  were  at  my 
disposal,  I  know  that  I  leave  them  with  but  few  nomadic  habits,  and 
more  strongly  inclined  to  be  citizens  than  at  any  time  heretofore ;  and 
if  all  has  not  been  accomplished  that  I  hoped  for,  I  feel  nothing  more 
could  reasonably  be  expected  in  the  limited  time  I  have  b^  control  of 
them. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

BENJ'N  THOMPSON, 

U7iit^  States  Ifidian  Agent 
Hon.  Ely  S.  Parker, 

Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 


No.  92. 


In  the  summer  of  1868,  without  my  knowledge,  Congress  placed  in 
my  hands  a  trust  for  the  benefit  of  the  Sisseton  and  Wahpeton  Sioux 
Indians,  near  Lake  Traverse  and  Devil's  Lake.  As  my  ofQce  and  the 
care  of  my  schools  were  already  a  heavy  burden,  I  promptly  declined 
the  trust  both  to  Senator  Henderson,  chairman  of  the  Indian  Com- 
mittee, and  to  Senator  Kamsey,  and  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Later  in  the  season  I  learned  that  no  provision  had  been  made  to  place 
the  trust  in  other  hands,  and  the  Secretary  informed  me  that  unless  I 
accepted  the  trust,  the  money  must  remain  in  the  treasury,  (see  Sec- 
retary Browning's  letter  annexed.)  As  a  work  of  mercy  I  accepted.  The 
Lidian  Department  notified  me,  when  I  applied  for  the  funds,  that  this 
did  not  belong  to  them,  and  that  I  was  to  settle  my  accounts  at  the 
Treasury.  I  have,  therefore,  sent  one  set  of  vouchers  to  the  Treasury  ; 
one  set  is  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  J.  W.  Daniels,  my  agent  among  the 
Indians,  who  requires  them  in  order  to  charge  the  Indians  in  payment 
for  labor,  all  goods,  &c.,  furnished  them.  I  have  retained  one  set  of 
vouchers  for  my  own  protection.  I  send  you  with  this  a  detailed  account 
of  all  expenditures  made  and  of  all  moneys  received  up  to  date,  Septem- 
ber  25, 18G9.  On  my  first  visit  to  the  Indian  country,  in  November  last, 
I  encountered  a  severe  snow-storm,  and  the  exposure  has  left  me  with 
the  care  which  followed,  in  such  poor  health  that  my  physicians  have 
ordered  me  to  go  abroad,  as  the  only  hope  of  prolongitig  my  life.  Gen- 
eral H.  H.  Sibly,  one  of  the  first  of  our  citizens,  who  fulds  to  his  personal 
knowledge  of  the  wants  of  the  Indians  a  character  of  the  purest  repu- 
tation for  probity  and  honesty,  has  kindly  consented  to  act  as  my  agent 
in  expending  the  balance  of  the  funds  in  my  hands,  and  will  aoeount 
for  the  same  to  the  Treasury.  I  had  known  the  Sisseton  and  Wahpeton 
Sioux  before  the  Minnesota  massacre;  they  were  then  one  of  the  finest 
body  of  Indians  that  I  ever  knew ;  words  would  fail  me  to  describe  the 
abject  misery  of  these  Indians  as  I  found  them  last  fall.  For  seven 
years  they  had  been  without  any  adequate  protection  or  care,  and 
poverty  and  disease  has  reduced  them  to  wretchedness  and  want 
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In  accordance  with  the  advice  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the 
Oommissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  members  of  the  Peace  Commission, 
and  officers  of  the  Treasury,  I  expended  the  amoant  largely  for  food  ana 
clothing.  I  was  much  indebted  to  Mends  for  aid  in  making  these  pur- 
chases. In  many  iiAtances  goods  were  sold  at  actnal  cost,  and  in  a  few 
instances  liberal  donations  of  goods  were  made  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Indians.  Dr.  Jared  W.  Daniels,  who  in  happier  days  had  been  the 
I^faysiciaQ  of  these  Indians,  at  my  urgent  request  became  my  agent.  He 
is  an  educated  physician,  a  thorough  practical  business  man,  and  a 
Christian  gentleman  of  unquestioned  integrity. 

The  Indians  received  me  with  great  demonstrations  of  gratitude,  and 
manifested  a  sincere  desire  to  be  guided  by  my  advice.  At  my  first 
coancil  a  Christian  man  said  to  me,  "For  seven  years  I  have  prayed  to 
the  Great  Spirit  that  he  would  save  us  from  death.  The  sky  seemed  as 
if  it  was  iron,  and  I  was  afraid  he  would  not  hear.  I  look  in  your  face 
and  see  we  are  saved."  I  explained  to  all  the  Indians  the  absolute 
necessity  of  a  change  in  their  mode  of  life;  that  it  was  the  determina- 
tion of  their  Great  Father  and  the  conncil  at  Washington  that  all 
Indians  whom  they  aided  must  live  as  white  men,  by  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil.  In  nearly  every  instance  the  Indians  consented  to  have  their 
haii%  cat  and  at  once  adopt  the  habits  of  civilization.  A  system  of  labor 
was  introduced  which  required  that  all  who  were  able  to  work  should 
do  so,  and  be  paid  for  the  same  out  of  the  goods  and  provisions  pur- 
chased for  them.  The  results  have  far  exceeded  my  warmest  expecta- 
tions. I  did  not  deem  it  advisable  to  purchase  that  class  of  agricultural 
implements  which  would  have  to  be  used  by  white  men,  but  such  as 
would  require  their  own  personal  labor — axes,  spades,  scythes,  and  hoes, 
cattle  and  plows — ^have  in  all  cases  been  given  to  all  who  were  willing 
to  labor,  and  no  white  labor  has  been  employed  on  the  reserv^ation 
beyond  what  was  absolutely  necessary  to  guide  and  direct  the  labor  of 
the  Indians. 

At  the  time  the  last  treaty  was  made  most  of  the  hereditary  chiefs 
were  absent  from  the  present  Indian  reservation ;  other  Indians  were 
made  chiefs  and  headmen  because  they  were  known  to  be  friendly  to 
the  whites  and  desirous  of  civilization^  and  the  new  treaty  was  signed 
by  them.  The  hereditary  chiefs  were  m  favor  of  the  old  system  of  an- 
nuities and  attached  to  their  wild  life.  There  was  great  danger  of  con- 
flict between  these  two  classes,  and  this  was  enhanced  by  the  fact  that 
there  were  two  agents  claiming  jurisdiction  ux)on  the  same  reservation. 
IJnder  these  circumstances  it  was  only  by  the  watchful  care  and  wise 
advise  of  Dr.  Daniels  that  all  conflict  was  avoided,  and  the  Indians  were 
enabled  to  make  rapid  progress  in  civilization.  At  my  visit  to  these 
Indians  in  July  last,  I  found  them  contented  and  happy,  and  was  much 
gratified  with  their  marked  improvement.  When  one  year  ago  you  might 
have  seen  Indians  begrimmed  with  paint,  and  have  heard  the  war  song 
and  medicine  drum,  now  everything  betokens  a  people  who  were  engaged 
in  the  peaceful  avocations  of  an  agricultural  life.  For  the  details  of  the 
work  of  the  agency  I  refer  you  to  the  report  of  Dr.  Daniels.  I  was 
unable  to  visit  the  Indians  at  DeviVs  Lake,  and  could  obtain  from 
the  department  no  deflnite  information  of  their  number  or  character. 
I  learn  from  General  Sibly,  who  was  in  command  of  the  United  States 
troops  during  the  late  Indian  war  in  Minnesota,  that  many  of  them  had 
been  engaged  in  actual  hostility  to  the  government,  but  it  was  his  belief 
that  for  the  most  part  they  were  now  peacably  inclined,  and  if  proi)er 
inducements  were  made  would  gladly  return  to  their  old  allegiance.  On 
account  of  the  lateness  of  the  season,  it  was  imi)ossible  to  send  provis- 
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ions  to  Devil's  Lake  last  fall.  Through  the  kindness  of  the  Secretary 
of  War  and  General  Sherman,  an  order  was  isssed  that  these  Indiana 
should  be  fed  by  the  commandant  of  Fort  Totten,  and  the  accounts  for 
the  same  to  be  paid  by  me  to  the  quartermaster  general  of  the  district. 
Early  this  spring  I  employed  Mr.  Peter  Sutherland  to  purchase  for 
these  Indians  cattle  and  seed.  From  officers  of  tlie  army,  and  others 
who  have  seen  these  Indians  during  the  summer,  I  learn  that  through 
his  influence  many  of  them  have  been  industriously  working  upon  the 
reservation.  Feeling  a  deep  interest  in  the  future  welfare  of  the  Indi- 
ans who  were  temporarily  placed  in  my  care,  I  respectfully  oflfer  the  fol- 
lowing recommendations  for  your  consideration :  . 

1.  The  reservation  at  Lake  Traverse  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  wants 
of  these  Indians.  The  soil  is  fertile,  well  watered,  and  has  sufficieut 
timber  for  fuel  and  fencing.  I  cannot  too  strongly  urge  the  necessity 
of  taking  immediate  steps  to  secure  to  them  their  lands  in  x)erpetuity. 
The  reservation  is  separate  from  the  white  settlements  by  an  untim- 
bered  prairie  of  fifty  miles  in  extent.  If  the  small  strip  of  timbered 
land  bordering  upon  Big  Stone  Lake  is  given  to  those  friendly  Sioux, 
for  whom  provision  was  made  by  act  of  Congress  in  1863,  there  can  be 
no  possible  room  for  conflict  between  them  and  white  settlers.  I  there- 
fore recommend  that  the  department  shall  at  once  issue  patent*  for 
land  to  all  the  civilized  Indians  of  this  tribe  now  upon  this  reser^'ation, 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  their  last  treaty.  It  is  the  only 
course  to  save  the  Indians  from  the  avaricious  schemes  of  bad  men  who, 
by  the  bribing  of  the  chiefs,  can  defraud  the  tribe  of  its  lands.  It  \» 
also  the  most  eflfective  plan  to  give  to  the  individual  Indian  those  manly 
characteristics  and  home  attachments  which  only  belong  to  those  who 
have  a  fixed  and  permanent  residence  which  they  can  call  their  own. 

2.  I  would  also  recommend,  either  by  the  instructions  of  the  depart- 
ment, or,  if  necessaiy,  by  act  of  Congress,  provision  shall  be  made  for 
the  due  administration  of  laws  for  the  protection  of  person,  proi>erty, 
and  life.  Nothing  has  been  done  more  to  perpetuate  the  savage  ciis* 
toms  of  retaliation,  fruitful  of  mischief  to  ourselves  and  the  Indians, 
than  the  utter  absence  of  all  law  in  the  Indian  ceuntry.  During  the 
past  year  a  worthy  Indian  family  was  brutally  murdered  by  a  Chii)i)ewji 
chief,  and  there  was  no  law  to  redress  the  crime,  or  prevent  its  rei)eti- 
tion.  The  civilized  Indian  may  see  the  fruits  of  his  labor  destroyed, 
violence  done  to  his  family,  and  even  murder  committed,  and  he  has  no 
i^emedy  except  personal  retaliation,  which  Christianity  forbids. 

3.  I  respectfully  request  the  department  to  urge  upon  Congress  at  an 
early  period  of  the  coming  session  to  provide  an  ample  appropriation 
to  supply  these  Indians  with  food,  clothing,  implements  of  husbandry, 
and  to  build  permanent  houses.  Unintentionally  a  great  wrong  wa.'* 
done  to  many  of  these  friendly  Indians  by  the  confiscation  of  the  lands 
and  annuities  of  the  tribe.  There  are  among  them  those  who  performnl 
most  signal  acts  of  bravery  in  rescuing  white  captives.  Others  were 
employed  during  the  entire  Sioux  war  as  scouts  for  General  Sibley.  lu 
fact,  the  present  immunity  of  the  Minnesota  border  from  the  horrare  of 
Indian  warfare  is  due  to  the  fidelity  of  these  Indians.  There  were 
others  of  the  Sisseton  and  Wahpeton  Sioux  who  from  timidity  fled  at  the 
time  of  the  massacre  to  the  plains,  and  who  are  not  justly  responsible 
for  any  of  the  evil  acts  of  the  bad  men  of  the  tribe.  The  claim  of  these 
Indians  for  protection  is  just,  and  an  appropriation  sufficieut  for  their 
wants  is  no  more  than  tardy  justice,  which  a  Christian  nation  cannot 
afibrd  to  deny. 

4.  As  to  the  Indians  at  Devil's  Lake,  my  knowledge  is  not  sufficient 
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to  warrant  me  to  make  a  definite  recommendation.  The  state  of  my 
health  has  prevented*  me  from  visiting  them.  I  believe,  from  reliable 
information,  that  they  are  disposed  to  be  friendly,  and  for  the  most  part 
ready  to  adopt  the  habits  of  civilization.  There  is  a  prejudice  against 
theae  Indians  in  the  minds  of  the  citizens  of  Minnesota,  and  I  fear  their 
immediate  removal  to  the  Lake  Traverse  resen^ation  might  injure  the 
IiKhans  now  there.  The  land  on  the  Cheyenne  is  good,  and  the  Indians 
are  satisfied  with  it.  They  require,  and  must  have,  as  provided  for  by 
the  treaty,  a  separate  agent.  The  appropriation  should  be  distinct  and 
separate  from  that  of  Lake  Traverse.  They  are  three  hundred  miles 
apart,  and  it  is  impossible  that  they  should  be  properly  cared  for  by  the 
same  agent.  As  there  are  no  agency  buildings,  it  would  be  safer  and 
more  economical  for  the  government  to  provide  for  their  supplies  of  food 
through  the  War  Department.  It  is,  however,  absolutely  necessary  that 
the  agent  intrusted  with  their  care  shall  be  a  man  familiar  with  agricul- 
tural pursuits,  of  practical  wisdom,  and  intimate  knowledge  of  Indian 
character. 

Although  the  labor  of  executing  this  trust  has  been  too  severe  for  my 
health,  I  has  been  overpaid  for  all  my  work  by  the  convincing  evidence 
which  has  been  afforded  me  that  these  Indians  have  adopted  the  habits 
of  civilization,  and  by  the  judicious  aid  of  the  government  will  shortly 
become  a  self-supporting  people.  Thanking  you  for  kind  interest  and 
aid  given  me  in  the  execution  of  this  trust,  and  praying  God  to  guide 
and  bless  all  of  your  efforts  for  this  poor  race,  I  am,  with  high  respect, 
your  friend, 

H.  B.  WHIPPLE, 

Bishop  of  Minnesota. 

Hon.  E.  S.  Parker, 

Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


QuiNCY,  Illinois,  May  29, 1869. 

My  Dear  Bishop  :  I  was  amazed  to  learn  that  you  were  blamed  for 
your  connection  with  the  appropriation  for  the  Sisseton  and  Wahpeton 
bands  of  Sioux  Indians.  The  appropriation  was  placed  at  your  control, 
and  you  designated  to  expend  it,  without  the  least  knowledge  or  suspi- 
cion on  your  part  that  such  a  thing  was  conteraplat-ed.  When  you 
learned  what  had  been  done,  you  promptly  and  decidedly  declined  the 
trust,  urging  that  your  ecclesiastical  duties  demanded  the  whole  of 
your  time ;  that  you  could  not  give  that  personal  attention  to  the  ex- 
l^enditure  of  the  ftind  which  would  be  necessary,  and  that  you  did  not  in 
any  event  want  the  responsibility  of  disbursing  public  money;  audit 
waft  only  at  my  urgent  solicitation,  and  my  assurance  that  if  you  declined 
to  act,  the  money  must  remain  in  the  treasury  unexpended,  and  the 
Indians  he  left  to  suffer,  that  you  finally  consented  to  accept  the  respon- 
Mble  tnist  which  Congress,  without  your  knowledge  or  consent,  had 
devolved  upon  you. 

I  was  anxious  to  have  the  benefit  of  your  services,  and  to  meet  and 
overcome,  if  I  could,  the  objection  based  upon  want  of  time.  I  told  you 
that  yon  woulfl  be  at  liberty  to  employ  any  trustworthy  and  competent 
person  to  perform  the  actual  labor  under  your  direction  and  supervision, 
and  that  you  would  not  be  required  to  visit  the  Indians  and  make  the 
diaboTsements  in  person.  After  hearing  and  considering  all  the  reasons 
and  arguments  which  I  presented,  you  reluctantly  consented  to  accept 
the  trust,  which  I  am  sure  you  would  not  have  done,  could  the  fund  have 
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been  made  available  for  the  relief  of  the  starving  Indians  without  yoar 
co-operation.  % 

You  then  mentioned  to  me  the  name  of  some  gentleman  in  whose  iD- 
tegrity  and  capacity  you  had  confidence,  (I  think  Dr.  J.  W.  Daniek)  a9 
a  suitable  person  to  aid  you  in  the  discnarge  of  the  duties  you  have 
assumed.  I  replied  that  you  were  much  better  qualified  to  make  a  selec- 
tion than  I  was,  and  to  exercise  your  own  discretion  and  choose  your 
own  assistant.  The  manner  in  which  you  acquitted  yourself  of  the  trust 
met  my  entire  approbation,  and  I  have  ever  felt  under  great  obligations 
to  you  for  sacrificing,  as  I  am  sure  you  did,  your  personal  interest  and 
wishes  for  the  good  of  the  public  service,  and  the  benefit  of  the  Indiaiu. 
During  my  entire  administration  of  the  Interior  Department,  I  was 
indebted  to  you  for  valuable  counsel  and  assistance  in  the  management 
of  Indian  affairs.  Your  only  reward  has,  I  presume,  been  the  conscious- 
ness of  doing  good.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  any  pecuniary  compensa- 
tion having  been  made,  though  you  have  well  deser\''ed  it. 
Eespectfully  and  truly,  vour  firiend, 

O.  H.  BROWNING. 

Right  Rev.  H.  B.  Whipple, 

Faribaultj  Minnesota.   . 


No.  93. 


Headquarters  Middle  District, 

Fort  8ullyy  D.  T.,  Augmt  20, 1869. 

General  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  the  following  as  the  Indian 
tribes  and  bands  in  this  district,  with  approximate  numbers  of  each, 
and  nearest  military  post  or  agency  to  which  the  several  bands  resort : 
also  their  division  into  hostile  and  peaceable : 

1.  Gros  Ventres,  Mandans,  and  Rees,  two  thousand ;  Forts  Steven- 
son and  Berthold ;  peaceable. 

2.  Upper  Yanctonais,  three  thousand ;  Fort  Rice  and  Grand  River, 
range  to  Yellowstone ;  mostly  peaceable. 

3.  Oncpapas,  two  thousand;  Fort  Rice  and  Grand  River;  fifteen 
hundred  hostile :  five  hundred  peaceable. 

4.  Blackfeet  Sioux,  nine  hundred ;  Grand  River ;  two  hundred  hos- 
tile ;  seven  hundred  peaceable. 

5.  Two  Kettles,  fifteen  hundred;  Forts  Sully  and  Thompson;  five 
hundred  hostile ;  one  thousand  peaceable. 

6.  Sans  Arcs,  fifteen  hundred;  Fort  Sully;  one  thousand  hostile;  five 
hundred  peaceable. 

7.  Minnecoiyoux,  two  thousand;  Forts  Sully  and  Grand  River;  six- 
teen hundred  hostile ;  four  hundred  peaceable. 

8.  Upper  BruMs,  fifteen  hundred ;  Port  Sully  and  White  River ;  eight 
hundred  hostile ;  seven  hundred  peaceable. 

9.  Lower  Yanctonais.  one  thousand :  Fort  Thompson ;  peaceable. 

10.  Bruits  of  the  I*latte,  fifteen  nundred;  Whetstone;  supposed 
peaceable. 

11.  Ogallallas,  two  thousand ;  Whetstone;  fifteen  hundred  hostile: 
five  hundred  peaceable. 

12.  Yanctons,  twenty -five  hundred ;  Fort  Randall ;  peaceable. 

The  Gros  Ventres,  Mandans,  and  Rees  are  well  behaved,  and  gire  no 
trouble.  They  are  at  war  with  the  friendly  Sioux ;  but  have  peaoe  witii 
the  hostile  Oncpapas  and  Minnecoiyoux,  and  carry  on  a  trade  with  tbem. 
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The  Upper  Yanctonais,  ruled  by  the  chiefs  "  Two  Bears  "  and  "Black 
Eyes,^  are,  perhaps,  tlie  best  behaved  Indians  on  the  river. 

The  Oncpapas  are  turbulent  and  mischievous.  Those  who  pretend 
to  he  friendly  live  at  Grand  Biver  reservation,  but  give  so  much  trou- 
ble that  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  agency  can  be  kept  on  that  side. 
Their  chief  is  "  Bear  Bib." 

The  Blackfeet  Sioux  are  quiet  and  well  behaved.  Their  principal 
chief  is  "  The  Grass." 

The  Two  Kettles,  Sans  Arc,  and  Minneconjoux  draw  rations  at  Chey- 
enne. The  first  two  are  quiet ;  the  Minneconjoux  are  turbulent  and  very 
inaolent  The  chief  of  the  Two  Kettles  is  the  "  Tall  Mandan ;"  of  the 
Sans  Arc,  "  Burnt  Face  f  of  the  Minnecoi\}oux,  the  "  Iron  Horn  ^  arid 
**Little  WliiteSwan." 

The  Lower  Bruits  have  a  reservation  and  cultivate  at  White  Biver ; 
draw  rations  at  Fort  Thompson.  They  acknowledge  no  chief;  are  per- 
fect Ishmaelites,  wandering  in  small  bands  thousands  of  miles  over  the 
prairies ;  are  treacherous  beyond  all  other  Sioux,  and  commit  most  of 
the  rascalitiea  which  occur  in  this  district. 

The  Lower  Yanctonais  are  peaceable,  and  are  trying  to  form  at  Fort 
Thompson. 

The  Bruits  of  the  Platte  generally  ptay  from  twenty  to  one  hundred 
miles  out  from  Whetstone,  coming  into  that  place  for  their  provisions. 
Their  disposition  is  very  suspicious,  and,  like  their  brethren,  the  Upper 
Bml^s,  are  not  to  be  trusted. 

The  Ogallallas,  at  Whetstone,  are  well  behaved. 

At  the  agencies  established  lor  the  Sioux,  there  is  one  class  of  Indi- 
aii8  which  has  been  friendly  for  four  or  five  years,  and  are  nearly  per- 
manent residents,  only  leaving  from  time  to  tinie  to  hunt  or  pick  wild 
fruits.  With  this  class  there  is  no  trouble.  There  is  another  class 
I>as8ing  half  their  time  at  these  agencies  and  half  in  the  hostile  camps. 
They  abuse  the"  agents,  threaten  their  lives,  kill  their  cattle  at  night, 
and  do  anything  they  can  to  oppose  the  civilizing  movement,  but  eat 
all  the  provisions  they  can  get,  and  thus  far  have  taken  no  lives. 

If  the  agencies  were  removed  east  of  the  Missouri,  we  could  suppress 
these  violent  and  troublesome  fellows.  The  hostiles  have  representa- 
tives from  every  band ;  but  the  leading  band  in  hostility  is  the  Ouc- 
I^aiias. 

During  the  winter  for  the  past  two  years,  almost  the  entire  hostile 
Sioux  have  camped  together  in  one  big  camp  on  Bosebud,  near  the  Yel- 
lowstone.    In  ttie  summer  time  they  break  up  and  spread  over  the 
prairies,  either  to  hunt,  plunder,  or  come  into  the  posts  to  beg. 
I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

D.  S.  STANLEY, 
Colonel  Ticenty-second  Infantry^  Bvt.  Maj.  Gen.  U.  8.  A.,  dtc. 

Brevet  Brigadier  General  O.  D.  Greene, 

As£t  Adft  Oen.j  DepH  ojf  Dakota. 


No.  94. 


SiSSETON  AND  WAHPETON  ACENCY, 

October  14, 1869. 

Sis:  I  have  just  returned  from  a  visit  to  the  Indians  at  Devil's  Lake. 
There  are  gathered  on  that  reservation  at  the  present  time  ninety  men, 
oue  hundred  and  fifty-five  women,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine  chil- 
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dren,  making  a  total  of  four  hundred  and  four.    During  the  sanuner 
about  fifty  more  were  there,  but  they  left  this  fall  for  the  Missouri  River. 

The  goods  in  store  for  them  I  issued,  which,  with  what  they  had  beeu 
able  to  procure  by  hunting,  was  ample  to  protect  them  througii  the  com 
ing  winter.  Those  present  expressed  a  desire  to  be  at  peace  with  the 
whites,  and  a  few  of  them  wish  to  cultivate  the  land  and  be  farmers.  1 
think  they  all  wish  to  plant,  but  the  same  as  they  always  have  as  Blanket 
Indians. 

Owing  to  the  coldness  of  the  season  none  of  their  com  ripened  dud 
but  a  small  quantity  was  raised.  Fifty  acres  in  one  field  has  been  broken 
for  them  this  season,  which  is  as  much  as  they  will  be  likely  to  plant 
aRother  year.  This  is  the  first  year  any  one  has  been  among  these  peo- 
ple'to  represent  the  department,  and  during  the  time  no  one  has  been 
molested  while  traveling  through  their  country. 

The  interests  of  these  people  as  well  as  those  of  the  government  will 
be  best  served  by  having  all  that  wish  to  become  farmers  removed  to 
this  reservation,  where  they  can  receive  encouragement  from  those  morv 
advanced  in  civilization  and  be  away  from  the  counsel  of  unfriendly  In 
dians.  Several  families  have  come  down  here  this  fall  and  f-aken  forms 
and  gone  to  work  to  do  what  they  can  for  their  own  support,  and  others 
wish  to  do  the  same. 

« 

Eespectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  W.  DANIELS, 
United  States  Indian  Agent 
Eight  Rev.  Bishop  Whipple. 


NORTHERN  SUPERINTENDENCY. 

No.  95. 

Office  of  Superintendent  Indian  Affairs, 
N'orthem  Superintendency,  Omaha^  Neh.^  ^th  manthy  25th^  1869. 

Respected  Friend  :  In  pursuance  of  instructions  from  the  depart- 
ment, I  submit  my  first  annual  report  on  Indian  affairs,  together  with 
reports  of  agents  in  the  northern  superintendency. 

I  entered  upon  the  duties  of  this  office  on  the  27th  of  the  fifth  month, 
and  as  soon  thereafter  as  circumstances  would  allow,  I  visited  the  sev- 
eral agencies,  commencing  with 

THE  WINNEBAGOES. 

From  observation  and  inquiry,  I  was  led  to  believe  that  the  physical 
and  moral  condition  of  this  tribe  was  far  from  satisfactory.  Diseases  of 
a  scrofulous  nature  are  very  prevalent  among  them,  arising  probably 
from  their  uncleanly  mode  of  living  in  ill-ventilated  lodges.  Some  of 
them  indulge,  when  opportunity  offers,  ii^  intemperate  drinking;  gam- 
bling is  not  unfrequent,  and  other  vices  prevail  to  some  extent 

The  disastrous  circumstances  under  which  these  Indians  were  placetl 
for  some  years  aft^r  their  removal  from  Minnesota,  made  it  necessary 
for  the  government  to  supply  them  with  subsistence,  and  their  improv- 
ident habits  are  such,  that  it  is  still  deemed  necessary  to  continue  the 
weekly  issue  of  beef  and  flour. 

A  tract  of  meadow-land  estimated  at  four  hundred  acres  has  this 
year  been  cultivated  by  the  Indians,  in  com  and  vegetables,  being  tern- 
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porarily  divided  among  many  families.  In  addition  to  this,  there  are 
many  small  patches  of  corn  cultivated  by  them  near  their  dwellings.  It 
is  much  to  be  regretted  that  no  wheat  has  this  year  been  grown  on  the 
reservation,  except  a  few  acres  by  a  Frenchman  living  with  the  Indians. 
There  is  an  excellent  flouring  mill  at  the  agency,  which  has  done  little 
business  for  want  of  grain  to  manufacture. 

Among  the  Winnebagoes,  as  in  most  other  Indian  tribes,  the  women 
are  more  industrious  than  the  men,  but  many  of  the  men  would  willingly 
labor  if  paid  for  it  in  ready  money,  and  some  of  them  esteem  it  a  priv- 
ilege to  do  so.  A  considerable  number  of  them  are  occasionally  hired 
to  chop  cord-wood  on  lands  near  the  reservation,  which  they  are  said  to 
perform  to  the  satisfaction  of  their  employers.  • 

Being  convinced  that  these  people  may,  in  a  few  years,  be  induceil  to 
sustain  themselves  by  their  own  labor,  I*  recommended  that  a  large  tract 
of  prairie  land  should  be  broken  up  without  delay,  to  prepare  it  for  a 
wheat  crop  next  spring,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  the  work  has 
been  done  almost  wholly  by  Indian  labor. 

In  the  first  council  I  held  with  the  Winnebagoes,  the  allotment  of  a 
portion  of  their  lands  in  severalty  was  a  subject  of  discussion.  This 
imx)ortant  measure  was  provided  for  in  an  act  of  Congress  passed  in  the 
year  1863,  but  had  been  delayed  by  the  refusal  of  the  Indians  to  give 
their  consent,  because  they  considered  that  eighty  acres  to  each  head  of 
a  family  would  not  be  adequate  to  their  wants.* 

The  matter  being  fully  explained  to  them,  and  earnestly  recommended, 
they  freely  gave  their  consent,  and  expressed  their  desire  that  it  should 
take  place  at  an  early  day,  hoping  that  Congress  would  hereafter  pro- 
vide for  a  more  liberal  apportionment.  Under  authority  of  thy  instruc- 
tions a  survey  has  been  commenced  preparatory* to  an  allotment. 

When  the  farm  shall  have  been  surveyed,  and  permanent  landmarks 
established,  the  fencing,  digging  of  wells  where  needed,  and  building  of 
houses,  will  properly  claim  our  attention.  In  these  contemplated  im- 
provements the  Indians  will  need  not  only  counsel,-  but  material  aid,  as 
they  have,  not  the  means  nor  the  skill  to  accomplish  the  work  without 
assistance.  I  doubt  not  that  the  department  will  favor  a  liberal  policy 
in  starting  these  people  on  a  new  career  of  improvement,  and  if  fur- 
ther legislation  is  required  to  effect  it,  I  trust  that  Congress  will  make 
the  needful  appropriations. 

For  some  years  past  this  tribe  has  been  rapidly  decreasing  in  num- 
bers ;  it  now  consists  of  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  forty-three 
persons. 

During  the  year  there  have  been  two  schools  in  operation  on  this 
reservation ;  but  the  progress  of  most  of  the  scholars  has  not  been  very 
encouraging.  Sidney  Averill,  recently  appointed  principal,  will  have 
the  supervision  of  both  schools,  and  I  refer  to  his  report  for  further 
particulars. 

The  report  of  Agent  Howard  White  herewith  submitted,  and  that  of 
Dr.  J.  A.  Paxson,  will  give  further  information  concerning  the  affairs 
of  the  agency,  and  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  tribe. 

THE  OMAHAS. 

The  members  of  this  tribe  are  more  provident  and  self-reliant  than 
most  other  Indians  in  this  superintendency.  They  seldom  require  any 
subsistence  to  be  furnished  them  by  the  government,  and  evince  a  de- 
sire for  improvement  which  should  be  encouraged  by  lending  them  a 
helping  band  in  their  laudable  efforts. 
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In  the  first  council  I  held  with  them,  one  of  the  moBt  important  sub- 
jects of  discussion  was  the  allotment  in  severalty  of  a  portion  of  tlieir 
lands,  agreeably  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  March  6, 1865.  It  pro- 
vides that  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land  shall  be  alloted  to  eaeh 
head  of  a  family,  and  forty  acres  to  each  unmarried  man  of  eighteen 
years  and  upwards.  Instnictions  were  issued  from  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  in  the  year  1867,  for  the  execution  of  this  very  important 
measure,  but  the  Indians  not  being  satisfied  with  the  apportiomuent 
proposed,  had  hitherto  withheld  their  consent. 

When  the  matter  was  fuUy  explained  to  them  in  council,  they  became 
satisfied,  and  not  only  gave  their  consent  to  the  aUotmeut,  but  signed  a 
X>etition  asking  that  the  estimated  cost  of  the  survey  should  be  taken 
from  their  funds. 

In  compliance  with  instructions  from  the  department,  the  survey  of 
the  farms  and  the  planting  of  permanent  landmarks  have  been  vigw- 
ously  prosecuted,  and  are  now  nearly  completed. 

After  their  lands  shall  have  been  allotted  to  them,  the  Omahas  will 
need  assistance  in  fencing  their  farms  and  building  their  houses,  which 
I  earnestly  recommend  to  thy  favorable  consideration. 

Another  subject  of  much  interest  discussed  in  the  council  was  the 
contract  with  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions,  under  which  the  mm 
of  $3^750  per  annum  from  the  funds  of  the  tribe  was  applied,  in  con- 
junction with  other  funds  furnished  by  the  boards  to  the  education  of 
Indian  children  in  their  mission  school. 

In  the  last  annual  report  of  my  predecessor,  H.  B.  Denman,  he  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  this  fund  could  be  more  advantageously  »!►• 
propriated,  and  it  was  understood  that  a  majority  of  the  Omahas  de- 
sired a  change  in  its  application.  They  expressed  to  me  in  council  their 
wish  that  the  contract  should  be  annulled,  and  the  fund  approiinated 
to  the  support  of  three  day  schools. 

Believing  that  a  large  majority  of  the  tribe  desired  its  abrogation,  I 
deemed  it  proper  to  transmit  their  petition,  signed  by  the  chiefs  in  open 
council^  and  to  recommend  that  their  request  should  be  grapted.  My 
action  m  this  case  was  intended  to  promote  the  harmony  of  the  trihee 
which  had  been  disturbed  by  dissensions,  and  I  deemed  it  right  that  the 
Indians  should  have  a  voice  in  the  disposition  of  their  funds. 

The  action  of  the  department  in  giving  notice  that  ^^  the  saideontra«rt 
shall  cease  to  be  of  effect  from  and  after  the  expiration  of  the  pre^nt 
quarter,  euding  the  30th  of  September,"  is,  I  think^  satisfactory  to  a 
large  majority  of  the  Omahas.  1  trust  that  other  means  will  be  found 
for  the  continuance  of  the  mission  school,  which,  in  my  opinion,  has 
been  very  beneficial  to  those  of  the  Indian  children  whose  parents  were 
willing  for  them  to  attend  it.  A  very  small  proportion  of  the  Omaha 
children  have  attended  this  school ;  and  1  deem  it  highly  important  to 
their  progress  in  civilization  that  greater  facilities  for  obtaining  an  eda- 
cation  should  be  supplied.  There  has  been  hitherto,  I  believe,  no  other 
school  than  that  at  the  mission.  I  recommend  that  other  8chool-hoa.^«s 
be  built  in  convenient  locations,  and  that  competent  teachers  be  em- 
ployed under  the  care  of  the  United  States  agent  of  the  Omahas. 

One  of  the  teachers  at  the  mission  school  might  with  propriety  be 
appointed  as  an  employ^  of  the  agency  in  that  school,  and  paid  tcom  this 
fund.  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  state  that  1  believe  there  will  be  har- 
monious co-operation  between  the  United  States  Indian  agent  and  the 
superintendent  of  the  mission  school. 

During  the  past  year  there  appears  to  have  been  a  small  increase  in 
this  tribe,  which  now  numbers  about  1,020  persons. 
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For  fiirther  particulars  concerning  the  affairs  of  the  agency,  and  the 
condition  of  the  school,  I  refer  to  the  report  of  Doctor  Edward  Painter, 
United  States  agent  of  the  Omahas,  and  of  Wm.  Hamilton,  superin- 
tendent of  the  mission  school 

THE  SANTKE  SIOUX. 

The  land  occupied  by  this  tribe  is  not  so  good  a  tract  as  the  other 
re^rvations  in  this  superintendency ;  much  of  it  being  broken,  with  highi 
bluffs  and  deep  ravines ;  but  there  are  some  rich  valleys,  with  a  consid- 
erable area  of  rolling  prairie,  suitable  for  pasturage  or  cultivation.  The 
agency  buildings,  which  are  of  logs,  most  of  them  with  earth  roofs,  and 
the  Indian  village,  built  in  the  same  manner,  are  situated  on  a  plain 
about  a  mile  from  the  Missouri  Eiver.  The  water  they  use  has  to  be 
brought  from  the  river ;  that  which  comes  from  wells  being  alkaline,  and 
anfit  for  use. 

There  is  a  constant  stream,  called  the  Bazile  Greek,  flowing  through 
the  reservation,  which  has  sufficient  fall  to  supply  water-power  for  a 
mill.  As  there  is  no  flouring  mill  nearer  than  forty  miles,  it  is  very 
desirable  that  one  should  be  built  on  this  favorable  site. 

The  Santees,  since  their  removal  to  their  present  location  in  the  year 
1867,  have  erected  for  themselves  ninety-five  log  houses,  most  of  them 
having  one  or  two  glass  windows.    These  dwellings,  though  rudely  con- 
structed, are  much  more  comfortable,  and  more  favorable  to  health, 
than  the  lodges  or  wigwams  occupied  by  most  of  the  members  of  other 
tnbes  in  this  superintendency.    The  Santees  are  an  interesting  and 
improving  people ;  most  of  them  have  adopted  the  citizens'  costume ; 
they  are  generally  sober  and  industrious,  and  a  large  number  of  them 
are  proiessors  of  the  Christian  religion.    I  refer  to  the  report  of  Agent 
A.  M.  Janney  for  further  particulars,  and  I  fully  indorse  his  sentiments 
in  relation  to  the  good  work  that  has  been  done  among  these  people  by 
the  Episcopal  and  Presbyterian  missionaries,  whose  schools  and  religious 
labors  have,  I  believe,  conferred  a  lasting  benefit.    It  is  worthy  of  con- 
sideration that  these  Indians  may  become  efficient  instruments  in  ex- 
tending the  blessings  of  civilization  and  Christianity  to  the  numerous 
bands  of  savage  In£ans  -speaking  the  same  language,  who  are  so  often 
^gaged  in  hostilities  against  the  whites. 

The  Santees  are  exceedingly  desirous  for  an  allotment  of  their  lands 
in  severalty,  and  the  prospect  they  have  that  this  great  work  will  soon 
be  accomi)lished  is  very  encouraging.  It  is  confidently  believed  by  the 
agent  of  the  Santees  that  they  wiU,  with  proper  assistance,  become  in 
a  few  yeara  self-sustaining,  and  that  the  rations  of  beef  and  flour  now 
issued  to  them  will  no  longer  be  needed.  Some  of  them  having  become 
di;scouraged  by  delay  in  the  allotment  of  their  lands,  have  gone  to 
Dakota  Territory,  and  taken  homesteads  near  the  Big  Sioux  Eiver. 
Those  now  remaining  on  the  reservation  number  nine  hundred  and 
seventy  souls :  their  wealth  in  individual  property  is  stated  at  $12,810, 
and  the  number  of  scholars  at  the  mission  school  is  reported  one  hun- 
dred aiifl  forty-three  males  and  one  hundred  and  sixteen  females. 

THE  PAVfTNEES. 

This  is  the  largest  and  most  warlike  tribe  in  the  northern  superin- 
tendency ;  they  have  on  many  occasions  evinced  their  loyalty  to  the 
federal  government,  and  they  appear  to  yield  a  willing  obedience  to 
those  placed  in  authority  over  them. 
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They  have  as  a  tribe  made  less  progress  than  some  others  in  civiliza- 
tion, but  they  are  temperate  in  their  habits,  and  some  of  their  chiefs 
have  recently  requested  that  houses  should  be  built  for  them,  in  onler 
that  they  may  live  like  white  people.  The  miserable  earth  lodgt^  in 
which  most  of  them  dwell,  and  their  uncleanly  mode  of  living,  must  be 
injurious  to  health.  There  is  no  physician  living  on  the  reservation, 
and  doubtless  inuch  of  the  disease  and  suffering  found  among  them 
might,  with  proper  medical  treatment,  be  removed  or  alleviated. 

There  are,  among  the  Pawnees,  many  individuals  who  could  maintain 
their  families  by  agriculture,  if  they  had  allotments  of  land ;  smd  the 
time,  I  trust,  is  not  far  distant  when  they  will  be  ready  to  abandon  the 
chase. 

Their  usual  summer  hunt  has  this  year  been  omitted  in  compliance  with 
the  request  of  Major  General  C.  0.  Augur,  military  commandant  of  this 
district,  who  feared  that  the  friendly  Indians,  if  they  went  to  the  hunt 
ing  grounds,  would  be  mistaken  for  enemies,  and  killed  by  the  Uniteii 
States  troops,  then  in  pursuit  of  the  hostile  Sioux. 

The  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  the  Pawnees,  dated  Sep- 
tember 24,  1857,  authorizes  the  tribe  to  divide  the  lands  of  their  reser 
vati^n  ampng  tnemselves,  "  giving  to  each  person  or  each  head  of  a 
family  a  farm,  subject  to  their  tribal  regulations,  but  in  no  instance  to 
be  sold  or  disposed  of  to  persons  outside,  or  not  themselves  of  the 
Pawnee  tribe.''  This  stipulation  they  are  not  prepared  to  carry  into 
effect,  assigning  as  a  chief  objection  to  it,  that  the  hostilitj^of  the  Sioux 
requires  them  to  keep  continually  on  the  alert,  and  if  they  should  abandon 
their  villages  to  live  upon  farms,  they  would  be  much  more  exi^osed  to 
the  depredations  of  their  enemies. 

The  long  standing  hostility  between  the  Pawnees  and  the  wandering 
tribes  of  Sioux  is  a  subject  worthy  of  attention  on  the  part  of  the 
government,  and  any  peaceable  measures  that  can  be  adopted  to  recon- 
cile them  would  meet  my  hearty  approved. 

The  manual-labor  school  at  the  Pawnee  agency,  through  the  judicious 
management  of  the  principal,  Ehira  G.  Piatt,  has  been  very  beneficial 
to  the  tribe,  and  with  the  improvements  recently  introduced,  we  may 
reasonably  expect  still  more  important  results.  The  good  conduct  of 
the  young  men  and  women  educated  in  this  institution  has  commended 
it  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  the  tribe,  insomuch  that  the  chiefs 
and  head  men,  who  were  formerly  reluctant  to  send  their  children  to  it, 
are  beginning  to  entertain  more  enlightened  views. 

The  chiefs  being  desirous  to  encourage  their  people  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil,  have  recently  requested  that  a  part  of  their  cash  annnity 
should  be  retained  for  the  purchase  of  agricultural  implements,  and  for 
aiding  them  in  their  agricultural  pursuits  in  the  spring.  They  have 
this  year  an  abundant  crop  of  corn,  cultivated  chiefly  by  the  labor  of 
their  squaws.  It  is  the  intention  of  Agent  Troth  to  encourage  and 
assist  them  in  preparing  a  large  area  of  land  for  a  wheat  crop  next  year, 
which  can  be  manufactured  at  the  mill  on  the  reservation. 

The  murder  of  Edward  McMurty,  a  citizen  of  Polk  County,  Nebraska, 
supposed  to  have  been  committed  last  spring  by  Pawnee  Indisins,  ha^ 
been  a  subject  of  deep  and  painful  interest  in  this  community.  About 
six  weeks  after  the  perpetration  of  the  deed,  the  body  of  McMfirty  was 
found  in  a  pond  on  an  island  in  the  Platte  Eiver,  and  a  coroner's  inqaest 
being  held,  the  jury  gave  a  unanimous  verdict  that  the  deceased  came 
to  his  death  by  the  hands  of  Pawnee.  Indians. 

On  receiving  this  information,  I  deemed  it  my  duty  to  take  prompt 
measures  for  the  discovery  of  the  criminals,  and  their  delivery  to  the 
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civil  authorities.  The  chiefs  and  head  men  of  the  tribe  being  assembled 
in  councils,  were  informed  of  the  coroner's  verdict,  and  one  of  the  white 
witnesses  was  examined  in  their  presence. 

The  demand  for  the  criminals  being, unexpected,  the  chiefs  were  not 
I)rppared  for  immediate  compliance ;  but  after  taking  some  days  to  inquire 
and  deliberate,  they  delivered  up  to  the  United  States  marshal  eight  of 
the  Indians  who  were  kno^wn  to  have  been  on  the  island  at  the  time  of 
the  murder.  Some  of  these  and  others  of  the  tribe  being  examined  by 
a  grand  jury,  four  were  indicted,  and  are  now  in  prison  awaiting  their 
trial  in  the  United  States  district  court. 

The  effect  of  prompt  action  in  this  case  has  been  good,  showing  to 
both  whites  and  Indians  the  determination  of  the  government  to  enforce 
the  laws  for  the  punishment  of  crime. 

In  cases  of  aggression  by  white  men  on  the  rights  of  Indians,  or  injury 
to  their  persons,  I  trust  that  even-handed  justice  will,  in  like  manner, 
be  enforced. 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  I  hope  I  shall  be  indulged  in  the 
remark  that  I  disapprove  of  the  death-penalty,  believing  that  it  is  inju- 
rious to  public  morals,  and  that,  in  all  cases,  imprisonment  with  labor 
may  be  advantageously  substituted  for  it. 

The  accompanying  report  of  J.  M.  Troth  will  aftbrd  additional  infor- 
mation concerning  the  affairs  of  the  agency. 

• 

THE  OTTOBS  AND  MISSOUBIAS. 

At  this  agency  I  found  much  evidence  of  neglect  in  the  former  man- 
agement of  Ms  affairs,  and,  for  want  of  means,  the  present  efficient  agent 
has  been  cramped  in  his  efforts  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  people 
mider  his  charge.  The  confederate  tribes  of  the  Ottoes  and  Missourias 
have  for  some  years  been  rapidly  declining  in  number,  and  are  now  re- 
duced to  four  hundred  and  forty  souls. 

The  health  of  the  tribe  is  not  good,  many  of  them  being  affected  with 
scrofulous  diseases.  During  the  last  spring  forty-eight  of  their  cliildren 
died,  which  was  attributed  in  a  great  measure  to  their  damp  lodges  and 
fkiuaJid  condition. 

They  appear  to  be  an  extremely  ignorant  and  superstitious  people: 
but  amiable,  and  capable,  with  proper  training,  of  being  readily  improved 
in  their  physical  and  moral  condition.  They  are  generally  temperate  in 
their  habits,  and  many  of  them  are  very  desirous  to  obtain  employment 
at  remunerating  wages.  This  year  they  have  done  good  service  as 
harvest  hands,  and  the  agent  has  employed  them  almost  exclusively  as 
farm  laborers. 

There  is  no  school  on  the  reservation  except  a  Sabbath-school,  estab- 
lished and  taught  by  agent  A.  L.  Green.  So  far  as  I  can  learn,  there 
has  been  no  means  provided  by  the  government  for  the  education  and 
moral  training  of  these  people.  It  is  highly  important  that  schools 
should  be  established  among  them,  and  efficient  teachers  employed  to 
educate  the  children  and  train  them  in  habits  of  industry. 

In  the  treaty  of  March  16, 1864,  provision  is  made  for  the  survey  and 
allotment  of  their  lands  in  severalty  as  permanent  homes.  Although 
the  chieTs  have  opposed  the  measure,  from  an  apprehension  that  it  would 
diminish  their  authority,  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  some  of  the  more 
industrious  and  enterprising  members  of  the  tribe  desire  an  allotment 
of  lands,  and  assistance  in  building  houses  adapted  to  the  promotion  of 
health  and  comfoit. 
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The  measures  recommended  in  the  accompanying  report  of  agent *A. 
L.  Green,  for  improving  the  condition  of  the  tribe,  have  my  hearty  ap- 
proval. 

THE  GREAT  NEMAHA  AGENCY. 

The  Indians  of  this  agency  are  few  in  namber,  and  have  for  several 
years  been  on  the  decline.  They  consist  of  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  lowas,  and  eighty-four  Sacs  and  Foxes,  living  on  two  adjoining 
reservations. 

The  Sacs  and  Foxes  are  very  poor  and  much  addicted  to  intemper- 
ance ;  they  are  unwilling  to  work,  and  depend  chiefly  on  their  annuity 
for  subsistence  and  clothing.  Their  village  is  six  miles  from  the  agency 
buildings;  they  have  no  school,  and  there  are  no  employes  of  the  govern- 
ment stationed  among  them. 

The  lowas  are  less  demoralized,  and  there  is  ground  for  hope  that  their 
physical  and  moral  condition  maybe  improved.  Since  the  arrival  of 
the  present  agent  they  have,  through  his  influence,  formed  among  them- 
selves a  temperance  society,  and  since  its  organization  they  have  been 
entirely  temperate.  They  have  corn  and  potato  crops  growing,  which 
promise  a  good  yield ;  but  the  area  of  land  in  cultivation  is  much  less 
than  they  are  capable  of  farming. 

They  have  hitherto  been  almost  unprovided  with  agricultural  imple- 
ments, but  these  are  now  being  supplied. 

The  recommendation  in  the  accompanying  report  of  agent  Thos. 
Lightfoot  for  the  establishment  of  an  industrial  school  rneet^  my  cor- 
dial approbation.  The  school  now  taught  by  Mary  B.  Lightfoot  is  well 
attended,  and  there  is  an  encouraging  prospect  that  it  will  be  productive 
of  much  good. 

INDIAN  CIVILIZATION. 

The  i)olicy  of  the  government  in  relation  to  the  settlement  of  the 
Indians  on  permanent  reservations,  with  a  view  to  their  being  trained 
under  suitable  teachers  for  the  duties  and  privileges  of  American  citi- 
zens, is.  I  believe,  fully  sanctioned  by  public  opinion.  They  can  no 
longer  be  disposed  of  as  in  former  years,  by  removal  to  the  West,  a 
policy  which  has  proved  disastrous  to  them,  and  has  retarded  their 
civilization.  The  advancing  waves  of  population  fit)m  the  East  and 
West  have  met;  they  are  spreading  over  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Platte, 
and  ascending  the  Eocky  Mountains ;  the  buffalo  will  soon  disappear 
&om  the  old  hunting  grounds;  the  Indian  must  relinquish  his  nomadic 
•habits,  and  accepting  the  destiny  prepared  for  him  by  Divine  Provi- 
dence, he  should  submit  to  the  restraints  and  aspire  to  the  enjoyments  of 
civilized  life. 

To  change  the  habits  and  enlighten  the  minds  of  a  savage  ])eople  has 
usually  been  a  slow  process,  and  only  accomplished  step  by  step  thrragh 
many  generations.  Experience  has  shown  that  the  Indian  can  be  civil- 
ized, and  that  under  favorable  circumstances  he  will  accept  the  benign 
principles  of  Christianity — the  only  means  whereby  a  nation  can  be 
advanced  to  the  liighest  grade  of  refinement,  and  secured  in  tM  poeses- 
sion  of  permanent  prosperity. 

To  accomplish  this  great  work  in  the  shortest  time  possible,  the 
Indians  now  living  on  reservations  should  have  allotments  of  land  in 
severalty  secured  to  them  by  patent ;  they  should  be  assisted  in  building 
comfortable  houses  and  furnished  with  implements  of  agriculture  and 
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liv6  stock ;  well  conducted  schools  should  be  maintained  among  them, 
and  above  all,  they  should  be  placed  under  the  care  of  good  ana 
enlightened  men  and  women  whose  kindly  and  familiar  intercourse  with 
them  would  secure  their  confidence,  win  them  from  their  savage  ways, 
and  lead  them  in  the  path  of  peace. 

It  is  difficult  to  change  the  habits  of  adults  who  have  grown  up  in 
barbarism ;  hence  our  earnest  efforts  should  be  directed  to  the  training 
of  their  children. 

SCHOOLS. 

lu  the  establishment  of  schools  for  the  education  of  Indian  children 
and  youth,  k  has  been  a  question  whether  day-schools  or  boarding- 
scliools  should  be  preferred. 

I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  both  may  be  advantageously 
employed,  and  that  the  day-school,  in  most  cases,  should  be  preparatory 
to  the  boarding-school.  ^' 

The  Indians  are  generally  unwilling  to  give  up  their  young  children 
to  be  placed  in  a  boarding-school,  where  they  would  be  separated  from 
their  parents  almost  entirely ;  yet  it  is  desirable  to  withdraiw  them  as 
early  as  possible  from  every  influence  that  would  pollute  their  minds  or 
retard  their  moral  improvement. 

There  should  be  on  every  reservation  a  sufficient  number  of  day- 
schools  conveniently  located,  where,  under  the  care  of  kind  and  judicious 
female  teachers,  the  children  should  be  taught  to  read  and  write  the 
English  language.  The  peineptive  faculties  of  this  race  being,  in  general, 
remarkably  developed,  it  will  be  found  that  a  system  of  object  teaching 
is  well  adapted  for  their  instruction  in  the  rudiments  of  knowledge. 
On  every  reservation  there  should  be  one  or  two  industrial  schools, 
where  the  youth  should  be  boarded  and  clothed }  taught  in  the  most 
imefiil  branches  of  an  English  education,  and  trained  to  industrious 
habits.  The  girls  should  be  employed  part  of  the  time  in  household  occu- 
imtions,  and  the  boys  in  farming  or  the  practice  of  the  mechanic  arts. 
The  manual  labor  school  at  the  Pawnee  agency  is  conducted  on  this 
plan,  and  has  been  attended  with  very  satisfactory  results. 

WAYS  AND  MEANS. 

In  order  to  carry  this  system  of  education  into  successftil  operation, 
and  to  assist  the  Indians  in  building  houses  on  their  allotments  of  land, 
a  large  amount  of  frmds  will  be  needed;  and  the  question  arises,  how 
shall  they  be  supplied  T 

In  consideration  of  the  magnificent  domain  ceded  to  the  United  States 
by  the  Indians,  it  would  not  be  unreasonable  to  supply  the  funds  from 
the  national  treasury :  but  if  this  cannot  be  done,  a  portion  of  the  ample 
reservations  possessed  by  most  of  the  tribes  might,  with  their  concur- 
rence, be  sold,  taking  care  to  obtain  for  the  lands  their  full  market  value, 
and,  as  far  as  possible,  to  dispose  of  them  to  settlers  who  would  be  good 
neighbors  to  the  Indians. 

In  the  treaties  made  with  the  lowas,  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  and  the 
Otoes  and  Missourias,  now  pending  for  ratification  in  the  Senate,  the 
prices  named  for  the  lands  proposed  to  be  ceded  are  far  below  their 
value,  and  it  would  not  be  right  for  a  Christian  people  to  deal  with  those 
who  are  acknowledged  to  be  the  wards  of  the  nation  in  a  manner  that 
would  be  detrimental  to  their  interests.  We  should  treat  these  remnants 
of  nations,  once  powerfVil  but  now  decayed,  in  a  manner  to  evince  to 
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them  and  to  the  world  that  the  American  people  are  not  only  juHt,  but 
magnanimous. 

From  the  observations  and  inquiries  I  have  made  during  the  8hort 
time  I  have  had  charge  of  this  office,  1  conclude  that  there  are  no  in- 
sujierable  difficulties  in  the  way  of  Indian  civilization,  and  1  fully  believe 
that  the  wise  and  humane  policy  indicated  by  the  President  of  thf 
United  States  in  his  inaugural  address  may,  by  justice,  kinduess,  autl 
patient  labor,  be  successfully  ctirried  out  in  practice. 

In  this  great  work  I  desire  to  co-operate  harmoniously  with  thoae  who 
are  engaged  in  religious  missions  among  the  Indians,  whatever  may  W 
their  creeds  or  mcxle  of  worship,  being  fully  assured  that  in  the  pr*- 
tical  part  of  Christianity  all  agree,  and  that  all  desire  to  extend  th** 
Eedeemer's  Kingdom  by  the  promotion  of  justice,  mercy,  truth  aini 
love. 

Very  respectfully,  thy  friend, 

SAM'L  M.  JANXEY, 
Superintendent  of  Iniian  Affairs, 
Hon.  E.  S.  Parker. 

Commi8sumer  of  Indian  Affairs.  ^ 
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Saijtee  Agency,  Nebraska,  9th  months  8rt,  1869. 

Dear  Brother*.  In  accordance  with  instructions  of  the  Indian  l>e- 
partment,  I  submit  my  first  annual  report  in  relation  to  the  conditioD 
of  the  Santee  Sioux  under  my  charge. 

I  entered  upon  the  duties  of  my  office  on  the  11th  of  6th  month.  Xw 
late  to  put  in  a  crop.  In  reporting  the  condition  of  the  agency,  and 
the  work  done  since  the  last  annual  report,  I  will  say,  there  are  planttKi 
this  year  by  the  Santees  370  acres  in  corn,  also  some  pumpkins,  potatoes, 
and  squashes.  It  is  estimated  there  were  about  100  acres  prairie  broken 
before  my  arrival,  since  which  I  have  had  about  80  acres  broken. 

I  find  by  the  last  annual  report  there  were  51  log-houses  built  by  the 
Indians,  and  350  acres  of  ground  planted  by  them.  They  now  have  ^y 
houses,  some  of  which  have  been  finished,  and  others  built  since  I  took 
possession.  The  first  that  were  constructed  were  rudely  built  and  with 
out  windows.  They  have  been  gradually  improving  in  their  constm*'- 
tion,  first  with  one  window  and  now  with  two;  and  the  improvement  in 
their  appearance  is  very  manifest.  For  want  of  material  they  all  have 
dirt  floors  and  dirt  roofs.  Nearly  all  have  sheds  before  their  doors  cov 
ered  with  willow  boughs,  where  they  principally  cook  and  live  in  the 
summer.  Their  houses  not  being  well  ventilated,  this  is  conducive  Ut 
their  health.  Dr.  Thomas  reports  their  health  to  be  improving  with  the 
improvements  in  their  houses  and  manner  of  living.  It  was  very  grati- 
fying to  me  to  find  the  Indians  allotted  to  my  care  so  far  advanced  in 
civilization.  This  advancement  is  principally  due  to  the  labors  of  the 
misvsionaries  here,  8.  D.  Hinman,  of  the  Episcopal,  and  J.  I*.  William- 
son, of  the  Presbyterian  mission.  They  have  many  consistent  memliers 
of  their  societies;  and  the  influence  of  these  missionaries  over  the  whole 
tribe  is  very  great.  The  translation  of  the  scriptures  into  the  Dakota 
language  by  Dr.  T.  Williamson  and  S.  Biggs,  who  have  long  labored 
with  this  people,  has  been  a  great  blessing  to  them,  and  one  which  is^ 
highly  appreciated  by  many  of  them.  The  very  comfortable  mission- 
house  and  chapel  attached,  which  was  begun  last  year  under  the  superin- 
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teiulence  of  S.  D.  Hinman,  was  finished  last  spring  to  the  great  joy  of  a 
large  body  of  Indians,  who  now  assemble  in  it.  S.  D.  Hinman  lias  now  in 
course  of  erection  a  large  building  for  hospital  and  school-house.  A  hos- 
pital is  much  needed  here,  and  we  feel  sure  that  its  beneficial  eft'ects  will 
soon  be  felt.  Both  of  these  missions  have  schools  under  their  care,  the 
reiwrts  of  which  accompany  this.  I  refer  to  them  for  particulars.  Tlie 
men,  and  most  of  the  women,  have  left  off  the  blanket  and  adopted  the 
citizen's  dress.  They  have  given  up  the  dance,  paint,  and  the  wearing 
of  trinkets,  and,  as  a  general  thing,  are  an  industrious  and  sober  people, 
easily  managed,  very  sensitive  to  reproof,  and  thankful  for  commenda- 
tion. 

It  has  been  a  favorable  season  for  com.  There  will  be  a  fair  crop  for 
the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  cultivated,  which  has  been  altogether 
with  the  hoe.  Where  the  ground  was  in  good  order  and  well 
tended  I  think  there  will  be  40  bushel?  per  acre ;  upon  an  average,  not 
inoi-e  than  20  or  25  bushels.  There  has  been  no  wheat  or  corn  raised  for 
the  agency,  and  only  about  13  acres  of  oats,  which  was  very  light.  I 
snpiwae  it  would  yield  12  or  13  bushels  of  clean  oats  per  acre. 

I  lielieve  the  policy  of  the  President  and  the  Indian  Department  is  to 
make  the  partially  .civilized  Indians  self-sustaining,  which  policy  I  desire 
to  carry  out  as  speedily  as  possible,  believing  the  Santee  Sioux  now 
fally  prepared  to  cultivate  their  own  lands,  and  that  with  assistance  for 
a  few  years  they  will  be  able  to  maintain  themselves.  They  are  much 
rejoiced  with  the  promise  of  having  their  lands  in  severalty,  and  are  now 
iu  anxious  expectation  of  a  surveyor.  I  think  they  will  work  with  new 
energy  when  they  feel  that  they  are  on  their  own  homesteads.  Many 
of  them  left  this  reservation  early  last  spring  and  went  to  Dakota  to 
take  homesteads  on  the  Big  Sioux.  They  became  discouraged  in  conse- 
quence of  the  failure  of  their  crops,  and  being  impatient  at  the  delay 
iu  giving  tliem  their  lands  iu  severalty,  they  felt  that  they  had  no  per- 
manent home  here.  Notwithstanding  my  earnest  endeavors  to  dissuade 
any  more  from  going,  I  find  a  number  contemplate  leaving  this  fall,  and 
aie  only  waiting  for  their  corn  to  dry  so  that  they  can  take  it  with  them. 
All  the  others  seem  well  satisfied,  and  I  think  will  remain.  I  hope  while 
we  are  laboring  here  to  introduce  the  comforts  and  blessings  of  civilized 
lite  among  the  Santees,  an  influence  for  good  may  be  extended  through 
these  to  other  bands  of  Sioux  further  up  the  river,  who  speak  the  same 
language. 

It  ap|)ear8  to  me  that  the  first  thing  to  be  done  after  dividing  their 
lauds  is,  to  erect  a  saw-mill,  to  prepare  timber  for  their  houses  and  fenc- 
ing; and  also  for  the  erection  of  a  merchant  mill,  which  I  think  should 
Ih?  built  as  soon  as  possible  so  as  to  have  it  ready  for  the  next  crop  of 
wheat.  There  is  no  mill  nearer  than  forty  miles.  Wheat  I  think  is  the 
great  stajile  of  this  country.  The  crop  of  wheat  this  season  near  us  has 
lHH»n  a  large  one  for  the  amount  sown.  I  understand  there  has  been  no 
failure  in  the  wheat  crop,  except  when  eaten  by  grasshoppers,  and  that 
<«ily  once.    Tliis  season  we  have  been  tree  from  that  scourge. 

I  send  with  this  a  statistical  table  of  population,  education,  &c.  This 
eml)raees  those  whom  we  consider  permanently  located  here.    Those 
who  have  gone  and  contemplate  going  to  the  Big  Sioux  have  taken  off 
their  names.    They  number  about  240. 
Thy  brother, 

ASA  M.  JANNEY, 
United  States  Indian  Agent, 

Saicukl  M.  Janney, 

Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs,  OmaM,  Neb. 
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No.  97. 

Sajitee  Agency,  Nebraska,  September  10,  im. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  report  for  the  schools  of  the  Epis- 
copal  Mission  for  the  past  year. 

The  mission  buildings,  begun  in  the  autumn  of  1867,  have  been  com 
pleted,  and  for  the  first  time  since  our  location  here  we  have  been  ena 
bled  to  have  regular  sessions  of  the  school.  We  have  three  terms  of  13 
weeks  each,  occupying  the  whole  winter  and  early  summer,  and  lea\in|; 
the  hot  months  of  July  and  August  for  the  long  vacation.  Besides  thi.4 
we  give  only  a  few  days  for  recreation  at  Christmas  and  Easter  time. 

The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  has  been  over  200,  about  equally  di\i 
ded  between  boys  and  girls.  The  attendance  has  been  for  the  two  win 
ter  terms,  175,  and  for  the  summer,  90. 

I  have  employed  five  teachers,  and  English  only  has  been  tanjdit. 
Mrs.  H.  has  also  taught  singing,  having  the  whole  school  as  leamerx. 

Three  of  my  teachers  have  been  Indians,  one  young  man  and  two 
young  women.  They  have  had  charge  of  the  younger  classes,  and  havt* 
succeeded  remarkably  well. 

In  the  afternoon  one  of  my  teachers  has  taught  knitting,  and  many 
of  the  young  girls  have  become  quite  proficient,  and  are  now  able  to  kuit 
their  own  stockings.  Sewing  they  already  know,  and  excel  most  white 
persons  in  the  neatness  of  their  work.  We  hope  soon  to  teach  bread- 
making  and  other  household  arts. 

Their  progress  in  learning  English  must  necessarily  be  slow ;  but  under 
favorable  influences  the  next  generation  will  very  generally  be  in  lan- 
guage and  habit  like  the  whites. 

The  great  hinderance  to  our  whole  work  here  has  been  the  unsettlwl 
state  of  the  Indians.  They  have  wished  their  lauds  surveyed,  and  have 
expected  that  they  would  be  allowed  to  them  in  severalty.  Tliey  have 
waited  .long,  and  are  now  wellnigh  discouraged;  many  of  them  have 
already  gone  to  take  lands  for  themselves,  and  many  more  are  about 
going. 

The  great  hope  of  our  mission  is  its  effects  upon  the  other  tribej*  of 
Sioux  living  further  up  the  Missouri.  Our  Indians  are  far  in  advance 
of  them  in  civilization  and  knowledge.  We  occupy  the  door  to  the 
whole  upper  country,  and  this  tribe  may  be  made  the  teachers  of  the 
whole  Dakota  nation.  Already  we  are  prepared  to  send  our  teachers  to 
them;  and  if  the  Santees  are  encouraged  I  am  sure  they  will  soon  lead 
their  whole  people  into  ways  of  peace  and  habits  of  industry  and 
thrift. 

My  teachers  for  the  past  year  have  been — 

Whites :  Mr.  W.  H.  H.  Ross,  Miss  E.  J.  West,  Miss  Mary  J.  Lei^h. 
Indians:  Mr.  Eli  Abraham,  Miss  Louise  Campbell,  Miss  Jane  Standing 
Soldier. 

My  Indian  clergy  are  the  Rev.  Paul  Mazakute,  priest ;  Rev.  Philip 
Johnson,  deacon ;  Rev.  Christian  Taopi^  deacon. 

The  Rev.  Paul  Mazakute  is  now  assigned  to  the  Yancton  mission, 
and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Johnson  to  the  Poncas.    The  Rev.  Mr.  Taopi  wiB  for 
the  present  assist  me,  and  then  be  sent  to  some  of  the  Upper  Sioux. 
I  am,  with  respect,  sincerely  yours, 

SAMUEL  D.  HINMAN, 

Pastor  of  the  Miukm. 

Asa  M.  Jannet, 

U,  8.  Indian  Agent/or  Santee  Sioux, 
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No.  98. 

Santee  Agency,  Nebraska^  ,8eptemher  7, 1869. 

Dear  Bib  :  The  school  connected  with  the  mission  of  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  has  been  in  session  eight 
months  and  a  half  daring  the  past  year.  The  plan  of  last  winter,  that 
of  teaching  them  English,  has  been  steadily  pursued,  and  with  a  good 
deal  of  success,  as  we  have  many  good  readers  now,  and  some  quite 
well  advanced  in  the  elementary  branches.  The  boys  are  quick  in  arith- 
metic, and  are  fond  of  geography.  Taking  them  as  a  class,  however, 
they  excel  in  penmanship  and  composition ;  the  latter  exercise  is  a 
delightful  duty  to  them. 

A  small  English  and  Dakota  vocabulary,  prepared  and  printed  by  the 
minion  in  this  place,  has  been  of  great  assistance  to  them  in  compre- 
hending the  English  language.  Another,  larger  and  fuller,  is  in  the 
press,  for  the  use  of  those  who  are  advancing.  During  the  winter  term 
we  had  an  average  attendance  of  seventy  pupils,  and  the*  spring  term 
thirty-five.  Special  effort  has  been  made  by  the  mission  to  enlist  the 
interest  of  adults  in  education,  which  has  been  successful  in  many 
cases,  especially  the  Dakota  pastors,  who,  since  the  removal  of  Mr. 
Williamson  to  the  Yancton  agency,  have  not  only  been  unremitting  in 
their  efforts  for  the  church  which  is  under  their  care,  but  manifest  great 
interest  in  education  among  themselves,  and  in  all  else  pertaining  to 
their  welfare. 

Yours,  respectfullv, 

EDWARD  K.  POND, 

Assixtant  Missionary. 

Mr.  Asa  JM.  Janney, 

Agent  for  Santee  Indians, 


No.  99. 


Omaha  Indian  Agency,  Nebraska, 

Ninth  month,  21st,  18G9. 

Respected  Friend  :  In  submitting  this,  my  first  annual  report  of 
the  condition  of  the  affairs  of  the  Omaha  tribe  of  Indians,  I  have  to 
express  the  satisfaction  I  have  found  in  their  orderly,  peaceable,  and 
sober  habits  during  my  short  stay  among  them.  Their  freedom  from 
the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks  is  especially  worthy  of  notice. 

Most  of  the  tribe  are  beginning  to  realize  the  necessity  of  turning 
their  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  as  their  only  means  of 
future  subsistence,  and  their  great  reluctance  to  abandon  the  chase  is 
now  yielding  to  the  force  of  necessity.  The  prompt  action  of  an  effective 
police  force  of  Indians,  numbering  over  twenty,  renders  efficient  aid  in 
redressing  the  few  Avrougs  that  are  committed.  The  population  of  the 
tribe  api>ears  to  be  slightly  on  the  increase,  as  indicated  by  the  pay-roll, 
which  numbers  fifteen  more  than  last  year.  I  regret  that  the  limited 
opportunity  of  conversing  with  my  predecessor  prior  to  his  leaving  the 
agency  has  prevented  me  from  giving  a  more  full  account  of  the  affairs 
of  the  tribe  before  my  arrival  here. 

AGEICULTUBE  AND  SUBSISTENCE. 

The  principal  resource  of  the  tribe  since  my  sojourn  among  them,  as 
a  means  of  subsistence,  has  been  their  remaining  supply  of  com.    This 
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wa«  nearly  exhausted  before  the  crop  of  the  present  season  was  fit  for 
use.  Their  usual  supply  of  animal  food  for  the  summer,  obtaiue<l  by 
means  of  the  chase,  was  principally  cut  off  by  instructions  from  General 
Augur  that  it  would  not  be  prudent  to  allow  them  to  go  out  on  their 
usual  summer  hunt.  In  lieu  of  this  supply  a  very  small  proportion  of 
the  money  appropriated  for  the  purchase  of  beef  cattle  was  expendt^l 
for  that  purpose,  the  Indians,  from  motives  of  economy,  appearing  to 
prefer  to  get  along  without  it. 

They  are  making  preparations  at  present,  however,  to  start  on  tlin 
fall  and  winter  hunt  in  a  short  time. 

About  the  same  breadth  of  land  has  been  cultivated  in  corn  a«  la>: 
year,  the  product  of  which  was  then  estimated  at  2(),t)00  bushels :  and 
the  crop  of  this  year  is  thought  to  be  more  producthe.  The  amount ot 
wheat  raised  on  the  reservation  this  year  is  estimated  at  about  11K>  t« 
250  bushels  on  about  10  acres,  and  is  the  property  of  an  individual.  A 
tract  of  about  106  acres  of  prairie  land  has  been  broken  the  last  sum 
mer,  to  be  sOwn  with  wheat  next  yea-r  for  the  benefit  of  the  trilv. 
Many  of  the  more  thrifty  Indians  have  a  good  supply  of  garden  ve^:*- 
tables. 

The  wet  weather  has  delayed  the  securing  of  a  full  supply  of  h.ny  for 
the  cattle,  but  the  Indians  manifest  a  strong  interest  to  provide  eiion^rb 
for  the  winter. 

STOCK. 

The  stock  of  the  Indians  (consists  principally  of  about  forty  pairs  of 
oxen,  thirty  cows  and  calves,  and  a  large  number  of  ponies,  estimatt'^l 
at  about  one  thousand.  Their  stock  generally  is  in  very  good  condition 
at  this  time. 

ALLOTMENT  OF  LANDS. 

By  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  March  6, 1865,  with  the  Oniahas,  it  i< 
provided  that  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  their  lands  are  to  be  as 
signed  to  each  head  of  a  family,  and  forty  acres  to  each  unmarried  man 
of  eighteen  years  and  upwards.  Instructions  from  the  Secretary  of  Xhv 
Interior  have  extended  the  latter  provision  to  females  of  the  same  ajre. 
Pursuant  to  instructions,  arrangements  were  made  s<ion  after  ray  ar 
rival  here  to  enter  upon  the  allotment,  whicli  has  progressed  steadily 
and  satisfactorily  nearly  to  completion.  A  census  of  the  tribe,  taken  with 
a  view  to  the  allotment,  indicates  that  there  are  278  families  or  heads  ot 
families,  each  of  which  is  entitled  to  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  and 
46  males  and  10  females  unmarried  of  eighteen  years  and  upwards,  bav 
ing  a  right  to  forty  acres  each.  Before  commencing  with  the  allotiuenr 
those  entitled  to  receive  land  were  requested  to  select  their  respective 
claims,  and  the  apportionment  has  been  made  harmoniously,  thus  far. 
based  upon  the  priority  of  these  claims.  About  209  farms  of  one  hnn 
dred  acres  each  and  46  of  forty  acres  have  been  allotted  uj)  to  tbus  time, 
and  stones  marked  have  been  planted  at  the  comers  of  the  sulwlivisions 
to  define  the  boundaries. 

The  Indians  manifest  a  great  desire  to  have  their  houses  balk,  and 
farms  fenced,  so  as  to  be  settled  in  their  respective  homes.  With  a 
view  to  accomplish  this  with  as  little  exi>ejise  and  delay  as  ]K)ssible,  tbe 
steam-mill  has  been  put  in  a  tolerable  state  of  repair,  and  ailditional 
teams  provided  for  hauling  raw  timber  to  the  mill  to  furnish  lumlier  for 
building,  in  which  labor,  it  is  hoped,  the  Indians  will  render  effective 
aid. 
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HEALTH. 

With  the  exc^eption  of  occasional  cases  of  malaiioiis  fevers  there  is 
little  disease  amonf*:  the  Indians,  except  scrofula,  which  prevails  to  an 
alarming  extent.  This  is  owing  chiefly  with  most  of  them  to  their  mode 
of  living  in  close  tepees  or  huts,  where  light  and  air  are  mostly  excluded, 
and  partly  to  their  meager  and  irregular  diet,  together  with  the  inter- 
luarriages  in  so  small  a  tribe.  The  former  influence,  it  is  hoped,  will  be 
mitigated  when  they  become  settled  on  their  farms;  but  the  latter  must 
continue  to  exist  of  necessity-. 

It  is  gratifying  to  find  that,  with  the  exception  of  scrofula,  loathsome 
diseases  are  scarcely,  if  at  all,  found  to  exist  among  them.  Since  my 
sojourn  hei'e  medical  treatment  has  been  administered  to  the  Indians  as 
well  as  emi)loye«  by  the  agent  without  charge,  and  so  far  the  mortality 
has  been  small.  ' 

EDUCATION. 

The  only  school  yet  established  on  the  reservation  is  the  boarding 
aud  manual-labor  school,  under  the  charge  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions,  superintended  by  William  Hamilton,  whose  report 
I  inclose  herewith. 

On  two  occasions  when  I  visited  the  school  (one  of  which  was  in  com- 
pany with-  a  committee  of  friends  and  the  superintendent  of  Indian 
affairs)  the  exercises  wen»  very  creditable  to  Joel  Warner,  the  present 
teacher. 

Nearly  all  the  children  prewent  understood  and  could  converse  in  our 
language,  and  the  recitations  were  generally  as  near  correct  as  could  be 
i*xi>ected.     Spelling,  reading,  and  arithmetic  were  the  general  exercises. 

It  is  proposed  to  establish  three  more  day-schools  on  the  reservation, 
to  bi»  supported  by  an  annual  appropriation  by  the  government  of 
'J.'MoO  for  school  puriwses,  tmt  of  the  Indian  fund  belonging  to  the 
Omaha  trilK?. 

I  am,  verv  resi)ectfullv, 

E.  PAINTEE, 
rnited  states  Agent  for  the  Omahas. 

SA3UTEI.  M.  J  ANNE  Y, 

Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs. 


No.  KM). 


Omaha  Mission,  Nebraska,  September  7, 1869. 

Dear  Friend  :  At  your  request  I  submit  the  followiTig  report  of  the 
'^•Ikk)!  under  my  care  for  the  past  year : 

You  are  aware,  perhaps,  that  your  predecessor  refused  to  take  measures 
to  secure  attendance  at  the  school,  yet  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of 
j^mie  of  the  chiefs,  and  smsill  attendance  at  first,  there  was  an  increase 
uo^adually  from  twenty  scholars  (at  the  beginning  of  the  previous  year) 
Jo  alnrnt  forty-five  at  the  close  of  the  session,  about  the  first  of  May  last. 
The  schools  o[>ened  in  June  with  thirty  scholars  the  first  day,  increasing 
♦hiring  the  week  to  forty  scholars.  There  was  a  promise  of  others  who 
finally  did  not  come.  I  was  yifomied  by  the  Indian  wlio  went  for  them 
that  the  parents  were  afraid  of  incurring  the  displeasure  of  the  chiefs. 

About  this  time  we  received  news  of  the  canceling  of  the  contract  be 
t^«»en  the  United  States  goverament,  on  behalf  of  the  Indians,  and  the 
r»oardof  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  under  whose  care 
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the  school  is  conducted.  Since  then  we  have  received  but  one  scholar 
from  Lower  Village,  and  a  number  have  been  taken  away  temporarily, 
making  our  present  number  thirty,  the  majority  of  whom  are  boys.  The 
^school  at  present  is  under  the  care  of  a  successful  and  experienced 
teacher,  and  the  progress  of  the  scholars  is  greater  than  in  former  years. 
You  had  a  little  evidence  of  what  they  knew  when  the  Friends  and 
.  superintendent  visited  the  school  in  connection  with  yourself. 

The  school  has  been  in  operation  for  over  twelve  years,  and  was  for- 
merly continued  without  intermission  from  year  to  year ;  but  latterly 
we  have  had  a  month  or  six  weeks'  vacation  in  the  spring,  during  house- 
cleaning  time. 

The  school  was  commenced  and  has  been  eontinue(f  under  a  contract 
by  the  United  States  government,  on  behalf  of  the  Omaha  Indians,  'with 
•our  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  the  Omahas  apx)ropriating  annually 
$3,750  towards  the  support  of  the  sclfool,  and  our  board  agreeing,  on 
their  part,  to  take  fifty  children  and  board,  clothe,  and  teach  thera,8Ui)- 
l)lying  whatever  might  be  needed  to  carry  on  the  school  and  mission 
from  funds  contributed  by  the  church.  Unr  board  has  ever  been  ready 
to  fulfill  their  part  of  the  contract,  and  to  go  beyond  it  in  extending  the 
benefits  of  the  school  to  others  for  a  iitominal  sum,  or  gratuitously.  To 
conduct  the  school  successfully  ha«  required  an  annual  outlay  of  over 
three  thousand  dollars,  from  the  funds  contributed  by  the  churches,  in  ad- 
dition to  what  the  Indians  gave.  This  was  certainly  a  very  liberal  do- 
nation to  so  small  a  tribe. 

As  the  request  had  been  made  by  '^certain  chiefs"  for  my  removal 
from  the  superintendency  of  the  school,  on  very  frivolous  and  false 
grounds,  and  recommended  by  your  predecessor  in  oftice,  and  by  Sui)er- 
intendent  Denhani,  contrary  to  the  earnest  desires  of  some  of  the  tribe, 
(not  allowed  a  voice  in  the  council ;)  and  as  those  chiefs  again  recom- 
mended the  canceling  of  the  contra^it  by  which  the  school  has  l)e<*n 
kept  up,  it  was  natural  to  suppose  that  those  making  this  request,  what- 
ever may  be  the  number,  wished  to  break  up  the  boarding-school,  es 
pecially  as  we  had  no  information  of  the  act  until  the  board  was  in- 
formed by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  at  Washington  that  the 
contract  had  been  canceled.  And  a«  nothing  had  been  said  to  me  about 
the  continuance  of  the  school  by  the  chiefs  professing  to  represent  the 
interests  of  the  nation,  if  those  "certain  chiefs"  did  represent  so  large 
a  portion  of  the  tribe,  as  stated  to  our  executive  committee,  and  were  s<> 
hostile  to  me,  as  also  represented  by  your  predecessor  in  office,  our  e\ 
ecutive  committee  could  hardly  come  to  any  other  conclusion  than  this, 
that  the  design  was  to  break  up  the  school.  The  first  thing  to  the  con- 
trary was  on  the  late  visit  of  the  Friends,  when  you  and  Sui)eriutendent 
Janney  both  assured  me  of  your  cordial  sympathy  with  the  school,  anil 
with  us  in  our  efforts  to  benefit  the  Indians.  They  were  the  first  cheer 
ing  words  I  had  heard  from  any  government  official  for  over  two  years, 
and  I  hastened  to  communicate  the  fact  to  our  executive  committee. 
What  action  they  may  yet  take  I  do  not  know.  They  and  we  feel  that 
it  is  an  up-hill  business  unless  we  have  the  countenance  of  the  govern- 
ment, the  professed  guardian  of  the  Indians. 

If  the  Omahas  want  the  school  continued  they   should  so  expres.** 
themselves,  and  give  some  guarantee  for  the  security  of  funds  spent  tor 
their  benefit  that  they  would  not  be  lost  to  the  cause. 
Yours,  truly  and  sincerely, 

WM.  HAMILTON, 
Superintendent  of  Misshft  and  J^hiwL 

Dr.  E.  Painter, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 
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Winnebago  Agency,  Nebraska, 

Ninth  nionth^  ISth,  1869. 

Respected  Friend  :  In  comx)liance  with  the  regulations  of  the  de- 
partment, I  submit  the  follo\^ing  report  relative  to  the  affairs  of  this 
agency.  I  am  unable  to  give  any  information  relating  to  the  Winne- 
bago Indians  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  quarter,  as  it  was 
then  that  I  assumed  charge  of  them. 

I  found  the  aifairs  of  this  agencjy  in  quite  an  unsatisfactory  condition. 
There  were  no  papers  of  value,  nor  any  accounts  for  the  last  two  years 
to  be  found ;  there  were  many  unsettled  claims  presented,  without  any 
record  in  the  office  to  justify  them.  I  am  now  investigating  these,  under 
instructions  from  the  department. 

The  laws  adopted  by  the  tribe  had  not  been  enforced,  and,  as  a  con 
sequence,  there  were  many  charges,  principally  for  drunkenness,  not  dis- 
lK)8ed  of. 

Preparations  are  being  made  to  allot  the  land  to  heads  of  families 
this  fall. 

At  a  census  recently  taken,  preparatory  to  the  allotment,  it  was  found 
that  there  were  408  men,  448  women,  and  487  children  under  the  age 
of  18  years.    Whole  number  of  persons,  1,343. 

These  are  divided  into  families,  as  follows :  130  families  of  2  persons 
each;  129  families  of  3  i)ersons  each ;  74  families  of  4  x)ersons  each;  22 
families  of  5  persons  each ;  six  families  of  6  persons  each ;  2  families  of 
7  persons  ea<!h;  one  family  of  8  persons;  125  single  men;  100  single 
women  ;  589  families  in  all. 

This  list  embraces  all  who  have  been  making  this  reservation  their 
lioiue. 

Several  have  gone  to  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  since  the  census  was 
taken,  for  their  relatives,  whom  they  wish  to  share  with  them  in  the 
allotment. 

The  tribe,  with  the  exception  of  about  fifty  i)er8ons,  live  in  the  tim- 
ber; and  as  this  does  not  extend  from  the  Missouri  Eiver  more  than 
about  four  miles,  nearly  the  entire  tribe  live  on  a  space  four  miles 
M|nare,  and,  to  protect  themselves  trom  the  winds  of  winter,  have  gen- 
erally located  in  the  unhealthy  ravines  and  bottom-lands. 

The  sadly  diseased  condition  of  the  tribe  will  be  seen  by  the  accom- 
Itanying  reiwrt  of  the  physician,  and  confirmed  by  the  rapid  decrease  in 
IH>|mlation  for  the  last  few  years. 

It  is  very  important,  both  for  the  moral  and  physical  improvement  of 
the  tribe,  that  its  members  should  be  scattered  over  the  prairie  on  their 
allotments,  and  encouraged  in  tl>e  art  of  farming.  To  accomj)lish  this, 
they  will  require  some  assistance  in  the  w^ay  of  houses,  fencing,  teams, 
implements,  stock,  &c.,  with  which,  as  many  of  them  are  good  farm- 
hands and  not  ashamed  to  work,  I  believe  it  would  be  economy  for  the 
deimrtment  to  furnish  them. 

It  is  necessary,  to  prevent  suffering,  that  the  present  weekly  issue  o 
"kOOO  ]>onnds  each  of  beef  and  flour  should  be  continued  until  next  har- 
vest. 

There  was  no  wheat  sown  on  the  reservation  last  spring  by  the  de- 
partment, and  but  ten  acres  by  the  tribe.  There  has  been  but  little 
raised  the  past  season  ex(?epting  corn.  Of  this  I  should  estimate  there 
were  about  6,000  bushels  from  300  acres. 

Aliout  300  acres  of  prairie  have  been  broken  the  past  three  months ; 
this,  together  with  part  of  the  400-acre  field  that  has  been  broken  sev- 
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eral  years,  will  be  suflficient,  with  an  ordinary  crop,  to  yield  enough 
wheat  to  subsist  the  ti'ibe  tliiB  following  year. 
We  are  gathering  hay  at  this  date,  and  are  using  Indian  labor  alone. 
There  are  two  school-houses  on  the  reservation ;  these  are  iu  the  tim- 
ber, and  accommodate  the  tribe  as  they  are  now  situated.    It  will  l)e 
necessary  to  build  others  when  the  Indians  become  more  scattered. 
Kespectfully, 

HOWARD  WHITE, 
United  States  Indian  Agent 
Samuel  M.  Janney, 

Supei'i7itendent  of  Indian  Affairs. 


No.  102. 


Winnebago  Agency, 

Ninth  monthj  18tA,  1869. 

The  subjoined  report  of  the  condition  of  the  schools  in  this  agency  is 
respectfully  submitted.  There  are  two  school-houses  on  the  reservation 
of  suitable  size,  and  so  located  as  to  give  access  to  nearly  all  the  children 
in  the  tribe.  As  during  the  present  month  most  of  the  tribe  are  em- 
ployed some  miles  from  home  in  preparing  their  sweet  com  for  winter 
use,  the  average  number  now  attending  is  small.  The  previous  average 
through  the  year,  as  extracted  fit)m  the  lists  of  the  former  pruicipnl 
teacher,  (who,  until  the  21st  ultimo,  had  the  care  of  them  throngh  the 
year,)  was  seventy-seven.  There  are  in  this  tribe  at  least  two  hundred 
and  forty-four  children  of  suitable  age  and  able  to  attend  school,  but  the 
general  indifference  of  the  older  people  to  the  plans  and  purposes  of 
education  leaves  the  child  without  a  motive,  and  the  teacher  without 
moral  aid.  It  has  been  usual  to  give  rations  of  Hour  and  meat  onee  a 
week  for  regular  attendauc^e.  Though  objectionable,  it  is  believed  that 
the  time  has  not  yet  come  for  suspending  the  practice  altogether.  It  is 
now  proposed  to  give  flour  rations  only,  and  for  regular  attendance, 
until  better  motives  are  called  into  action,  such  as  incite  to  and  form  the 
basis  of  all  right  improvement. 

The  native  talents  evinced  by  these  Indian  children  indicate  an 
equality  with  those  of  our  race,  though  with  little  apparent  bias  in  favor 
of  school  learning.  The  range  of  study  in  these  schools,  beginning  with 
the  alphabet,  embraces  spelling,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  geo 
graphy. 

It  is  proposed  to  extend  the  course  of  study  in  a  normal  sc^hool  on  the 
resen-ation,  at  first  to  a  small  number  of  the  most  apt  and  advam^ 
scholars,  thus  putting  them  as  so  many  intenial  foives  for  the  elevation 
of  their  tribe.  Since  extenial  pressure,  in  a  moral  as  well  as  in  a  phys 
ical  sense,  tends  to  depression,  the  policy  of  its  removal  at  an  early  day 
is  suggested,  both  by^  the  dictates  of  reason  and  of  religion. 

With  unfeigned  desires  to  do  my  duty,  I  shall  endeavor  to  give  all  the 
aid  I  can. 

SIDNEY  AVEHILL, 

Principal  of  the  Sckooh. 

Howard  White, 

United  /States  Indian  Agent. 
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Pawnee  Agency,  Genoa^  Nebraska. 

Esteemed  Friend:  In  compliance  with  the  regulations  of  the  Indian 
Department,  and  instractions  received  from  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs,  I  take  pleasure  in  submitting  the  following,  my  first  annual  re- 
port to  the  first  of  ninth  month,  1869. 

I  took  charge  of  this  agency  on  the  first  of  sixth  month  of  this  year, 
and  was  informed  by  ex-Agent  Whaley,  at  my  last  interview  with  him, 
that  he  had  made  no  report  for  the  fraction  of  the  year  during  which 
this  agency  was  in  his  charge,  and  knowing  that  he  cannot  now  make 
such  report  within  the  time  specified,  on  account  of  severe  illness,  I  will 
endeavor  to  report  for  the  entire  year  in  compliance  with  instructions 
received  from  honorable  Commissioner  Parker. 

By  reference  to  the  last  report  of  my  predecessor,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  croi>s  of  the  Indians  were  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  the  grass- 
hoppers and  their  summer  hunt  uusuccessfal,  and  that  he  anticipated 
suffering  among  them  on  that  account ;  but  their  winter  hunt  proved 
Huccessful,  enabling  them  to  get  through  the  winter  quite  comfortably, 
and  if  they  had  been  permitted  to  go  on  their  summer  hunt  at  the  usual 
time,  they  would  have  needed  no  aid  from  the  government  this  year. 

There  was  no  wood  cut  last  winter,  and  we  consequently  have  no  dry 
wood  for  our  steam  mill,  school,  or  other  purposes. 

I  found  at  this  agency  seven  frame  buildings:  One  occupied  by  the 
fanner,  old  and  haiSly  tenantable ;  one  occupied  by  the  trader,  needing 
repairs;  the  agent's  house,  occupied  by  the  tinsmith,  also  needing  re- 
pairs: the  office  and  council-house,  new  and  unfinished;  the  miller's 
hoose,  occupied  by  the  blacksmith,  old  and  needing  repairs ;  one  other 
dwelling  unoccupied  and  very  much  out  of  repair ;  and  one  good  frame 
building,  occupied  for  tin  and  blacksmith  shops;  three  log  houses, 
one  occupied  by  the  interi)reter,  and  the  other  two  unoccupied,  and  none 
of  them  of  much  value ;  one  good,  new  stable,  capable  of  holding  twenty 
horses;  two  corn-cribs  and  granaries  and  a  wagon  shed,  all  under  one 
roof,  which  leaked  badly ;  in  other  respects,  good;  steam  saw  and  gnst 
mill,  somewhat  out  of  repair,  but  in  running  order;  one  large  brick 
^hool-house,  which  is  said  to  have  cost  over  twenty  thousand  dollars, 
bat  which,  as  such,  is  deficient  both  in  design  and  construction,  and 
although  built  over  five  years  ago,  it  has  never  been  completed,  and  was 
considerably  out  of  repair. 

There  were  about  thirty-two  acres  sown  with  oats,  tliirty  eight  aeres 
with  wheat,  and  forty  acres  planted  in  com;  in  all,  one  hundred  and  ten 
acres  planted  on  agency  farm,  and  about  twelve  hundred  aeres  had  been 
I»lanted  by  the  Indians  in  corn  and  other  seeds. 

8ince  taking  charge  of  this  agency  I  have  had  the  council-house  and 
office  finished,  and  two  of  the  frame"  dwellings  repaired  and  painted  in- 
i^ide  and  out,  so  that  they  are  nearly  as  good  as  new.  A  good  deal  of 
work  has  been  done  ui>ou  the  school-house,  but  much  more  is  needed  to 
make  it  comfortable,  and  a  carpenter  is  now  engaged  in  shingling  the 
granaries  and  wagon  shed. 

A  Hhort  time  before  I  came  here,  a  man  by  the  name  of  McMurty  had 
i)een  murdered  on  an  island  in  the  Platte  River,  a  short  distance  above 
Columbus,  and  some  of  the  Pawnee  Indians  were  suspected  of  having 
<'ommitted  the  murder.  The  evidence  at  fii'st  did  not  seem  conclusive, 
but  the  finding  of  the  body  of  the  murdered  man,  and  further  investiga- 
tion, seemed  to  point  to  some  of  the  Indians  on  the  island  at  the  time 
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Bs  the  guilty  parties,  and  tbey  were  all  delivered  over  by  Uieir  chiefs  to 
the  civU  authorities  of  the  United  States  for  trial. 

The  wheat  and  oat  crops  have  been  gathered ;  the  latter  was  a  good 
crop ;  the  former  was  light,  owing  to  the  late  sowing.  The  com  jnomiaes 
well,  and  will  be  a  large  crop  if  not  cut  short  by  frost.  The  land  plaotod 
by  the  Indians  has  yielded  them  very  large  crops. 

For  information  in  regard  to  the  management  of  the  schools,  I  refer 
thee  to  tiie  two  last  reports  of  G.  H.  Whaler,  and  to  the  three  last  reports 
of  B.  G.  Piatt. 

I  have  made  some  cliange  in  the  organization  of  the  sdMMris,  by  ap- 
IK>inting  E.  Q.  Piatt,  principal,  and  the  appointment  of  one  additkmal 
teacher.  I  propose  to  make  some  <^hange  in  the  intericNr  arrangement 
of  the  school-honse,  to  increase  its  capacity,  and  draw  on  the  Indian  vil- 
lage for  more  pnpUs. 

I  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  the  superintendent  to  t^e  thud  ar- 
ticle of  the  treaty  dated  September  24,  1857,  and  particularly  to  tliat 
pMi;  of  it  where  the  United  States  agree  to  furnish  suitable  houses  and 
fimns  for  said  schools,  and  also  to  the  fact  that  these  houses  and  fanns 
have  never  been  furnished  them ;  but  the  present  house  was  built  tnm 
the  school  funds,  and  I  would  recommend  that  an  amount  equivalent  to 
the  cost  of  the  building  be  appn^riated  for  the  e<lnoation  of  the  Pawnee 
children. 

I  found  the  Indians  all  living  in  earth  lodges,  several  families  in  a 
lodge,  except  the  school  children^  ami  those  in  government  emf^oy  on 
the  reservation,  and  nearly  all  still  adhering  to  the  blanket.  Some  of 
.  the  chiefs  were  plowing  with  their  own  plows.  Agent  Whrfey  having 
supplied  them  with  sixteen  new  wagons,  plows,  and  double  sets  of  har- 
ness. 

The  squaws  are  industrious  and  do  nearly  all  of  the  cultivating  and 
^  gathering  of  crox>s,  and  also  cut  and  transport  the  wood,  either  on  thm 

T  backs  or  on  the  backs  of  their  jwnies:  but  they  are  receiving  consider- 

able aid  from  the  men  this  fall,  with  their  horses  and  wagons. 

The  chiefs  are  anxious  that  more  farm  implements  be  ^mished  them, 
and  have  authorized  me  to  retain  $5,000  of  their  money  annuity  for  that 
purpose,  and  to  aid  them  in  their  agricultiural  pursuits. 

They  also  desire  that  a  part  of  the  one-half  of  the  annuity  usually  ex- 
pended in  dry  goods,  blankets,  guns,  &c.,  be  used  for  the  purchase  of 
cattle  and  farm  horses,  and  that  no  more  of  it  be  expended  for  the  pur- 
chase of  guns,  pistols,  and  hunting-knives. 

I  earnestly  desire  that  authority  be  given  me  to  appoint  a  physician, 
and  provide  for  the  relief  of  the  large  number  of  Indians  of  all  ages  now 
suffering  from  sickness  and  disease;  numbers  are  dying  for  want  of 
proper  medical  relief. 

In  compliance  with  the  desire  communicated  'by  the  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs  in  his  circular  letter  dated  July  26, 1869, 1  recommend 
the  plan  proposed  by  E.  G.  Piatt  for  the  education  of  the  Pawnee  chil- 
dren, with  this  addition :  the  building  of  a  farm-house  capabte  of  accon- 
modating  the  scholars  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  twenty-one 
years,  (the  former  being  the  age  at  which  their  scholastic  education 
ends,  according  to  treaty  stipulations;)  that  those  deigned  for  fiurmers 
may  be  prepared  for  that  occupation,  and  that  provision  be  made  for  the 
apprentices  to  reside  with  the  mechanics  with  whom  they  are  emplojred. 

Under  existing  circumstances,  there  is  no  place  for  them  on  the  reser- 
vation, but  to  return  to  the  village ;  and  where  this  is  the  case,  we  fed 
as  if  much  of  our  labor  is  lost. 
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The  Bteam  grist  aud  saw-mill  gtands  wh^^e  water-power  can  be  ap- 
plied instead  of  steam,  and  in  this  place,  where  all  kinds  of  fuel  are  so 
scarce  and  high,  it  is  deurable  that  it  should  be  done.  I  have  had  a 
mechanic  to  estimate  the  cost,  which  he  puts  at  $3,700,  and  says  that 
amoont  will  be  sufficient  to  apply  the  water-power  and  put  the  mill  in 
complete  order. 

I  think  it  desirable  that  a  caipenter  be  regularly  employed  at  the 
j^ncy,  one  who  could  do  wheelwright  and  millwright  work. 

Now  that  the  Indians  are  engaging  in  the  use  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments, such  a  person  is  much  ne^ed,  and  the  buildings  could  be  kept 
in  repair  at  less  cost  by  such  an  arrangement. 

Hoping  some  plan  may  be  adopted  for  the  education  of  all  the  Pawnee 
children, 

I  remain  thy  friend, 

JACOB  M.  TEOTH, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 
Samubl  M.  Janney, 

8upt  Indian  Affairs^  Omaka^  Nebraska. 
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Paavnee  Eesehvation,  Nebraska, 

September  3, 1869. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  submit  the  following  report 
for  your  acceptance : 

As  in  former  seasons,  so  at  this  time,  we  have  humbly  aud  thankfully 
to  acknowledge  the  protecting  hand  of  a  kind  Providence  in  guarding  us 
from  all  accidents,  and  gi^ing  us  so  great  a  measure  of  health  as  we  have 
enjoyed  the  past  year. 

We  have  had  no  prevailing  disease  except  the  measles,  and  they  were 
of  80  mild  a  form  that  their  presence  was  scarcely  realized. 

Two  of  our  number  have  died  since  my  last  report ;  three  left  without 
liberty,  and  two  have  been  dismissed;  one  for  physical  inability,  and 
one  for  bad  conduct;  one  has  been  married,  and  two  have  been  received 
into  the  school ;  leaving  us  fifty-six  who  are  regularly  enrolled  as  schol- 
ars. Of  tiiese,  five  are  at  present  with  the  Pawnee  scouts  under  Major 
Frank  North,  but  some  of  them  are  expressing  impatience  to  be  mustered 
out,  that  they  may  return  to  the  school  and  be  improving  in  their  knowl- 
edge of  letters  and  labor,  which  is  very  satisfactory  to  us. 

The  advance  of  the  children  the  past  year  has  been  such  as  greatly  to 
encourage  those  who  have  a  desire  and  labor  for  their  improvement. 
Their  powers  of  mind  are  strengthened,  so  it  is  easier  for  them  to  apply 
them  to  study.  Their  habits  of  industry  are  becoming  more  fixed,  and 
their  moral  sense  more  acute;  and  believing,  as  we  do,  that  the  princi- 
ples of  the  gosi)el  must  be  the  foundation  upon  which  we  build,  or  we 
build  in  vain,  we  have  been  greatly  strengthened  by  hearing  several 
publicly  acknowledge  their  belief  in  the  good  news  they  have  heard,  and 
jM^eing  them  striving  to  live  according  to  their  professed  belief. 

There  have  been,  as  must  be  expected,  causes  for  discouragement 
among  us.  Some  of  our  scholars  have  not  regarded  the  instructions 
they  have  received,  and  as  most  of  the  influences  to  which  they  are  ex- 
posed outside  the  school-room  were  adverse  to  good,  they  were  strength- 
ened in  their  evil  course. 
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We  had  hoped  to  have  our  school  increased  so  as  to  nuiDber  seventy- 
five,  as  we  were  supposed  to  have  facilities  to  care  for  that  niimber;  bm 
for  some  reason  our  estimates  for  the  first  three  quarters  of  the  fiscal 
year  were  so  tardy  in  reaching  us,  and  so  scantily  filled,  that  the  9cM 
ars  we  had  already  suffered  for  laek  of  clothing,  and  there  was  no  over 
plus  for  supplying  others.  We  not  only  lacked  clothing,  but  at  timw 
proper  food,  so  that  our  employes  felt  obliged  to  supply  their  table  frrmi 
their  own  purse,  that  they  might  have  strengthening  food  to  enaUlf 
them  to  labor ;  and  though  our  boys  had  labored  faithfully  on  the  reser 
vation  farm  in  raising  and  harvesting  the  crops,  we  could  not  obtain  thi* 
corn  they  needed  to  eat,  while  it  was  being  sold  tb  >rhites  off  the  rwer 
vation.  Our  house  was  out  of  repairs,  thus  putting  us  to  much  incon 
venience,  and  endangering  life  and  limb,  and  the  water  in  our  well  foiled, 
thus  obliging  us  to  haul  aU  the  water  for  our  large  family,  a  half  miK 
in  barrels,  or  bring  it  from  neighboring  wells  in  ]>ails. 

In  addition  to  these  vexations,  we  were  tried  by  the  failing  health  ot 
two  of  our  most  efficient  helpers — that  of  Miss  Nancy  Morton,  the 
assistant  teacher,  and  Miss  Nattie  Washburn,  who  cared  for  the  chil 
dren  out  of  school  hours;  thus  obliging  us  to  receive  inexperienced 
workers.  Yet  notwithstanding  these  hindrances,  to-day,  under  the 
^vise,  noble,  and  generous  Indian  policy  of  President  Grant,  we  find  oar 
selves  in  a  very  hopeful  condition,  with  the  Friends  to  care  for  us.  Our 
supplies  are  abundant  and  good,  repairs  are  being  made,  our  eoips  oi 
teachers  and  workers  is  nearly  complete,  and  we  have  the  prospeet  of 
having  our  house  filled  with  as  great  a  number  of  scholars  as  we  can 
accommodate. 

This  latter  arrangement  is  very  desirable;  and  still  we  ask  for  greater 
school  facilities  for  this  people,  lest  they  be  hindered  one  generation  at 
least  in  their  upward  movement.  Last  year,  feeling  it  was  our  oidy 
hope,  I  asked  that  day-schools  be  given  us;  now,  under  our  new  admin- 
istration, I  reach  out  after  greater  things;  and  knowing  that  home  infln- 
ence  is  that  which  molds  the  young  mind,  and  prepares  it  for  useful 
citizenship,  I  desire  to  ask  that  cottages  be  erected  around  our  central 
buildings,  into  which  the  four  hundred  or  five  hundred  interesting  younj: 
Pawnees,  who  are  now  running  wild  and  half-naked  around  their  villajre. 
iiiay  be  gathered,  under  charge  of  matrons  who  may  watch  over  them  at 
such  times  as  they  are  not  under  discipline  in  the  school-room,  and  aid 
in  implanting  and  cultivating  principles  of  morality  and  religion  in 
their  minds,  Avhich  are  not  as  yet  attuned  to  any  high,  or  pure,  or  hok 
thought.  Will  not  such  a  course  pay  our  nation  better  in  the  end  than 
paying  troops  to  keep  Indians  in  subjection,  or  take  their  scalps! 

Please  permit  me  also  to  suggest  that  while  our  house  is  imdergoiug 
repairs,  we  have  need  of  external  improvements.  I  have  already  men- 
tioned our  lack  of  proper  facilities  for  obtaining  water.  We  are  murh 
in  need  of  a  well,  as  also  cisterns  for  rain  wtit^r.  Our  house  has  always 
stood  upon  the  open  prairie,  thus  exposing  us  to  the  annoyance  of  hav 
ing  Indians  from  the  village  on  our  premises  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  and 
preventing  our  having  a  properly  kept  yard  and  playgrounds  for  oar 
children.    A  fence  to  inclose  our  grounds  is  a  necessity. 

In  our  effort  to  teach  our  children  the  modes  of  civilized  life^it  isdesi 
rable  to  have  fowls,  cattle,  and  hogs,  that  they  may  learn  to  care  for 
them  and  spare  their  lives,  instead  of  killing  and  eating  all  animal^  and 
fowls  they  meet.  To  accomplish  this  end,  a  hennery,  pig-sty,  and  cjittle 
yard  should  be  added  to  our  premises. 

Further,  in  our  household  aiTangements,  we  have  but  one  cooking- 
stove,  upon  which  all  our  cooking,  and  in  the  oven  of  which  all  the 
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haking,  is  clone,  which  we  expect  soon  to  Ije  increased  to  upward  of 
eigfhty  in  nninber.  A  range  for  cooking,  and  a  brick  oven  for  baking, 
wonld  be  a  great  economy  in  patience,  labor,  and  fuel. 

Trusting  my  reiJort  may  meet  your  approbation,  and  that  you  may  be 
aided  by  your  superior  officers  in  carrying  out  the  benevolent  plans  you 
have  deviseil  for  the  people  under  your  charge, 
I  am,  sir,  vours,  respectftdlv*, 

ELVIRA  G.  PLATT, 
Principal  Pmcnee  Indu^rial  SchooL 
Jacob  M.  Troth, 

United  Stafesjndian  Agent. 


No.  105. 


Ottoe  Agency,  Sth  months  31«f,  1869. 

Respected  Friend:  I  present  the  following  as  my  first  annual 
report  relative  to  the  affairs  of  this  agency,  and  trust  that  if  my  exhibit 
lacks  in  completeness  it  will  be  attributed  to  my  having  recently  assumed 
the  duties  of  agent.  The  Indians  embraced  in  this  agency  are  the  Otoes 
and  Missourias,  the  confederated  remnants  of  two  tribes  that  were  once 
nnmerous  and  flourishing.  0\Ning  to  causes  which  I  think  may  be 
removed,  these  Indians  are  rapidly  decreasing  in  numbers.  Three  years 
aj(o  they  are  said  to  have  comprised  five  hundred  and  thirteen. souls, 
while  at  present  the  whole  number  does  not  exceed  four  hundred  ana 
forty,  thus  showing  an  average  yearly  decrease  of  about  four  per  cent. 
Dnriug  all  seasons  of  the  year  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  tribe  is  gen- 
erally very  unsatisfactory.  This  I  attribute  to  a  total  disregard  and 
ignorance' of  the  laws  of  health,  and  I  feel  assured  that  as  we  succeed 
in  educating  tliem,  lilthiness  will  l>e  succeeded  by  cleanliness,  idleness 
'»y  wholesome  acti^ity,  and  a  state  of  general  unhealthfulness  by  a  con- 
dition of  vigorous  health  and  i^rosperity.  On  my  taking  charge  of  this 
u{jency,  I  found  that  no  attempt  was  being  made  either  to  educate  the 
childi-en  or  in  any  other  way  elevate  the  race  to  a  higher  social  posi- 
tit»n. 

In  view  of  the  necessities  of  the  case,  as  an  immediate  step,  I  orgtin 
ized  among  the  children  what  might,  perhaps,  be  called  a  Sabbath 
>chool,  and  have  endeavored  to  commence  the  great  work  of  their 
improvement  by  devoting  a  portion  of  one  day  in  each  week  to  instruct- 
ing them  myself;  but  by  such  means  I  caii  hope  to  accomplish  but  little. 
The  great  work  of  elevating  these  people  to  a  self-sustaining  position  in 
•^eiety  must  be  commenced  by  the  establishment  among  them  of  Jin 
indmtna}  nchool ;  and  I  would  earnestly  recommend  to  the  department 
that  immediate  steps  should  be  taken  for  the  establishment  of  one,  and 
the  enH!tioii  of  suitable  buildings  for  its  accommodation.  I  have  dis- 
covered that  there  are  many  individuals  in  this  tribe  who,  if  properly 
rewanled,  are  ready  and  willing  to  work.  These  I  have  encouraged  as 
mnch  as  I  ]K)s.sibly  could,  having  selected  one  of  their  number  to  fill  the 
I^sition  of  farmer,  and  employed  a  large  number  of  them,  from  time  to 
time,  as  farm  laborers.  Although  I  despair  of  inducing  these  Indians 
t(i  aece<le  to  an  allotment  in  severalty  of  a  portion  of  their  lands,  I  have 
'•aiwe  to  lielieve  that,  with  my  assistance,  a  few  of  the  more  enterprising 
inies  will  shortly  commence  the  erection  of  small  "  box"  or  frame  houses, 
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at  diftereut  points,  apart  from  the  villages,  aud  apply  themselveis  to  Ute 
cultivation  and  inclosure  of  small  farms. 

During  the  past  hunting  season,  an  order  having  been  piomalgatHl 
forbidding  all  Indians  leaving  their  reservations,  the  Ottoes  aud  M^a 
rias  did  not  hunt  the  buffalo,  and  as  a  consequence  were  reduced  to  an 
almost  suffering  condition.  At  present  they  are  subsisting  almost  wholly 
on  corn  and  potatoes. 

Their  com  patches,  although  probably  not  exceeding  in  the  aggre«;ate 
one  hundred  and  forty  acres,  have  yielded  abundantly,  and  large  (luan- 
titles  of  com  have  been  prepared  for  winter  use  by  drying  in  the  tau. 
In  addition  to  corn,  they  possess  small  crops  of  pympkins,  beans^  and 
potatoes;  but  these  are  so  small  that  they  will  evidently  be  exhausted 
before  the  coming  of  winter.  The  crops  cultivated  on  agency  account 
consist  of  about  fifty  acres  of  wheat,  which  promises  to  yield  twenty 
bushels  to  the  acre,  fifteen  acres  of  corn,  a  part  of  which  gives  evidence 
of  a  good  crop,  and  about  five  acres  each  of  potatoes  and  teans.  I  have 
concluded  that  it  is  far  better  to  encourage  and  assist  the  Indians  in 
opening  and  cultivating  small  farms  and  patches,  which  they  may  indi 
vidually  call  their  own,  than  to  incur  a  heavy  expense  in  eidargiug  the 
agency  farm;  hence  I  have  recently  procured  additional  plows  and 
teams,  which  I  have  placed  in  the  hands  of  such  Indians  as  are  willing' 
to  use  them. 

The  personal  property  held  by  this  tribe  consists  for  the  most  i«rt  of 
|K>nies.  Of  these  they  own  about  three  hundred,  which  are  wortli  on 
an  average  forty  dollars  per  head. 

The  buildings  belonging  to  the  agency  are  many  of  them  in  a  dilapi- 
dated'condition,  and  appear  to  have  suffered  greatly  from  neglect  To 
place  them  in  a  state  of  good  repair  would  require  an  appropriation  ot 
at  least  three  hundred  dollais. 

In  view  of  the  heavy  expense  attending  the  repair  and  nuining  oi 
the  steam  mill  at  this  ageucy,  I  have  be.en  induced  to  lease  it  to  a  trust 
worthy  person  for  the  term  of  one  year,  on  such  conditions  that  while 
the  Indians'  fiouring  and  sawing  are  done,  without  expense  to  either 
them  or  the  government,  a  heavy  expenditure  of  money  for  rei»airK  and 
payment  of  employes  is  avoided. 

A  cause  of  considerable  disquietude  with  the  Indians  lies  in  the  want 
of  a  proper  understanding  as  to  the  exact  locality  of  the  north  line  of 
the  reservation.  The  line  should  be  rcjsurveyed,  aud  so  defined  that  m 
trespass  by  eitiier  whites  or  Indians  need  occur. 

Since  my  connection  with  the  Ottoes  and  Missourias,  thus  far  bat  tew 
cases  of  intemperance  have  come  to  my  knowledge,  and  their  condrnt 
has  at  all  times  been  orderly.  • 

I  herewith  transmit  the  farmer's  report,  and  am  gratified  to  state  that 
the  agency  farm,  since  my  assuming  the  duties  of  the  ageucy,  has  been 
cultivated  entirely  by  Indian  labor.  The  wages  which  I  have  invariably 
paid  those  Indians  who  are  disposed  to  worl^  although  merely  noniin^« 
being  only  one  dollar  per  day,  amounts  in  the  course  of  the  year  to  a 
c^onsiderable  simi;  but  as  the  payment  of  money  belonging  to  the  tnb<' 
to  individual  members  of  the  tribe  does  not  lessen  its  wealth,  I  conceive 
that  the  agency  farm  is  being  conducted,  so  far  as  labor  is  conceroetl. 
without  expense  to  the  Indians. 

Permit  me,  in  conclusion,  to  remark  that  the  first  step  toward  aceom 
plishing  that  which  we  so  ardently  desire  in  connection  ^-ith  these 
Indians,  is  the  establishment  of  a  school  of  that  description  general)} 
styled  a  manual-labor  school.  The  children,  accustomed  to  wil4  habits, 
must  be  educated;  and  until  efforts  are  made  to  effect  so  desirable  an 
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end,  I  fear  the  progress  of  this  tribe  toward  civilization  and  improve- 
ment will  be  very  slow. 

VCTy  respectftilly,  thy  friend, 

ALBBBT  L.  GREENE, 

United  Stat^  Indian  Agent 

SAinjEL  M.  Janney, 

Superintendent  Indian  Affairs^  OmaJuXj  Neb. 


No.  106. 


Great  Nemaha  Agency, 
Noharly  Neh.j  Eighth  month,  SOth,  1869. 

Respected^  Friend  :  In  compliance  with  the  regulations  of  the  In- 
dian Bureau,  I  submit  the  following  report  relative  to  the  affairs  of  this 
apfency  for  the  year  ending  Ninth  month,  Ist,  1869. 

The  health  of  both  tribes  (the  lowas,  and  Sacs  and  Foxes  of  Mis- 
souri) under  my  care  is  good.  There  has  been  very  little  sickness  in 
either  tribe  since  I  took  charge,  on  the  7tli  of  Sixth  month,  1869. 

The  lowas,  including  men,  women,  and  children,  number  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty-eight.  They  have  done  a  little  in  the  way  of  fanning, 
hut  not  as  much  as  would  be  desirable.  Their  com  looks  well,  and  I  sup- 
IHKse  will  yield  from  forty  to  fifty  bushels  per  acre.  They  have  been 
Imsy  for  some  time  past  boiling  and  drying  it  for  winter  use.  Their 
I>otatoes  also  promise  an  abundant  crop. 

Tlie  lowas,  although  living  on  some  of  the  best  laud  in  the  United 
Stato«,  derive  from  it  but  little  subsistence  compared  with  >vhat  it  is 
i-ajmble  of  yielding.  They  are  now  being  furnished  with  stock  and 
farming  implements* 

1  would  strongly  recommend  the  establishing  of  a  umnuaMabor  school 
on  this  reservation.  I  would  also  suggest  that  a  farmer  be  employed 
in  <*imnection  with  the  school,  to  assist  and  encourage  the  boys  in  their 
farming  operations.  I  think  an  institution  of  this  kind  would  be  very 
l^eneftcial  to  the  tribe,  and  I  recommend  that  no  time  be  lost  in  its  estab- 
lishment. 

There  is  a  dwelling-house  of  medium  size  near  the  school-house  which 
•Duld  Ih?  enlarged  and  used  as  a  home  for  the  manual-labor  scholars.  A 
jiiece  of  ground  adjacent  having  been  broken  and  fenced  in,  could  have 
its  lines  extended  so  as  to  inclose  any  desired  area  for  the  use  of  the 
school.  The  boys  might  l)e  employed  in  its  cultivation,  instructed  in 
agriculture,  and  ti*ained  to  industrious  habits.  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  all 
i  can  in  bringing  this  change  about,  should  it  meet  the  approval  of  the 
department. 

The  Iowa  school  is  still  kept  up.  For  some  time  past  it  has  been  well 
attended,  and  I  think  the  children  are  making  some  progi'ess.  For  par- 
ticulars as  to  branches  taught,  &c.,  I  refer  to  teacher's  report  inclosed 
herewith,  and  to  statistics  of  education. 

The  carpenter  is  doing  well  the  work  allotted  to  liim,  acting  both  as 

••arpenter  and  wagon-maker.    He  has  built  one  new  frame  house  for  an 

Indian  this  summer,  and  has  done  a  great  deal  of  repairing  of  wagons 

and  plows  for  the  Iowa  tribe,  which  has  given  good  satisfaction. 

The  blacksmith,  too,  has  done  what  was  required  in  his  branch  of 

biwino^. 

The  lowas  have  been  entirely  temperate  for  some  time  past,  having 
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formed  a  temperance  organization  among  themselves,  which  has  In-er. 
ver>'  beneficial. 

I  have  appointed  a  police,  whose  duty  it  is  to  report  to  me  if  Xhy 
know  of  anything  that  is  wrong. 

The  Sacs  and  Foxes  of  Missouri  tribe  of  Indians,  who  constitute  a  pan 
of  this  agency,  are  located  about  six  miles  west  of  the  agent's  houi^aml 
office.  They  number  eighty-four,  including  men,  women,  and  children. 
They  do  very  little  in  the  way  of  farming;  they  have  no  schools,  and  no 
government  employe  is  stationed  there;  they  depend  almost  entirely ob 
their  annuities  for  subsistence  and  clothing ;  they  appear  unsettled,  ami 
want  to  be  moving. 

liespectfullv  thy  friend, 

THOMAS  LIGHTFOOT, 

United  States  Indian  Affent, 
Samuel  M.  Janney, 

Superintendent  of  Indian  AffairH, 


No.  ia7. 


NoiiART,  Bighth  month,  30^i,  imi 

Respected  Friend  :  In  accordance  with  an  established  rule  I  submir 
my  first  annual  report  in  reference  to  the  Iowa  Indian  school  placvl 
under  my  charge  seventh  month,  1st,  1869. 

Whole  number  of  scholars  attending,  fifty-four — averaging  twenty 
three.  Branches  taught:  Eeading,  spelling,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 
The  account  given  me  on  taking  this  school  was  not  eneouragini:. 
The  children  had  not  been  attetiding  regidarly ;  many  ha<l  not  gone  to 
school  at  all ;  but  upon  learning  that  we  were  going  to  supply  a  few 
crackers  for  lunch,  and  give  some  articles  of  sumiper  clothing  to  tlio^ 
who  needed,  (these  things  being  furnished  by  the  committee  from  Phila 
delphia  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends,)  they  soon  flocked  in,  and  we  think, 
now  that  the  blackberry  and  corn-drying  season  is  over,  we  shall  have 
a  full  and  regular  attendance. 

Several  of  the  children  of  mixed  blood  speak  English,  and  are  bejrin 
ning  to  read,  write,  and  cypher.  Very  few  of  the  re«t  know  the  alpba 
bet  perfectly.  The  children  are  pleasant  and  obedient,  and  1  like  them 
much ;  cannot  say  a  great  deal  about  the  advance  or  improvement  yer. 
the  time  of  trial  being. so  short,  but  hope  to  ba  able  to  report  more  foils 
and  satisfactorilv  next  time. 

MARY  B.  LIGHTFOOT, 

Teacher  of  Iowa  Indian  Sehoal 

T.  LIGHTFOOT, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 


CENTRAL  SUPERINTENDENCY. 

No.  108. 

Office  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affaikk, 

Laicrence,  KansaSj  Xinth  monthj  22//,  1869. 

In  presenting  this  my  first  annual  report,  it  may  be  observed  Jhat  o» 
entering  upon  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  this  superintendency  1 
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found  obstacles  to  siirinouut,  materially  retarding  oiir  labor  in  advanc- 
ing the  work  of  civilization. 

It  became  well  known,  on  the  adjournment  of  Congress,  that  there 
would  be  a  change  in  the  officers  of  this  diepartment  of  the  Indian  ser- 
vice. Those  continuing  in  office,  apprehending  they  would  very  soon  be 
removed,  made  but  little  eflfort  for  increase  of  agricultural  labor,  or  for 
other  improvements  in  tlieir  respective  agencies ;  and  as  the  newly  ap- 
pointed agents  did  not  enter  upon  their  duties  until  past  midsummer, 
the  agricultoral  and  educational  departments  \V^ere  not  so  well  managed 
as  they  would  have  been  under  more  favorable  circumstances.  While 
there  has  been  a  desire  for  improvement,  the  opportunity  therefor  has 
been  lost. 

Another  fruitful  evil  i*etarding  our  progress,  which  the  poor  Indian 
mms  heir  to,  is  the  unsettled  condition  of  all  the  tribes  in  Kansas.  While 
those  out^side  of  their  reservations  have  been  constantly  exposed  to  the 
dangers  pertaining  to  their  position  under  the  care  of  the  military  de- 
partment, those  on  their  acknowledged  reservations,  some  from  choice, 
others  from  resistless  inducements,  have  been  constantly  awaiting  the 
time  when  they  would  be  summoned  to  a  removal  to  new  homes  in  the 
Indian  country.  In  this  unsettled  condition  of  most  of  the  tribes,  and 
under  these  adverse  circumstances,  we  have  endeavored  to  improve  all 
opportunities  for  their  advancement  in  a  higher  and  better  life. 

The  Kickai>oos  are  improving  in  agriculture,  and  express  a  desire  for 
advancement  in  education.  Many  of  their  farms  have  been  enlarged 
during  the  past  year,  and  they  have  expended  from  their  beneficial  fund 
wme  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  for  farm  implements  and  stock. 
Their  present  number  is  three  hundred  and  four,  an  inci^ease  of  thirty- 
five  since  last  report.  One  hundred  and  twenty-five  of  their  number  are 
children,  sixty-four  of  whom  are  of  suitable  age  to  receive  school  instruc- 
tion, but  only  some  twelve  are  enjoying  that  privilege.  By  reference  to 
the  agent's  report  it^ill  be  seen  there  is  a  marked  increase  in  agricul- 
ture and  of  farm  products  since  last  report.  Those  improving  separate 
farms  are  making  good  progress  in  civilization,  occupy  comfortable  log 
houses,  and  manifest  a  good  degree  of  interest  in  their  crops  and  herds, 
and  jmprove  the  opportunity^  afforded  them,  to  a  small  degi^ee,  for  the 
education  of  their  children. 

The  Prairie  band  improve  smaller  tracts,  fen<;ed  in  common,  and 
though  self-sustaining  are  less  prosperous.  None  of  their  children  are 
receiving  the  benefits  of  education.  I  have  repeatedly,  in  my  councils 
with  them,  urged  the  gi-eat  importance  to  them  of  organizing  a  school 
for  their  baud  at  once ;  of  their  grejit  loss  from  its  neglect ;  and  in  re- 
sponse they  have  assured  me  of  their  desire  to  aid  and  co-operate  with 
us  in  this  work.  Preparations  are  in  progress  for  opening  a  school  on 
their  part  of  their  reservation  at  an  early  day.  This  tribe  is  not  annoyed 
hv  white  settlers,  none  of  this  class  being  on  their  reserve. 

-Vlthough  I  have  urged  that  it  wa«  the  desire  of  the  government  in 
the  advancement  of  the  best  interests  of  all  the  tribes  of  this  State  that 
they  remove  south  at  an  early  day,  yet  this  tribe  in  resiwnse  express  a 
desire  to  remain  on  their  present  reserve  ;  and  while  I  think  they  could 
do  better  with  their  brethren  south,  yet  with  proper  guardianship  they 
might  be  made  a  prosperous  people  where  they  are. 

The  Pottawatomies  number  2,025.  They  have  two  hundred  and 
twenty-five  children  in  school.  The  St.  Mary's  Mission,  under  the 
<^are  of  the  Catholics,  is  well  patronized  by  this  and  other  tribes,  and  is 
doing  ipuch  good.  So  far,  however,  as  its  usefulness  relates  to  this 
tribe  it  is  confined  to  the  citizen  class.    The  Prairie  band,  located  at  a 
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great  distance  from  the  missioiiy  declines  to  send  their  children  tiiitheTf 
or  give  it  their  support,  and  have  for  a  long  period  been  entirely  witkoat 
school  instmction.    We  have  endeavored  to  impress  npon  tiiein  the 
great  loss  they  are  sustaining  in  this  cause,  and  in  conncil  have  urged 
that  they  at  once  turn  their  attention  to  education.    In  response  ftcy 
assure  us  of  their  desire  to  co-operate  with  us  in  the  organization  of  a 
school  for  them,  which  we  propose  to  open  at  an  early  diay.    Five  him- 
dred  and  ninety-eight  of  this  tribe  have  taken  lands  in  severalty,  and 
last  year  became  citizens,  and  drew  from  the  tribe  their  proportionate 
share  of  the  invested  funds.    Others  have  made  sin^ar  application, 
which  will  at  an  early  day  be  granted.    Many  of  this  class  are  good  and 
prosperous  farmers,  with  comfortable  improvements,  and  by  reference 
to  Agent  Palmer's  report,  herewith,  it  will  be  observed  their  agricultnral 
interests,  since  last  year's  report,  have  largely  increased.    Some  of  this 
class,  however,  under  the  baneful  influence  of  unprincipled  sjieculators, 
by  whom  they  are  surrounded,  have  either  sold  their  estates  or  have 
become  so  involved  as  to  be  compelled  to  sell  them.    Many  of  this  class 
in  better  circumstances  will  ere  long  disi>ose  of  their  possessions,  and 
remove  to  the  Indian  territoiy.    Under  an  arrangement  with  the  Saw 
and  Foxes  thev  made  an  eflbrt  to  select  a  new  home  there  last  winter, 
but  were  prevented  by  high  waters,  impassable  roads,  and  some  difi- 
satisfaction  among  themselves.    The  effort  will  probably  be  renewed 
very'  soon.    In  council  with  them  in  reference  thereto,  the"  Prairie  band, 
about  four  hundred  in  number,  through  their  chiefs,  expressed  a  decided 
preference  to  remain  on  their  present  reserve,  comprising  a  beaiitifid 
tract  of  87,680  acres  of  desirable  farming  lands,  with  convenient  timber 
and  water,  8nrn)unded  bj'  a  well  settled  community  of  industrions  citi 
zens.    1  have,  however,  thought  it  proper  to  urge  upon  them  the  neces* 
sity  of  their  selecting  a  home  in  the  Indian  country  at  once,  where  they 
will  be  more  secure  in  their  civil  rights,  and  I  apprehend  when  their 
brethren  of  the  citizen  class  remove  they  will  be  induced  to  follow. 

The  Sac5  and  Foxes  of  the  Mississippi,  in  their  recent  treatj-,  trans- 
ferred to  the  government  their  domain  of  eighty-six  thousand  four  bun 
dred  acres,  for  a  home  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  square  miles,  in  a 
very  rich  country  west  of  and  adjoining  the  Creeks.  I  ajiprehend  this 
removal  from  their  present  home,  where  all  the  evil  influences  that 
usually  surround  the  native  in  a  community  of  whites  have  been  in 
creasing  upon  this  unfortunate  tribe  for  years,  will  be  productive  of 
great  good  to  them,  and  a  relief  to  the  government.  For  a  long  time 
the  different  bands  of  this  tribe  have  disiigreed  in  their  choice  of  loea 
tion ;  but  happily  their  differences  have  jielded  to  an  agreement  npon 
this  delightfid  country,  whither  they  will  soon  remove.  This  contem 
plated  removal  has  i*etarded  for  this  year  both  their  educational  and 
agricultural  interests,  yet  the  latter  has  been  crowned  with  a  ifood 
return  of  crops.  When  established  on  their  new  reservation,  renewed 
efforts  should  be  exerted  for  the  opening  of  schools  and  farms,  and  they 
should  be  assisted  and  encouraged  in  their  endeavors  for  advancement 
in  all  the  branches  of  civilization.  In  this  removal,  it  is  presnmetl. 
they  will  be  separated  from  the  evil  influences  of  self-constituted  conn- 
cillors,  who  have,  for  the  sake  of  the  plunder  of  their  scanty  treasure, 
kept  up  distractions,  much  to  the  detriment  of  their  peace  and  proj*- 
perity.  The  number  of  this  tribe  at  the  late  pavment  was  six  hundred 
and  ninety-four. 

The  Chipi)ewas  and  Christian  or  Munsee  Indians,  numbering  at  the 
last  census  eighty-five,  belong  to  the  Sac  and  Fox  agency ;  they  Uve  in 
houses,  cultivate  small  farms,  and  take  an  interest  in  the  education  oi 
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their  children;  they  are  civilized,  and  have  surrounded  themselveH 
with  many  of  the  comforts  of  life. 

The  Shavmees  having  executed  an  arrangement  with  the  Cherokees, 
whereby  they  become  merged  with  the  latter,  their  tribal  relation  will 
soon  become  extinct,  and  the  supervision  heretofore  extended  over  them 
will  devolve  upon  the  agent  for  the  Oherokees.  For  the  consummation 
of  this  arrangement  their  estates  are  now  rapidly  being  disposed  of  at 
advanced  rates,  affording  many  of  them  ample  means  for  procuring 
new  and  comfortable  homes  south,  while  others,  unwisely  yielding  to 
the  almost  resistless  influences  of  unscrupulous  citizens,*  have  squan- 
dered much  of  their  means,  and  will  be  compelled  to  remove  in  poverty. 
Some  of  that  portion  of  the  tribe  called  the  Black  Bobs  decline  to 
affiliate  and  go  with  the  main  portion  of  the  tribe,  having  for  a  long 
time  kept  up  and  fostered  a  feeling  of  distrust,  alleging  that  their  rights 
and  interests  liave  been  disregarded,  and  say  that  if  they  go  south, 
they  prefer  to  join  their  fortunes  with  some  other  people,  and  with 
whom  they  can  better  harmonize.  My  opinion  has  often  been  fully 
expressed  to  them  in  council  and  to  their  chief,  that  they  should  remain 
together,  and  no  more  remember  their  past  diflferences ;  that  a  small 
remnant  of  the  tribe,  detached  and  remaining  behind,  would  become 
still  more  exiK>sed  to  surrounding  and  resistless  evils.  This  tribe  is 
receiving  no  benefits  of  education  and  will  not  till  they  arpi  permanently 
loi'ated.  The  confederated  bands  of  Peorias,  Piankeshaws,  Kaskaskias, 
and  Wea«,  in  fulfillment  of  their  recent  treaty,  have  removed  to  their 
new  home  on  Spring  River  in  the  Indian  territory.  Upon  a  recent 
vi«t  to  them,  I  wa«  pleased  to  observe  advanced  improvements  in  the 
opening  of  farms,  erection  of  comfortable  buildings,  and  a  general 
s<{>l)earance  of  comfort  and  thrift,  and  a  desire  for  the  establishment  of 
schools  among  them,  which  should  be  provided  for  at  an  early  day. 
They  are  much  less  exjiosed  to  temptation  and  vice  in  their  new  than 
thej  were  in  their  ol<^home,  and  with  the  fostering  care  of  government, 
they  will  very  soon  become  a  prosi>erous  people. 

The  Miamies  of  this  agency,  many  of  them  citizens,  yet  remain  in 
Miami  County,  Kansas,  but  will  doubtless  follow  their  neighbors  before 
many  years. 

The  Kaws,  or  Kansas  Indians,  once  a  prosperous  and  powerful  tribe, 
are  reduced  to  poverty  and  suffering.  Occupying  a  beautiful  reserve, 
ill  the  rich  valley  of  the  Neosho,  comprising  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
«x  square  miles,  with  abundance  of  timber  and  water,  they  ought  to  be 
not  only  self-sustaining  but  advancing  in  agriculture,  education,  and  all 
that  pertains  to  civilized  life.  The  government  has  provided  well  for 
them  in  houses,  mission  buildings,  mill,  and  mission-agency  farms,  but 
they  have  reaped  but  little  advantage  from  this  liberal  outlay.  In  a 
recent  treaty  with  the  government,  now  pending  before  the  Senate,  in 
*'hieh  they  stijiulate  to  sell  to  the  southern  branch  of  the  Union  Pacific 
Hailroad  their  eistate  in  Kansas,  they  were  encouraged  with  the  prospect 
of  being  removed  to  the  Indian  territory.  Said  road  is  now  nearly  com- 
pleted through  their  lands,  but  the  treaty  has  not  been  ratified,  and  in 
n»y  councils  with  them  on  the  subject  of  their  removal,  as  with  other 
tril)eK,  I  have  pointed  out  to  them  the  great  benefits  to  result  to  them 
from  a  change  of  location ;  but  delay  seems  to  have  had  the  effect  to 
<*hange  their  minds,  and  they  express  themselves  desirous  to  remain 
where  they  are.  Yet  they  manifest  a  willingness  to  accompany  a  com- 
n»i88ion  to  visit  the  Indian  country  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  a  future 
home.  Wliile  they  are  shrewdly  guarded  in  their  words  respecting  a 
removal,  I  have  hopes,  however,  that  when  they  see  the  southern  coun- 
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try  their  minds  will  be  chauged.  By  an  arrangement.with  the  railroad 
referred  tx)  I  have  secured  for  the  tribe  a  fair  price  for  right  of  way,  and 
for  timber  taken  from  this  reserve  for  railroad  purposes,  the  revenue 
from  which,  amounting  to  some  $8,000,  will  afford  them  temporary«relief.  ' 
They  have  given  me  encouragement  of  their  willingness  to  receive  the 
benefits  of  education,  and  a  school  will  very  soon  be  in  operation  in  the 
mission  buildings. 

The  Osages,  once  a  i)owerful  tribe,  have  be^n  much  neglected.   Be- 
fore the  war  they  were  quite  extensively  engaged  in  agriculture,  and 
gave  their  support  to  education,  but  misfortune  has  of  late  years  been 
their  lot.    Their  occasional  difficulties  with  the  Cheyennes  have  pro- 
duced strictures  upon  their  visits  to  the  plains  to  procure  food  and  furs, 
which  in  the  past  has  been  their  principal  source  of  reveuue.    Cut  off 
from  these  advautages,  and  receiving  but  little  assistance  from  the  gov- 
ernment, they  have  been  driven  to  the  necessity  of  making  raids  upon 
the   herds  of  Texas  cattle  passing  up  through  their  country.    Their 
domain  is  very  extensive,  but  yields  them  no  income.    It  is  three  hmi- 
dred  miles  in  length  by  thirty  in  width,  being  about  one  thousand  six 
hundred  and  fifty  acres  to  each  member  of  the  tribe.    These  extensive 
possessions  are  to  them  a  curse  rather  than  a  bles{}in^.    The  govern 
ment,  as  the  guardian  of  these  Indians,  should,  at  the  earliest  practica- 
ble period,  (if  their  pending  treaty  is  not  ratifieil,)  purchase  this  domain 
and  give  to  the  tribe  a  home  in  the  Indian  territory  sufficiently  exten- 
sive to  secure  to  each  member  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land. 
Their  present  resen^ation  can  be  readily  disposed  of  for  a  fair  priee, 
multitudes  of  settlers  having  already  moved  upon  it  in  violation  of  the 
intercourse  laws.    The  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the«e  lands,  after  deduct- 
ing the  necessary  amount  to  purchase  their  new  home  and  defray  the 
expenses  incident  to  their  removal,  should  be  invested  for  the  benefit  of 
the  whole  tribe,  to  be  used  to  promote  civilization  upon  their  new  reserve. 
This  coui'se  would,  in  a  brief  period,  change  their  condition  from  that  of 
poverty  and  dependence  to  prosperity  and  affluence. 

The  other  tribes  of  this  agency,  the  Senecas,  Shawnees,  and  Qnapaws, 
located  in  the  northeast  portion  of  the  Indian  territory,  are  in  a  pros- 
perous and  improving  condition. 

Inasmuch  as  most  of  the  Indians  of  the  Osage  River  agency  have  n» 
moved  into  close  proximity  with  these  latter,  the  interests  of  these  tribe.'' 
now  within  the  bounds  of  the  Neosho  agency  would  be  enhanced  if  the 
agency  were  divided,  and  the  Osages  alone  placed  under  the  si^eiial 
care  of  one  agent,  who  should  make  his  abode  with  them,  while  the 
Peorias,  Piankeshaws,  Kaskaskias,  and  Weas  who  have  removed  fn^m 
the  Osage  River  agency,  with  the  Senecas,  Sbawnees  and  Quapaws 
should  constitute  the  other  agency. 

The  Delawares  have  removed  to  the  Cherokee  country,  aud  will,  as 
soon  as  the  necesstiry  arrangements  relative  to  their  funds  can  he  per- 
fected, become  identified  with  the  Cherokees  and  lose  their  tribal  or 
ganization.  They  are  well  situated,  and  in  a  condition  to  make  better 
advancement  in  all  that  pertains  to  civilization  than  they  were  in  their 
old  homes. 

The  Wyandotts,  once  made  citizens,  have  asked  to  be  restored  to 
their  origmal  status  as  Indians.  Steps  are  being  taken  to  comply  with 
their  request.  They  will  remove  to  the  Indian  territory-  near  the 
Senecas. 

The  labor  at  the  Kiowa  and  Comanche  agency  appears  to  be  pn>s|it*r 
ing  under  adverse  circumstances.  The  trills  are  large  and  princi|MUl> 
dependent  upon  the  government  for  support.    Located  at  a  great  di> 
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tance  from  the  settlements,  the  transportation  of  their  supplies  requires 
heavy  expenditures,  and  the  appropriations  for  fulfilling  treaty  stipula- 
.tious  are  inadequate  for  that,  and  to  pay  the  requisite  labor.  It  is  im- 
l>ortafit  that  the  government,  at  the  earliest  practicable  period,  provide 
fuuds  for  raising  upon  the  reservation,  which  has  a  rich  soil,  all  the  pro- 
visions necessary  for  the  sustenance  of  these  Indians,  thus  gaining  a 
tlireefold  advantage— first,  raising  upon  the  spot  their  necessary  sub- 
sistence; secondly,  relieving  our  treasury  of  a  vast  outlay  for  transporta- 
tion ;  and,  finally,  changing  a  numerous  class  of  idlers  from  consumers 
into  active  producers  and  initiate  them  into  the  first  principles  of  civil- 
iuition. 

The  Wichitas  and  affiliated  bands  are  in  great  need  of  more  farming 
implements  and  should  be  supplied  as  soon  as  practicable.  They  repre- 
sent tliat,  by  prior  occupancy,  they  are  possessed  of  lands  now  assigned 
to  other  tribes  and  the  right  to  which  they  have  never  relinquished. 
The  Comanches  claim  the  same  right  to  a  portion  of  Texas,  and  on  which 
they  make  frequent  raids  for  stock.  It  would  be  a  great  saving  of 
trouble,  treasure,  and  life,  if  the  government  would  peaceably  adjust 
these  disturbing  questions  to  the  satisfaction  of  these  tribes. 

Several  causes  have  combined  to  operate  against  our  improvement  of 
the  Arapahoes  and  Cheyennes.  The  hostility  of  a  portion  of  the  former 
not  under  the  control  of  their  principal  chiefs,  has  kept  these  tribes 
under  the  charge  of  the  military,  and  they  have  never  been  satisfied 
vith  the  reservation  assigned  to  them  by  their  late  treaty,  claiming  that 
they  did  not  understand  the  one  specified  in  the  treaty  to  be  the  one 
ninm  which  they  were  to  be  placed,  and  they  are  unwilling  to  be  re- 
moved thither.  These  causes  of  dissatisfaction  have  been  detrimental 
to  any  practical  labor  in  their  behalf  under  the  civil  authorities.  The 
Indian  Bureau  being  informed  thereof,  an  order  was  received  on  the 
I'^th  ultimo  to  locate  them  on  the  north  fork  of  the  Canadian  River,  in 
aiTordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  Indians,  which  order  is  now  being 
i-arried  out.  When  located  and  the  requisite  buildings  erected  for  the 
itmvenience  of  the  agency,  we  may  have  reasonable  hope  for  similar  ad- 
vancement through  avenues  of  civilization  as  we  find  in  their  neighbors 
of  the  Creek  tribe,  for  what  has  become  history  in  the  latter  we  may 
»\I)ect  with  like  influences  in  the  former. 

We  are  fully  committed  to  the  general  government  in  faithfully  car- 
r\inf(  into  execution  the  treaties  of  18C7,  believing  the  Indians  of  the 
|>lains  are  re<luced  to  the  inevitable  alternative  of  civilization  or  a  grad- 
ual wasting  away  from  irresistible  and  positive  causes.  Our  govern- 
ment should  constantly  bear  in  mind  that  these  Indians  have  relin- 
quished to  it  a  domain  large  enough  for  an  empire,  comprising  some 
4'H),(HK)  square  miles,  with  the  agreement  to  abandon  their  accustomed 
«hase,  and  remove  to  a  diminished  and  restricted  reservation  in  the  In- 
dian territory,  and  enter  upon  the  new  and  untried  duties  of  civilized 
life,  with  the  assurance  on  the  part  of  our  nation  of  i)rotection  in  all 
their  rights. 

This  extensive  tract  ceded,  comprising  Kansas,  most  of  Nebraska,  a 
|H)rtion  of  Colorado  and  New  Mexico,  is  capable  of  affording  to  the  em- 
ijnuuts  from  the  old  States  and  foreign  lands,  homesteads  of  one  hun- 
<lred  acres  each,  to  some  2,500,000  souls.  In  return  for  the  surrender  of 
»l»'ir  ancient  homes,  the  government  faithfully  promised  to  give  them 
sure  protection  in  their  new  homes,  and  I  cannot  here  too  earnestly  urge 
tiuit  it  is  of  the  most  vital  importance  to  the  Indian  raee  that  they  be  pro- 
tected upon  the  reservations  to  which  they  are  moving,  by  the  strong 
arm  of  the  government,  from  the  ingress  of  white  citizens.    Railroads 
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are  being  extended  to  the  Gulf;  the  coveting  eye  of  the  speculator  is 
already  on  the  extensive  prairie,  rich  fields,  and  nnmerons  herds  below, 
and  unless  efficient  measures  are  speedily  taken  for  their  protection,  tbf^ 
same  scenes  of  squatter  sovereignty  will  be  re-enacted  in  the  Indian 
territory  that  have  been  so  often  witnessed  to  their  annoyance  and  de 
struction  in  this  State,  and  our  beloved  country  be  subjected  to  suffer 
the  penalty  of  a  righteous  retribution. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

ENOCH  HOAG, 
Superintendent  of  Indian  Affain, 


No.  109. 


8ao  and  Fox  Agency,  Kansas, 

August  10, 1869. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  this  my  third  annual  report  of  thf 
condition  of  affairs  within  the  Sac  and  Fox  agency. 

On  the  31  st  of  July  last,  the  census  of  the  Sac  and  Fox  tribe  of  Id 
dians  was  taken  with  a  view  to  their  semi-annual  payment.  Thefollov 
ing  is  the  result : 

Men 22«» 

Women 237 

Children 197 

Total «.'>4 

This  shows  a  decrease  of  thirty-nine ;  a  few  of  these  have  gone  to 
other  parts,  while  ten  have  been  added  to  the  rolls  by  order  from  the 
Commissioner. 

Their  farming  operations  are  as  follows : 

Ponies,  600,  at  $30  each 118,00(1 

Cattle,  75,  at  $20  each h:m 

Com,  6,000  bushels,  at  60  cents  per  bushel S^fiOU 

Hay,  40  tons,  at  $4  per  ton lOi) 

Potatoes,  60  bushels,  at  $1  per  bushel *"»(' 

Swine,  75,  at  $3  per  head 22.'» 


Total 2i\S^*^ 


k> 


They  have  also  raised  beans,  pumpkins,  and  squashes,  bat  not  in 
abundance.  The  season  has  been  unfavorable  on  account  of  the  gt^SLt 
amount  of  rain.  This  crop  is  the  last  they  will  attempt  to  raise  on  thl< 
reserve ;  at  least  it  should  be.  They  should  be  removed  to  their  new 
home  as  soon  as  they  have  secured  their  crop. 

I  believe  these  Indians  should  go  south  of  the  Arkansas  Biver  and 
west  of  the  Creeks.  That  is  the  country  in  which  the  government  con 
templated  settling  them  when  they  made  the  last  treaty.  They  werv 
promised  seven  hundred  and  fifty  square  miles  in  that  country ;  thb 
will  be  sufficient  for  them;  in  this  they  can  have  plenty  of  good  tillaW** 
land,  and  sufficient  pasture  for  vast  herds  of  cattle.  When  the  delepi 
tion  went  south  to  locate  a  new  reservation  for  this  tribe,  they  went  de 
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tennined  not  to  like  that  country.  They  returned  and  agreed  upon  a 
piece  in  the  Cherokee  country.  But  since  coining  home,  they  have  re- 
jected over  the  matter  and  a  majority  of  the  delegates  so  informed  me, 
and  desired  me  to  inform  the  department.  I  did  so  by  letter,  stating 
their  wish  to  be  located  west  of  the  Creeks.  They  believe  it  will  be  best 
for  them  to  take  the  Creek  country.  They*  will  be  further  from  the 
whites ;  they  would  be  where  white  men  would  not  come  for  a  long 
time ;  but  should  they  be  located  on  the  Cherokee  lands,  they  will  soon 
be  surrounded  by  railroads  and  white  men,  and  have  all  their  troubles 
over  again.  I  think  they  take  the  right  view  of  the  case.  "  White  men 
never  go  back."  They  have  taken  possession  of  this  reservation  and 
have  held  it  against  President,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Commissioner 
of  ludian  Affairs,  superintendents,  agents,  and  the  soldiers  who  have 
been  sent  here.  Has  the  government  carried  out  in  good  faith  the  last 
treat}'  made  with  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  of  the  Mississippi  f 

The  Sac  and  Fox  mission  school  is  in  charge  of  Miss  Henrietta  Wood- 
mas,  and  has  never  done  better  than  since  she  took  charge  of  the  insti- 
tution. My  views  of  the  kind  of  a  school  for  these  people  have  been 
pven. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Craig,  who  are  acting  as  superintendent  and  matron,  are 
doing  all  that  can  be  done  to  make  everything  pleasant  and  attractive 
for  the  children. 

For  further  particulars  relative  to  the  school  I  will  respectfully  refer 
to  the  accompanying  repoi*t  of  Miss  Woodmas,  the  teacher. 

The  employes  of  this  agency  are  physician,  superintendent,  and 
teacher  in  the  mission,  blacksmith,  gunsmith,  and  interpreter,  all  en- 
deavoring to  do  their  duty. 

The  condition  of  the  Chippewas  and  Christian  Indians  is  as  follows : 

Men 17 

Women 22 

Children 29 

Total 08 

Showing  a  decrease  of  seventeen  since  last  enrollment. 
Their  farming  operations  as  reported  by  their  missionary,  Eev.  Joseph 
H4»mig,  are  as  follows : 

Torn,  7,000  bushels,  at  60  cents  per  bushel $4,200 

Oats  450  bushels,  at  30  cents  per  bushel 135 

Wheat,  84  bushels,  at  $1  25  per  bushel 105 

iN)tatoe8,  200  bushels,  at  80  cents  per  bushel 160 

Hay,  40  tons,  at  $3  50  per  ton 140 

Horses,  30,  at  $45  each t 1,350 

Tattle,  70,  at  $18  each 1,260 

Hogs,  50,  at  $2  50  each 125 

Total 7,475 


For  farther  information  relative  to  the  mission  I  will  respectfully  re- 
fer to  the  accompanying  rei)ort  of  their  missionary. 

I  would  recommend  that  their  pending  treaty  be  ratified,  or  a  law 
•iiaeted  eiiuivalent  to  it.  Some  wish  to  go  with  the  Cherokees ;  others 
wish  to  Wome  citizens.    Soon  this  agency  will  be  removed  south.   What 
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will  become  of  this  little  band  of  Indiaus  if  they  continue  their  triVal 
organization  f 
The  census  of  the  Ottawa^  shows  the  following : 

Men , 39 

Women • 3:' 

Children S4i 

Total 1 171 


This  shows  an  increase  of  twenty  in  this  nation  since  last  enrollment. 
I  have  no  report  as  to  farming  or  education 'from  the  Ottawas,  They 
became  citizens  the  16th  of  July  last,  and  are  happy  in  the  enjoyment 
of  tl\e  great  privileges  of  an  American  citizen,  to  wit :  voting,  sainjr 
and  being  sued,  and  paying  taxes.  May  the  blessings  of  a  good  and 
wise  Providence  follow  them  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  life.  Bnt 
unless  the  most  of  them  change  their  course,  these  blessings  will  never 
overtake  them. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

ALBERT  WILEY, 
United  States  Indian  Agent, 
Enoch  Hoag, 

Superintendent  Indian  Affairs,  Lawrence,  Kansas, 


No.  110. 


Chippewa  and  Christian  Indian  Reservation, 

Kansas,  July  7, 18ti9. 

Dear  Sir  :  In  submitting  this,  another  annual  report  of  this  tribe,  I 
have  the  pleasure  of  reporting  progress  by  many  in  civilization,  intelli- 
gence, and  religion,  while  some^  on  the  other  hand,  yielded  to  evil  inHn- 
ences  and  temptations  thrown  m  their  way.  In  temporal  matters  they 
would  all  make  great  progress  if  only  they  could  get  to  their  new  homes 
south,  not  feeling  disposed  to  make  any  further  improvements  hew. 
Some  of  the  people,  especially  widows,  have  had  to  part  with  their  8to(*k, 
and  even  to  dispose  of  or  pledge  their  lands,  in  order  to  provide  subjdst- 
ence. 

The  school  under  my  care  has  been  faithfully  kept  for  seven  month's, 
with  an  average  attendance  of  thirteen,  and  with  fair  progress  and  a 
good  foundation  for  future  buildiug  and  usefulness. 

Sabbath-school  |ind  preaching  have  been  faithfdlly  attended  even 
Sabbath,  and  it  is  hoped  the  moral  and  religious  truths  taught  hare 
been  firmly  implanted  in  the  minds  of  the  people. 

Number  of  acres  in  corn,  200;  average  per  acre,  35  bushels;  value 
per  bushel,  60  cents. 

Number  of  acres  in  oats,  15 ;  average  per  acre,  30  bushels ;  value  i^er 
bushel,  30  cents. 

Number  of  acres  in  wheat,  7;  average  per  acre,  12  bushels;  value  i^er 
bushel,  $1  25. 

Number  of  acres  in  x>otatoes,  4 ;  average  per  acre,  50  bushels ;  valoe 
per  bushel,  80  cents. 

Tons  of  hay,  40;  $3  50  per  ton. 

Horses,  30 ;  average  value  each,  $45. 
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Cattle,  70 ;  average  value  ea€h,  $18. 
Hogs,  50 ;  average  value  each,  $2  50. 
Very  respectfiiUy  yours, 

JOSEPH  ROMIG, 

TmcAer  and  Missionary. 
Major  A.  Wiley, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 


1^0.  111. 


KiCKAPoo  Indian  Agency, 

Muscotah^  KansaSj  August  6,  1869. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  you  the  following  report,  made 
under  the  instructions  of  the  honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 
dated  May  27  last : 

The  Indians  upon  this  reservation  number  about  two  hundred  and 
sixty-flve;  males  one  hundred  and  forty-two;  females  one  hundred  and 
twenty-three.  They  consist  of  two  classes :  allotted  Indians,  or  those 
having  their  lands  set  apart  to  them  in  severalty ;  and  common  Indians, 
or  those  who  hold  lands  in  common. 

THEIR  LAJ7DS. 

Heads  of  families  of  the  allotted  class  have  each  one  hundred  and 
sixty  acres,  and  other  members  of  families  and  single  individuals  have 
each  forty  acres.  The  headmen  of  this  class  have  three  hundred  and 
twenty  acres  each.  The  allotted  Indians  number  about  ninety-three, 
and  they  possess  8,312.14  acres  of  land. 

The  common  Indians  number  one  hundred  and  seventy-two,  and  they 
occupy  a  tract  of  land  in  a  body  six  miles  long  by  five  miles  broad,  em- 
bracing 19,137.87  acres,  or  about  one  hundred  and  eleven  acres  for  each 
individual. 

The  families  of  this  band  are  scattered  irregularly  over  their  reserva- 
tions, wherever  individual  preferences  dictate. 

Besides,  there  arethefollowinglandswhichbelongto  the  whole  tribe,  to 
wit;  174.60  acres  held  for  agency  purposes;  three  hundred  and  twenty 
acres  for  school,  and  six  hundred  and  fortv  for  a  mill  site.  The  above 
designations  embrace  all  the  lands  now  belonging  to  the  tribe,  and 
araomit  to  28,584.67  acres. 

•  FUNDS. 

The  funds  of  the  tribe  are :  First,  $100,000  set  apart  by  the  treaty  of 
1854,  and  permanently  invested  in  securities  bearing  five  per  cent,  inter- 
est :  that  is,  yielding  annually  $5,000,  which  is  applicable,  by  the  terms 
of  the  treaty,  to  "  educational  and  other  beneficial  purposes."  Second, 
land  on  annuity  of  $5,000  to  be  paid  in  October,  1869,  and  a  like  sum  each 
of  the  four  years  following,  when  the  payment  ceases.  This  is  a  rem- 
nant of  $200,000  paid  out  since  the  year  1854,  in  annuities  under  the 
treaty  of  that  year.  Third,  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  lands  under  the 
treaty  of  1863*,  to  the  A^tchison  and  Pike's  Peak,  now  Central  Branch 
Union  Paeifle  Railroad  Company. 

The  lands  consist  of  123,832.61  acres,  sold  at  $1  25  per  acre.    The 
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purchase  money  is  to  be  paid  by  the  railroad  compaDy  to  the  Unittd 
States  in  six  years  from  the  date  of  the  purchase.  The  purchase  was, 
according  to  my  information,  completed  on  the  16th  day  of  August,  18<w. 

Payment  is  therefore  to  be  made  in  August,  1871.  In  the  mean  time 
the  railroad  company  pays  interest  at  six  per  cent,  per  annum,  which 
yields  uwards  of  $9,000,  which  sum  is  paid  yearly,  in  April,  to  the  IndiaiLH: 
the  first  payment  having  been  made  in  1867. 

In  ten  years  from  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  that  was  in  1863,  the 
United  States  is  to  pay  to  the  tribe  $10,000  as  their  first  installment  of 
the  amount  of  the  purchase  money,  and  $10,000  each  year  thereafter 
until  all  is  paid. 

These  are  all  the  funds  of  the  tribe.  The  annuities  go  chiefly  to  trad- 
ers, who  credit  the  Indians  for  goods,  in  advance  of  the  payments,  at  hijjh 
prices.  The  educational  and  beneficial  interest  fund  is  applied  to  the 
support  of  the  school  of  the  tribe,  and  to  the  purchase  of  stock  and  im- 
plements, and  to  blacksmithing  and  repair  of  wagons,  &c. 

FARMING  OPERATIONS. 

These  Indians  have,  to  a  partial  extent,  adopted  the  practice  of  culti- 
vating the  soil  for  their  support.  ^Nearly  all  have  land  in  cultivation, 
varying  generally  from  five  to  seventy  acres  for  each  family. 

The  whole  number  of  acres  in  cultivation,  including  new  prairie  broken 
the  present  year,  i«  1,463  acres,  or  over  five  and  one-half  acres  for  each 
individual,  man,  woman,  and  child. 

The  allotted  Indians  have  under  cultivation  seven  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-two acres,  or  about  eight  and  one-half  acres  for  each  individual. 

The  common  Indians  have  under  cultivation  six  hundred  and  niDetv- 
one  acres,  or  about  four  acres  for  each  individual. 

Indian  corn  is  the  principal  crop  raised. 

The  estimate  of  the  yield  of  this  crop  the  present  year  is  forty  thousand 
bushels,  of  which  they  will  probably  sell  one-half,  the  other  half  afford- 
ing them  their  staple  article  of  food.  They  raise,  besides,  quite  largely 
of  beans,  squashes,  potatoes,  turnips,  &c.  They  are  beginning  to  raise 
wheat  and  oats. 

Their  stock  consists  of  horses,  cattle,  and  swine.  Their  horse»  are 
mostly  Indian  ponies ;  a  very  inferior  grade  of  horses,  worth  only  abont 
one-half  as  much  as  ordinary  farm  horses.  Their  hogs  are  of  an  mferior 
stock. 

FARM  STATISTICS. 

The  following  is  an  exhibit  of  farm  statistics  the  present  year,  the 
crop  items  being  estimated  only : 

Acres  cultivated 1, 2ss 

Acres  new  prairie  broken  this  year 175 

Number  of  frame  houses 3 

Number  of  log  houses 47 

Wheat  raised  this  year,  bushels 1,000 

Com  raised  this  year,  bushels 40,000 

Oats  raised  this  year,  bushels lIOO 

Potatoes  raised  this  year,  bushels 3,000 

Turnips  raised  this  year,  bushels COO 

Sorghum  sirup  made,  gallons 1,  oOO 

Hay  cut,  tons 47.") 

Horses,  number  owned 270 
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Cattle,  nnmber  owned . 150 

Swine,  number  owned 450 

Sheep,  number  owned 50 

Wagons,  number  owned 54 

Plows,  number  owned , «t 122 

Mowing  machines  and  reapers 7 

Sorghum  mills 2 

Estimated  value  of  above  property,  not  including  houses,  farm  im- 
provements, and  minor  implements,  $49,095. 

THEIB  MAINTENANCE. 

The  lands  occupied  by  these  Indians  are  very  choice  lands.  They 
rank  with  the  best  in  Kansas. 

If  the  Indians  are  to  remain  in  their  present  situation  they  should  be 
brought  speedily  to  depend  for  their  subsistence  wholly  upon  the  pro- 
ducts of  their  farms  and  household  manufactures.  They  all  understand 
farming,  and  are  surrounded  by,  and  intermingled  with,  whites  who  are 
a  constant  example  to  them  of  industry  and  thrift.  Their  wants  are 
few,  their  habits  of  living  are  simple,  and  should  be  economical.  Tliey 
are  well  supplied  with  farming  implements,  and  have  an  abundance  of 
timber,  broad  and  fertile  prairies  for  cultivation,  and  a  wide  range  for 
the  raising  of  stock.  Indians  thus  situated,  who  derive  the  least  aid 
for  subsistence  from  the  government,  thrive  the  best. 

Ignorant  and  degraded  as  these  people  are,  when  habituated  to  look  to 
foreign  sources  for  a  regular  supply  of  the  common  necessaries  of  life 
they  are  divested  of  the  chief  stimulus  to  industry  and  self-reliance. 

This  principle  has  been  clearly  illustrated  in  the  case  of  the  two  bands 
u]K>n  the  Kickai>oo  reservation — the  allotted  Indians  and  those  holding 
their  lands  in  common. 

The  allotted  band  is  composed  almost  wholly  of  a  company  of  Potta- 
watmies,  who  some  fifty  years  ago  took  up  their  residence  among  the 
Kickapoos,  and  were  allowed  to  occupy  and  cultivate  Kickapoo  lands, 
hut  were  not  allowed  to  share  the  Kickapoo  annuities  or  other  moneys 
uutil  the  year  1865.  They  have  never  since  their  separation  from  their 
own  tribe  received  Pottawatomie  annuities  except  for  two  years,  1851 
and  1852.  I  found  these  Pottawatomies  in  1865  to  be  far  the  more  in- 
dustrious, intelligent,  and  thriving  of  the  two  classes  of  Indians.  They 
had  better  farms,  better  houses,  more  stock,  and  were  better  supplied 
with  the  conveniences  and  comforts  of  civilized  life.  They  had  been  de- 
I)endent  upon  their  own  resources,  and,  imitating  the  practices  of  the 
whites  around  them,  they  had  learned  to  support  themselves  by  their 
own  industry.  As  shown  above,  they  have  now  eight  and  one-half  acres 
to  the  individual  in  cultivation,  while  the  common  Indians  have  but 
four.  Their  value  of  their  individual  property  is  in  about  the  same  pro- 
portion. 

All  annuities  should  be  stopped,  and  all  other  applications  of  moneys 
for  the  direct  support  of  Indians,  either  for  food  or  clothing.  The  prac- 
tice leads  to  indolence  and  dependence.  It  takes  away  the  principal  in- 
centive to  industry  and  individual  independence. 

THEIB  CIVILIZATION. 

The  moneys  oi  the  Kickapoos  should  be  applied  to  the  education  of 
their  childi^n  and  to  supplying  of  utensils  and  furniture,  improved 
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stock  and  seeds,. and  materials  for  the  improvement  of  houses  and  fenn^. 
These  things  should  be  furnished  in  such  a  manner  that  it  should  be 
seen  that  they  are  not  supplied  for  temporary  subsistence,  but  for  per- 
manent improvement. 

Very  little  comparatively  can  be  done  toward  civilizing  adult  In- 
dians. Their  families  may  be  made  somewhat  more  comfortable, 
individuals  may  be  made  more  moral,  and  some  may  be  brought  under 
the  influences  of  religion  ]  but  only  the  children  can  be  completely  lifted 
up  from  the  degradation  of  aboriginal  barbarism,  and  brought  to  the 
full  light  of  Christian  civilization. 

The  Kickapoos  are  disposed  to  consent  to  a  liberal  use  of  their  money 
for  the  education  of  their  children.  They  have  sufficient  funds  and  they 
would  consent  to  the  establishment  and"  support  of  an  institution  which 
should  educate,  and  feed,  and  clothe  all  the  children  of  the  tribe.  They 
would  consent  that  their  children  should  be  taken  from  them  and  kept  in 
such  an  institution,  where  they  should  be  constantly  associated  with 
intelligent  white  people  who  would  teach  them  the  habits  and  practices 
of  civilized  life.  I  think  I  am  warranted  in  saying  that  the  Kickapoo?? 
would  cheerfully  yield  to  this.  These  Indians  are  the  wards  of  the  gov- 
ernment, whatever  were  the  causes  which  ma<le  them  so,  and  in  es 
sential  respects  they  are  incompetent  to  control  their  own  affairs  and 
destinies.  The  government  as  a  just  guardian  should,  therefore,  by  law 
provide  what  is  best.  The  affairs  of  these  Indians  should  no  longer  be 
left  to  the  workings  of  the  imperfect  provisions  of  treaties. 

The  tenth  article  of  the  treaty  of  1854  left  the  affairs  of  the  Kickapoa* 
in  the  hands  of  Congress.    The  article  is  in  the  following  words  : 

AirriCLE  10.  The  object  of  these  articles  of  agreement  and  conyention  being  to  ad- 
vauce  the  true  interests  of  the  Kickapoo  people,  it  is  agreed,  should  they  prove  iiiMifB- 
cient  from  causes  which  cannot  now  be  foreseen,  to  effect  these  ends,  the  Prfsident 
may,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  adopt  snch  policy  in  the  mao- 
agement  of  their  affairs  as  in  his  judgment  may  be  most  beneficial  to  them ;  or  Congn^ 
may  hereafter  make  such  provisions  by  law  as  experience  shall  prove  to  be  necessary. 

It  is  quite  probable  that  the  Indians  who  signed  that  treaty  did  not 
understand  the  full  scope  and  meaning  of  that  article.  This  only  prove* 
their  incompetency  to  consent  to  a  treaty  at  all. 

SCHOOLS. 

Some  twelve  years  ago  a  boarding-school  was  established  for  the 
Kickapoos  under  the  ausl)ices  of,  and  partially  at  least  by  the  funds  of. 
the  Presbyterian  missionary  board.  A  large  school  building  and  out 
buildings  were  erected,  and  a  farm  opened.  A  school  was  commencf^i 
and  continued  for  a  year  or  two.  It  was  then  discontinued  and  the 
buildings  were  allowed  to  go  nearlj"  to  ruin.  But  little  was  accomplished 
in  the  education  of  the  children.  In  1866  a  room  was  fitted  up  in  the 
old  school  building  and  a  day  school  opened.  The  school  has  since  been 
continued  under  the  care  of  the  agent,  who  employs  the  teacher.  The 
expenses  are  paid  out  of  the  fund  for  "  educational  and  other  beneficial 
purposes." 

There  are  some  sixty  children  in  the  tribe  of  suitable  age  to  attend 
school.  About  one-fourth  that  number  attend  the  school  in  operation. 
Considering  that  most  of  the  tribe  live  more  than  six  miles  from  the 
school,  it  may  be  considered  that  this  would  be  a  fair  attendaoce  of 
white  children  similarly  situated.  A  few  of  the  children  from  a  distance 
board  with  Indian  families  near  by,  but  the  attendance  is  principally  of 
children  whose  residences  are  within  a  mile  or  two  of  the  school. 

The  children  in  this  school  learn  readily,  and  manifest  such  an  bterest 
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in  all  the  appliances  brought  to  bear  upon  their  minds  intended  for  their 
instruction  and  enlightenment  as  gives  ample  encouragemenj)  for  a  more 
liberal  and  extended  effort  for  their  education. 

It  is  undoubtedly  the  education  of  the  children  that  demands  the 
chief  efforts  of  the  government  as  regards  this  people. 

Tlie  adult  Indians  can  feed  and  clothe  themselves.  Let  the  minds  of 
the  children  be  developed  and  made  capable  of  the  contemplation  and 
enjoyment  of  higher  objects  than  mere  food  and  clothing.  But  three 
members  of  the  tribe,  aside  from  the  children  now  being  educated,  can 
read  and  write.    They  were  educated  chiefly  at  schools  of  other  tribes. 

CITIZENSHIP. 

It  was  contemplated  under  the  treatj^  of  1863  that  the  allotted  Indians 
should  become  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  became  separated  from 
the  tribe,  receiving  title  to  their  lands  in  fee  and  taking  their  share  of 
the  common  funds.  Some  half  dozen  have  made  proof  of  their  compe- 
tency, but  have  not  yet  been  admitted  to  citizenship.  A  better  guard 
should  be  provided  by  law  in  the  matter  of  this  proof.  Witnesses  are 
plenty  whose  standard  of  fitness  for  citizenship  is  very  low.  A  number 
of  the  most  worthless  members  of  the  tribe  are  now  ready  to  go  before 
the  court  with  ample  proof.  Should  they  become  citizens  they  would 
squander  their  money  and  lands  in  a  very  few  months.  The  unrestrained 
power  to  sell  their  lands  ought  not  to  be  given  this  class  of  Indians. 
They  sWild  remain  under  guardianship,  so  that  their  lands  at  least 
should  be  preserved  for  their  children. 

AS   TO  THEIE  REMOVAL. 

These  Indians  do  not  desire  to  remove  from  their  present  location. 
They  wish  to  remain  for  the  present  where  they  are.  It  would  be  better 
for  them  to  remove  to  a  location  in  close  neighborhood  to  other  tribes, 
provided  they  could  there  be  given  advantages  for  improvement  equiv- 
alent to  those  they  should  receive  here.  Isolated  from  other  tribes  as 
they  almost  now  are,  and  soon  are  likely  to  be  quite,  they  will  at  no  dis- 
tant day  b^some  extinct,  through  the  violation  of  the  natural  law  regard- 
ing the  intermarriage  or  near  relations.  It  is  to  be  seen  now  that  Kicka- 
poo  marriages  result  in  but  few  and  short-lived  children.  The  larger 
families  of  children  are,  first,  of  the  half-bree*  French ;  and  second,  of 
the  fruits  of  intermarriages  with  other  Indian  tribes. 

In  respect  to  their  removal  southward,  a  majority  are  controlled  by  a 
superstition  they  have  among  them.  They  say  it  was  revealed  to  them, 
through  their  old  prophet  Kennekuk,  who  died  some  fifteen  years  ago, 
that  they  never  should  remove  southward;  that  when  they  shall  remove 
from  where  they  now  are,  which  shall  not  take  place  till  after  the  year 
1874,  twenty  years  from  the  date  of  the  treaty  of  1854,  they  shall  be 
taken  back  to  their  old  homes  on  the  Wabash  river.  On  arriving  at  the 
places  where  were  the  wigwams  and  hunting  grounds  of  their  ancestors, 
the  whites  now  occupying  the  farms  and  villages  which  have  there  been 
built  up  will  abandon  them  to  the  Indians,  the  rightful  occupants.  There 
they  will  ever  live  afterward,  in  peace,  plenty,  and  happiness. 

It  is  clear  that  people  governed  by  such  a  superstition  are  quite  incom- 
petent to  consent  to  a  treaty  effecting  their  future  local  habitation. 

Should  these  Indians  remain  where  they  now  are  the  lands  now  held 
in  common  should  be  allotted.  The  conferring  of  individual  rights  to 
prox>erty  in  the  soil  is  undoubtedly  a  great  stimulus  to  industry,  and  to 
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the  making  of  permanent  and  substantial  improvements  upon  the  land 
so  possessed. 

The  parceling  of  the  eommon  lands  would  leave  a  surplus  to  be  sold 
for- the  common  benefit. 

I  have  included  in  this  report  remarks  suggested  to  me,  on  account  of 
my  four  years'  observations  here,  upon  some  topics,  a  brief  discussion  of 
which  I  thought  might  be  of  advantage,  effecting  the  plans  now  being 
devised  for  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  these  Indians. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

R  G.  ADAMS, 
United  States  Indian  Agent, 
Hon.  Enoch  Hoag, 

Siiperintenaetit  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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KicKAPOO  Indian  Agency, 

Muscotahj  Kans.y  Ninth  monthy  22d,  1869. 

Friend  :  I  would  respectfully  submit  the  following  report,  (with  a  few 
suggestions,)  from  the  time  of  coming  into  this  office  up  to  this  date. 

Took  charge  of  the  agency  on  the  7th  of  last  month,  (Eighth  month,  Tth 
day,  1869.)  Have  visited  quite  a  number  of  the  Indians,  and  have  tJilked 
considerably  with  the  chiefs  and  headmen  of  the  tribe  in  regard  to  their 
farms  and  agricultural  pursuits,  and  especially  on  the  subject  of  educa- 
tion. I  find  all  of  the  allotted  Indians  engaged  pretty  considerably  in 
agricultural  pursuits,  and  those  of  the  "  common  band,"  on  the  dimin- 
ished reserve,  are  generally  li\ang  in  separate  families  and  cultivating 
fields.  Their  corn  looks  very  well,  and  is  now  so  far  ripened  as  to  be  out 
of  reach  of  frost.  An  old  chief  told  me  yesterday  that  they  will  have 
the  largest  crop  of  this  grain  they  have  ever  raised.  Did  not  raise  much 
wheat  and  oats,  but  that  which  was  sown  was  very  good.  Potatoes, 
turnips,  &c.,  are  fine. 

I  am  encouraging  them  to  sow  more  wheat  this  fall,  and  have  fumisheil 
them  about  one  hundred  bushels  of  good  seed.  They  are  now  verj-  busily 
engaged  in  cutting  and  putting  up  hay.  Shall  encourage  them  to  put 
up  about  double  the  usuaW^'inount,  and  then,  b}'  preparing  some  better 
sheltering  for  their  horses  and  cattle,  they  will  come  out  in  the  spring 
in  good  plight  for  the  early  grass,  and  thus  improve  their  stock  and  in- 
crease its  value. 

These  Indians  need  instruction  in  their  agricultural  pursuits,  and  are 
highly  plea^d  with  the  frequent  visits  fix>m  the  agent  to  their  houi^es, 
and  seem  willing  to  heed  his  adAice.  The  presence  of  the  agent  is  needed 
often  among  them. 

Inclosed  find  an  annual  report  of  the  mission  school  at  Kenneknek ; 
and,  although  this  does  not  come  up  to  the  educational  standard  that  is 
very  much  desired  by  myself,  yet  I  doubt  not  but  there  has  been  much 
good  accomplished.  The  old  mission  building  is  everything  else  but 
attractive  for  a  school,  and  I  would  set  it  down  as  worthless,  and  must 
soon  tumble  to  the  ground.  But  I  do  not  see  that  we  can  do  better  for 
the  present  than  to  occux)y  it  for  the  allotted  Indians. 

It  is  my  expectation  to  open  another  school  for  those  of  the  "common 
band,''  at  their  church  building  on  the  diminished  reser\'e,  early  in  next 
month,  (Tenth  month,)  imder  the  control  of  a  young  man.    I  think  much 
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will  depend  upon  the  efforts  of  the  tieachers  and  agent  in  securing  a 
general  attendance  at  these  schools.  The  family  tie  and  parental  con- 
trol are  not  very  well  developed  among  them ;  so  much  so  that  the  parents 
cannot  do  mnch  toward  keeping  their  children  in  school.  Hence,  the 
school  building,  the  school-room,  and  the  school  in  everyway  should  be, 
and  must  be,  if  made  a  success,  very  attractive. 

The  Indians  would  prefer  a  boarding-school;  but  for  the  present  they 
have  promised  me  their  hearty  co-operation  in  the  starting  of  the  new 
school  and  the  building  up  of  the  mission  school  at  Kennekuck.  I 
regard  education  (I  mean  it  in  its  broadest  sense)  as  being  the  great 
master  wheel  that  must  propel  the  complicated  machinery  connected 
with  the  civilization  and  Christianization  of  this  people. 

I  would  respectfully  recommend  that  the  department  take  steps  for 
the  building  of  a  suitable  school  building,  where  all  the  children  of  this 
tribe  could  receive  the  benefits  of  an  education  on  the  boarding-school 
system. 

I  have  purchased  and  distributed  among  the  Kickapoos,  since  taking 
I)ossession  of  the  office,  ten  two-horse  wagons,  ten  two-horse'  plows, 
eleven  sets  double  harness,  oue  Wood  mower,  two  revolving  hay-rakes, 
seven  head  of  large  horses,  and  one  hundred  bushels  seed  wheat,  at  an 
aggregate  cost  of  about  two  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy 
dollars,  and  have  endeavored  to  place  these  supplies  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  would  put  them  to  good  use  and  take  care  of  them,  and  also 
impress  upon  their  minds  the  necessitj^  of  producing  an  exhibit  in  our 
next  annual  report  of  a  corresponding  income  for  such  outlay. 

The  Kickapoos  are  very  friendly  toward  us,  and,  generally,  among 
themselves ;  yet  I  am  very  sorry  to  notice  a  spirit  of  jealousy  between 
the  allotted  Indians  and  those  of  the  "common  band,"  arising  from 
various  causes.    This  shaU  receive  my  attention.     . 

Tlie  Indians  of  this  agency  are  so  much  scattered  that  some  kind  of 
conveyance  and  team  is  very  much  needed,  in  order  that  I  can  perform 
my  duties  more  faithfully.  I  would  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  the 
department  to  this  matter  and  ask  their  action  thereon. 

F.  G.  Adams,  my  predecessor,  has  made  the  usual  annual  report,  and 
embraces  many  wholesome  suggestions. 

Hoping  to  be  able  to  speak  more  understandingly  in  my  next  report, 
I  am,  respectfully,  thy  friend, 

JNO.  D.  MILES, 
Urt^ted  States  Indian  Agent. 

Enoch  Hoag, 

Superintendent^  Lawrence^  Kansas, 
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Annual  report  of  the  Kickapoo  mission  school  for  the  year  ending  Septem* 

her  1, 1869. 

The  whole  number  entered  during  the  year 22 

Number  of  males 13 

Xuml)er  of  females 9 

Average  daily  attendance • .* 7 

^^umber  learning  to  read  and  spell 22 

^[umbe^  learning  to  write  in  copy-books 13 

Number  learning  to  write  on  slate  or  blackboard 9 

Number  learning  arithmetic 7 
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GENERAL  REMARKS. 

Tlie  scholars  are  not  very  tidy  in  their  habits,  hut  as  they  have  a 
basin,  towel,  and  comb,  and  use  them  daily,  they  are  making  some  im- 
provement in  that  respect. 

Their  behavior,  generally,  is  very  good  for  Indians ;  as,  except  in 
school,  they  are  under  very  little  restraint.  They  read  a  small  portion 
of  Scripture  every  morning,  after  which  they  repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer 
and  sing  some  simple  hymn  or  song. 

Besides  their  lessons  in  their  books,  they  read  from  charts,  and  have 
learned  some  geography  from  outline  maps. 

The  average  attendance  may  seem  small  compared  to  the  whole  num- 
ber registered,  but  during  the  summer  months  the  larger  scholars  are 
kept  at  home  to  help  in  the  farm  work. 

The  whole  number  now  entered  on  the  register  is  not  as  large  as  at  the 
commencement  of  the  year,  as  some  of  that  number  are  grown,  and  have 
left  school.  I  have  not  had  the  school  during  the  whole  year,  and  no- 
tice on4:he  register,  two  weeks  in  the  month  of  October  last,  when  there 
was  no  school.  I  do  not  know  whether  there  was  a  vacation  at  that  time 
or  not. 

I  think  there  has  been  quite  an  improvement  in  the  school  since  we 
hav^e  been  teaching,  which  is  nine  months. 

Dr.  Moore  was  teacher  for  the  first  three  months  of  this  j'ear,  couut- 
i?ig  from  last  Sei>tember;  and  the  first  of  December  my  sister  took  the 
school,  teaching  till  June,  since  which  time  I  have  been  teaching. 

ELIZABETH  P.  ADA3IS, 
Tencher  of  the  Kicl'apoo  Mission  School^  Kennekuk^  Kans, 

September  1, 1809. 
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Pottawatomie  Agency,  September  20, 1869. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  affairs  witbiii 
the  Pottaw  atomic  agency  for  the  year  1869. 

By  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  18C7  the  Pottawatomies  were  entitled 
to  select  in  the  Indian  country  a  tract  of  land  not  to  exceed  thirty 
miles  scjuare,  to  be  purchased  for  them  by  the  government,  the  price 
for  the  same  to  be  taken  from  moneys  arising  from  the  sale  of  their  sur 
plus  land  to  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad  Company. 
Commissioners  were  appointed  by  the  honorable  Seci^etary  of  the  Inte- 
rior last  winter  to  accompany  the  Pottawatomies  and  Sacs  to  the  Indian 
territory,  and  to  assist  them  in  making  a  selection  of  a  portion  of  coun 
try  suitable  for  them  for  a  home,  and  to  which  they  might  emigrate  as  soon 
as  convenient.  The  commissioners  arrived  in  the  middle  of  winter, 
when  the  wagon  roads  were  almost  impassable,  on  account  of  deep  mud 
and  overflowing  streams.  The  Pottawatomies  refused  to  move  at  sncli 
an  inclement  season,  giving  as  a  further  reason  besides  the  great  dis- 
comfort and  inconvenience  of  travel,  that  it  was  the  worst  time  in  the 
whole  year  to  select  land  and  judge  of  its  quality.  Finally,  at  a  later 
period,  but  j^till  much  too  early,  an  arrangement  was  made  for  startiuj;. 
but  the  Pottawatomies  failing  to  meet  the  commissioners  at  the  phuv 
and  time  api)ointed  returned  to  their  homes,  abandoning  the  under- 
taking for  the  time.  They  are  still  desirous  of  making  an  early  selec- 
tion, and  are  wishing  the  department  to  send,  at  a  fitting  sea^n*  :> 
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commission  to  assist  them.  Perhaps  no  better  time  than  the  present 
fall,  or  at  furthest  next  spring,  could  be  agreed  ui>on.  The  Pottawato- 
mies  have  raised  an  abundant  crop  this  year.  Everything  undertaken 
in  the  way  of  farming  has  proved  a  success  beyond  anything  ever  wit- 
nessed among  them  ^fore.  As  a  general  thing  they  are  well  supplied 
with  all  the  necessaries  of  life.  They  have  a  good  deal  of  farm  stock, 
a  heavy  grain  crop,  and  teams  in  good  condition.  They  could  commence 
moving  themselves  down  into  the  Indian  country  within  the  next  year, 
and  in  a  short  time  nearly  all,  with  very  little  aid  from  the  government, 
would  be  settled  permanently  in  their  new  home,  and  in  a  fair  way  of 
making  a  comfortable  and  independent  living.  The  Pottawatomies  ask 
only  that  the  government  shall  carry  out  in  good  faith  its  treaty  obliga- 
tions, and  they  think  they  will  be  able  in  the  future,  as  they  have  been 
in  the  past,  to  procure  for  themselves  an  honest  livelihood. 

There  has  been  manifested,  since  the  treaty  of  1861,  a  strong  deter- 
mination on  the  part  of  a  large  proiK)rtion  of  the  sectionizing  Potto- 
watomies  to  throw  off  all  their  tribal  character,  abandon  their  old 
Indian  customs,  adopt  the  habits  of  the  whites,  and  to  become  citizens 
of  the  United  States.  Laboring  under  many  discouraging  circumstances, 
with  few  teams,  and  a  scarcity  of  farming  utensils,  requiring  more  labor 
to  accomplish  the  same  results  than  if  they  had  oeen  better  supplied, 
they  yet  labored  on,  increasing  their  means  with  every  succeeding  good 
crop  harvested.  Our  Indiaus  were  promised,  in  the  treaty  of  1861,  every 
facility  for  becoming  citizens,  and  payment  to  them  ( as  they  should 
make  the  necessary  proof  of  competency)  of  their  share  of  the  tribal 
funds  to  enable  them  to  commence  with  sufficient  means  to  procure  for 
themselves  such  farming  implements  and  teams  as  they  might  require ; 
and  1  have  no  doubt  if  the  stipulations  of  this  treaty  had  been  strictly 
observed  on  the  part  of  the  government,  we  would  have  had  among  the 
Pottowatomies  to-day  some  as  independent  farmers  and  as  good  citizens 
as  any  we  have  in  the  State.  As  an  encouraging  sign  of  advancement 
among  the  Pottawatomies  I  may  observe  that,  since  the  payment  to  them 
of  a  portion  of  their  tribal  funds  last  year,  they  have  provided  them- 
selves witli  improved  implements  of  agriculture ;  so  that  they  have 
mowers  and  reapers  of  the  best  patterns,  planters  and  cultivators,  wag- 
ons, harness,  and  teams  of  horses  and  oxen — the  result  of  all  which  may 
be  witnessed  in  the  labor  performed  and  in  the  harvest  of  this  year. 
We  must  not,  however,  speak  in  too  flattering  terms  of  all  Indians ;  for 
unfortunately  we  are  compelled  to  admit  that  among -Indians,  as  well  as 
among  whites,  there  are  worthless  characters;  but  happily  they  are  the 
excei)tion,  and  their  disedifying  conduct  should  not  stand  in  the  way  of 
meting  out  to  the  deserving  the  necessary  means  of  advancement  pro- 
vided for  by  treaty,  or  the  meed  of  praise  justly  due  for  edifying  con- 
duct. The  Prairie  band  of  Pottawatomies  have  pot  the  same  amount 
of  land  under  cultivation  as  the  sectionizing  party,  according  to  num- 
liers.  They  are  in  greater  want  of  implements  and  other  necessary 
means  of  carrying  on  farming  operations ;  yet  they  will  have  a  good 
crop  the  present  season,  considering  the  number  of  acres  tilled.  I  can 
say  for  them,  generally,  that  they  have  for  the  past  year  been  orderly, 
l)eaceable,  and  industrious,  and  have  manifested  a  laudable  determina- 
tion to  improve  their  condition  by  tilling  the  soil  and  depending  more 
upon  their  farm  products  for  a  subsistence  than  formerly,  and  less  upon 
the  chase.  But  on  account  of  their  unfortunate  surroundings  it  seems 
Impossible  for  them  to  live  in  the  peaceable  possession  of  their  little 
reservation,  and  enjoy  in  peace  the  fruits  of  their  labor.  The  idea  seems 
to  pesf  ail  among  the  white  settlftrw  that  that  partifiular  reserve,  with  its 
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valuable  timber,  pure  water,  and  rich  prairie  soil,  containing  over  seventy- 
five  thousand  acres,  within  an  hour's  ride  from  the  dome  of  onr  State  cap- 
itol,  could  never  have  been  intended  as  a  home  for  the  Indian,  the  land  to 
remain,  to  a  great  extent,  uncultivated,  and  forever  free  from  taxatioD. 
They  enter  upon  these  lands  stealthily  and  take  away  timber,  or  make  a 
contract  with  some  worthless  Indian  for  such  timber  as  they  want,  (th4» 
land  being  held  in  common  they  can  buy  of  the  same  Indian  in  one  part  of 
the  reserve  as  well  as  another,)  and  under  this  contract  they  go  on  defi 
antly  cutting  and  destroying.  While  the  contract  furnishes  a  sort  of 
pretext,  they  very  well  know  it  confers  no  right;  but  they  at  the  samt 
time  know  that  the  United  States  district  court  for  the  district  of  Kan$^< 
never  did,  and  probably  never  will,  convict  a  white  man  for  depredating 
upon  Indian  lands.  1  know  of  no  way  of  remedying  the  evil,  except  bv 
prevailing  upon  white  men  to  be  honest  and  just  toward  the  Indian,  or 
seeing  that  the  laws  are  rigidly  enforced  against  them.  One  other  meann 
may  be  tried  with  perhaps  a  more  certain  prospect  of  success — ^to  move 
the  Indian  to  some  country  where  he  would  be  free  from  such  annoy- 
ances. The  state  of  things  existing  between  the  Indians  on  the  reserve 
and  the  whites  outside  of  it  has  often  been  reported  to  the  department 
and  made  a  subject  of  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  Indians.  Theqoes- 
tion  of  treating  away  their  reserve  and  going  to  the  Indian  territory 
with  a  portion  of  the  sectionizers  has  sometimes  been  proposed  to  the 
Prairie  band  of  Pottowatomies,  and  a  considerable  number  of  them  are 
reported  to  be  in  favor  of  such  a  movement;  but  that  sentiment  never 
finds  expression  in  a  council  with  an  agent  of  the  government,  the  chiefs 
and  principal  headmen  being  the  only  parties  heard,  and  they  are  be- 
lieved to  be  acting  under  outside  influences  which  determine  their  course. 
That  it  would  be  far  better  for  the  Indians  as  well  as  the  government 
if  they  could  be  induced  to  take  such  steps,  does  not  admit  of  a  doubt 
Upon  the  subject  of  schools  there  is  nothing  practically  new  or  inter- 
esting to  report.  The  St.  Mary's  mission  school,  which  has  long  since 
proved  itself  a  success,  is  still  in  successful  operation :  although  the 
school  fund  has  been  somewhat  diminished  by  the  withdrawal  of  their 
interest  in  the  tribal  funds  by  a  large  number  of  citizenized  Indians: 
yet  all  Indian  children  of  a  proper  age  that  present  themselves  are  re- 
ceived and  cared  for,  boarded,  clothed,  and  educated  in  health,  and  doc- 
tored and  nursed  when  sick.  The  other  establishment,  known  as  the 
Baptist  mission,  and  which,  a  few  years  ago,  was  turned  over  to  the 
Baptist  missioucory  board,  has  suspended  operations.  It  was  suggested 
that  if  the  government  would  assist  in  repairing  the  premises  and  pat 
ting  the  buildings  in  order  to  receive  pupils,  the  Prairie  Indians  would 
at  once  place  a  goodly  number  of  their  children  under  the  care  and  guar- 
dianship of  that  mission,  and  the  result  would  be  that  the  Prairie  band 
would  take  a  greater  interest  in  the  education  of  their  children.  To 
further  so  desirable  an  object  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
turned  over  to  the  parties  having  the  care  of  that  mission  $2,000  of  the 
civilization  fund,  which  sum  was  expended  in  repairs,  and  the  necessar} 
arrangements  were  made  for  opening  and  carrying  on  a  school ;  but  poor 
success  attended  the  effort,  and  after  a  short  time  the  enterprise  seems 
to  have  been  altogether  abandoned  ;  and  upon  \isiting  the  premises  a 
few  days  ago  I  was  told  by  a  tenant  whom  I  found  there  that  the  prop- 
erty was  ottered  for  sale.  The  Prairie  band  have  heretofore  pjitronizeil 
the  St.  Mary^s  mission  school  to  some  extent,  but  few  at  the  present  time, 
or  ever  at  any  one  time,  generally  known  as  Prairie  Indians,  have  done 
so.  The  reason  is  obvious  to  those  only  who  are  acquainted  with  the  i»ar- 
ticular  fact  that  children  of  the  Prairie  Indians  sent  toschool  soon  become 
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Christian,  and  the  parents  almost  certainly  become  Christian  soon  after, 
when  they  lose  their  distinctive  appellation  as  Prairie  Indians,  and  have 
lM»on  known  subsequently  as  members  of  the  Christian  band  5  the  distin- 
guishing characteristic  of  the  Prairie  Indians  being  that  they  are  pagan, 
aud  manifest  no  desire  to  have  their  children  educated. 

For  a  more  detailed  account  of  schools  and  farming,  I  refer  you  to  my 
{Statistical  i*eport  of  this  year. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

L.  E.  PALMER, 
United  States  Indian  Agent 
Hon.  Enoch  Hoag, 

Sup^t  Indian  Affairs^  Lavyrence^  Kansas, 


No.  lis. 


Office  of  the  United  States  Agency 

FOE  THE  Delaware  Indians, 

July  1, 1869. 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  department  I  have 
the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  Delaware  and  Wyandott 
Indiana  within  this  agency : 

The  Delawares  are  now  located  in  the  Cherokee  country,  east  of  the 
Wth  degree  of  longitude,  in  the  valley  of  the  Verdigris  Eiver,  seventy- 
five  miles  northwest  of  Fort  Gibson,  Cherokee  nation,  and  in  a  most  fer- 
tile region.  The  past  year  they  have  been  busily  engaged  in  building 
bouses  and  opening  fields. 

The  crop  of  1868,  on  account  of  drought,  was  very  small,  but  the  pres- 
ent harvest  promises  to  be  abundant.  The  immediate  \dcinity  of  the  Ver- 
<lig:ris  River  is  well  supplied  with  cane,  upon  which,  as  it  remauis  green 
<luring  the  winter,  cattle  and  horses  thrive,  needing  no  other  care  than 
to  be  kept  from  wandering! 

On  removing  from  Kansas  the  Delawares  sold  most  of  their  cattle,  but 
they  are  now  obtaining  a  new  supply,  which,  with  so  ample  and  unfail- 
inj;  pastures,  must  rapidly  increase. 

The  game,  fish,  &c.,  which,  in  the  Verdigris  country,  are  abundant, 
have  largely  contributed  to  support  the  Delawares  in  their  new  homes. 
The  future  wants  of  a  people  so  situated  will  be  amply  supplied. 

As  is  generally  the  case  in  removing  tribes,  the  aged  and  weak  have 
^offered  for  want  of  suitable  shelter,  and  some  have  sickened  and  died ; 
^»ut  the  mortality  has  been  small. 

At  present  the  tribe  numbers  ten  hundred  and  five  persons,  and,  not- 
withstanding  the  sickness  incident  on  removal,  general  content  prevails. 

I  am  unable  to  give  even  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  number  of 
acres  under  cultivation,  as  the  Lidians  are  so  widely  scattered.  These 
Indians  could  not  be  exi)ected  to  make  large  improvements  at  once,  but 
^eh  family  has  a  field  in  which,  on  my  late  visit,  I  saw  the  usual  crops 
growing— com,  beans,  onions,  and  other  vegetables — so  they  wQl  soon 
have  a  full  supply  of  their  customary  food,  a  guarantee  of  health  and 
proHjierity. 

Tliey  are  eagerly  inquiring  about  schools,  and  already  have  one  in 

operation  for  their  especial  benefit.    The  Cherokee  council  will  give 

them  schools  as  soon  as  the  money  from  the  Delaware  fund  shall  have 

l^n  accredited  to  the  Cherokees.    1  would  earnestly  recommend  that 
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this  arrangement  be  attended  to  Avitli  as  little  delay  as  possible,  as  many 
children  will  be  deprived  of  school  privileges  until  it  is  attended  to. 

The  Wyandotts  are  hoping  to  get  upon  their  new  reservation  before  (be 
coming  winter.    As  the  provisions  of  the  late  treaty  are  being  carried 
out,  the  details  of  which  will  soon  be  reported,  I  deem  it  unnecessary  at 
this  time  to  report  further. 
Very  respectfully, 

JOHN  G.  PBATT, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 
Enoch  Hoag, 

Superintendent  Indian  Affairs^  Latcrence,  Kansas. 


No.  116. 


Shawnee  Indian  Agency, 
Shatcneej  Kans€LS^  Ninth  manthj  20fA,  18G9. 

Having  taken  charge  of  this  agency  on  the  10th  of  Seventh  mouth 
of  this  year,  I  herewith  submit  my  first  annual  reiK)rt  of  the  Shawnees, 
as  now  existing  in  the  tribe  of  my  care. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  who  have  good  and  cultivated  farms, 
and  bountiful  crops  the  present  season,  the  Shawnees  as  a  tribe  are  not  at 
present  very  prosperous,  having  been  long  looking  for  and  expecting  the 
privilege  of  selling  their  en  tire  allotment  of  lands,  preparatory  to  a  removal 
to  the  Indian  country,  in  consequence  of  which  their  agricultural  busi- 
ness has  been  much  neglected,  leaving  many  very  destitute  of  provisions : 
and  since  the  adoption  of  the  new  rules  by  which  they  are  enabled  to 
dispose  of  all  their  lands  they  are  selling  it  rapidly,  and  many  of  them 
have  already  used  much  of  the  proceeds  for  the  necessaries  ol  life,  ami 
many  of  this  class  are  also  intemperate,  and  on  receiving  money  for 
their  lands  are  made  easy  victims  of  intoxication,  and  in  some  iustaniv^ 
to  the  wasting  and  loss  of  their  little  means ;  although  the  conditiout* 
upon  which  the  agency  was  removed  from  De  Soto  to  this  place  were  that 
the  use  of  all  intoxicating  drinks  should  be  supprei^sed,  it  had  not  been 
carried  out  or  fulfilled,  and  regardless  of  law  it  has  been  some  way  :<o 
adroitly  smuggled  by  the  venders  to  the  Indian  as  yet  to  evade  detec- 
.  tion.  But  the  citizens  now  haviug  forfeited  their  claim  to  the  agency, 
we  propose  to  use  our  influence  to  remove  to  a  ]>oint  where  the  law?i 
can  be  more  rigidly  enforced  and  the  interest  of  the  Indian  less  jeoiiard- 
ized. 

I  regret  to  say  that  the  Shawnees  have  entirely  withdrawn  their  su|»- 
port  to  the  schools  especially  designed  for  their  benefit;  hence  but  few 
of  them  are  now  receiving  school  learning. 

That  portion  of  the  tribB  known  as  Black  Bob's,  who  elected  to  hold 
their  lands  in  common,  are  in  rather  a  pitiable  condition,  and  have  re- 
cently  api>ealed  to  my  sympathies  for  aid,  having  sustained  much  dam- 
age by  the  continued  rains  and  unusual  floods  that  occurred  in  the  fore 
part  of  the  past  summer.  Their  main  depeudence  for  sustenance 
seems  to  be  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  wood  or  timber  along  the  waten* 
of  the  Big  Blue,  and  that  is  now  even  becoming  scarce.  The  wild  ani- 
mals haviug  entirely  left  this  part  of  the  land,  they  have  no  recourse  to 
the  chase  for  subsistence.  The* old  men  are  too  enfeebled  to  labor,  and 
the  young  men  not  having  been  trained  to  habits  of  iudustiy,  are  alike 
averse  to  obtaining  a  livelihood  in  this  way.    This  part  of  the  tribe 
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swm  not  inclined  to  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege  oflfered  by  the 
Cherokees,  and  having  been  at  enmity  with  the  severalty  Shawnees, 
9eem  to  prefer  securing  a  home  with  some  one  of  the  small  tribes  in  the 
Indiau  territory,  ill  lieu  of  their  lands  here.  In  view  of  their  losses  in  time 
of  the  war,  and  their  sufferings  in  consequence  of  the  floods  the  present 
season,  I  'would  recommend  that  a  small  appropriation  be  made  for  their 
relief,  their  number  being  (men,  women,  and  children)  about  sixty- 
four.  And  if  they  cannot  be  prevailed  upon  to  remove  and  settle  with  the 
Cherokees,  1  would  suggest  that  they  be  permitted  to  choose  a  home 
with  8oine  one  of  the  small  tribes  south,  with  whom  they  can  affiliate. 
Bespectfullv, 

REUBEN  L.  ROBERTS, 
United  States  Indian  Agent 
Enoch  Hoag, 

Seperintendent  Indian  Affairs^  Lawrence^  Kansas. 


No.  117. 


Kaw  Indian  Agency, 

Council  OrovBy  Kansas^  Ninth  months  3dj  1869. 

In  compliance  with  a  requirement  of  the  Indian  Department,  I  here- 
with Hubniit  the  annual  report  of  the  condition  of  affairs  in  the  Kaw  or 
Kansas  agency. 

1  ivceived  my  commission  as  agent  for  the  Kaw  Indians  Seventh  month 
'^h  lasty  and  took  charge  of  the  office  Eighth  month  9th.  1869,  and  learn 
from  my  predecessor  and  other  sources  of  information  tnat  the  Indians 
of  this  agency  have  been  supported  by  government  the  past  year  up  to 
tbe  first  of  Seventh  month  last. 

The  difficulties  existing  between  them  and  the  plains  Indians  have  pre- 
Teute<l  them  ftx)m  procuring  their  usual  supply  of  meat,  the  buffalo 
having  gone  beyond  their  usual  hunting  grounds ;  since  that  time  tliey 
liave  subsisted  chiefly  on  com  and  potetoes.  Some  ponies  have  been 
trailwl  for  flour  and  meat^  but  their  supply  has  been  scant,  and  although 
1  «lisapppove  of  indiscriminate  feeding  of  Indians  when  on  their  reser- 
vations, yet  it  will  be  necessary  to  feed  these  until  they  raise  another 
croji,  or  they  must  be  allowed  protection  in  the  buffalo  country,  or  suffer, 
ami  some  of  them  perish,  for  want  of  lirovisions. 

The  agricultural  fund  of  this  tribe  being  very  small,  their  supply  of 
farD)ing  implements  is  entirely  insufficient  5  and  if  they  are  expected  to 
8ucri»ed  in  this  branch  of  civilization,  their  fimd  for  this  purpose  should 
W  doubled  at  least.  The  crops  planted  last  spring  look  well,  but  for 
^ant  (as  before  stated)  of  a  sufficiency  of  agricultural  implements  they 
have  but  a  vpry  small  portion  of  what  they  might  cultivate  in  tillage. 
Tile  iiccompanying  report  and  statistics  of  the  farmer  will  fully  illus- 
trate this.  They  have  been  without  school  the  past  year,  and  I  learn 
tbe  accrued  school  fund  has  been  appropriated,  up  to  the  first  of  last 
Tliinl  month,  for  agricultural  imrposes,  and  for  supplying  them  witli  pro- 
^iMcms,  leaving  their  educational  fund  limited  at  present.  But  I  believe 
by  nning  strict  economy  and  having  the  consent  of  the  Indian  Department, 
a  sniall  school  may  be  opened  early  this  fall,  as  it  is  very  much  needed, 
tite  tribe  being  sadly  deficient  in  this  rei^pect.  The  Indians  are  not  as 
Dtuch  in  favor  of  a  school  as  I  should  like  to  see  them,  alleging  that 
those  who  have  been  to  school  and  can  speak  the  English  language  are 
vor^e  thMi  thofiie  who  have  not  any  education.    This  can  be  accounted 
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for  from  the  fact  that  they  have  only  learned  enough  to  understand  only 
a  small  portion  of  the  English  language,  and  their  contact  ha«  been 
with  such  as  have  not  used  their  intluence  towards  their  improvement  to 
the  best  advantage,  their  reservation  being  in  close  proximity  to  a  vil- 
lage where  intoxicating  liquors  are  kept  for  retail. 

A  contract  has  been  made  with  the  southern  branch  of  the  Union 
Pacific  Kailroad  Company,  granting  them  the  right  of  way  through  the 
reservation,  and  allowing  them  the  privilege  of  cutting  ties  and  sawing 
lumber  to  use  on  the  reserv^ation  in  constructing  said  railroad. 

This  circumstance  increases  their  facilities  for  procuring  intoxicating 
drink,  which  I  fear  is  gaining  ground.  In  this  connection  permit  me  to 
say  that  I  think  the  policy  now  pursued  by  the  government  in  paying 
Indians  cash  annuities  or  other  moneys  due  them,  is  injurious.  When 
they  have  plenty  of  money  irresponsible  men  can  be  found  to  take  it  and 
procure  whisky,  keeping  such  a  part  as  they  see  proper.  I  would  sug- 
gest in  lieu  of  the  present  plan  that  the  money  be  guaranteed  to  the 
trader,  binding  him  to  let  them  have  goods  at  the  same  prices  he  would 
other  responsible  parties  on  the  same  credit.  Were  this  arrangement 
Viade  with  the  Kaws,  I  am  fully  persuaded  their  annuities  would  do 
them  much  more  good  than  under  the  present  system,  the  trader  having 
no  guarantee  except  the  honor  of  the  Indian.  1  have  made  an  eftbrt  to 
enroll  them  so  as  to  give  the  exact  number,  but  they  refuse  until  pay- 
ment. The  best  I  can  do  is  to  go  according  to  the  "census  taken  last 
year ;  allowing  the  usual  increase,  there  are  about  525  Indians  in  this 
tribe  beside  half-breeds. 

All  of  which  I  respectliiUy  submit. 

MAHLON  STUBBS, 

United  States  Indian  Agent 

Enoch  Hoag, 

Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs. 


No.  118. 


Osage  ErvEK  Agency, 

Mnth  monthj  23d,  1SG9. 

Frjlend  :  In  compliance  with  the  regulations  of  the  Indian  Deivart- 
ment,  I  submit  my  first  annual  report  : 

I  entered  upon  the  duties  of  the  office  the  first  of  Seventh  month  last,  since 
which  I  have  endeavored  to  become  acquainted  with  the  Indians  of  thi"* 
agency  and  their  various  wants.  I  find  that  the  most  of  the  confederated 
bands  of  Peorias,  Kaskaskias,  Weas,  and  Piankeshaws  have  removed 
south,  where,  reports  say,  they  are  more  temperate  and  industrious  than 
formerly.  There  still  remain  twelve  families  and  six  parts ;  in  all,  fifty -five 
persons  at  their  old  homes,  who  are  expecting  to  become  citizens,  and 
have  filed  their  intentions  to  that  effect.    Statistics  are  as  follows: 

Lands  under  cultivation,  acres 650 

Crops — wheat,  bushels 675 

Corn,  bushels 10,3iW 

Oats,  bushels 3,6CW 

Potatoes,  bushels 5*J5 

Stock — horses -4 

Cattle 33 

bheep 15i> 
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Hogs 79 

Bees,  stands 17 

Farm  and  road  wagons 0 

Light  wagons  and  bnggies 4 

Fanning  utensils,  value $7  25 

They  have  several  young  apple  and  peach  orchards,  a  few  of  which 
have  come  into  bearing.  There  has  been  a  slight  gain  since  last  year 
in  numbers  of  persons.  They  send  to  the  district  schools  and  some  to 
the  Sabbath-schools  in  their  neighborhood.  Most  of  them  are  members 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  but  it  being  very  inconvenient,  they 
attend  but  seldom.  Some  intemperance  among  them  still.  Hope  some 
improvement. 

The  Miamies  are  still  remaining  at  their  old  homes,  and  I  believe  their 
condition  is  impro\ing.  I  have  had  several  councils  with  them,  desiring 
to  become  acquainted  with  them  in  every  particular.  They  express  a 
strong  desire  to  have  a  school  started  for  the  education  of  their  children, 
believing  that  on  it  and  religion  hang  their  future  hopes.  In  accordance 
with  that  feeling  they  organized  a  Baptist  church  and  Sabbath-school 
among  their  people  some  years  since,  which  has  increased  in  size  and 
influence.  As  it  increases  intemperance  decreases.  The  church  arid 
Sabbath-school  have  been  the  means  of  reforming  some  of  their  worst 
characters,  who  have  turned  to  industrial  habits. 

We  have  also  contracted  with  an  experienced  teacher  and  consistent 
Christian  to  open  a  school  as  soon  as  they  recover  from  bilious  fevers 
and  fevers  and  chills.    There  are  several  cases  this  fall ;  nothing  fatal. 

There  has  been  a  slight  increase  in  their  numbers  within  the  year. 

The  statistics  are  as  follows : 

Acres  under  cultivation 890 

Crops— wheat,  bushels 919 

Corn,  bushels 11, 915 

Oats,  bushels 1, 920 

Potatoes,  bushels 940 

Beans,  bushels 15 

Bees,  stands 24 

Hay,  tons 184 

Fanning  utensils,  value $968  (M) 

Farm  and  road  yragons 11 

^ght  wagons  and  buggies 10 

Horses. 122 

Cattle 188 

Hogs 164 

Several  young  apple  and  peach  orchards — two  in  bearing. 

Most  of  them  follow  farming  for  a  living.  Some  work  at  trades,  and 
a  few  do  but  little  work  at  all.  Tliese  are  intemperate  as  well  as  idle. 
The  Christian  portion  expect  to  have  a  protracted  meeting  soon,  to 
awaken  and  endeavor  to  bring  into  their  church  their  wandering  children. 
I  desire  their  success.  My  prayers  frequently  ascend  for  them. 
I  remain  thy  Mend, 

JAMES  STANLEY, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 
Enoch  Hoag, 

Superintendent  of  Indian  A  fairs. 
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No.  119. 

Neosho  Agency,  July  24, 1869. 

Sib  :  In  compliance  with  your  request  of  May  29,  and  the  regnlatioiis 
of  the  Indian  Office,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  annual 
report : 

Many  things  have  transpired  since  my  last  annual  report  to  disturb 
the  i)eace  and  quiet  of  the  Indians  under  my  charge.  They  have  made 
many  bitter,  and,  I  believe,  just  complaints  against  the  government 
Believing,  as  I  do,  that  these  reports  are  looked  on  by  Congress  and  the 
Indian  Department  as  only  from  "Indian  agents,''and,  therefwe,  worthy 
of  no  consideration,  I  will  only  hint  at  a  few  of  what  I  consider  wrongs 
and  disappointments  to  which  the  Indians  of  my  agency  have  been 
subjected. 

The  Osages  were  promised  at  the  great  council  on  Drum  Creek,  in 
July,  1868,  by  the  commissioner  and  superintendent,  whom  they  thongbt 
to  be  high  authority,  that  their  full  paj^ment  should  be  paid  in  money 
as  early  as  the  first  of  October.    This  payment  would,  doubtless,  have 
i)een  paid  in  money  had  these  Indians  not  become  very  destitute  of  food, 
not  being  able  to  hunt  buifalo  on  account  of  the  existing  troubles  be- 
tween them  and  the  Plain  Indians.    Superintendent  Murphy  received 
the  fuuds  with  instructions  to  make  the  payment  in  provisions.    He 
purchased  the  necessary  articles  as  soon  as  he  could,  and  shipped  them 
about  the  9th  of  November.    By  this  time  heavy  rains  set  in,  roads 
became  very  bad,  and  streams  high,  and  when  these  provisions  were 
delivered  in  the  Indian  country  the  Indians  were  so  scattered  and  the 
streams  continuing   high,  it  was  midwinter  before  all  could  be  got 
together  to  receive  their  annuities.    Although  these  provisions  were 
judiciously  bought,  and  delivered  without  any  expense  to  the  Indians 
for  transix>rtation,  and  were  much  better  for  them  than  money,  they 
were  very  much  dissatisfied  with  the  payment.    Could  the  payment 
have  been  made  between  the  Ist  and  15th  of  October,  before  the  Indians 
scattered,  there  would  have  been  no  trouble. 

The  goods  received  by  the  Osages  in  the  fall  of  1867  and  spring  of 
1868  were  badly  selected,  and  high  prices  paid,  although  purchased  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  and  the  transportation  paid  by  the  government. 
The  blankets  and  strouding  were  of  a  quality  they  never  buy  where 
they  have  the  privilege  of  making  their  own  selections.  Some  of  the 
articles  cost  them  much  more  than  they  would  have*  had  to  pay  the 
traders.  These  things,  and  the  delays  in*  getting  goods  to  them,  and 
not  the  influence  of  the  traders,  as  so  often  charged,  are  the  cauae  of 
these  Indians  becoming  so  clamorous  to  have  their  annuiti^  paid  in 
monev. 

These  Indians  were  very  anxious  to  have  their  payment  made  this 
spring,  before  they  were  obliged  to  go  on  their  summer  hunt.  I  used 
every  means  in  my  power  to  have  them  paid.  Their  money  reached  the 
superintendent  about  the  time  they  left.  If  they  had  waited  another 
month  longer  I  doubt  very  much  whether  they  would  have  been  paid, 
as  the  waters  were  very  high,  and  the  superintendent  was  so  pressed 
with  other  business.  These  semi-annual  payments  cannot  be  made, 
with  any  satisfaction  to  the  Indians,  later  than  the  1st  of  May  and  the 
1st  of  October.  Soon  after  these  dates  they  must  and  will  go  on  their 
hunts. 

But  little  com  was  raised  last  year  by  this  tribe,  in  consequence  of  the 
dry,  hot  summer,  and  they  will  have  less  this  year,  on  account  of  stock 
brought  m  by  settlers.    Since  my  last  annual  report  more  than  five 
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hmidred  families  have  settled  on  the  eastern  part  of  the  Osage  dimin- 
ished reservation,  have  bnilt  their  cabins  near  the  Indian  camps,  taken 
possession  of  their  com-lields,  and  forbidden  them  from  cutting  firewood 
on  "their  claims.'' 

When  the  Osages  made  the  treaty  of  September,  1865,  they  did  not 
expect  i!6  have  to  reimburse  the  government  to  the  amount  of  $60,000 
oat  of  the  first  lands  sold,  for  surveying  the  western  part  of  lauds  ceded 
to  the  United  States  in  trust,  as  it  is  well  known  that  there  will  be  no 
sale  of  these  lands  for  the  next  fifteen  or  twenty  years.  When  a  con- 
tract for  the  survey  of  these  lands  was  in  contemplation,  by  request  of  the 
Indians,  I  sent  in  a  protest,  but,  of  course,  no  attention  was  paid  to  it, 
as  it  was  only  from  an  "  Indian  agent."  Had  the  Osage  tnist  lands 
been  snrveved  at  a  proper  time  and  sold  in  accordance  with  the  spirit 
of  the  treaty,  the  Indians  would  have  received  some  benefit  arising 
therefrom.  According  to  a  resolution  which  was  passed  through 
CiHigie^  last  winter,  it  is  barely  possible  that  enough  of  these  trust 
bmds  will  sell  ofi'  of  the  east  end  in  the  next  few  years  to  reimburse  the 
government  for  surveying. 

In  view  of  the  present  condition  of  the  Osage  Indians,  their  locatioif, 
and  the  immense  immigration  pouring  in  on  the  diminished  reservation, 
/  must  say  nothing  better  can  be  done  than  to  amend  the  treaty  of 
May,  1868,  which  is  now  before  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  so  as 
for  the  government  to  take  all  their  lands  in  E^ansas  and  move  them  to 
the  Indian  Territory,  and  place  to  their  credit,  at  interest,  $1,600,000. 

The  lands  promised  to  be  patented  to  certain  half-breeds,  in  Articles 
VI  ^nd  XIV  of  the  treaty  of  September  29, 1865,  have  not  yet,  as  I 
have  learned,  been  complied  with  on  the  part  of  the  government.  The 
moftt  of  these  half-breeds  have  been  driven  off  their  claims  by  the 
whites,  their  timber  cut  and  destroyed,  their  lands  claimed,  and  an 
attempt  will  soon  be  made,  and  I  believe  successfully,  to  pre-empt  the 
same. 

The  Seneeas^  Senecas  and  Shawnee^,  and  Quapaws  raised  but  little 
com,  potatoes,  or  other  vegetables  last  year.  They  suftered  severely 
last  winter  for  food  and  clothing.  Many  of  the  Quapaws  died  from 
exposure,  starvation,  and  the  efiects  of  ardent#  spirits.  These  people 
retarned  to  their  homes  in  the  fall  of  1865,  destitute  of  all  the  comforts 
of  life.  In  the  winter  of  1866-'67,  delegates  from  each  of  these  tribes 
visited  Washington,  and  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  government  in 
February,  1867.  In  view  of  their  very  destitute  condition,  they  "made 
the  agreement  with  the  government  that  a  small  proportion  of  the 
principal  for  which  they  sold  their  lands  should  be  paid  them  as  soon 
as  the  treaty  was  ratified.  The  treaty  failed  to  be  fully  ratified  until 
October,  1868.  Money  was  not  appropriated  to  carry  out  these  treaties 
until  last  spring.  A  requisition  was  issued  by  the  Indian  Department, 
Jane  1st.  The  superintendent  received  the  funds  in  due  time,  put  them 
in  bftuk  for  safe-keeping,  and  they  are  there,  safe,  to  this  day,  the 
superintendent  being  ^<so  pressed  with  other  business''  that  he  cannot 
make  these  payments  in  person,  as  he- is  required  to  do  by  law,  and 
these  poor  wretches  starving  and  begging  for  money  due  them,  which 
they  expected  to  get  more  than  two  years  ago.  The  regular  annuities 
due  these  people,  which  should  have  been  paid  them  last  September  or 
October,  were  delayed  until  the  last  of  February,  because  the  superin- 
tendent ^^had  not  time  to  make  the  payment." 

The  appropriation  for  <^  pay  of  blacksmith,  assistants,  iron  and  steel,  &c., 
and  pay  of  miller,"  for  the  Seneca  Indians,  by  some  means,  was  stricken 
from  the  Indian  appropriation  bill  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1869. 
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The  same  committee  that  recommended  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of 
February  23, 1867,  at  the  same  session  of  Congress,  refused  to  make  this 
appropriation.  (See  Article  VII,  Senecas,  &c.,  treaty  of  Februanr  ZX 
1867.)  The  blacksmith  and  assistants  worked  near  six  months  l)efort 
they  were  informed  that  there  was  no  money  appropriated  to  pay  them. 
These  employes  could  not  be  dispensed  with,  and  the  Senecas  agreed  tn 
pay  them  for  the  next  six  months'  work,  if  not  paid  by  the  government, 
when  they  got  any  money  arising  from  their  new  treaVi  which  has  not 
yet  been  paid.  The  imagination  cannot  picture  the  sufferings  of  tbej* 
employes  and  their  families,  for  want  of  this  small  amount,  justly  dn»* 
them.     Something  should  be  done  to  pay  these  men  for  one  yearns  hard  Jabftr. 

When  I  view  the  failure  on  the  part  of  the  government  to  comply  with 
contracts  made  with  a  people  who  are  considered  capable  of  becoming 
"parties  to  treaties,"  that  have  come  under  my  own  observation  within 
the  last  seven  years,  it  makes  me  wonder  that  we  do  not  have  more  tnm 
ble  with  these  benighted  and  ignorant  people  than  we  do.  In  the  twii 
agencies  over  which  I  have  had  a  kind  of  nominal  control  for  the  la.<t 
seven  years,  if  the  proper  persons,  who,  knowing  the  wants  of  the  In 
dians,  could  have  had  the  privilege  of  paying  the  annuities  at  the  pro|)er 
time,  and  the  purchasing  of  provisions,  goods,  and  other  articles  in 
open  market  that  has  been  consumed  by  these  Indians,  more  than  a 
hundred  thousand  dollars  could  have  been  saved  to  the  government  and 
Indians.  If  the  acts  of  March  3, 1857,  and  March  2, 1861,  are  to  remain 
in  full  force,  the  law  creating  "Indian  agents"  should  be  repealed,  and 
a  law  passed  providing  from  two  to  five  assistant  superintendents  for 
each  superintendency,  that  "Indian  agents"  may  no  longer  be, the 
"  scape-goats"  to  bear  the  sins  of  the  whole  department. 

I  transmit,  herewith,  a  report  of  John  Schoenmaker,  siii)erintendent 
of  the  Osage  Manual  Labor  School. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

G.  C.  SNOW, 
U.  S.  Neosho  Indian  Agent 

Hon.  E.  S.  Parker, 

Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


No.  120. 


Camp  Supply,  Indian  Territory, 

Ninth  months  6<A,  1869. 

Sir  :  I  would  respectfully  state,  in  regard  to  the  annual  report  asked  for 
in  your  communication  transmitting  copy  of  the  Commissioner's  letter  of 
the  seventh  month  26th,  I  can  only  report  that  the  Indians  have  only  a 
few  months  since  returned  from  the  war-path,  and  have  not  yet  been 
located  upon  their  reservation,  but  are  encamped  around  tlie' military 
post  of  Camp  Supply.  They  have  expressed  a  willingness  and  a  desire 
to  be  placed  upon  a  reservation,  and  to  remain  at  peace  i^ith  the  whites: 
cultivate  the  soil ;  raise  stock  of  all  kinds;  receive  education,  and  adopt 
the  habits  of  the  whites.  Yet  they  are  full  of  doubt,  saying  uiwn  every 
occasion,  when  opportunity  offers,  that  they  have  been  promised  so 
much,  and  so  many  commissioners  come  with  good  words,  and  call  the 
good  spirits  into  their  councils,  all  of  which  does  not  feed  and  clothe 
&iem  and  their  chilldren. 

I  am  fully  satisfied  that  this  dissatisfaction  comes  of  the  generally  ad* 
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mitted  fact  that  the  rations  are  not  of  the  kind  best  adapted  to  their 
wants — for  instance,  the  item  of  com.  This  they  cannot  use  themselves,  nor 
will  their  ponies  eat  it.  Flour  and  beef  alone  should  be  issued  when 
necessary,  and  corn  should  be  withheld,  at  least  until  a  mill  can  be 
erected  to  grind  it.  The  amount  of  savings  from  beef  and  flour  not 
issued  sTiould  be  expended  for  sugar  and  coffee  sufficient  to  give  them 
full  soldiers'  rations  of  these  articles.  Facts  and  figures  will  sustain  the 
statement  that  the  com  and  beef,  or  even  the  beef  alone,  that  would  be 
waited,  if  issued  in  accordance  with  present  allowances,  would  suffice  to 
furnish  full  rations  of  coffee  and  sugar,  thus  saving  to  the  government 
all  the  money  expended  for  com,  and  much  of  that  expended  for  flour, 
while  buffalo  and  other  wild  game  supplies  the  place  of  the  beef  ration 
withheld.  These  changes,  with  prompt  action  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment in  the  delivery  of  all  annuities  promised,  will  insure  success,  and 
the  way  will  be  open  to  the  civilization  of  these  roving  bands  of  human 
beings. 

Arapahoes  number  about 1, 100 

Cheyennes  number  about 1, 600 

2,600 


BRETON  DARLINGTON, 
United  States  Indian  Agent  Arapahoes  and  Glwyennes. 
Enoch  HoAa, 

Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs. 


No.  121. 


WiCHitA  AND  Comanche  Agency, 

Eighth  month,  12th,  1869. 

Friend  :  In  compliance  with  the  regulations,  I  herewith  make  my  first 
annual  report  of  the  condition,  number,  &c.,4of  the  Indians  in  this 
airency.  The  Wichita  agency  was  attached  to  the  one  having  charge  of 
the  Comanches,  Kiowas,  and  Apaches  at  the  time  I  assumed  the  duties 
of  the  office,  the  1st  of  seventh  month,  1869. 

My  predecessors  in  office.  Brevet  Major  General  W.  B.  HazeA  and 
Agent  Boone,  made  arrangements  early  in  the  spring  to  have  some  of 
the  prairie  plowed  and  planted  in  com  and  various  kinds  of  vegetables, 
all  of  which  have  made  a  luxuriant  growth,  and  has  been  a  source  of  en- 
conragement  to  the  Indians.  Several  of  the  Indians  have  sold  green 
com,  watermelons,  &c.,  and  other  vegetables  at  the  i>ost,  the  farmers 
instructing  them  how  much  they  should  have  for  their  produce.  The 
plowing  ha8  been  continued  by  me,  and  there  is  now  eight  hundred 
and  fifty  acres  done  in  the  former  Wichita  agency,  and  six  hundred  and 
fifty  for  the  Comanches  and  other  Indians,  making  in  the  present  agency 
fiftJ?en  hundred  acres  plowed  and  in  good  condition  for  a  crop  next 
year. 

The  Ca^ldoes,  Delawares,  Wichitas,  and  other  siAall  bands  attached 
to  them,  are  very  desirous  of  being  furnished  with  plows,  harrows, 
and  other  agricultural  implements,  and  do  their  own  farming  next  sea- 
son. 1  think  they  should  be  furnished  with  all  the  agricultural  tools 
that  they  will  use  to  advantage. 

These  Indians  have,  from  time  immemorial,  been  accustomed  to  rais- 
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tag  small  lots  of  com.  They  sdR  continue  it,  and  this  ^rear  have  many 
of  them  im  the  bMiks  of  the  Wichita  River,  which  they  have  planted 
and  cultivated  without  any  assistance  from  the  whites.  In  the  aggre- 
gate they  will  probably  amount  to  about  one  hundred  acres,  and  psld 
perhaps  thirty  bushels  per  acre.  I  would  recommend  that  there  be 
$1,000  per  year  appropriated,  to  be  awarded  to  not  less  than  twenty- 
flve  of  the  Indians  in  the  former  Wichita  agency,  who  raise  the  lai^- 
est  and  beM  cultivated  crops. 

The  Wichitas,  Caddoes,  and  affiliated  bands  claim  to  be  the  priw  oc- 
cupants of  this  district  of  country,  and  that  they  have  never  ceded  it 
to  the  United  States  or  received  any  compensation  therefor ;  and  there 
is  nothing  in  this  office  to  show  that  there  has  been  any  part  of  the 
country  reserved  to  them.  They  are,  however,  occupying  both  sides  of 
the  Wichita  (or  Waahita)  River.  I  would  urge  the  attention  of  Con- 
gress to  the  claim  of  the  Wichita  Indians ;  and  if  an  appropriation  be 
made  to  compensate  them  for  this  coimtry,  that  it  be  expended  ]Hind- 
pally  in  improvements,  live  stock,  agricultural  implements,  &c^  and 
that  they  be  not  allowed  to  pay  any  portion  of  the  appropriation  to  an 
attorney,  claim  agent,  or  any  other  person  for  presenting  and  urging 
their  claim.  Congress  shoaid  treat  the  Indians  as  wards,  and  when  an 
appropriation  is  made  for  their  benefit,  see  that  they  get  the  amount  in 
full. 

The  Indians  in  the  former  Wichita  agency  are  living  thirty-five  or 
forty  miles  north  of  the  present  agency  building,  and  number  ten  hun- 
dred and  sixteen.  They  would,  I  believe,  soon  become  an  enterprising 
and  self-sustaining  i)eople,  should  they  receive  the  proper  assistance  and 
encouragement  for  a  few  years ;  and  I  feel  confident  that  it  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  government  to  furnish  the  most  expensive  portion  of  it.  K^ 
however,  it  does  not  famish  missionary  laborers  for  the  Indians  in 
this  agency,  they  should  be  sustained  by  some  religious  society. 

Believing  as  I  do  that  it  is  absurd  to  exi)ect,  with  any  degree  of  suc- 
cess, .to  civilize  the  Indians  with  wicked  and  unprincipled  men,  it  is  my 
wish  and  intention,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  have  religious  persons  for 
all  the  employes  in  this  agency,  who,  to  some  extent,  will  act  as  mis- 
sionaries.   But  their  efforts  alone  will  not  be  sufficient.  \ 

THE  COMANCHE  INDIANS. 

These  number  at  the  present  time  about  twenty-five  hundred  and 
thirty-eight,  a  part  of  whom  were  once  on  a  rerservation  in  Texas,  sffld 
had  made  some  attempts  at  farming,  but  were  driven  out  without  ^^ 
ceiving  any  compensation  for  their  land.  They  still  feel  aggrieved,  and 
I  think  it  is  the  principal  cause  of  their  continuing  to  make  raids  into 
Texas  to  steal  horses  and  mules.  Several  of  the  Comanches  have  shown 
much  interest  in  agriculture.  They  have  assisted  in  planting  com  after 
the  ground  was  plowed,  and  in  some  cases  the  chiefs  have  helped  to  hoe 
the  corn  and  vegetables.  The  labor,  though,  has  principally  been  done 
by  the  squaws  and  two  white  farmers.  They  have  seventy-two  acres 
planted  in  corn  and  vegetables,  which  has  been  of  great  benefit  in  snp- 
plying  them  with  green  com  to  eat  and  dry.  They  have  very  indus- 
triously attended  to  both. 

THE  KIOWAS  AND  APACHES 

Had  fifty-five  aci^es  plowed  for  them   about  twenty -five  miles  ncHth- 
west  of  the  agency,  which  was  planted  in  com  and  vegetables,  and  has 
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yielded  well.  They  took  but  little  interest  ia  tfa^  crapSy  and  were  out 
bunting  buffaloes  until  the  com  was  fit  to  use,  and  then  they  retiuiifid. 
about  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-eight  Kiowas  and  two  hundred  ana 
ei^htyei^ht  Apaches,  and  with  about  six  thousand  ponies.  They  soon 
eat  and  destroyed  thdr  crop. 

All  the  other  Indians  had  carefully  watched  their  ponies  out  of  the 
er()i)8 ;  had  not  stolen  from  each  other,  and  appeared  desirous  of  drying 
all  the  corn  that  was  not  needed  for  immediate  use.  But  the  Kiowas 
rode  into  their  fields  and  allowed  their  ponies  to  run  there.  After  it 
wa8  gone  they  wanted  to  help  the  Gomanches  to  eat  theirs. 

Many  of  the  Kiowas  are  very  much  dissatisfied  here.  They  appear 
to  have  no  higher  wish  than  to  roam  unmolested  on  the  plains,  and 
occasionally  make  a  raid  into  Texas  to  get  some  horses,  mules,  and  such 
other  things  as  they  may  find  and  want.  They  claim  that  the  United 
States  has  no  right  to  pen  them  up  on  this  small  tract  of  land,  only 
al)out  one  hundred  miles  square,  and  then  give  half  their  rations  of  pro- 
visions in  com,  feeding  them  as  the  white  people  do  their  horses  and 
mules.  If  they  had  a  soldier's  ration  of  beef,  flour,  cofiee,  sugar,  and  rice, 
1  think  it  would  go  far  towards  making  them  satined ;  without  it  I  think 
it  very  doubtful  about  their  remaining  here  very  long. 

It  may  be  that  nearly  all  the  Indians,  except  the  Kiowas,  will  remain 
here  with  their  present  ration.  But  it  is  doubtful.  They  complain 
bitterly  about  having  the  com  for  corn-meal  for  half  their  ratioi  i  of  bread- 
stuff, instead  of  having  it  all  in  flour.  The  com  or  meal  is  of  but  very 
Httle  service  to  them.  They  frequently  feed  a  portion  of  it  to  their 
ponies  around  the  commissary's  before  they  start  to  their  camps.  At 
theu*  camps  I  have  seen  where  they  have  been  feeding  their  ponies 
with  com.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  cpm-meal  that  has  been  issued 
to  them  since  I  came  has  been  damaged,  and  causes  diarrhea  if  they  eat 
it^  and  they  do  not  like  it  when  it  is  in  good  condition.  They  sometimes 
do  not  take  the  corn  from  the  commissary,  thinking  it  not  worth  carry- 
ing home.  The  balance  of  the  provisions  not  making  a  sufficient 
amount  of  food,  makes  it  necessary  to  spend  a  portion  of  their  time  in 
hunting.  The  less  time  they  spend  in  this  way  the  better  it  will  be  for 
them. 

All  the  breadstuffs  for  the  Indians,  employes,  and  troops  should  be 
TaiNed  here.  From  the  appearance  of  the  soil  and  vegetation,  wheat, 
com,  and  oatB  might  be  raised  in  abundance.  OnMedicine  Bluff  Creek 
I  think  there  should  be  a  good,  substantial  flouring-mill  erected,  with 
Huffieient  capacity  to  store  a  few  thousand  bushels  of  wheat.  By  rais- 
ing all  the  grain  here  that  is  necessary  to  be  used,  there  will  be  three 
important  points  gained: 

First.  It  will  be  teaching  the  Indians  practically  how  to  farm,  and 
practical  work  performed  by  horses  and  hands  is  an  important  item  in 
einlizing  the  Indian.  The  Gaddoesand  Wichitas  would  soon  raise  grain 
to  Hell,  and  the  government  should  pay  them  a  reasonable  compensation 
for  it. 

Second.  It  would  be  cheaper,  in  my  opinion,  for  the  government  to 
nii^e  and  manufacture  the  provisions  here  than  to  haul  it  so  far  as  it  has 
to  be  done  at  present.  If  this  is  as  good  an  agricultural  country  as  it 
api^ars  to  be,  it  can  be  raised  here  at  a  much  less  price ;  but  if  it  should 
t'08t  as  much  or  even  more,  which  is  no  ways  probable,  it  would  still  be 
Wtter  to  raise  it  here  on  account  of  other  advantages.  If  we  civilize 
the  Indian  we  must  associate  with  him,  and  in  that  association  should 
l)e  industrious  if  we  would  have  him  become  so. 

Third.  It  would  greatly  reduce  the  number  of  persons  necessary  to 
come  into  this  agency,  and  thus  lessen  the  ogiportunity  to  smuggle  spir- 
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itnoiis  liquors  into  the  country  and  trade  it  to  the  Indians  and  soldicis. 
Brevet  Major  General  Grierson,  the  commanding  officer  at  Fort  SilK 
near  this  place,  appears  to  be  very  vigilant  in  his  endeavors  to  prevfiit 
the  introduction  and  sale  of  this  pernicious  drink ;  but  with  our  com 
biued  watchfulness  and  care  there  is  occasionally  some  disposeil  of  to 
both  Indians  and  soldiers,  which  causes  a  great  liability  of  haviiifr  a 
disturbance ;  and  once  commenced,  we  know  not  when  or  how  it  will  eml. 

There  has  been  no  school  or  missionary  labor  among  any  of  the  Indi- 
ans of  this  agency  during  the  past  year.  Several  of  the  chiefe  are  de«r- 
ous  of  having  a  school  for  their  children,  and  some  of  them  have  ex 
pressed  a  wish  to  have  some  white  women  among  them  to  teach  their 
squaws  the  arts  of  civilized  life.  1  have  contracted  with  certain  parties 
to  inclose  nearly  all  the  land  that  ha«  been  plowed  with  a  post  and 
three-rail  fence ;  the  balance  of  it,  for  the  Caddoes,  is  to  be  a  tight  wonn- 
f(^ce  so  that  they  can  keep  hogs. 

I  think  there  should  be  a  nursery  started  here  iiext  spring  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Indians.  In  a  very  few  years,  with  the  blessing  of  a  kind 
Providence  resting  upon  our  labors,  we  could  have  all  the  peaches  that 
the  Indians  and  others  here  would  want  to  eat.  Apple-trees  would 
probably  do  well,  but  would  require  a  longer  time  to  become  fruitful 
The  Indians  appear  to  be  very  fond  of  sweet  fruit,  and  in  fact  of  sweets 
in  any  form.  A  bearing  orchard  of  fruit  would  go  far  towards  attaching 
them  to  their  homes,  and  would  be  a  strong  incentive  to  keep  them  per- 
manently there  instead  of  moving  their  lodges  and  roving  around  a* 
they  now  do.  Every  reasonable  effort  should  be  made  to  localize  the 
Indians,  and  create  a  desire  for  him  to  remain  on  and  take  care  of  his 
farm. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  send  pants  and  woolen  hose  here  for  the  Indi- 
ans.  They  almost  universally  cut  the  upper  part  of  the  pants  oflf,  and 
either  throw  them  away  or  use  them  for  some  other  purpose,  reserviii? 
only  the  lower  part  tor  leggins.  Two  yards  of  cloth  would  do  them  as 
much  good  as  a  pair  of  pants.  The  woolen  hose  are  generally  worn 
without  moccasins  until  holes  are  worn  into  them  and  then  thrown  away. 
Sometimes  they  are  cast  off  before  they  are  worn  even  that  much.  The 
flannel  that  has  just  been  issued  to  them  will  be  of  but  little  seiirice, 
being  very  thin  and  poor.  The  shirts  were  generally  of  good  material 
but  too  short ;  as  they  do  not  wear  pants  their  shirts  should  be  longer 
than  they  are  usually  made.  The  calico  and  muslin  were  both  good 
and  serviceable.  Appended  please  find  estimate  of  goods  for  the  In- 
dians. 

Brevet  Major  General  Grierson  appears  to  have  an  abiding  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  the  Indians,  and  cordially  lends  a  helping  hand  in  car- 
rying out  my  plans  and  arrangements  in  connection  with  the  Indism 
affairs.  If  the  standing  of  an  officer  be  estimated  on  the  basis  that  he 
is  the  greatest  general  who  conquers  the  most  with  expending  the  lea«t 
amount  of  blood  and  treasure,  I  think  the  commanding  officer  here  will 
rank  high,  for  I  feel  confident  that  it  is  his  wish  and  intention  to  use  all 
his  influence  and  authority  to  subdue  the  wild  and  ferocious  nature  of 
the  savage,  without  coming  into  hostile  collision  with  him,  unless  some 
great  emergency  should  arise  in  w^hich  he  would  consider  that  carnal 
weapons  were  absolutely  necessary.  He  evidently  would  much  prefer 
to  lead  than  to  attempt  to  drive  the  aborigines  into  civilization. 
Very  respectfully, 

LAimiE  TATUM, 
United  States  Indian  AgenU 

Enoch  Hoag, 

Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs, 
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No.  122. 

Office  Superintendent  Indian  Affairs, 

Lawrencej  Kansas^  Tenth  months  llth^  1869. 

Sib:  Beferriog  to  office  letter  of  August  20  last,  instructing  me  to  take 
immediate  steps  to  ascertain  the  wishes  of  the  Indians  (Osages)  in  regard 
to  said  treaty,  and  their  views  on  the  question  of  removal,  ajid  to 
eudeavor  to  have  my  report  express  the  uninfluenced  wishes  of  the 
ludians  on  these  subjects,  I  respectfully  submit  the  following  report : 

This  tribe  being  situated  at  so  great  a  distance,  I  deferred  entering 
u])on  this  duty  until  I  should  proceed  to  make  their  fall  payment.  On 
the  23d  ultimo,  I  entered  upon  this  service,  taking  with  me  Jonathan 
Kichards  as  special  clerk,  Isaac  T.  Gibson,  then  on  his  way  to  assume 
the  duties  of  the  agency,  and  Agent  Snow.  On  the  evening  of  the  26th 
we  arrived  at  the  council  grounds  of  said  tribe,  and  found  nearly  the 
whole  nation  assembled,  having  been  previously  notified  of  our  coming. 
Their  roll  was  correctly  revised,  showing  an  increase,  amounting,  in  the 
aggregate,  to  four  thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty-one  souls.  A  council 
wsus  called,  and  at  10  a.  m.  they  all  convened  to  hear  what  might  be  said 
to  them.  After  advising  and  counseling  with  them  in  relation  to  their 
past  mode  of  life,  and  the  poverty  and  wretchedness  resulting  therefrom, 
and  laying  before  them  the  great  lal>or  the  government  is  engaged  in  to 
advance  them  in  a  better  and  higher  life— holding  up  to  them  the  import- 
ance of  education,  and  manual  and  industrial  labor,  through  which  they 
might  possess  themselves  of  all  the  comforts  and  enjoyments  of  their 
white  brethren — I  informed  them  that  they  signed  a  treaty  last  year 
whereby  they  sold  their  country  for  $1,600,000,  and  were  to  receive 
^{)5,000  annually ;  a  part  for  education,  a  part  for  national  and  indus- 
trial purposes,  and  $75,000  for  annuity.  I  said  to  them  that  their  "  Great 
Father"  had  written  me  that  he  had  heard  they  were  dissatisfied  with 
their  treaty,  and  had  directed  me  to  ask  them  if  that  was  so ;  and  if  it 
was  so,  he  desired  to  know  the  reason  why  they  were  dissatisfied ;  and 
that  I  wanted  them  to  tell  me  their  own  words,  and  I  would  tell  the  same 
to  their  "Great  Father:"  that  1  did  not  want  them  to  understand  that  I 
was  either  in  favor  of  tne  treaty  or  opposed  to  it  5  that  I  wanted  them 
to  be  honest  with  me,  and  tell  me  their  own  feelings.  Their  principal 
chief  replied  that  their  minds  were  scattered ;  that  they  would  have  to 
eoansel  together,  and  would  reply  to  me  at  2  o'clock.} 

At  the  time  appointed  they  again  assembled,  and  told  me  they  had 
<4elected  two  of^their  councilors  to  inform  me  in  relation  to  my  inquiries. 
The  greater  part  of  the  afternoon  was  occupied  in  the  full  expression  of 
their  views  of  the  treaty^  and  6x)m  my  information,  based  upon  such 
tree  and  full  expression  given  by  the  two  councilors,  as  well  as  by  others, 
it  is  my  judgment  that  the  larger  portion  of  the  tribe  would  prefer  the 
treaty  should  not  be  ratified.  This  opposition,  however,  arises  more 
from  a  feeling  that,  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  they  do  not  receive  so 
ninch  for  their  land  as  they  think  they  ought  to,  than  from  any  improper 
iuHaenoes  brought  to  bear  upon  them  by  the  commissioners.  They 
Atate  that  they  were  told  by  the  commissioners  that  their  lands  would 
l)e  overrun  by  settlers,  and  that  they  would  eventually  be  obliged  to 
jdve  it  up  to  tJiem,  that  they  could  not  live  with  the  white  man.  They 
regard  such  conclusion  by  our  government  as  "bad  words.''  Another 
IK)iiit  that  had  given  them  uneasiness  was  an  impression  they  had  im- 
l)ibed  from  some  source  that  the  commissioners,  who  they  had  supposed 
were  authorized  by  fhe  government,  had  been  sent  by  a  railroad  com- 
I^wy.    After  being  set  right  on  that  point,  their  principal  opposition 
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was  from  the  price  received  for  their  l^nds.  They  state,  however,  that 
whether  their  pending  treaty  be  ratified  or  not,  they  are  anxious  to  sell 
their  lands  and  remove  to  the  Indian  country. 

For  a  more  full  report  of  their  remarks  upon  the  occasion,  I  inelo^ 
herewith  an  article  by  a  correspondent  of  the  Kansas  State  Jonraal, 
which  is,  in  the  main,  correct. 
AIL  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 
Eespectfuliy, 

ENOCH  HOAG, 
Superintendent  of  Indian  Affain. 
Hon.  £.  S.  Parker, 

Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


No.  123. 


Headquarters  Southern  Indian  District, 

Camp  Wichitaj  Indian  Territory^  June  3(>,  1869. 

Sir:  In  closing  my  duties,  directed  by  your  order,  (No.  4,  of  August 
10, 1868,)  pertaining  to  Indians,  I  herewith  respectfully  submit  the  iA- 
lowing  report : 

By  virtue  of  that  order  I  was  assigned  to  the  control  of  such  Indiaiuk 
soutii  of  Kansas  and  east  of  New  Mexico,  as  were  not  really  under  charge 
of  the  Literior  Department,  nor  claimed,  on  account  of  their  hostile 
character,  as  subject  to  the  authority  of  the  commander  of  the  military 
department  in  which  they  chanced  to  be,  leaving  but  little  clearly  defined 
in  the  boundary  of  my  duties. 

I  received  my  orders  September  2,  and  before  the  10th,  the  eariieet 
period  that  I  could  enter  upon  my  duties,  the  Chey^anes  with  the  Ara 
pahoes  were  at  war,  while  aU  but  a  small  band  of  the  Kiowaa  and  many 
of  the  Comanches  were  so  closely  in  sympathy  with  them  as  to  give  the 
impression  that  they  were  hostile  also. 

From  this  can  clearly  be  seen  how  my  duties  might  become  comph- 
cated,  for  whatever  may  have  been  the  intention  of  my  order  of  assign- 
ment, being  entirely  without  military  authority,  while  overshadowed  by 
it,  I  found  myself  pressed  from  both  sides,  with  the  ^gle  way  of  pur- 
suing a  straighttbrward  course,  clear  of  both. 

I  first  visited  the  Kiowas,  the  Apaches,  and  a  small  baud  of  Coman- 
ches, (Yampareekas,)  numbering  in  all  about  nineteen  huudnnl.  at  Fort 
Lamed,  Kansas,  on  the  20th  of  September,  and  at  a  council  held  with 
them,  General  Sheridan  being  present,  it  was  arranged  for  them  to  come 
upon  their  reservation  near  Fort  Cobb,  and  remain  there.  General  Sher 
idAU  agreed  to  ration  them  for  their  journey,  and  as  it  would  take  tea 
days  to  get  the  rations  ready,  the  Indians  were  sent  to  hunt  bull'alo  for 
that  period.  Before  the  expiration  of  the  ten  days,  the  Arapahoes  and 
Cheyennes  had  broken  out  all  along  the  Smoky  Hill,  and  iearing  tliat 
their  own  pacific  intentions  might  be  misunderstood,  the  Indimis  I  had 
met  did  not  return  for  their  rations,  but  kept  directly  on  for  their  reser- 
vation, reaching  here  the  last  of  October.  This  led  many  tobelie\*e  that 
the  Kiowas  were  at  war,  which  was  not  the  case,  except  in  Texas,  which 
will  be  further  alluded  to. 

Owing  to  the  urgent  need  for  troops,  no  escort  could  be  famished  m«* 
necessitating  the  long  and  tedious  journey  via  Forts  Gibaon  autid  As- 
buckle.    I  reached  Fort  Cobb  November'  8,  and  found  there  awaitiiif 
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me  two  companies  of  troops  under  Lieutenant  J.  T.  Lee,  Tenth  Cavalry, 
about  seven  hundred  Conianches,  and  all  of  the  Caddoes,  Wichitas, 
and  affiliated  bands,  in  all  about  seventeen  hundred  souls. 

These  people  I  found  without  any  agent  or  person  to  direct  them,  but. 
qniet  and  inofft  nsive,  ready  to  obey  and  anxious  to  be  assisted.  I  found 
a  letter  awating  me  fi'om  their  proper  agent,  Shanklin,  asking  me  to 
extend  my  control  over  them  and  feed  them  for  the  winter,  as  they  were 
destitute  and  the  Interior  Department  unprepared  to  assist  them. 

Delegations  from  all  the  Indians  on  the  plains  commenced  arriving 
about  this  time,  including  several  from  the  Arapahoes  and  Cheyennes. 
They  were  all  anxious  for  peace  at  Fort  Cobb,  but  the  Kiowas  and  Co- 
manches  claimed  the  right  to  make  war  in  Texas,  and  the  Cheyennes  in 
Kansas.  The  Arapahoes  from  the  first  asked  for  peaee  unconditional, 
aud  their  conduct  since  has  convinced  me  of  their  sincerity* 

It  was  not  contemplated  that  the  moneys  ($50,000)  piuiced  in  m^ 
hands  should  be  used  for  subsisting  the  Indians  of  my  charge,  nor  was 
the  amount  sufficient  for  such  a  purpose,  but  it  was  at  once  evident  that 
this  came  within  the  sphere  of  my  duties,  and  was,  in  fact,  paramount 
and  precedentary  to  everything  else.  I  therefore,  at  the  urgent  solicit- 
ation of  the  department  commander,  with  the  assurance  of  all  the  assist- 
ance at  his  command,  and  trusting  implicitly  in  the  good  faith  of  Con- 
gress to  make  early  provisions  for  their  future  wants,  undertook  the 
work,  including  the  subsisting  of  the  Caddoes,  Wichitas,  and  affiliated 
hands,  and  have  continued  to  do  so  until  the  present  time,  a  period  of 
eig^ht  months,  receiving  no  assistance  whatever  from  either  source, 
except  fifteen  days'  supplies  from  the  Subsistence  Department  on  first 
arri\ing  at  Fort  Cobb,  aud  one  hundred  beef-cattle,  bought  by  the  same 
department,  for  the  Arapahoes  in  April  last.  Before  my  arrival  I  had 
asked  that  a  discreet  officer  be  sent  to  Cobb,  giving  out  to  all  the 
Indians  the  pacific  character  of  my  mission,  warning  them  of  the  war 
they  were  engaged  in,  and  urging  all  peaceably  disposed  to  come  to 
Cobb,  where  food  would  be  provided  and  peace  and  safety  insured 
to  them.  Captain  Henry  E.  Alvord,  Tenth  Cavalry,  was  assigned  to 
this  daty,  and  had  performed  it,  as  he  continued  to  do  afterward,  with 
remarkable  ability  and  zeal.  My  first  duty  was  in  providing  food,  which 
vas  done  quite  to  my  satisfaction,  in  securing  beef  at  three  cents  per 
pound  net,  and  an  entire  ration  for  eight  cents.  My  arrangements,  that 
at  that  time  seemed  quite  satisfactory,  for  providing  breadstuff's,  were 
Habnequently  considerably  interrupted  by  the  extraordinary  demands 
incident  to  the  wants  of  a  large  military  cotnmand,  afterward  wintering 
at  Cobb,  not  anticipated,  but  a  substantial  ration  of  beef  and  breadstuff's, 
tlie  latter  sometimes  reduced,  has  been  provided  ftom  the  day  of  my 
arrival  at  Cobb  to  the  present.  The  ration  to  adopt  I  found  very  diffi- 
cult to  determine,  and  could  do  so  only  by  experiment.  The  Indians  I 
found  had  been  greatly  exaggerated  in  numbers  in  all  previous  issues, 
and  on  my  arrival  were  rated  at  fully  double  their  real  numbers.  There 
luul  been  a  custom,  also,'  of  ginng  about  equal  quantities  to  each  chief 
f»r  his  iieople  without  much  regard  to  their  numbers ;  also,  as  issues 
had  been  made  at  long  intervals,  they  had  learned  to  expect  quantities 
'^uch  that  when  a  week's  rations  were  given  them  based  upon  actual 
fount,  and  a  chief  of  forty  followers,  he  wa«  always  disappointed,  usu- 
aUy  angry,  and  always  giving  annoyance,  which  had  to  be  endured  at 
the  mk  of  revolt.  This  matter  continued  until  the  approach  of  General 
«%eridan'8  command,  the  Indians  being  often  imperious  and  offensive  in 
their  demands:  and  had  his  troops  not  come  into  the  country,  nor  the 
garrison  of  Cobb  considerably  increased,  I  would  not  have  i*emained. 
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One  small  band  of  Kiowas,  soon  after  my  arrival,  on  seeing  what  they 
were  entitled  to,  after  many  angry  and'oftensive  demonstrations  actually 
left  it  and  went  to  the  plains,  and  have  never  been  in  since. 

After  gi*eat  peri>lexity  I  settled  upon  the  following  allowance  to  one 
hundred  rations,  viz :  150  pounds  of  beef,  75  pounds  of  corn-meal,  25 
pounds  of  flour,  4  pounds  of  sugar,  2  pounds  of  cofiee,  1  pound  of  soap, 
1  pound  of  salt.  In  midwinter,  when  the  beef  was  poor,  I  found  it 
necessary  to  increase  the  beef  to  2J  ])ounds  per  ration.  I  lind  great 
Avastefulness  among  them  in  meat,  o^ving  to  the  fact  that  they  have 
always  lived  upon  the  buffalo,  yielding  an  almost  fabulous  supply.  The 
above  ration  gives  general  satisfaction,  except  the  article  of  meal,  which 
is  not  liked  by  any  of  the  Indians,  and  where  it  cannot  be  furnished 
for  less  than  half  the  cost  of  flour  I  would  recommend,  on  account  of  its 
less  nutritious  qualities,  that  it  be  substituted  by  that  article.  Sugar 
and  coffee  in  about  the  quantities  now  issued  should  be  continued,  and 
no  attempt  at  discontinuing  them  could  be  made  jprithout  jeopardizing 
all  that  has  been  so  far  accomplished.  On  my  arrival  I  informed  these 
people  that  my  efforts  Avere  the  beginning  of  a  permanent  work  for 
their  localization  and  enduring  benefit.  Every  act  and  word  of  mine 
has  been  with  this  idea,  and  they  have  learned  to  believe  it.  The  ration 
to  them  is  not  merely  subsistence,  but  a  kind  of  subsidy,  given  in  hen 
of  the  ample  supply  they  can  get  by  the  chase ;  and  sugar  and  coffee  is 
one  of  the  conditions  which  has  been  excepted.  They  say  without  it 
their  natural  food  is  better  for  them  than  ours,  and  to  withhold  it  now 
would  be  an  attempt  at  bad  faith  on  our  part,  endangering  much,  only 
to  be  yielded,  when  by  doing  so  they  would  accuse  us  of  weakness. 
They  prize  these  articles  more  than  everything  else  given  them,  and 
would  readily  barter  away  a  barrel  of  flour  for  a  few  pounds  of  sugar. 
I  informed  the  Commissary  General  of  this  when  in  Washington,  but 
he  has  made  no  provision  for  it  in  the  new  arrangement  for  snl>sistiug 
them.  The  matter  of  food  is  so  strong  a  power  over  the  Indian  that  it 
ought  and  eventually  must  be  controlled  fully  by  the  military  com- 
manders on  the  spot,  as  much  as  the  troops.  During  many  months  in 
the  spring,  summer,  and  autumn  but  little  beef  is  required,  the  buffalo 
affording  ample  meat,  which  they  greatly  prefer. 

MILITARY  OPERATIONS. 

I  was  at  first  instructed  that  Cobb  and  the  adjacent  reservation  was 
not  to  be  made  the  theater  of  military  operations,  but  if  possible  they 
would  be  confined  to  the  adjacent  country,  leaving  within  the  air 
of  peiice  and  an  invitation  to  all  desiring  it.  When  it  seemed  apparent 
that  all  the  Indians  over  whom  I  was  to  exercise  control  were  about  to 
go  to  war,  I  asked  to  have  the  direction  of  military  operations  in  my 
district.  I  received,  in  reply,  a  reiteration  of  my  first  instructions 
which  I  afterward  found  to  be  strictly  the  part  of  wisdom,  and  I  com- 
menced my  work  on  that  basis.  Soon  after  arriving  I  received  a  copy 
of  the  instructions  to  Major  General  Sheridan,  directing  him  to  pursue 
and  punish  the  Indians  that  had  depredated  in  Kansas,  even  into  the 
reservation  under  my  charge  and  to  Fort  Cobb  should  it  become  neces- 
sary. As  he  was  then  in  the  Indian  country  not  in  communication  with 
me,  but  in  pursuit  of  Indians  that  had  depredated  in  Kansas,  and  having 
made  extensive  preparations  and  being  fully  determined  upon  a  suc- 
cessful campaign,  with  full  authority  to  carry  it  even  into  my  campi  it 
became  imperative  that  I  should  not  bring  there  the  Indians'  that  bad 
been  at  war  in  Kansas,  proffering  an  apparent  security  while  inviting 
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nn  attack  upon  my  own  people  aijd  virtually  driving  to  the  plains  the 
Indians  actually  at  peaee,  and  setting  back  our  real  work  for  yeara. 
So,  when  on  the  28th  of  November,  Black  Kettle,  with  a  delegation  of  his 
people,  and  the  Arapahoes  came  to  Cobb  to  make  peace,  I  told  them  I 
h'Ml  not  the  power  to  make  peace,  and  for  the  reasons  here  given. 
Their  people  were  many  of  them  on  the  war-path,  and  after  duly 
explaining  to  them  all  that  related  to  their  situation,  I  advised  all  who 
really  wanted  peace  to  return  without  any  delay  to  their  camps,  to  call 
their  people  in  from  the  war-path,  and  to  avoid  the  threatening  war  by 
watchfulness,  but  not  to  come  to  Cobb  until  they  should  hear  from  me, 
I  then  explained  fully  the  intentions  of  the  government  in  preparing 
houses  for  them,  and  its  wish  for  4)eace  and  their  welfare.  They 
returned  to  their  camps  then  on  the  Washita,  about  eighty  miles  west 
of  Fort  Cobb,  and  the  next  morning  the  battle  under  General  Custer 
OLX?urred,  in  whii^h  Black  Kettle  was  killed.  These  people  expressed  id 
me  a  desire  for  war  mth  Kansas,  but  peace  at  Fort  Cobb,  leaving  the 
impression  that  they  Avished  peace  and  food  for  the  winter,  as  had  been 
^nted  the  two  previous  winters,  when  they  would  be  well  recruited' 
for  war  in  the  spring. 

The  battle  was  reiwrted  to  me  with  great  accuracy  by  the  Indians 
themselves  the  second  day  after  it  occurred.  There  were  a  few 
Comanches  and  Kiowas  in  the  attacked  camp,  and  a  few  took  pai*t  in 
the  battle  afterward,  but  these  people  did  not  generally  participate  in 
it.  Tlie  Arapahoes  also  were  but  partially  engaged,  they  losing  but 
two  men,  while  the  Comanches  lost  but  one.  The  Indians  who  were 
gathered  about  the  post  feared  a  combined  attack  firom  the  Arapahoes 
and  Cheyennes,  as  the  troops  that  fought  them  had  gone  out  of 'the 
country,  and  some  preparation  was  made  to  meet  it,  bnt  I  soon  learned 
that  after  coming  about  twenty  miles  east  they  had  turned  south.  The 
Indians  were  greatly  agitated  until  the  16th  of  December,  when  word 
came  that  a  large  command  was  moving  down  the  Washita,  and  about 
twenty  miles  away.  The  Kiowas  and  a  portion  of  the  Comanches  were 
camped  between  me  and  the  reported  force,  I  at  once  sent  through  a 
dispatch  saying  that  the  Indians  near  their  front  were  peaceable,  and 
on  their  proper  reservation  under  my  charge.  All  the  Indians,  except 
the  Kiowas,  at  once  removed  to  the  rear  of  the  post.  The  Kiowas,  on 
}<eeiug  my  messengers,  took  and  held  one  of  them  as  a  hostage,  while, 
atter  some  parleying,  they  permitted  the  other  to  pass.  They  then  went 
into  the  military  camp,  which  proved  to  be  General  Sheridan's.  The 
Indians  were  apprehensive  of  hostile  intefltions  and  were  themselves 
received  coldly,  the  officers  and  men  refusing  to  shake  hands.  Next 
morning  it  was  evident  the  ciimps  of  the  Kiowas  were  fleeing  to  the 
monntains,  wh,en  the  two  principal  chiefs  were  seized  and  held  for  the 
return  of  their  people,  who  commenced  returning  in  a  few  days,  but  it 
wa«  six  weekH  before  the  larger  part  came  in. 

Dnriug  the  period  General  Sheridan  remained  in  the  country,  from 
December  20  to  the  last  of  March,  he  assumed  the  chief  direction 
»f  alTairs,  giving  me  ample  opportunity  for  preparation  for  farming. 
The  (3heyennes  and  Arapahoes  entered  into  negotiations  with  him  for 
lieace,  promising  to  come  in  soon  after  his  arrival,  and  hostilities  were 
then  suspended.  These  promises  were  renewed  almost  daily,  without 
the  arrival  of  more  than  negotiating  parties  while  he  remained,  except 
in  February,  when  "  Little  Eaven."  with  some  sixty  lodges  of  the  Arapa- 
hoes, came  in.  About  the  1st  of  April  one  hundred  more  lodges  came 
in.  These  all  moved  to  Camp  Supply  about  the  last  of  the  month, 
being  joined  on  their  way  with  all  the  rest  of  their  people,  (thirty 
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lodges,)  except  one  lodge.  They  are  now  supposed  to  be  on  their  reser- 
vation. Also,  in  April,  some  seventy  lodges  0f  the  Cheyennes  came  in 
very  timidly,  but  not  receiving  any  annuities  thirty  lodges  went  away 
in  daylight  to  the  plains.  On  the  23d  of  that  month  the  Arapalioes, 
with  the  remaining  party  lodges  of  Cheyennes,  started  for  Camp  Supply. 
The  second  day  after  a  discussion  arose  among  the  Cheyennes  whether 
or  not  they  would  go,  delaying  the  movement  two  days,  when  one  of  the 
5'oung  men  who  did  not  want  to  go,  to  settle  the  matter  deliberately, 
shot  a  teamster,  when,  as  he  wish^,  all  the  Cheyennes  stampeded  and 
went  to  the- plains.  Some  of  them  have  since  gone  in  at  Camp  Supply, 
but  I  have  but  little  definite  knowledge  of  their  late  movements.  I  (lo 
not  believe  they  will  go  on  the  wgr  path  this  season,  but  that  they  will 
eventually  go  to  their  reservation  and  stay  there.  They  do  not  like 
their  reservation,  and  have  but  little  confidence  in  our  good  intentions 
toward  them,  and  have  much  to  relate  in  supi)ort  of  their  opinion.  It 
will  take  many  years  of  just  and  kind  treatm^t  to  overcome  this 
apprehension. 

THE  RESERVATIONS. 

The  reservation  assigned  the  Kiowas  and  Comanches  embraces  one 
of  the  finest  portions  of  the  country,  abundantly  watered  by  many  fresh 
streams  and  living  springs,  has  a  large  amount  of  the  richest  bottom 
land,  and  a  climate  unsurpassed,  while  the  wild  grasses  are  green  the 
entire  winter.  There  is  situated  on  this  reservation  the  Caddoes,  Wi- 
chita's and  affiliated  bands,  a  much  neglected  but  deserving  relic  of  sev- 
eral tribes.  They  are  agriculturists  and  can  soon  be  made  self-support 
ing,  while  they  have  long  since  given  up  war.  l^he  reservation  set  aside 
for  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes  is  all  covered  with  good  buflFaloaml 
mesquit  grass,  buthas  little  timber  and  very  little  i)ermanent  fresh  water. 
It  embraces  the  salt  plains,  and  its  large  streams  are  salty  and  unfit  for 
use.  The  Indians  object  to  it,  and  it  is  somewhat  doubtful  if  it  will 
prove  suitable  for  a  reservation. 

WHAT  HAS  BEEN  DONE. 

It  was  early  found  that  nearly  all  the  funds  in  my  hands  would  here- 
quired  foj  food.  This  I  very  much  regretted,  as  with  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars I  could  have  opened  and  fenced  all  the  lauds  ever  nee<led  for  tlie 
wants  of  the  Indians,  built  good  houses  for  all  the  chiefs  and  principal 
men,  and  school-houses  for  all  their  wants  not  provided  by  treaty,  planted 
fruit  trees,  and,  in  fact,  done  all  that  was  essential  for  a  permanent  be- 
ginning on  both  reservations.  As  it  is,  I  have  twelve  hundred  aere> 
broken,  with  contracts  for  fencing  it  all;  have  three  hundred  acivs 
planted  in  corn;  over  a  hundred  patches,  from  a  few  nxls  to  ten  acres 
each,  started  for  Indians  as  gardens,  tended  by  their  own  hands,  and  as 
cleanly  kept  as  the  best  gardens  in  Ohio ;  have  built  a  few  substantial 
houses  for  chiefs,  and  have  fully  established  confidence  in  the  good  in- 
tentions of  the  goveniment ;  have  secured  the  interest  of  all  in  farmingt 
while  very  many  actually  take  hold  with  their  hands.  The  season  is  prov- 
ing the  most  auspicious  possible,  the  gardens  are  certainly  wonderful  for 
Indians  just  beginning,  and  they  come  to  the  post  with  marketing  even 
day.  They  no  longer  speak  of  going  away  only  for  hunting ;  and,  in  turn 
ing  over  my  work,  I  feel  that  the  past  eight  months  has  comoaencetl 
what,  with  proper  management,  cannot  faU  to  bear  fruit ;  we  had  to  ex 
temporize  farmers  out  of  men  at  hand,  and  in  some  cases  give  tbem  an 
interest  in  the  crop. 
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SUPPLIES. 


By  placing  the  Indian  on  prescribed  reservations  we  bave  assumed 
the  obligation  to  feed  him  until  we  teach  him  to  feed  himself  in  a  new  way. 
of  the  Army.  Next  year  his  breadstulfs  can  be  raised  here,  but  the  beef 
Ilecau  be  lK*st  fed,  and  most  cheaply,  through  the  Subsistence  Department 
inii8t  come  from  Texas,  costing  but  a  few  cents  per  pound ;  a  little  sugar 
and  coffee  should  be  given  him,  as  well  as  a  little  soap  and  salt. 

The  feeding  of  Indians  here  the  eight  months  before  my  arrival  was 
made  a  matter  of  grand  speculation,  amounting  to  fraud.  An  investi- 
iration  of  the  matter  shows  that  the  United  States  paid  sonoe  six  times 
what  the  8er\ice  wa«  worth,  and,  unfortunately,  much  of  this  came  from 
what  was  intended  for  the  Indian's  benefit  in  other  ways. 

DEPREDATIONS  IN  TEXAS. 

Here  lies  the  mos^  unsatisfactory  portion  of  our  work.  The  Goman- 
ehe8  claim  truly  that  they  never  ceded  away  Texas,  which  was  their 
oripiual  country,  and  that  they  therefore  have  a  right  to  make  war 
there.  From  its  earjiiest  settlement  they  have  raided  upon  it;  killing, 
(•aptaring,  and  stealing.  The  Medicine  Lodge  Creek  treaty  makes  them 
promise  to  stop  these  raids ;  but  they  have  not  stopped,  being  known  to 
have  gone  not  less  than  forty  times  since,  in  which  forty  or  fiftj'  people 
bave  been  killed,  and  as  many  women  and  children  captured,  and  thou- 
suids  of  horses  stolen ;  and  now  several  parties  are  there.  The  bands 
and  many  of  the  individuals  are  known  who  go.  In  the  winter  next 
atler  that  treaty  they  brought  away  in  the  coldest  weather  a  whole 
school  of  children,  most  of  them  freezing  to  death,  and  only  two  ever 
iieing  reclaimed.  Bnt  few  can  know  what  this  poor  unfortunate  people 
have  suffered  from  the  Indians  we  are  now  feeding  and  clothing  during 
the  pjist  ten  years,  and,  in  fact,  are  suffering  now.  When  the  large  force 
wa8  here  last  winter  I  requested  that  examples  might  be  made  of  the 
<Iuef  leaders  in  these  crimes,  and  that  the  many  stolen  horses  in  their 
lamps  might  be  returned  to  their  owners,  many  being  present  who  had 
ideutilie<l  large  numbers  of  the  horses.  I  was  given  assurance  that  this 
should  be  done,  but  it  was  thought  best  afterward  by  the  military  com- 
mander to  do  nothing  in  the  matter.  All  the  correspondence  respecting. 
it  is  herewith  inclosed.  Until  we  dictate  our  own  terms  these  outrages 
will  continue.  I  was  told  also  that  the  troops  stationed  here  would  be 
ample  to  check  and  punish  such  conduct,  and  that  my  wishes  with 
^H'ATil  to  it  would  be  respected,  and  therefore  told  these  people  re- 
|>eiitedly  that  they  would  be  followed  into  Texas,  and  certainly  punished 
if  they  persisted  in  going  there.  I  have  urged  upon  the  military  com- 
mander here  the  necessity  of  activity  in  endeavoring  to  suppress  and 
punish  for  the  continuance  of  these  raids ;  but  nothing  ha«  been  done,  and 
baving  no  military  authority,  I  have  only  to  see  my  warnings  laughed 
J*t.  I  hope  yet  to  have  the  opportunity  of  carrying  out  my  purpose,  for 
ontil  this  Texas  business  is  corrected  we  are  almost  parties  to  the  out- 
raijes. 

CENSUS  OF  INDIANS. 

« 

It  is  very  difficult  to  arrive  at  the  accurate  number  of  these  people, 
hut  it  is  quite  certain  that  there  are  not  half  as  many  as  are  supposed. 
Thosi*  belonging  to  this  district  number  about  as  follows,  viz: 

(^omanebes  on  the  reservation 916 

Comaaches  not  on  the  reservation,  about 1,500 
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Kiowas  on  the  reservation 1,000 

Apaches  on  the  reservation .• 2si 

Caddoes  on  the  reservation 2H4 

Wichitas  and  affiliated  bands 7W» 

Arapahoes  on  their  reservation l,l.>s 

Cheyennes  not  on  their  reservation,  about 1,5(N» 

THE  RESERVATION  SYSTEM 

Is  all  that  is  left  for  the  Indian,  and  that  is  now  well  ]na\|gnrat«d. 
In  my  report  upon  this  subject  in  1866  is  the  following:  '^The  trueaml 
only  solution  of  the  Indian  question  is  to  place  him  on  reservations, 
where  white  men,  except  servants  of  the  government,  cannot  come: 
where  he  shall  be  taught  and  supported  as  a  ward  of  the  government, 
required  to  remain  there,  and  war  made  upon  him  if  he  goes  awav.' 
My  experience  fully  confirms  the  foregoing.  •  The  full  work  is  now  but 
half  done,  as  there  is  no  authority  for  chastising  him  if  he  leaves  hi* 
reservation,  and  in  consequence  he  goes  away  wandering  and  raiding 
when  he  chooses.  Unless  this  authority  is  given  the  plan  is  incomplete, 
and  our  progress  will  be  slow  and  uncertain ;  with  it,  and  a  faithful 
administration  of  duty  by  both  the  military  and  civil  agents  of  the  gov- 
ernment, a  few  years  will  suffice  to  close  up  the  Indian  troubles. 

INDIAN  AGENTS. 

There  were  three  agencies  within  the  limits  of  my  sphere  of  duties. 
The  agents  were  all  ordered  to  report  to  Fort  Cobb,  and  co-oi)er»te  with 
me  in  endeavoring  to  place  these  people  on  their  reservations.  Major 
Shauklin,  agent  for  the  Wichitas  and  affiliated  bands,  I  met  at  the 
Creek  agency,  going  out  of  the  country,  and  he  has  never  retmned, 
leaving  me  the  w^hole  care  of  his  people.  Colonel  Wynkoop,  agent  for 
the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes,  never  came  at  all,  while  Boone,  agent 
for  the  Kiowas  and  Comanches,  reported  in  December,  and  has  bet»n 
closely  attentive  to  his  duties  ever  since,  and  of  great  assistance.  The 
Indians  complain  loudly,  and  I  believe  with  much  reason,  that  the  gov- 
ernment is  not  persistent  in  anything  it  undertakes  for  them  ;  but,  after 
making  some  progress,  it  subsides,  until  what  is  already  done  is  lost  1 
assured  them,  from  the  first,  this  was  to  be  so  no  longer,  but  our  eifort< 
"would  be  uninterrupted.  As  the  time  approached  for  relinquishing  my 
personal  duties.  Congress  having  failed  to  change  the  Indina  senice,  I 
feared  that  all  I  had  told  the  Indians  would  also  prove  false ;  but  the 
action  of  the  President,  in  appointing  Quakers  as  agents,  and  their 
presence  already  at  their  post  of  duty,  has  fully  aiisured  me  that  the 
work  will  be  carried  on  efficiently  and  successfully.  They  have  taken 
hold  with  that  industry  and  practical  ability,  with  "their  known  probity, 
that  leaves  no  doubt  of  their  full  success  wherever  the  Indians  have 
been  brought  upon  reservations :  but  no  civil  agent  can  be  of  any 
use  until  this  is  accomplished.  The  pre^ious  system  has  been  a  bar- 
lesque  upon  the  government  and  a  swindle  upon  the  Indian. 

MONEY  ACCOUNTABILITY. 

I  this  day  resume  my  proper  military  duties,  and  below  is  a  full  8t»t^ 
ment  of  all  my  money  accountability.  I  received  $50,000  of  tie  sum 
to  be  expended  under  direction  of  the  lieutenant  general  of  the  army. 
Of  this  has  been  expended: 

For  food.. ., 141,250 

For  labor 3,  739 
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For  traveling  expenses $610 

For  needful  things  to  tite  Indians,  such  as  clothing,  medicine, 
implements,  and  two  houses  for  chiefs 4, 410 

Total 50, 000 


Leaving  nothing  on  hand.  My  accounts,  in  due  form,  have  been  for- 
warded to  the  Treasury  Department,  from  time  to  time,  as  they  became 
dne^  where  they  can  be  inspected. 

Knowing  the  limited  amount  of  fiinds  for  my  work,  I,  at  an  early  day, 
made  requisitions  on  Congress  for  what  appeared  necessar3%  and  also 
called  upon  the  Indian  Department  for  some  assistance  for  feeding  so 
large  a  number  of  Indians,  not  contemplated  as  a  part  of  my  duty. 
Not  a  cent,  however,  has  been  received  from  any  source,  except 
the  $50,000,  This  has  not  sufficed  to  feed  all  these  people  eight 
months.  I  was  notified  in  December,  by  the  lieutenant  general,  that 
the  military  authorities  had  been  directed  to  feed  the  Indians  after  my 
funds  were  exhausted ;  but  General  Sheridan,  the  commander  of  the 
department,  informed  me,  when  he  left  the  Indian  country,  that  he  was 
anprepared  to  furnish  anything  but  beef.  I  therefore  called  ui)on  the 
military  authorities,  at  the  proper  time,  for  beef,  which  was  furnished ; 
but  I  was  infonned  that  they  were  paying  four  and  three-fourths  cents 
per  pound  for  it^  the  contract  price  for  troops,  while  I  could  get  it  on 
credit  for  three  and  one-half  cents ;  and  as  I  had  to  provide  the  bread 
ration  without  aid,  I  concluded  to  provide  the  beef  also,  with  the  above 
saving.  Tliere  is  at  this  date  an  indebtedness  of  fifty-six  thousand  one 
hundred  and  six  dollars  and  eighty-six  cents.  A  statement  in  detail 
i8  inelosed,  marked  B. 

The  attention  of  the  honorable  Secretarj'  of  the  Interior  was  called 
to  the  fact  of  this  long  interim  to  be  provided  for  when  I  was  in  Wash- 
ington recently,  and  1  understood  from  him  that  the  account  should  be 
promptly  paid.  Two  months,  however,  having  intervened  since  that 
time,  the  amounts  have  been  correspondingly  increased.  The  stores 
were  all  furnished  in  good  faith  and  at  reasonable  rates.  This  gives  on 
hand  at  present  some  two  months'  supply  for  the  Indians  here,  which 
will  not  more  than  meet  the  time  when  the  Subsistence  Department  is 
fully  prepared  to  feed  them. 

There  is  also  an  account  of  some  few  hundred  dollars  for  breaking 
unpaid,  but  the  agent  has  taken  charge  of  all  this  work  and  will  make 
re([ui8ition8  for  money  to  pay  it. 

OTHER  INDIANS. 

A  few  lodges  of  the  Apache  Indians  of  New  Mexico  are  on  their  way 
to  join  the  Indians  here  and  live  upon  this  reservation.  They  say  the 
troops  have  been  so  active  there  the  past  year  they  don't  care  to  live 
in  New  Mexico  any  longer.  I  have  sent  them  word  to  come  in.  There 
is  yet  quite  a  strip  of  unapi)ropriatcd  country  between  the  two  reserva- 
tions, with  much  good  land,  sufficient  for  all  the  tribes  in  Kansas,  and 
1  would  recommend  that  they  eventually  be  brought  down  to  this  coun- 
try. The  semi-civilized  Indians  now  hold  more  than  ten  times  the  amount 
of  good  land  they  can  ever  cultivate  or  use  in  any  way.  It  is  time  the 
j«ubject  of  restricting  their  domain  be  wisely  considered  before  it  be- 
comes involved  in  unprincipled  schemes  for  personal  enrichment.  A 
large  jiortion  of  these  people  are  ready  for  citizenship,  and  it  is  only 
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from  selfish  reasons  that  they  object.  Many  of  the  leading  x>^pl^  ^ave 
no  trace  of  Indian  blood,  have  blue  eyes,  light  hair,  are  fairly  edncdt«d, 
and  only  call  themselves  Indians  for  the  privileges  it  affords. 

My  duties  have  been  the  most  arduous  and  vexatious  possible,  but  I 
have  given  the  matter  my  closest  attention  and  study  from  the  first, 
having  been  but  once  absent  from  the  country  a  few  days  on  business. 
I  had,  for  a  few  weeks,  the  assistance  of  two  companies  of  troops,  bm 
since  that  time  have  had  only  a  giuird  of  ten  men,  with  the  express  re- 
striction that  they  should  do  no  manner  of  work.  Various  ser\i«es,  such 
as  an  indigent  emigrant  when  traveling  through  the  country  reasonably 
expects  at  a  frontier  post,  have  been  denied  me.  The  accompanying; 
paper  marked  D  shows  the  character  of  theise  refusals.  The  seniee 
requested  was  for  building  a  road,  indispensable  to  myself  and  almost 
equally  necessary  for  troops.  Its  refusal  caused  quite  an  outlay  of  the 
meager  fimds  at  my  disposal. 

My  work  has  been  single-handed  from  the  first,  except  the  efficient 
aid  rendered  by  my  disbursing  officer,  Captain  Charles  G.  Penney, 
United  States  Army,  the  agent,  Boone,  the  good  will  of  the  country, 
and  the  confidence  of  the  Indians. 

In  November,  1868, 1  addressed  an  invitation  to  the  Indian  commis- 
sion of  New  York,  of  which  Peter  Cooper  is  president,  to  send  one  of 
their  number  to  this  reservation,  and  study  here  face  to  face  with  the 
wild  Indian  how  best  to  labor  for  his  beiiefit.  In  res]K)nBe,  Mr.  Vin- 
cent Colyer,  superintendent  of  the  Cooper  Institute,  came  to  this  coun- 
try, remaining  with  me  two  weeks  in  April,  then  went  overland  to  New 
Mexico  to  visit  the  Navajo  and  other  Indians  there.  From  the  earnest 
interest  he  took  in  everything,  representing,  aa  he  did,  a  iwwerfnl  com- 
munity, and  other  assurances  from  equally  respectable  sources,  with  the 
appointment  by  the  government  of  good  men  who  will  act  and  advise 
for  the  Indian  from  charitable  motives,  I  am  confident  that  the  people 
of  the  country  are  now  ready  to  take  in  hand  the  Indians,  to  place  them 
where  they  can  be  controlled,  justly  treated,  their  children  educated, 
and  eventually  be  absorbed  as  a  part  of  the  nation.  No  more  theories 
or  experiments  are  needed,  but  an  honest  administration  of  the  benefits 
granted  by  Congress,  and  honest  industry  in  farming  and  teaching, 
with  the  wholesome  example  of  Christian  morality  on  the  reservations, 
and  the  most  absolute  coercion  outside  of  them. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  B.  HAZEN, 
Col  Sixth  Infantry,  BvH  Maj.  Qeril  U.  &  A. 

General  W.  T.  Sherman, 

Commandifig  Army  of  the  United  States. 


SOUTHERN  SUPERINTENDENOY. 

No.  124. 

Office  Superintendent  Indian  Affairs, 

Southern  Superintendency,  August  1, 1809. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  this  my  second  annual  report  of  the 
condition  of  affiiirs  within  this  superintendency,  embracing  the  follow- 
ing tribes,  to  wit :  Cherokees,  Creeks,  Chocktaw,  Chickasaws,  Semi- 
noles,  and  until  recently,  the  Wichitas  and  affiliated  bands. 
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The  five  tribes  first  uientioned  being  foremost  of  the  civilized  Indians ; 
huving  long  since  abandoned  the  chase,  and  the  incidental  habits  and 
customs  of  the  wild  tribes,  and  for  the  most  part  following  agriculture 
and  stock-raising  for  a  livelihood ;  under  good  Christian  influences,  rich 
aud  powerful,  and  occupying  as  their  homes  a  section  of  country  infe- 
rior to  none  in  richness  of  soil,  supplies  of  wood  and  water,  mineral  de- 
posits, and  salubrity  of  climate,  a  deep  and  peculiar  interest  attaches  to 
all  that  concerns  them  in  the  revolution  now  taking  pla<^  in  the  Indian 
l)dlicy  of  the  government. 

Their  country  is  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  States  peopled  with 
whites  full  of  the  enthusiam  peculiar  to  western  life,  and  energetic  in 
their  efforts  to  develop  the  resources  of  their  own  and  neighboring 
States,  by  the  prosecution  of  such  works  of  internal  improvements  as 
will  best  accomplish  the  end  desired,  servitors  of  civilization  demand- 
iiijj  production  from  every  available  acre  of  land ;  and  not  long  can  a 
section  of  country  of  such  magnitude,  and  so  rich  in  all  its  resources, 
be  held  from  their  grasp.  While  the  demands  of  civilization  merit  and 
should  have  the  attention  of  government,  justice  to  tJie  Indian^  and  the 
jjood  faith  and  honor  of  the  nation,  should  ever  be  kept  in  view. 

GHEBOKEES. 

From  this  agency  no  I'eport  has  been  received,  in  consequence  of 
which  tact  I  cannot  present  such  tables  of  statistics  as  usually  accom- 
imuy  this  report. 

From  personal  observation,  and  frequent  intercourse  with  these  peo- 
ple and  their  leading  men,  I  can  say  that  the  tribe  is  making  commend- 
able progress  in  civilization.  Farms  are  being  enlarged,  and  worked 
upon  more  intelligent  principles  than  heretofore ;  their  schools  are  lib- 
erally sustained  by  the  nation,  and  the  average  attendance  larger,  and 
progress  of  the  scholars  more  marked,  than  during  any  year  since  the 
close  of  the  war.  During  the  last  session  of  Congress  efforts  were  made 
to  secure  the  ratification  of  a  treaty  supplemental  to  the  treaty  of  1866, 
by  which  the  United  States  would  have  secured  the  possession  of  large 
aud  valuable  tracts  of  country  to  the  south  of  Kansas,  and  many  ques- 
tions of  lojig  standing  between  the  government  and  the  Cherokees  have 
been  definitely  settled.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  determination  was 
reached  in  the  matter,  and  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  a  more  satisfac- 
tory conelnsion  will  attend  the  labors  of  the  coming  session. 

Kfibrts  were  made  during  the  past  winter  to  reconcile  the  differences 
hetetofore  existing,  and  once  more  unite  the  two  sections  of  the  Cher- 
okee nation  known  as  the  Eastern  and  Western  Cherokees,  and  such 
efforts  were  in  a  measure  successful. 

Various  meetings  of  the  delegations  from  the  two  sections  were  held 
at  my  suggestion,  at  which  a  free  interchange  of  opinion  was  had  rela- 
tive to  the  matters  of  difference  between  them,  and  plans  of  union  dis- 
(ussed,  aud  a  better  condition  of  feeling  and  more  perfect  understand- 
ing each  of  the  other  resulted  therefrom.  On  several  occasions  I  called 
the  attention  of  the  department,  and  desire  again  to  do  so,  to  the  neces- 
sity of  either  providing  an  agent  for  the  !North  Carolina  Cherokees  or 
flse  to  take  such  action  as  will  lead  to  their  removal  to  their  brothers 
in  the  West.    The  latter  course  I  think  most  advisable. 

Under  the  pro%i8ions  of  the  treaty  of  1866,  the  Cherokees  have  re- 
eeutly  made  compacts  with  several  of  the  tribes  of  Indians  now  or  re- 
wntly  residing  in  Kansas,  by  which  such  tribes  become  merged  into, 
and  become  a  part  of,  the  Cherokee  nation. 
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Where  such  consolidation  of  tribes  can  be  effected  without  any  com- 
pulsion on  the  part  of  government,  all  honest  encouragement  sbonldbe 
given,  care  being  had  that  injustice  is  not  done  the  weaker  party.  In 
such  manner  many  of  the  small  agencies  could  be  dispensed  with,  and  a 
vast  expense  saved  to  the  treasury. 

During  the  past  year  no  epidemic  has  prevailed  among  the  Cherokees. 
The  generul  health  has  been  good ;  peace  has  prevailed ;  the  seasons 
have  been  propitious,  and  a  bountiful  harvest  is  being  gathered. 

A  comparison  of  figures  funiished  in  the  report  of  Agent  Dunn,  with 
like  statements  for  the  years  preceding,  show  that  the  Creeks  are  ad- 
vancing. It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Agent  Dunn  could  not  have  forwarded 
the  statistics  of  education  with  his  report,  as  my  visits  to  their  schools 
lead  me  to  believe  that  it  would  have  been  deeply  interesting.  The.se 
people  are  being  aroused  to  the  necessity  and  advantages  of  Vacation, 
and  the  national  government,  under  the  leading  of  Checote,  the  princi 
pal  chief,  is  lending  every  encouragement  to  the  various  national 
schools.  I  trust  that  Agent  Dunn's  statistical  reports,  together  with  the 
report  of  the  national  superintendent  of  schools,  may  be  received  in 
time  to  forward  with  this. 

I  would  call  the  attention  of  the  department  to  that  portion  of  Agent 
Dunn's  report  touching  upon  the  question  of  the  payment  of  the  remain- 
der of  the  sum  due  the  Creek  orphans  of  1832.  The  origin  of  that  fund 
is  succinctly  stated  in  his  rei>ort,  and  the  claims  of  the  orphans  to  the 
par  value  of  their  stocks,  together  with  accrued  interest,  is  but  just,  and 
in  view  of  the  many  delays  already  endured,  and  the  fact  that  u»any  of 
the  claimants  are  growing  old,  and  that  some  are  already  dead,  leaving 
heirs,  thus  complicating  a  distribution,  a  speedy  settlement  of  that  ques- 
tion and  distribution  of  this  fund  ^becomes  desirable.  It  is  hoped  that 
such  action  may  be  taken  in  the  matter  during  the  coming  winter  as  that 
the  final  distribution  can  be  made  during  the  next  year. 

The  attention  of  the  department  is  also  called  to  that  section  of  the 
Creek  treaty  of  July  14,  1866,  which  provides  for  the  settlement  of 
claims  for  losses  sustained  by  loyal  refugee  Indians  and  freedmen.  The 
sum  of  one  hnndred  thousand  dollars  waa  set  apart  by  treaty  for  that 
purpose,  and  the  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs  for  the  sontbem  sn- 
perintendency  and  the  United  States  agent  for  the  Creeks  were  desig- 
nated a  commission  to  investigate  and  determine  all  such  claims.  Ho^ 
this  provision  of  the  treaty  can  be  carried  into  effect  after  the  abolish- 
ment of  one  of  these  offices  Is  a  question  for  consideration,  and  one  de- 
serving a  speedy  solution,  as  these  claimants  have  now  waited  three 
years  for  the  departmetit  to  act  in  the  case. 

Under  the  same  treaty  provision  was  made  for  the  distribotimi  per 
capita  of  the  si|m  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  to  ^^  enable  the 
Creeks  to  restore  ttieir  farms,  Ac,"  in  which  distribution  the  three  aetiDg 
authorities  decided  that  the  persons  of  African  descent  living  in  said 
nation  and  under  said  treaty,  adopted  as  citia^ns,  were  not  entitled  to 
share.  Subsequently  Congress  took  action  in  the  matter,  and  directed 
that  such  persons  be  paid  an  amount  equal  to  that  paid  the  Creeks. 
Diuing  the  present  summer  this  payment  has  been  made.  It  were  well 
if  this  resum^  of  Creek  matters  could  end  here,  but  unfortunately  it 
cannot.  Agent  Dqnn,  in  his  rex)ort,  shows  to  the  department  the  saA 
cohdition  of  strife  into  which  the  nation  is  being  led  by  certain  of  their 
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old  rulers,  prompted,  I  doubt  not,  by  unscrapulous  whites  who  desire 
to  get  gain  by  the  misfortunes  of  these  people. 

Ti^ikiug  advantage  of  the  negro's  natural  love  of  liberty  and  their 
extreme  loyalty,  these  men,  «ome  of  whom  were  leaders  in  the  rebel 
portion  of  the  Creeks,  claiming  to  be  loyal  par  excellence,  have  alien- 
ated the  most  if  not  all  the  freedmen  from  the  support  of  the  Checote 
goveniment  to  that  of  the  revolutionary  government  of  Sand  and  his 
faction.  If  any  question  of  loyalty  to  the  government  of  the  United 
States  were  concerned  in  it,  the  sympathies  of  the  loyal  whites  and  of 
tbe  administration  might  be  granted  them,  but  as  the  opposition  is 
simply  oi)position  to  an  organized,  established,  constitutional  govern- 
ment; to  religion,  schools,  improvement,  in  short,  ci\ilization ;  as  their 
war-cry  is  death  to  white  men  and  mixed  blood,  they  should  meet  with 
no  encouragement  whatever. 

The  constitution  was  adopted  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote.  The 
government  of  Checote  is  in  power  by  the  suffrage  of  the  i>eople,  and 
is  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  nation,  favoring  religion,  education, 
progress,  and  works  of  internal  improvement.  Such  a  government  de- 
serves and  should  have  the  sympathy  and  cordial  support  of  the  admin- 
lustration  ;  and  if  need  be,  the  Creek  authorities,  should  be  furnished  a 
force  sufficient  to  put  down  insubordination  or  insurrection;  and  unless 
strong  measures  are  used  at  once,  I  greatly  fear  the  Creek  people  will 
be  soon  involved  in  civil  war. 

CnOCTAWS  AND  CHICKASAWS. 

m 

No  report  has  been  received  from  this  agency.  In  my  former  report, 
and  by  letters  at  various  times,  I  have  called  attention  to  that  section 
of  the  treaty  of  1866,  between  these  tribes  and  the  United  States,  pro- 
viding for  either  the  adoption  by  said  tribes  of  persons  of  African  de- 
scent residing  amongst  them,  or  the  removal  of  such  persons  by  the 
Tniteil  States.  The  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations  having  failed  to 
provide  for  their  adoption  in  the  time  provided  in  said  treaty,  it  became 
the  duty  of  the  government  to  use  the  three  hundred  thousand  dollars 
contingent  thereon  in  the  removal  and  establishment  of  such  persons  in 
a  home  to  be  furnished  without  the  boundaries  of  said  nation.  Under 
the  last  administration  of  Indian  aflfairs  nothing  was  done  in  the  prem- 
ises, and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  present  administration  will  not  be  so 
inOifferent  to  the  rights  and  necessities  of  these  poor  colored  people, 
oppressed  and  persecuted  as  they  have  been  and  still  are  by  those  who 
regard  them  intruders  in  their  homes.  In  this  connection  I  would 
renew  the  suggestions  made  in  my  last  annual  report,  that  some  arrange- 
ments be  made  with  these  tribes  for  a  pro  rata  of  lands  and  funds,  upon 
and  with  which  to  colonize  and  support  these  colored  people. 

The  feeling  that  the  provision  of  these  treaties  of  1866,  conferring  cit- 
izenship upon  the  blacks,  was  a  compulsory  measure,  is  growing  in  the 
Indian  mind,  and  sooner  or  later  will  manifest  itself  in  acts  of  hostility 
towanl  the  colored  raoe.  The  difficulties  in  the  Creek  nation  are  to  some 
extent  attributable  to  the  presence  of  the  black  element,  and  the  agita- 
tion of  questions  growing  out  of  their  presence  and  participation  in 
trilml  affairs. 

Under  the  Cherokee  treaty  the  separation  of  families,  parent  and  child, 
husband  and  wife,  is  as  complete,  cruel,  and  inhuman  as  was  ever  worked 
ander  the  system  of  slavery.  The  situation  and  condition  of  the  blacks 
within  the  Indian  tribes,  taken  as  a  class,  is  a  reproach  to  our  boasted 
ci\iIizatloa  and  love  of  justice,  which  is  inexcusable,  so  long  as  the  plai) 
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of  colonization  remains  untried.  The  Choctaw  nation,  daring  the  last 
winter,  caused  their  claim  against  the  government  to  be  presented  before 
Congress  for  payment,  but  without  success.  Justice  demands  that  this 
claim  be  settled,  and  I  trust  another  Congress  will  provide  for  it. 

SEMINOLES. 

The  condition  of  the  Seminole  tribe  is  one  of  peace  and  prosperity. 
During  the  past  year  they  have  been  blessed  with  general  good  health, 
and  the  statistical  rei)orts  will  show  a  slight  increaffee  of  numbers  over 
that  of  one  year  ago.  Accepting  fully  the  results  of  the  war,  and 
granting  to  the  freedman  unconcfitional  citizenship,  the  Seminoles  are 
living  in  a  state  of  more  perfect  peace  than  any  other  tribe  within  the 
superintendency.  Encouraged  by  their  agent,  Trader,  and  the  faithful 
missionaries  stationed  among  them,  to  engage  in  agricultural  pursuits, 
and  having  set  before  them  examples  of  good  farming  and  gardening, 
these  i>eoi)le  have  been  seized  with  a  spirit  of  friendly  competition,  the 
results  of  which  are  seen  in  the  productive  gardens  and  well  cultivated 
farms  which  abound  in  all  parts  of  their  reservation.  Their  schools  have 
been  well  sustained,  and  very  commendable  progress  made  by  the  pupils. 
Brighter  days  seem  to  be  in  store  for  the  Seminoles,  and  a  few  years 
more  will  see  them  in  the  front  rank  of  the  civilized,  enlightened,  and 
Christianized  of  the  Indian  tribes. 

■ 

PER  CAPITA  PAYMENTS. 

As  a  general  thing,  per  capita  payments  have  been  discontinued  among 
the  tribes  of  this  sui)erintendency,  save  with  the  Seminoles,  whose  funds 
are  still  distributed  in  this  manner.  1  have  heretofore  referred  to  this 
matter,  and  recommended  that  the  system  be  abolished,  as,  in  my  judg- 
ment, it  is  not  calculated  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  Indian,  but  is 
rather  an  inducement  to  neglect  honest  labor,  and  encourages  idleness. 

So  long  as  the  Indian  has  a  small  annuity  in  anticipation,  past  expe- 
rience has  demonstrated  that  he  will  not  work.  We  can  civilize  the 
Indian  only  by  making  him  self-supporting.  He  must  be  taught  that 
labor  is  honorable — must  be  made  to  feel  that  his  subsistence  depends 
on  his  exertions.  Habits  of  industry  should  be  encouraged  and  self- 
sui)porting  efforts  rewarded  in  such  manner  as  to  incite  to  competition. 
A  judicious  expenditure  of  the  funds  now  paid  per  capita,  for  the  pur- 
chase of  seed,  agricultural  implements,  and  stock,  would  better  accord 
with  a  sound  and  healthy  plan  of  civilization,  and  would  produce  results 
which,  under  the  present  system,  we  cannot  reasonably  look  for.  I  some 
months  ago  transmitted  to  the  department  a  communication  frona  the 
members  of  the  various  delegations  representing  in  Washington  City 
the  tribes  within  this  suprintendency,  in  which  they  set  forth  their  views 
at  length  concerning  the  government  of  their  people,  and,  among  other 
things  advised,  and  asked  that  all  agencies  among  them  might  be 
abolished,  and  the  money  appropriated  for  agents  salary  and  incidental 
expenses  be  diverted  to  other  uses.  That  communication  met  my  9\>- 
proval  at  the  time,  and  I  desire  again  to  call  attention  to  the  subject. 
For  none  of  these  tribes  is  an  agent  necessary.  They  all,  except  the 
Seminoles,  have  organized  government  and  are  capable  of  self-govem- 
ment.  Their  funds  are  invested  and  held  in  trust  by  the  United  States, 
the  interest  payable  semi-annually,  and  is  paid  over  by  the  superin- 
tendent directly  to  their  national  treasurer ;  in  their  domestic  matters 
the  United  States  officers  are  prohibited  by  treaty  from  interfering,  and 
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it  is  only  in  cases  between  an  Indian  and  a  white  that  a  United  States 
agent  is  ever  called  npon  to  exercise  authority.  All  such  cases  it  is 
thought,  as  well  as  a  general  8ui)ervision  of  their  wants,  can  be  attended 
to  by  the  8ui>erintendent  and-  those  connected  with  hini.  The  regula- 
tion of  trade  having  by  treaty  been  conceded  to  some  of  the  tribes 
the  others  could  be  supervised  by  the  sui)erintendent.  I  woidd  respect- 
fully recommend  that  such  a  reorganization  of  this  department  be  made 
as  will  dispense  with  all  agents,  thus  saving  to  the  government  annually 
from  seven  thousand  to  ten  thousand  dollars,  devolving  ui)on  the  super- 
intendent such  duties  as  are  now  required  to  be  i)erformed  by  agents, 
and  to  enable  an  officer  to  do  that,  he  should  be  allowed  a  sufficient 
clerical  force,  and  be  paid  a  salary  of  at  least  three  thousand  dollars. 
In  order  to  insure  a  performance  of  these  duties  the  superintendent 
should  be  required  by  law  to  have  his  office  and  residence  within  the 
Territoiy.  Until  within  the  past  year  the  office  of  this  superintendency 
has  been  located  at  points  outside  the  Territory,  and  far  removed  from 
the  immediate  field  of  a  superintendent's  labors,  and  where  it  was  almost 
inaccessible  to  the  members  of  the  tribes  having  business  therewith. 

I  have  repeatedly  called  attention  to  that  feature  of  the  several  treaties 
of  1866  which  provides  for  the  organization  of  a  grand  council,  to  be  • 
composed  of  delegates  from  the  varions  tribes,  in  proportion  to  their 
numbers,  and  have  urged  upon  the  department  the  necessity  of  its 
speady  formation.  At  first  the  proposed  organization  was  looked  ux)on 
with  distrust  by  the  Indians,  but  as  the  experiment  of  constitutional 
government  has  been  tried  among  them,  and  an  acquaintance  had  with 
its  workings  and  advantages,  their  prejudices  have  worn  away,  until  now 
there  is  a  strong  and  earnest  desire  for  an  early  organization  of  the 
grand  council.  Some  changes  are  desired  by  the  leading  men  of  the 
nations,  to  which  I  have  before  called  attention,  the  most  important  of 
which  is  that  relating  to  the  length  of  the  session  of  said  council. 

The  treaties  provide  for  a  session  of  only  thirty  days.  When  it  is 
considered  that  all  proceedings  must  be  interpreted  in  five  or  six  differ- 
ent languages,  it  will  be  seen  that  but  little  could  be  accomplished  in 
that  time.  It  is  desirable,  therefore,  that  this  limit  be  fixed  at  sixty 
days,  with  pay,  and  a  provision  that  all  acts  passed  after  that  i>eriod 
shall  be  legal,  but  that  the  members  of  said  council  shall  not  draw  pay 
in  excess  of  sixty  days. 

Tlie  necessity  of  providing  suitable  accommodations  for  so  large  a 
body  suggests  the  propriety  of  government  aid  being  extended  for  that 
purpose;  and  as  the  organization  of  that  body  contemplates  a  permanent 
organization,  which  shall  be  the  stepping-stone  to  ^  State  government, 
it  would  be  well  for  the  United  States  to  locate  the  seat  of  government, 
and  erect  suitable  national  buildings  for  this  legislative  body,  as  well  as 
the  territorial  officials. 

Too  much  importance  cannot  be  attached  to  the  organization  of  this 
council.  These  people  have  been  located  in  this  Territory  under  the 
solemn  assurance  that  it  should  be  their  homes  forever.  Civilization,  in 
its  onward  march,  has*taken  possession  of  all  other  available  lands,  and 
these  nations  cannot  be  again  moved.  The  whites  now  surround  them 
on  three  sides,  and  are  passing  close  on  to  the  borders  of  their  country, 
and  in  some  cases  have  intruded  into  their  lands.  Eestless  spirits, 
hovering  on  the  outskirts  of  civilization,  are  ready  and  willing  to  invade 
this  home  of  the  red  man,  and  hundreds  on  the  borders  of  Kansas, 
Missouri,  Arkansas,  and  Texas,  are  only  waiting  a  seasonable  moment 
to  begin  that  invasion,  and  hope,  with  the  war  cry  of  "  Settlers'  Rights," 
"  Homes  for  white  men  under  a  white  man's  government,"  "  Land  for  the 
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landless,"  &c.,  to  obtain  the  sympathy  and  protection  of  govenunent, 
knowing  that  both  in  and  out  of  Congress  there  are  political  charlataa^ 
bankrupts  in  principle,  and  paupers  in  character,  who  will  lend  them- 
selves willing  tools  to  any  act  of  infamy  by  which  they  may  obtain  a 
little  notoriety  if  not  popularity.  Scheming  demagogues,  with  evil  eyes, 
are  watching  a  fit  opportunity  to  press  the  organization  of  a  territorial 
government  over  this  country.  The  spirit  of  western  enterprise  demands 
one  or  more  railroad  routes  through  these  lands,  the  oi)euing  of  which 
will  of  necessity  carry  white  immigration,  and  almost  necessitate  a 
territorial  organization,  soon  to  be  followed  by  a  new  State  seeking  ad- 
mission to  the  Union.  Such  organization  made  without  any  considera- 
tion of  the  Indian  and  his  rights  would  be  only  following  the  govemmeDt 
course  of  ii^ustice  which  has  become  liistoric;  but  nationsd  honor  de- 
mands a  change  in  all  this,  and  there  would  be  poetic  justice  in  the 
embodying  in  the  Union  of  one  distinctively  Indian  State.  Let,  then, 
the  grand  council  be  organized,  and  the  territorial  government  be  lett 
in  Indian  hands  to  be  developed,  and  advanced  step  by  step  until  the 
doors  of  Congress  oi)en  to  receive  the  first  native  American  State. 
Construing  the  recent  action  of  Congress  in  providing  pay  for  only 
two  superintendents  e^st  of  the  Kocky  Mountains  to  be  an  abolishment 
by  law  of  one  superintendency,  the  department  has  directed  the  diseoo- 
tinuance  of  this,  the  southern. 

•Unless  Congress  intends  a  willful  violation  or  has  an  utter  disregard  of 
treaty  stipulations  with  these  Indians,  this  action  will  be  changed  at  it.< 
next  session,  when  it  api)ears  that  treaties  cannot  be  fiUfilled  without 
the  presence  of  a  superintendent.  Under  the  Creek  treaty,  the  super- 
intendent and  agent  are  made  a  commission  to  audit  the  claims  for 
losses,  heretofore  mentioned.  Under  all  the  treaties  it  is  provided  that 
the  superintendent  shall  preside  over  the  grand  coiincU,  and  be  es  officio 
governor  of  the  Territory  thus  to  be  organized,  whose  duty  it  is  made  to 
certify  all  acts  of  the  council  and  return  their  proceedings,  &c. 

Following  blindly  the  lead  of  politicians,  actuated  by  personal  ani- 
mosities. Congress  has  taken  a  position  of  repudiation  of  solemn  treaty 
agreements — a  position  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  abandoned  before  dis- 
honor is  brought  upon  the  nation. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfull}^  your  obedient  servant, 

L.  N.  ROBINSON, 
Superintendent  of  Indian  Affain, 

Hon.  Eli  S.  Parker, 

Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


No.  125. 


U.  S.  Agency  for  Cherokee  Indians, 

Fort  Oibson,  I.  T.,  September,  1SG9. 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with,  instructions  requiring  annual  statemeot  of 
condition  of  the  agency,  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  the  duties  per- 
taining to  it  were  assumed  by  me  on  the  6th  of  July,  1869,  in  accord^woe 
with  instructions  given  in  your  letter  of  appointment,  dated  June  25  of 
the  same  year.  On  arriving  at  Fort  Gibson  I  learned  that  Agent  W,  B. 
Davis,  whom  I  was  to  relieve,  had  not  been  at  the  station  of  the  agency 
since  the  middle  of  June  last.  Its  business,  as  I  was  informed,  had 
been  transacted  at  one  of  the  trading-houses  in  the  town,  and  a  de^^k 
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left  there  in  charge  of  one  of  the  clerks  was  placed  in  my  hands,  but  no 
records  or  official  papers  of  any  kind  were  found.  I  am,  in  conse- 
quence, entirely  unadvised  of  the  business  of  the  agency  previous  to  my 
arrival. 

Having  ascertained  that  it  would,  for  the  present,  be  necessary  to 
continue  the  agency  at  it«  present  location,  a  room  was  rented  for  use 
a8  office  from  Mr.  William  Boss,  at  $12  a  month,  as  already  reported, 
and  Mr.  S.  H.  Benge,  a  highly  C/Ompetent  person,  employed  as  interpre- 
ter. A  large  number  of  persons  resorted  daily  to  the  agency,  desiring 
Information  regarding  laws,  treaties,  and  public  business  in  which  they 
were  interestecl.  A  constant  requirement  for  information  regarding  the 
provisions  of  laws  and  treaties  affecting  the  rights  and  interests  of  per- 
sons residing  in  the  Indian  territory  induced  the  request,  made  by 
letter  dated  August  2  last,  for  copy  of  Digest  of  United  States  Laws, 
and  copies  of  all  treaties  heretofore  made  with  Cherokees. 

The  subject*  of  complaints  made  relative  to  settlement  of  claims 
a^inst  the  United  States,  placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Wright  by 
Cherokees,  has  already  been  laid  before  you.  It  seems  to  have  been 
nm]er8too<l  that  he  undertook  the  collection  of  military  claims  in  a  sort 
of  official  capacity,  and,  as  all  parties  concur  in  stating,  with  a  positive 
assurance  that  his  charge  for  service  rendered  would  be  ten  per  cent., 
instead  of  which  fifteen  has  been  exacted  by  him,  in  spite  of  objections 
stated  to  have  been  frequently  made  by  claimants.  Besides  this^  a 
satisfactory  account  has  not  been  rendered  to  certain  persons,  who  were 
told  that  no  bounties  had  been  issued  in  their  favor.  The  affidavit  of 
certain  claimants  to  the  Opoth-le-yoholo  fund  has  been  forwarded.  It 
is  resjiectfully  recommended  that  the  subject  in  question  undergo  such 
investigation  as  may  seem  ad%isable  to  you. 

It  is  also  i*econiraended  that,  if  practicable,  provision  be  made  for 
payment  of  pensions  to  Cherokees  in  current  money  instead  of  in  drafts, 
since  this  mode  subjects  them  to  extortion  at  the  hands  of  traders. 

Iinmefliately  after  my  arrival  the  subject  of  intrusion  into  Cherokee 
territory  was  brought  to  my  notice  by  complaints  of  the  people  and 
IocjU  authorities.  A  large  number  of  cases  were  examined  into,  and  it 
was  found,  with  very  few  exceptions,  that  the  persons  stated,  to  be 
intruders  were  residents  under  permits  granted  in  accordance  with 
dierokee  statute,  as  being  employed  as  mechanics  or  farm  laborers 
under  this  law,  and  that  conferring  citizenship  as  an  incident  of  mar- 
riage with  a  Cherokee,  many  persons  of  the  worst  character  assert  a 
right  of  residence  in  the  Territory;  and  the  custom  has  been  to  regard 
snch  right  as  fixed,  but  I  am  well  satisfied  that  very  yijurious  conse- 
qnences  have  attended  the  operation  of  these  laws,  and  am  led  to  make 
a  recommendation  that  instructions  be  given  by  you  for  removal  of  such 
persons  as  in  the  opinion  of  the  agent  may  be  regarded  as  improper 
residents  of  the  Territory,  notwithstiinding  rights  conferred  by  Cherokee 
law.  Lists  of  all  persons  held  to  be  intruders  are  being  made  by  solicit- 
ors of  bounties  or  judicial  districts,  and  as  rapidly  as  they  are  received, 
in  accordance  with  arrangements  made  with  the  principal  chief,  notices 
iu  each  case  are  transmitted  to  him  to  be-  served  by  county  sheriffs, 
whose  indorsement,  noting  time  of  service,  and  fact  of  compliance  or 
non-compliance,  will  furnish  information  whether  actual  force  is  neces- 
sary in  any  case  to  effect  removal.  Notices  for  about  eighty  alleged 
intruders  residing  in  Delaware  district  have  already  been  transmitted. 
I  have  every  assurance  that  a  notice  to  remove  from  the  Territory  will 
suftoe,  except  iu  cases  hereafter  adverted  to  of  those  engaged  in  con- 
traband  trade  in  spirituous  liquors,  and  in  regard  to  such  cases,'and 
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generally  of  all  not  engaged  in  farming  or  lawful  trade,  an  amendment 
of  the  inter(*>ourse  law  is  necessary  and  will  be  recommended  in  the 
proper  connection. 

Much  complaint  has  been  made  regarding  intnision  of  Creek  citizeiK 
both  Indian  and  freedmen,  and  in  reply  to  a  communication  from  the 
principal  chief  of  the  Oherokees  on  the  subject,  I  informed  hiai  that  th« 
removal  of  those  who  for  some  time  past  had  been  living  within  the 
fcherokee  territory  would  shortly  be  eflFected  by  the  Creek  agent,  under 
instructions  from  you. 

To  carry  out  instructions  contained  in  your  letter  of  July  15,  laj*t! 
relative  to  intrusion  within  that  part  of  the  Territory  that  adjoins  the 
State  of  Kansas,  and  the  despoiling  of  timber  lands  in  the  same  part  of 
the  country,  I  began  an  investigation  by  making  inquiry  of  the  local 
officials,  of  Indians  residing  there,  and  of  such  citizens  of  the  United 
States  as  possessed  intormation  on  the  subject,  inconsequence  of  having 
examined  the  country  with  a  view  of  settling  on  the  lands  inclQde<l  in 
the  ceded  strip  about  to  be  offered  for  sale.  A  number  of  saw-mills  are 
in  operation,  owned  by  Cherokees,  who,  with  workmen  introduced  froni 
the  States,  cut  and  export  lumber  to  Kansas  and  Arkansas.  This  i^  in 
contravention  of  Cherokee  statute,  and  I  have  notified  the  principal 
chief  of  the  neceosity  <  f  enforcing  active  measures  on  the  part  of  district 
officials  in  carrying  out  the  law  for  preventing  the  appropriation  by 
individuals  of  that  which  their  law  makes  common  property.  The  cat- 
ting of  rails  for  sale  in  Kansas  in  violation  of  the  same  statute  is  carried 
on  by  Cherokees  and  freedmen  claiming  Cherokee  citizenship,  under 
treaty  of  1866.  The  claims  of  these  last  named  are  disputed^  and  ah 
soon  as  complete  lists  of  alleged  intruders  in  northern  districts  are 
received,  an  investigation  of  their  cases,  as  well  as  of  other  reportwl 
intruders,  will  be  made,  and  a  special  report  rendered.  I  am  well  sati.^ 
fled  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  effecting  removals  with  the  means  at 
my  disposal. 

The  intercourse  law  seems  always  to  have  been  efficient  when  enforceil 
for  preventing  intrusion  for  the  purpose  of  settlement  or  legal  traffic, 
by  reason  of  its  provisions  for  fines  and  forfeitures,  but  there  is  a  con 
stantly  increasing  class  of  vagrants  and  contraband  dealers  in  8|>irit- 
uous  liquors,  of  whom  it  is  now  impossible  to  rid  the  Territory ;  for  as 
often  as  they  are  removed  beyond  its  limits,  they  return,  and  generally 
in  advance  of  the  military  party  in  whose  charge  they  were  placed.  It 
is  recommended  that  a  penalty  of  fine  and  imprisonment,  with  forfeittm» 
of  all  horses,  vehicles,  and  property  of  whatever  kind  found  within  the 
Territory,  be  imposed  by  law  on  those  who  return  thereto,  after  having' 
been  removed  1)y  the  proper  designated  official.  A  penalty  should  alw» 
be  imposed  on  such  as  neglect  to  comply  with  notice  to  quit  the  Terri- 
tory. Such  provisions,  actually  enforced,  would  also  rid  the  Territory  of 
many  i)ersons  who  make  it,  much  to  the  detriment  of  public  peace,  and 
greatly  to  the  lessening  of  security  for  life  and  property,  a  place  of 
refuge  from  i)ursuit  of  the  ministers  of  the  United  States  laws. 

A  very  extensive  trade  in  whisky  is  carried  on  by  white  men  and 
half-breed  Indians,  by  whom  it  is  introduce  from  Kansaa,  Arkansas, 
Missouri  and  Texas.  For  the  prevention  of  this  traffic,  the  sennces  of 
mounts  troops,  none  of  which  are  at  present  stationed  within  or  near 
this  Territory,  are  required,  as  it  is  oidy  by  patrolling  the  roads  the 
persons  engaged  in  it  are  accustomed  to  traverse,  that  it  can  be  even 
measurably  interrupted.  For  this  service,  and  the  pursuit  and  arrest 
of  offenders  against  the  laws  generally,  the  presence  of  a  troop  of  car- 
airy,  in  addition  to  the  company  of  infantry  stationed  there,  is  urgently 
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reqaii^  at  Fort  Gibson.  The  Cherokee  authorities  do  not  enforce 
their  own  laws  against  the  introduction  of  spirituous  liquors,  and  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  a  public  sentiment,  based  upon  a  dissatisfaction  with 
the  total  prohibition  of  their  introduction,  even  for  medicinal  purposes,  is 
the  ground  of  the  existence  of  this  sentiment.  It  is  recommended  that 
pro\ision  be  made  for  the  licensed  introduction  of  wines  and  liquors  of 
all  kinds,  by  persons  who  carry  on  the  business  of  apothecaries,  by 
whom  bonds  may  be  given  to  use  it  for  lione  other  than  medicinal  pur- 

1)0868. 

Within  the  Cherokee  and  adjoining  territories  the  social  demoraliza- 
tion consequent  upon  the  late  war,  such  as  is  found  to  exist  in  the 
Southern  States,  prevails  to  some  extent,  and  for  the  suppression  of 
crimes  accompanied  by  violence  where  only  Indians  are  concerned,  no 
adeqnate  means  exist.    The  Cherokee  penal  code  is  very  slender  in  its 
provisions,  and  its  punishments  do  not  properly  meet  any  case  but  those 
of  treason,  murder,  and  arson.    The  villages  and  trading  stations,  es- 
[)ecially  Fort  Gibson,  are  constantly  made  scenes  of  lawless  affrays  by 
dei^perate  characters,  generally  half-breeds,  whom  the  Cherokee  courts 
will  not  convict  or  sentence  for  fear  of  consequences  to  their  members  at 
the  hands  of  the  .criminal  and  his  associates.    I  am  well  satisfied  that 
a  necessity  exists  for  enforcement  of  the  United  States  penal  laws  in 
all  cases  of  crimes  accompanied  by  violence,  committed  within  the  ter- 
ritory by  Indians,  whether  against  the  persons  of  Indians  or  whit« 
men;  or,  if  it  be  deemed  unadvisable  to  modify  existing  treaties  that 
invest  Cherokee  courts  with  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  all  cases  of  crimes 
committed  by  Indians  against  Indians,  it  is  recommended  that  military 
commissions  be  authorized  'to  try  offenders  and  inflict  a  designated 
ponishment  on  principals  and  accessories  in  cases  of  murder,  robbery, 
a^<^ult  and  battery  with  intent  to  kill,  and  simple  assault.    It  would 
conduce  very  much  to  the  preservation  of  order,  and  secure  life  and 
property  under  circumstances  where  no  other  practicable  means  to  that 
end  exist,  if  all  crimes  committed  within  the  Cherokee  territory,  whether 
hy  whites  or  Indians,  could  be  tried  and  punished  by  such  tribunals. 
The  United  States  district  court,  sitting  at  Van  Buren,  in  the  State  of 
Arkansas,  that  now  has  cognizance  of  all  such  cases,  except  where  all 
parties  are  Indians,  but  being  properly  a  civil  tribunal  of  a  community 
jdien  from  the  Cherokees,  and  remote  in  all  respects  from  their  territory, 
it  does  not  nor  can  it  exercise  any  other  than  a  desultory  and  wholly 
inefficient  criminal  jurisdiction,  besides  which  there  are,  in  the  details 
of  the  exercise  of  this  jurisdiction,  many  opportunities  for  partiality  and 
tliscriminatioii  against  the  Indian.    Very  few  crimes  are  punished,  and 
the  law  is  held  in  contempt  by  all  who  see  fit  to  violate  it.*  The  increase 
f>f  population  and  travel  through  the  country  renders  the  mean*s  that 
were  once  partially  adequate  wholly  inefficient  for  the  purpose  in  view, 
and  if  civil  courts  be  not  organized  as  proposed  in  the  treaty  of  1866, 1 
am  convinced  that  a  necessity  exists  at  least  for  the  temporary  estab- 
lishment of  military  commissions. 

Many  complaints  are  made  to  me  by  Cherokees,  regardiug  the  pro- 
<^eeding8  of  deputy  marshals  in  making  searches  for  spirituous  liquors 
without  warrant  or  writ.  The  intercourse  law  authorizes  such  proceed- 
ing on  the  part  of  superintendents,  agents,  and  military  commanders, 
hut  under  the  temptation  of  securing  the  portion  of  the  forfeiture  awarded 
to  informers,  these  first-named  officials,  who  are  generally  men  of  very 
indifferent  character,  resort  to  every  means  to  fix  upon  individuals  evi- 
dence of  having  violated  the  law  forbidding  the  introduction  of  spirituous 
or  lualt  liqaors.    Attempts  have  been  ma4e  by  them  to  secrete  whisky 
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on  steamboats  and  in  traders'  stores,  and  travelers  passing  through  the 
Territory  with  property  of  any  value,  or  emigrants  or  traders  pae^ing 
through  with  trains,  are  followed  and  watched  to  detect  possession  of 
such  liquors.  No  good  effect  has  been  observ^ed  to  follow  the  operation  of 
the  clause  of  the  law  giving  one-half  of  these  forfeitures  to  informers, 
and  since  there  is  so  much  that  is  reprehensible  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  class  of  men  who  have  made  a  sort  of  monopoly  of  lodging  the  in- 
formation, making  this  a  trade,  it  is  recommended  that  the  law  in  ques- 
tion be  amended  so  that  the  whole  forfeiture  shall  inure  to  the  United 
States. 

After  waiting  some  ten  days  for  the  recemt  of  notice  from  the  National 
Bank  of  Lawrence  that  the  funds  due  the  LJherokees,  which  your  letters 
of  August  5  and  6  advised  me  had  been  deposited  there  to"  my  credit, 
had  been  reeeived,  I  addressed  a  communication  to  the  cashier  asking 
information  relative  thereto.    No  answer  was  received,  and  on  the  9th 
of  September  I  went  to  Lawrence  to  ascertain  the  reason  for  the  omis- 
sion and  obtain  the  moneys  as  instructed.     After  some  detention  I 
reached  Lawrence,  and  was  still  further  delayed  in  obtaining  required 
personal  identification.    The  cashier  of  the  bank  informed  me  he  had 
no  information  regarding  my  address,  nor  any  designation  of  my  agency, 
but  I  am  satisfied  the  answer  to  my  letter  Tvas  not  made,  if  at  all,  with 
due  promptness.    1  made  a  check  for  the  whole  amount^  $34,496  89,  but 
could  only  obtain  from  this  bank,  notes  of  the  denomination  of  $100,  ^50, 
$10,  and  $5.    The  lower  denominations  and  fractional  currency  were 
not  to  be  had,  and  to  carry  out  fully  your  instructions,  I  went  to  St. 
Louis,  but  found  there  were  none  of  the  required  denominations  to  be 
had  there.    I  had  been  unable  to  make  arrangements  to  8et*ure  an  escort 
of  troops  from  Baxter  Springs  to  Fort  Gibson,  without  which  it  would 
not  have  been  prudent  to  attempt  to  carry  through  the  Territory  so  large 
an  amount  of  money,  which  it  had  become  known  was  to  be  procured  by 
me  and  brought  to  Fort  Gibson,  and  in  such  case  I  returned  bv  the  way 
of  the  Arkansas  River.    The  amounts  of  $24,042  36  and  $10,454  53  will 
be  paid  over  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Cherokee  nation  as  soon  as  he  can 
be  communicated  with.    It  should  be  added  that  I  obtained  $500  in 
fractional  currency  from  the  Merchants'  National  Bank  at  Little  Rock. 
It  will  be  proper  to  state  that  my  exi)erience  goes  to  show  that  it  is 
much  more  feiisible  to  transact  business  of  this  kind  at  Little  liock  than 
at  LaAvrence,  since  the  former  place  can  be  reached  by  a  safe  route, 
which  is  not  to  be  found  between  Fort  Gibson  and  Baxter  Springs. 

The  enumeration  of  the  North  Carolina  Cherokees,  hitherto  delayed 
by  what  has  fgilleu  out  in  connection  with  the  matter  above  adverted  to, 
will  be  made  with  all  possible  dispatch  and  the  lists  forwarded  at  an 
early  day. 

So  far  as  regards  the  material  condition  of  the  Cherokee  people,  they 
have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  present  state  of  things,  and 
their  prospects  in  the  future.  Crops  have  been  abundant,  and  the  herds 
of  horses  and  cattle  of  which  the  war  almost  totally  deprived  them,  have 
in  some  measure  been  replaced.  In  the  management  of  their  national 
X>olitical  afi'airs  there  is  reason  for  anticipating  much  bad  effect  from  the 
existence  of  corrupt  influences.  Disinterested  zeal  for  the  public  good 
is  much  needed  where  it  does  not  seem  to  exist,  and  my  ol>servation 
leads  me  to  suspect  that  many  leading  Cherokees  are  involved  in  in- 
trigues with  citizens  of  the  United  States,  for  bringing  about  the  alien- 
ation of  i)ai1:  of  their  lands  to  further  the  interest  of  specidating  railroad 
companies,  and  that  means  will  be  used  to  make  it  appear  that  the  body 
of  the  people  have  assented  to  measures  that  none  but  those  who  expect 
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large  individual  aggrandizement  will  at  any  time  be  brought  to  counte- 
nauce.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  any  breaking  in  upon  the  ex- 
clusive possession  by  the  Cherokees  of  such  portion  of  their  temtory  as 
lies  east  of  the  ninety-sixth  degree  of  longitude  will  be  destructive  of 
their  int^^rest  as  a  nation,  and  in  the  belief  that  it  is  the  desire  and  in- 
tention of  the  government  to  foster  and  protect  these  interests,  I  have 
thought  it  a  duty  to  call  your  attention  to  these  matters,  but  without 
eularging  on  the  topic  they  suggest,  and  keeping  the  limit  of  a  sugges- 
tion that  in  my  opinion  there  is  much  evil  and  little  good  likely  to  attend 
a  eontinnance  of  the  practice  of  receiving  from  delegations  an  expres- 
sion of  the  views  and  wishes  of  the  people  in  regard  to  any  measure 
that  touches  their  interests.    • 

A  spirit  of  disaffection  toward  the  United  States  is  still  nourished 
with  some  assiduity  on  the  part  of  the  Cherokees  and  certain  white  men 
affiliated  with  them  who  joined  or  sympathized  with  the  confederates 
during  the  late  war,  but  the  dissensions  it  was  expected  they  would 
nourish  among  themselves  and  for  which  provision  was  made  by  setting 
aside  the  Canadian  district,  with  special  fundamental  laws  for  the  gov- 
ernment and  protection  of  those  who  were  to  reside  there,  seem  to  have 
no  existence.  The  provisions  of  the  treaty  in  question  in  this  respect 
have  become  dead  letters,  and  no  reasons  exist  why  they  should  not  be 
done  away  with. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JNO.  N.  CRAIG, 
Brevet  Major  U,  8,  Army,  Agent  for  Cherokees. 
Hon.  Ely  S.  Pakker, 

Commissioner  of  Indiiin  Affairs. 


No.  126. 


United  States  Agency  foe 

Choctaws  and  Chickasaws, 
Boggy  Depot^  C.  JV.,  September  21,  1869. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  first  annual  rejiort  of  the  state 
and  condition  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Indians. 

1  entered  upon  my  official  duties  on  or  about  the  15th  July,  and  my 
<»PlH)rtunity  for  information  in  regard  to  the  general  condition  of  both 
nations  has  necessarily  been  limited. 

I  have  just  returned  from  a  trij)  into  the  Chickasaw  nation,  having 
traveh^d  as  far  west  as  Fort  Arbuckle,  and  have  visited  settlements  on 
Ked  liiver.  The  general  state  of  the  country  is  flourishing.  Abundant 
•  rops  have  crowned  the  elibrts  of  the  husbandmen,  and  with  but  few 
^'xceptions  peace  and  quiet  prevail  thoughout  the  nations.  At  no  time 
J^Hice  the  close  of  the  war,  or  indeed  for  a  great  number  of  years  past, 
has  the  weather  been  more  propitious  or  the  com  crops  finer  than  dur- 
ing the  present  season.  The  crop  of  oats,  which  was  sown  in  many 
instances  for  the  first  time,  (a«  it  were  on  trial,)  has  yielded  a  bountiful 
hanest.  Very  little  wheat  is  raised,  owing  to  the  want  of  mills  for  the 
maiinfactnre  of  flour,  but  the  small  quantity  sown  the  past  season  has 
Uh*u  a  decided  success,  and  manifests  clearly  the  adaptation  of  the  soil  to 
the  prodaetioii  of  that  cereal.  The  prairie  lands  are  some  of  them  of 
the  finest  quality,  and  produce  the  finest  crops  of  every  kind,  with  the 
exception  of  cotton.    But  the  bottom  lands  on  the  Bed  liiver  and  it^ 
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tributaries  are  well  adapted  to  the  growlli  of  the  latter,  and  the  qnan- 
tity  which  has  been  raised  is  creditable  to  the  citizens  of  both  nations 
All  of  these  circumstances  have  produced  their  naturally  good  eflfect 
upon  the  people,  and  they  are  more  prosperous  and  have  a  greater  feel- 
ing of  confidence  in  their  own  resources  than  at  any  time  since  the  close 
of  the  war. 

The  Chickasaws  are  now  holding  the  annual  session  of  their  legislature, 
which  consists  of  two  houses,  viz :  senate  and  house  of  representatives. 
I  regret  that  this  report  is  required  before  the  adjournment  of  that  body, 
as  also  the  council  of  the  Choctaws.    I  was  present  at  the  former,  aud 
listened  with  interest  to  the  message  of  the  governor,  Cyrus  Harris, 
which  contained  many  interesting  and  imiioitant  suggestions  and  recom- 
mendations.   It  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  entire  school  rejwrt  of  the 
Chickasaw  nation  was  not  rendered,  that  I  have  not  given  the  full 
statistics  in  regjird  to  their  educational  system,  school  fund,  &c.    The 
system  pi*evailuig  in  the  nations,  however,  is  the  common  or  neighbor- 
hood school  system.    A  limited  number  oi  students  are  sent  into  the 
States  from  these  schools  and  placed  at  different  institutions,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  recei\ing  a  more  complete  and  finished  education  than  it  i$ 
IK)8sible  to  receive  at  home.    The  selections  are  made  according  to  their 
merit  as  scholars  in  the  neighborhood  schools,  and  are  proportioned 
equally  or  nearly  so  among  both  sexes.    By  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Forbes 
Le  Flore,  superintendent  of  public  schools  for  the  Choctaw  nation,  I  have 
obtained  a  partial  report  of  the  school  system  in  that  nation,  which  I 
respectfnlly  transmit  herewith. 

The  amount  of  funds  which  the  Chickasaws  will  have  on  hand  after 
the  payment  of  their  national  expenses,  debts,  &c.,  allows  of  a  hand- 
some annuity  payment,  which  (although  not  favoring  per  capita  pay- 
ments as  a  general  thing)  will,  however,  at  the  present  time,  in  my  opin- 
ion, add  to  the  prosperity  of  their  nation,  as  many  of  their  i)eople  an^  in 
reduced  or  destitute  circumstances,  owing  in  part  to  the  non-payment 
of  their  (lost  property)  claims  against  the  hostile  tribes,  &c.,  the  payment 
of  which  I  would  most  respectfully  recommend  should  be  made  as  soon 
as  possible. 

I  have  heard  but  few  complaints  against  the  hostile  tribes  since  my 
arrival  at  the  agency,  and  those  only  against  the  Comanches,  and  I  think 
they  have  almost  entirely  ceased  since  the  measures  taken  by  the  gov- 
ernment to  keep  them  on  the  reservation. 

Under  the  instructions  received  from  j^our  office,  I  have  investigated 
as  fully  as  possible  the  question  of  the  status  of  the  freedmen  in  these 
nations,  and  with  the  following  result,  since  my  last  report  : 

The  freedmen,  who  are  so  disposed,  prosper  in  their  several  pursuits. 
Some  of  them  farm  for  themselves,  and  do  well ;  some  have  trades,  some 
are  hired  and  obtain  competent  wages  for  their  work,  and  others,  of 
course,  complain  that  the  world  does  not  treat  them  well,  because  they 
are  not  supported  in  idleness.  As  a  general  thing  they  are  a  remarkably 
quiet  well-disposed  set  of  people.  They  want  to  settle  down,  and  eri-» 
dently  look  to  the  government  to  do  what  is  best  for  them.  1  trailed  a 
large  meeting  of  the  freedmen  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations  at 
this  place  on  the  28th  August  last.  There  were  over  three  hundred  ne- 
groes present,  representing  their  jieople  from  all  parts  of  both  nations. 
There  were  also  present  his  excellency  Governor  Cyrus  Harris,  of  the 
Chickasaw  nation,  and  several  other  of  their  leading  men  and  officers, 
principal  chief  Hon.  Allen  Wright,  and  others  of  the  Choctaw  nation,  and 
a  number  of  citizens  of  both  nations.  I  explained  to  them  the  treaty 
and  the  object  of  the  meeting,  viz :  that  it  was  intended  for  them  merely 
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to  express  their  sentiments,  as  to  whether,  under  the  existing  state  of 

affairs,  they  wished  to  remain  in  the  nations,  or  remove  from  them,  and 
if  the  latter,  where  they  wished  to  go.  The  governors  of  both  nations 
addressed  them,  and  they  had  full  opportunity  to  consult  among  them- 
selves. Their  ideas  and  views  were  many  and  various,  but  they  finally 
decided  in  a  body  that  they  would  remain,  if  possible,  as  they  preferred 
being  with  the  people  among  whom  they  were  raised  than  among  others 
wboDi  they  did  not  know.  But  the  principal  and  prevailing  idea  among 
them  all,  without  exception,  is  that  they  do  not  want  to  lose  the  protec- 
tion of  the  United  States  government,  and  evidently  fear  being  left  solely 
under  the  control  of  the  laws  of  the  nations,  or  the  laws  of  any  other 
State  or  community,  where  they  could  not  have  recourse  immediately  to 
the  government  for  its  decision  on  every  point  that  relates  to  their  inter- 
ests. As  far  as  1  can  learn,  the  Ohoctaws  are  in  favor  of  their  remain- 
ing in  the  nation,  and  the  Chickasaws,  althoagh  at  first  openly  express- 
ing themselves  as  wishing  to  have  them  removed,  now  seem  waiting  for 
the  government  to  decide  on  some  course  in  regard  to  them. 

The  question  is  undoubtedly  of  great  importance,  and  will  require 
careful  legislation  to  decide  it  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties.  I  would 
resjiectftUly  suggest  that  the  government  make  some  propositions  to  the 
Choetaws  and  Chickasaws  with  regard  to  a  supplemental  treaty,  by 
which  the  freedmen  could  be  fairly  settled  and  established  as  citizens  of 
the  nation,  (as  such  a  treaty  woidd  be  necessary  either  in  the  case  of 
their  adoption  or  removal,)  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  time  for  the  re- 
<imrement8  of  the  treaty  of  1866  has  gone  by,  and  also  would  settle  the 
question  concerning  the  claim  to  the  $300,000  mentioned  in  the  latter 
treaty. 

The  communication  which  I  have  received  with  reference  to  the  pur- 
chase of  the  Eeuben  Wright  property,  as  an  agency,  shall  be  laid  before 
the  council  of  the  Choctaw  nation  at  their  meeting  on  the  first  Monday 
in  October  next.  In  the  meantime  I  have  observed  several  buildings 
and  lauds  which,  although  not  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Boggy  De- 
lK)t,  are  well  calculated  to  serve  the  purposes  required,  in  the  event  of 
the  former  proi>erty  not  proving  satisfactory  as  to  the  prices  asked  there- 
for. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

G.  T.  OLMSTED, 
Captain  U.  8.  A.,  Indian  Agent 

Hon.  E.  S.  Parker, 

Cammissianer  of  Indian  Affairs. 


No.  127. 


Choctaw  Nation, 

Buffalo  Read^  September  6,  1869. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor,  in  compliance  with  your  request,  to  submit  the 
following  report  of  the  public  schools  under  my  charge.  This  report  will, 
therefore,  be  less  complete  in  detail  than  I  could  wish,  in  consequence 
of  the  hurried  manner  in  which  it  is  necessarily  prepared.  The  schools 
in  the  Choctaw  nation  are  all  taught  in  the  English  language.  With 
ft-w  exceptions,  the  Choctaw  children  have  attended  the  schools  very 
promptly.  The  greatest  obstacle  we  have  in  our  way  is  the  insufficiency 
of  means  to  establish  our  schools  to  greater  extent,  so  we  could  educate 
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more  of  our  Choctaw  children.  It  seems  to  me  our  j^eople  have  and  do 
see  the  great  necessity  of  educating  the  rising  generation  to  meet  the 
surrounding  eagerness  and  pressure  of  their  white  brothers.  The  projrrv^s 
the  Choctaw  children  have  made  in  learning  in  the  time  I  have  had  the 
charge  of  the  schools  is  very  flatt^^ring.  Considering  the  ignorance  of  ilic 
majority  of  the  Indian  children  of  the  English  language,  is  sufiicieut  to 
cause  us  to  believe  that  if  we  had  more  means  to  establish  greater  nmn 
ber  of  schools  in  our  country,  we  could  accom^jlish  great  results  to  ili*- 
advancement  and  civilization  of  our  people.  I  have  generally  found  a 
great  desire  among  parents,  even  among  the  full  bloods,  to  educate  tlieir 
children  in  the  States,  so  they  could  learn  the  English  Langimge.  But 
oftentimes,  owing  to  the  limited  means  we  have,  I  would  answer,  **No 
vacancy  at  present  for  yoiu*  child.''  With  a  heart  full  of  sorrow  at  the  di:> 
appointment,  they  would  go  away,  saying,  "  My  poorchild  must  gn>w  u|i, 
like  myself,  without  education."  If  the  government  of  the  Unit^  SUU'> 
would  promptly  i)ay  over  our  dues,  by  treaty  stipulations,  as  soon  as  it 
is  due,  we  could  meet  our  liabilities  to  more  advantage,  as  a  great  man^ 
good,  competent  teachers  we  could  get  who  do  not  like  to  wait  solonjfibr 
their  pay.  It  causes  our  national  papers  to  be  very  much  under  par.  I 
present  these  views,  which  are  facts,  for  your  consideration,  resting 
assured  that  I  am  sustained  bv  all  that  are  familiar  with  our  ftnantial 
ali'airs.  I  hope  and  trust  you  will  urge  this  matter  before  the  depart- 
ment. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  give  j'ou  a  statement  of  our  schools  in  nuniWr 
and  expenditures.  The  neighborhood  schools  are  divided  into  three  dis 
tricts :  First,  Pushmartarhaw  district  has  twenty-seven  schools,  sevt^ii 
hundred  and  eighteen  scholars;  money  expended,  $7,028  45,  from  1st  ot 
September,  1868,  to  March  31, 1869.  Puekshenubbe  district  has  twenty 
three  schools,  six  hundred  and  eighteen  scholars ;  exi)ended  from  8ei» 
teraber  1, 1868,  to  March  31,  1869,  $6,312  87.  Mt)shoolatubba  district 
has  nineteen  schools,  live  hundred  and  eleven  scholars;  expended  from 
September  1,  1868,  to  March  31,  1869,  $6,027  72. 

Total  number  of  schools  in  the  three  districts,  sixty-nine;  total  nnm- 
ber  of  scholars,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-seven;  amount 
of  money  expended  in  the  three  districts  for  schools  Vrom  September 
1,  1868,  to  March  31,  1869,  $19,369  04. 

Twenty  Choctaw  children  are  educated  in  the  different  States  under 
the  forty  youths'  funds  treaty  stipulation — six  male  at  Cumberland  Uni 
versity,  Lebanon,  Tennessee;  live  male  scholars  at  King's  College,  Brist^d. 
Tennessee;  two  female  at  Martha  Washington  College,  Abin«:«lon, 
Virginia;  four  female  at  McMinnville  College,  Tennessee;  one  female  at 
Paris,  Texas ;  one  male  at  Kentucky.  One  has  returned  home.  Seven 
thousand  dollars  have  been  deposited  in  the  hands  of  each  of  their  treas 
urers,  m  advance,  from  1st  of  Febnmry,  1869,  to  the  1st  of  Fehniary. 
1870,  to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  above-mentioned  twenty  scholars. 
Also,  two  young  men  are  educated  in  the  SUites  by  special  acts  of  the 
general  council — one  at  Bristol,  Tennessee,  at  $250  annually;  one  at 
Dartmouth  College,  at  $360  annually.  By  the  order  of  our  hist  geiwTnl 
council  I  have  now  me<5han1cs  employed  to  put  Spencer  Academy  and 
New  Hope  Seminary  in  good  repair  against  our  next  council,  so  we  can 
commence  two  boarding  schools  in  the  Choctaw  nation. 
Very  respectfidly,  your  obedient  servant, 

FORBIS  LE  FLORE, 
SiqyH  Public  Schoohj  Choet^iK  Xation. 

Captain  Geo.  T.  Olmsted, 

Choctaic  and  ChicJcasaic  Agent 
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No.  128. 

Creek  Agency,  Ind.  Ter.,  July  6, 1869. 

Sir:  In  accordance  with  special  instructions  from  tlie  Indian Depart- 
n)ent  I  have  the  honor  to  forward  my  fifth  annual  report  of  the  condition 
of  affairs  within  this  agency. 

Ujwn  my  return  from  Washington  in  the  fall  of  1868,  in  accordance 
with  my  instructions,  I  at  once  proceeded  to  the  payment  of  the  moneys 
in  my  hands  due  the  Creek  orphans  of  1832.    Tliis  was  a  jwrtion  of  the 
fund  growing  out  of  the  Creek  treaty  of  1832,  at  which  time  a  division 
of  the  Indian  lands  in  Georgia  was  made  to  each  individual  of  the  nation. 
The  proiwrtion  was  this:  To  each  of  ninety  town  chiefs  one  section  of 
land ;  to  each  head  of  a  family  one-half  section ;  and  in  order  to  provide 
for  the  orphan  children  of  that  day,  not  included  in  either  of  the  previous 
designations,  it  was  decided  that  twenty  sections  of  land  should  be  se- 
lected for  them,  under  the  direction  of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
to  be  retained  or  sold  for  them  at  his  discretion.    The  land  was  subse- 
quently sold,  and  the  proceeds  were  invested  in  government  and  State 
stocks,  bearing  interest  at  five  and  six  per  cent,  per  anniun.   The  delegates 
visiting  Washington  in  1868,  representing  these  orphans,  finding  many 
of  these  State  stocks  depreciated  in  value,  deemed  it  to  the  interest  of 
their  clientn  that  the  par  and  premium  stocks  only  should  be  then  sold 
for  the  benefit  of  the  orphans.    Ai>plication  was  accordingly  made,  and 
the  amount  arising  from  such  sale,  of  one  hundred  and  forty-two  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  dollars  and  ninety  cents,  was  placed  in  my  hands  for 
payment  on  the  certified  roll  of  said  oiphans  and  their  heirs.    For  par- 
ticulars of  this  payment  reference  may  be  had  to  my  report  thereon  to  the 
honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian  Aftairs,  dated  December  31, 1868. 

An  amount  of  par  value  nearly  equal  to  the  above  amount,  but  in- 
vesteil  in  depreciated  State  stocks,  still  remains  in  the  hands  of  the 
departments  I  understand  that  an  effort  will  soon  be  made  by  author- 
izHl  parties  to  urge  the  payment  thereof.  The  claimants  contend  that 
the  United  States,  holding  their  means  in  trust,  is  responsible  for  the 
judicious  investment  of  the  funds,  and  that  they  should  not  suffer  from 
any  unwise  or  unfortunate  venture  of  the  same.  They  further  claim  that  an 
old  law  prohibits  the  investment  of  any  Indian  money  in  any  other  stocks 
than  those  of  the  United  States;  that  if  their  money  had  previously 
heen  invested  therein,  it  should,  on  the  passage  of  this  law,  have  been 
withdrawn  and  reinvested  in  reliable  United  States  stocks.  I  have 
never  had  an  opportuqity  of  referring  to  this  law,  nor  can  I  give  the 
place  where  in  our  statute-books  such  law  may  be  found ;  but  the  claim- 
ants urge  the  argument  with  confidence,  and  no  doubt  it  will  soon  be 
hmught  more  i)articularly  to  the  attention  of  the  department. 

I  consider  it  important  that  as  soon  as  possible  this  claim  be  settled 
in  full.  It  is  a  source  of  complaint  now,  as  it  has  been  for  many  years. 
The  orphans  of  1832  are  now  growing  old,  and  by  death  many  more 
claimants  as  heirs  are  being  added  to  the  list.  Every  year  adds  to  the 
complication  of  the  payment.  It  is  extremely  fortunate  that  the  old 
list  of  claimants  still  remains  with  the  department,  so  that  the  new  rolls, 
may  be  compared  therewith.  A  check  is  thus  ever  ready  for  determin- 
ing the  reliability  of  claimants.  I  would,  in  closing  this  subject,  earn- 
estly urge  your  atte>ntion,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Indian  Department,  to 
the  importance  of  the  settlement  of  the  claim  upon  some  ba*iis  just  to  all 
l)artie8  concerned,  believing  it  to  be  for  the  interest  of  the  United  States 
uo  less  than  to  that  of  the  claimants  themselves. 
I  desire  also  to  call  your  attention  to  that  clause  in  the  treaty  of  June 
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14, 1866,  between  the  United  States  and  this  tribe  of  Indians,  which 
provides  for  the  settlement  of  the  losses  of  the  loyal  Creeks  who  were 
driven  from  their  homes  during  the  late  disastrous  war.  The  treaty 
provides  in  Article  IV  that  "  immediately  after  the  ratification  of  this 
treaty  the  United  States  agree  to  ascertain  the  amount  due  the  re- 
spective soldiers  who  enlisted  in  the  federal  army,  loyal  refugee  Indians 
and  freedmen,  in  proportion  to  their  several  losses,  and  to  pay  the 
amount  awarded  each  in  the  following  manner,  to  wit:  A  census  of  the 
Creeks  shall  be  taken  by  the  agent  for  the  United  States  for  said  nation 
under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  a  roll  of  the 
names  of  a!l  soldiers  that  enlisted  in  the  federal  army,  loyal  refugee 
Indians,  and  freedmen,  be  made  b^^  him.  The  superintendent  of  Indian 
affairs  for  the  southern  superinteudency  and  the  agent  for  the  United 
States  for  the  Creek  nation  shall  proceed  to  investigate  and  determine 
fi^om  said  roll  the  amounts  due  the  respective  refugee  Indians,  and  shall 
transmit  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  for  his  approval  and 
that  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  their  awards,  together  with  the 
reasons  therefor.  In  case  the  awards  so  made  shall  be  duly  approVed, 
said  awards  shall  be  paid  from  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  said  lands 
w  ithiu  one  year  from  the  ratification  of  this  treaty,  or  so  soon  as  said 
amount  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  can  be  raised  from  the  sale 
of  said  lands  to  other  Indians.'' 

Thi-ee  years  have  elapsed  since  the  ratification  of  this  treaty,  and 
although  I  have  repeatedly  urged  this  subject  to  the  attention  of  the  de- 
partment, not  one  step  has  been  taken  toward  the  execution  of  this 
treaty-contract ;  at  least  by  no  official  letter  have  I  ever  been  notified  of 
any  contemplated  action  in  the  premises. 

It  has  ever  seemed  desirable  to  me  that  so  soon  as  possible  all  questions 
arising  from  the  war  should  be  settled,  so  that  its  differences  and  cruelty 
might  be  forgotten,  especially  in  this  time  when  Indians  are  regarded.  The 
treaty,  with  this  sole  exception,  placed  the  southern  and  the  northern 
Creeks  upon  an  equal  footing.  So  long  as  this  claim  is  unsettled  there 
is  apt  to  be  an  existing  jealousy,  and  it  is  wise  that  no  such  feeling 
should  be  encouraged.  Already  are  difficulties  seen  in  this  unexplained 
delay.  The  interest  on  this  amount  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
delivered  to  the  Creek  treasurer,  was  by  him  paid  to  Ok-tars-sars-harjo, 
then  chief  of  the  northern  Creeks.  This  was  in  1867.  He  has  disposed 
of  it  in  a  manner  entirely  unsatisfactory  to  many  of  the  loyal  people. 
It  is  a  question  as  to  what  disposition  shall  be  made  of  the  interest  now 
due.  This  interest  is  payable  upon  an  amount  due,  in  proportion  to  their 
losses,  to  all  Creeks  loyal  during  the  rebellion.  *  As  it  now  stands,  the 
United  States  is  indebted  to  each  of  these  claimants  severally  as  theirlosses 
may  be  determined.  The  interest  then  is,  I  conceive,  due  each  claimant 
upon  the  amount  of  his  claim  as  settled,  m)m  the  date  of  the  origin  of 
this  fund ;  and  I  consider  it  proper  that  this  interest  should  be  retained 
and  funded  by  the  United  States  until  the  settlement  and  payment  of 
these  claims.  In  order  to  remove  this  cause  of  dissatisfaction  I  would 
suggest  that  in  the  future  this  interest  be  so  retained  by  the  United 
States.  I  very  earnestly,  as  knowing  its  importance,  urge  the  imme- 
diate investigation  and  subsequent  payment  of  these  loyal  claims. 

During  the  fall  and  winter  of  1868  and  1869  I  completed  the  removal 
of  certain  refugee  southern  Creeks  previously  residing  in  the  Choctaw 
and  Chickasaw  country  and  in  the  State  of  Texas.  The  whole  number 
removed  was  sixty-five.  They  were  very  glad  to  return  to  their  old 
homes,  and  are  now  self-supporting,  and  are  planting  good  oropa,  and 
will  soon  return  to  their  former  prosperity.    No  expense  was  made  in 
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feeding  them,  except  in  cases  of  imasual  need;  and  their  friends,  with 
commendable  generosity,  ottered  them  every  assistance  that  their  means 
would  i)ermit.  A  number  of  disaffected  northern  Creeks  still  remain 
in  the  Cherokee  country.  Congress  having  decided  it  unnecessary  to 
remove  them. 

Messrs.  George  W.  Stidham  and  Sanford  Ferryman,  authorized  delegates 
from  the  Creeks,  returned  to  Washington  duri  ng  the  winter  to  urge  the  rati- 
iieation  of  their  treaty.  The  treaty  was  one  promising  much  good  for  the- 
Creeks,  and  tending  to  heal  past  differences.  It,  however,  met  with  con- 
siderable opiwsition,  and  a  rival  delegation,  entirely  unauthorized  by  any 
legal  body  in  the  nation,  and  in  direct  violation  of  my  advice^ind  instruc- 
tions, proceeded  to  Washington  during  the  winter  to  oppose  the  action  of 
the  authorized  delegates.  I  presume  that  the  unauthorized  person  s.  Sands 
Little  Tiger,  and  Fish,  had  little  influence  at  the  department,  if,  indeed, 
they  were  received  at  all ;  but  upon  their  return  they  succeeded  in  making 
many  of  their  people  believe  that  they  had  defeated  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty,  and  had  succeeded  in  many  other  things  desired.  They  have 
thfts  opened  anew  the  division  between  what  may  be  called  the  govern- 
ment party  and  the  Sands  party.  My  whole  influence  has  ever  been 
thrown  with  the  regularly  organized  government,  whose  officers  were 
duly  elected  by  the  whole  people  in  the  fall  of  1807 ;  and  I  have  ever 
sought  to  discourage  any  rebellious  sentiment,  believing  it  to  be  for  the 
interests  of  all  that  the  laws  and  the  authorities  should  be  respected. 

The  time  may  come  when  it  may  be  necessary  for  the  United  States 
to  interfere  in  this  matter,  and  I  consider  it  proper,  in  that  event,  that 
the  government  as  now  constituted  should  be  supported.  It  is  a  step 
in  the  right  direction.  It  takes  from  a  few  chiefs  the  whole,  unlimited 
authority,  and  places  it  in  the  hands  of  a  government  modeled  after  our 
own,  the  officers  being  responsible  to  the  people  for  the  discharge  of 
their  trusts.  In  fine,  it  is  law  and  order,  adopted  by  the  nation  after 
calm  and  judicious  reflection,  and  the  respect  of  all  is  due  it,  for  the 
ichole  natimi  made  it. 

Growing  out  of  these  differences,  a  noted  increase  in  the  violations 
of  law  may  be  observed.  More  murders  have  been  committed  within 
the  hist  year  than  in  all  the  years  since  the  close  of  the  war.  Congre- 
gations have  been  disturbed  at  their  meetings,  and  have  been  compelled 
to  disperse,  until  now  no  meetings  are  held  in  this  vicinity  after  night, 
from  fear  that  under  cover  of  the  darkness  a  serious  disturbance  might 
l)e  made.  The  correction  of  this  state  of  things  properly  belongs  to  the 
Creek  authorities,  and  it  is  not  considered  proper  for  the  United  States 
to  interfere,  unless  the  Creeks  find  it  impossible  to  enforce  their  laws, 
and  apply  to  the  United  States  for  protection. 

The  mission  schools  on  the  North  Fork  and  on  the  Arkansas  Eiver  are 
now  in  successful  operation.  I  hope  to  receive  the  reports  of  the  super- 
intendents in  time  to  incoq)omte  with  this  report,  which  would  give 
more  full  and  interesting  particulars. 

They  are  under  the  management  of  the  Methodist  and  Old  School 
Presbyterian  Churches,  respectively,  and  their  influence  is  largely  seen 
in  the  nation,  and  is  always  directecl  to  the  improvement  of  the  people 
and  for  the  cause  of  law  and  order. 

About  eighty  spholars  are  taught  at  each  school.  They  are  taught 
the  branches  of  a  common  school  education,  and  particular  attention  is 
paid  to  their  moral  advancement. 

The  Creeks  are  paying  commendable  attention  to  education.  They 
have  an  ample  school  fund,  and  have  now  in  successful  operation  about 
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thirty  schools,  with  an  average  daily  attendance  of  perhaps  twenty 
scholars  each. 

In  closing  my  report  I  cannot  bnt  remark  upon  the  changes  which 
have  occurred  since  my  taking  charge  of  this  agency,  four  years  since. 
It  was  then  the  closing  hours  of  the  war,  and  it  was  thought  that  con- 
siderable time  must  elapse  before  these  Indians  would  forget  the  lawless 
habits  acquii-ed  by  an  active  participation  in  the  war.  Their  country, 
too,  had  been  overrun  during  the  rebellion,  at  times  occupied  by  one 
party  and  then  by  another.  Their  farms  were  laid  waste,  their  orchards, 
houses,  and  fences  almost  totally  destroyed,  and  their  cattle  and  stock 
scattered.    . 

The  extinction  of  prejudice  with  Indians  is  slow,  and  it  is  marvelous 
to  note  that  within  one  year  from  that  time  they  were  li\iug  in  entire 
harmony  with  one  another. 

The  differences  now  existing  between  them  are  not  directly  traceable 
to  the  war,  but  are  mostly  those  of  policy  or  of  influence.  Confederates 
and  federals  are  nearly  equalJy  represented  in  each  of  the  rival  parties 
of  to-day. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Creeks  will  have  the  courage  and  power  to 
uphold  their  government,  which  is  essentially  the  offspring  of  progress 
and  civilization.  My  four  years  among  these  people  have  led  me  to 
respect  them  for  their  truthfulness,  simplicity,  and  sinc^rit>\  I  will 
leave  them  with  regret,  hoping  that  their  course  will  ever  be  guided  by 
a  resi)ect  for  the  rights  for  all,  and  for  the  enlightenment  and  improve- 
ment of  their  nation. 

Very  respectfully  submitted. 

J.  w.  Di:]^N, 

United  States  Indian  Agent  for  the  Creeh. 

Colonel  L.  N.  Eobinson, 

Superintendent  Indian  Affairs^  Southern  Superintendency. 


No.  129. 


Creek  Agency,  October  3, 1869. 

Sm :  In  reply  to  your  communication  of  the  26th  July,  relative  to 
Indian  aftairs,  I  would  state  that  J.  W.  Dunn,  former  agent  here,  informs 
me  that  he  had  reported  on  that  subject  up  to  the  time  he  was  relieved. 
Therefore  there  is  little  left  for  me  to  report. 

Upon  my  arrival  here  I  found  the  nation  laboring  under  some  consid- 
erable excitement,  from  causes  previously  explained  to  the  department, 
fin  letters  of  date  of  August,  1869,)  which,  through  the  energj'  of  Brevet 
Captain  Bayne,  second  lieutenant  Sixth  Infantry,  the  officer  ordered  from 
Fort  Gibson,  I  was  enabled  to  quiet  without  bloodshed.  Captain  Bayne 
deserves  particular  mention  for  his  prompt  action  in  carrying  out  my 
instructions. 

In  regard  to  agriculture,  I  would  state  that  as  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  learn  those  who  have  tilled  the  earth  have  been  very  liberally  rewarded, 
corn  averaging  about  fifty  bushels  per  acre,  Irish  and  sweet  potatoes  in 
great  abundance,  and,  in  fact,  all  kind  of  vegetables  have  b«?ii  planted 
in  large  quantities,  and  have  yielded  very  abundantly.  There  seems  to 
be  more  energy  displayed  in  farming  among  the  freedmen  than  Indians, 
and  next  season  will  see  more  ground  worked  than  ever  was  known  in 
the  nation. 
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The  schools  are  in  good  working  order^  but  are  nevertheless  badly  off 
for  good  teachers,  the  pay  not  being  sufficient  inducement  for  them  to 
seek  employment  here.  The  nation  met  with  a  great  drawback  in  the  way 
of  education  by  the  destruction,  by  fire,  of  the  mission  at  North  Fork 
Town.  It  is  contemplated  to  have  it  rebuilt  as  soon  as  possible,  and  I 
believe  have,  or  will  have,  appropriations  made  by  the  council  that  will 
meet  on  the  oth  instant,  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  same. 

I  would  inform  the  department  that  I  have  been  delayed  in  making 
this  report  on  account  of  being  ordered  to  Lawrence,  Kansas,  on  public 
business  known  to  the  department. 

I  am,  very  respectfidly,  your  obedient  servant, 

F.  A.  FIELD, 
Captain  U.  S.  Army^  Agent. 
Colonel  E.  S.  Parker, 

Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 


^o.  130. 


TuLLAHASSEE,  C.  N.,  August  3, 1869. 

Dear  Sir  :  In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  enclose  to  you  the 
following  report  of  the  condition,  progress,  &c.,  of  the  Tullahassee 
Manual  Labor  Boarding  School. 

The  school  was  first  opened  in"  the  year  1850,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  the  Creeks  paying  out  of  the 
national  treasury  $50  per  annum  for  each  scholar,  and  the  board  defray- 
ing all  expenses  not  covered  by  this  amount,  including  the  support  and 
salaries  of  missionaries.  At  tifiat  time  the  scholars  received  their  board, 
tuition,  and  clothing  from  the  institution.  The  school  continued  in  suc- 
cessful operation,  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  R.  M.  Loughridge,  assisted 
by  Mr.  W.  S.  Robertson,  and  an  able  and  efficient  corps  of  teachers  and 
assistants,  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  late  rebellion,  at  which  time  it 
was  broken  up.* 

After  the  close  of  the  war,  the  Rev.  W.  S.  Robertson,  who,  during  a 
j>art  of  the  interval,  had  been  in  charge  of  the  Indian  Orphan  Institute 
at  Highland,  Kansas,  was  sent  by  the  board,  (in  connection  with  the 
Rev.  J.  R.  Ramsey,  since  transferred  to  the  Seminole  mission,)  with 
authority  to  open  negotiations  with  the  Creeks  for  the  re-establishment 
of  the  school.  He  arrived  on  the  ground  in  December,  1860,  and  found 
the  place  in  a  most  deplorable  condition.  The  school  building  had  been 
used  as  hospital  and  barracks  by  the  troops  of  armies — part  of  the  lower 
rooms  used  as  stables  for  the  horses ;  door  casings  and  window  frames 
torn  out  and  used  as  fuel,  and,  to  complete  the  work  of  spoliation,  a  large 
portion  of  the  brick  wall  was  torn  out  by  the  federal  troops,  and  the 
brick  taken  to  Fort  Gibson  to  be  used  in  the  erection  of  a  government 
bakery. 

After  tedious  delays,  occasioned  by  the  unsettled  state  of  affiiirs  in 
the  nation,  an  agreement  was  entered  into  between  the  board  and  the 
national  council  by  which  the  former  undertook  to  furnish  and  pay  the 
salaries  of  the  necessaiy  missionaries  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  school, 
and  the  latter  to  defray  all  other  expenses ;  the  scholars  to  be  clothed  by 
their  fiiends  at  home  instead  of  by  the  institution,  as  in  former  years. 
Under  this  arrangement  the  school  was  reopened  in  March,  1868,  with 

*  Vide  former  reports. 
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only  thirty  scholars,  fifteen  of  either  sex,  nnder  the  charge  of  Mr.  Rob- 
ertson, assisted  by  his  wife  and  Miss  Nancy  Thompson,  who  was  also 
connected  with  the  mission  before  the  war.  During  the  summer  of  1868 
the  board  engaged  the  services  of  the  subscriber,  together  with  his  wife 
and  Miss  Mary  B.  Wilson,  to  come  and  take  hold  of  the  work,  in  con-, 
junction  with  the  missionaries  already  in  the  field.  With  this  increased 
force  the  school  began  its  second  session  in  October,  1868,  with  eighty- 
one  scholars — forty  girls  and  forty-one  boys. 

The  eagerness  of  the  Indians  for  the  instruction  of  their  children  was 
manifested  by  the  number  of  applicants  for  admission  to  the  school- 
between  seventy  and  eighty  having  to  return  disappointed  to  their  homes, 
after  the  full  number  had  been  chosen  by  the  trustees.  This,  too,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  at  the  same  time  there  were  no  less  than 
twenty  day  schools  in  operation  in  the  nation.  The  interest  in  the  suc- 
cess and  prosperity  of  the  school  which  has  been  manifested  by  the 
national  council  and  by  the  Creeks  generally  has  been  highly  encouraging. 
The  council  appropriated,  aside  from  the  appropriation  for  cmrent 
expenses,  $1,000  for  repairing  the  buildings,  &c.,  of  the  school,  and 
$l,oOO  for  the  purchase  of  a  steam-power  to  do  the  grinding,  sawing, 
&c.,  necessary  to  the  successful  carrying  on  of  the  work.  The  people 
generally  seem  to  take  a  great  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  institution. 

These  facts  are  the  more  encouraging  as  in  contrast  with  former  years, 
when  it  was  almost  impossible  to  keep  up  the  desired  number  of  scholans 
on  account  of  the  indifference  of  both  parents  and  children.  We  have 
been  much  encouraged,  also,  by  the  interest  manifested  by  the  scholars 
themselves,  and  the  progress  made  in  their  studies.  We' trust  the  day 
is  not  far  distant  when,  in  the  providence  of  God,  this  people  shall 
become  truly  a  civilized  and  enlightened  nation ;  when  the  ^'busk,*^  the 
"  stamp  dance,''  and  the  ball  play  shall  be  among  the  things  of  the  pa^t. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

LEONAKD  WORCESTER, 
Superintendent  TuUahassee  Manual  Labor  Sckool 

Major  James  M.  Dunn. 


No.  131. 


Seminole  Agency,  July  25, 1869. 

SiB:  My  fifth  annual  report  closes  my  official  connection  with  the 
Seminole  tribe  of  Indians. 

Before  the  commencement  of  the  late  war,  the  condition  of  the  Indians 
of  the  Indian  Territory,  comprising  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw,  the 
Cherokees,  Creeks,  and  Seminoles  w^ere  the  most  peaceful,  wealthy,  aud 
civilized  Indians  on  the  continent.  All  were  living  in  comfortable 
houses ;  many  had  buildings  erected  with  taste  and  elegance,  surrouudeil 
with  lawns,  flowers,  shrubbery,  and  x>arks.  They  were  farmers.  They 
cultivated  the  soil,  and  their  fruitful  yields  produced  abundance  of 
wheat,  oats,  com,  hemp,  and  tobacco,  sugar-cane,  potatoes,  and  all  kinds 
of  garden  produce.  They  manufactured  their  own  salt  from  their 
abundant  salt  springs,  made  their  own  toba<ico,  weaved  their  own  cloth, 
and  produced  their  owti  sugar  and  syrup.  Their  country  was  especially 
adapted  to  the  raising  of  stock.  On  their  broad  river  bottoms  and 
extensive  low  land  prairies  grew  in  abundance  the  cane  and  other  winter 
grasses.  Their  winters  were  so  short  and  mild  that  cattle  and  horses 
did  not  require  any  care  or  feeding  during  the  winter.    Almost  every 
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Indian  had  large  herds  of  cattle  and  horses,  hogs  and  sheep.  Several 
of  the  larger  stock  growers  had  twenty  thousand  head  of  cattle,  and 
many  had  herds  of  stock,  nnmbering  from  one  to  ten  thousand. 

Devoted  missionaries  had  been  among  them  for  years ;  churches  were 
.  eHtabhshed  among  them,  and  a  large  membership  was  attached  to  the 
yarious  Christian  denominations.  They  had  their  academies  and  schools 
of  learning.  The  work  of  civilization  was  encouraged  among  them^ 
and  a  deep  interest  was  felt  in  the  education  of  the  young  by  the  pa- 
rents and  the  more  intelligent  of  the  tribes. 

It  was  a  dreadful  day,  as  well  for  the  Indian  as  the  white  man, 
when  the  guns  on  Fort  Sumter  told  that  war  had  begun  between  the  Forth 
and  South.  The  war  progressed ;  all  over  our  land,  in  every  State,  in 
every  Territory  the  note  of  preparation  was  sounded,  and  men  sprang  to 
arms  and  took  sides  in  the  conflict.  These  Indians  were  peculiarly  sit- 
uated ;  on  the  south,  east,  and  west,  they  were  surrounded  by  the  ene- 
mies of  the  government.  Nearly  all  their  superintendents,  agents,  and 
officers  of  the  department,  were  southern  men,  imbued  with  southern 
ideas  and  hatred  to  the  government.  The  confederate  authorities  at 
Richmond  sent  their  emissaries  among  them.  They  threatened,  they 
])roniised,  and  they  intimidated.  Bravely  did  John  Boss  and  others  re- 
8i.st  their  promises  and  their  threats.  The  messages  of  John  Eoss,  of 
Opothleyohola  were  full  of  resistance  of  the  demands  of  the  rebels  and 
of  petitions  for  promised  protection  in  their  treaties.  At  length  their 
country  was  invaded,  and  their  beautiful  home  was  made  one  great 
battle-field.  Then  General  Pike,  their  old  friend  and  former  confidant, 
came  with  wily  tongue  and  honied  words,  and  urged  them  to  violate 
treaty  obligations,  and  form  new  treaties  with  the  southern  government. 
Deprived  of  the  protection  they  had  a  right  to  expect ;  surrounded  by 
the  enemies  of  the  United  States ;  is  it  a  wonder  that  they  listened  to 
the  counsels  of  Pike,  and  sought  protection  elsewhere,  when  it  was 
denied  them  from  those  who  had  solemnly  promised  to  protect  them  in 
the  first  quiet  possession  of  their  homes.  Desolation  and  destruction 
soon  followed.  They  were  driven  from  their  homes,  their  property  de- 
stroyed, their  houses  burned,  and  their  stock  driven  off  without  com- 
l»enHiition  to  their  lawful  owners.  As  soon  as  our  armies  advanced  into 
the  Indian  country  many  of  them  returned  to  their  allegiance  to  the 
government.  At  one  time  a  whole  regiment  of  men  left  the  confederate 
service  and  joined  the  Union  army.  Many  men  enlisted  in  the  service 
of  the  United  States,  and  bore  testimony  of  their  sincerity  and  heroism 
iu  dying  in  defense  of  our  country.  Opothleyohola,  with  a  band  of  loyal 
('reeks  and  Seminoles^  in  midwinter  started  with  their  women  and 
children  for  Kansas,  a  distance  of  more  than  three  hundred  miles.  With- 
out adequate  food  and  clothing  they  traveled  on  their  weary  march. 
They  were  pursued  by  men  of  their  own  race,  and  the  bloody  battles  of 
('edar  and  Bird  Creeks  attest  the  courage  and  patriotism  of  that  good 
old  man  and  his  faithful  followers.  Freezing,  starving,  and  dying, 
they  at  length  reached  Kansas,  and  their  able-bodied  men  immediately 
enlisted  in  the  service  of  the  govemmenf;  and  the  history  of  the  three 
Indian  regiments  present  as  honorable  record  as  any  of  all  the  noble 
anny  that  served  the  nation.  When  the  war  ended  they  were  destitute 
aod  scattered  from  the  Ited  Biver  to  Kansas.  Again  they  sought  the 
protection  of  the  government.  They  formed  new  treaties ;  they  complied 
with  all  the  oonditions  imposed  upon  them  j  they  adopted  their  former 
slaves,  and  made  them  citizens  of  their  country,  with  equal  rights  in 
the  soil  ami  annuities.  Their  negroes  hold  office  and  sit  in  their  councils. 
They  took  hold  of  the  question  of  reconstruction  and  settled  it  at  once. 
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practically,  peaceably,  and  firmly.  They  have  re-opened  their  schools 
and  ch arches;  have  re-bailt  their  homes,  and  are  fast  becoming  sur- 
rounded by  stock,  farms,  and  all  the  comforts  of  life.  With  such  a 
record  should  not  the  government  repay  them  for  their  losses,  feithfally 
and  promptly  carry  out  all  their  treaty  stipulations,  repel  the  encroach- 
ments of  white  men,  and  pay  them  for  their  lands,  and  see  that  justice 
is  done  them  in  all  their  intercoui'se  with  white  men. 

Already  the  attention  of  the  people  of  Kansas  on  the  north,  of  Mis- 
souri on  the  east,  and  of  Arkansas  and  Texas  on  the  south  and  west,  is 
turned  to  the  broad  prairies,  the  fertile  valleys,  and  wooded  hills  of  the 
Indian  Territory.  Their  longing  eyes  are  bent  on  the  possessiou  of  the 
last  fairest  i)ortion  of  the  uninhabited  region  of  the  United  States. 
While  civilization  is  crowding  on  its  boilers,  its  rich  agricultural, 
splendid  climate,  and  inexhaustible  coal  and  mineral  resources  are  await- 
ing the  development  of  a  higher  civilization.  What  shall  be  done  with 
the  Indian  ?  The  recent  success  of  settlers  upon  Indian  lands  has  em- 
boldened the  squatter,  and  he  sees  that  he  has  only  to  go  on  these  lands, 
make  a  claim,  and  plenty  of  demagogues  are  found  to  raise  the  cry  of 
lands  for  the  landless,  and  homes  for  the  homeless ;  and  the  rights  of  the 
settlers  find  willing  advocates  on  the  floor  of  Congress,  in  the  press, 
and  on  the  stump.  Already  the  homes  of  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  in  Kansas 
are  invaded ;  the  Osages  are  crowded  off  their  lands  before  their  treaties 
are  ratified ;  and  there  are  those  in  Congress  and  out  of  it  that  would 
seek  to  cheat  the  Cherokees  out  of  the  money  justly  due  them  for  the 
sale  of  the  "Neutral  Lands." 

The  Indians  cannot  again  be  removed ;  they  have  no  newer  country 
to  go  to;  they  must  be  encouraged  in  their  efforts  at  civilization.  A 
quantity  of  land  should  be  given  each  jierson  in  a  family,  and  they 
should  be  taught  that  this  land  is  to  be  their  home  forever.  They  should 
be  prepared  for  the  coming  of  the  white  man  among  them.  Their  se- 
lection of  homes  should  be  made  at  once.  Congress  should  survey  the 
lands  and  make  each  Indian's  home  inalienable.  No  more  annuities 
should  be  paid  in  money  to  the  Indians  in  this  superintendency ;  its  ten- 
dency is  to  make  them  indolent  and  dishonest.  The  white  man  wiDnot 
work  without  a  motive  or  necessity  ;  neither  will  the  Indian. 

As  far  as  practicable  the  tribes  should  be  consolidate<i,  and  some  other 
form  of  government  should  be  i)ro\ided  for  them ;  they  should  become 
the  wards  of  the  general  government,  in  fact  as  w^ell  as  in  name.  Ageu- 
cies  and  superintendencies  should  be  done  away  with. 

The  policy  of  sending  military  rules  among  these  people  will  not  have 
the  tendency  to  elevate  ^and  christianize  tbem.  Their  experience  ^ith 
soldiers  and  the  army  has  not  been  on  the  side  of  virtue  and  Christianity. 
Troops  should  be  removed  from  the  Indian  territory,  and  the  demoral- 
ization of  men  and  women  will  cease  in  a  great  degree.  If  agents  are 
sent  to  reside  with  the  Indians,  they  should  be  retained  as  long  as  they 
conduct  the  affairs  of  the  government  satisfactorily  to  the  country  and 
the  Indians.  This  office  shoqld  not  be  a  political  one,  subject  to  the 
influences  of  jwlitical  aspirants. 

Briefly  I  have  given  the  result  of  my  experience  of  nearly  five  years 
with  the  tribes  of  the  Indian  Territory.  My  intercourse  with  them  has 
been  pleasant  and  peaceful.  They  are  a  good  people,  with  kind  imiwlses, 
generous  hearts,  and  a  brave  determination  for  improvement ;  slow  to 
give  their  friendship  and  confidence,  you  can  never  regain  it  when  once 
forfeited. 

With  patient  effort  the  Seminoles,  and  all  other  tribes  of  the  Indian 
Territory,  are  capable  of  a  degree  of  civilization  that  should  enooura^ 
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the  hearts  of  all  the  friends  of  humanity  iu  this*  great  and  powerful 
uatioD. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

GEO.  A.  EEYNOLDS, 
United  States  Indian  Agent  for  Seminoles, 
Hon.  L.  K  KoBiNSON, 

Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs. 


1^0.  132. 


Seminole  Agency,  September  1, 1869. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  herewith,  in  compliance  with  regulations  of  the 
department,  to  submit  the  following  report  relative  to  the  affairs  of  the 
Seminole  nation : 

Having  arrived  at  this  agency  and  assumed  the  duties  of  agent  on  the 
10th  of  July  last,  I  am  unable  to  give  but  little  information  as  to  the 
comparative  condition  of  the  Indians  comprising  this  nation,  except  from 
the  little  information  I  can  gather  from  the  inhabitants  and  from  per- 
sonal observation. 

The  Seminole  nation  number  two  thousand  one  hundred  and  live  soids, 
and  I  find  that  it  is  divided  into  two  bands,  and  these  bands  are  again 
Hul>divided  into  town  bands,  each  town  being  governed  by  a  town  chief, 
who  are  subject  to  the  authority  of  the  band  chiefs,  staled  head  second 
cliiefs.  At  present  the  two  bands  are  designated  as  Northern  and 
Southern  bands.  Each  have  their  head  chiefs,  who  preside  at  all  general 
touneils,  but  the  head  chief  of  the  Northern  band  attends  to  and  trans- 
aets  all  executive  business,  and  is  acknowledged  the  principal  chief  of  the 
nation,  and  is  so  acknowledged  by  this  department. 

The  Seminoles  have  acted  iu  harmony  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the 
•^ttlement  of  their  reservation — the  establishment  of  district  schools, 
the  enactment  and  enforcement  of  the  laws  established  by  themselves, 
as  well  as  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

The  entire  nation  seems  deeply  interested  in  education  and  moral  ad- 
vanoenient.  The  Presbyterian  mission,  under  the  able  superintendence 
of  the  Rev.  J.  Ross  Kamsay,  is  still  kept  up  and  with  undiminished  use- 
Inlness,  (but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  isnotfumished  with  the  neces- 
«in-  funds  for  the  support  of  this  mission,)  he  having  been  connected 
with  S(Mninole^  upward  of  iifteen  years.  There  are  also  several  other 
denominations,  consisting  of  Methodists  and  Baptists,  who  ai^e  doing 
Uiueh  good  but  have  no  mission. 

Tlie  Seminoles  have  erected,  during  the  past  three  years,  two  com- 
fortable school-houses,  and  are  now  completing  the  third,  which  is  be- 
iujr  erected  by  those  who  have  moved  from  the  old  to  the  new  reservation. 
During  the  past  year  there  have  been  three  district  schools  which  were 
well  attended,  and  the  pupils  have  made  much  progress  in  their  studies. 
The  parents  send  and  require  their  children  to  attend  much  more  regu- 
larly than  could  be  expected.  Enclosed  please  find  superintendent's 
•  liev.  J.  lioss  Bamsay's)  report,  to  which  I  would  respectfully  call  your 
attention. 

In  their  agricultural  pursuits  during  the  past  year  they  have  far  ex- 
(•eeded  their  expectations.  Having  worked  diligently  and  faithfully 
their  labors  have  been  rewarded  by  immense  crops.  There  were  a  por- 
tion of  the  Seminoles,  known  as  the  Southern  band,  who,  this  spring, 
uioved  from  the  old  Seminole  country  to  their  new  reservation,  and  be- 
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ing  compelled  to  clear  new  farms  and  erect  habitations  for  their  fami- 
lies, necessarily  made  them  biickward  in  planting ;  but  by  perseverance 
and  industry  they  have  good  crops,  but  not  as  extensive  as  many  vho 
were  permanently  located. 

Their  personal  property  comprises  the  following  articles,  which  oan 
only  be  approximated,  and  I  think  rather  below  the  actual  numbers  and 
amounts,  viz : 

2,000  head  of  horses,  at  $50 |100,  m 

4,000  head  of  cattle,  at  $15 VAim 

8,000  head  of  hogs,  $3 24,  (W) 

Transportation  of  agricultural  implements,  &c 5,  (mm) 

75,000  bushels  of  corn,  at  50  cents 37, 5(10 

50  bushels  of  oats,  at  $1 ."lO 

10,000  bushels  of  potat-oes,  at  50  cents 5.  (kw 

200  bushels  of  rice,  at  $10 2,m) 

250  tons  of  hay,  at  $10 2\:m 

Vegetables,  and  domestic  animals,  &c 1,  iNio 

237,  m 


In  the  treaty  made  with  the  Seminoles  during  the  year  of  18^,  an 
appropriation  was  made  of  $15,000  for  the  erection  of  a  mill  to  l»e 
turned  over  to  them  when  erected  and  completed.  This  mill  they  claim 
has  never  been  completed,  and  if  it  was,  it  does  not  meet  the  reqnii^ 
ments  of  the  treaty,  as  it  is  an  old  mill,  which  was  purchasetl,  sent  here, 
and  repaired.  They  state  that  when  this  mill  arrived  at  this  agency, 
they  informed  the  agent  that  they  did  not  want  it,  as  it  was  an  old  mill, 
and  was  not  what  the  treaty  called  for.  They  also  claim  that  unne<'es. 
sary  delay  has  been  taken  in  its  erection,  which  delay  has  caused  them 
many  inconveniences,  not  only  pecuniarily,  but  put  them  in  much 
trouble  to  i)rocure  flour  and  meal  for  their  necessities,  as  well  as  for 
lumber  to  erect  their  habitations. 

On  complaint  being  made  to  me,  I  examined  the  mill  which  had  heen 
finished  since  my  arrival  at  this  agency,, and  found  it  as  follows:  It  is 
without  doubt  an  old  mill,  purchased  and  repaired,  with  the  exception 
of  the  apparatus  for  the  grinding  of  flour  and  meal,  which  is  incom- 
plete, there  being  no  smut  machine  for  the  cleaning  of  grain.  The  holt 
and  flour  receiver  has  been  constmcted  of  green  lumber,  and  having 
become  seasoned,  has  shrunk  and  is  quite  open.  The  building  under 
which  this  machinery  has  been  erected  is  one  story  high,  and  so  con- 
structed as  to  cover  both  saw  and  grist  mills,  and  inclosed  by  planks 
nailed  on  perpendicular,  which  has  never  been  battened.  The  roof  is 
laid  with  oak  boards,  and  fi*om  its  appearance  must  leak  more  or  less. 
There  is  no  partition  to  separate  the  two  mills,  and  no  floor  excepting 
the  ground ;  neither  is  it  entirely  inclosed,  being  partially  open  on  two 
sides  for  the  runways  of  saw  mill. 

I  am  unable  to  state  to  whom  this  mill  belongs,  and  by  whom  it  was 
built,  except  through  report,  as  it  has  never  been  turned  over  to  me  by 
my  predecessor ;  but  it  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  E.  J.  Brown. 
(formerly  a  trader  in  this  nation,  and  who  has  lately  become  an  adopted 
citizen,)  who  is  using  it  for  his  own  personal  benefit 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  this  mill  is  not  what  it  should  be  expected 
for  the  amount  appropriated  for  its  erection,  and  I  think  that  great  in- 
justice has  been  done  the  Indians  by  those  who  contracted  for  and  re- 
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ceived  this  mill,  (if  it  lias  ever  been  received  by  any  person  acting  for 
the  department.) 

In  fact,  I  think  that  it  is  a  swindle.  The  Seminoles  are  mnch  dissat- 
isiied  at  the  manner  in  which  bounties  have  been  and  are  being  paid 
to  those  who  served  in  the  army  during  the  late  war.  The  Seminoles, 
like  the  Creek  Indians,  authorized  John  W.  Wright,  of  Washington  City, 
1).  C,  by  power  of  attorney,  to  collect  their  back  pay  and  bounties, 
which  was  justly  due  them  for  service  rendered  the  United  States  as 
Koldiers,  and  to  enable  him  to  do  so  turned  over  their  discharges,  many 
of  them  taking  receipts  for  the  same,  (this  was  done  duriug  the  year  of 
Wh)',)  a  gi'eat  number  of  them  have  not  yet  been  paid,  although  they 
have  repeatedly  called  upon  him  in  person,  and  demanded  their  boun- 
tit'8  or  discharges  to  enable  them  to  take  further  action  in  the  matter ; 
they  were  quietly  informed  that  their  bounties  had  not  been  collected, 
or  that  they  are  marked  deserters ;  at  the  same  time  their  discharges  are 
either  mislaid,  or  not  returned  from  Washington.  It  seems  strange  that  a 
portion  of  these  Indians  should  receive  their  back  pay  and  bounties,  while 
otliers  belonging  to  the  same  company  and  regiment,  whose  claims  are 
still  unsettled,  and  that  after  a  lapse  of  four  years ;  also,  that  they 
are  unable  to  get  their  discharges  even  were  they  deserters,  for  in  many 
eas(»s  they  are  entitled  to  them. 

From  all  the  information  that  I  can  gain,  it  seems  that  ^very  means 
are  embraced  to  keep  these  Indians  out  of  their  bounties.  Many  of  them, 
a  i)ortion  women,  have  walked  all  the  way  to  Fort  Gibson,  a  distance  of 
one  hundred  miles,  on  heamig  that  money  had  been  received  for  the 
payment  of  x>ensions  and  bounties,  to  be  informed  on  their  a  nival  that 
the  money  had  not  been  received,  or  that  their  papers  were  incorrect. 

Those  complaints  are  being  daily  made,  and  I  would  respectfully 
re<ommend  that,  if  possible,  a  list  be  furnished  of  all  Seminoles  who  are 
deserters,  and  who  are  not  entitled  to  pensions  and  bounties ;  also,  of 
all  those  who  have  and  who  have  no(  been  paid,  with  the  amounts  due, 
to  enable  me  to  give  the  required  information.  I  would  urgently  re- 
quest that  steps  be  taken  to  compel  the  prompt  payment  of  these  boun- 
ties, as  well  a«  all  other  moneys  which  are  due  the  Seminoles. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  but  one  log  building  belonging  to  this  agency,  which  is  not  hab- 
itable. It  is  now,  and  has  been,  occupied  by  negi'oes,  and  is  very  much 
ont  of  repair ;  also,  the  well  by  which  it  is  supplied  with  water  is  in  an 
unst»rviceable  condition,  and  no  permanent  buildings  have  ever  been 
ereete<l  for  an  agency. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

T.  A.  BALDWIN, 
Captain  U.  S.  -4.,  and  United  States  Indian  Agent, 

Hon.  E.  S.  Parker, 

Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 


No.  133. 

Seminole  Agency, 

July  25,  1869. 

Siu:  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  transmit  statistical  reports  of  the 
oiK*rations  of  the  Seminoles  in  farming,  and  the  condition  of  the  tribe  in 
their  efforts  at  education  and  civilization.  I  respectfully  call  attention 
to  the  report  of  Rev.  J.  Boss  liamsay,  superintendent  of  schools,  show- 
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ing  the  condition  of  the  various  schools  under  my  charge.  The  school- 
houses  for  the  districts  are  now  completed,  and  are  sufficiently  commo- 
dious to  accommodate  all  the  scholars  for  several  years  to  come.  All 
these  houses  are  used  for  church  purposes,  and  every  Sunday  are  filled 
with  attentive  people  listening  to  gospel  truths.  The  Presbyterian 
Boanl  of  Foreign  Missions  will,  during  this  j^ear,  erect  a  large  building 
for  a  mission  school,  which  will  add  largely  to  the  present  educationsd 
facilities  of  this  interesting  people.  A  good  work  has  been  commenced, 
which,  under  proper  encouragement,  wUl  produce  results  truly  gratify- 
ing to  every  friend  of  the  race. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

GEO.  A.  EEY^OLDS, 
U.  8.  Indian  Agent  for  Seminoks, 
Hon.  L.  N.  KoBiNSON, 

Superintendent  Indiun  Affairs,  Creek  Agency. 


Seminole  Agency, 

JuJp  1, 1869. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  heve  the  honor  of  making  to  you  the  following  report  of 
the  Seminole  schools  for  the  year  ending  October  1,  1869 : 

There  have  been  three  schools  in  operation  during  the  year.  School 
No.  1  was  taught  by  Rev.  J.  R.  Ramsay.  The  number  of  pu])ils  in  at- 
tendance at  this  school  during  the  year  was  seventy.  Some  of  these 
were  somewhat  irregular  in  their  attendance,  but  the  majority  were  very 
regular,  and  made  very  encouraging  progress  in  study. 

Branches  taught  were  spelling,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  ge- 
ography. Time  taught,  eight  months.  School  Ko.  2  wa^  taught  by 
Mrs.  n.  C.  Shook;  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  during  the  year, 
thirty-five;  of  these,  the  greater  part,  by  far,  were  very  regular  in  their 
attendance,  and  made  good  progress.  Branches  taught,  same  as  in 
school  No.  1;  time  taught,  eight  months.  School  No.  3  has  not  been 
in  operation  during  the  year^  on  account  of  a  failure  to  build  a  school- 
house.  The  house  is  now  in  process  of  construction,  however,  and  will 
be  ready  for  occupancy  the  coming  winter.  School  No.  4  was  taught  by 
Charles  Anderson.  Number  of  pupils  in  attendance  during  the  year, 
thirty-five;  most  of  these  very  regular  and  making  good  progress; 
branches  taught,  spelling  and  reading.  It  is  very  gratifying  to  witness 
the  avidity  manifested  by  both  parents  and  children  for  education  in 
this  nation. 

The  principal  chief  and  other  chiefs  have  frequently  visited  the  schools 
and  addressed  the  pupils,  urging  them  in  the  most  earnest  and  affection 
ate  manner  to  obey  their  teachers  and  improve  their  present  golden 
opportunities. 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

J.  E.  RAMSAY, 
Superintendent  of  Schools^  Seniinole  Nathn. 

Major  G.  A.  Reynolds, 

Seminole  Agent 
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INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES. 

No.  134. 

Office  United  States  Indian  Agent, 

Chippetca  Agencyy  Minn.j  October  12,  1869. 

Sir:  In  obedience  to  the  instructions  received  from  your  office,  and 
the  requirements  of  the  law,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following 
reiwrt  of  the  operations  of  this  agency  since  I  took  charge,  (July  7, 1809,) 
ami  for  such  time  previous  thereto  as  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  reliable 
informatioH. 

The  various  tribes  composing  this  agency  are  as  follows :  The  Pem- 
biua,  Red  Lake,  Pillager,  and  Lake  Winnebagoshish,  and  Mississippi 
bMids  of  Chippewas,  and  for  the  more  correct  understanding  of  the  de- 
IMrtment  I  shall  treat  of  each  band  under  its  separate  head. 

THE  PEMBINAfi 

Are  located  in  the  extreme  northern  portion  of  the  State,  and  receive  no 
aki  from  the  government  further  than  their  annual  payment  in  money 
and  goods.  They  are  of  a  roving  and  unsettled  dispo^tion,  and  subsist 
priodpally  on  the  products  of  the  chase,  they  being  so  far  removed  from 
civilization  that  their  existence  is  a  matter  of  no  serious  moment  to  the 
advance  of  settlements. 

THE  BED  LAKE  BAND. 

The  country  claimed  and  occupied  by  these  Indians  extends  from  the 
western  shore  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  via  Bainy  Lake  Biver^  to  Black 
River,  and  ttom  these  points  by  parallel  lines  south  of  Thieving  Biver, 
00  the  west,  and  Turtle  Lake«on  the  east,  comprising  an  area  of  nearly 
five  thousand  square  miles.  The  Indians  live  mostly  about  Bed  Lake, 
which  is  in  the  interior  of  their  reservation.  The  soil  embraced  in  this 
re^rvation  is  mostly  very  poor,  and  only  adapted  to  hunting  and  trap- 
ping, the  lake  affording  them  their  supplies  of  fish ;  but  in  the  immediate 
vicinity,  and  on  the  borders  of  the  lake,  there  is  a  narrow  belt  of  splen- 
did land  for  agricultural  purposes,  the  advantages  of  which  have  been 
folly  appreciated  by  the  Indians,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  statistical  re- 
port hereto  annexed.  I  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the  conduct  of  these 
Indians  since  I  have  had  charge  of  this  agency.  They  are  a  sober,  in- 
dostrioos,  and  well-behaved  tribe,  and  deserve  every  kindness  and  con- 
sideration that  the  government  can  bestow,  and  in  this  connection  I 
would  respectfully  (Sll  your  attention  to  the  report  of  Dr.  G.  M.  Weeks^ 
the  physician  stationed  there,  as  to  their  sanitary  condition,  and  to  the 
0nj!gestions  therein  made  for  their  physical  and  moral  advancement. 

They  have  made  earnest  and  repeated  requests  for  a  school,  and  I 
would  recommend  that  their  request  be  complied  with,  if  possible,  as  I 
^  satisfied  that  nowhere  in  the  Lidian  country  would  a  school  meet 
with  more  beneficent  or  immediate  results.  The  saw-mill  constructed 
Ia«t  year  for  the  use  of  these  Indians  has  thus  far  been  of  no  benefit  to 
them.  The  work  was  performed  in  the  cold  weather  of  last  fall  and  win* 
^h  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  spring  thaw  unsettled  the  foundation  of 
the  dam  at  one  end,  and  tne  recent  freshets  have  washed  out  a  portion 
of  it,  and  until  it  is  thoroughly  repaired  the  mill  cannot  run. 

I  think  he  building  of  a  water-mill  in  that  country  was  a  mistake,  as  a 

S6l 
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Steam  one,  costing  the  same  amount  of  money,  would  have  performed 
the  work  very  much  more  satisfactorily  and  been  able  to  run  the  entire 
year.  The  prospect  of  ha\ang  a  convenient  place  for  grinding  their 
Jjrain  induced  the  Indians  to  raise  an  unprecedented  crop,  but  they 
now  find  themselves  with  seven  thousand  bushels  of  grain  with  no  way 
of  converting  the  same  into  suitable  food.  I  would  earnestly  recommend 
that  some  measures  be  taken  by  the  department  to  supply  them  with  a 
first-class  mill. 

THE  CHIPPPEWAS  OF  THE  ^USSISSIPPI. 

The  band  or  various  bands  are  located  on  five  reservations  or  parts 
of  reservations,  as  follows:  Mille  Lac,  White  Earth,  White  Oak  Point, 
Sandy  Lake,  and  Gull  Lake.  A  portion  of  these  Indians  are  residing 
on  their  reservations,  and  the  remainder  are  still  wandering  over  the  old 
ground. 

By  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  made  in  1867,  all  these  Indians  were 
to  remove  to  the  reservations  at  White  Earth  and  White  Oak  Point,  ex- 
cept the  Mille  Lac  bands,  who  were  permitted  to  remain  on  the  land 
ceded  by  them  during  good  behavior. 

The  White  Earth  reservation  consists  of  thirty-six  townships,  and  is 
located  in  Beckerf  Polk,  and  Beltrami  counties,  and  is  one  of  the  finest 
agricultural  portions  of  the  United  States.  The  soil  is  adapted  to  the 
cultivation  of  all  kinds  of  cereals,  vegetables,  and  fruits.  These  Indians 
are  very  peaceable  and  well-behaved,  and  up  to  this  time  I  have  beard 
of  no  serious  complaint  from  the  settlers  in  regard  to  them. 

There  has  been,  as  yet,  no  school  established  for  the  use  of  these  In- 
dians, but  I  am  now  making  an  effort  to  have  one  built  and  pdt  in  op- 
eration on  the  White  Earth  reservation,  but  the  amount  of  the  appro- 
prmtion  is  entirely  inadequate  to  carry  on  a  school  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  be  of  much  benefit  to  the  Indians. 

For  their  farming  operations  and  physical  condition,  I  would  refer  to 
the  reports  of  Paul  H.  Benubien  and  Dr.  Pyle,  transmitted  herewith- 

THE  PILLAGER  AND  LAKE  WINNEBAGOSHISH  BAJ^'DS. 

These  Indians  are  located  in  Cass  County,  and  in  the  immediate  vi- 
cinity of  Leech  and  Winnebagoshish  Lakes,  and  are  by  far  the  most  nu- 
merous of  any  in  the  agency.  The  ruling  passion  with  them  seems  to 
be  to  make  as  much  trouble  and  do  as  much  injury*  as  possible  without 
committing  actual  murder.  They  are  constantly  threatening  some  one, 
and  occasionally  killing  an  ox  or  a  horse,  or  burning  a  house.  They  had 
at  Leech  Lake  a  very  fine  steam  saw  and  grist  mill,  which,  on  the  31st 
of  July  last  they  burned,  thereby  doing  a  vast  injurj^  to  themselves,  and 
preventing  the  comi)letion  of  the  agency  buildings  at  that  point.  They 
are  a  lazy  and  indolent  class  of  people,  living  on  fish,  wild  rice,  and 
stealing.  I  would  recommend  that  the  very  severest  measures  betaken 
to  suppress  this  lawless  spirit,  and  that  some  severe  x>aDishment  be 
meted  out  to  them.  I  am  very  much  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to  chastise 
them.  I  have  communicated  with  the  United  States  legal  authorities, 
and  they  informed  me  that  they  had  no  means  or  authority  for  punish- 
ing crimes  or  offenses  commited  by  Indians  among  themselves,  or 
against  the  United  States,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  punishment  wiH 
have  to  be  inflicted  by  the  agent. 

I  found  it  necessary,  after  the  burning  of  the  mill,  to  call  ob  General 
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Hancock,  commanding  this  department,  for  troops,  a  company  of  which 
are  now  at  Leech  Lake. 

In  concluding  this  report  I  would  state  that  some  general  treaty 
should  be  made,  whereby  the  variaus  tribes  would  be  more  uniformly 
treated  and  dealt  with.  The  vast  distance  from  one  tribe  to  the  other, 
the  difSculty  in  rea<;hing  them,  owing  to  the  terrible  condition  of  the 
roads,  having  to  pass  through  swamps,  rivers,  sloughs,  and  timber,  ren- 
ders it  at  all  times  almost,  and  this  year  it  has  been  quite,  impossible 
for  the  agent  to  visit  them,  or  to  make  their  payments  on  their  reserva- 
tions. 

I  would  also  recommend,  if  it  is  contemplated  by  the  department  that 
the  agency  should  be  located  at  Leech  Lake  permanently,  that  a  good, 
practicable  wagon  road  be  made  from  that  place  to  the  White  Earth 
reservation.  It  would  very  much  facilitate  the  transactiop  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  agency,  and  place  the  agent  in  more  direct  communication 
with  that  portion  of  the  Indians.  I  would  also  recommend  that  an  ap- 
propriation be  made  to  repair  the  road  from  Leech  Lake  to  Eed  Lake. 
The  amount  required  to  complete  it  would,  in  my  judgment,  be  $12,000, 
as  the  character  of  the  country  through  which  it  would  necessarily  have 
to  pass,  would  make  it  an  expensive  work. 

I  would  also  ask  that  an  appropriation  of  four  thousand  dollars  be 
made  in  order  to  repair  or  rebuild  the  saw-mill  at  Leech  Lake,  and  a 
farther  appropriation  of  five  thousand  dollars  to  complete  the  govern- 
ment buildings  at  Leech  Lake,  and  to  repair  the  steamboat.  Both  the 
buildings  and  boat  are  suffering  from  exposure  in  their  present  condi- 
tion, and  without  something  is  speedily  done  the  former  will  be  seriously 
injured,  and  the  latter  rendered  utterly  worthless. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  J.  S.  HASSLER, 
Brevet  Captain  U.  8.  A.,  Agent 

Hon.  E.  S.  Pabkeb, 

Cammissumer  of  Indian  Affairs. 


No.  135. 


Office  United  States  Indian  Agent, 

Chippewa  Agency^  Minn,^  July  31,  1869. 

Dear  Sib  :  Agreeably  to  your  request,  I  hereby  forward  you  a  report 
of  the  school  for  the  Pillager  Indians,  with  such  other  facts  as  I  think 
mi^T  be  of  interest 

The  whole  number  of  scholars  enrolled  is  twenty-nine,  seventeen  boys, 
^rls  twelve;  average  daily  attendance,  seventeen;  fourteen  of  the 
^holars  have  been  larders  all  the  time,  and  lodged  in  the  care  of  the 
tfiacher.  A  msgority  of  the  scholars  have  been  clothed  entirely,  the 
l^alance,  with  two  or  three  exceptions,  have  received  various  garments 
^tt)in  time  to  time,  and  have  also  received  a  lunch  at  noon,  at  the  school 
room. 

The  expense  of  boarding  and  clothing,  with  bedding,  soap,  towels, 
%htB,  &c,  is  about  four  dollars  per  week.  During  some  weeks  of  the 
year  it  is  some  less,  as  in  the  present  quarter.  They  were  all  well 
clothed  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  quarter,  and  of  course  will  need  less 
this.  A  new  supply  wiU  be  needed  in  the  ikll.  During  the  long  years 
of  oor  missionary  labor  in  this  country,  we  found  our  efforts  to  educate 
the  Indiaa  child,  while  he  remained  at  home  in  the  wigwam  with  his 
parents,  almost  a  Mlure.    It  was  in  view  of  this  fact  that  I  suggested 
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at  once,  on  being  called  to  take  charge  of  this  school,  that  we  board  and 
clothe  as  many  of  the  scholars  as  possible,  with  the  amoont  of  money 
famished  by  the  government  for  school  purposes.    The  branches  taiigbt 
are  reading,  writing,  and  simple  questions  in  figures.    English  books 
only  are  used,  excepting  the  Chippewa  hymn  book.    Singing  is  also 
taught  daily  in  the  school;  no  pains  has  been  spared  to  train  tbe 
scholars  to  speak  English.    The  majority  of  the  school  have  made  good 
progress^  in  their  studies,  and  h'ave  improved  much  in  their  morals.   A 
religious  service  in  their  language  is  held  every  Sabbath,  which  all 
attend,  as  do  others  not  connected  with  the  school ;  all  seem  to  eujoj 
the  exercise  and  to  be  improved  by  it    All  who  board  in  the  school  are 
required  to  perform  some  manual  labor,  that  is,  so  far  as  labor  can  be 
furnished  for  them.    It  is  very  desirable  to  enlai-ge  the  school ;  I  ne?er 
tail  to  teach  all  who  come  from  home,  but  more  are  anxious  to  come  into 
the  family  than  we  can  at  present  support  or  accommodate.    The  school 
building,  like  other  buildings  of  the  agency,  is  unfinished.    We  ought 
to  have  accommodations  and  a  fund  sufficient  to  provide  for  at  1^ 
twenty-five  scholars.     The  question  is  often  asked,  whether  any  dif- 
ference appears  in  the  capacity  of  the  mixed  bloods  and  the  full  Indians. 
My  answer  is,  None  at  all ;  only  this,  the  parents  of  the  half  breeds  are 
generally  far  more  intelligent  than  the  Indians,  and  often  speak  the 
French  and  English  languages;  this  gives  their  children,  of  course,  an 
advantage  over  the  wild  Indian  child,  and  for  a  time  such  children  pro- 
gress more  rapidly  than  the  others  in  learning  the  book  and  dvilixed 
habits,  but  in  the  end  manifest  no  superior  abilities. 

I  will  close  this  report  by  saying  that  I  have  no  doubt  that  schools 
conducted  by  competent  and  judicious  teachers,  accompanied  by  the 
preaching  of  the  simple  truths  of  the  gospel,  divested  of  forms  and 
ceremonies,  will  accomplish  more  good  for  this  people  than  any  other 
one  thing,  at  least,  which  can  be  done  for  them.  But  hitherto  we  have 
met  with  one  great  obstacle,  to  which  we  earnestly  hope  our  new  agent 
will  give  attention ;  it  exists  to  this  hour ;  I  refer  to  the  immoral  habits 
of  government  employes,  and  other  white  men  stopping  transiently  in 
the  Indian  reserve.  It  has  been  a  common  occurrence  for  these  men  to 
draw  away  some  of  our  best  girls  into  vice  and  degradation,  and  then 
denounce  with  curses  the  faithful  self-denying  missionary  as  incom- 
petent, inefficient,  &c. 

If  the  special  stipulations  of  the  treaty  made  by  the  government  with 
these  Indians,  touching  the  character  of  employes,  were  once  feuthflilly 
carried  out :  that  is,  if  every  man  exerting  an  immoral  influence,  evert 
profane,  vulgar  man,  every  whisky  drinker,  every  licentious  man,  were 
at  once  discharged,  and  all  required  to  leave  the  reserve,  and  m^  of 
high  moral  character  employed  in  their  places — men  and  women  who 
would  co-operate  with  the  Christian  teacher  or  missionary — ^then  wemi^t 
^xpect  to  solve  that  great  problem  which  has  so  long  puzzled  beheads  of 
statesmen  and  earnest  philanthropists,  and  well  nigh  defied  the  fiaith  of 
the  Christian,  viz :  How  shall  the  Indian  be  civilized  5  and  a  few  diort 
years  would  bring  a  mjyority  of  this  people  into  such  advancement  that 
they  would  be  beyond  the  need  of  public  charity,  and  qualified  to  take 
their  places  as  citizens  of  our  government.  May  we  then  hope  for  such 
action  on  the  part  of  our  new  agent  as  needftil  to  secure  this  desiraUe 
result. 

Eespectfully  submitted. 

8.  G.  WEIGHT, 
Teacher  Oovernment  School^  Leech  Lake  Mutkn. 

Brevet  Captain  J.  J.  S.  Hassleb. 
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No.  136. 

Office  Lake  Superior  Indian  Agency, 

Baufieldj  Wia.^  July  1, 1869. 

Sir  :  Under  instractions  fi-om  your  department,  I  have  the  honor  to 
sumit  the  following  report  upon  the  affairs  of  this  agency,  embracing 
only  that  portion  of  the  year  ending  with  this  date,  and  constituting 
my  second  annual  report  I  am  gratified  to  state  that  the  general  health 
of  the  Indians  within  the  agency  during  this  period  has  been  better 
than  usual,  which  is  largely  attributable  to  the  fact  that  the  amount  of 
spirituous  liquor  obtained  by  them  is  gradually  decreasing.  There  was 
also  among  most  of  the  Indians  more  than  the  usual  amount  of  wild 
rice  gathered  last  fall,  which  is  to  them  an  important  means  of  subsistence ; 
to  this  may  be  added  the  benefit  of  an  open  winter,  which  enabled  them 
to  collect  more  than  the  usual  amount  of  fur,  the  proceeds  of  which 
added  materially  to  the  comfort  of  the  Indians. 

For  want  of  adequate  means  at  my  disposal,  many  improvements 
tending  to  their  civilization  and  comfort  have  been  neglected;  and  if  in 
any  instance  I  have  in  my  administration  exceeded  the  specific  appro- 
priations left  in  my  hands,  it  has  l)een  done  with  the  strictest  economy, 
and  only  when  the  necessities  of  the  case  absolutely  required  that  it 
should  be  done.  ♦ 

That  these  Indians  are  susceptible  of  improvement  and  civilization 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  to  reclaim  and  civilize  them  is  a  work  of  time — 
the  work  of  a  generation,  or  perhaps  generations. 

Patiemce,  juMticej  and  truthfulness  being  constantly  exercised  toward 
them,  is  sure  to  result  in  their  gradual  improvement. 

In  the  exercise  of  these  cardinal  virtues,  the  local  agent  is  at  once 
deiieudent  upon  the  government  for  the  necessary  means  to  enable  him 
to  keep  his  promises.  Having  retired  from  the  agency,  and  the  duties 
thereof  having  been  assumed  by  my  successor  in  ofi&ce.  Lieutenant  Colonel 
John  H.  Knight,  I  feel  more  freedom  in  pressing  upon  your  attention 
the  importance  of  pursuing  a  liberal  course  with  these  Indians  than  I 
ooald  were  I  myself  to  make  the  disbursements  which  I  recommend. 
The  general  good  conduct  of  the  Chippew^as  of  Lake  Superior  cannot 
be  too  highly  recommended,  in  consideration  of  which,  and  of  their 
uniform  loyalty  to  the  government,  they  have  a  just  claim  to  the  sym- 
pathy and  lib^lity  of  the  American  people. 

In  this  connection  I  will  state  that,  with  the  approval  of  the  then 
acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  examination  of  their  accounts, 
aft  8hown  upon  the  books  at  Washington,  was  n.tide  during  the  winter 
of  IHGo,  by  John  W.  Bell,  esq.,  acting  in  behalf  of  the  Indians,  which 
showed  arrearages  due  to  the  Chippewas  of  Lake  Superior,  under 
existing  treaty  stipulations,  anionntiug  to  upward  of  seventy-three 
thousand  dollars.  I  therefore  earnestly  appeal  in  their  behalf  for  a  full 
and  just  examination  into  their  accounts,  and  for  the  payment  of  any 
balance  coming  to  them.  My  observation  among  this  people  during  a 
residence  here  of  fifteen  years,  together  with  the  more  specific  informa- 
tion gained  by  a  year's  experience  as  agent,  confirms  me  in  the  opinion 
that  the  powers  of  agents  should  be  enlarged,  instead  of  being  dimin- 
isheil.  Being  upon  the  ground,  and  cognizant  of  individual  efforts 
toward  civilization,  he  should  be  vested  with  power  to  reward  such 
ettort  in  a  way  to  encourage  further  progress. 

Without  this  the  indolent  and  undeserving  receive  all  the  attention 
given  to/he  most  meritorious. 

With  a  view  to  bringing  the  Indians  more  directly  under  the  personal 
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influence  and  control  of  the  agent,  I  would  strongly  recommend  that  at 
least  five  of  the  seven  reservations  within  this  agency  be  purchased  by 
the  government,  and  that  all  the  Indians  within  the  agency  (numbering 
about  8,000)  be  required  to  remain  "on  the  two  remaining  reservations, 
reference  to  which  was  made  in  my  last  annual  report. 

With  the  exception  of  the  treaty  of  1866  with  the  Boise  Fort  band, 
all  the  treaties  with  the  Chippewas  of  Lake  Superior  will  soon  expire, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  of  their  being  .easily  influenced  to  sell  the  five  res- 
ervations referred  to,  and  that  they  would  cheerfully  accede  to  this  plan 
of  centralization. 

At  present  many  of  the  reservations  are  remote  firom  the  agency,  so 
that  encroachments  by  the  whites,  or  depredations  by  the  Indiang,  or 
neglect  on  the  part  of  government  employes,  are  matters  which  the 
agent  cannot  fully  control ;  but  these  would  be  measurably  improved 
upon  as  a  result  of  lessening  the  number  of  reservations.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  my  successor  in  office  will  soon  make  his  first  annnal 
rep>ort,  I  do  not  deem  it  necessary  for  me  to  refer  definitely  to  the  con- 
dition of  each  reservation. 

Suffice  it  to  say,  that  fully  the  usual  amount  of  seeds  were  famished 
to  the  Indians  the  present  season,  but  they  experienced  much  difficulty 
in  getting  the  same  seeds  into  the  ground,  and,  indeed,  much  of  the  seed 
failed  to  germinate  on  account  of  excessive  wet  weather. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  only  to  express  the  very  great  satisfaction  I 
have  experienced  in  the  performance  of  my  duties  as  Indiaa  agent, 
growing  out  of  a  visible  improvement  on  their  part;  and,  with  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  very  enviable  reputation  already  established  by  Lieutenant 
Colonel  John  H.  Knight,  I  feel  assured  that  in  his  administration  of 
the  agency  this  people  will  continue  to  improve  in  the  habits  of  civiliaed 
life. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

ASAPH  WHITTLESEY, 
United  States  Indian  Age»i. 

Hon.  Ely  S.  Parker, 

Cammissiotier  of  Indian  Affairs. 


No.  137. 


Office  Lake  Superior  Indian  Agency, 

Superior^  TTw.,  Septanber  24, 1809. 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  your  instnictiops  of  the  26th  of  July  last, 
and  therein  following  the  regulations  of  the  depai-tment,  I  have  the 
honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  this  agency  for  the  period  dur- 
ing which  I  have  had  charge  of  it,  together  with  such  observations  in 
regard  to  the  Indians  and  the  condition  of  the  agency  as  seems  to  me 
should  be  embraced  in  this  re])ort. 

I  took  charge  of  the  agency  on  the  1st  day  of  July  last,  relieving 
Asaph  Whittlesey,  who  cheerfully  afforded  me  every  facility  in  takinj; 
charge  of  the  bUvsiness,  and  fiirui^hed  me  whatever  information  he  pos- 
sessed in  regard  to  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  Indians,  reservations, 
and  the  business  affairs  of  tbe  agency. 

Seeing  the  impracticability  of  making  the  payment  late  in  the  season. 
I  made  assiduous  effoils  to  get  the  funds  and  supplies  necessary  to  make 
.the  payment  before  the  season  interposed  its  disadvantages.    This  occu- 
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pied  my  attention  until  the  17th  of  August  last,  when  I  started  from 
Bayfieh),  in  a  schooner,  with  the  funds,  annuity  goods,  blacksmiths^ 
s(*hool,  and  agricultural  supplies,  to  make  the  payment,  and  did  not  finish 
until  the  15th  instant.  To  obtain  fhe  funds,  blacksmiths'  supplies,  &c., 
that  were  not  included  in  the  annuity  goods  furnished  by  the  depart- 
ment, kept  me  absent  from  the  agency  from  the  15th  of  July  until  the 
14tb  of  August. 

I  paid  the  Indians  belonging  to  the  Grand  Portage  reservation  first, 
and  in  accordance  with  an  arrangement  made  between  the  Bois  Fort 
Indians  and  my  predecessor  for  their  payment  to  be  made  on  the  Grand 
Portage  reservation,  I  notified  them  of  the  time  I  would  be  at  Grand 
Portage,  and  at  which  I  would  make  to  them  their  annual  payment  of 
goods  and  money.  On  making  up  the  pay-roll  of  the  Bois  Fort  Indians 
l)resent,  and  comparing  it  with  the  roll  of  last  year,  I  found  only  two- 
fitths  of  them  present.  The  school-teacher  employed  on  this  reserva- 
tion arriving  the  next  day,  whom  I  had  instructed  to  notify  the  Bois 
Fort  Indians  of  the  time  and  place  of  payment,  informed  me  that  the 
others — being  three-fifths — had  determined  not  to  come  to  the  place  fixed 
upon  by  themselves  and  my  predecessor  for  payment.  I  have  not  yet 
witisfactorily  ascertained  the  causes  that  induced  that  action  on  their 
part,  but  I  expect  to  obtain  further  information  in  regard  to  it,  and  as 
soon  as  it  is  received  I  will  report  more  fully  upon  the  subject.  But 
seeing  that  no  more  were  to  be  present,  I  paid  those  who  had  been  true 
to  their  arrangement  with  my  predecessor,  and  on  which  I  was  acting. 
i  paid  them  two-fifths  of  the  money  annuity,  in  accordance  with  the 
regnlations,  and  delivered  to  them  two-fifths  of  the  annuity  gockls. 

My  next  payment  was  made  at  Fond  du  Lac,  to  the  Indians  belonging 
to  that  reservation ;  after  which  I  proceeded  to  the  Bad  Eiver  reserva- 
tion, where  I  paid  the  Indians  belonging  to  that  reservation,  and  those 
k'loDging  to  the  Bed  Gliffe,  La€  Coutre  Oreille,  and  Lac  de  Flambeau 
renervatioDS. 

GENERAL  CHARACTER  OF  THE  CHIPPEWAS. 

The  Chippewas  of  Lake  Superior  are  a  peaceable  and  tractable  class 
of  Indians,  easily  influenced  and  satisfied,  naturally  inclined  to  be  indo- 
lent and  very  susceptible ;  their  personal  characters  are  indexes  of  the 
influences  which  surround  them.  I  cannot  be  mistaken  in  stating  thnt 
they  could,  by  proper  efforts,  be  led  into  a  higher  and  more  important 
position  in  the  affairs  of  civilized  life  than  they  now  occupy. 

Tlie  government  can  make  its  efforts,  if  properly  concentrated  and 
<lirected,  visibly  effective  in  elevating  the  character  and  usefulness  of 
these  Indians. 

Not  a  case  of  crime  has  been  reported  to  me  against  tBe  Chippewas 
of  Lake  Superior  during  the  year  past. 

The  Bois  Fort  band  are  less  domesticated  and  used  to  the  modes  (>f 
civilized  life.  Their  location  is  unfavorable  to  their  advancement,  abd 
I  do  not  see  that  the  government  can  do  any  better  than  is  now  being 
(lone  for  them.  Their  annuities  are  sufficient  and  abundant  to  their 
wants. 

One  case  of  crime  has  been  alleged  against  these  Indians  during  the 
past  year — it  was  a  case  of  theft. 

OCCUPATION  AND  MANNER  OF  LIVING. 

The  Bois  Fort  band  live  in  the  woods,  and  are  accustomed  to  the  hunt, 
and  to  seek  the  wild  products  of  the  earth  as  the  source  of  their  sup- 
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plies.    In  that  sphere  they  are  doing  well,  so  far  as  finding  it  ample  for 
their  necessities. 

The  bands  comprising  the  Chippewas  of  Lake  Snperior  are  differently 
engaged.  They  are  generally  occupied  as  laborers  and  in  the  coltiva- 
tion  of  the  soil.  They  require  flour  and  pork  for  subsistence,  although 
fish  and  game  are  souglit  after  by  them  as  sources  of  food  and  meart^ 
of  acquiring  it.  While  they  are  contented  in  obtaining  sufficient  to  eat 
and  to  wear,  yet  they  do  not  look  to  the  productions  and  animals  of  thf 
earth  to  obtain  it,  as  do  the  heathen  red  men.  The  fact  that  tbt^^e 
Indians  do  not  look  to  the  wild  products  of  the  earth  for  food  and  cloth 
ing  is  evidence  of  substantial  improvement. 

GHRISTIAiaTY. 

The  Bois  Fort  Indians  are  generally  heathens.  They  have  generallT 
adopted  the  habits  of  their  forefathers,  and  follow  the  same  superstitionH 
rites  and  observances  which  their  ancestors  for  centuries  practiced;  thiit 
is,  however,  not  universal ;  the  Christian  religion  has  made  Inroad  npon 
their  heathen  religious  conceptions  or  instincts,  and  many  of  them  daini 
to  be  Christians. 

The  Chippewas  of  Lake  Superior  generally  have  abandoned  the  heatheu 
faith  of  their  fathers.  If  they  have  not  all  been  made  intelligent  Chris- 
tians, they  have  abandoned  heathenism.  The  Catholic  missionaries  are 
the  most  assiduous  religious  workers  among  them,  and  the  largest  por- 
tion of  them  have  espoused  that  religious  faith,  yet  the  Prote:(tant 
religion  has  its  adherents  among  them.  Father  Chebnl,  of  the  Catholic 
faith,  is  untiring  and  devoted  in  his  labors  with  them.  The  Protestaut 
i*eligiou  is  without  a  missionary  representative,  which  is  unfortuiare. 
Mr.  Henry  Blackford,  a  well-educated,  intelligent  man  of  the  miied 
blood,  employed  as  school-teacher  on  the  Bad  liiver  reservation,  and  an 
ordained  minister  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  has  divine  services  every 
Sunday,  and  he  is  the  only  representative  of  the  Protestant  reli^iou 
laboring  among  the  Indians  connected  with  this  agency.  He  is  doisg 
good  service. 

RESERVATIONS. 

There  are  seve^  reservations  belonging  to  the  Indians  attached  to  thi> 
agency,  six  of  which  belong  to  the  Chippewas  of  Lake  Superior.  TV 
reservation  of  the  Bois  Fort  Indians  is  located  in  the  northern  part  of 
Minnesota,  and  contains  about  one  hundred  thousand  acres.  It  is  prob- 
ably well  suited  to  that  band  of  Indians ;  I  know  nothing  of  it,  however, 
except  by  report.  It  is  away  from  any  traveled  routes  and  very  inao 
cessible. 

The  Chippewas  of  Lake  Superior  have  the  Grand  Portage,  the  Fond 
du  Lac  or  Saint  Louis,  the  Lac  de  Flambeau,  Lac  Coutre  Oreille,  Be<l 
Clitte,  and  Bad  Kiver  reservations.  The  Grand  Portage  resen^atiou  is 
located  in  the  extreme  northeastern  portion  of  Minnesota,  on  the  north 
shore  of  Lake  Superior,  and  to  the  Indians  has  no  intrinsic  value,  as  it 
has  no  agricultural  worth.  Its  value  consists  in  its  mineral  wealth,  and 
(juiirries  of  slate  and  building  stone.  The  Fond  du  Lac  or  Saint  Louis 
reserve  is  also  in  Minnesota,  upon  the  waters  of  the  Saint  Louis  River, 
and  has  but  little  agricultural  value,  and  therefore  unsuited  to  the  wautA 
of  its  owners.  The  Lac  Coutre  Oreille  and  Lac  de  Flambeau  are  of  a 
similar  character,  but  located  in  the  interior  of  Wisconsin,  and  so  remote 
irom  population,  improvement,  and  routes  of  travel,  the  Indians  have 
almost  abandoned  them. 
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I  am  informed  these  reservations  have  valuable  timber,  and  water 
power.  The  Red  Cliffe  adjoins  Bayfield,  Wisconsin,  and  has  an  exten- 
sive fi^nt  on  Lake  Superior.  It  is  not  valuable  for  any  agricultural 
capacity,  but  its  location  near  the  line  of  a  projected  railway,  which  it 
is  believed  will  be  built  in  a  few  years,  gives  it  some  fictitious  as  well  as 
real  worth,  as  it  contains  some  excellent  timber. 

Bat  the  Bad  Kiver  reservation,  containing  about  one  hundred  and 
Mxty-five  thousand  acres,  with  an  extensive  front  on  Lake  Superior,  is 
the  Miami  Valley  of  the  northwest.  It  is  the  richest  and  most  valuable 
agricultural  and  grazing  land  anywhere  on  the  great  lakes,  advan- 
ts^eoiisly  located,  and  possessing  sdl  the  powers,  resources  and  appoint- 
ments for  making  it  one  of  the  fUiest  and  most  productive  agricultural 
districts  in  the  United  States. 

There  is  no  land  more  valuable  on  the  great  Lake  of  Superior.  Its 
soil  is  the  cream  of  the  earth,  and  a  century  of  cultivation  could  not 
exhaust  its  powers  of  production.  There  could  not  be  found  a  section 
\  of  country  better  adapted  or  more  propitiously  located  for  the  wants  and 
requirements  of  the  people  about  whom  I  am  addressing  you.  I  will 
again  refer  to  this  subject  further  on. 

PRODUCTS. 

I  am  unable  to  furnish  any  reliable  figures  of  the  amounts  of  the 
various  products  obtained  from  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  by  the  Indians 
apon  the  reservations.  But  few  Indians  reside  on  any  except  the  Bad 
Biver  reservation,  yet  on  them  all  a  few  gardens  are  under  cultivation, 
wherein  potatoes  and  vegetables  of  all  kinds  are  produced,  also  an  insig- 
nificant amount  of  corn  of  a  very  inferior  species  is  grown.  The  com 
that  is  cultivated  is  called  the  Red  River  com — the  ear  rarely  matures, 
and  is  not  more  than  three  or  four  inches  long — ^very  stunted  and 
inferior. 

Potatoes  and  roots  are  the  chief  products,  and  they  are  produced  in 
considerable  quantities,  but  I  am  unable  to  fdrnish  any  reliable  estimates 
of  the  amounts.  Hereafter  I  shall  possess  myself  of  such  information 
upon  this  subject  as  will  enable  me  to  give  you  reliable  statistics 
thereon. 

This  has  been  a  very  unfavorable  season  for  all  kii\ds  of  produce  in 
this  section  of  the  country.  It  has  been  unusually  cold  and  wet.  The 
potato  bug  has  nearly  destroyed  their  potato  crop.  Wild  rice  is  gen- 
erally obtained  in  large  quantities  on  all  the  reservations,  and  is  their 
winter  bread.  In  seasons  favorable  for  its  growth,  I  think  I  do  not 
overestimate  when  I  state  that  not  less  than  fifteen  thousand  pounds 
are  gathered  by  the  Chippewas  of  Lake  Superior,  but  this  year  the  crop 
is  almost  a  total  failure.  As  many  pounds  of  sugar  are  made  yearly. 
The  Bois  Fort  Indians  gather  usually  as  much  rice  and  make  as  much 
sugar  as  they  require. 

GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

Referring  again  to  the  Bad  River  reservation  and  the  general  condi- 
tion of  the  Chippewas  of  Lake  Superior,  I  am  clearly  of  the  opinion  that 
the  government  could  do  no  act  that  would  be  productive  of  greater, 
more  substantial,  or  more  enduring  benefit  to  those  Indians,  than  by 
locating  them  all  upon  that  reservatioji.  It  is  ample  for  their  require- 
ments, at  any  stage  of  civilized  advancement — accessible  to  the  best 
hunting  grounds  on  Lake  Superior — on  its  shores  fish  in  abundance  in* 
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habit  the  waters,  and  the  soil  will  more  than  reward  labor  bestowed 
upon  it.  Among  these  Indians  there  is  an  unmistakable  disposition 
and  well  developed  interest  in  cultivating  the  soil ;  they  beset  me  with 
applications  for  farming  implements,  and  assistance  to  enable  them  to 
produce  from  the  soil  their  food  and  support.  It  seems  to  be  the  Ixk 
ginning  and  the  end  of  their  wants.  It  would  be  wise  and  humane  for 
the  government  to  inquire  whether  some  plan  could  not  be  developed 
by  which  this  worthy  desire  of  theirs  might  be  fostered  and  encouraged 
in  some  substantial  manner.  There  is  sufficient  received  under  their 
present  treaty  to  do  them  enduring  benefit,  if  it  could  be  concentrated 
at  one  place,  but  as  now  applied  it  does  them  no  good,  and  really  is  a 
detriment  to  them,  and  had  far  better  be  withdrawn  and  locked  up  in 
the  vaults  of  the  national  Treasury. 

The  agricultural  fund,  amounting  to  about  twenty-five  hundred  dollars 
per  annum,  is  divided  between  the  six  reservations,  and  produces  uo 
perceptible  effect.  It  costs  to  deliver  upon  four  of  the  reservations 
many  of  the  articles  twice  what  the  articles  themselves  cost.  One  yoke 
of  cattle  was  bought  this  year  for  one  of  the  reservations  for  two  hun- 
dred dollars,  and  it  cost  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  to  deliver  them 
there.  So  with  delivering  smiths'  supplies :  a  pound  of  iron  that  costs 
four  cents,  will  cost  from  six  to  ten  cents  to  deliver  it  upon  either  of  the 
four  reservations  referred  to,  accompanied  with  the  chances  of  its  being 
thrown  away  at  some  swollen  stream,  or  a  bad  piece  of  road.  I  am  in- 
formed this  is  no  unusual  thing,  and  not  unfrequently  unavoidable. 

This  year  twenty-five  hundred  dollars  transportation,  insurance, 
&c.,  fund,  were  furnished  me  for  the  Qhippewas  of  Lake  Superior, 
and  fifteen  hundred  dollars  of  the  same  fund  for  the  Bois  Fort  In- 
dians, and  these  amounts  will  not  pay  the  outstanding  indebtedness 
against  that  fund  incurred  by  my  predecessor,  and  the  expense  I  have 
incurred,  within  about  fifteen  hundred  dollars.  It  is  true  I  now  see 
wherein  economy  and  careful  as  well  as  a  different  management  can  be 
made  to  reduce  the  expenses  in  these  matters  5  but  the  fact  is  apparent, 
that  in  the  present  condition  of  the  Chippewa  Indians,  holding  reserva- 
tions hundreds  of  miles  apart,  many  of  them  with  only  an  Indian  trail 
to  reach  them,  the  amount  of  money  furnished  for  transportation  of  sup- 
plies to  the  reservations  is  totally  inadequate  to  insure  their  delivery, 
and  to  expend  it  therefore  is  most  shameful  waste.  Their  money  fur- 
nished for  agricultural,  smiths'  supplies,  &c.,  being  divided  up,  and 
in  small  efforts  to  perform  a  benefit  is  frittered  away  and  lost.  Their 
annuities  of  money  and  goods  do  them  no  good ;  many  of  them  travel 
two  hundred  miles  to  get  a  dollar  in  coin  and  a  blanket. 

There  being  no  inducements  offered  to  them  to  settle  upon  their  reser- 
vations, they  are  scattered  over  one-kalf  of  the  States  of  Wisconsin  and 
Minnesota,  where  there  are  settlements  and  where  they  can  get  employ- 
ment. Those  residing  on  the  reservations  are  growing  poorer  and  i>oorer, 
and  implore  the  nation  to  afford  them  relief.  I  took  down  in  hxU  the 
statements  of  the  chiefs  in  councils  I  have  had  with  them,  and  intend  to 
transmit  them  to  you  as  soon  as  I  can  prepare  them.  I  think  their  case 
is  presented  by  themselves  much  more  forcibly  than  I  have. 

The  Chippewas  of  Lake  Superior  claim  that  there  is  about  eighty 
thousand  dollars  due  them  under  the  provisions  of  some  old  treaties, 
and  I  am  informed  that  subject  was  inquired  into  just  before  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's assassination,  and  it  was  ascertained  that  the  claim  was  just.,  but 
owing  to  the  changing  and  deranged  events  that  succeded  that  calamity 
the  matter  was  dropped.  I  am  now  urged  to  call  the  subject  up  to  your 
attention,  which  I  will  do  more  fully  as  soon  as  I  can  get  i)o$se^on  of 
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the  papers  relating  to  the  matter.    They  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
gentlemen  who  investigated  the  subject  in  their  behalf. 

Subjoined  hereto  is  a  list  showing  the  number  of  Indians  belonging  to 
ea<5h  reservation. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  n.  KNIGHT, 
Bvt  Lieut  Col,  U,  8.  -4..,  Indian  Agent. 
Hon.  E.  S.  Pabkeb, 

Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


No.  138. 


Michigan  Indian  Agency, 

Detroit^  Mich.,  October  22, 1869. 

Sib  :  In  compliance  with  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  department 
I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  first  annual  report. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  I  have  not  aiS  yet  completed  the  annual  p{i.\ 
ments  of  annuities,  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  state  the  number  o^ 
Indians  in  the  Stat/C ;  this,  however,  will  be  sent  at  the  earliest  opportu- 
nity after  the  census  shall  be  completed. 

Ui)on  taking  charge  of  the  office,  I  found  that  the  Indians  of  the  Ot- 
tawa and  Chippewa  tribes  were  very  much  dissatisfied  in  regard  to  their 
lands,  and  that  a  delegation  fcpm  Oceana  County  were  about  starting  to 
Washington  with  a  view  of  pressing  their  claims  in  persdn.  Upon 
learning  this  I  proceeded  to  their  reserve,  found  out  what  they  so  ear- 
nestly desired,  and,  as  far  as  I  could  consistently,  promised  to  aid  them 
in  the  furtherance  of  their  wishes. 

The  same  feeling,  in  one  respect,  is  unanimous  among  them  throughout 
the  whole  State,  i.  6.,  they  wish  the  patents  for  their  lands. 

They  also  i)etition  that  their  young  men  who  are  now  grown  may  have 
the  privilege  to  select  land  extended  to  them.  This,  I  may  add,  ex- 
presses the  general  feeling  among  them. 

Tlie  third  request  is  peculiar  to  the  Oceana  and  Mason  County  Indians. 
They  request  that  at  the  next  payment  all  that  is  due  them  from  the 
government  maybe  paid  them, their  deeds  given  them,  and  their  rela- 
tions with  the  government  closed. 

A  list  of  original  holders  of  certificates  who  are  competent,  of  these 
ln<lians,  has  already  been  sent  on  to  your  office,  with  a  request  that 
patents  may  be  issued  thereon. 

Tlie  second  request  I  have  already  recommended  to  the  department, 
gi\ing  my  reasons  in  full. 

Their  last  request  I  would  also  recommend, for  several  reasons: 

I  believe  that  these  Indians  are  as  capable  at  this  time  of  taking  care 
of  themselves  as  they  will  ever  be.  They  have  a  fine  settlement  on  their 
reserve,  and  have  made  good  clearings.  They  need  at  the  present  time 
more  money  to  invest  in  stock  and  farming  utensils;  and  I  believe  it 
would  be  of  more  benefit  to  them  to  be  paid  in  full  than  to  receive  it  in 
installments,  and  much  more  economical  to  the  government. 

They  are  at  the  present  time  in  debt  to  the  amount  of  twelve  thousand 
dollars,  for  which  they  ask  aid  from  their  government.  This  1  would  beg 
h»ave  to  call  the  attention  of  the  department  to,  with  the  recommend- 
ation that  it  be  given  them. 

They  also  claim  that  there  are  arrearages  due  them  for  improvements 
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made  by  thein  at  their  old  reserve  on  Grand  River,  near  the  city  of 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  which  were  duly  appraised  by  a  board  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose  by  the  government,  and  never  paid  tor.  I 
would  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  the  department  to  this,  requesting 
that,  if  their  claim  is  valid,  an  appropriation  for  that  purpose  may  h^ 
asked  for. 

These  Indians  appear  to  feel  verj^  deeply  that  the  provisions  of  their 
treaty  have  not  been  carried  out  in  good  faith,  and  in  many  respects, 
from  what  information  I  can  obtain,  their  complaints  seem  to  be  well 
founded ;  and  as  they  now  ask  only  a  few  things,  and  then  to  take  care 
of  themselves,  I  think  it  would  be  better,  both  for  the  government  and 
the  Indians,  to  give  them  their  deeds,  pay  their  debt^  give  them  what 
is  due  them  in  the  way  of  annuities,  and  then,  having  given  them  a 
good  start,  let  them  go. 

The  treaty  stipulates  (July  31,  1855)  that  the  Ottawas  and  Chippe- 
was  should  have  for  a  certain  five  years  the  pri\dlege  of  selecting  lands ; 
the  heads  of  families  to  have  eighty  acres,  single  individuals  forty  acres, 
families  of  ori>han  children  of  two  or  more,  eighty  acres,  and  sin^e 
orphan  childien,  forty  acres :  and  that  lists  shall  be  made  of  the  above 
by  the  first  day  of  July,  1856. 

Now,  if  these  lists  had  been  completed  by  the  time  above  mentioned, 
then  the  rest  of  article  8  of  that  treaty  would  have  been  complied  with 
in  regular  sequence ;  that  is,  until  July  1,  1861,  they  would  have  been 
entitled  to  make  selections  of  land  as  above  described ;  then,  for  five 
years,  or  until  July  1,  1866,  they  would  have  been  entitled  to  piuchase 
land  within  their  reserve  not  already  selected,  at  one  dollar  and  twenty- 
five  cents  per  acre,  and  this  right  was  to  be  an  exclusive  one,  and  for 
which  they  were  to  receive  patents  in  fee  simple,  being  a  direct  stipnla- 
tion  for  purchase  and  perfected  title  without  contingencies ;  so  that  at 
this  time  they  should  have  had  the  privilege  of  selecting  their  lands, 
purchasing  w'hat  they  wishe4  to,  receiving  patents  therefor,  and  also  to 
have  received  patents  for  their  selected  lands;  this  would  have  put 
them  in  the  i)ossession  of  their  lands,  with  absolute  control  over  them, 
and  this  is  what  they  now  ask. 

But  not  a  single  proviso  has  been  strictly  carried  out  by  the  United 
States. 

The  list  was  not  completed  by  July  1,  1856,  because  the  treaty  was 
not  ratified  until  the  10th  of  September,  1856,  and  consequently  did  not 
become,  until  that  date,  an  official  authority  for  the  agent  to  make  such 
lists  by,  and  as  this  seems  to  have  been  the  date  upon  which  all  the 
other  portions  of  time  seem  to  hang,  it  consequently  follows  that  there 
has  been  no  five  years  for  selection  or  purchase. 

Now  this  will  admit  of  only  two  conclusions :  if  July  1,  1856,  is  the 
determining  date,  these  Indians  should  have  had  their  patents  in  1866: 
but  if  the  completion  of  the  lists  is  to  fix  the  date,  then  I  respectfully 
submit  that  the  lists  are  not  yet  completed,  and  consequently  the  lands 
are  still  open  to  selection  by  the  Indians,  and  there  are  now  plenty  of 
them  over  twenty-oue  years  of  age,  and  heads  of  families,  who  have  no 
land«  The  saine  argument  will  ajiply  to  the  purchase  or  entry  of  these 
lands. 

If  we  take  July  1, 1856,  for  a  fixed  date,  then  from  July,  1861,  to  July^ 
1866,  these  Indians  should  have  had  the  right  to  have  bought  land  not 
selected,  lying  within  their  reservation,  for  one  dollar  and  twenty-five 
cents  per  acre,  but  they  inform  me  that  some  of  them  went  to  the  land 
office  at  Ionia  with  the  money  for  this  purpose,  between  the  dates  above 
recited,  and  were  informed  that  there  was  no  Imi  for  sale  in  those  locali- 
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ties.  If  the  land  was  for  sale,  the  register  at  Ionia  certainly  either  did 
them  a  great  injustice,  or  if  he  was  not  notified  of  this  provision  of  the 
treaty  by  the  General  Land  Office  at  Washington,  the  fault  would  seem 
to  lie  there,  providing  that  the  government  decided  that  July,  1856,  was 
the  initial  date ;  but  if  the  actual  completion  of  the  lists  determined  the 
date,  then  I  resi^ectfuUy  submit  that  as  the  lists  have  not  been  com- 
pleted, these  Indians  still  have  the  exclusive  right  to  purchase  land. 

This  has,  I  am  informed  by  one  of  them,  been  lately  refused  them  at 
the  land  office. 

But  whichever  way  the  argument  shall  turn,  one  fact  is  patent ;  the 
Indian  has  been  wronged  and  he  feels  it. 

The  remedy  that  suggests  itself  to  me  is  this :  that  Congress  may  pass 
an  act  providing,  that  inasmuch  as  the  provisions  of  this  treaty  have 
for  several  reasons  not  been  carried  out,  that  for  five  years  from  July 
1, 1866,  the  privileges  and  promises  made  and  given  by  the  government 
to  the  Ottawas  and  Chippewas  of  Michigan  shall  be  extended  for  their 
benefit,  and  that  selections  and  purchases  of  land  within  their  respective 
reserves  shall  continue  to  be  made  by  Indians  who  are  over  twenty-one 
years  of  age ;  provided,  that  no  selection  or  purchase  shall  conflict  with 
any  previously  made  by  Indians  under  the  stipulations  of  said  treaty  of 
Jidy  31, 1855 ;  and  providing  further,  that  those  Indians  who  now  have 
land  under  certificates  shall,  where  there  is  no  conflict,  have  patents 
for  the  same  immediately  issued.  I  am  the  more  earnest  in  this  recom- 
mendation, because  these  Indians  are  deserving  of  the  special  good  will 
and  consideration  of  the  government.  They  are  disposed  to  be  obedient, 
to  become  civilized,  to  cultivate  their  lands,  but  they  have  become  dis- 
couraged ;  they  still  raise  enough  for  their  subsistence,  but  the  axes  are 
idle  in  their  woods  until  they  can  see  some  tangible  sign  of  a  fulfillment 
of  their  treaty.  The  Grand  River  Indians  gave  up  so  much,  and  received 
so  little,  that  their  present  demands  seem  exceedingly  reasonable. 
Another  thing  in  connection  with  this,  there  is  a  strong  feeling  of  anx- 
iety and  dissatisfaction  among  the  citizens  of  this  State,  who  are  desirous 
of  locating  themselves  in  or  near  these  localities,  in  regard  to  the  con- 
tinued withholding  of  these  lands  from  the  public.  In  many  instances  so 
mach  land,  being  as  it  were  locked  up,  retards  the  growth  of  towns  and 
communities,  and  does  a  positive  injury  to  the  State. 

There  have  been  some  cases  of  trespass  on  Indian  lands  by  persons 
claiming  an  ultimate  title  under  the  provisions  of  the  homestead  act. 
In  one  instance  the  individual  has  erected  a  saw-mill  on  his  so-called 
entry,  and  is  cutting  timber  from  the  reserve.  I  did  not  wish  to  act 
hastily  in  the  matter,  but  in  this  case,  feeling  assured  that  it  is  a  bona 
fide  ti^spass,  and  that  the  trespasser  is  inclined  to  be  decidedly  defiant 
in  his  manner  toward  the  department  which  I  have  the  honor  to  repre- 
sent, I  have  taken  steps  to  have  him  indicted  for  trespass,  and  in  that 
way  to  determine  all  such  cases. 

Their  main  argument  is  that  the  ten  years  named  in  the  treaty  have 
expired,  and  although  the  title  is  still  held  by  the  government,  still  its 
claim,  in  equity,  will  not  hold  good.    I  give  this  for  what  it  is  worth. 

The  Indians  in  the  State  are  in  a  fair  way  to  take  care  of  themselves 
when  their  treaty  shall  expire.  They  appear  for  the  greater  part  to  be 
sober  and  tolerably  industrious.  In  many  instances  they  still  adhere  to 
primal  habits,  but  manage  by  hunting,  trapping,  and  fishing,  to  make  a 
livelihood. 

In  1863  and  '64^  it  appears  that  the  difference  between  gold  and  cur- 
rency was  not  paid  these  Indians,  and  it  is  still  due  them,  and  for  which 
sums,  as  below  stated,  I  would  respectfully  ask  an  appropriation  may  be 
asked  for : 
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Chippewas  of  Lake  Superior 84, 800  (K) 

Ottawas  and  Chippewas 37, 590  (ir» 

Chippewas  of  Grand  Eiver 6, 300  w 

Chippewas  of  Saginaw 17, 7(W  aj 

Chippewas,  Ottawas,  and  Pottawatomies 2, 332  o« 

Total 68, 792  13 


By  the  above  statement  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  due  to  the 
Ottawas  and  Chippewas  forty-three  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
ninety  dollars.  Of  this  sum,  at  the  request  of  the  chiefs,  and  also  in 
consonance  of  my  own  views,  I  would  recommend  that  fifteen  thousand 
dollars  be  set  aside  for  the  erection  of  saw  and  grist  mills  for  the  Indians; 
in  the  Grand  Traverse  section ;  one  to  be  located  at  Garden  Island,  one 
at  Northport,  and  one  either  at  Little  Traverse  or  Cross  Pillage ;  the 
same  to  have  steam  for  a  motive,  power,  and  the  salary  of  comjjetent 
men  for  two  years  to  be  included  in  the  above  total. 

I  feel  confident  that  these  mills  would  be  of  far  more  benefit  to  them 
than  money. 

I  would  also  respectfully  recommend  that  an  appropriation  of  one 
thousand  six  hundred  dollars  be  asked  for  for  the  purpose  of  erecting 
docks  at  the  reservation  at  L'Anse  Bay,  Lake  Superior.  They  would 
greatly  facilitate  the  sale  of  the  products  of  the  Indians  in  that  locality, 
and  would  be  a  benefit  most  worthily  bestowed. 

I  would  also  respectfully  recommend  that  the  following  appropriations 
be  asked  for.  In  the  individual  cases,  it  is  where  in  times  past  they 
have  rendered  ser\ices  to  the  government  which  have  never  as  yet  been 
recognized : 

For  the  relief  of  O-shaw-waw-no,  chief,  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie $j<MI 

For  the  relief  of  Keudawabe 2(W 

For  the  relief  of  Joseph  Elliott 500 

For  repairs  of  agency  buildings  at  Mackinac  and  Sault  Ste.  Marie  1, 000 

Total.   2,200 


The  usual  statistical  tables  will  be  sent  as  soon  as  it  is  possible 
complete  them.  Since  the  arrival  of  funds  for  payment  of  annuities, 
have  lost  no  time,  but  have  been  continually  on  the  move  from  one  res 
ervation  to  another.  Many  things  of  importance  have  claimed  my  atten- 
tion, and  I  have  endeavored  to  do  equal  justice  to  all.  Owing  to  the 
short  spjice  of  time  between  the  arrival  of  funds  and  the  30th  of  October, 
by  which  time  the  annual  reports  are  required,  I  have  not  had  the  time 
I  would  have  wished  to  comple  these  statistics.  They  will,  however,  be 
as  accurate  as  the  circumstances  will  permit 

I  have  in  this  report  treated  upon  what  I  believe  to  be  the  most  im- 
portant issues,  to  which  I  would  ask  the  attention  and  special  consider 
ation  of  the  department. 

I  would  add  that  the  goods  delivered  to  the  Lidians  of  Lake  Superior 
gave  universal  satisfaction.    They  were  of  superior  fabric,  and  seemed 
to  be  considered  as  of  better  quality  than  those  heretofore  issued. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JAMES  W.  LONG, 
Brevet  Major  U.  &  A.^  Indian  Agenk 

Hon.  E.  S.  Pabkeb, 

Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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No.  139. 

Green  Bay  Agency, 

Avgust  1, 1869. 

Sib  :  My  last  annual  rei)ort  represented  the  condition  of  the  several 
bdian  tribes  embraced  in  this  agency,  and  contained  such  suggestions 
as  occurred  to  me  for  their  improvement.  Since  that  time  no  material 
change  has  occurred  to  modify  the  views  then  presented ;  but  the  ex- 
l)erience  of  another  year  strengthens  the  conviction  of  their  propriety. 

The  Stockbridges  have  been  encouraged  to  believe  that  something 
would  be  done  to  ameliorate  their  condition  by  affording  them  a  more 
hospitable  country,  in  place  of  the  cold  and  sterile  region  which  they 
now  occupy.  Tliey  have  at  present  residing  upon  their  reservation  less 
than  one  hundred  and  fifty  souls,  and  the  number  and  area  of  their 
cultivation  are  not  increasing.  They  do  little  in  tilling  the  soil,  on 
jvceount  of  the  uncertain  and  scanty  returns  received  from  their  labor. 
They  depend  more  upon  the  sale  of  their  pine  timber  to  procure  subsist- 
ence than  upon  the  crops  to  be  gathered  from  the  fields. 

Had  they  not  been  from  time  to  time  supplied  with  provisions  by  the 
avails  of  their  lumber,  many  of  them  must  have  suffered  for  want  of  the 
necessaries  of  life.  They  are  fast  receding  from  the  habits  of  temper- 
ance and  industry  which  characterized  their  principal  men  a  few  years 
ago,  and  unless  something  is  speedily  done  to  arrest  their  downward 
course,  the  lessons  of  their  former  missionaiies  will  be  lost  in  their  utter 
demoralization. 

If  their  lands  were  exchanged  for  a  more  genial  climate  and  better 
quality  of  soil,  tliey  have  the  intelligence  and  ability  to  make  them- 
selves comfortable  and  respected.  The  lands  to  be  given  them  should 
be  secured  to  the  heads  of  families  and  adults,  and  no  property  or 
money  should  be  furnished  them  as  a  tribe. 

The  most  demoralizing  influence  with  any  band  of  Indians  is  the 
])ossession  of  a  common  fund  to  be  paid  to  or  distributed  among  them. 
It  attracts  the  most  vicious  and  unprincipled  whites  around  them ;  they 
lean  upon  it  as  their  sole  means  of  supplying  their  daily  wants.  They 
refrain  from  individual  enterprise  or  exertion,  spend  their  time  in  indo- 
lence and  dissipation,  and  neglect  to  make  provision  by  their  labor  for 
themselves  and  families.  The  more  educated  they  become,  the  greater 
is  the  mischief  to  them  of  those  x>£kyments,  for  they  are  naturally 
brought  more  readily  into  association  with  a  class  of  whites  who  engage 
in  no  reputable  employment,  never  labor  for  a  living,  and  whose  only 
resource  is  to  beg,  borrow,  or  steal.  The  Stockbridges  are  generally 
well  educated ;  most  of  them  8X)eak^  read,  and  write  our  language,  and 
are  capable  under  proper  guardianship  of  becoming  an  intelligent,  en- 
terprising, and  prosperous  people.  Give  them  good  farming  lands  in 
^veralty,  furnish  them  with  the  means  and  implements  for  opening, 
stocking,  and  cultivating  their  farms,  let  their  schools  be  kept  in  opera- 
tion under  charge  of  a  faithful  missionary  teacher,  and  they  will  soon 
cease  to  be  a  charge  upon  the  public  bounty,  and  will  need  nothing 
except  what  their  own  industry  and  judgment  will  supply. 

The  Oneidas  are  steadily  advancing  in  the  acquisition  of  the  manners 
and  customs  of  ci\ilized  communities.  Their  reservation  contains  a 
large  body  of  excellent  farming  lands,  and  many  of  their  farms  present 
a  very  thrifty  appearance.  Some  of  the  tribe  have  expressed  great 
anxiety  to  have  their  land  surveyed  and  allotted  to  them  in  severalty. 
They  have  petitioned  the  President  and  Congress  on  the  subject,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  their  request  should  be  complied  with. 
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They  receive  no  annuities  except  the  pittance  of  seven  or  eight  himdred 
dollars,  (less  than  one  dollar  per  head,)  under  the  treaty  of  1794,  aad  to 
this  fact  is  attributed  in  a  great  measure  their  present  prosperous  con- 
dition. They  depend  upon  their  own  labor  to  procure  subsistence,  and 
cases  of  extreme  want  are  seldom  known  among  them. 

The  Indian  should  be  weaned  from  the  tribal  custom  of  a  community 
property;  he  should  be  taught  to  regard  his  individual  interest,  to 
depend  on  his  own  exertions  and  economy  to  afford  the  comforts  of  life, 
or  his  progress  in  civilization  will  be  extremely  slow,  and  the  lessons  he 
receives  will  be  of  no  permanent  value  to  him.  Unless  the  stimulus  of 
personal  interest  and  private  gain  is  given  to  him,  he  will,  after  years  of 
teaching,  relapse  into  the  indolent  and  vagrant  habits  so  common  with 
all  native  tribes. 

It  is  believed  that  the  best  interests  of  the  Oneidas  will  be  promoted 
by  allotting  farms  to  such  as  desire  them,  and  creating  with  the  avails 
of  their  surplus  lands  a  permanent  fund  for  the  maintenance  of  schools 
among  thenfi. 

In  reference  to  the  Menomonees,  I  respectfully  refer  to  my  last  annnal 
report  for  a  statement  of  their  condition,  and  recommendations  for  tbeir 
improvement. 

Their  reservation  contains  ten  townships  of  land,  and  their  number 
does  not  exceed  fifteen  hundred  souls,  and  is  constantly  decreasing.  A 
few  acres  to  each  individual  is  all  that  will  be  required  for  agricultural 
purposes  in  all  time  to  come ;  the  remainder  of  the  territory  can  be  put 
to  no  practical  use  by  them  except  as  hunting  grounds.  It  consists, 
however,  of  barren  plains  and  pine  forests  (valuable  only  for  the  tim- 
ber) nearly  destitute  of  game. 

In  their  annual  hunts  the  tribe  roams  over  the  immense  tract  of  gov- 
ernment land,  adjoining  which  the  progress  of  settlement  will  not  reach 
for  many  years. 

Should  their  large  reservation  be  reduced  to  two  or  three  townships 
of  the  best  farming  lands,  and  the  remainder  sold  and  proceeds  invested 
as  a  school  and  improvement  fund,  it  would  afford  ample,  means  with 
the  amount  now  belonging  to  the  tribe,  to  support  a  manual  labor 
school  for  the  education  of  their  youth,  and  put  under  cultivation  and 
stock  a  farm  for  each  on  his  arrival  at  maturity. 

The  same  plan  of  improvement  is  applicable  in  the  management  of 
all  Indian  tribes.  The  distinction  of  chiefs  and  herding  in  bands  should 
be  destroyed.  Annuities  should  be  withheld  or  paid  in  useful  and 
necessary  articles  distributed  to  such  as  need  and  make  good  use  of 
them.  The  idle  and  vicious  should  be  treated  with  no  favor,  and  dis- 
tinctions among  them  only  the  reward  of  merit.  Land  should  be  given 
them  in  severalty,  as  soon  as  they  shall  have  learned  by  proper  wuca- 
tion  and  training  to  appreciate  its  productive  value,  and  they  should 
be  taught  to  depend  each  upon  his  own  unaided  efforts  to  procure  the 
necessaries  of  life.  In  adcUtiou  to  this,  if  the  missionary  and  school- 
master are  diligent  in  the  care  and  education  of  the  young,  they  ^ 
grow  up  thoroughly  imbued  with  principles  of  moralitj-,  and  will  under- 
stand that  a  character  for  virtue,  industry,  and  sobriety,  is  the  only  sure 
passport  to  respectability  and  to  the  enjoyment  of  social  comfort  and 
pecuniary  independence. 

Eespectfully  submitted. 

M.  L.  MABTIN, 

{Late)  Indian  AgemL 

Hon.  E.  S.  Paekee, 

Commissioner  of  India/n  Affairs. 
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No.  140. 

Geeen  Bay,  October  7, 1869. 

SiE:  In  snbmitting  my  first  anuual  report  respectiug  the  affairs  aikl 
condition  of  tlie  Indians  of  this  agency,  I  can  do  little  more,  owing  to 
the  limited  time  I  have  had  charge,  than  to  forward  such  statistics  as  I 
have  heeu  able  to  collect,  as  supplementary  to  the  report  of  my  i)rede- 
cesaor,  Mr.  Martin. 

The  condition,  wants,  and  history  of  the  different  tribes  comprising 
tliis  agency  were  reviewed  at  length  by  him  in  his  report  of  1868,  to 
which  he  alludes  in  his  report  of  the  present  year,  to  which  this  is  a  sup- 
plement. 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  observe,  I  have  found  the  condition  of 
the  difterent  tribes  substantially  as  reported  by  him. 

While  there  are  many  recommendations  to  make  and  abuses  to  reform, 
I  do  not  feel  myself  as  yet  sufficiently  acquainted  with  their  prigin,  local 
supports,  and  extraneous  incentives  to  give  tliat  advice  and  recommend 
snch  measures  as  a  more  thorough  and  patient  examination  will,. I  trust, 
enable  me  to  do  in  the  future. 

Of  one  thing,  however,  I  feel  morally  certain,  that  before  any  meas- 
ures can  be  taken  to  change  their  present  relations,  those  influences 
having  interested  motives,  appealing  to  personal  interests  aud  party 
spirit,  will  have  to  be  removed. 

The  Indian,  so  often  wronged,  has  just  enough  of  enlightenment  to  dis- 
trust all,  and  is  fearful  of  any  change,  however  beneficial  or  amelior- 
ating to  his  condition,  suspecting  in  it  some  new  method  to  perpetrate 
further  wrongs  and  aggressions.  This  state  of  feeling  is  taken  advantage 
of  and  fostered  by  parties  interested  in  and  profiting  by  his  present 
status,  and  his  jealousy  and  opposition  constantly  kept  alive  to  any 
measure  of  reform  by  them. 

Of  these  parties  and  their  influences,  I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak 
ill  the  future. 

The  statistics  of  farming  and  other  marterial  resources,  together  with, 
the  various  school  reports  respectfully  submitted,  is  all  I  have  to  add  in 
regard  to  the  individual  tribes,  except  to  state  that  the  stumpage  due 
tlie  Stockbridges  on  the  Knapp  and  Kockwell  and  Upham  contracts  is 
in  a  fair  way  of  a(\justment;  and  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  collect 
any  statistics  of  their  farming  or  productive  wealth,  for  want  of  a  fund 
applicable  to  that  purpose. 

I  would  also  state  that  the  absence  of  a  report  stating  the  amount  oi 
lumber  sawed  and  distributed  from  the  Meuomonee  mill  during  the 
year  is  owing  to  the  discharge  of  the  former  miller,  Mr.  Tourtelotte,  who 
<Hd  not  furnish  any.  • 

Your  attention  is  also  called  to  the  statement  of  Mr.  Howd,  relative 
to  a  school-house  on  the  Oneida  reserve,  the  materials  for  which  have 
J>eefi  furnished,  the  building  being  delayed  for  want  of  a  fund  for  its 
ioust  ruction. 
All  of  which  is  respectfuUy  submitted. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  W.  MANLEY, 

Indian  Agent. 
Hon.  E.  S.  Pabkbb. 

CammiMtaner  0/ Indian  Affairs, 
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No.  141. 

Stookbridge  and  Munsee  Beseryation, 

Near  Keshena^  Wis.^  August  14, 18G9. 

Sir  :  According  to  instructions,  I  present  you  the  annual  report  of 
the  Stockbridge  school  in  my  charge.  In  taking  a  retrospective  view  of 
the  progress  of  the  school  during  the  past  year,  I  feel  gratified  with  th<? 
improvement  of  the  scholars  in  their  respective  studies. 

The  school  was  opened  September  1, 1868  ]  the  highest  number  in  at- 
tendance was  forty -eight,  with  an  average  attendance  of  thirty.  Thf 
school  continued  all  winter. 

The  branches  taught  were  orthography,  reading,  writing,  geographj, 
and  arithmetic. 

A  vacation  followed,  which  lasted  until  May  1, 1869,  when  school  wm 
reopened  with  thirty -six  scholars  in  attendance,  with  an  average  attend- 
ance of  thir^'.  I  am  much  pleased  with  the  advancement  of  the  childretn, 
and  parents,  as  well  as  children,  appear  to  be  satisfied  with  their  school. 

The  plan  of  intrusting  to  the  teachers  the  distribution  of  clothing 
furnished  by  the  Indian  Department  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  very  wise  one, 
and  has  been  made  to  work  for  the  benefit  of  the  school  and  seholan. 
I  would  therefore  resi)ectfully  recommend  it«  continuance. 

The  liberal  supply  of  clothing  furnished  the  school  children  last  season 
stimulated  parents  to  take  a  more  lively  interest  in  the  school,  and  ha8 
been  attended  with  highly  beneficial  results. 

JEREMIAH  SLINGERLAND,  Teacher. 

Lieutenant  J.  A.  Manley, 

United  States  Indian  Agent,  Oreen  Bay,  Wis. 


No.  142. 


Oneida,  Wis.,  July  31, 1869. 

Bear  Sir  :  The  Protestant  Episcopal  mission  school  for  the  Oneidaa, 
in  Wisconsin,  has  been  in  session  during  the  past  year;  firom  the  ^th 
day  of  October,  1868,  to  the  2d  day  of  July,  1869. 

Much  sickness  has  prevailed  a  great>er  part  of  the  year ;  had  this  nol 
been  the  case  no  doubt  a  larger  daily  average  of  attendance  would  have 
been  obtained.  Notwithstanding  the  average  has  been  greater  by  seven 
than  it  was  the  year  before.  The  boys  have  been  taught  for  the  most 
part  by  myself,  a  lady  teacher  having  charge  of  the  girls. 

The  studies  have  been  in  the  common  Bnglish  branches.  The  child 
ren  have  improved  in  their  studies,  in  regularity  of  attendance,  in  their 
behavior  in  school,  and  in  their  manners  and  dress. 

The  i)eople  of  the  tribe  are  gradually  taking  a  deei>er  interest  in  the 
duty  Of  sending  their  children  to  school. 

There  have  been  seventy-four  boys  and  seventy-four  girls  in  attend- 
ance. 

Average  attendance  of  boys  for  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine  days, 
26|^ ;  of  girls  for  one  hundred  and  sixty-three  days,  26^ ;  total  dftQj 
average  attendance  for  the  year,  53. 
Very  respectfully, 

E.  A.  GOODNOUGH,  Teadter. 

Lieutenant  J.  A.  Manlet, 

United  States  Indian  Agent,  Oreen  Bay,  Wis. 
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No.  143. 

Oneida  Indian  Ebservation, 

September  8, 1869. 

8m :  I  respectfully  submit  to  you  the  following  annual  report  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  mission  school. 

The  school  has  been  in  session  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  days. 
Whole  number  of  scholars  in  attendance  were  seventy-five — ^thirty-five 
girls  and  forty  boys;  the  average  attendance  a'bout  thirty.  Those  regu- 
lar in  their  attendance  made  rapid  improvement.  Their  conduct  was 
orderly  and  their  deportment  resi)ectftil.  The  branches  taught  were 
orthography,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  and  grammar. 
I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  say  tiiat  the  school  and  mission  are  in  a  pros- 
perous condition ;  we  have  found  it  very  inconvenient  teaching  in  the 
small  house  we  now  have,  (16x20  5)  but  now  have  material  on  the 
ground  for  a  new  building,  (25x40 ;)  waiting  for  means  to  bmild  it. 
Very  respectfully  yours, 

J.  HOWEL,  Teacher. 

Lieutenant  J.  A.  Manly, 

United  States  Indian  Agent, 


No.  144. 


Office  Indian  Agent, 
Dunhirkj  K  T.,  October  2, 1869. 

SiB:  1  respectfully  state  that  in  pursuance  with  your  instructions  of 
Jnly  26, 1869, 1  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  annual  report 
of  the  condition  of  Indian  affairs  in  this  agency  for  your  consideration. 
Owing  to  the  short  time  I  have  been  connected  with  the  agency,  I  am 
not  able  to  make  it  as  full  as  desired,  my  knowledge  being  limited 
mostly  to  inquiries,  and  not  based  on  personal  observations,  which  are 
so  requisite  for  a  communication  of  this  nature.  On  the  subject  of 
schools  I  have  been  compelled  to  base  most  of  my  report  on  the  annual 
report  of  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  of  the  State  for  this 
year,  which  exhibits  the  condition  of  schools  last  year. 

1  wrote  to  him,  requesting  that  the  superintendents  of  Indian  schools 
be  directed  to  furnish  me  with  a  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  schools 
nnder  their  charge,  from  the  date  of  their  last  report  to  him  up  to  Au- 
ga.st  31, 1869.    This  he  declined  to  do. 

Oo  the  Cattaraugus  reservation  there  are  ten  school  districts.  This 
includes  the  Thomas  Orphan  Asylum.  The  schools  during  the  year 
have  been  well  attended,  and  are  in  a  prosperous  condition.  The  school- 
hoQses  on  the  reservation  are  all  of  them  in  good  repair.  The  Thomas 
Or{)han  Asylum  is  burdened  with  debt,  to  remove  which  the^State 
assembly,  at  its  last  session,  increased  the  allowance  from  $50  to  $85 
per  annum  for  each  inmate. 

On  the  Alleghany  reservation  there  are  six  school  districts.  The 
school  bnildings^re  in  excellent  condition,  and  the  schools  well  attended. 
On  the  Tonawanda  reservation  there  are  two  schools,  which  have  been 
qnite  well  attended  during  the  year.  The  school-houses  are  old,  and  I 
pi^ame  no  effort  will  be  made  to  repair  them,  as  the  legislature,  during 
its  last  session,  passed  an  act  providing  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
'*  manual  laber  schooP  on  this  reser>ation.    The  law  directs  that  the 
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funds  now  allowed  for  the  support  of  the  present  schools  shall  be  used 
by  the  new  one. 

The  act  also  requires  the  Indians  to  give  three  thousand  dollars  (the 
State  gives  the  same  sum  of  money)  and  eighty  acres  of  laud.  The 
money  will  be  used  in  erecting  the  buildings  necessary  for  the  school, 
and  the  land  is  for  farming  purposes.  The  Indians  have  complied  with 
the  demand  made  of  them. 

On  the  Oneida  reservation  there  are  two  schools,  which  are  in  a 
flourishing  condition.  On  the  Onondaga  reservation  there  is,  I  think, 
but  one  school.  It  is  stated  that  a  few  years  ago  the  number  of  scholars 
was  small,  but  of  late  years  the  Indians  have  taken  more  interest  in  it, 
and  the  attendance  proportionally  increased.  I  do  not  know  the  condi- 
tion of  the  school  buildings. 

On  the  Tuscarora  reservation  there  are  two  schools,  at  both  of  which 
the  children  having  access  to  them  are  quite  regular  in  their  attendance. 
I  am  not  aware  of  the  state  the  school-houses  are  in. 

On  the  S^  Eegis  reservation,  I  am  told,  there  are  two  schools  qnite 
well  attended,  and  yearly  improving  in  this  respect.  I  have  not  been 
able  to  ascertain  if  the  buildings  used  for  school  purposes  are  serviceable. 

On  all  the  reservations  the  interest  in  education  is  increasing.  Owiug 
to  this,  the  attendance  at  the  schools  is  larger  and  more  regular,  and 
the  tribes  are  improving  socially,  morally,  and  financially  in  proportion 
to  the  development  of  their  intellectual  faculties. 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  the  crops  on  all  the  reserva- 
tions haVe  been  good.  I  attended  the  fair  of  the  Iroquois  Agricultural 
Society^  held  a  short  time  since  on  the  Cattaraugus  reservation.  The 
exhibition  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs,  the  numerous  varieties  of 
fruits  and  ^ther  agricultural  products,  and  also  the  domestic  manufac- 
tures were  numerous,  considering  the  size  of  the  society,  which  I  believe 
admits  as  members  only  the  Indians,  or  those  immediately  connected 
with  them.  I  was  much  surprised  at  the  fine  condition  of  the  animals, 
many  of  which  I  should  judge  were  of  superior  breed.  The  fruit  was  of 
very  fine  appearance,  and  called  forth  many  extolling  remarks  from 
those  attending  the  fair.  The  best  apples  in  every  respect  that  I  have 
eaten  this  year,  were  procured  on  the  Cattaraugus  reservation.  The 
amount  of  corn  on  exhibition  was  very  large  in  proportion  to  the  other 
products,  and  called  forth  universal  remarks  of  praise  and  commendation 
from  those  present,  who  were  mostly  farmers  residing  adjacent  to  the 
reservation.  The  vegetables  not  only  equalled,  bpt  far  surpassed  every- 
thing of  the  kind  that  ever  came  under  my  notice.  I  was  informed  that 
it  h^  been  stated  by  parties  who  visited  the  State  fair,  held  a  short 
time  prior  to  the  Iroquois,  that  in  this  respect  the  display  was  bett^ 
than  at  the  one  just  previously  attended*  The  domestic  hianufactmes 
consisted  of  farm  and  household  implements,  which  wei'e,  I  should  think, 
equal  to  any  that  might  be  produced  by  their  white  neighbors.  There 
will  be  held  during  the  present  month  two  more  Indian  fairs  of  the  above 
nature.  One  will  be  on  the  Tonawanda  and  the  other  on  the  OnoDdaga 
reserTation.  It  is  my  intention  to  visit  and  report  on  them.  'The  Indians 
seem  anxious  to  supply  themselves  with  the  best  and  latest  improved 
farming  tools.  They  have,  where  several  have  desured  the  same  expen- 
sive implements  of  husbandry,  such  as  a  threshing  macliine,  united  and 
purchased  the  same. 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  the  Tonawanda,  Cattaraugus 
Alleghany,  and  Tuscarora  reservations.  The  roads  on  the  Tonawanda 
and  Tuscarora  reservations  are,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  in  good 
condition*    I  regret  I  cannot  say  as  much  of  those  on  the  Cattaraugus 
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and  Alleghany  reservations.  But  I  am  informed  the  Indians  take  much 
better  care  of  the  roads  now  than  they  did  a  few  years  since,  and  are 
yearly  improving  in  this  respect.  I  am  not  able  to  state  the  condition 
of  roads  on  the  other  reserv^ations. 

Some  of  the  dwellings  and  barns  on  the  reservations  I  have  visited 
are  excellent,  and  I  saw  but  few  that  were  not  fit  for  the  puri)oses  re- 
quired of  them.    The  fences  are  generally  in  good  condition. 

80  far  as  my  observations  have  extended,  the  Indiana  are  economical 
and  industrious,  gaining  a  sufficient  livelihood  to  support  themselves 
and  families  without  outside  assistance.  There  seems  to  be  a  general 
desire  to  sustain  themselves,  and^a  disposition  to  gather  around  them 
the  comforts  of  a  home. 

Vice  does  not  prevail  to  any  greater  extent  among  the  Indians  than 
it  exists  with  the  whit<*s  residing  in  their  vicinity.  Drunkenness  is  the 
l)revalent  evil.  I  have  caused  steps  to  be  taken  to  bring  to  trial  before 
the  United  States  court  three  parties  w^ho,  it  is  alleged,  hav§  sold  intoxi- 
cating liquor  to  the  Indians,  and  shall  do  all  in  my  power  to  prevent  this 
debavsing  traffic  among  them. 

The  Indians  are  also  aroused  as  to  their  danger,  and  on  the  Cattarau- 
(Tus  reservation  they  have  formed  a  temperance  society,  which  is  doing 
»  ^ood  work  among  them.  I  am  also  informed  that  the  council  of  the 
Alleghany  and  Cattaraugus  Indians  have  employed  a  lawyer  to  bring  to 
trial  and  prosecute  parties  who  are  guilty  of  selling  intoxicating  liquors 
to  Indians.  Such  actions  as  these  proclaim  more  forcibly  than  language 
can  their  desire  to  improve  their  condition,  and  to  advance  in  the  scale 
of  civilization. 

Christianity  is  making  steady  inroads  on  the  ])agan  customs  of  the 
Indians  in  this  agency.  I  am  informed  by  good  authority  that  there  ar^ 
few  if  any  left  who  are  not  more  or  less  affected  by  it.  On  all  of  the 
n»servation8  there  are  from  two  to  three  churches  rei)resented,  nearly 
every  denomination  having  its  own  building.  The  Oneida  and  Tusca- 
rora  reservations  no  longer  receive  assistance  from  the  missionary  board, 
as  tlie  residents,  it  is  considered,  have  all  embraced  Christianity. 

(>n  the  other  reservations  large  numbers  have  been  converted,  and 
there  are  many  Indians  who  do  not  acknowledge  that  they  are  influenced 
by  the  Christian  religion,  but  that  such  is  the  case  is  quite  perceptible 
to  the  Christians  with  whom  they  are  surrounded.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  in  a  few  years  more  the  ancient  customs  will  be  numbered  among 
the  things  of  the  past  and  buried  in  the  grave  of  oblivion,  where  they 
80  justly  belong. 

Please  find  attached  hereto  a  table  of  population.  It  is  all  from  cen- 
«us<\s  taken  this  j'ear  with  the  exception  of  those  marked  with  an  aste- 
risk, which  are  estimated  from  the  latest  data  it  has  been  my  good  for- 
tune to  have  access  to. 

The  Indians  of  this  agency,  it  is  stated  by  good  authority,  are  increas- 
injc  in  nnml>ers,  thus  proving  that  they  do  not  wane  upon  abandoning 
the  habits  and  customs  of  their  ancestors,  and  that  the  aborigines  of 
our  country  do  not  decrease  in  acquiring  the  ways  of  enlightened  and 
rivilized  i)eople;  also,  that  the  exchanging  of  the  tomahawk  for  the 
plow,  the  scalping  knife  for  the  hoe,  and  the  heathen  chant  for  the 
hymn  of  praise  to  the  Almighty,  has  and  will  prove  as  advantageous  to 
them  as  it  has  to  those  whose  example  they  are  following. 
I  am,  sir,  verv  respectfullv,  your  obedient  servant, 

E.  R.  AMES, 
Captain  U,  S.  A.,  Indian  Agent. 

Hon.  E.  S.  Parker, 

CommisHioner  of  Indian  Affairn.  • 
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Ttdfle  of  population  of  Indians  in  Xao  York  Indian  Agency. 


'Somen  of  tribes  and  bandfl. 


Cattarangns  reservation,  Seneca  tribe 

AUeghanv  reservation,  Seueca  tribe 

Tonawanda  reservation,  Seneca  tribe 

Tuscarora  tribe,  Seneca  tribe 

Onondaga  tribe 

Oneida  tribe 

Caynga  tribe 

St  Regis  tribe 

Total 

No.  145. 


Men. 

Women. 

396 

169 
61 
H2 
84 
A'i 

2jO 

323    1 

24*2 

200    1 

64 

1^    1 

86 

44 

200    ' 

1,239 

1,325 

• 

^16 
4H) 
266 
1M 
174 
U6 
rfl 
340 


2,437 


Tt4.iL 


Office  of  Indian  Agent, 

Dunkirk,  X.  Y.,  October  21, 1869. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  I  have  visited  the  agriealiiml 
fairs  held  by  the  respective  Indians  resident  on  the  Tonawanda  anil 
Onondaga  reservations.  This  year's  fair  was  the  fifth  annual  one  of  the 
Tonawanda  Indians.  Their  fair  ground  has  bat  few  trees  on  it;  is 
rolling  and  well  adapted  for  the  purpose  to  which  it  is  devoted. 

The  grounds  are  inclosed  with  a  high  board  fence,  and  on  them  thej 
have  built  a  substantial  edifice,  which  is  used  as  a  ^^  floral  hall."  Stot-k 
sheds  have  not  yet  been  constructed,  the  society's  pecuniary  resources 
being  very  limited.  It  hopes,  however,  to  be  able  to  erect  them  in  a 
few  years.  The  display  of  cattle  was  quite  good,  consisting  mostly  of 
working  o^en  of  different  ages,  but  all  of  them  were,  I  should  judge,  equal 
to  the  average  run  of  oxen  to  be  found  in  this  State,  many  being  of  a  supe- 
rior quality.  There  were  several  fast  horses  and  working  teams  entered 
I  did  not  see  the  trial  of  any  of  them,  as  it  did  not  take  place  on  the  daj 
I  was  at  the  fair.  There  was  but  one  entry  of  hogs  and  none  of  shee}i>. 
The  fruit  consisted  of  apples,  peaches,  and  grapes,  all  of  which  was 
evidently  of  a  superior  quality,  and  equal  to  any  that  I  have  seen 
elsewhere  during  the  season  that  was  grown  in  this  State.  The  cereal 
entries  consisted  of  wheat,  corn,  rye,  and  buckwheat.  The  samples  were 
all  of  them  of  a  fair  quality,  some  being  very  fine,  judging  from  remarks 
made  by  parties  whom,  from  their  ap|)earance,  I  took  to  be  formers. 
Beets,  onions,  cabbages,  turnips,  pumpkins,  squashes,  &c.,  Cvonstituted 
the  display  of  vegetables.  All  of  them  were  large,  and  judging  firom 
their  appearance,  of  the  best  varieties.  With  the  exception  of  those  at 
the  Cattaraugus  fair,  none  that  equaled  them  have  come  under  my 
observation  this  season.  There  was  also  about  two  dozen  of  canneti 
fruit  on  exhibition.  Domestic  manufactures  consisted,  I  think,  of  form- 
ing and  household  implements,  and  one  or  two  pairs  of  boot^and  shoes^ 
I  did  not  observe  any  other  entries  under  this  head.  All  of  the  articles 
were  well  made  and  a  credit  to  the  constructors.  Persons  who  reside  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  reservation  state  that  the  fairs  are  annually 
improving,  and  that  the  fair  of  this  year  is  far  superior  to  that  of  last. 
This  is  incontrovertible  evidence  that  the  Indians  are  advancing  in  civili- 
zation. 

The  fair  on  the  Onondaga  reservation  is  the  first  exhibition  that  the 
society  on  that  reservation  has  had.  The  ground  usetrby  the  society  w 
devoid  of  trees  and  free  from  all  kinds  of  undergroMrth,  and  is  in  eveiy 
respect  applicable  to  the  object  for  which  it  is  used. 

The  society  being  in  its  infancy,  a  suitable  fence  has  not  yet  been 
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erected  inclosing  the  grounds,  nor  have  any  buildings  been  constructed 
with  the  exception  of  a  floral  hall. 

Inclosed  herewith  please  find  a  list  of  the  entries  made  at  the  fair.  I 
was  informed  by  a  gentleman  who  is  a  member  of  the  agricultural  so- 
ciety on  Cattaraugus  reservation,  that  the  total  number  of  entries  is 
larger  than  that  at  the  first  fair  held  by  the  society  to  which  he  belongs. 
The  entries  of  the  Cattaraugus  society  this  year  were  between  1,100  and 
1,200. 

The  display  at  the  Onondaga  fair  was  similar  to  and  equal  in  quality 
to  that  of  the  Tonawanda,  but  was  not  as  large.  I  will,  therefore,  re- 
frain from  giving  a  detailed  account  of  that  at  Onondaga,  as  it  would 
to  a  great  extent  be  a  reiteration"  of  what  has  ab-eady  been  stated.  The 
proper  officers  of  the  agricultural  societies  on  Cattaraugus  and  Tona- 
wanda reservations  have  been  requested  to  furnish  this  office  with  list« 
of  the  entries  made  at  their  respective  fairs  this  year,  which  they  prom- 
ised to  do,  but  up  to  the  present  time  they  have  not  come  to  hand. 

I  respectfully  state  that  this  report  would  have  been  made  sooner,  but 
it  has  been  detained,  hoping  that  these  lists  would  be  received,  as  it  was 
my  desire  to  forward  them  herewith.  On  their  arrival  they  will  be 
transmitted  to  the  department. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

E.  R.  AMES. 
Captain  U,  8.  A.y  Indian  Agent 

Hon.  E.  S.  Pabkeb, 

Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


No.  146.  , 

Thomas  Obphan  Asylum, 

October  1, 1869. 

Sir:  The  trustees  of  the  Thomas  Asylum  for  Orphans  and  Destitute 
Indian  Children  respectfully  beg  leave  to  report  to  you,  and  through 
yon  to  the  Indian  Department  at  Washington,  the  condition  of  this 
institution  for  the  year  ending  September  30, 1869. 

The  number  of  children  reported  under  care  at  the  close  of  last  year 
was  98 ;  of  whom  17  were  at  that  time  dismissed,  leaving  to  commence 
the  current  year  81 ;  of  whom  80  remained  through  the  year. 

There  were  received  during  the  year  11,  making  the  total  number  92 ; 
of  whom  51  are  boys,  and  41  are  girls. 

The  average  of  the  whole  year  is  84^j*j. 

The  financial  statistics  are  as  follows : 

Receipts  from  all  sources  $12,114  51,  viz : 

From  the  State  of  New  York $8,329  72 

Prom  the  United  States  Indian  appropriation  for  1868  and 

1869 2,000  00 

From  Friends  in  New  York  and  Baltimore 270  00 

From  Friends  in  Philadelphia 280  00 

From  Hon.  H.  H.  Vandyck  and  others,  for  the  support  of 

the  superintendent 600  00 

From  annuities  of  Indian  children. 222  92 

From  various  collections  and  donations 183  15 

From  board  of  \eachers 62  00 

From  labor  and  the  sale  of  various  articles 166  72 

Total  as  above 12,114  51 

0  — = 
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The  amount  of  disbursements  during'  the  year  have  been  $12,376  55, 
viz: 

For  meat *i54  6:* 

For  bread  and  breadstutfs IJ^tS  01 

For  groceries  and  provisions 82(>  .%* 

For  clothing 1,041  M 

For  labor,  including  salaries  of  superintendent  and  matron .  2,074  (W 

For  house  furnishing,  repairs,  and  improvements 787  il 

For  fuel  and  lights 2<i(Mm 

For  tools,  blacksmlthing,  farming  utensils,  and  machinerv  407  ."iii 

For  stock  and  feed  for  stock 2L*<  70 

For  rent  of  land,  seed,  and  manure lir*  (>i 

For  insurance 148  7.j 

For  traveling 76  H*j 

For  medical  and  funeral  expenses 162  .% 

For  stationery  and  postage 6  i:^ 

For  nnclaesified  items 15*  li5 

For  debts  paid 4,029  SO 

Total  as  above 12,376  .Vi 

Deduct  receipts 12,114  51 

Balance  against  the  institution 262  CU 


The  trustees  being  able  to  report  this  small  amount  as  debt  against 
the  institution,  is  in  pait  owing  to  the  kind  regard  shown  by  the  IndiaD 
Department  at  Washington,  in  promptly  forwarding  Jts  appropriation 
for  the  year  instead  of  delaying  it  untU  the  year  after,  as  has  sometim**.^ 
been  the  case.  Also  to  an  appropriation  fi'om  the  State  of  New  York 
of  four  thousand  dollars,  ($4,000,)  especially  for  the  puqMJse  of  liquidAt 
ing  the  debt,  which  had  for  so  long  a  time  been  hanging  over  the  insti- 
tution and  hindering  its  usefulness. 

The  trustees  feel  that  under  the  patronage  of  the  Department  of  In- 
dian Affairs  at  Washington,  and  also  that  of  the  Stat«  of  New  York, 
they  have,  for  the  year  under  review,  been  enabled  to  prosec^ute  the  work 
of  conducting  the  affairs  of  the  institution  with  more  than  the  ui^ual 
good  results,  and  for  this  reason  they  confidently  hope  and  expect  that 
the  department  may  see  fit  to  continue  its  aid  to  the  support  of  the 
institution. 

In  behalf  of  the  trustees,  very  resi>ectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

B.  F.  HALL, 
Superintendent 

Captain  E.  E.  Ames, 

United  States  Agent  for  the  New  York  Indians. 


No.  147. 

UNITED  STATES  SPECIAL  AGENCY  FOR  STRAY  BANDS,  ETC. 

• 

Kew  Lisbon,  Wis.,  September  23, 1809. 

Colonel:  I  have  the  honor,  in  compliance  with  your  circular  letter 
of  July  26,  and  in  obedience  to  the  laws  and  regulations  of  your  bureau, 
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to  forward  the  usual  annual  report  of  the  condition  of  Indian  affairs  in 
this  special  agency. 

Having  taken  charge  of  the  agency  on  July  5,  1869,  in  obedience  to 
your  orders  and  instructions,  I  have  ftot  had  sufficient  time  to  become 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  various  bands  of  Indians  in  it,  scattered 
as  they  are  over  such  a  large  extent  of  country.  The  Pottawatomies  are 
generally  in  the  counties  of  Juneau,  Wood,  and  Portage,  and  one  band  on 
Waupacka  River,  northwest  part  of  Waupacka  County.  There  is  also 
in  Portage  County  one  band  of  Chippewas,  numbering  about  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety-three.  They  are  intermarried  with  the  Pottawatomies 
and  affiliate  with  them,  and  have  asked  to  be  included  in  this  agency. 
•  The  Winnebagoes  range  between  the  Wisconsin  and  Black  Rivers,  on 
the  Mississippi,  east  as  far  as  Buifalo  Lake,  in  Marquette  County,  and 
north  to  Juneau  and  Adams  Counties.  This  comprises  the  original 
country  occupied  by  these  Indians.  As  a  general  thing  they  have  but 
little  trouble  with  the  whites,  being  well  disposed ;  indeed  the  whites 
desire  a  remunerative  trade  with  them  by  buying  the  wild  berries,  (blue- 
horries  and  cranberries,)  which  they  gather  in  large  quantities  all  through 
this  country.  They  also  cultivate  small  patehes  of  corn  and  potatoes 
in  isolated  spots,  but  being  so  scattered,  it  is  impossible  to  ariive  at  an 
accurate  estimate  of  the  quantity.  They  also  assist  at  harvesting  and 
picking  hops.  They  are  well  off  in  ponies,  and  in  winter  engage  in 
hunting  and  trapping.  Their  condition  is  fullj'^  as  good  if  not  better 
than  those  I  have  met  with  on  the  plains. 

These  Indians  thus  constantly  trading  and  mingling  with  the  whites, 
instances  occasionally  occur  of  their  obtaining  liquor  from  them.  1  have 
had  occasion  to  enforce  the  wise  laws  relating  to  this  nefarious  practice, 
and  it  is  now  fuljy  known  that  any  parties  thus  violating  wjU  be  prose- 
cuted to  the  fullest  extent.    I  am  satisfied  this  has  had  a  beneficial  effect. 

From  the  l)est  sources  of  information  I  could  obtain,  these  wandering 
bands  number  as  follows,  viz : 

Winnebagoes 1, 000 

Pottawatomies 500 

Chippewas 193 

Total 1, 693 


They  being  scattered  in  small  bands  over  such  a  wide  extent  of 
country,  and  constantly  moving  about,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  take  an 
accurate  census  of  their  numbers,  &c.  I  notice  a  large  number  of  children 
among  them.  I  find  them  much  averse  to,  and  dreading  even  the  men- 
tion of,  removal  from  this  sexjtion  of  country,  as  the  government  has 
tried  this  before,  they  returning  back  almost  immediately.  I  do  not  think 
it  would  be  advisable  to  undertake  it  again,  but  if  their  improvement  is 
to  be  attempted  I  would  recommend  that  a  tract  of  land  near  their  old 
homes  be  set  apart  or  obtained  for  them.  Here  they  could  be  gradu- 
ally brought  together,  and  in  time  become  settled,  and  made  to  look 
«lK)nitas  their  permanent  home  and  abiding-place.  They  could  then 
Rtill  carry  on  their  old  congenial  business,  and  principal  means  of  live- 
lihood, that  of  gathering  the  wild  berries  that  abound  in  the  numerous 
Bwamps  of  this  section  of  country.  There  are  localities  that  would  be 
wiitable  for  then,  away  from  the  principal  white  settlements,  and  which 
are  not  likely  to  be  needed,  or  taken  up  for  agricultural  puri)08es. 
Wandering  and  scattered  about  as  they  now  are,  it  is  impossible  to  im- 
I>rove  their  condition,  and  the  small  stipend  that  is  now  given  them 
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They  receive  no  annuities  except  the  pittance  of  seven  or  eight  hundred 
dollars,  (less  than  one  dollar  per  head,)  under  the  treaty  of  179-4,  and  to 
this  fact  is  attributed  in  a  great  measure  their  present  prosperous  con- 
dition. They  depend  upon  their  own  labor  to  procure  subsistence,  and 
cases  of  extreme  want  are  seldom  knowu  among  them. 

The  Indian  should  be  weaned  from  the  tribal  custom  of  a  commmiity 
property ;  he  should  be  taught  to  regard  his  individual  interest,  to 
depend  on  his  own  exertions  and  economy  to  aflfbrd  the  comforts  of  life, 
or  his  progress  in  civilization  will  be  exta^emely  slow,  and  the  lessons  be 
receives  will  be  of  no  permanent  value  to  him.  Unless  the  stimnlnA  of 
personal  interest  and  private  gain  is  given  to  him,  he  will,  after  yeai>  of 
teaching,  relapse  into  the  indolent  and  vagrant  habits  so  common  with 
all  native  tribes. 

It  is  believed  that  the  best  interests  of  the  Oneidas  will  be  promoted 
by  allotting  farms  to  such  as  desire  them,  and  creating  with  the  avails 
of  their  surplus  lands  a  permanent  fund  for  the  maintenance  of  schools 
among  them. 

In  reference  to  the  Menomonees,  I  respectfully  refer  to  my  last  annual 
report  for  a  statement  of  their  condition,  and  recommendations  for  their 
improvement. 

Their  reservation  contains  ten  townships  of  land,  and  their  number 
does  not  exceed  fifteen  hundred  souls,  and  is  constantly  decreasing.  A 
few  acres  to  each  individual  is  all  that  will  be  required  for  agricnltnral 
purposes  in  all  time  to  come ;  the  remainder  of  the  territory  can  be  pat 
to  no  practical  use  by  them  except  as  hunting  grounds.  It  consists, 
however,  of  barren  plains  and  pine  forests  (valuable  only  for  the  tim- 
ber) nearly  destitute  of  game. 

In  their  annual  hunts  the  tribe  roams  over  the  immense  tract  of  gov- 
ernment land,  adjoining  which  the  progress  of  settlement  will  not  reach 
for  many  years. 

Should  their  large  reservation  be  reduced  to  two  or  three  townshipK 
of  the  best  farming  lands,  and  the  remainder  sold  and  proceeils  invested 
as  a  school  and  improvement  fund,  it  would  afford  ample,  means  with 
the  amount  now  belonging  to  the  tribe,  to  support  a  manual  labor 
school  for  the  education  of  their  youth,  and  put  under  cultivation  and 
stock  a  farm  for  each  on  his  arrival  at  maturity. 

The  same  plan  of  improvement  is  applicable  in  the  management  of 
all  Indian  tribes.  The  distinction  of  chiefs  and  herding  in  hands  should 
be  destroyed.  Annuities  should  be  withheld  or  paid  in  useful  and 
necessary  articles  distributed  to  such  as  need  and  make  good  use  of 
them.  The  idle  and  vicious  should  be  treated  with  no  fevor,  and  dis- 
tinctions among  them  only  the  reward  of  merit.  Land  should  be  given 
them  in  severalty,  as  soon  as  they  shall  have  learned  by  proper  educa- 
tion and  training  to  appreciate  its  productive  value,  and  they  should 
be  taught  to  depend  each  upon  his  own  unaided  efforts  to  procure  the 
necessaries  of  life.  In  ad^tiou  to  this,  if  the  missionary  and  school- 
master are  diligent  in  the  care  and  education  of  the  young,  they  vill 
grow  up  thoroughly  imbued  with  principles  of  moralit^',  and  will  under- 
stand that  a  character  for  virtue,  industry,  and  sobriety,  is  the  only  snre 
passport  to  respectability  and  to  the  eiyoyment  of  social  comfort  and 
pecuniary  independence. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

M.  L.  MARTIN, 

(Late)  Indian  AffenL 

Hon.  E.  S.  Parker, 

Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 
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No.  140. 

Green  Bay,  October  7, 1869. 

Sir:  In  submitting  my  first  annual  report  respecting  the  affairs  aikl 
condition  of  the  Indians  of  this  agency,  I  can  do  little  more,  owing  to 
the  limited  time  I  have  had  charge,  than  to  forward  such  statistics  as  I 
have  beeu  able  to  collect,  as  supplementarj^  to  the  report  of  my  prede- 
cessor, Mr.  Martin. 

The  condition,  wants,  and  history  of  the  different  tribes  comprising 
this  agency  were  reviewed  at  length  by  him  in  his  report  of  1868,  to 
which  he  alludes  in  his  report  of  the  present  year,  to  which  this  is  a  sup- 
plement. 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  observe,  I  have  found  the  condition  of 
the  (lifterent  tribes  substantially  as  reported  by  him. 

While  there  are  many  recommendations  to  make  and  abuses  to  reform, 
I  do  not  feel  myself  as  yet  sufficiently  acquainted  with  their  prigin,  local 
snpports,  and  extraneous  incentives  to  give  that  advice  and  recommend 
snch  measures  as  a  more  thorough  and  patient  examination  will,  J  trust, 
enable  me  to  do  in  the  future. 

Of  one  thing,  however,  I  feel  morally  certain,  that  before  any  meas- 
ures can  be  taken  to  change  their  present  relations,  those  influences 
having  interested  motives,  appealing  to  personal  interests  and  party 
spirit,  will  have  to  be  removed. 

The  Indian,  so  often  wronged,  has  just  enough  of  enlightenment  to  dis- 
trust all,  and  is  fearful  of  any  change,  however  beneficial  or  amelior- 
ating to  his  condition,  suspecting  in  it  some  new  method  to  peri)etrate 
farther  wrongs  and  aggression  s.  This  state  of  feeling  is  ta/ken  advantage 
of  and  fostered  by  parties  interested  in  and  profiting  by  his  present 
status,  and  his  jealousy  and  opposition  constantly  kept  alive  to  any 
measure  of  reform  by  them. 

Of  these  parties  and  their  influences,  I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak 
in  the  future. 

The  statistics  of  farming  and  other  material  resources,  together  with, 
the  various  school  reports  respectfully  submitted,  is  all  I  have  to  add  in 
regard  to  the  individual  tribes,  except  to  state  tnat  the  stumpage  due 
the  Stockbridges  on  the  Knapp  and  Eockwell  and  Upham  contracts  is 
in  a  fair  way  of  adjustment ;  and  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  collect 
any  statistics  of  their  farming  or  productive  wealth,  for  want  of  a  fund 
applicable  to  that  purpose. 

1  would  also  state  that  the  absence  of  a  report  stating  the  amount  ot 
lumber  sawed  and  distributed  from  the  Meuomonee  mill  during  the 
year  is  owing  to  the  discharge  of  the  former  miller,  Mr.  Tourtelotte,  who 
(Hd  not  furnish  any.  • 

Yoiur  attention  is  also  called  to  the  statement  of  Mr.  Howd,  relative 
to  a  school-house  on  the  Oneida  reserve,  the  materials  for  which  have 
been  furnished,  the  building  being  delayed  for  want  of  a  fund  for  its 
construction. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  W.  MANLEY, 

Indian  Agent 

Hon.  E.  S.  Pabkeb. 

Commi89wner  of  Indian  Affairs, 

56i 
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Harvesting  commenced  about  the  first  of  Au^ist  in  this  county,  and 
harvest  hands  being  scarce  farmers  were  offering  and  giving  from  tbrw 
to  four  dollars  per  day  for  binding  wheat  after  the  machine.  This  kind  of 
work  can  be  easily  performed  by  Indians,  needing  but  very- little  instnic- 
tions.  I  went  to  the  farmers  and  asked  them  if  they  would  eroploy 
Indians.  The  reply  was:  "Yes;  and  glad  to  get  them."  I  then  went 
to  the  Indians  and  showed  them  how  much  better  it  would  be  for  them 
.to  go  to  work  ami  earn  a  little  money,  to  buy  something  to  eat,  aud 
clothing  to  wear,  than  be  lying  around  idle  as  they  were.  After  a  lou^r 
talk  I  prevailed  on  a  few  of  them  to  come  with  me.  I  got  them  employ 
ment  at  three  dollars  ])er  day,  and  where  one  could  not  fill  a  white  man's 
place,  two  of  them  did  so,  and  received  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  each 
per  day,  board  included.  Before  one  week  the  majority  of  the  tribe  was 
out  working,  some  of  them  being  employed  twenty  miles  from  here,  the 
farmers  feeding  them  and  children,  where  they  had  any,  besides  jiayin^ 
them  in  money.  The  consequence  has  been  the  tril>e  have  earned,  np 
to  date,  some  six  or  seven  hundred  dollars,  besides  making  the  fanm'i> 
their  friends. 

Some  citizens  laughed  at  me,  and  said  the  Indians  would  not  work: 
but  they  have  surprised  everybody  around  here  from  the  manner  in 
which  they  took  hold  and  went  to  work,  after  the  ice  was  once  broken. 
The  citizens  now  have  a  better  opinion  of  them  than  they  ever  had 
before.  Several  of  them  are  buying  and  wearing  the  same  kind  of 
clothing  that  whites  do,  which  is  another  good  sign,  their  prejudices 
being  so  strong  heretofore  that  they  could  not  be  induced  to  wear  or  do 
anything  that  a  white  would  do. 

Out  of  four  hundred  and  nineteen  acres  of  laud  owneii  by  them,  I 
found  only  about  eighty  acres  fenced  in,  this  being  around  their  com, 
beans,  potatoes,  &c.  The  consequence  is  their  ponies  (of  which  they 
own  a  large  number)  are  all  the  time  straying  away,  giving  themselves 
and  the  neighboring  farmers  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  There  are  no  sta- 
bles for  the  ponies,  nor  do  they  save  any  hay  for  the  winter.  I  have 
spoken  to  them,  and  kept  at  them  about  this,  telling  them  that  tbev 
must  go  to  work  and  cut  out  the  timber  for  fence-posts,  (there  heing 
plenty  of  timber  on  their  lands,)  and  if  we  can't  get  enough  forrails, 
why  we  can  buy  enough  at  very  little  cost  to  have  all  the  land  fence^l  in. 
By  so  doing  the  ponies  won't  be  straying  off  and  getting  lant,  besides 
enabling  them  to  culti\''ate  more  of  the  land  than  they  now  do.  In  talk- 
ing this  matter  over  with  them  they  have  promised  me  to  have  it  done, 
and  I  intend  to  keep  at  them  until  it  is  done. 

The  next  important  matter  is  a  school.  When  I  first  broached  it  to 
them  they  all  laughed  at  me;  but  I  have  kept  at  them,  and  by  showinir 
the  importance  to  them  and  their  children  of  having  a  schqpl  amonjr 
them,  I  think  if  a  school  can  be  started  among  them  that  they  will  have 
no  serious  objections,  but  send  their  children  to  it. 

I  have  held  several  communications  on  the  subject  with  ministers  of 
the  gosi)el  in  Toledo.  They  one  and  all  go  in  for  getting  up  a  school, 
and  will  help  all  they  can  toward  it.  One  in  particular,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Brown,  of  the  Baptist  church,  tells  me  he  is  now  in  communication  with 
a  friend  of  his  in  Ohio,  a  member  of  a  mission  8(H*iety,  who  has  prom- 
ised to  send  on  a  teacher  next  year.  If  I  can  only  get  them  to  build  a 
school-house,  the  rest  will  be  easy  work  afterward. 

I  find  the  tribe  very  peaceful  and  law-abiding;  no  complaint  whatever 
from  the  whites  as  regards  their  conduct,  but  on  the  contrary  eveiything 
in  their  favor — more  so  this  fall  than  before. 

As  a  general  rule  the  tribes  are  vej-y  healthy;  no  complaints  of  any 
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sickness  among  them  since  I  came  here.  The  citizens  inform  me  that 
there  is  a  great  change  in  the  tribe  this  last  year  for  the  better;  that 
they  aie  beginning  to  dress  better,  and  keep  themselves  and  families 
neater  and  cleaner  than  they  ever  did  before,  which  1  can  see  for  myself, 
all  the  money  earned  by  them  this  harvest  being  laid  out  by  them  in  the 
stores  here  for  clothing,  and  which  tells  well  for  their  future. 

Tliere  have  been  no  births  or  deaths  in  the  tribe  since  my  predecessor's 
last  report.    The  statistical  report  being  sent  in  for  the  year  by  my  pre- 
decessor, and  no  changes  having  occurred  since,  leaves  me  nothing  more 
to  report  on  at  the  present  time  that  I  am  aware  of. 
I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

FRANK  D.  GAREETTY, 
First  Lt  U.  S.  J..,  Spec.  A(ft  Sac  and  Fox  Indians. 
Hon.  E.  S.  Parkeb, 

C(ynimis»ioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
No.  150. 


Jefferson,  Texas,  August  9, 1869. 

Dear  General  :  You  will,  I  hope,  not  think  me  officious  if  I  suggests 
removing  that  portion  of  the  Kickapoos  now  in  Mexico,  to  the  reserve 
of  their  tribe  in  Kansas.  This  would  at  once  curtail  the  Indian  incur- 
Hions  into  Texas,  at  least  fifty  per  cent.  They  now  occupy  the  Mexican 
territory  about  Santa  Rosa,  and  are  anxious  to  return  to  their  tribe. 
When  the  rebellion  opened  this  portion  of  the  tribe,  numbering  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  warriors,  refused  to  join  the  confederacy,  and  were 
granted  free  exit  out  of  the  country  to  Mexico. 

When  on  the  march,  near  the  head-waters  of  the  Concho,  they  were 
attacked  by  a  rebel  Texas  regiment,  which  the  Indians  thoroughly 
whipped.  They  therefore  considered  themselves  at  war  with  the  Texans, 
bat  never  attack  United  States  troops.  Living,  as  they  do,  on  Mexican 
territor>',  they  create  a  rendezvous  for  all  the  marauding  Indians,  who  go 
into  Texas  during  the  winter  with  stock,  stolen  north ;  and  living  ami- 
cably upon  Mexican  soil,  no  sooner  are  they  over  the  Rio  Grande  than 
they  are  beyond  the  reach  of  our  troops.  Most  ot  these  Kickapoos  speak 
English,  are  inclined  to  agriculture,  and  are  very  anxious  to  return  to 
their  old  homes,  which  they  are  afraid  to  attempt  without  assured  of 
protection  when  passing  through  Texas  territory.  It  would  cost  the 
goveniment  very  little  to  move  them.  Texas  beef  is  cheap,  and  can  be 
purchased  almost  in  the  neighborhood  of  where  they  cross  the  Eio 
Grande.  It  will  cost  the  government  less  to  return  them  to  the  reserve 
than  it  will  to  protect  the  Texansfrom  their  incursions,  as  well  as  avoid- 
ing complications  which  may  arise  with  Mexico  upon  the  Indian  ques- 
tion. 

I  am  now  on  duty  with  a  military  commission  here ;  suppose,  how- 
ever, I  shall  shortly  be  ordered  to  the  headquarters  of  my  regiment  at 
Fort  Davis. 

Very  truly  yours, 

EDWARD  HATCH, 
Brevet  Major  General  United  States  Army, 

General  Ely  8.  Pabkeb, 

Cim^mieeianer  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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No.  151. 

Circular  lett^  to  superintendents  and  argents  of  the  Indian  Department 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Office  of  Indian  Affairs^  June  12, 1S69. 

Sir  :  There  being  diflferences  of  opinion  how  far  the  authority  of  this 
department  extended  in  its  efforts  to  protect  and  preserve  the  IndianSf 
and  it  being  essential  that  harmony  of  action  upon  this  subject  should 
exist  between  the  civil  and  military  authorities,  you  are  hereby  advised 
that  it  is  the  wish  and  policy  of  the  government  to  localize  all  the  In- 
dians upon  reservations,  to  be  selected  either  by  themselves,  or  for  them 
by  the  authorized  agents  of  the  government.  When  so  located,  ever>' 
assistance  practicable,  authorized  by  law,  will  be  given  to  advance  them 
in  agricultural  pursuits  and  the  arts  of  civilized  life.  Most  of  the  In- 
dians have  agreed  to  locate  in  permanent  abodes  upon  reservations.  It 
is  your  duty,  and  you  are  hereby  required  to  protect,  in  all  their  legal 
rights,  to  the  extent  of  your  powers,  all  Indians  within  your  jurisdiction 
who  are  and  remain  so  located,  or  who  may  hereafter  come  in  and 
locate.  Indians  who  fail  or  refuse  to  come  in  and  locate  in  permanent 
abodes,  upon  reservations,  will  be  subject  wholly  to  the  control  and 
supervision  of  the  military  authorities,  who,  as  circumstances  may  jns- 
tify,  will  at  their  discretion  treat  them  as  friendly  or  hostile. 

It  is  proper  that  you  should  at  once  notify  the  Indians  of  this  deter- 
mination of  the  government,  so  that  those  who  are  friendly  may  not 
leave  their  reservations  and  subject  themselves  to  the  suspicion  and 
supervision  of  the  military  authorities.  Care  should  also  be  taken  to 
inform  Indians  claiming  to  be  friendly,  that  they  must  not  violate  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  by  acts  of  murder,  theft,  or  robbery ;  that  for 
such  crimes  the  tribe  will  be  held  responsible,  and  their  annuities  will 
be  withheld  until  the  offenders  are  delivered  up  by  them,  to  be  properly 
punished. 

Application  for  the  use  of  the  military  against  unlawful  members  of 
any  friendly  tribe  will  not  be  made,  unless  the  determination  to  commit 
outrage  be  too  strong,  and  the  combination  too  great  for  you  to  subdae 
with  the  means  at  your  command. 

Presents  of  goods  or  provisions  will  not  be  given  by  the  superintend- 
ents or  agents  to  roving  Indians,  or  Indians  in  hostility  to  the  govern- 
ment, but  when  they  come  in  and  locate  ni>on  reservations  with  a  view 
of  becoming  friendly  to  the  government,  and  cultivating  the  arts  and 
habits  of  civilized  life,  every  assistance  practicable,  in  the  way  of  cloth- 
ing, provisions,  and  agricultural  implements,  will  be  given  to  them. 
Yeny  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

E.  S.  PARKER,  Commissioner. 


No.  152. 


Washington,  D.  C,  November  20, 1869. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  in  pursuance  of  instructions 
from  your  honor,  and  by  virtue  of  my  appointment  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  of  April,  1869, 1  proceeded  to  North  Carolina  in  June  last, 
or  at  least  started  on  my  way  to  the  settlements  of  the  Eastern  Chero- 
kees.    On  my  arrival  at  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  I  found  the  bridges  an 
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the  line  of  the  Western  and  Korth  Carolina  railroad  had  been  washed 
away,  and  requiring  several  days  for  rebuilding.  During  this  delay,  I 
called  upon  his  honor  Grovemor  'W.  W,  Holden,  Hon.  John  T.  Deweese, 
and  J.  Swepson,  esq.,  president  of  the  First  Kational  Bank  of  Kaleigh, 
and  also  the  president  of  the  western  division  of  the  Western  and 
North  Carolina  railroad,  now  under  construction  in  Burke  and  Jack- 
son counties.  During  these  interviews,  inquiry  was  Hiade  as  to  the 
object  of  my  tour,  and  when  made  known  to  the  governor  he  immedi- 
ately advised  me  not  to  attempt  to  carry  or  pay  money  in  those  moun- 
tains without  a  guard,  as  there  were  remaining  bushwackers  and  rob- 
bers lurking  about  in  the  mountains,  the  bad  elements  left  of  both 
armies. 

On  the  suggestion  of  Hon.  John  T.  Deweese,  we  went  to  see  Swepson, 
president  of  the  railroad,  who  had  just  returned  from  the  line  of  the 
railroad  construction.  He  was  more  emphatic  than  the  governor,  and 
said  he  would  not  attempt  to  carry  the  money  (known  as  it  must  be  after 
oar  first  payment)  for  the  whole  of  it. 

Upon  these  advices,  concurred  in  by  Mr.  Askew,  a  reliable  citizen  of 
Baleigh,  and  contractor  upon  the  railroa<l  in  the  counties  where  w^e 
were  to  go,  I  made  my  application  for  the  military  escort  or  guard, 
which  was  ordered,  reporting  twenty-one  days  after  at  Morgan  town, 
North  Carolina,  where  Ms^or  Jocknick  and  myself  were  in  waiting, 
having  gone  there  to  reduce  expenses  during  the  delay.  At  this  place, 
the  terminus  of  the  railroad,  I  procured  two  wagons  and  a  saddle-horse,  and 
requisite  teamsters,  and  started  for  Quallatown,  Jackson  County.  After 
reaching  Qualla,  in  Jackson  County,  the  first  and  principal  place  of 
payment,  and  spending  a  few  days,  it  became  evident  that  our  work 
mast  be  much  more  protracted  than  anticipated,  and  the  question  arose 
as  to  the  propriety  of  keeping  the  transportation  or  returning  it.  On 
inquiry  it  was  found  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  procure  any  ade- 
quate transi)ortation  from  that  place  when  required.  After  consultation 
with  Jocknick,  I  concluded  to  retain  the  transportation  if  the  party  in 
charge  of  the  same  would  reduce  the  price  of  the  teams  one-half  when 
idle ;  which  was  agreed  to,  and  the  transportation  retained. 

At  Murphy  it  was  again  reduced  the  last  week  to  only  forage  while 
idle,  which  would  make  it  as  cheap  as  we  could  arrange  for  other  teams. 
But  I  will  return  to  a  history  of  the  Qualla  payments ;  and  at  this 
point,  allow  me  to  state  I  do  not  think  the  Indian  Office  has  had  any 
adequate  idea  of  the  nature  and  difficulties  arising  in  making  these  pay- 
ments. I  am  free  to  confess  they  very  far  exceed  in  difficulty  my  ex- 
pectations or  those  of  any  previous  payments,  as  all  former  payments 
were  made  upon  two  rolls,,  the  living  and  dead  rolls,  payments  being 
made  upon  the  former  to  the  persons,  and  on  the  latter  to  administra- 
tors, who  Vas  W.  H.  Thomas  for  the  greater  number ;  and  if  the  heirs 
are  to  be  believed,  the  larger  part  of  them  never  received  the  money. 
The  present  payment  being  based  upon  the  Mullay  roll,  which  had  it» 
dei>endence  upon  those  living  and  remaining  in  North  Carolina  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  Echota  treaty,  (which  was  in  1836,)  and  their  legal 
representatives,  and  no  administration  being  in  this  payment  recog- 
nized, the  heirs  had  to  be  determined,  and  the  greater  portion  of  the 
money  necessarily  paid  upon  the  rules  and  laws  of  descent. 

The  Cherokees  having  no  fixed  rules,  regulations,  or  records  of  their 
own,  it  became  necessary  to  make  the  statutes  of  North  Carolina  the 
^raide.  To  follow  the  statutes  and  procure  the  evidence  from  the  Mullay 
roll,  assisted  by  evidence  obtained  only  through  an  interpreter,  and  from 
a  people  who  keep  no  records,  and  whose  memories  are  largely  the  crea- 
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tares  of  circumstances,  and  whose  relationship  is  expressed  in  very  dif- 
ferent terms,  and  regarded  in  so  dift'erent  a  light  fipom  ours,  it  made  it 
exceedingly  difficult  and  tedious,  consuming  much  time,  and  utterly 
impossible  to  be  free  from  liability  to  error  arising  from  their  erroneous 
ideas,  forgetfulness,  and  disguised  facts.  These  combined  circumstances 
reciuired  twenty-five  days  in  the  Qualia  payment,  and  yet  leaving  quite 
a  number  of  fractions  undetermined. 

One  of  the  very  difficult  and  detentive  elements  in  this  pajment  is 
the  numerous  divisions  into  which  most  of  the  shares  have  run  by  de- 
scent. Some  being  71,  60,  36,  28,  21,  16,  9,  and  so  in  parts,  while 
onctifth,  one-third,  and  one-fourth,  was  more  than  common  divisions. 

Very  often  only  part  of  the  claimants  were  present ;  in  others  only 
one ;  the  rest  in  some  other  settlement,  and  perhaps  still  others  we.st, 
and  sometimes  wholly  unknown ;  many  times  only  one  of  several  minor 
heirs  present,  and  that  one  too  young  to  pay,  and  perhaps  none  having 
an  established  guardian  or  any  recognized  protector.  The  payment 
must  be  withheld  from  their  necessities  or  paid  to  some  one  selected 
upon  the  advice  of  the  head  men  of  the  settlement ;  which  was  done 
in  a  few  cases.  Thus  the  payments  proceeded  from  day  to  day,  while 
I  was  sitting  more  in  the  character  of  a  probate  jndge  than  an  agent  or 
paymaster.  The  first  payment  made  at  Qualia  developed  the  liability 
to  duplicate  payments  in  the  fractions,  and  payments  to  wrong  per- 
sons, us  the  names  are  so  often  the  same  of  different  persons,  and 
generally  have  only  the  Christian  name.  I  therefore  made  a  cheek- 
roll  or  synopsis  of  payments  as  they  were  made,  showing  the  number 
on  the  pay-roll  of  the  party  receiving  the  money,  the  number  on  the 
Mnllay  roll  for  which  the  money  was  paid,  the  relation  borne  by  the 
claimant  to  the  number  paid  when  paid  as  an  heir,  and  also  the  pro- 
portion of  the  number  paid.  This  synopsis  having  been  made  in  pen- 
cil, I  have  copied  it  in  ink  and  in  numerical  order  with  the  pay-roll, 
for  information  and  guidance  in  settling  claims  in  future.  I  also  placed 
the  number  and  the  proportion  paid  of  each  number  in  the  column  of 
remarks  on  the  pay-roll,  that  future  claims  for  certain  numbers  may  be 
eiisily  determined  as  to  payment. 

There  is  a  possibility  that  some  errors  may  exist  in  the  memorandnni 
of  relationship  and  numbers  claimed,  but  not  likely  in  the  column  of 
amounts  or  dollars,  as  Major  Jocknick  was  careful  to  keep  a  correspond- 
ing list  and  extensions,  and  they  were  duly  compared  before  the  amount 
was  entered.  In  each  and  every  case  after  the  amount  to  be  paid  was 
determined,  the  party  receipting  received  the  money  in  their  own  hand?, 
the  same  being  counted  to  them  note  by  note,  and  repeated  in  Chen^ee 
to  them  by  the  interpreter,  and  so  of  the  aggregate  amount^  and  also 
the  rdation  (if  for  a  deceased  person)  for  which  the  payment  was  made, 
and  if  it  was  paid  to  a  person  whose  name  appeared  on  the  MtiUay  roU, 
their  own  name  was  included.  Such  is  a  brief  history  of  ascertaining 
how  much  and  to  whom  payments  were  due,  and  the  mode  of  psyingt 
which  is  as  near  a  literal  observance  of  my  instructions  as  could  be. 

At  each  settlement  and  before  commencing  payment,  the  people  were 
collected)  and  in  brief  the  object  of  our  visit  and  the  main  teatnres  of 
the  instructions  narrated,  and  to  whom  payment  was  due — and  that  we 
had  nothing  to  do  with  their  private  claims  or  national  agreements-- 
that  those  were  purely  their  own — while  we  would  advise  economy  and 
integrity  in  the  use  of  their  money. 

In  a  few  cases  the  father  or  mother  was  too  ill  or  old  to  be  present, 
and  on  these  statements  being  confirmed,  and  after  inquiry  that  the  per- 
son they  had  chosen  to  receipt  was  reliable  and  safe,  it  was  so  paid.    So> 
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also,  in  a  few  cases  when  tlie  wife  could  not  come,  her  request  was  exe- 
cuted through  her  husband.  In  no  instance  was  any  such  payment 
made  except  upon  good  authority  as  to  safety  and  necessity.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  views  expressed  in  the  letter  of  Mr.  Terrell,  (a  copy  of 
which  was  furnished  by  your  honor,)  relative  to  the  lands  of  the  Cher- 
okees  in  Jackson  County,  purchased  by  W.  H.  Thomas  as  their  agent, 
and  sold  under  an  execution  issued  by  the  circuit  court  of  Jackson  County, 
ni>on  a  judgment  in  favor  of  T.  Johnson,  of  Ashville,  against  said 
Thomas,  I  examined  the  sheriflf's  deed  therefor,  inquired  of  said  John- 
son, and  also  of  Terrell,  (who  is  theagentof  both  Thomas  and  Johnson,) 
as  to  the  history  of  these  lands  and  the  judgment,  and  find  their  ad- 
missions to  agree  with  the  statements  of  Thomas  made  to  me  in  Decem- 
ber, 1808,  to  wit :  The  Cherokees  through  their  head  men  or  chief,  made 
an  arrangement  with  Thomas  prior  to  the  division  and  payment  of  the 
l)er  capita  fund  due  said  Cherokees,  arising  out  of  the  treaty  of  1835-'36, 
to  the  Eastern  and  Western  Cherokees,  respectively,  in  proportion  to 
numbers,  as  the  difference  in  value  of  lands  ceded  by  the  Cherokees  to 
the  United  States  and  the  lands  received  by  them. 

Thomas  at  that  time  was  acting  as  their  agent  in  procuring  a  settle- 
ment and  payment  of  this  money  due,  and  under  an  arrangement  to  buy 
with  this  money  a  sufficient  amount  of  land  to  make  the  remaining  Chero- 
kees a  permanent  home,  the  Cherokees  to  have  the  lands  at  cost,  and 
Thomas  to  have  a  commission  of  ten  per  cent,  for  transacting  thebusiness. 
Upon  the  terms  of  the  agreement  there  seems  to  be  no  difference.  As 
the  money  was  expected  much  sooner  than  it  was  received,  Thomas  had 
bought  under  contract  thirty-eight  thousand  acres,  costing  about  $34,000, 
to  be  paid  for  in  a  certain  stipulated  manner.  The  terms  of  this  pur- 
chase began  to  mature  before  the  payment  of  the  money  by  the  United 
States.  Thomas  being  in  limited  means,  borrowed  accounts  and  money 
of  Johnson,  (of  whom  some  of  the  lands  were  bought,)  to  aid  in  keep- 
ing his  contracts,  and  Thomas  took  the  deeds  in  his  own  name.  Subse- 
quently the  money  waspaid  the  Eastern  Cherokees,  out  of  which  Thomas, 
as  seems  conceded,  received  $30,000  in  gold,  from  this  payment,  which 
was  paid  $30  per  head  for  each  person,  and  with  the  understanding  each 
family  or  person  should  receive  title  in  proportion  to  the  amount  paid 
by  each  person  or  family,  but  no  titles  have  ever  been  given  except  in 
some  six  cases,  in  which  deeds  have  been  executed.  In  a  few  other  cases, 
when  pressed,  an  informal  bond  for  deeds  was  given,  and  in  some  cases 
a  mere  letter  of  recital.  At  subsequent  times  additional  lands  have  been 
purchased,  not  included  in  the  original  authority  and  agi'eement,  which 
purchases  are  said  to  amount  to  thirteen  thousand  acres,  and  to  have 
cost  $17,000,  and  most  of  which  have  been  occupied  by  the  Cherokees 
since  the  purchase. 

The  first  purchase  has  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Cherokees  since 
it  was  purchased  by  Thomas,  and  the  improvements  on  said  lands  almost 
entirely  made  by  them,  consistingof  cultivation,  fences,  houses,  orchards, 
mills,  &c.  Prior  to  the  war  the  legislature  of  North  Carolina,  through 
the  instigation  of  Thomas,  chartered  a  silk-growing  and  manufacturing 
company,  of  which  Thomas  became  the  president,  and  as  such  oflicer, 
leased  of  lands  received  from  the  State,  about  one  hundred  tracts  of 
various  amounts  for  ninety-nine  years,  making  each  leaseholder  a  stock- 
holder in  said  company,  and  bound  to  certain  conditions  of  annual  im- 
provement, which  leases,  Thomas  says,  are  forfeited.  It  is  also  stated  by 
a  former  surveyor  of  the  county  that  these  leased  lands  are  included  in 
tliis  purchased  tract  5  and  if  so,  are  twice  disposed  of,  and  requires  inves 
ti^^ation.    In  the  year  1859  Thomas  confessed  judgment  to  Johnson 
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amounting  to  about  $30,000;   but  I  think  the  judgment  in  Jacksou 
County  is  only  about  $15,000,  where  these  lands  were  purchased. 

In  June  last,  under  this  judgment,  all  the  Cherokee  lands  in  Jackson 
County,  where  the  title  was'apparently  in  Thomas,  were  sold  by  the  sheriff 
and  bought  by  Johnson,  and  the  sale,  as  I  am  informed,  included  the 
leased  lands,  also  under  pretense  that  the  conditions  of  the  leases  having 
been  violated,  and  the  leases  were  forfeited.  If  this  claim  is  tnie,  the 
lands  having  been  received  from  the  State  for  certain  purposes — Thomas 
having  only  an  official  control  of  them — must  remain  in  the  Cherokees  or 
revert  to  the  State,  as  the  company  is  extinct.  Thomas  claims  there  is 
purchase  money  due  on  these  lands,  which  may  be  true  in  the  aggregate, 
while  many  have  paid  for  more  land  than  they  have  ever  possessed; 
but  it  shows  clearly  their  rights  can  never  be  fully  determined  only  by 
decree  of  court.  Said  Cherokees  in  Jackson  County,  in  compliance  with 
a  council  recommendation,  set  apart  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  com- 
mittee, out  of  the  interest  paid  by  me,  twelve  dollars  of  each  share  as 
a  redemption  fund,  amounting,  I  think,  to  nearly  seven  thotisand  dol- 
lars, which  is  to  be  applied  on  redeeming  these  lands,  provided  in  a  set 
tlement  with  Thomas  it  is  found  to  be  due  on  the  purchase  of  their  lands. 
As  Johnson  could  only  sell  the  right,  title,  and  interest  of  W.  H.  Thomas 
in  said  lands,  and  Thomas  could  have  an  interest  in  equity  only  equal 
to  the  unpaid  purchase  money  and  interest  thereon,  it  will  be  readily 
seen  how  important  it  is  that  the  amount  due  Thomas  be  ascertaiDed 
correctly,  which  in  my  judgment  can  only  be  done  through  an  equity 
accounting  ordered  by  the  court.  This  the  court  will  rea<fily  do  at  the 
instance  of  the  department,  but  not  of  the  Cherokee,  as  he  had,  no  re- 
cognized standing  in  the  court,  and  the  Cherokees  expect,  as  government 
wards,  that  this  will  be  done^for  them  by  the  Indian  Office.  In  my  judg- 
ment, to  not  do  it  will  be  to  neglect  a  very  important  interest  of  these 
Cherokees,  and  an  imperative  duty.  I  would  in  this  connection  suggest 
the  propriety  of  requesting  the  Cherokees  not  to  pay  over  the  redemption 
money  to  Johnson  under  any  pret-ense  or  assurance  whatever,  until  such 
a  settlement  is  made;  and.  I  very  much  fear  it  will  be  done,  unless 
cautioned  otherwise  by  your  honor,  some  shadow  of  title  or  security 
being  tendered  therefor. 

It  is  also  quite  evident  that  Tliomas,  as  attorney,  either  by  himself  or 
substitute,  has  collected  various  sums  of  money  through  the  Indian 
Office,  belonging  to  individual  Cherokees  for  spoliation  and  other  claims 
arising  imder  treaties,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  a  large  sum  more, 
in  my  opinion,  than  he  even  claims  to  be  due  upon  the  laud  purchase, 
and  more  than  the  entire  amount  of  his  judgments  given  Johnson ;  and 
the  persons  to  whom  this  money  belonged  and  who  say  they  have  never 
received  it,  although  collected  years  ago,  are  among  those  whose  home8 
have  been  sold  under  these  executions  against  Thomas.    Tliis  being 
the  case,  and  it  being  so  egregious  a  wrong  that  they  should  now  lie 
rendered  homeless  by  the  same  party,  I  deem  it  an  imperative  duty 
upon  the  Indian  Office  to  aid  them  in  ferreting  out  and  determining 
these  matters — as  the  office  only  can  have  such  access  to  their  own 
books  and  the  Treasury,  as  to  definitely  determine  the  actual  amounts 
so  collected,  and  to  whom  and  on  what  authority  it  was  paid.    In  Cheoa, 
Cherokee  County,  it  is  somewhat  different.  Tliere  quite  a  number  bought 
of  Thomas  as  owner.    In  some  cases  they  paid  all  and  received  title;  in 
others,  bonds  for  deeds ;  while  some  who  paid  nearly  all  have  only  mem- 
orandums.   Many  of  these  lands  have  also  been  sold. 

This  is  but  an  outline  of  the  origin  and  result  of  the  Thomas  land 
purchase,  which  is  now  and  always  will  be  lost  to  the  Cherokees,  who 
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have  paid  him  the  $30,000  in  gold  more  than  seventeen  years  ago, 
unless  the  United  Sts^tes,  as  their  guardian,  aids  them.  Humanity  and 
justice  demand  the  aid,  and  as  wards  they  seem  entitled  to  it.  Having 
come  to  the  same  conclusion  when  taking  the  census — ^having  been  in- 
structed by  Commissioner  Taylor  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  their 
land9— I  expressed  the  same  Views  in  my  report  accompanying  the 
census.  I  would  suggest  that  the  United  States  district  attorney  he  in- 
structed to  institute  the  proper  proceedings  to  procure  the  accounting 
and  adjudication  required,  which  will  place  it  in  the  United  States 
court  and  free  from  local  prejudice  and  partiality. 

But  to  return  to  the  payments.  I  will  state  that  quite  a  number  of 
fractional  parts  of  claims,  supposed  to  be  due  Qualla  settlers,  remained 
unclaimed  when  we  determined  to  close  the  payment  there,  and  upon 
the  urgency  to  give  them  more  time,  which  seemed  unwarrantable,  I 
finally  agreed  that  all  such  claimants  as  would  make  proof  before  the 
headmen  and  Esquire  Sherille,  and  send  these  proofs  to  Cheoa,  by 
such  men  as  the  claimants  and  councilmen  would  agree  upon,  and  allow 
to  receipt  for  them  and  receive  the  money,  to  carry  to  the  claimants,  I 
would  pay  them. 

This  was  carried  out,  and  the  Rev.  W.  E-no-la,  or  Black  Fox,  chief 
of  Qualla,  and  two  others,  were  selected  by  the  claimants,  bringing  the 
list  of  claims,  which  was  mostly  minors,  and  the  proofs  sustaining  the 
claims,  and  so  far  as  they  could  be  traversed  on  the  rolls  in  harmony 
^ith  proofs  made,  they  were  paid.  Fox  taking  a  list  of  names  and  the 
amount  due  to  each,  and  his  associates  a  certified  duplicate.  This  was 
the  only  course  to  oe  pursued,  except  to  not  pay  them,  unless  we  re- 
main^ in  Qualla  for  them  to  hunt  up  these  claimants  and  witnesses  at 
more  expense  than  the  amount  due,  whUe  to  withhold  payment  would 
be  leaving  the  most  needy  unpaid,  and  be  a  constant  future  trouble. 
From  these  reasons  your  honor  will  perceive  the  full  basis  for  this  di- 
gression. During  the  progress  of  the  x>ayment  at  Qualla,  a  man  by  the 
name  of  Cooper,  aided  by  allies  who  were  selling  liquor  near,  undertook 
to  dictate  when,  how,  and  by  whom  the  payments  could  proceed  ;  that 
if  I  would  not  send  Major  Jocknick  away,  I  could  not  and  would  not  be 
allowed  to  go  on  with  the  payment.  The  second  threat  and  demand  in- 
cluded Major  Earnest,  in  conunand  of  guard.  The  opinion  of  the  better 
citizens  was  that  he  wanted  a  row,  to  create  an  opportunity  for  robbery. 
He  threatened  the  life  of  Jocknick,  and  was  in  waiting  for  him  with  a 
knife  in  his  sleeve;  no  pretext  whatever,  except  Jocknick's  strict  in- 
tegrity and  manly  bearing  would  not  allow  his  insults  or  receive  his 
instructions. 

It  became  necessary  to  protect  the  order  of  the  pay-room  by,  tJie 
bayonet,  to  have  these  desperadoes  twice  put  off  the  premises ;  and  on 
the  last  day,  at  Qualla,  the  order  was  given  to  instruct  Cooper  to  leave, 
and  in  case  of  refusal,  to  shoot  him  without  further  delay ;  and  the 
order  would  have  been  executed,  but  for  some  citizens  intervening  and 
forcing  him  away.  He  was  at  the  time  waiting  an  apportunity  to  kill 
Jocknick,  who  had  never  spoken  to  him  except  when  forced  to  from  his 
intrusions. 

Fi-om  this  place  we  proceeded  to  the  Sand  Town  settlement,  which, 
although  small,  seems  the  most  quiet  and  satisfied  with  their  condition 
of  any,  except  they  feel  the  necessity  of  more  numbers,  in  order  to 
maintain  schools.  On  our  route  to  Franklin  we  took  the  sheriff  and  an 
aid  with  as,  as  citizens  feared  we  might  be  annoyed  in  some  manner  on 
the  road,  while  they  believed  his  presence  would  avoid  any  trouble. 

When  we  left  Sand  Town  and  started  over  the  mountains  on  the 
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way  to  Cheoa,  the  sheriff  of  Maoon  county  joined  and  remained  wiUi  m 
to  the  Cherokee  line,  which  was  bat  a  short  distance  to  the  head  of 
Valley  River,  at  which  place  the  sheriff  of  Cherokee  County  and  six 
aids  met  us,  and  traveled  and  remained  with  us  until  we  had  completed 
the  Cheoa  payments  and  reached  Murphy.    As  the  desperado  Cooper 
had  boasted  he  could  command  more  men  in  Cheoa  than  I  could,  and 
knowing  from  my  observation  while  taking  the  census  that  some  of  his 
confederates  were  in  the  Cheoa  mountains,  and  being  advised  by  citizens 
they  still  had  their  alliance,  this  course  was  deemed  prudent.  Cooper  had 
said  that  some  of  the  party  could  go  to  Cheoa  with  scalps,  but  would 
not  carry  them  away.    Faithful  to  his  pretensions,  on  our  arrival  in 
Cheoa  we  learned  that  Cooper  and  several  of  his  fdends  were  staying  at 
a  house  near  by  in  the  woods,  but  the  aid  of  the  sheriff  and  men — whom 
he  knew  would  give  him  no  quarter  in  a  fight,  and  an  immediate  warn- 
ing against  any  disturbance,  or  selling  liquor  within  a  mile,  would  not 
be  permitted — enabled  us  to  transact  our  business  without  raolestadoD. 
The  payments  in  Cheoa  were  more  difficult  in  many  cases  thab  Qualla, 
being  oftener  complicated  by  friends  claiming  for  parties  living  else- 
where; also  from  more  removals  to  other  settlements  and  west.    In 
Murphy  the  claims  with  but  few  exceptions  were  embarrassed  by 
counter-claimants  and  disputed  heirships,  as  also  removals  west  and 
intermarriage  with  whites.    Many  of  the  heirships  that  were  determined, 
no  one  of  the  heirs  was  present  to  receive  it,  while  persistent  Mends 
were  anxious,  and  sometimes  angry  at  refusal,  to  be  allowed  to  carry 
the  money  to  them,  although  not  living  near  them.    Others  were  named 
as  the  heirs  by  friends,  but  the  residence  of  the  heir  not  known,  but 
was  in  Georgia  or  Tennessee.    In  all  these  disputed  cases,  absent  hdrs, 
&c.,  the  best  known  information  was  recorded  in  the  order  of  the  Mul- 
lay  roll  for  guidance  in  the  final  determination  and  settlement  of  these 
shares.    They  required  much  time  and  care,  and  in  most  of  the  unpaid 
claims  the  information  was  either  too  indefinite  or  conflicting  if  the 
claimants  had  all  been  present.   Many  were  at  distant  points,  and  families 
separated,  and  to  have  reached  them  would  have  cost  more  than  was  doe. 
So  far  as  any  payments  were  made,  judging  from  all  the  knowledge  1 
now  have,  no  gi'eater  caution  could  be  exercised,  unless  by  demanding 
strictly  legalized  evidence,  while  the  only  complaint  made  during  the 
payments  was  that  we  were  too  exacting,  more  so  than  was  ever  required 
before.    That  complaints  will  be  made,  I  expect,  for  the  reasons  just 
assigned. 

The  great  changes  resulting  from  deaths,  removals  from  one  settle- 
ment and  State  to  another,  removals  west,  separation  of  families,  fre- 
quent changes  of  wives  and  husbands,  and  divers  other  causes,  have 
not  only  vastly  complicated  these  payments,  but  utterly  taken  away  afl 
the  stable  reasons  for  paying  this  liind  upon  the  law  and  rules  of  lineal  or 
legal  descent,  but  has  made  it  of  much  less  satisfa<jtion  and  value  to  the 
majority  than  would  be  a  per  capita  payment.  In  my  judgment  this 
fluid  should  hereafter  be  paid  per  capita,  and  I  would  snggc^st  that  a 
.  recommendation  be  sent  to  Congress  to  amend  the  law  accordingly ;  and 
also  that  there  be  some  fixed  degree  of  Cherokee  blood  required  to 
receive  it.  This  fund  is  now  to  quite  an  extent  received  by  persons 
purely  white,  having  been  placed  on  the  Mullay  roll  by  representation* 
to  Congress  that  they  were  recognized  members  of  the  tribe,  while  the\ 
neither  recognize  the  tribe  nor  the  tribe  them,  and  they  bear  no  |>art  of 
the  national  expense,  recognize  none  of  their  acts  as  binding,  and  aw 
the  regular  voting  citizens  and  freeholders  of  the  State.  I  am  folh 
convinced  that  this  change  in  the  law  is  due  to  the  United  States  u» 
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save  time,  expense,  and  the  liability  to  error,  at  the  same  time  increasing 
the  value  of  the  fund  to  the  Cherokee. 

A  glance  at  the  pay-roll  will  show  the  inequality  of  receipts  under  the 
law  as  it  now  is,  while  the  time  and  money  required  to  be  expended  to 
make  the  payment,  will  determine  the  necessity  for  a  change  in  point  of 
economy  to  the  United  States. 

The  general  condition  of  the  Cherokees,  when  compared  in  the  light 
of  opportunity,  is  favorable  and  not  much  inferior  to  the  white  settlers 
among  whom  they  live ;  and  if  they  can  have  their  lands  secured  to 
them,  they  would  soon  restore  their  stock  and  farming  utensils,  which 
were  nearly  all  taken  from  them  during  the  war,  and  which  so  greatly 
reduces  their  products  at  present ;  and  yet  I  think  the  general  census 
taken  by  me  last  winter  will  show  as  much  product  as  could  be  expected 
ander  the  circumstances.  They  have  some  churches  and  schools,  but 
^atly  need  their  share  of  the  national  funds,  of  which  they  have  been 
so  long  deprived,  and  which  would  give  them  new  courage  and  greatly 
increase  their  prosperity. 

Those  mountain  lands  suit  them,  and  are  only  suitable  for  them.  The 
valleys  are  small,  but  produce  good  com,  oat«,  wheat,  and  rye.  Fruits, 
especially  the  apple,  are  grown  with  great  certainty  in  the  valley  and 
on  the  mountain  side,  and  bear  with  great  profusion.  The  mountains 
are  mostly  fine  stock  ranges,  requiring  but  little  winter  forage,  and  some 
of  them  none,  as  they  are  covered  with  a  thick  mat  of  grass  remaining 
fresh  all  winter.  Sheep  thrive  well.  Hogs  are  fattened  on  the  nuts,  in 
unlimited  numbers — ^thus  furnishing  every  variety  of  necessitous  sup- 
port. 

To  these  claimants  I  paid  forty-one  thousand  dollars.  There  were  a 
few  more  claims  sufficiently  well  established,  where  some  of  the  claim- 
ants were  present  to  have  been  paid,  but  were  not,  in  consequence  of  the 
increased  expenses,  and  the  failure  to  realize  ux)on  some  vouchers  I 
had  for  expense  money,  having  exhausted  my  funds.  The  payments 
were  thus  made,  so  far  as  established  claims  and  claimants  were  knowi\ 
with  the  above  noted  exceptions.  The  pay-roll  shows  what  is  term.  ,i 
au  added  list,  containing  the  payments  to  those  who  definitely  proved 
their  claims,  but  whose  names  did  not  appear  on  the  pay-roll,  being 
abaent  when  the  census  was  taken.  I  have  made  this  report  in  lengthy 
detail  and  minuteness  for  the  reason  that  it  is  a  peculiar  and  difficult 
I)ayment;  a  payment  long  delayed^  and  paid  differently,  and  under 
different  instructions  from  any  previous  payment  under  the  law,  and 
liable  to  the  complaints  of  disappointed  Cherokees  who  had  previously 
controlled  such  affairs,  but  more  especially  the  sharks,  (white  men,) 
who  were  disappointed  at  being  unable  to  control  the  payment  or  handle 
the  money  as  go-betweens,  as  many  such  efforts  proved  fruitless,  espe- 
t'ially  at  Murphy,  all  of  which  I  i)resume  will  trouble  you  with  their 
various  statements.  I  infer  this  from  the  fact  that  several  of  such  a 
character  tried  to  procure  special  permit  to  act  as  claimants'  attorney, 
and  were  angry  and  made  such  threats  because  denied.  The  copy  of 
information  as  to  unpaid  claims  is  not  complete,  but  will  be  in  a  few 
days. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

S.  H.  SWETLAND, 
United  Stales  Special  Agent. 
Hon.  E.  8.  Paekeb, 

Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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No.  153. 


STATISTICS. 

Statement  showhig  population  of  various  Indian  tribes  by  tfupertntendendei  for  rtfmi  of  li^. 


Snperintendencies  and  af^encies. 


Tribes. 


'Zt'-^^ 


WASHINGTON  8UPBRINTBNDENCY. 


Neah  Bay  Agency  . . 

Yakama  Agency 

S'Kokomish  Agency 

Tulallip  Agency 

Quinaielt  Agency. . . 
Fnyallnp  Agency . . . 
Chehallfs  Agency. . . 
Colville  Agency 


CAUFORNIA  8UPER1NTENDENCY. 

Hoopa  Valley  Agency 

Round  Valley  Agency 

Tule  River  Agency 

Mission  Indian  Agency 

Coahuilas,  (not  in  an  agency)  . . . 
King's  River,  (not  in  an  agency) . 


Makahs 

Yakamas  and  others 

Indians  under  treaty  of  Point-no-Polut 

Indians  under  treaty  of  Point  Elliott 

Indians  under  treaty  of  Olympia 

Indians  under  treaty  of  Medicine  Creek 

Chehallis  Chinooks  and  others 

Colville,  Spokane,  and  Pend  d'Oreilles \    S, 


600  ■ 

3,400  < 

hSM 

S,000 

650 

730  1 

U,i» 


Various  bands 

Wy  lackies  and  others . 

Various  bands 

Mission  Indians 


97S  I 
1.0» 

550 
3.30O 
1000  I 

uooo 


ARIZONA  BUPEBINTENDBNCY. 


Pima  and  Maricoiia  Agency. 

Colorado  River  Agency 

Moqnis  Pueblo  Agency 

Not  in  an  agency 


OBEOOX  SUrEKINTENDENCY. 


Warm  Spring  Agency . 
Grand  Roude  xVgency. 

Siletz  Agency 

Umatilla  Agency 

Klamath  Agency 

Alsea  Agency. 
B  d 


41  h; 


I 


Papagos,  Pimas,  Maricopas \%  000 

Mobaves  and  Yumas  and  others 10, 500 

Moquis  Pueblos 4,000 

Apaches 8, 000 


Scattered  on  the  Columbia  River, 
and  other  rivers 


IDAHO  8UPERINTENDEKCY. 


Wacoes,  Deschutes,  and  others. 
Molds  and  others,  (15  tribes) . . . 

Shastas,  Scotons,  and  others 

Uniatillas,  and  others 

Klamath  Modocs,  and  others  . . . 
Alseas  and  others 


H^4 


!Kes  Perces  Agency. 
Fort  Hall  Agency. . . 


No  agency 
No  agency 


UTAH  8UPEBINTENDENCY. 

FintA  Valley  Agency 


Nez  Pepcea 

Bmneau  Shoshones,  (100,)  Boise  Shoshones,  (200,) 

Western  Shoshones,  (900,)  Wiser  Sboshoiies,  (08,) 

Bannacks.  (600.) 

Pend  d'Oreilles 

Cceur  d' Alenes,  (300,)  Spokanes,  &c.,  (400,)  Koote- 

nays,  (700.) 


1," 
1,100  ' 

«,300' 
850^ 

4.000 
500  < 

ii,ooo 


10.  ni 


I, 


TOO 


(•* 


Nortlnrestem  Shoshones t.9B0 


WYOlflNO  SUFBBINTENDEKCY. 

Shoshone  and  Bannack  agency. . 

NEVADA  SUPEBINTBNDEHCY. 


Western  Shoshones. 
Goship  Shoshones  . . 

Weber  Utes 

Pimpanoags 

San  Pitches 

Pah  Vents 

Uinta  Utes 

Yampa  Utes 

PahEdes 

Pah  Utes 

Elk  Mountain  Utes. 
Sheberetches 


1,0Q0 

eoo 

300 
500 


1, 
1,S00 


6,000 


ifm 


Eastern  Shoshones 
Bannacks 


Walker  River  agency  . . 
Pyramid  Lake  Agency. 


NEW  MEXICO  SUPERINTBNDBNCY. 

Abiquiu  Agency 


tw 


Pah  Utes 8,i 

Bannack  Shoshones,  and  others j    5^  500 

Washoes 500 


Capote  and  Weminuche  Utes. 


\i,m 
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SUiiement  bhowiug  population  of  mrious  Indian  tribes,  <f-c. — Continued. 


SuperiDteadencies  and  agencies. 


Tribeii. 


Xav^  Agency Nav^foea 

<  'immaron  Agency Maqnacho  IT  tea  and  Jicarilla  Apocbes. 

McM<alero  Apaches  Agency Mescalero  Apaches  and  Mlmbres 

Gils  Apaches  Agency 

Pueblo  Agency 

Xav^jors,  roaming  or  with  other 
triMs 


COLORADO  SUPKRIKTEKDKNCT. 

L«wer  AgencT 

WbiU*  Rhrer  Xgency 


Gila  Apaches  and  Mogollon  Apaches. 
Pneblos 


DAKOTA  SUPISCSTKITDIMCT. 


Viokton  Sioox  Agency  . . . 

Ponra  Agency 

Crow  Creek  Agency 

(rnwd  Kirer  Agency 

Whetstone  Creek  Agency. 
CheveoDe  Kiver  Agency.. 
I'pper  If  iasonri  Agency  . . 
.sjjwetoD 


Tabeqnache  Utes 

Grand  River  and  Uinta  Utes 


Yankton  Sioux. 
Poncas 


*  Part  of  nine  bands  of  Sionx. 


M0!rrA3IA  8UFKSINTBNDKKCT. 


Assinnebones,  Arickarees,  Mandans,  and  others. 
Sisseton  and  Wahpeton  Sionx 


Flathead  Agency 

Blarkfeet  Agency 

Crow  Agency 

(rros  Ventres  Agency. 
Not  io  an  a^noy 


FlAthead,  Pend  d'Oreilles.  Kootenay 

Blackfeet,  Bloods,  and  Piegans 

Monntain  Crows 

Gros  Ventres,  Kiver  Crows,'  and  Assloaboines . 
Shoshones  and  Bannacks 


rXXTRAL  SUFBBDmXDKXCT. 

Pottawat4Mi&le  Agency 

Shawnee  Agency 

tSac  and  Fox  Agency 


Kaimss  Agency 

Ottge  Kiver  Agency 

KickapAo  Agency 

Neuaho  'Agency 


Kiowa  and  Comanche  Agency  . 
rpper  Arkansas  Agency 

>'OBT1iKRK  flVntBimBTDKNCY. 

Xemaha  Agency 

OmahA  Agency 

Winnebago  Agensy 

I'awnee  Agency 

(Mtoe  Agency 

>'«ntee  Agency 


M>LnriURX  HlTBBn«TKXDEXCT. 

•  'reek  Agency 

Chen>ke<*  Agency 

fhnctaw  and  Chickasaw  Agency 
>^iiunole  Agency 


IXVEPfWPKXT  AOKNCIES. 

»w  York  Agency 


tirtrn  Bay  Agency 


La  Point**  Agency 
Chi|nM<wa  Agency 
Hsrkinac  Agency. 
Speeial  Agency  . . . 


>'peHaI  Agency. 


Whole  nnmber. 


Pottawatomies 

Shawnees 

Sac  and  Foxes  of  the  Mississippi 

Chippewas  and  Christian  and  others 

Kansas  or  Kaws '..'. 

Miamies  and  confederated  tribes  of  Kaskaskies 

Peorlas,  Piankeshaws,  and  Weas 

Kickapoos 

Osages,  Senecas,   (4, 466 ;)  Senecaa  and  Shawnees, 

Qnapaws,  Sec,  (400;)  VTyandots,  (175) 

Kiowas  and  Comanches,  Apaches,  Caddoes,  Wi- 

chitas,  Delawares,  and  others 

Arapahoes  and  Cheyennes,  (3,390) 


lowas  and  Sacs  and  Foxes  of  Missouri 

Omahas 

WinnebagoM 

Pawnees 

Ottoes  and  Missourias 

Sautee  Sioux 


Creeks 

Cherokees 

Choctaws  and  Chickasaws. 
Seminolos : 


Cattaraugus 

Cayugas  

Onondagas,  with  Senecas 

Alleghany 

Tonawandas 

Tuscaroras 

Oneidas 

Oneidas,  with  Onondagas 

Onondagas  . ^ 

Stockbndges  and  Munsees  .... 

Oneidas 

Menonionees * 


Cldppewas  of  Lake  Superior 

(Jhippewas  of  the  Mississippi 

Ottowas,  Chippewas,  and  Chippewas  of  Saginaw,  Sec. 
Winnebago(>s,  (1,000,)  Pottawatomiesj[500,)  Chippe- 
was. (193,)  or  wandering  bands  of  Wisconsin 

Sacs  and  Foxes,  or  waiideriug  bands  of  Iowa 


Popula 
tion. 


7,790 
1.S72 
1,300 
800 
7,0U0 


3,000 

21  162 

1,500 
5,800 

7,300 

3,500 
768 


17,960 

5,370 
1.600 


1,450 
6,000 
8,0U0 
3,953 
500 


ii,0S5 
649 
654 
350 

718 

337 
304 

5,343 

5,770 
3,390 


318 

1,030 

1,343 

8,398 

440 

970 


13,894 

14,000 

17,000 

3,136 


*400 
•1, 318 
*1, 418 


Total. 


36,318 


13»903 


19,340 


6,489 


45,430 


4,991 


3,036 


4,757 
6,300 
6,099 

1,693 


289,778 


*  Report  of  1866. 
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Wo.  156. 

« 

Depabthei^t  of  the  Intebiob, 

Office  of  Indian  Affaibs, 

November  1, 1869. 

Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  for  your  annual  report  the  following 
a<5eount  of  the  bYisiness  connected  with  the  '^  Indian  trust  funds"  since 
Noveml)er  1^  .1868,  accompanied  by  classified  exhibits  of  the  entire  ftind 
now  held  in  trust  by  the  department. 

The  report  of  November  1, 1868,  relative  to  this  fund,  covering  the 
priod  of  twelve  months  previous,  closed  with  a  statement  that  $141,000 
iu  matured  bonds  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  held  in  trust  for  the  Chicka- 
saw Indians,  had  been  temporarily  withdrawn,  to  be  presented  to  the 
proper  authorities  of  that  State  for  payment. 

On  the  15th  of  November  ibUowing,  a  supplement  was  made  to  said 
report,  including  a  copy  of  a  letter  signed  by  Lieutenant  Governor  Con- 
rad Baker,  on  the  5th  of  November,  acting  as  governor  of  Indiana,  and 
ap])roved  by  the  auditor,  treasurer,  and  other  officers  of  the  State,  ac- 
knowledging the  receipt  of  the  bonds  above  mentioned^  and  a  large 
number  of  coupons  for  interest  on  the  same,  and  coupons  representing 
overdue  interest  on  certain  other  Indiana  bonds,,  still  held  in  trust  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  requesting  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ary  to  withhold  from  any  money  due  the  State  of  Indiana  by  the  general 
jcovemment,  on  account  of  war  claims,  the  sum  of  $323,925,  and  to 
cause  the  same  to  be  transferred  to  the  credit  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  as  trustee,  the  same  having  been  found  due  from  said  State  on 
account  of  said  bonds,  interest.  &c. 

On  the  9th  of  the  same  montn  a  letter  was  addressed  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  inclosing  the  letter  of 
the  acting  governor  of  Indiana  and  order  for  $323,925,  and  request- 
ing the  amount  transferred  upon  the  books  of  the  treasury  to  his  credit, 
as  trustee  for  various  Indian  tribes. 

A  portion  of  these  funds,  equal  to  the  principal  of  the  bonds  redeemed, 
and  represented  by  amount  of  draft  of  December  7, 1868,  was  invested 
in  United  States  bonds  for  the  Chickasaw  national  fund — an  account 
of  which  is  hereinafter  stated  iu  ^*-  schedules  of  bonds  purchased"  since 
November  1,  1868,  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3.  Deducting  the  amount  drawn 
for  investment,  $141,000,  leaves  a  sum  of  $182,925. 

This  was  subsequently  disposed  of,  in  part,  oy  amounts  refunded  to 
I'eimbnrse  the  government  for  sums  previously  appropriated  by  Con- 
i^ress  to  enable  the  department  to  preserve  the  faith  of  the  government 
with  the  Indian  tribes,  by  payment  of  the  interest  due  on  State  bonds, 
held  in  trust  for  their  oenefit,  in  cases  where  the  State  had  previously 
!ms})ended  payment  on  the  same :  and  the  balance  covered  into  the 
treasury  of  the  United  States,  ana  carried  to  the  credit  of  "trust  fund 
interest  due"  certain  Indian  tribes,  as  hereinafter  exhibited  in  tables 
Xos.  1  and  2,  "collections  of  interest  on  non-paying  stocks,  &(^.V 

PUBCHASE  OF  BONDS. 

All  investments  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians,  since  the  last  annual  re< 
port,  have  been  made  in  United  States  six  per  cent,  loans. 

Bonds  to  the  amount  of  $453,400  were  purchased  at  a  cost  (exclu- 
<^ve  of  incidental  expenses)  of  $493,266  24. 

The  different  loans  in  which  these  investments  were  made ;  the  rates 
of  prejDinm,  commission,  &c.  \  the  amount  purchased  for  each  tribe ; 
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the  sources  from  which  the  funds  were  derived  or  drawn  for  investment: 
the  date  of  purchase,  and  the  time  interest  commenced  to  apcraeoDtLc 
same  to  the  fund,  are  fully  shown  by  the  following  schedules  of  pur 
chases  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3: 

PURCHASE   OF  STOCKS. 

Schedule  "So.  1. — Showing  the  description^  amounty  ooatj  and  date  of  pmrtktOL 


Kind  of  bonds  pQrcihMed. 


TJ.  S.  registered  loan  of  1864 . 
U.  S.  coupon  loan  of  \9SS  . . . 
V.  S.  re^stered  loan  of  1865. 
IT.  8.  Govpon  loan  of  1865  . . . 
U.  S.  reguitered  loan  of  1867 . 


Date  of  porchase. 


December  10. 1866. 
Febraary  12, 1869 . 
February  18, 1869  . 
Febmary  18, 1869  . 
Augoat  1,1869... 


Amounta 
pnichaaed. 


1830.000  00 

193,500  00 

90.400  00 

44,300  00 

6.900  00 


S 

P4 


} 


6 
6 

6 

6 


453,400  00 


si 


107 
110 

llOi 

laoi 


Cost  of  boodi,  in- 
cladtng 
•ion. 


•946  368!?7 
167, 940  e 

7t493  JO 

7.4Cltf 


1»  £ 


« 


*  Bebate  on  thia  som,  of  $39. 


SCHKDULE  No.  2. — Shotting  the  tribes  for  which  the  bonda  exhibited  in  Schedule  A«.  1  rr 

purchaeedf  4^. 


Kind  of  bonda  pnrcbaaed. 


Amount  of 
bonda. 


U.  S.regi«tered  loan  of  1864  . .  #930, 000  00 


U.  S.  coupon  loan  of  1865 


U.  S.  coupon  loan  of  1865  . . . 
V.  S.  regiatered  loan  of  1865 
U.  8.  regiatered  oan  of  1867 


159,500  00 

44, 300  00  , 
90,400  00 
6,900  00 


453,400  00 


4S 

a 


6 


6 
6 
6 


Fund  or  tribe  to  whom 
bonda  belong. 


Cberokee  national 

Chickasaw  national 

Ottawaa  and  Chippewaa . . 

Cherokee  school 

Cherokee  orphan 

Cherokee  scnool 

Cherokee  orphan 

Cherokee  school 

Chippewa  and  Christian . . 

Choctaw  school 

KaAkaskias,Peorias,Weaa 
&c 


Amount  to 

JnUtftH  «^- 

each  tribe 

COBID*!   :  . 

or  fond. 

1 

torthrlJ.'. 

106.38193 

• 

1 

131.618  07  , 

\  Nor.  I.  :* 

9,000  00  1 

1 

111. '651  dO 

40,848  90 

>  Jm    1   !«• 

45.330  00  t 

19.370  00 

6  57    1 

1,909  38 

1.497  90 

^  Jo^y  1,  l-*? 

9.90385 

453,400  00 

INDIAN  OFFICE. 
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Sc  HEOULB  No.  3. — Showing  the  sources  from  which  the  fiinde  \cere  derived  for  the  invest- 

ment  exhibited  in  Schedules  Xos,  1  and  2. 


KiDd  of  bonde. 


r.S.Tvg.loanofl€«4 

Do 

Do 


r.  S.  coup,  loan  1865 

Do 

t»  400  r.  8.  wpim 

trrpdloADof  1H65 

*44.300  r.  Sl  conpon 

loan  of  1865 

r.S.n>g.  loon  of  1867 

Do 

Do 


Do- 


Amounts 
porchiMed. 


196,381  93 

131. 618  07 

3,000  00 

111,651  80 
40.846  90 

45.330  00 
19, 370  00 

6  57 
1,869  38 
1,497  90 

9,903  85 


453,400  00 


i 


Fond  or  tribe  for  whom 
purchased. 


6 

6 

6 

6 
6 

6 
6 

6 
6 
6 

6 


Cherokee  national f  103, 996  37 


Am't  drawn 
for  invest- 
ment. 


Chickasaw  national 

Ottawas  and  Chippewas 

Cherokee  school 

Cherokee  orphan 


Cherokee  school . 
Cherokee  orphan 


Cherokee  school 

Chippewa  and  Christimi. 
Choctaw  school 


KaskasklaStPeoriaSiWeas, 
&c. 


141, 000  00 

9»149  50 

193,000  00 
45,000  00 


}n. 


900  00 


790 
9,941  84 
1,718  00 

3,578  86 


493, 415  47 


SonrooB  from  whence 
drawn. 


Proceeds  of  Cherokee  nen- 

tral  lands. 
Proceeds  of  Indiuia  b'nds 

rBdeeme<l.  * 

Proceeds  of  U.  S.  loan  of 

1869  sold. 
5  City  of  Wheeling  bonds 
{     redeemed. 

CProcee<la  of    Cherokee 
I     neutral  lands. 

Proceeds  of  school  land. 
Proceeds  of  land. 
Prooeeds  of  U.  S.  loan  of 

1869  (5-90S.)  sold. 
Prooeeds  of  laud. 


Total  lunonnt  drawn  for  investment,  as  per  above  schedule,  is $493, 415  47 

iW  referring  to  ScImhIuIc  Xo.  1,  (purchase  of  stocks,)  It  will  be  seen  that  the  whole  amount 

there  stated  as  having  beeti  invested  (exclusive  of  incidental  expenses)  was 493, 966  94 


DiNlncting  the  last  amount  from  the  amount  drawn  for  investment,  as  above  stated,  leaves  a 
difference  of. 

^ich  is  made  np  as  follows : 

By  amount  temporarily  diverted,  (in  part  payment  of  incidental  expenses) 

By  amoant  refunded  Cflierokee  schdol  fnno,  |41  56 ;  Cherokee  orphan  fond,  $17  89. . 


149  93 


189  85 
59  38 


149  93 


SALE  AND  REDEMPTION  OF  BONDS. 

statement  showing  the  saU^  redemption^  or  transfer  of  paying  and  non^patfing  hondsy  since 

Nwemher  1, 1868. 


Khidof  bond*. 


rATWO  ffTOCKB. 

^.&reg.kNHiof  1864. 

Do^ 

^^  S.  iisne  to  Pacific 

Railro«l,E,D 

Mimottri 

r.S.ivg.  loan  of  1869 


>0!|.PATIKO  BTOCKa. 

Indiana 

VjL.  City  of  Wheeling 

Do 

Florida 

1.4>aisiana... 
3ffl«hCaroliiia'. ".!!"' 
i^th  Carolina 


0 

• 


6 
6 

6 
6 
6 


o 
6 
6 
7 
6 
6 
6 


Fund  or  tribe. 


Cherokee  national. 
. . .  .do 


I>elaware  general. 

do 

Choctaw  school... 


Chickasaw  national 
Cherokee  school . . . 
Cherokee  orphan . . 
Delaware  general. . 

do 

.  ...do 

. ..  .do........ 


Date  of  sale, 
redemption, 
or  transfer. 


Amount 
'redeemed. 


April  10, 1869 
May    8,1869 

May  13, 1869 
May  13, 1869 
May  90, 1869 


Nov. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
May 
May 
May 
May 


5,1868 
98,1869 
98,1869 
13,1869 
13,1869 
13,1869 
13,1860 


Amount 
sold. 


•10,000  00 
5,000  00 

930. 716  10 

9,000  00 

70,000  00 


1141,000 

193,000 

45,000 


317,  716  10 


309,000 


6,000  00 

4,000  00 

91,000  00 

1,000  00 


349, 716  10 


Premium 
realized 
on  am'ts 
sold. 


1995  00 
656  95 


Total. 


110,995  00 
5.656  95 


14, 708  18  945,  494  98 
9,000  00 
81, 718  00 


11, 718  00 


98, 007  43  345, 793  53 


656,716  10 


Total  amoant  redeemed 

Tntal  amount  sold,  (Incloding  tranafers) 

Tola]  amoant  of  bonds  redeemed,  transferred,  or  sold 658,716  10 


1309,000  08 
348, 716  10 
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The  sale  of  the  TTnited  States  bonds  which  belonged  to  the  Choctaw 
school  fund  was  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  balance  of  the  churns  of 
Joseph  G.  Heald  and  Eeuben  Wright  arising  under  the  forty-ninth  and 
fiftieth  articles  of  the  treaty  of  April  28, 1866. 

The  whole  amount  of  their  claim  was  $90,075  56.  Commissioners 
Bice  and  Jackson,  appointed  to  examine  said  claims,  reduced  the  amonnt 
by  the  awards  which  they  made,  to  $90,000,  which  was  approved  by  late 
Secretary  Browning. 

On  the  8th  of  November,  1867,  a  payment  of  $10,000  was  made  to 
said  claimants  on  account,  for  which  moneys  were  drawn  from  the  Choc- 
taw general  fund,  leaving  a  balance,  unpaid,  of  $80,000. 

The  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  this 
office,  under  date  of  June  1, 1869,  in  relation  to  this  subject,  remarks  as 
follows : 

"In  discharge  of  the  duty  imposed  upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
by  act  of  Congress,  approved  10th  of  April  last,  I  have  sold  a  sufficient 
amount  of  the  bonds  held  in  trust  for  the  Choctaw  Indians  to  pay  the 
balance  due  the  claimants." 
Amount  of  bonds  sold  for  final  settlement  of  the  above  claims, 

as  per  statement  of  "  sale  and  redemption  of  bonds,"  was. . .  $70,000 
Premium  realized  on  same 11, 718 

Total  proceeds. 81, 718 

Amount  paid  to  Heald  and  Wright 80, 000 

Leaving  a  balance  of 1, 718 


This  was  subsequently  re-invested.  (See  Schedule  No.  3,  purchase  of 
stocks.) 

It  will  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  foregoing  ^^  statement  of  sale  and 
redemption  of  bonds,"  that  the  United  States  bonds,  loan  of  186i 
amounting  to  $15,000,  were  a  portion  of  the  funds  held  in  trust  for  the 
Cherokee  national  fund. 

The  avails  of  the  sale  of  these  bonds  were  expended  in  payment  of 
the  indebtedness  of  the  Cherokee  Indians  represented  by  their  nationa] 
warrants,  an  account  of  which  is  stated  in  the  report  of  Indian  trust 
land  sales,  redemption  of  certificat<es  of  indebtedness,  &c.,  for  the  present 
year. 

The  sale  of  bonds,  indicated  in  the  precediifg  table,  which  were  pre- 
viously held  in  trust  for  the  Delaware  general  fund,  was  effected  by  a 
transfer  upon  the  trust-fimd  books  of  the  department  on  the  13th  of  May. 
1869,  to  the  credit  of  the  Cherokee  funds,  in  accordance  with  the  wishes 
of  the  Delaware  Indians,  an  agreement  having  b^n  previously  made 
(April  8, 1867)  between  the  Cherokee  and  Delaware  Indians,  based  upon 
prior  treaties,  by  which  the  Cherokees  agreed  to  sell  to  the  said  Dela- 
ware Indians  a  portion  of  their  land  east  of  a  line  of  ninety-six  degree 
of  west  longitude  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  per  acre,  upon  condition  that 
the  said  Delaware  Indians,  in  addition  to  the  amount  necessary  to  par 
for  said  land,  transfer  to  the  credit  of  the  different  Cherokee  fund^  a 
pro-rata  share  of  their  trust  funds,  and  become  a  part  of  the  Chexokee 
nation. 

It  was  found  by  calculation  that  985  Delaware  Indians 
would  require,  at  160  acres  each,  157,600  acres,  amount- 
ing at  one  dollar  per  acre  to $157, 600  OW 
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The  proportion  of  the  number  of  Delawares  to  that  of  the 
Cherokees  was  found  to  be  as  1  to  13.78;  and  on  this 
basis  the^Hiount  of  stocks  which  it  was  found  necessary 
to  transfer  to  the  Cherokees,  as  pro-rata  funds  from  those 
belonging  to  the  Delawares,  was $121, 824  28 

Total  amount  required  to  cover  payment  for  157,(K)0 
acres  of  laud  and  pro-rata  funds  transferred 279, 424  2^ 

The  funds  transferred  were  as  follows: 

Amount  of  non-paying  bonds  of  several  southern 
States,  as  shown  in  the  above  statement,  trans- 
ferred at  par,  as  per  agreement $32, 000 

Amount  of  paying  stocks  of  the  State  of  Mis- 

Hoiiri 2, 000 

$34^000  m 

<230, 716  10  in  United  States  bonds  issued  to  Union  Pacific 
Railway  Company,  eastern  division,  transferred  at  mar- 
ket rates  (100|)  245,424  28 

279, 424  28 


VlnmJicathH  of  principal  of  paying  and  non-paying  bonds  transferred  by  the  Deiamares  to  the 

different  Cherokee  funds. 


IMfferriit  Cherokee  fitndfi 
to  wMeb  the  bonds  were 
tnimfrrred. 


( 'bemkee  natioiuil  fund 

('bfrvkeeiichool  ftind  . 
( Vrokee  orphan  fund. 


Beiicription  of  the  bonds  transferretl. 


Florida  seren  i)er  i?rat 

Louisiana  six  ])er  cent 

North  Carolina  six  per  cent 

South  Carolina  six  per  cent 

Missonri  six  per  cent 

ITnite<I  States  issue  to  Union  Pacitlc  K.  R,  E.  D.,  six  per  cent. 
United  States  imue  to  Uqion  Pacific  R  R.,  £.  B.,  six  per  cent . 
United  States  issue  to  Union  Puof  flc  R  R,  R.  D.,  six  per  cent 


Amount    of 
principal. 


96,  MO  90 
4,000  0» 

31,000  OO 

1,000  OO 

2,000  00 

156,638  56 

51.854  3$ 

33,223  36 


36i7i6  10 


A  portion  of  the  United*  States  bonds  on  hand  November  1, 1868,  and 
a  Ki^ater  part  of  those  since  purchased,  amounting  in  all  to  $490,500, 
have  since  been  exchanged,  a«  shown  by  the  following : 

statement  of  conversion  or  exchange  of  bonds. 


iHUeanouots 
verr>  M>nt  to  i  Amounts 
thf  Trramiry  1     trans- 
forfoQTfTKion     mitted. 
w  Pirhanxe. 


imK 

Jsauar) 

13 

•830,000 

Frbrnary 

16 

158,500 

fVbnunr 

3D 

44,300 

» 

30.400 

30 

96,400 

90 

17.400 

401,000 


Kind  of  (londs  trRumuitteil. 


'  Am'ts  re- 1 

ceived  in  Kind  of  bonds  received  in  exfIianK<*. 
.exchange. 


U.  K.  reg.  6  per  cent  loan,  1864.  |  9330, 000  ,  U.  S.  reg.  6  pr.  ct,  act  J4iie  30.  1864 


U.  H.  ooapon  6  pr.  ct.  loan,  1865 
U.  S.  coupon  6  pr.  ct  loan,  1865 
U.  K.  reg.  6  per  cent,  loan,  1865. 
U.  H.  coupon  6  pr.  ct.  loan,  1865. 
U.  S.  coufion  0  pr.  ct.  loan,  1867. 


153,500 
44.300 
30,400 
96,400 
17.400 

491,000 


U.  S.  reg.  6  pr.  ct.  act  Mar.  3, 1865. 
U.  S.  reg.  6  pr.  ct,  act  Mar.  3, 1885. 
U.  S.  reg.  6  pr.  ct.,  act  Mar.  3. 1865. 
U.  S.  reg.  6  pr.  ct,  act  Mar.  3. 1865 
U.  S.  reg.  6  pr.  ct.,  act  Mar.  3.  1865l 
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The  exchanges,  represented  in  the  last  statement,  were  made  throoidi 
the  Treasury  Department.  The  United  States  registered  certificates 
received  were  issaed  in  the  name  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  a** 
trastee,  and  the  tribe  and  amount  named  in  each  case. 

Three  imiK)rtant  objects  have  been  accomplished  by  these  exchangvfs: 

First.  Greater  security  of  the  fund  held  in  trust. 

Second.  The  reduction  of  the  number  and  classes  of  bonds,  withmorf 
uniformity  in  their  character. 

Third.  Facilitating  the  collection  of  interest. 

ABSTRACTED  BONDS. 

These  were— Missouri  six  per  cent,  bonds $370,wki 

North  Carolina  six  per  cent,  bonds 357,Wiii 

Tennessee  six  per  cent,  bonds 143,ttiB 

Total 870,0«J 


This  amount  of  bonds,  previously  held  in  trust  by  the  departmeDU 
was  confessed  by  Goddard  Bailey  to  have  been  delivered  in  I860  to 
Russell,  Majors,  and  Waddell,  transportation  contractors,  npon  their 
receipt  in  exchange  for  Floyd  acceptances. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  tribes  interested  and  the  amonnts 
abstracted  belonging  to  each : 

Delaware  general  fund $514.(HMi 

lowas 77J.NHI 

Kaskaskias,  Peorias,  Weas,  and  Piankeshaws 196,(MiiJ 

Cherokee  general  fund 68,0<n> 

Cherokee  school  fund 15,0tl0 

* 

Total 870,0(«i 


By  an  act  of  Congress  approved  July  12, 1862,  (see  Statutes  at  Larp», 
vol.  12,  page  539,)  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  directed  to  placv 
upon  the  books  of  the  Treasury,  to  the  credit  of  each  of  the  IndiiD 
tribes  interested  in  the  abstracted  bonds,  (except  the  Cherokees,)  a  8aBi 
equal  to  the  original  amount  invested  ror  them,  respectively,  and  aa* 
thorized  the  payment  of  interest  on  the  same  from  July  1, 1862,*at  five  per 
(centum  per  annum,  in  semi-annual  payments  ^  and,  by  section  4  of  tht- 
same  act,  a  special  appropriation  was  also  made  of  $50,066  64  for  intir- 
est  at  five  per  cent,  on  the  amounts  originally  invested  in  said  boD(U. 
from  the  date  of  the  last  payment  of  interest  on  the  same  to  the  fii^ 
day  of  July,  1862. 

The  assent  of  all  the  tribes,  as  therein  provided  for,  having  befo 
obtained,  the  amounts  specified  in  the  first  section  of  said  act  were 
placjBd  to  the  credit  of  said  tribes  as  follows : 


Name  of  tribe. 


DelAwares 

lowaa 

Knakankias,  Peorias,  Weaa,  and  Piankeshaws 


Amounta  placed  Ajumal  iattmrt 
to  the  credit  of  na  aameatiTr 
each  tribe.        I     per  cent, 


1493,990  96 

66.735  00 

109.686  75 


The  interest,  as  provided  for  on  the  above  amounts,  has  since  bc^n 
brought  upon  the  books  of  this  office  by  appropiiation  wai  rants  issaed 
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upon  requisitions  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  including  the  interest 
due  July  1, 1869. 

Xo  provision  has  ever  been  made  on  the  part  of  the  government  to  reim- 
burse the  Cherokees  for  the  amount  of  the  bonds  wMch  were  abstracted 
from  the  bonds  hehl  in  trust  for  their  national  and  school  funds ;  Con- 
frress,  however,  by  an  act  approved  June  25, 1864,  (see  Statutes  at  Large, 
vol.  13,  page  180,)  made  an  appropriation  to  pay  the  interest  on  the 
abstracted  bonds  belonging  to  the  Cherokees,  from  the  date  of  the  last 
eollection  of  interest  up  to  and  including  the  interest  which  would  have 
been  due  July  1, 1864. 

'  Appropriations  have  since  been  made  to  enable  the  department  to  pay 
tlie  interest  which  would  have  accrued  to  the  Cherokees  on  said  bonds, 
from  July  1,  1864,  to  July  1,  1869. 

For  the  description,  amount,  and  different  Cherokee  funds  to  which 
tliis  portion  of  the  abstracted  bonds  belonged,  see  regular  tabular  state- 
ments accompanying  this  report,  showing  entire  amounts  and  description 
of  bonds  held  in  trust  bj'  the  department,  and  abstracted  bonds  for 
which  no  provision  has  been  made. 

During  the  session  of  Congress  of  1857-'58,  one  five  per  cent.  Indiana 
bond  of  $l,(K)0,  held  in  trust  for  the  Pottawatomie  Indians,  was  handed 
to  the  Hon.  G.  N.  Fitch,  to  be  used  as  a  memoranda  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs.  Dr.  Fitch  subsequently  informed  the 
department  that  it  was  mislaid,  and  he  was  unable  to  find  it.  The  de- 
partment has  never  been  able  to  recover  said  Jbond,  and  'it  has  since 
l>een  treated  as  abstracted.  The  interest  on  account  of  the  Fitch  bond 
ha8  since  been  appropriated  by  Congress  up  to  and  including  the  inter- 
est due  July  1,  1868. 

KECAPITULATION  OF  STATEMENTS  EFFECTING  THE  AGGREGATE  OF 

BONDS  HELD  IN  TRUST,  ETC. 

Whole  amount  of  bonds  reported  on  hand,  November  1, 
1H68 $3,976,916  40§ 

Amount  of  Indiana  bonds  previously  withdrawn  for  set- 
tlement with  State,  and  since  redeemed 141,000  00 

Total  fund,  November  1, 1868 4,117,916  40§ 

Whole  amount  of  bonds  since  purchased, 
(see  "  purchase  of  bonds,"  Schedules  1,  2, 

and  3,)  is » $453,400  00 

Dwl net  amount  per  "  statement 
of  sale  and  redemption   of 

iKmds'' $658,716  10 

Lej<s  sale  by  transfer  from  Del- 

awares  to  Cherokees 246,716  10 

394,000  00 

59,400  00 

Total  fimd  held  in  trust,  November  1, 1869 4,177,316  40§ 


INTEREST   APPROPRIATED  BY  CONGRESS  ON  NON-PAYING  STOCKS,  AND 

REIMBURSABLE. 

These  appropriations  are  annually  made  in  order  to  relieve  the  depart" 
ment  from  the  embarrassment  on  account  of  interest  falling  due  various 
Indian  trilies  on  bonds  of  certain  States,  the  great^T  portion  of  w^hich 
»u«iH*ude<l  payment  at  the  commencement  of  the  rebeUion. 

59  I 
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Statement  of  appropriation  made  hy  Conffressfor  thefiacal  year  ending  June  30,  1869,  oi  ih»i. 
paying  stocks  lield  hy  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  rarious  Indian  tribtB. 


State  bonds. 

Per 
cent. 

Amount    of 
stock. 

$132,000  00 

205. 0(10  00 

125,000  00 

37.000  00 

3.5U)  00 

A  moan!  <if  ,^- 
Dual  iiitm< 

Florida 

7 
6 

19  •:*  1 

North  Carolina 

1««'  •■ 

South  Carolina 

6 
6 
6 

7  ''I '» 

Louisiana 

-  -ij. « 

Georeia 

-!l   II 

6 

Vireinia 

502,500  00 
796.«)0-00 

31  r.'  * 

r  the  fiscal 

stocks 

in  her  bondi 
le  Treasury 
ec]ual  to  tl 
)unt  appropi 
n  Office  .... 

1, 299.  300  00 

Whole  gmonnt  appropriated  by  Congress  fo 
meet  the  interest  fallinfr  due  on  the  alrave 

6«or)(ia  having  subsequently  paid  interest  ^ 
cember  31,  1868,  there  was  retained  by  tl 
amount  appropriated  by  Congress  a  sum 

Which,  being  deducted  from  the  whole  ainu 
upon  the  appropriation  books  of  the  India 

year  ending  June  30,  lc«9,  to 

4  for  the  6  months  ending  De- 
Department  from  the  whole 

lie  amount  so  cx)llected 

-iated,  leaves  the  sum  brought 

65  «i- :.: 

Appropriations  made  by  Congress  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  ^y  18G9,  on  nom-payiuytfi*'^' 
belonging  to  the  Chickasatc  national  fund,  estimates  for  which  tcere  made  tchile  the  Mmr  f-f 
held  in  trust  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


Bonds. 


Arkansas. . 
Illinois ... 
Indiana  . . . 
Tennessee . 
Tennessee. 
Tennessee. 
Virginia... 


I 


Per 
cent. 


6 
6 
5 
6 
6 

H 
6 


Amount 
stock. 


of 


I  Amoool  "f  u: 


190,000  00 
17. 000  €0 
141.000  00 
104,000  00 
512, 000  ()0 
66,606  66] 
100.000  00 


30  TJ"  '• 
6,w*t  i* 


1. 030, 666  66« 


Total  amount  appropriated  for  Chickasaw  national  fond  to  meet  interest  falling  due 
Julv  1.1869 

Add  io  this  amount  appropriated  for  same  iieriod  as  per  statement  previous 
to  last $65,618  57 

Less  amount  retained  by  Treasury  Department 105  00 


Total  amount  brought  on  the  books  of  the  Indian  Office. 


3j j*f  »• 


fiS^uK 


m  4«  ■•> 


The  Illinois  bonds  were  redeemed  February  22,  1868,  and  the  inten^t 
paid  to  that  date.  The  amount  appropriated  by  Congress  to  cover  the 
interest  on  said  bonds,  from  July  1,  1866,  to  July  1,  1869,  fJ,0»»i, 
should  be  reimbursed  from  ap])ropriations  made. 

A  large  amount  of  interest  due  upon  non-paying  stocks  has  been  col- 
lected since  the  date  of  the  last  annual  report,  an  exhibit  of  which  i^ 
made  in  the  two  following  tables,  which  also  show  the  amount  of  prin 
cipal  and  time  upon  which  interest  accnied,  and  the  disposition  made^f 
the  same : 
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INTEBEST  UPON  NON-PAYING  STOCKS. 


1    1 

1  r 

NW.         5     »4«.K5 

Fpriod    for  whirl,  col- 

8 

Klndofbonda. 

1 

-1 

Jnlv  1.  IMS. 
Frooi  Jauunry  1.  1K». 
to  January  f,  liV«, 

Fr™  Jnly'l.  1S».  to 

From  Januarv  1,  1S03, 

toJnIy  1.1868. 
Fnm.  January  1,  1868, 

toJnl,  1,  iSm. 

Frnm  Jannarv  1.  1868, 

to  Jnlv  1,  lA6H, 
Fr.™  Jimiian-  I,  !%«, 

to  July  1.  1^. 

to  July  i,  I86s] 
Fnim  Jaimarv  1,  1S6S, 

rS/sA ',*;«,. 

Jnly  1.  1868. 
From  Janni.n- 1,  1866, 
loJnlyl.  1H6H. 

i.om 

168,000 
139.000 

iw,ooo 
31^000 
m,ooo 
100,000 

IfftOOO 

ImlianaSpercenl... 

...» 

«,o«so 

S      IM.3D0 

VircinlaCltvorWhcol 

inn  B  pe-r  fPOt. 
Vlrctnla  n-xisterpd  fi 

per  r.'nt.  |aiil  fur  6 

TpnneBBnSpcTtcDt.. 

Tinnesace  6  per  vent., 

.1prtcmt.l«Iott 
Nortb  Carolina  fi  per 

V^ii'lniaRSD.Rail. 

Santh  Carulina  e'^pcr 

3M5OO0 
35,280  00 

ii,e3«oo 

^issoo 
nsoo 

3,190  00 

Ta,Mooo 

101.  OM  00 

■      ui     .Z 

4"^' ;  *6« 

a,  685  00 
8,000  00 

9,000  00 
T.SOOOO 

|3J5.W6 

«3,a7t3n 

i].«.i«e 

W1i«Ifu< 


Tinltolhecmlitof  Indian  tiik 
1  apppoprtaliona  Cor  Bacal  jmt  on 


(135,  aw  00 

■D.l  prior  thereto  »n.  314  SO 
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INTEREST  UPON  KON-PAYINO  STOCKS. 
Table  No.  2.--ColUctioiis  of  h 


1 
1 

■  1 

I 

i  '. 

1         P.Tiod  fnr  wWtli  Ml- 
=                        Ifcled. 

1 

■s 

s 

Kind  of  bondL 

1  i 

Fob-     'm 

t5,ojo    »-i™i  July  1,  lees,  to 

Jinuary  1,  IIWH. 
3, 13S  1  From   July  1.  l^.  to 

1      JanuaiA*  1.  Irfili. 
H,5W     Fnm   Jiily  1,  IPBS,  to 

lOi  ,  FromTiy'l.  im,  to 

3,  Rt^     Fruiu  July  1.  li«e.  to 

OctolH-rl.  iFfui. 

3,000     From  July  1.  l-**,  to 

JanuaiT  1. 1»in. 

800     Fmu^lJ^lJj  1;^^.  t" 

3,130     F;/m"july'l    1^,  to 

Jaunsry  1,1969. 
H,M«  j  Prom  Jauuary  1.  1909, 

IDS  1  Fnini  Jniiiian-  i,  1888, 

laJulvl.  1^. 

7,500     Fwm  July  1.  1868,  to 

1      July  1,  IBM. 

W,1M] 

1108,000 

1*5,000 
SI1.000 
3,500 
1TO,000 

100.  ooo 
Hooo 
iHooo 

513,000 
I3S.000 

Tircinii.<niyofWh«l. 

>■■ 

^ 

Tfom-swi.  e  per  wnt. 
S|H'r.vnl.kioir. 

IH5W   ... 

M«r.        3 
13 

April        3 

Au«,       M 

S5 

Nortl.  C»TOlin»  s  por 

3.(011    .... 

Ii»iiBc««t«  percent.. 

T<;nn««..oflp«-c™t., 

5iKT<i-nl.  UiolT. 
Gimrxi"  •  vrt  I'ful 

South  Cuvllu  6  pw 

3.1*1     .  . 

,t»  ... 

^SH          '• 

Tbe  amount  brought  upon  tlie  books  of  this  office  from 
appropriatious  made  by  Congress  for  interest  on  non- 
paying  stock  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  July  1,  1869,  as 
previously  stated  was * J12j,44->  * 

Deduct  amount  deiKisited  in  United  States  Treasury  to  re- 
imbiu'se  the  government  as  per  above  table 4j,j!'4  ^'i 


Balance  reimbursable  for  tbe  fiscal  year  ending  July  1, 186!^       «9.^'' 
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Table  No.  3. — Interest  collected  on  United  States  hondSj  payable  in  coin,  and  premium  real- 
ized on  coin  sold. 


Fund  or  tribo  for  which  collections 
were  miule. 


('h<>mkf^,  national 
Cherokee,  orphan  . 
Cherokee,  ncnool.. 


rhickasaw,  national. 


Chippewa  and  Christian. 


Chi)ot«w,  general. 
Cbtrtaw,  school . . 


Delaware,  Koneral. 


Face  of  bonds. 


Df  laware,  school 
luwa« , 


Kaoass  schools 


i)*AfSt!  schools. 


Kj»k.iflkias,  Pcorias,  Weas,  and  Pi- 

aokeshaws. 


MrnoraoBces . . .  f 

inuwu  and  Chippowas 

Pnttawatomiea,  edncation 

Prtttawatomles,  naflls 

"^iH-cas  and  Shawnees 

StofkljiridjcesaDdMonsees 

•Sa<'fi  and  Foxes  of  Missouri 

Timawanda  band  of  Senecas 

(ntawas  of  Blanchard's  Fork  and 
Rwhe  de  Bonaf. 

Total  amount  of  coin  interest 
coUectetl  durlnff  the  twelve 
months  endingNovemlwr  1, 
1^60,  on  ifDld-beariuff  bonds. 

Total  premium  realized  on 
sale  of  the  same. 


996,381  93 

60, 218  ao 

10,  800  00 
31,300  00 


9  658  72 

156.981  BO 
165, 100  00 

131, 618  07 
600  00 

24. 700  00 

2,000  00 

102,000  00 

70,000  00 
210,  300  00 

26.400  00 

11,000  00 

12,500  00 

7,000  00 

8,100  00 

14. 430  16 

34,000  00 

9,000  00 
400  00 

24,200  00 

57,000  00 

6,300  00 

2,000  00 
94, 100  00 

50.100  00 

400  00 

6, 761  12 

1,000  00 
6,000  00 

7.000  00 

86, 950  00 

12,350  00 


Perio<l  for  which  inte!^*Ht  i 
was  collected. 


Coin  in- 
terest. 


Nov.  1 
Jan.  1 
May  1 
Nov.  1 
Mar.  1 
Sept.  1 
Mar.  1 
July 
Jan. 
Jan. 
May 
Nov.  1 
Nov.  1 
May  1 
Nov.  1 
July  1 
Jan.  1 
May  1 
Nov.  1 
May  1 
Nov.  1 
May  1 
May  1 
Nov.  1 
July  1 
Jan.   1 
May  1 
Nov.  1 
May  1 
Nov.  1 
July  1 
Jan.   1 
May 
Nov. 
July  1 
Jau. 
May 
Nov. 
Nov. 
May 
Nov. 
July 
Jan. 


May 
Nov. 
May 

Nov.  1 

Nov.  1 

May  1 

Nov.  1 

May 

Nov. 

May 

Nov. 

July 

Jan. 

St'pt.  1 

May  1 

Nov. 

July 

Jan. 

May 

Nov. 

July 

Jan. 


,  1868,  to 
,  1869,  to 
,  1868.  to 
.  1868,  to 
,  18(>8,  to 
,  1868.  to 
,  1869,  to 
,  1868,  to 
,  1869.  to 
,1869.  to 
,  1868,  to 
,  1868,  to 
,  1868,  to 
,  18<J8,  to 
,  1868,  to 
.  1868,  to 
,  1869,  to 
,  1868,  to 
.  1868.  to 
,  1868.  to 
,1868,  to 
,  1869,  to 
,  1868,  to 
,  18<J8,  to 
,  1868,  to 
,  1869,  to 
,  1868,  to 
,  1868,  to 
,  1868,  to 
,  1868,  to 
,  186C.  to 
,  1869.  to 
,  1868,  to 
,  1868,  to 
,  1868,  to 
,  1869,  to 
,  1868,  to 
,  1868,  to 
,  1866,  to 
,  1868,  to 
.  1868,  to 
,  1868,  to 
,  1869,  to 
,  1868.  to 
,  1868,  to 
,  1868,  to 
,  1868,  to 
,  1868, to 
,  1868,  to 
,  1868,  to 
1868,  to 
,  1868.  to 
,  1868,  to 
.  1868.  to 
.  1868,  to 
,  1869,  to 
,1866,  to 
,  1868,  to 
,  1868,  to 
,  1868.  to 
.  1869,  to 
,  1868,  to 
.  1868,  to 
.  1868,  to 
,  1869,  to 


^lav  1 
July  1 
Nov.  1 
:Mav  1 
Sept.  1 
Mur.  1 
Sept.l 
Jan.  1 
July  1 
July  1 
Nov.  1 
May  1 
May  1 
Nov.  1 
May  1 
Jan.  I 
Jnlyl 
Nov.  1 
May  1 
Nov.  1 
May  1 
Mav20, 
NoV.  1 
May  1 
Jan.  1 
July  1 
Nov.  1 
^lay  1 
Nov.  1 
May  1 
Jan.  1 
July  1 
Nov.  1 
Mny  1 
Jan.  1 

July  1 
Nov.  1 
May  1 
Nov.  1 
Nov.  1 
May! 
Jan.  1 
July  1 
Nov.  1 
May  1 
Nov.  1 
May  1 
May  1 
Nov.  1 
May  1 
Nov.  1 
May  1 
Nov.  1 
Mayl 
Jan.  1 
July  1 
Mar.  1 
Nov.  1 
!Mayl 
Jan.  1 
July  1 
Nov.  1 
May  1 
Jan.  1 
Julyl 


869 

869 

868 


868 
HI9 
869 
869 
869 
Ki9 

869 
86J> 
86H 
869 
869 
e69 
86t< 
869 
86S 
869 
869 

e69 
869 
869 
86h 
e69 
868 
869 
b69 
869 
868 
869 
869 
869 
868 
869 
{•68 
t68 
869 
869 
869 
e68 
869 
868 
869 
869 
868 
869 
tins 
869 
868 
869 
869 
^<69 
869 
868 
869 
869 
869 
868 
869 
869 
869 


^.891  46 

1,  806  55 

3xM  00 

334  00 

780  00 

780  00 

7e0  00 

289  77 

'289  77 

4,  709  45 

4,  953  00 

4.953  00 

3, 948  54 

18  00 

18  00 

741  00 

741  00 

60  00 

60  00 

3,060  00 

3. 060  00 

218  63 

6.309  00 

6,  309  00 

79-2  00 

792  CO 

330  00 

330  00 

37.1  00 

375  00 

210  00 

210  00 

243  00 

243  00 

432  90 

432  90 

1,  020  00 

1,  020  00 

1,080  00 

12  00 

12  00 

726  00 

726  00 

1,710  00 

1,  710  00 
le9  00 
180  00 

60  00 

2,  823  00 
2,823  00 
1,  503  00 
1,  .503  00 

12  00 

12  00 

202  83 

202  83 

125  00 

180  00 

180  00 

210  00 

210  00 

2,608  50 

2,608  50 

370  50 

370  50 


76, 588  63 


Premium 
realized. 


11,266  40 
576  71 
114  80 
141  91 
276  30 

270  46 

271  05 
100  46 

92  50 
1.503  44 
1,754  65 
2,169  32 
1,729  36 

6  40 

7  89 
260  64 
236  55 

21  25 

26  26 

1,084  00 

1,340  22 

95  52 
2.234 
2,763 

278  57 
252  93 
116  95 
144  53 
132  66 
164  24 

n  87 
•  67  04 

86  06 
106  43 
150  10 
138  19 
361  35 
446  74 
329  40 
4 
5 

255  36 
231  76 
605*80 
746  95 

66  65 

82  78 

96  26 
1,000  05 
1,236  42 

532  45 
656  26 


90 
22 


26 
26 


4 
5 


25 
96 


70  33 

64  74 

38  12 

63  73 

78  64 

73  67 

67  04 

924  00 

1, 142  47 

130  32 

118  27 


29.429  07 
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Table  No.  4. — Interest  collected  on  United  States  bonds  payable  in  emrrtmeif. 


Delaware  (general  fund ^ '    1280,000  00 


Do 


Cherctkoo  national  fnud. 
Cherokee  Hchool  fnud. . . 
Cherokee  orphan  fund.. 


Total 


49,283  90 

156,638  56 

51,  854  28 

22,223  26 


Jolv  1. 1B68.  to  Jan.  1. 1i^ 
JaxL  1.  Ict69.  to  JuIt  1.  l'<€Ei 
Jan.  1, 1869,  to  Jul  V  1.1 -^ 
Jan.  1, 1809,  to  July  1,  li^9 
Jan.  1. 18G9,  to  July  1.  ls!69 


•I' 


I  C-  .1 

4 ».«  r. 

1.  .Vv'  'J 
16,  •*«  » 


Table  No.  5. — Interest  collected  on  certmn  State  bonds,  the  interest  on  whick  is  reifularlif  pntd. 


Face  of 
bonds. 


Fund  or  tribe  for  which  interest  was 
collected. 


•5,000  00 
5,000  00 
2,000  00 

19,000  00 

28.000  00 
2,000  00 
9.000  00 
7,000  00 

10, 000  00 
5^000  00 
3,000  00 

95,000  00 


MISSOURI  STATK  PACIFIC  RAILROAD  6  PER 
CENT.  B0XD6.         ^ 

Cherokee  school From  July  1 

Chippewa  and  Christian Froni  Jnly  1 

Choctaw,  general From  July  1 

Choctaw,  school From  July  1 

Creek,  orphan •. From  July  1 

Kansas,  school From  July  1, 

Menomonees From  July  1 

Osage,  school From  Julj- 1 

Ottawas  and  Chippcwas '  From  July  I 

Potta watomies,  education From  July  1 

Senecas  and  Pawnees From  July  1 


Period  for  which  interest  was 
collected. 


1868,  to 
Ic^^.  to 
186e«,to 
1868,  to 
1868,  to 
1868.  to 
1868,  to 
1868,  to 
1868,  to 
1868,  to 
186».to 


Julyl. 
Julv  1, 
July  1, 
July  1, 
Julyl, 
July  1, 
July  1. 
Jaly  1. 
July  1, 
July  1. 
Julyl, 


180 

ttm 

1869 
1809 
IttiS 
1869 
1869 
1H69 
1869 
18G9 
1869 


AllKKlDt 
CoUtxtKl 


MISSOURI  STATE  HAXMBAL  AND  ST.  JOSEPH 
RAILROAD  6  PER  CENT.  BONDS. 


10,000  00     Delaware  general  fund 

KENTUCKY  8TATB  5  PER  CENT  BONDS. 


6, 000  00     Cherokee,  national . . . . 

1,000  00  .  Creek,  orphan 

77, 000  00  '  Menomonees 

5, 000  00  .  Senecas  and  Shawnees. 
5,000  00     Senecas 


94,000  00  < 


KANSAS  STATE  7  PER  CENT.  BONDA. 


17, 600  00     lowas : 

28. 500  00     Easkaskias,  Peoriaa,  Weas,  &c. 

46,100  00 


*  MARYLAND  STATE  6  PER  CENT  BONDS. 

14,499  74  I  Chickasaw,  national 

Total  interest  collected,  for  the  time  above  indicated,  on  regularly  paying  State  bonds. 


1.  !♦'  * 

AN'  •■! 

an  n 


5  7»<'» 


From  Jnly  1, 1668,  to  July  1. 1869 


From  Jnly  1, 1868,  to  July  1, 1869 
From  July  1, 1868,  to  July  1, 1869 
From  July  1, 1868,  to  July  1.  lt!«9 
From  July  1, 1868,  to  Jidy  1, 1889 
From  July  1, 1868,  to  JnlV  1, 1869 


:?)» 


3.Ni«'* 

2J0  •• 


r 


ITBP  I* 


From  Jnly  1. 1868,  to  July  1, 1869 
From  July  1. 1868,  to  July  1, 1869 


3.±j:«» 


HIST 


*  Interest  on  Maryland  bonds  has  not  been  collected  since  the  date  of  the  lost  anuool 
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RECAPITULATION 


Of  interest  colhctedy  premium,  ^c, 

as  per  tables  hereinhej 

'ore  given. 

Table  No.  1. 

Table  No.  2. 

1 
Table  No.  3.  Table  No.  4. 

Table  No.  5. 

Total. 

Total  iiit4*re«t  collected  on 
noD -paying  bonds  dae  prior 
toJnlvl  1868    

|a35,206  00 

1335,806  00 

Total  coll(H*ted,  due   since 
JoIt  1. 1M8 

154,464  00 

54,464  00 

Coin  int^^rest  oii  TT.  S.  bonds 

176,  .VIA  63 

76,588  63 

Interest  on  IT.  S.  bonds,  (cur- 
ivncv) - 

116,800  00 

16,800  00 

InteivNt  on    paying    State 
ttofka 

« 

#14, 197  00 

14, 197  00 

« 

i                         ; 

Total  interest  collected  daring  time  specified 

Aild  prpniium  realizi'd  on  coin  interest.    (See  interest  tabl%  No.  3) 

Total  receipts  arising  from  collootinns  of  interest 

Dwlnct  amount  refnudetl  to  the  United  States 

Xptal  amount  carried  to  the  credit  of  trust  fund  interest  due  various  Indian  tribes. 


$497,255  63 

29,429  07 

526,  684  70 

268,968  20 

257,  716  50 


Before  closing  this  report,  I  beg  leave  to  call  your  attention  to  several 
]mut»  iu  relation  to.  the  clerical  duties  and  contingent  expenses  of  the 
department  in  connection  with  these  funds. 

From  a  limited  investment,  first  made  for  the  benefit  of  a  few  tribes, 
the  "Indian  trust  funds"  have  been  annually  multiplying  the  amount 
held  iu  trusty  and  the  business  connected  with  it  increasing  in  a  like 
ratio. 

As  one  old  reservation  after  another  has  been  ceded  to  the  United 
States,  or  sold  for  the  Indian  tribe  occupying  the  same,  and  the  proceeds 
invested  iu  State  or  government  bonds  to  be  held  in' trust  for  the  benefit 
of  such  tribe,  as  provided  by  stipulations  of  one  treaty  following  another, 
year  after  year,  so  new  reservations,  purchased  or  set  apart  for  them, 
have  followed  in  turn  for  a  perioc^  of  more  than  thii-ty  years.  Bonds  ot 
different  States  have  been  i)urchased,  sold,  redeemed,  or  exchanged,  and 
investments  made  in  government  bonds,  or  other  securities,  until  the 
department  holds  in  trust  an  aggregate  fund  of  more  than  four -million 
dollars,  belonging  to  thirty  or  forty  different  tribes,  whose  interests  in 
the  same  vary  from  two  thousand  to  one  million  dollars. 

The  collections  of  interest  on  the  paying  stocks  of  these  funds,  made 
Hemi-annually,  a  part  of  which  is  payable  in  gold,  and  for  several  years 
past  sold  to  realize  the  x)remium  on  the  same,  for  the  benefit  of  the  In- 
dians to  whom  the  interest  falls  due,  the  correspondence,  negotiations, 
and  final  settlements  with  several  States  for  bonds  past  maturity,  and  for 
coupons,  due  and  unpaid,  for  which  amounts  Congress  temporarily  ap- 
propriates, to  be  reimbursed  thereafter 5  the  department  accounts  and 
records,  necessary  to  be  made;  the  extended  and  complicated  reports 
and  statements  of  accounts  made  in  conformity  with  resolutions  of  Con- 
gress, or  in  response  to  inquiries  of  numerous  attorneys  and  agents  for 
(litterent  tribes,  which  in  some  instances  the  department  is  required  to 
liiniish  by  acta  of  Congress,  and  in  other  cases  by  treaty  stipulations, 
in  the  preparation  or  statement  of  which,  various  treaties,  laws  of  Con- 
jcress,  the  most  comi)lex  accounts,  and  extensive  correspondence,  fre- 
quently covering  the  entire  period  since  the  commencement  of  the  fund, 
all  requiring  the  most  careful  examination  and  comparison,  the  greater 
]K>rtion  of  whichcan  only  be  done  reliably  by  those  thoroughly  convers- 
ant with  the  same,  and  which  frequently  requires  many  days  of  patient 
lalK)r  until  a  late  hour  of  night,  sometimes  for  months;  which  aside  from 
the  care  and  responsibility  of  the  duties  of  those  having  this  branch  of 
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the  business  of  the  department  directly  in  charge,  makes  up  an  extnit 
of  financial  business  which,  in  its  importance,  general  scope,  and  e\W\\- 
sive  details,  is  equal,  if  not  far  superior,  to  any  first-class  banking  estate 
lishment  in  this  country. 

It  must  appear,  from  what  has  already  been  stated,  that  the  pmjier 
management  of  a  financial  business  of  such  magnitude  is  necessarily  ami 
unavoidably  attended  with  considerable  incidental  exi)en8es;  these  ex- 
penses, during  the  past  administrations,  have  sometimes  \yeeu  paid  frt»ni 
appropriations  made  for  contingencies  for  the  Indian  Dei>artment,  wlii(  b 
have  heretofore  proved  insufficient  for  other  necessary  puri>oses,  ami 
from  which  cause  many  instances  have  occun^ed  where  collections,  reiiorts 
and  statements  of  accounts  have  beeil  delayed  from  necessitj^,  aud  in- 
vestments postponed  until  the  department  has  been  compelled  to  •:« 
before  Congress  with  estimates  to  make  good  the  interest  justly  dne  the 
Indians  on  balances  which  shoTild  have  been  previously  invested,  as  pnv 
vided  by  treaty  stipulations,  or  otherwise,  and  accounts  for  incidental  «'\- 
penses  allowed  to  accumulate,  or  only  avoided  by  diverting  appro]»ria 
tions  from  their  legitimate  objects. 

As  the  present  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior  considers  appropria- 
tions as  heretofore  made  for  the  contingencies  of  the  Indian  Departineiit 
not  strictly  applicable  to  such  purposes,  it  would  seem  highly  necessarr,  in 
view  of  the  importance  of  this  branch  of  the  Indian  service,  that  a  reqaest 
should  be  made  for  Ji  special  appropriation  to  aid  the  department  in 
carrying  out,  with  promptness  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Indians^  thr 
treaty  stipulations  made  with  various  tribes  in  relation  to  the  mana;:e- 
ment  of  their  funds  held  in  trust  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  lUs 
tnistee. 

The  accompanying  tabular  statements.  A,  B,  C,  and  D,  exhibit  ia 
detail  the  amount  and  present  condition  of  the  fund. 
.    Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

LONSVILLE  TWITCHELL, 

*TrM^t  Ftind  Clerk j  Indian  Ofjict. 

Hon.  E.  S.  Parker, 

Commimoner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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A. — List  of  names  of  Indkin  tribes  for  whom  stock  is  held  in  trust  hy  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  j 
showing  the  amount  standing  to  the  credit  of  each  tribcy  the  annual  interestj  the  date  of  the 
treaty  or  law  under  which  the  investment  was  made,  and  the  amount  of  abstracted  bonds  for 
whidk  Congress  has  made  no  appropriatiouy  and  the  annual  interest  upon  the  same. 


Tribe. 


Cherokee  national  fund.. 
Cherokee  orphan  fnnd. . . 

Cherokee  school  fund.,  j 

Chickasaw  nation'!  fond 

Chtoka«aw  inconijpetentW 
Chippewa  and  Christian 
luoians. 

rriM»k  or])hanB 

Choctaw  soh«x>l  fund 

Choctaw  jTODoral  fnnd  . . . 
Delaware  general  fnnd  . . 
DeLaw^are  tu'huol  fund  . . . 

lowaA 

Kansas  schools 

Kask  askias,    P  e  o  r  i  a  s, 
Weasand  Piankeshaws. 

Menomonees 

Osa^t  schools 

Ottawas  and  Chippewas . 
Pottawatomie  education 
Pottawatomie  mills 

Senecas  


Scnccaa  and  Shawnees. 

Stockbridgcs  and  Mun-' 

m>e«. 
Tonawanda  band  of  Sen* 

ecfts. 
Sacs  and  Foxes  of  Mis- 

sonri. 
Ottawaa  of  Blanchard's 

Fork    and    Roche    de 

Bffiof. 


Treaty  or  act. 


Statutes 
at  Lar^. 


Dec. 
Dec. 
Feb. 
Dec. 
Oct, 
May 
May 
July 

Mar. 

S<;pt 

Jan. 

May 

Sept. 

May 

Juno 

May 


29,1833 
29,1835 
27, 1819 
29,1835 
20, 1832 
24,  IKM 
24,1834 
16, 1859 

24,1832 
27,1830 
17, 1837 

6,1854 
24, 1829 
17, 1854 

3,1825 
30,1854 


Sept  3, 
June  2, 
Mar.  28, 
S«>pt.  26, 
Sept.  26, 
June  14, 
Jan.  9, 
June  14, 
Jan.  9, 
Sept.   3, 


1836 
1825 
1836 

18.'« 
1836 
1837 

1837 
1839 


Nov.  5,1857 
Mar.  90, 1863 
June  24, 1862 


Vol.'  Page, 


7 

7 
7 
7 
7 
5 
5 
5 
5 
7 

11 

12 

12 


478 
478 
195 
478 
381 
450 
450 


7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
12  ,1, 105 

7  366 
7  333 
7  I     605 

10  1,U48 
7  I    327 

10  1,069 
7  I    244 

10  11,082 


506 
240 
491 
431 
431 

47 
135 

47 
135 
580 

735 

1,171 

1,237 


Amonnt  of 
stock. 


1632,  52(1  49 
82,441  46 

I  300,501  37 

;  1,183,884  47| 

2,000  00 
32,162  36 

122,^  00 
52,  427  20 

454,000  00 

448, 983  90 
11.000  00 
92,100  00 
24,.^i30  16 

163,003  85 

162,000  00 
41,000  00 
22,300  00 

166, 100  00 
50,100  00 

5,  OCO  00 

16, 161  12 
6,000  00 

86,950  00 

7,000  00 

12,350  00 


4, 177, 316  40i 


Annnal  inter- 
est. 


136,771  23 
4, 946  49 

17,  788  08 

70,533  06 

100  00 
1, 929  74 

7, 158  00 

3. 145  63 

27, 240  00 

27,  469  03 

660  00 

5,922  00 

1,471  81 

10,  435  23 

8.760  00 
2,460  00 
1,328  00 
9,296  00 
3,006  00 

250  00 

909  67 
360  00 

5,217  00 

420  00 

'741  00 


*  Fitch  bond. 


s:  sE  ^ 
c  £  " 


O  V 

Is* 


^.  000  00  I  $4, 080  00 
............I 

15,  000  00  900  00 


I 


*1,000  00 


248, 317  97  j      84. 000  00 


50  00 


5,030  00 


B. — Statement  of  stock  account,  exhibiting  in  detail  the  securities  on  whidi  the  funds  of  each  tribe 
are  inrested,  and  noic  on  hand;  the  annual  interest  on  the  samcy  and  the  amount  of  ath 
stracted  bonds  not  provided  for  by  Congress. 


Stocks. 


CBXHOKEE  KATIOXAL  FUND. 

State  of  Florida 

Georfna 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Missouri 

North  Carolina 

Sonth  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Tenness<*e 

Virprlnia  (reg.  certif 's) 

Unitpd  States  issue  to  *'nion  Pacific 

railroad  (eastern  division.) 
United  States  reg.  act,  June  30, 1864. . . 


Per 
cent. 


7 
6 
5 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
5 
6 
6 

6 


Original  am't.. 


113, 000  00 

1,500  00 

6,000  00 

11,000  00 

52,000  00 

41,000  00 

118, 000  00 

5,000  00 

125,000  00 

90,000  00 

156,638  56 

81, 381  93 

700,  520  49 


Amonnt  ab- 
stracted and 
not  provid'jl 
for  Dy  Con- 
gress. 


$50,000  00 
13,000  00 


5,000  00 


68,000  00 


Amonnt  on 
hand. 


Annnal  inter- 
est. 


#13, 000  00 

1,500  00 

6,000  00 

11,000  00 

2,000  00 

28,000  00 

118,000  00 


125,000  00 

90.000  00 

156,638  56 

81,381  93 


632,  520  49 


1910  00 

90  00 

300  00 

660  00 

120  00 

i,imi  00 

7,080  00 


6,250  00 
5,400  00 
9, 398  31 

4.882  92 


36,771  23 
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B. — Statement  ofstwik  account ^  j-c. — Continued. 


Stockp. 


CHEROKES  ORPHAN  Fl'ND. 

UuitcHl  StatcH  issue  to  Union  Pacific 

railroad  (ea»tcm  division.) 
United  States  rej;.  act,  Marcli  3, 1865. . . 


CIIKROKSE  SCHOOL  FUND. 


Per 
cent. 


State  of  Florida 

Louisiana 

Missouri 

North  Carolina 
South  Carolina 
Tennessee 


Virginia  (C.  &  O.  C.  Co.) ...... 

United  States  issue  to  Union  Pacific 

railroad  (eastern  division.) 
United  States  reg.  act.  March  3, 1865. . . 

Unite<l  States  loan  of  10.  40s 

UniUMi  States  loan  of  1862 

United  States  reg.  loan  of  1867 


CHICKASAW  NATIONAL  FUND. 


9tate  of  Arkansas 

Maryland 

Tennessee , 

Tennessee 

Virginia  (R.  &  D.  R.  R.  Co.).. 

United  States  loan  of  1862 

Unite<l  States  reg.  act,  June  30. 1864. . . 
United  States  reg.  act,  March  3, 1865.  . 


CHICKA8AW  INCOMPETENTS. 

State  of  Indiana 


CHIPPEWA  AND  CHRISTIAN  INDIANS. 

State  of  Missouri 

United  States  loan  of  1862 

^Unit<?d  States  reg.  act,  March  3, 1865. 
United  States  reg.  loan  of  1867 


CHOCTAW  GENERAL  FUND. 


State  of  Missouri 

Virginia  (reg.  State). 
United  States  loan  of  1862  ... . 


CHOCTAW  SCHOOL  FUND. 

State  of  Missonii 

United  States  loau  of  1862 

United  States  reg.  loan  of  1867. 


CREEK  ORPHANS. 


State  of  Kentucky 

Missouri 

Tennessee 

Virginia  (R.  &  D.  R.  R  Co.). 
Virginia  (C.  &  O.  C.  Co.)  ... 
Virginia  (reg.  certif '») 


Original  am't. 


Amount  ab- 
stracted and 
not  provided 
for  oy  Con- 
gress. 


Amount  on   Ajuraal  taw- 
hand.  <vt. 


6 

£  ! 


7 

#7,000  00 

6 

2,000  00 

6 

5,000  00 

6 

21,000  00 

6 

1.000  00 

6 

7,000  00 

6 

12,000  00 

6 

51,854  28 

6 

166,640r52 

5 

31,200  00 

6 

10,800  00 

6 

6  57 

$8,000  00 


6 

6 

6 

5i 

6 

6 

6 

6 


315,501  37 


6  , 
6 
6 
6 


6 


6 


5  !. 

6 

5 

6 

6 

6 


7,000  00 


1 

•      122.22336 
60.218  20 

It  ran 

1611« 

82.*  441  46 

4.<H*.  • 

7,000  00 
2.000  00 
5.000  00 

13,000  no 

1,000  00 

Id'  •! 
•«>  m 

12.000  00 
51,854  28 

166.640  52 

31,200  00 

10,t«0  00 

6  57 

3.111  -St 
64-  •» 

15. 000  00  '      300. 501  37 


n. 


90.000  00 

14.  499  74 
616,000  00 

66.666  661 
100.000  00 

61.000  00 
131.618  07 
104. 100  00 


a.  a«'  •• 


1.183,  8j*4  47  j  TU.J3J«* 


li9>i 


5^009  00 

600  00 

24,700  00 

1.862  38 


3on  m 

1.4-i  • 

III  :4 


32.162  38 


M»»*4 


2,000  00 

450.000  00 

2,000  00 

454,000  00 


1»M 
13' JB 


*:.24^  • 


19.000  00 

32,000  00 

1,427  90 

' 

52,427  20 

1, 14I'  "^ 


3.H5  0 


1.000  00 

3n  («* 

28,000  00  1 

l.«H»* 

90.000  00 

1.W'*- 

3,500  00 

<lll  !■• 

28,500  00 

l.Tl«n- 

41,  eOO  00 

2.3ft*  w» 

-I-- 


122,800  00 


7.  I>  » 
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B. — Statement  of  stock  aocounty  ^e, — Continued. 


Stocks. 

Per 
cent 

Original  am*t. 

Amount   ab- 
stracted and 
not  provided 
for  oy  Con- 
gress. 

Amount  on 
hand. 

Annual  inter- 
est.  . 

DBLAWARE  OBNEBAL  FUND. 

StatA  of  Florifla    ...,--,,-  ^ .,  -  -  ^  --,,,, . 

7 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 

6 

6 

7 
7 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 

6 
6 
6 

6 
6 

7 
7 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 

5 
6 
5 
6 

6 
5 
6 
6 
6 

953,000  00 

2, 000  CO 

8.000  00 

100,000  00 

210,  300  00 

49,283  90 

26,400  00 

13,710  00 

(>M>nria ..- 

120  00 

Missouri  

480  00 

Xorth  Csrolina    

6,000  00 

TniUM!  States  loan  of  1862      

12,  G18  00 

rDltHl  States  issue  to  Union  Pacific 

2,957  03 

railroad  (eastern  division.) 
UoitiMi  SUtes  reg.  act,  March  3, 1865. . . 

1,584  00 

448,  963  90 

27,469  03 

DBLAWABB  SCHOOL  FUND. 
TnitH  Statf^ft  IfMui  of  IfWf} 

11,000  00 

660  00 

10WA8. 

s^tate  of  Florifla 

• 

• 

22.000  00 
17,600  00 

9.000  00 
21, 000  00 

3,000  00 
12,500  00 

7,000  00 

1,540  00 

1,232  00 

Lionisiana 

540  00 

North  Carolina 

1,260  00 

Snntli  /^ATftlinA.         . 

180  OO 

Tnited  States  loan  of  1862 

750  OO 

rnit«d  SUtes  reg.  act,  March  3, 1865. . . 

420  00 

92, 100  00 

5,922  00 

KANSAS  SCHOOLS. 

HtatA  of  Missoori 

2,  GOO  00 

8.  lOU  00 

14,  430  IG 

120  00 

Tnited  States  loan  of  1862 

486  00 

ruited  States  reg.  act,  March  3, 1665. . . 

865  81 

24.  530  16 

1.471  81 

OSAGE  BCHOOLB. 

State  of  Missonri 

7,000  CO 
34,000  00 

420  00 

rnited  States  loan  of  1863 

2,040  00 

41.000  00 

2,460  00 

KAKKASKIAS,  PKORIAS,  WBAS,  AMD  PIAK- 
KBSHAWS. 

SUte  of  Florida 

37,000  00 
28.  500  00 
15,  OiH)  00 
43.000  00 

3,000  00 
400  00 

9,000  00 

6.800  00 
17.  400  00 

2,903  85 

2,590  00 

Kansas 

1,995  00 

TiOnisiana 

900  00 

Xorth  Carolina 

2,580  00 

Soath  Carolina 

180  00 

rnited  States  loan  of  1862 

24  00 

Initt^  States  loan  of  1864  (coupon) .... 
VnitMl  SUtes  reg.  act,  March  3, 1865. . . 
rnitetl  SUte«  reg.  act,  March  3, 1885. . . 
Vnitod  SUtea  r«g.  loan  of  1867 

540  00 

408  00 

1,  044  00 

174  23 

163, 003  85 

10,  4a5  23 

MXXOJIOXBSB. 

Stst4>of  Kentacky 

77.  COO  00 

9.000  00 

19,000  00 

57.000  00 

3,850  00 

Missoari 

510  00 

Tennessee 

030  00 

Tnited  SUtea  loan  of  1869 

3, 420  00 

162.000  00 

8,760  00 

OTFAWAB  AHD  CH1PPRWA& 

State  of  Missonri 

10.000  00 
1,000  00 
3,000  00 
6, 300  00 
2,000  00 

600  00 

Tennessee 

50  00 

Virginia  (C.  &  O.  C.  Co.) 

I  Dited  Sutes  loan  of  1862 

180  00 

378  00 

TnitPd  SUtea  leg.  act,  June  30, 1864  . .. 

120  00 

22,300  00 

1.328  00 

940 
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B. — Statement  of  stock  acconnt,  ij-c. — Continued. 


Stocks. 

Per 
cent. 

5 

Original  am't. 

1 
Amount  ah^ 
stnictedand    j^^^^^^  ^ 

snrcon^    ^^ 

gress. 

Annnal  loter- 
eut 

POTTAWATOillES.  EDUCATION. 

State  of  Indiana 

$67,000  00 

5,000  00 

94. 100  00 

13  3:^*  IV 

Miammri 

6 

3iiii  m 

Unite<l  States  loan  of  1862 

6 

6 
5 

5  6M)<D 

166. 100  00 

9.  ^  Cil 

1 

rOTT  AW  ATOMIES,  UILLS. 

United  States  loan  of  1862 

50,100  00 

1 

BENECA8. 

state  of  Kentucky 

5.000  00 

oyil! 



■ 

SEXECAB  AND  SHAWNEES. 

State  of  Kontncky 

5 
6 
6 
5 
6 

5,000  00 
3,000  00 

•IV  14 

Missouri 

iKiia 

I'nited  StateH  loan  of  1 P62 

"•••••••••••"• 

400  00 
1,000  OO 

•J^  i« 

United  StatcH  loan  of  10.408 

U)vO 

United  States  i-eg.  act,  March  3, 1865. . . 

•*-•*••••«•«. 

6,761  U 

*£)(>: 

16,161  12 

ftObT 

6 
6 
6 

6 

STOCKBIUDOBS  AND  MUNSEES. 

United  States  loan  of  1862 

6.000  00 

960  90 

8AC8  AND  FOXKft  OF  MISSOURI. 

United  States  reg.  act,  March  3, 1863. . . 

1 

7,000  00 

tmoo 

TONAWAKDA  BAND  OF  SENEGAS. 

United  States  loan  of  1862  . . .« 

1 

■  -             '     ■  1 

1 

86.950  00 

5.«17» 

• 

OlTAWAfl  OF  BLANCIIARD'B  FOBK  AND 
ROCIIB  DB  BOBUF. 

United  States  reg.  act,  March  3, 1865  . . . 

12,350  00 

-41  » 

1 

- 
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C. — Statement  of  8iock4i  held  hy  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  trust  for  various  Indian  tribes^ 
•howtiug  the  amount  now  on  hand;  also  amount  of  abstracted  bonds  for  which  Congress  has 
made  no  appropriation. 


Stocks. 


Per 
cent. 


State  of  Arkansas 

Florida 

f}<»orf?ia ■- 

Indiana 

Xanaas 

Kentucky 

I^>uisiana 

Ikf  arj'land 

MiiuMinri 

Xorth  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Teiui«'8m>o 

Tenncsseo 

Tennessee 

"Viririnia 

Fnitea  States  loan  of  iSGi 

T'nited  StateM  loan  of  10.  408 

I'nite«l  States  loan  of  lri«4,  (conpon) 

T'nited  States  rejf.  act,  June  30, 1864 

Vnited  States  reg.  act,  March  3, 1865.  . , 

l'nite<l  States  n-p.  loan  of  1867 

I'nited  States  issue  to  Union  Pacific  railwa}%  (eastern  division). 


6 
7 
6 
5 
7 
5 
6 
6 
6 
6 
0 
6 
5 

5i 

6 

6 

5 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 


Amoont  on 
hand. 


190.000 

132, 000 

3.500 

69,000 

46,100 

94,000 

37.000 

14,499 

105,000 

205,000 

125,000 

GIU.UOO 

165,000 

66,666 

728,800 

683,550 

32,200 

9,000 

215,000 

453,800 

6,200 

280,000 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
74 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
66> 

oo' 

00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


Amonnt  of 
absti-actcd 
bonds. 


*f  1,  OOO  00 


50,000)  0 
21,000  00 


12,000  00 


4, 177, 316  40§       84, 000  00 


*  Fitch  bond. 


I  IS  I 
S  -■<   a 


t   8 


SSSSSSSSSiSSSSSSSSSStSSSSSSSSSSSSSS   -  = 


gSSSSS»232S=SS2I«gSS282gS=I2f:£3"S2i 


il«llilMili||iilKis?iiil!iHil!|l 

jjj jjljljllilljljjj jl ijjjj j jl jjtj jj 
HiHiiHiliiilsisiiliiillHIISII!! 


is     i  :  :S     is    S    S    8    S     is    S    SS      8 

i|  i  i  i;   ia  i  I  E  g   is  I  El    I 


I  M I  il  1 1 E I  iHH  I 

jfjiyijjjjjijji  I 


I  I  i  i  i  I  I  I  H    i 


HsIH  Hii  si  I  i  i  i  si  s  s  s  i 

jjjjtj  l^ll  ji  f  J  J  J  jl  J  I  J  I 

SSSSSS    SS8S    88    8888    S8    88  88 

s;i§ii  l!§l  11  i  i  I  I  II  I  I  11 

|----|=.<  8-t-ss  s=  s  -■  3  5  «a  i  i  i  =■ 
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No.  157. 

Depabtment  of  the  Interiob, 

Office  Indian  Affairs,  November  1, 1869. 

Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  to  'submit  herewith  a  financial  report  of  sales 
of  Indian  lands  for  the  year  ending  October  31,  1869. 

In  reviewing  the  accounts  and  official  records  of  these  sales  since  the 
date  of  the  last  annual  report  of  the  Indian  Bureau,  I  have  included  not 
only  the  accounts  of  receipts  arising  from  the  sales  of  the  tnist  lands  for 
which  payment  has  been  made  through  this  office,  but  also,  so  far  as 
reported,  all  receipts  arising  from  sales  of  Indian  lands  during  the  year, 
including  interest  on  deferred  payments,  whether  payments  were  made 
directly  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  as  stipulated  by  treaty  or  con- 
tract, or  paid  through  the  office  of  a  receiver  of  public  moneys  where 
sales  have  been  under  the  direction  of  the  General  Land  Office. 

The  receipts  from  the  abov^ources  during  the  year  have  been  much 
larger  than  during  the  year  previous,  and  this  branch  of  the  Iiulian 
Office  business  has  proportionately  increased,  especially  on  account  of 
the  business  connected  with  the  sale  of  Cherokee  neutral  lands  in  Kansas. 

CHEBOKEE  NEUTRAL  LANDS. 

The  Cherokee  neutral  lands  embrace  an  area  of  nearly  eight  hundred 
thousand  acres.  * 

A  contract  for  the  sale  of  the  greater  portion  of  this  land  was  originally 
made  with  the  American  Emigrant  Company,  under  the  provisions  of 
a  treaty  ratified,  with  amendments,  July  27,  1865. 

Under  the  provisions  of  a  supplemental  article  to  said  treaty,  ratified 
June  6,  1868,  the  above  named  company  assigned  to  James  F.  Joy  all 
their  rights  or  interest  in  s<aid  land  acquired  under  their  contract. 

The  area  of  unoccupied  land  sold  to  Mr.  Joy,  at  one  dollar  per  acre,  is 
&40,199.69  acres. 

There  had  l)een  paid  on  the  same,  prior  to  November  1, 1868 . .     $150, 000 
Amount  received  since  that  date 75, 000 

Whole  amount  received  on  sale  of  unoccupied  land  to  Novem- 
ber 1, 1869 ^ 225, 000 


Article  seventeenth  of  the  treaty  with  the  Cherokees,  ratified  with 
amendments  July  27, 1865,  provides  that  each  actual  settler  on  the  Chero- 
kee neutral  lands,  at  the  date  of  the  ratification  of  said  treaty,  entitled  to 
pre-emption  under  the  pre-emption  laws  of  the  United  States,  shall  have 
the  right  to  prove  up  his  claim,  upon  proper  affidavits,  to  a  tract  not  ex- 
ceeding one  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  and  be  entitled  to  a  patent  therefor, 
ni)on  payment  of  the  value  thereof,  as  appraised  by  the  commissioners 
appointed  for  that  purpose. 
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The  appraising  commissioners  gave  the  area  and  valuation  of  the  land 
occupied  by  pre-emption  and  $50  improvement  claimants,  under  the 
seventeenth  article,  as  follows: 


If  umber  of  acres,  pre-emption  claimants 146, 0S2. 07 

Xumbur  of  acres,  ^50  improvement  claimants 7, 291. 03 


Appraiaed  valuation,  pre-emption  claimants $280, 076  55} 

Api>raii!tefl  valuation,  foO  improvement  claimants 14, 634  36| 


The  appraisements  having  since  been  approved  by  tbo  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  and  parties  entitled  to  pre-empt  notified  of  tbcir  right  to 
purchase  at  the  appraised  value,  payments  were  commenced  b^^  said 
claimants  in  September  last. 

Number  of  acres  of  samo  paid  for  during  the  months  of  September  and 
October 

Amount  received  throngh  this  office  in  full  payment  for  the  same  and 
dejwsited  in  the  United  States  Treasury ^ 


Number  of  acres  remaining  unpaid  for  at  this  date 
Appraised  valuation  of  the  same 


Acres. 


153. 34a  10 


81.  442L  90 


71,90a90 


Amofuit 


lanTioft 


ix.os:  >»t 


i.>.  «u  M. 


As  there  has  been  no  extension  of  the  time  for  payment  to  be  made 
by  these  claimants,  it  is  expected  that  the  office  will  soon  receive  pay 
ment  from  settlers  claiming  the  balance  of  said  land  in  accordance  with 
the  notifications  sent  to  them.  » 

PAYMENT   OF  CHEROKEE  NATIONAL   WARRANTS  UNDER  23D  ARTICLE, 

TREATY   OF   JULY   19,    1866. 

Tlie  i)ayment  of  these  warrants  representing  the  ontstanding  indebtwl 
ness  of  the  Cherokee  nation,  caused  by  the  suspension  of  the  i^ayinent 
of  their  annuities,  was  commenced  March  7,  1867,  and  etmtinued  at  the 
request  and  approval  of  the  Cherokee  national  council,  or  by  delegate:* 
duly  authorized  by  it. 

The  amount  of  said  warrants  paid  by  late  Secretary  Brown- 
ing, subsequent  to  March  7, 1867,  was ^94,  f^^  CA 

Amount  paid  by  Hon.  J.  D.  Cox,  Secretary,  trustee,  &c 25, 5,37  21 


Total  amount  expended  in  payment  of  warrants 


120, 41*2  ST 


The  sources  from  which  the  frinds  were  derived  for  the  payment  of 
these  warrants,  are  as  follows: 

From  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  bonds  held  in  trust  for 
their  benefit ., $108,566  51 

From  the  head  of  appropriation  "Fulfilling  treaty  with 
Cherokees  proceeds  of  lands'' •. 11, 856  36 

120, 422  S: 


SALE  OP  CHEROKEE  LANDS  TO  DELAWARES, 

The  15th  article  of  a  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  theChal)- 
kee  nation,  ratified  August  11,  1866,  provided  certain  conditions  <>r 
tenns,  upon  which  friendly  Indians  might  be  settled  ui)on  nnoccnpiwl 
lands  in  the  Cherokee  country  east  of  the  line  of  96<^  of  west  longitude. 
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•  the  price  to  be  jagreed  upon  between  said  tribes,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

And  a  treaty  having:  been  made  with  the  Delaware  tribe,  ratified 
Aujfiist  10, 18G6,  providing  for  their  removal  to  certain  lands  to  be  ceded 
to  the  United  States  by  the  Cherokees,  which  was  not  ceded  to  the 
United  States,  an  agreement  was  mfede  between  the  Cherokee  and  Dela- 
ware Indians  on  the  8th  of  April,  1867,  which  has  since  been  approved 
by  the  President,  by  which  the  Cherokees  sold  157,600  acres  to  the  said 
Delawares  at  one  dollar  i)er  acre,  in  i)ayment  for  which  the  Delawarest 
tnuisferred  to  the  Cherokees  certain  bonds  held  in  trust  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  said  Delawares  becoming  a  part  of  the  Cherokee 
nation,  and  by  other  terms  of  the  contract  transferring  their  pro  rata 
shares  of  certain  other  stocks  held  in  trust  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  to  the  credit  of  the  Cherokee  nation. 
See  report  of  changes  in  Indian  trust  fund  of  this  date. 

SACS   AND  FOXES  OF  THE  anSSlSSIPPI  LAND  ACCOUNT. 

The  11th  article  of  the  treaty  made  with  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  of  the 
3fisMi88ippi,  February  18,  1867,  which  was  ratified  with  amendraents  by 
tlie  Senate,  July  li5,  1868,  provides  that  Pash-e-ca-cah,  or  Amelia  Mit- 
chell, sIihII  be  allowed  to  select  a  half  section  of  land  including  the  housef 
in  which  she  lives,  &c. 

This  selection  \ras  i)aid  for  on  the  19th  of  February,  1869,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  said  article  of  the  treaty,  at  one  dollar  i>er 
acre. 

The  amount  received  in  payment  for  the  above  selection  is. . .     $320  00 
And  the  amount  since   received  from  John  K.  liankin  for 
ei^bt  acres,  at  $2  50  i)er  acre,  as  provided  by  an  amendment 
to  the  13th  article  of  same  treaty ' 20  00 

Making  the  sum  of 340  00 


Which  amount  ha«  been  deposited  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  to  be  carrie<l  to  the  proper  head  of  ai)propriation. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  3d  article  of  the  treaty  rati- 
fied July  2i>,  1868,  Congress,  by  an  act  approved  April  10,  1860,  made 
an  appropriation  of  $147,393  32  to  i)ay  to  said  Indians,  parties  to  this" 
treaty,  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  i)er  acre  for  147,393^'^^  acres  of  land, 
'heing  the  residue  of  157,000  acres  ceded  to  the  United  States  after 
<hMhicling  the  amount  of  land  set  apart  for  individuals.) 

By  the  same  article,  provision  was  made  to  pay  the  outstanding 
indebtedness  of  the  tribe,  represented  by  scrij)  or  certificates  of  indebt- 
edness, issued  under  the  authority  of  previous  treaties,  and  the  interest 
tliereon,  from  the  proceeds  of  the  land  ceded  to  the  United  States  bj* 
this  treaty. 

The  principal  of  the  Sac  and  Fox  certificates  outstanding  November 
1, 1SG8,  was  about  $27,000,  the  annual  interest  on  which  woidd  exceed 

*um. 

On  the  14th  of  June,  1869,  an  official  letter  was  addressed  to  the 
honorable  Secretary  of  the  lnt<»rior,  calling  his  attention  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  treaty  above  refeiTcd  to,  and  to  the  appropriation  subse- 
ijuently  made  by  Congress,  and  recommending  the  payment  of  the  Sac 
and  Fox  scrij)  at  the  earliest  day  practicable,  in  order  to  stop  the^ 
interest  accruing  on  the  same,  and  save  for  the  benefit  of  said  India&fir*'* 

60i 
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as  much  as  possible  of  the  sum  appropriated  to  pay  them  for  their 
land. 

The  honorable  Secretary  approving  your  views  on  the  subject,  holders 
of  Sac  and  Fox  scrip  were  at  once  publicly  notified  that  the  department 
was  prepared  to  redeem  these  certificates,  and  that  no  interest  would 
be  allowed  on  them  subsequent  to  Aiigust  1,  18G9.  Since  the  date  of 
notification,  the  greater  portion  of  these  certificates  have  been  redeemed. 

Amount  of  principal  so  paid $23, 437  92 

Amount  of  interest  allowed 10, 486  (U 

Whole  amount  drawn  to  date  from  the  approi^riatiou  fulfill- 
ing treaty  with  Sacs  and  Foxes  of  Mississippi,  (payment 
for  lands,)  and  applied  in  payment  of  certificates  of  in- 
debtedness       33,924  86 


POTTAWATOMIE  LAND  ACCOUNT. 

On  the  3d  of  !N^ovember,  1808,  the  department  was  in  the  receipt  of 
$1,014  62  by  the  hands  of  Rev.  B.  A.  Maguire,  arising  from  the  sale  of 
1,014.G2  acres  of  Pottawatomie  land  at  one  dollar  per  aere,  to  John  F. 
Deils,  John  Shoemaker,  and  M.  Gillaud,  authorized  by  the  11th  article 
of  the  treaty  concluded  with  the  Pottawatomie  Indians  the  27tli  of 
February,  1867,  which  sum  has  been  covered  into  the  Treasury  of  tbe 
United  States  under  the  head  of  appropriation  fulfilling  treaty  with  Pot- 
tawatomies'  proceeds  of  lands. 

On  the  3d  of  September,  1869,  $20,410  20  was  received  from  the  At- 
chison, Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad  Company,  being  twelve  months 
interest  arising  from  the  sale  of  340,180.29  acres  of  unallotted  Potta- 
watomie Indian  land,  sold  to  said  company  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar 
per  acre,  for  which  certfflcates  of  purchase  have  been  issued  under  au- 
thority of  an  amendment  to  the  2d  article  of  the  treaty  eonclude<l  with 
the  Pottawatomies  on  the  27th  of  February,  1867,  which  provides  that 
the  whole  piu'chase  money  must  be  paid  over  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  in  trust  for  said  Indians  within  a  period  of  five  years,  with  six 
per  cent,  interest  on  the  deferred  payments. 

The  amount  received  from  said  cd5ni)any  has  been  dei>osited  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  be  carried  to  the  proper  head  of  ap- 
propriation. 

CHIPPEWA  AND  MUNSEE  LAND  ACCOUNT. 

The  disposal  of  the  Chippewa  and  Munsee  Indian  land  was  provided 
for  by  the  2d  article  of  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
Swan  Creek  and  Black  River  Chippewas,  and  the  Munsee  or  Christian 
Indians,  concluded  July  16,  1859.    (Statutes  at  Large,  vol.  12,  p.  11(0.) 

The  sale  of  a  portion  of  this  land  occurred  on  the  24tli  of  3Iarfh, 
1866,  a  statement  of  wl^ich  account  has  been  made  jn  former  annual  Re- 
ports. 

The  number  of  acres  remaining  unsold  at  present  date  is  2,815.84. 

KASKASKIAS,  PEOBIAS,  WEAS  AND  PIANKESHAWS. 

By  the  2d  article  of  a  treaty  made  with  these  confederate  tribes  on 
the  30th  of  May,  1854,  (Statutes  at  Large,  vol.  10,  p.  1082,)  they  celled 
to  the  United  States  the  lands  assigned  to  them  by  the  4th  article  of 
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the  treaty  of  October  27,  and  the  2d  article  of  the  treaty  of  October  29, 
LS32,  excepting  and  reserving  a  quantity  of  land  equal  to  one  hundred 
and  sixty  acres  for  each  soul  in  said  united  tribe ;  also  ten  sections  ad- 
ditional to  be  held  as  the  common  property  of  the  tribe. 

By  the  13th  article  of  the  same  to*eaty  it  was  stipulated  that  in  case 
any  omission  was  made  in  the  schedule  annexed  to  said  treaty  in  allot- 
ting one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  to  all  persons  and  families,  that  such 
persons  or  families  should  select  from  the  ten  sections  reserved  as  com- 
mon property  the  quantity  due,  J^nd  the  residue  of  said  ten  sections 
might  thereafter  be  sold  by  the  chiefs,  under  the  approval  of  the  Presi- 
dent, and  the  proceeds  applied  for  the  benefit  of  said  Indians. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  13th  article,  allotments  were  made  in 
ISW,  from  the  lands  reserved  in  common,  of  321.55  acres,  leaving  a  bal- 
ance of  6,074.43  acres,  of  which  the  chiefs  subsequently  contracted  to 
sell  to  actual  settlers  5,312.82  acres,  which  sale  was  confirmed  by  the 
2l8t  article  of  treaty  of  February  23, 1867,  ratified  by  the  President 
a*tober  14, 1868. 

The  avails  of  these  sales  sanctioned  by  the  chiefs,  so  far  as  paid  prior 
to  November  1, 1868,  including  interest  on  deferred  payments,  amounted 
to  822,338  14. 

Schedule  B,  treaty  of  Febnmry  23,  1867,  naming  the  settlers  to  whom 
said  lands  were  sold,  contains  the  name  of  William  Smith,  a  settler  hav- 
ing a  half  breed  wife  and  children.  Also  the  names  of  three  half  breed 
Indians,  Ambrose  Shields,  Edward  Dagenett,  and  Anthony  Cott. 

The  treaty  provided  in  the  case  of  Smith  that  he  should  take  one 
hundred  and  twenty  acres  in  full  of  the  interest  of  his  family  in  the  net 
proceeds  of  the  rcvserve,  and  that  he  should  pay  $160  besides,  and  that 
Shields,  Cott,  and  Dagenett  should  take  their  respective  tracts  at  the 
price  stated,  in  lieu  of  a  like  sum  of  the  shares  of  themselves  and  fami- 
lies in  the  net  proceeds  of  the  reserve ;  providecfthat  should  the  shares 
of  either  family  in  the  net  proceeds  of  the  reserve  be  less  than  the  price 
a^Tved  upon  for  the  land  taken  by  the  head  of  such  family,  then  the 
delicit  to  be  paid  in  money,  as  by  other  settlers. 

In  the  case  of  Anthony  Cott  it  was  found  that  the  distributive 
shares  of  his  familyproved  insu|&cient  to  pay  for  his  tract, 
and  he  transmitted  the  deficit  to  This  office  July  26, 1869. ...     $29  12 

Jacob  Sims  having  failed  to  pay  for  the  160  acres  embraced  in 
the  schedule  of  land  sold  to  him  by  the  sanction  ^f  the  chiefs 
it  was  subsequently  resold  by  said  chiefs  to  Charles  Sims  for.     480  00 

Two  other  tracts,  one  of  40  and  another  of  41y%"^  acres,  which 
remained  unsold  at  the  date  of  the  ratification  of  said  treaty 
in  1868,  have  also  been  sold  by  said  chiefs  to  Andrew  J.  Sin- 
clair and  Charles  Sims  for 243  22 

The  last  sales  have  since  been  approved  by  the  President  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  the  13th  article  of  the  treaty 
made  with  said  Indians  May  30, 1854. 

Total  receipts  on  this  account  for  the  year  ending  October  31, 
1869 752  34 


This  sum  has  been  deposited  in  the  United  States  Treasury  to  be 
carried  to  the  proper  head  of  appropriation. 
The  report  of  1868  erroneously  gave  the  number  of  acres  not 

disposed  of  at  that  date  at 761. 61 
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It  has  since  been  ascertained  by  examination  of  schedules  and 
reports  of  Superintendent  Murphy,  received  in  1867,  that 
William  Smith,  above  mentioned,  has  paid  the  amount  sx>ecified 
for  his  allotment,  which  sum  was  embraced  in  remittances  by 
Superintendent  Murphy  the  same  year. 

Deducting  the  number  of  acres  allotted  to  Smith 120. 00 

And  we  have  the  number  of  acres  which  should  have  been  stated .    641. 61 


Which  is  disposed  of  as  follows : 

Number  of  acres  to  Anthony  Cott,  (distributive  share  proceeds) .    160. 00 

Kumber  of  acres  to  Ambrose  Shields,  (distributive  share  pro- 
ceeds)    160.00 

Number  of  acres  to  Edward  Dagenett,  (distributive  share  pro- 
ceeds)       80.00 

Number  of  acres  to  Charles  Sims,  (see  report  to  Secretary  Inte- 
rior of  June  29, 1869) 201. 61 

Number  of  acres  to  Andrew  J.  Sinclair,  (see  report  to  Secretary 

Interior  of  June  29, 1869) 40, 00 

641.61 

WINNEBAGO  LAND  ACCOUNT. 

The  2d  article  of  the  treaty  of  April  15, 1859,  (Statutes  at  Large,  vol.12, 
page  1101,)  provided  for  the  sale  of  that  portion  of  the  Winnebago  ivs- 
ervation  not  stipulated  to  be  retained  and  divided,  as  aforesaid,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  by  sealed  proposals  to  the 
highest  bidder  for  cash. 

A  provision  was  alsomade  -in  same  article  providing  that  if,  after 
assigning  to  all  the  members  of  the  tribe  entitled  thereto  their  propor- 
tion of  land  in  severalty,  there  should  remain  a  suri)lus  of  reserved 
land,  it  should  also  be  disposed  of  for  their  benefit. 

This  treaty  was  not  ratified  until  March  1, 1861,  nor  were  their  allot- 
ments in  severalty  made  until  October  of  the  same  year. 

The  Indian  massacre  occurring  ii^Minnesota  in  1862,  and  the  people 
of  that  State  demanding  the  removal  of  all  Indians  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  State,  Congress,  by  an  act  approved  February  21, 1863,  pro\ide<l 
for  the  removal  of  the  Winnebago  Indians,  and  for  the  sale  of  their 
reservation  in  Minnesota  for  their  benefit. 

Sections  two  and  three  of  said  act  provided  for  the  sale  to  pre-emp- 
tion settlers,  under  the  direction  of  the  General  Land  Office,  of  tbt^ 
lands  allotted  to  the  Indians  as  pro\ided  by  the  treaty  above  refenvl 
to,  at  the  appraised  value  of  said  allotments  and  improvements. 

Section  four  made  additional  provisions  for  the  sale  of  the  trust  lands 
defined  by  treaty  of  April  15,  1859,  and  the  disposition  of  the  proceeil^ 
thereof. 

The  sale  of  the  trust  lands  was  commenced  in  July,  1863.  Sales  also 
occurred  under  the  direction  of  the  Indian  Bureau  in  1864, 1865,  1866. 
and  1867. 

A  i)ortion  of  the  proceeds  of  the  last  sale  having  been  received  sim>? 
the  date  of  the  last  report  of  the  Indian  Bureau,  I  have  deemed  it  ad- 
visable to  make  the  foregoing  statements  in  relation  to  the  sale  of  this 
class  of  land,  and  also  to  add  the  following  summary  account  of  the 
entire  sale  of  March  15,  1867. 

Twenty-nine  thousand  six  hundred  and  twenty-nine  and  forty-hun- 


X 
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clredths  acres  wore  awarded  to  bidders,  and  payment  received  for 
16,144.69  acres  prior  to  November  1,  1867. 

Number  of  acres  on  which  final  payment  was  made  during  the  year 
ending  November  1, 1868,  10,938.24. 

imount  received  in  payment  of  16,144.69  acres,  paid  for 
during  the  year  ending  November  1,  1867 $40,076  52 

rVvails  of  10,938.24  acres,  for  which  final  payment  was 
made  during  the  year  ending  November  1, 1868 22,252  39 

The  number  of  acres  for  which  final  payment  has  been 
made  during  the  year  ending  November  1, 1869,  is  2,070, 
the  avails  of  which  amount  to , 3,887  52 

Which  has  been  covered  into  the  United  States  treasury, 
under  the  head  of  "  fulfilling  treaty  with  Winnebagoes, 
proceeds  of  lands." 

Whole  amount  received  to  November  1, 1869,  in  payment 
for  29,152.93  acres,  Winnebago  trust  lands  sale,  March 

15, 1867 66,216  43 

•  ■■~—     — - 

Number  of  acres  subject  to  sale  November  1,  1869 4,146.43 

The  Winnebago  certificates  of  indebtedness  outstanding 
November  1,  1868,  exclusive  of  interest  due  on  same, 

amounted  to ^ $2, 558  15 

Amount  of  principal  since  paid $673  65  673  65 

Amount  of  interest  paid  on  same 264  60 

Amount  paid  for  certificates  and  interest 938  25 

Amount  of  unredeemed  principal A 1, 884  50 

The  sale  of  Winnebago  land  authorized  to  be  sold  by  the  2d  and  3d 
sections  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  February  21,  1863,  which  is 
referred  to  in  the  above  remarks  relative  to  sale  of  Winnebago  lands, 
has  been  continued  during  the  past  year  under  the  direction  of  the  Gen- 
eral Land  Oflice.  *  * 

Number  of  acres  so  disposed  of  between  the  1st  October,  1868, 

and  the  30tli  September,  1869,  is  stated  at 1, 881. 15 

And  the  receipts  for  the  same  given  at $4, 482  69 

SIOUX  RESERVATION  IN  MINNESOTA. 

Sales  made  by  the  direction  of  the  General  Land  Office,  under  author- 
ity of  an  act  of  Congress  approved  March  3, 1863,  (see  Statutes  at  Large, 
vol.  12,  page  819:) 

Number  of  acres  sold  between  October  1, 1868,  and  Septem- 
ber 30, 1869. . . .  ^ 63, 693.  43 

Avails  of  same $88, 239  55 

The  avails  of  these  lands,  by  provision  of  the  law  of  Congress  above 
referred  to,  are  to  be  used,  under  the  direction  of  this  department,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Sioux  Indians  upon  their  new  reservation. 

OTTAWA  INDIAN   RESERVATION. 

Sale  of  this  land  commenced  in  June,  1864,  under  the  supervision  of 
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Special  Agent  C.  C.  Hutchinson,  as  authorized  by  the  9th  article  of  thf 
treaty  concluded  with  the  Ottawas  of  Blanchard's  Fork  and  lioche  Jf 
Boeuf,  June  24, 1862. 

Avails  of  the  same  received  by  ^icent  Hutchinson  as  partial 

payments  prior  to  April  1, 1867. $4o, 022  1« 

Amount  received  by  Agent  Wiley  as  final  payments  in  1868      6, 018  h 

Total  received  by  agents 51,  GIO  2^ 

Amount  transmitted  to  the  department  by  Agent 

Wiley  in  February,  1868 $6, 618  18 

Amount  transmitted  to  the  department  by  C.  C, 

Hutchinson  for  payments  received  by  him 14, 418  16 

Total  receipts  through  the  above  sources  and  de- 
posited in  the  United  States  treasury 21, 036  34    21, 036  'M 

Amount  still  due  from  Agent  Hutchinson 30, 603  W 


From  copies  of  letters  addressed  by  the  honorable  Secretary  of  tlit- 
Interior  to  the  United  States  district  attorney  at  Atchison,  Kansas  it 
appears  that  a  jirosecution  was  directed  against  said  C.  C.  Hutcbinsm 
and  sureties,  for  the  recovery  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  proceeds  ot 
said  land,  which  he  has  neglected  to  properly  account  for  in  aocordaoiT 
with  the  i)rovisions  of  his  bond. 

The  balance  of  the  Ottawa  reservation  was  sold  to  the  trustees  of  the 
Ottawa  University,  they  having  filed  a  bond  December  3, 1807,  for  thf 
payment  of  the  appraised  value  of  said  land.  By  article  20  of  the  treaty 
concluded  with  the  Senecas,  Shawnees,  Quapaws,  Peorias,  Ottawas,and 
other  tribes,  February  23,  1867,  ratified  October  14,  1868,  it  is  furthtr 
agreed  "  that  the  remaining  unsold  portion  of  trust  lauds  of  the  Ottawas. 
amounting  to  7,221^^0.  acres,  shall  be  sold  to  the  trustees  of  the  Ottawa 
University,  to  be  disposed  of  for  the  benefit  of  said  institution  at  the 
appraised  value  thereof,  and  that  the  said  trustees  shall  have  until  July 
16^  1869,  to  dispose  of  the  same  and  pay  to  the  government  the  value  of 
said  lands,''  &c. 

Although  the  time  for  payment  to  be  made  by  said  trustees  has  ex 
pired,  no  funds  have  been  received  from  them  on  this  account  at  the 
date  of  this  report. 

OSAGE  INDIAN  LANDS. 

Sold  under  the  direction  of  the  General  Land  OflBce,  as  pro\ided  by 
the  first  article  of  the  treaty  concluded  September  29,  1865. 

Amount  of  receipts  through  the  receiver  of  public  moneys  at 
Humboldt,  Kansas,  on  the  28th  of  May,  1868 $27,027  9S 

Amount  of  receipts  through  the  same  source: 

January  20,  1869 $202  13 

September  17,  1869 9, 036  28 

October  6,  1869 10, 677  88 

October  18,  1869 6,542  49 

Amount  of  receipts  since  November  1, 1868  ...     26, 458  78    26, 458  7^ 

Total  receipts  reported  to  date 53, 48(5  76 
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The  treaty  provides  for  the  disposition  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale 
under  the  first  article  as  follows: 

"After  reiaibursing  the  United  States  the  cost  of  said  survey  and  sale, 
and  the  sura  of  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  be  placed  to  the  credit 
of  said  Indians,  ^e  remaining  proceeds  of  sales  shall  be  placed  in  the 
treasury  of  the  United  States  to  the  credit  of  the  civilization  fund,  to  be 
used  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  the  educa- 
tion and  civilization  of  Indian  tribes  residing  within  the  limits  of  the 
United  States.'^ 

« 

OSAGE  INDIAN  LANDS. 

Sold  under  the  direction  of  the  General  Land  Office,  as  provided  by 
the  second  article  of  the  treaty  of  September  29, 1865. 

Amount  of  receipts  through  the  receiver  of  public  moneys  at 

Humboldt,  Kansas,  on  the  28th  of  May,  1868 $28, 000  65 

Amount  of  receipts  tiirough  the  same  source: 

•  January  20, 1869 $550  00 

September  17,  1869 1, 782  75 

October  6,  1869 1, 015  70 

October  18, 1869 1, 600  00 


« 


Amount  of  rexjeipts  since  November  1, 1868 ...      4, 948  45      4, 948  45 
Total  receipts  reported  to  date 32, 949  10 


• 


These  receipts  were  for  land  ceded  in  trust  to  the  United  States  and 
to  be  sold  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  proceeds  of  such  sales  as  they  accrue,  after  deducting  all  expenses 
incident  to  the  proper  execution  of  the  trust,  to  be  deposited  in  the 
treasury  of  the  United  States  to  the  credit  of  said  tribe;  and  the  interest 
thereon  at  the  rate  of  five  per  centum  per  annum  to  be  expended  for 
their  benefit,  &c. :  ^^Providedj  That  twenty-five  per  centum  of  the  net 
proceeds,  until  the  same  amounts  to  $80,000,  shall  be  placed  to  their 
credit  as  a  school  fund«" 

SALE  OF  KICKAPOO  LANDS. 

The  fifth  article  of  the  treaty  concluded  with  the  Kickapoo  Indians  on 
the  28th  of  June,  1862,  (Statutes  at  Large,  vol.  13,  p.  623,)  pro\ides  that 
the  "Atchison  and  Pike's  Peak  Railroad  Company  shall  have  the  privi- 
lege of  buying  the  remainder  of  their  land  within  six  months  after  tlie 
tracts  herein  otherwise  disposed  of  shall  have  been  selected  and  set 
apart,  provided  said  railroad  company  purchase  the  whole  of  such  sur- 
plus lands  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  and  twenty  five  cents  per  acre." 
•  •  ♦  The  whole  amount  of  purchase  money  to  be  paid  within  six 
years  with  interest  at  six  per  centum  per  annum  on  amounts  remaining 
unpaid.  "  Said  interest  and  the  interest  due  on  the  purchase  money  after 
it  is  paid  to  the  United  States,  shall  be  held  in  trust  and  paid  to  said  In- 
dians on  the  first  day  of  April  of  each  and  every  year;  and  in  ten  years 
from  the  ratification  of  this  treaty,  there  shall  be  paid  by  the  United 
States  to  said  tribe  of  Indians  ten  thousand  dollars  as  their  first  instal- 
ment upon  the  amount  of  said  purchase  money,  and  ten  thousand  dollars 
each  and  every  year  thereafter  until  all  is  paid.'' 

A  contract  for  the  sale  of  the  above  land  to  said  company  was  made 
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Auftust  16,  18G5,  and  the  certificates  of  purchase  issued  to  the  company 
ou  January  2,  1860,  for  123,832.61  acres  of  the  Kicka[)oo  reservation. 

The  whole  sum  for  which  the  company  became  liable,  at  $1  25  per 
iM^re,  was  $154,790  76,  the  annual  interest  on  which,  at  six  per  cent,  is 
$9,287  45,  which  was  paid  in  1866,  1867,  and  1868,  and  covered  into  the 
treasury  under  the  head  of  appropriation  "  fulfilling  treaty  with  Kicka- 
poos,  proceeds  of  land." 

Amount  received  from  E.  H.  Nichols,  treasurer  of  Atchison  and 
Pike's  Peak  Kailroad  Company,  being  the  annual  interest  on  the  above 
sale  for  the  year  ending  August  16,  1869,  $9,287  45,  which  has  been 
transmitted  to  the  United  States  Treasury  by  certificate  of  deposit,  to 
be  carried  to  the  credit  of  the  proper  head  of  appropriation. 

SHAWNEE  SURPLUS  LANDS  IN  KANSAS. 

These  lands  are  being  disposed  of  under  the  direction  of  the  General 
Land  Office,  by  authority  of  a  resolution  of  Congress,  No.  9,  approved 
April  7,  1869. 

A  large  tract  was  set  apart  by  a  treaty  with  said  Indians,  dated  May 
10,  1854,  for  the  benefit  of  certain  absentees  of  the  tribe,  (see  Statute 
at  Large,  vol.  10,  p.  1058,)  but  which  has  been  for  several  years  pa^ 
occupied  by  white  settlers. 

This  land  was  ordered  to  be  publicly  sold  in  1863,  but  many  of  the 
settlers  being  absent  in  the  army,  the  sale  was  postponed. 

The  resolution  above  referred  to  jirovides  that  these  settlers,  subject 
to  certain  restrictions,  may  purchase  the  same  at  $2  50  lyer  acre. 

The  amoimt  of  receipts  on  account  of  these  sales,  reported  as  received 
since  November  1,  1868,  through  Joel  Huntoon,  a  receiver  of  public 
moneys,  is  $15,230  01. 

The  proceeds  of  the  sales  are  to  be  applied  as  provided  by  the  treaty 
4tf  May  10,  1854. 

LANDS  CEDED  BY  SENECAS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

By  reference  to  the  first  article  of  a  treaty  concluded  with  the  Se^iecas, 
mixed  Senecas,  Shawnees,  Quapaws,  Peorias,  and  other  tribes,  Februarr 
23,  1867,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Senecas  ceded  to  the  United  States  a 
strip  of  land  on  the  north  side  of  their  reservation,  containing  20,000 
acres,  for  which  the  government  agreed  to  pay  them  $20,000  upon  the 
ratification  of  said  treat3\ 

By  the  second  article  of  the  same  treaty  the  Senecas  confederated 
with  the  Shawnees,  and,  owning  an  undi\ided  half  of  a  reservation  in 
the  Indian  country,  immediately  north  of  the  Seneca  reservation  men- 
tioned in  the  preceding  article,  ceded  to  the  United  States  the  north 
half  of  the  reservation  heretofore  undiWded,  estimated  to  contain  about 
30,000  acres,  for  which  tract  of  land  the  United  States  agreed  to  pay 
the  sum  of  $24,000. 

The  treaty  containing  the  above  articles  of  agreement  was  ratified 
October  14,  1868,  and  Congress,  by  an  act  approved  April  10,  1869,  ajp- 
propriated  the  sum  of  $20,000  to  pay  for  the  land  ceded  by  the  provis- 
ions of  the  first  article,  and  also  the  sum  of  $24,000  to  pay  for  the  land 
/ceded  by  the  provisions  of  the  second  article  of  said  treaty. 

The  government  has  also  purchased  certain  lands  from  the  Shawnw* 
heretofore  confederated  with  the  Senecas,  as  provided  by  the  third 
article  of  the  treaty  above  mentioned,  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  per 
acre,  to  be  paid  for  when  the  area  is  ascertained  by  government  saner, 
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and  also  certain  lands  from  the  Quapaws,  as  per  fourth  article  of  same 
treaty,  a  portion  of  which  is  to  be  paid  for  at  $1  25  per  acre,  and  the 
halaiice  at  $1  15  per  acre,  whenever  the  areas  are  determined  by  public 
survey. 

KANSAS  LAND  ACCOUNT. 

Anticipating  the  ratification  of  a  treaty  made  with  the  Kansas  Indians 
on  the  13th  of  February,  1867,  the  sale  of  their  trust  land  has  been 
su8i>ended  during  the  past  two  years. 

By  reference  to  the  last  annual  report  of  the  Indian  Bureau,  page 
^29,  it  will  appear  that  there  are  about  129,000  acres  of  this  land  un- 
sold, and  certificates  of  indebtedness  of  the  tribe  outstanding  amounting 
to  8118,597  12,  the  interest  on  which  is  more  than  $7,000  per  annum. 

The  treaty  of  Febi-uary  13, 1867,  having  failed  to  meet  the  approval 
of  the  Senate,  another  treaty  was  made  with  the  Kansas  Indians  on 
the  13th  of  last  March.  ♦» 

Should  this  treaty  be  ratified,  the  tribe  will  dispose  of  about  80,000 
acres  of  land,  (being  all  in  their  diminished  reserve,)  to  the  Southern 
Branch  of  the  Union  Pacific'  Railway  Company,  for  the  sum  of 
ij  120,000,  as  provided  under  the  first  article  of  the  said  treaty. 

It  is  also  stipulated  by  the  second  article  of  this  treaty  that  the  said 
railway  company  shall  have  the  right  to  purchase  all  of  the  land  unsold 
and  now  held  in  trust  for  said  Indians  under  the  fourth  article  of  the 
treaty  of  November  17, 1860,  at  87J  cents  per  acre,  and  by  the  terms  of 
]>ayment  stipulated  in  the  third  article,  over  $100,000  would  be  paid  over, 
and  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  department,  soon  after  the  promulgation 
of  the  treaty,  to  be  expended  for  the  benefit  of  the  tribe,  or  ax)plied  in 
payment  of  their  indebtedness,  represented  by  outstanding  certificates. 
It  is  highly  important  that  either  the  treaty  malie  last  March,  which 
was  approved  by  your  predecessor,  be  ratified  at  an  early  day,  or  that 
some  other  treaty  or  provision  be  made  to  enable  the  department  to 
pay  holders  of  the  Kansas  Indian  certificates  of  indebtedness  the 
amount  justly  due  on  account  of  the  same,  in  compliance  with  the 
earnest  and  repeated  requests  expressed  in  their  correspondence  with 
the  ofiice. 

In  closing  this  report,  which  1  trust  will  be  found  satisfactory,  I  sub- 
mit herewith  a  summary  schedule  or  consolidated  report  of  the  fore- 
going statements  relative  to  the  Indian  land  accounts  of  your  bureau. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

LONSVILLE  TWITCHBLL, 

Trust  Fund  Clerky  Indian  Office. 

Hon.  E.  S.  Pabkeb, 

Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs* 
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D. 

REPORT  OF  THE  HON.  VINCENT  COLYER,  UNITED  STATES  SPECIAL  INDUN 
COMAIISSIONER,  ON  THE  INDIAN  TRIBES  AND  THEIR  SURROUNDINGS  IN 
ALASKA  TERRITORY,  FROM  PERSONAL  OBSERVATION  AND  INSPECTION 
IN  ia69. 

United  States  Steamer  I^^ewbern, 

Alaska  Territoryy  November^  1869. 

Dear  Sir:  I  received  my  appointment  from  tbe  President,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  United  States  special  Indian  commissioners,  on  the 
23d  of  July,  1869,  while  you  were  absent  on  your  tour  of  inspection  to 
the  southern  Indian  territory.  I  had  already  visited  the  Indians  in 
Eastern  Kansas,  Indian  t-erritory,  Northern  Texas,  Ifew  Mexico,  jS^orth- 
eastem  Arizona  and  Southern  Colorado,  of  which  1  have  reported  to 
you.  Knowing  that  the  commission  had  arranged  to  visit  the  other 
portions  of  the  old  Territories  of  the  United  States  previous  to  my 
appointment,  and  that  Alaska  was  not  included  in  your  programme,  and 
that  there  were  reported  by  General  Halleck  to  be  over  sixty  thousand 
Indians  in  that  Territory,  I  thought  it  clearly  my  duty  to  visit  Alaska. 

As  neither  letter  nor  telegram  could  reach  you  in  time  to  secure  a 
reply  that  would  be  in  season  to  allow  me  to  accomplish  anything  after 
receiving  it,  1  had  to  leave  without  other  communication  than  simply 
notifying  you  of  my  departure  for  that  Territory. 

I  crossed  the  continent  by  the  Pacific  railroad,  and  from  San  Fran- 
cisco went  by  steamer  up  the  coast  to  the  Straits  of  St.  Juan  del  Fuca, 
and  thence  by  the  inside  passage  to  Alaska.  Our  steamer  stopped  at 
Victoria,  on  Vancouver  Island,  and  at  the  United  States  post  on  the 
island  oi  St.  Juan.  The  earnest  desire  of  the  people  of  British  Colum- 
bia for  annexation  to  the  United  States,  and  the  manifest  probability  of 
their  obtaining  their  wishes  at  an  early  day,  make  it  necessary  that  I 
should  give  some  account  of  the  Indian  tribes  of  that  Territory. 

THE    NATIVES  OF    BRITISH    COLUMBIA    AND    SOUTHEASTERN    ALASKA 
LIVINa   ON  THE  STRAITS  BETWEEN  VICTORIA  AND  SITKA. 

It  was  the  latter  part  of  August  (27th)  when  we  entered  the  Straits 
of  Fuca.  The  morning  was  clear  and  mild,  and  the  Indians  were  out  in 
their  wooden  canoes  fishing.  The  canoes  were  hewn  from  the  solid  log, 
varying  in  size  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet,  with  a  raised  prow  and  stern. 
The  men  were  dressed  like  our  fishermen,  with  the  exception  of  the  hat, 
which  was  a  broad  brim,  running  down  in  one  unbroken  convex  sweep 
from  the  flat  top  to  the  outer  rim.  It  was  decidedly  Chinese  in  its  form, 
and  was  made  either  of  carved  wood,  thin  and  in  one  piece,  or  plaited 
of  grass  and  painted.  Their  dwellings  along  shore  were  constructed  of 
split  boards  tied  together,  clapboard-fashion,  with  strips  of  sapling,  on 
upright  poles.  Both  canoes  and  dwellings  resembled  the  pictures  given 
in  Vancouvert  description  of  1749.  Some  of  their  houses  were  of  colossal 
dimensions,  one  which  I  meai^ured  being  80  feet  Avide  by  200  feet  long. 
They  are  subdivided  within  into  smaller  apartments  for  families. 

There  are  about  five  thousand  of  these  Indians  scattered  along  the 
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shores  of  these  straits  from  Yictoria  to  Portland  Channel,  the  bonndary 
Une  between  British  Colombia  and  Alaska. 

There  are  the  Nanaimos,  400;  Cape  Mudge,  100;  Nimkish,  200;  ¥ort 
Eupert,  100;  :N^ahwittis,  200;  Quatsinas,  150;  Wykenas,  100;  Bella 
Bella,  300;  Ketyagoos,  100;  JBlydahs,  a  large  tribe  extending  up  into 
Alaska,  2,000;  Kit  Kats  100;  Ket  a  Mats,  200.— (See  Appendix  A 1.) 

THE  SGEXERT  AROXJIO)  THESE  INDIAIiS. 

The  scenery  through  Johnstone  Straits,  Finley  Channel,  Hickish 
Narrows,  Frazer's  and  Mackay's  Reach,  is  like  that  of  the  highlands  on 
the  Hudson,  only  the  mountains  are  loftier  and  more  densely  wooded. 

It  is  one  continued  panorama  of  grand  and  beautifcd  pictures;  monn- 
tains  2,500  to  4,000  feet  high,  rising  directly  out  of  the  water  at  an  angle 
of  from  450  to  700 ;  covered  at  the  base  with  a  heavy  growth  of  pine, 
cedar,  and  spruce,  and  festooned  between  with  a  drapery  of  hanging 
moss.  The  highest  peaks  are  bald,  with  gigantic  masses  of  dark  dak 
and  granite  towering  up  into  the  sky,  and  crowned  with  snow;  streams 
of  water  glisten  like  lines  of  molten  silver  from  the  lofty  ravines  and 
break  into  sparkling  cascades  at  your  feet. 

The  cold  of  the  upper  air,  appropriate  to  this  latitude,  and  the  warmth 
of  the  warm  waters  from  the  Japan  Sea  current  below,  make  rapid  con- 
densation, so  that  cloud  and  sunshine  alternate.  At  one  hour  fogs  and 
heavy  clouds  draggle  their  dreary  mists  over  the  gloomy  abysses,  and  at 
another  the  sun  breaks  through,  warm  and  golden,  lighting  up  the  quiet 
stream,  wooded  hillside  and  snow-capped  peaks  with  life  and  beauty. 
The  retifeating  clouds,  filled  with  the  iris  of  the  rainbow ;  the  wild  moun- 
tain sheep,  grazing  on  his  elevated  pastures;  the  eagle  sweeping  dovn 
upon  the  leaping  salmon;  and  the  Indian  quietly  cooking  his  evening 
meal,  complete  the  picture. 

THE  INDIANS  OF  ALASKA*— TONGAS. 

The  first  place  at  which  we  stopped  in  the  Territory  of  Alaska  was 
Tongas,  an  old  Indian  village,  near  which  the  United  States  govern- 
ment has  built  a  new  post.  It  is  located  on  one  of  the  islands  on  tie 
coast,  near  Portland  Channel,  the  boundary  line  of  British  Colambia, 
being  the  first  practicable  harbor  found  on  this  lower  extremity  of 
Alaska. 

INDIAN  HOUSES  AT  TONGAS. 

I  regret  that  we  cannot  engrave  the  picture  of  this  Indian  village  at 
Tongas.  Tlie  village  contains  about  sixteen  houses,  which  are  well 
built  of  hewn  plank,  one  story  high,  and  have  both  doors  and  windows, 
the  latter  of  glass,  the  sashes  and  glass  for  which  are  obtained  from 
white  people  trading  on  the  coast.  The  houses  are  about  40  by  50  fe^i 
square,  and  each  house  is  subdivided  within  into  smaller  apartments 
resembling  ship's  cabins.t 

*  See  Appendix  A. 

t  ThcBe  interior  apartments  were,  doubtless,  copied  by  the  Indians  from  ship's  csHbs, 
as  these  were  the  kind  of  habitations  mostly  seen  by  the  natives  on  board  the  ship 
so  frequently  visiting  their  coast.  By  the  way,  this  iUostrates  quite  remarkaWr  tk 
ability  of  these  Indians  to  improve,  and  the  quickness  and  skiU  at  imitation ;  anu  tbe 
map^  drawn  fix)m  memory  only,  by  the  old  gentleman,  Mr,  Ebbitts,  chief  of  the  Tongft 
particularly  illustrates  it,  marked  in  red  on  back,  No.  6.  In  pictures  Noe.  3  and  4,  y* 
win  see  interior  views  of  their  houses. 
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These  cabins,  or  private  sleeping  rooms  of  one  family,  are  seen  in 
Sketch  No.  4,  built  on  raised  platform.  They  are  as  neatly  finished  as 
most  whaling  ships'  cabins,  and  have  bunks,  or  places  for  beds,  built 
on  the  inside  around  the  sides.  They  vary  in  size,  being  usually  about 
10  by  20  feet,  with  ceilings  seven  feet  high. 

Some  of  the  young  men  are  quite  skillful  mechanics,  handling  carpen- 
ters' tools  with  facility,  and  if  you  will  closely  examine  the  sketch  you 
will  see  that  there  is  a  floor  and  raised  platform  of  boards  neatly  'fas- 
tened together,  below  the  private  cabins  or  rooms  spoken  of,  so  that  the 
amount  of  carpenter  work  about  one  of  these  houses  is  considerable. 
.  They  have  a  large  opening  in  the  roof,  through  which  the  smoke  of 
their  fire  passes,  as  seen  in  No.  4.  Usually,  this  opening  in  the  roof  is 
covered  with  loose  boards,  which  are  placed  on  either  side  of  the  roof, 
according  as  the  wind  may  blow,  always  with  an  opening  left,  through 
which  the  smoke  pasvses  out.  Sometimes  they  build  a  large  wooden 
chimney,  like  a  cupola,  over  this  ox)ening,  but  more  commonly  it  is  only 
covered  with  boards,  as  described.  (See  Appendix  B ;  reports  of  H.  G. 
Williams,  Leon  Smith,  and  W.  Wall.) 

SUBSISTENCE  AND   TRADE  OP  THE  EASTEBN  COAST  INDIANS. 

They  subsist  mostly  on  fish,  which  they  catch  in  abundance  with  but 
slight  effort;  salmon  ulicum,  or  candle  fi^h,  a  small  fish  somewhat  like 
sardines,  full  0|f  oil,  which  when  dried,  will  burn  like  a  candle  ;  hence 
its  name.  These  fish  they  clean  and  dry  in  large  quantities  both  for 
their  own  use  and  for  trading  with  the  Indians  in  the  interior  for  furs, 
bear  and  deer  meat,  &c.  (See  Appendix  C;  report  of  F.  K.  Louthan 
and  Frank  Mahoney,  on  Trade  with  the  Indians.)  A  regular  trade  is 
thus  kept  up  by  them  with  the  interior  tribes,  and  they  are  exceedingly 
jealous  of  any  outside  interference  with  it.  Much  of  their  antipathy 
to  white  i)eople  going  up  their  rivers  arises  from  this  cause;  the 
Coast  Indians  fearing  that  the  whites  will  steal  away  the  trade. 

THEIB  MERCANTILE  ENTEBPBISE. 

Of  this  mercantile  enterprise  of  the  Alaska  Indians,  Mr.  Louthan  says: 

Whilnt  the  manuers  and  castoms  of  the  whole  Kolosban  race  (tlie  tribes  residing 
on  the  soiltheastem  coast  of  Alaska)  are  the  same,  there  is  a  marked  differoncc  in  the 
mrealth  and  condition  of  those  tribes  living  on  the  main-land  coast,  over  that  of  the 
islanders.  Position,  cnstom,  and  numbers  have  given  to  the  former  the  entire  control 
of  the  valnable  trade  with  the  interior.  There  are  five  of  these  f^eat  mainland  tribes, 
each  warlike  and  powerful,  and  equally  jealous  of  any  encroachments  on  their  peculiar 
privileges. 

Beginning  north,  we  have  the  Copper  River  Indians,  variously  estimated  from  three 
to  four  thousfind  strong.  But  little  is  known  of  this  people.  They  are,  however, 
known  to  l>e  very  rich  in  furs.  The  early  Russians  told  fabulous  stories  of  the  existence 
of  both  gold  and  copper  on  this  river,  which  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  Indians  are 
at  times  seen  to  use  these  metals  in  their  ornaments. 

^ext  In  order,  south,  are  the  Klahinks,  about  one  thousand  strong.  They  live  in 
the  great  basin,  or  park,  known  as  Behrin^  Bay.  between  Mt.  St.  Elias  and  Mt.  Fair- 
^'e-ather,  and  have  a  splendid  communication  with  the  interior  by  means  of  two  long 
line  rivers  emptying  into  the  bay.  These  Indians  are  gentle,  hospitable,  and  kind,  but 
are  poor,  having  been  neglected  by  tlie  traders  for  the  hist  three  years.  They  ai'e  in 
quic4c  comnninication  with  a  splendid  fur-bearing  country,  and  only  require  a  market 
to  tlevelop  extensive  resources. 

;Next  in  order  are  the  Hoonid  or  Grass  Sound  Indians,  two  thousand  strong.  They 
live  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  sound  for  a  distance  of  sixty  miles,  and  are  thi)  oil  mer- 
ebs&nts  of  the  coast,  taking  enormously  large  quantities  of  seal,  dogfish,  and  oulican 
♦*i  1,  which  they  barter  to  thei^r  brethren  all  along  the  coast.  These  oils  are  used  largely 
l>y  onr  Indians  as  an  article  of  food.  It  is  used  by  them  as  we  use  butter. 
*JVt  the  head  of  Chatham  Straits,  almost  due  north  from  Sitka  two  hundred  and 
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tweuty  miles,  are  the  Chilkahts,  at  least  ten  thousand  strong.  They  are  a  brave  and 
warlike  people,  '^  more  sinned  against  than  sinning/'  I  have  had  much  to  do  vith 
them,  and  ever  fonnd  them  honest,  faithful,  and  kind.  Their  villages  extend  from  the 
mouth  to  a  distance  of  seventy-five  miles  up  the  Chilkaht  River.  These  Indians  are 
among  the  richest,  if  not  the  wealthiest,  of  our  Coast  Indians.  Large  quantities  of  the 
most  valuahle  furs  are  annually  gathered  and  sold  by  them.  They  are  m  every  way 
independent. 

Twenty  miles  north  of  Sitka,  and  east  of  Admiralty  Island  seventy-five  niile«,  are  the 
Takoos,  livinj?  at  the  head  of  Takoo  Inlet,  on  the  Takoo  River.  These  Indians  claim  to 
be  richer  in  furs  than  any  of  the  tribes  around  them.  About  the  same  quantity  can  Iw 
got  here  as  on  the  Chilkaht.  Some  idea  may  be  gathered  of  the  large  trade  at  one  tiiue 
clone  with  them  when  I  state,  but  a  short  time  ago  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  made 
their  trade  loose  from  the  Russian- American  Company  fur  taken  in  a  single  trip  of 
their  steamer,  over  five  thousand  marten  skins,  and  other  valuable  skins  in  proportion. 
The  Takoos  number  about  the  same  as  the  Chilkahts,  and  are  a  proud  and  haughty  race. 
Gold  is  well  known  to  exist  anywhere  alons  this  river,  but  the  Indians  have,  so  far, 
steadily  refused  to  permit  any  development."    (See  Appendix  C.) 

PROVIDENT  CARE  IN  PRESERVINa  THEIR  FOOD. 

You  will  notice  in  Sketch  No.  4,  a  frame-work  erected  in  the  centre  of 
the  cabin.  On  this  rack  of  nntrimmed  sticks  they  han^  their  salmon 
and  other  fish,  to  smoke  and  dry  them  over  the  fire.  They  then  jwck 
them  for  use,  in  square  boxes  neatly  made  of  yellow  cedar,  smoked, 
oiled,  and  trimmed  with  bears'  teeth,  in  imitation  of  the  nails  we  nse  on 
our  trunks — ^like  the  old  brass  nails  of  former  years. 

THEtR  TASTE  FOR  ART  IN  CARVING  AND  PAINTING. 

They  are  ornamented  with  figures,  faces,  &c.,  which  plainly  show  a 
Mongolian  origin.    This  small  sketi^h  is  like  them. 

Some  of  these  Indian*  houses  are  quite  elaborately  painted  on  the 
front,  as  seen  in  Sketch  No.  3,  the  residence  of  Skillat'S  w  idow.  Skillat 
was  former  chief  of  the  Stikine  tribe  of  KoUoshans.  The  Stachine 
tribe  are 'at  Wrangel,  which  place  I  will  describe  directly,  one  day's  sail 
further  north.  These  paintings  have  an  allegorical  meaning,  and  fre- 
quently represent  facts  in  the  history  of  the  chief  or  the  tribe. 

In  front  of  the  entrance  there  is  usually  a  porch,  built  with  railioir,  to 
prevent  the  children  from  falling  off,  and  you  will  notice  the  round  hole 
for  the  entrance.  They  are  covered,  inside,  with  heavy  wooden  doors, 
securely  fastened  within  by  large  wooden  bars,  as  if  for  safety  against 
attacks.  The  doors  are  usually  about  four  feet  in  diameter,  and  their 
circular  form  resembles  the  opening  of  the  "  tep^  "  or  tents  of  the  tribes  of 
the  plains  so  nearly  that  the  mind  naturally  concludes  that  the  habit  of 
stooping  to  enter  their  houses  was  adopted  in  earlier  ages,  when  the 
tent  was  the  habitation.  The  Pueblo  Indians,  in  their  adobe  honses,  in 
New  IVIexico,  require  a  stooping  posture  to  enter  their  doors. 

In  front  of  most  of  the  cabins  of  the  chiefs,  large  poles,  elaborately 
carved,  with  figures  imitating  bears,  sea-lions,  crows,  eagles,  human 
faces  and  figures,  are  erected.  These  are  supposed  to  repre8ent  fs^U  in 
the  history  of  the  chiefs,  as  well  as  being  heraldic  symbols  of  the  triW. 
By  referring  to  Picture  No.  1,  you  will  see  the  poles  standing  in  trout 
of  the  cabins ;  in  another  sketch  not  engraved  is  an  enlarged  copy  of  these 
poles,  and  on  No.  5  are  some  very  curious  colossal  frogs,  a  bear,  and 
warchief,  with  his  '*big  medicine-dance"  hat  on.  All  of  these  things 
show  a  great  fondness  for  art,  which,  if  developed,  would  bear  good 
fruits.  It  also  shows  that  these  Indians  have  the  time,  taste,  and  means 
for  other  things  than  immediately  providing  the  mere  neceasities  ol 
existence. 

In  the  carving  of  their  canoes  they  display  great  skill,  making  them 
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entirely  by  the  eye.  They  are  as  accurately  balanced  and  beautifully 
modeled  as  possible.  A  copy  of  a  canoe,  witb  a  group  of  Indian  women 
dressed  in  their  highly-colored  blankets  and  calicoes,  you  will  find  in 
Sketch  No.  10,  (not  engraved  in  this  edition.) 

DRESS  OF  THE  WOMEN. 

The  women  dress  neatly,  being  fond  of  bright-colored  calico,  muslins, 
woolens,  &c.,  as  usual  with  Indians.  They  are  quite  pretty,  and  their 
ignorance  of  any  law  regulating  the  relations  between  the  sexes  makes 
their  too  open  licentiousness  have  a  less  consciously  degrading  influence 
ou  their  outward  demeanor  than  with  our  white  women  of  the  same 
de^^ree  of  vice. 

The  old  chief  of  the  Tongas  or  "Tont-a-quans"  tribe,  Quack-ham,  or 
his  English  name,  Cax)tain  Ebbitts,  a  sketch  of  whom  you  will  find 
marked  No.  11,  is  an  intelligent  and  kind-hearted  old  man.  As  we 
were  leaving  his  house,  the  daughters  called  to  him  as  ^^  he  was  going 
with  the  Boston  men,"  as  they  call  all  Americans,  "not  to  drink  any 
whisky."  This  warning  proved  plainly  enough  that  the  Indian  women, 
like  our  own  poor  wives  and  daughters,  fully  appreciate  the  curse  of 
strong  diink.    (See  Appendix  D.) 

HOW  LIQUORS  ARE  BROUGHT  INTO  ALASKA. 

Among  other  goods  landed  from  our  steamer,  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment quartermaster's  steamer  Ifewbern,  Avere  a  number  of  cases 
of  champagne,  porter,  ten  barrels  of  ale,  and  five  barrels  of  whisky, 
mm,  and  brandy,  directed  to  A.  A.  Q.,  post  trader  at  Tongas.  As  the 
order  of  Presideht  Johnson,  under  act  of  Congress,  (see  Appendix  H,) 
expresslyjcommanded  that  all  distilled  spirits  should  be  sent  to  depart- 
ment headquarters  at  Sitk^.,  subject  to  disposal  of  General  Davis,  I 
inquired  by  what  authority  it  was  landed.  The  commander  of  the  post 
showed  me  the  papers,  which  said  it  was  "/or  the  use  of  the  officers  of 
(he  post^  which  he  explained  as  being  simply  a  "  form  of  expression." 
As  there  were  but  four  officers  at  this  post,  and  the  Indian  village  is 
not  more  than  five  hundred  yards  from  it,  and  the  Indians  do  most  of 
their  trading  with  this  post  sutler,  I  thought  it  clearly  my  duty  to  speak 
of  this. 

PROXIMITY  OF  UNITED  STATES  POSTS  AND  INDIAN  VILLAGES. 

Thisbrings  me  to  consider  the  near  proximity  of  the  posts  in  Alaska 
Territory  to  the  Indian  villages — at  Tongas,  as  well  as  at  Wrangel, 
Sitka,  and  Kadiak,  the  commander  of  the  department  has  located  the 
posts  within  five  hundred  yards  of  the  Indian  villages,  so  that  the  soldiers 
as  well  B»  some  of  the  officers  use  them,  as  you  can  easily  imagine.  The 
post  at  Tongas,  a  sketch  of  which  I  inclose,  (not  engraved,)  is  within 
tliree  hundred  yards  of  the  Indian  village,  (not  engraved.)  TJiough  they 
are  on  opposite  sides  of  the  islaud,  the  consequence  is  you  cannot  visit 
one  of  these  Indian  villages  without  meeting  some  soldiers  or  sailors 
wandering  about.  That  their  presence  tends  to  demoralize  the  Indians, 
and  nowise  better  the  soldiers,  is  uiwleniable.  One  or  the  other  should 
be  removed.  As  the  Indians  are  the  oldest  settlers,  the  post  has  been 
placed  there  recently,  and  the  Indians  perfectly  peaceable,  I  think  the 
IM>st,  and  not  the  Indian  village,  should  be  removed. 

In  a  communication  which  I  received  at  Sitka,  October  25,  from  the 
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United  States  medical  director  of  tbe  department  of  Alaska,  Dr.  R  J. 
Baily,  he  says :  ^'  I  am  satined  that  little  or  nothing  can  be  done  iiutil 
they  (the  Indians  of  Alaska)  are  placed  under  more  favorable  infloentYs. 
A  greater  mistake  could  not  have  been  committed  than  stationing  tTo<ip< 
in  their  midst.  They  mutually  debauch  each  other,  and  sink  into  thai 
degree  of  degradation  in  which  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  reach,  eitber 
through  moral  or  religious  influences."    (See  repori;.  Appendix  E.) 

WR  ANGEL. 

This  village  is  about  seventy  miles  north  of  Tongas,  and  located  on 
a  tongue  of  land  and  curve  in  the  shore  of  Wrangel  Island.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  this  curve,  or  on  the  other  horn  of  the  crescent,  the 
government  post  is  located,  about  five  hundred  yards  distant,  with  its 
guns  commanding  the  village.  Tliere  are  thirty-two  houses  in  the 
village  and  five  hundred  and  eight  inhabitants.  Of  these  one  hundred 
and  fifty-nine  are  men  and  three  hundred  and  forty-nine  are  women 
and  children.  (See  Appendix  Z.)  Of  the  men  about  one-half  are 
capable  of  bearing  arms,  (as  with  us,)  and  they  have  a  few  old  flint- 
lock muskets,  of  Eussian  make,  as  they  mostly  live  by  trading  with 
the  Indians  of  the  interior.  There  is  one  company  of"  United  States 
troops  at  the  post.  (An  engraving  of  post  of  the^  Indian  village  at 
Wrangel  is  inserted,  No.  1.) 

LIQUORS  BROUGHT  TO  WRANGEL. 

As  I  have  reported  at  Tongas,  so  it  was  at  Wrangel.  A  quantity 
of  porter  and  light  wines,  ten  barrels  of  ale,  and  five  barrels  of  distille*! 
spirits,  (whisky,  brandy,  &c.,)  were  hoisted  up  from  *the  hold  of  the 
Xewbern,  marked  for  Leon  Smith,  post  trader  at  Wrangel.  As  I  hail 
called  the  attention  of  the  revenue  ofiicers  to  the  violation  of  President 
Johnson's  order  in  landing  the  liquors  at  Tongas,  the  officer  command- 
ing the  post  at  Wrangel  asked  me  toy  opinion  of  the  business.  I  called 
his  attention  to  the  wording  of  the  papers  permitting  the  shipment 
of  the  liquors  from  San  Francisco.  It  was  the  same  as  at  Tongas — (cv 
the  '*  use  of  the  officers  at  the  post."  The  captain  read  this,  reflected  a 
moment,  and  then  said  that  he  would  not  permit  it  to  land.  The  Iwer 
and  porter  was  landed  and  taken  into  Leon  Smith's  store,  and  the 
whisky,  brandy,  rum,  &c.,  was  carried  up  to  Sitka. 

At  Wrangel,  as  at  Tongas,  there  is  no  medical  attendance,  nor  care  or 
supervision  of  any  kind  whatever,  other  than  military,  over  the  Indiana 
It  was  tlie  same  at  Sitka,  at  Kadiak,  and  indeed  all  through  the  Tern 
tory,  until  I  complained  of  it  to  General  Davis,  when  at  my  request  b** 
promptly  and  most  kindly  provided  medical  supervision  at  Sitka  and 
Kadiak. 

Wrangel  Harbor  and  the  Indian  village  are  very  picturesque  and 
interesting  places.  I  made  careful  sketches  of  all  objects  of  import- 
ance, which  I  inclose. 

THE  STYCHINE  RIVER. 

As  this  river  is  the  most  important  channel  of  trade  with  the  interior 
in  southeastern  Alaska,  I  arranged  with  Mr.  Harry  G.  Williams,  of  PhiUi 
delphia,  who  contemplated  making  an  ascent  of  it,  to  give  me  an  account 
of  the  river  and  the  condition  of  the  Indians  along  its  banks.    This 
ha  has  done,  and  I  take  great  pleasure  in  submitting  it.    (See  Appendix 
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B.)  As  also  a  report  on  the  same  subject  from  Leon  Smith,  post  trader 
at  Wrangel,  and  another  on  the  Stychine  tribe  and  village  at  Wrangel, 
by  W.  Wall,  interpreter,  will  be  foond,  marked  Appendix  B  2,  B  3. 

SITKA, 

The*  present  headquarters  of  the  department,  and  former  residence 
of  the  Russian  governor.  We  were  most  cordially  welcomed  by  General 
Davis,  and  every  assistance  which  both  himself  and  the  officers  of  the 
department  could  be  given  to  further  the  objects  of  our  visit  was 
extended  toward  us. 

The  liquor  received  from  Wrangel  was  landed  and  placed  in  charge 
of  the  revenue  officers,  and  the  steamer  Lincoln  was  dispatched 
promptly  by  the  collector  of  the  port  for  the  five  barrels  which  had 
been  landed  at  Tongas.  The  promptness  of  sending  for  this  liquor 
was  owing,  in  part,  to  the  suspicion  that  a  large  quantity  of  liquor,  in 
addition  to  the  five  barrels  landed,  had  been  smuggled  ashore  as 
molasses.    This  suspicion  was  unfounded. 

UQUOB,  AFTSB   CONFISCATION,  SOLD   AT   I^UBLIC  AUCTION  IN  SITKA. 

A  large  quantity  (nine  hundred  gallons)  of  pure  alcohol,  marked 
"coal  oil,''  and  directed  to  the  care  of  the  post  traders  at  Sitka,  was 
landed  at  Sitka  from  oxii  steamer,  the  Newbem.  This  fraud  wa« 
detected  by  Inspector  Andrew  Beed,  and  the  liquor  was  confiscated  by 
Collector  Kapus. 

Liquors  thus  confiscated  are  kept  in  the  storehouse  a  certain  length 
of  time,  advertised,  and  then  sold  at  public  auction  by  the  collector 
of  the  port^  Of  course,  so  long  a«  this  practice  prevails  the  law  of  Con- 
gress, as  a  means  for  preventing  the  Indians  from  getting  liquor,  is  a 
fai-ce.    For  it  is  thus  scattered  broadcast  over  the  Territory. 

Medical  Director  Bailey,  in  his  report  (Appendix  E)  before  alluded 
to,  says: "  Whiskey  has  been  sold  in  the  streets  by  government  offi^aers  at 
public  auction^  and  examples  of  drunkenness  are  set  before  them  almost 
daily,8o  that,  in  fact,  the  principal  teaching  they  are  at  present  receiving 
is  that  drunkenness  and  debauchery  are  held  by  us  not  as  criminal  and 
unbecoming  a  Christian  people,  but  as  indications  of  our  advanced  and 
superior  civilization.  These  Indians  are  a  civil  and  well-behaved 
people.  They  do  not  want  bayonets  to  keep  them  in  subjection,  but 
they  do  need  honest,  faithful,  and  Christian  workers  among  them,  who 
^11  care  for  them,  teach  and  instruct  them  in  useful  arts,  and  that  they 
are  responsible  beings. 

MEDICAli  ATTENDANCE  FUBNISHED  BY  GENERAL  DAVIS. 

Passing  up  the  street  at  Sitka  (there  is  but  one)  I  met  a  crowd  col- 
lected around  an  Indian  girl.  She  was  moaning,  in  great  pain,  and 
lying  uncared  for  on  th£  sidewalk.  I  asked  "  why  they  did  not  t^ke 
her  to  the  hospital,"  ana  was  informed  that  "  there  was  no  provision 
made  for  Indians  at  the  hospital.^  General  Davis  happening  to  pass 
at  that  moment  gave  me  permission,  and,  assisted  by  two  Indians,  I 
carried  her  to  the  United  States  hospital.  She  was  placed  in  a  wretched, 
tumble-down  part  of  the  building,  and  medicine  ^ven  her.  The  next 
day  General  Davis  humanely  issued  an  order  detailing  Doctor  J.  G. 
Toimer  to  act  as  surgeon  in  charge  of  the  Indians  near  the  town. 
On  my  retum  from  the  west,  six  weeks  later,  Dr.  Tonner  g^ve  me  a 
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copy  of  bis  own  excellent  first  report  on  the  sanitary  condition  of  tli* 
Sitka  tribe  of  Indians,  which  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  E. 

Tlie  Indian  village  up  to  this  time  had  received  no  sanitary  super- 
vision. Its  proximity  to  the  town  would  seem  to  require  this  lor  tht 
Indian,  without  considering  the  claims  of  humanity. 

As  the  Indians  supply  the  town  with  most  of  its  provisions,  (.^«* 
report  of  ex-Mayor-  Dodge,  Appendix  L,)  the  condition  of  the  pla<*e 
where  they  met  the  whites  at  the  gate  of  the  stockade  dividing  the 
two  peoples  attracted  my  attention.  It  was  a  wet,  filthy,  broken  down 
old  shed,  and  as  soon  as  the  commanding  general's  attention  was^ 
called  to  it  he  ordered  a  new  and  convenient  market-house  built. 

The  Sitka  Indians,  who  number  about  1,250  souls,  are  admitted  throa<:h 
the  gate  of  the  town  at  sunrise  and  move  around  at  pleasure  throujrh 
the  day.  Many  of  them  are  idle  and  waste  their  time  in  gambling  in 
the  recesses  of  the  houses  of  the  whites.  They  paint  their  faces  with 
black  and  red,  looking  hideously. 

EAGERNESS  OF  THE  SITKA  INDIANS  TO  IMPROVE. 

Hearing  a  diflference  of  opinion  concerning  the  willingness  of  the 
Indian  to  change  his  habits,  I  called  a  meeting  of  their  chiefs  at  the 
headquarters  of  the  commanding  general  of  the  department  of  Alaska 
on  last  Tuesday.  General  DaWs,  Col.  Brady,  Dr.  Bailey,  and  Captain 
Mclntyre,  of  the  army,  and  Madame,  the  widow  of  Michaloff,  late 
chief  of  the  Sitkas,  Avere  present.  Messrs.  David  Shirpser,  Sakofi^ 
aud  William  Phillips  acted  as  interpreters.  The  object  of  the  meetinjr 
was  to  ascertain  if  the  Indians  would  care  to  have  schools  established 
among  them ;  a  sanitary  supervision  exercised  over  their  village,  and  a 
hospital  and  medical  attendance  provided  for  them.  To  all  of  these 
proposals  the  Sitkas  gratefully  assented,  promising  to  use  their  best 
endeavors  to  secure  the  attendance  of  their  children  and  unemploye<l 
grown  people  at  schools,  and  to  find  help  to  aid  the  sanitary  superin- 
tendent in  his  eflforts  to  cleanse  and  improve  their  villa^.  They  con- 
sented also  to  a  grant  of  land  on  the  hill-top  for  the  erection  of  a  new 
market  for  their  benefit  and  the  people's  convenience,  and  agreed  to 
remove  such  of  their  dead  as  might  be  in  the  way  of  the  new  enter- 
prise. When  the  question  was  asked  if  they  wished  for  a  freer  traftio 
in  whisky  lor  their  tribe,  they  said  most  emphatically  that  they  did 
not,  and  gave  that  as  the  cause  of  a  riotous  disturbance  in  their  villaf:^ 
the  night  before.  The  interview  was  a  most  agreeable  one,  and  '*  pot 
latching"  or  entertainment  was  not  resorted  to. 

The  chiefs  reprobated  the  habit  of  some  of  their  '^more  ignorant,''  bs 
they  called  them,  Indians  painting  their  faces^  and  for  the  habit  of  gam 
bling  and  loafing,  they  gave  the  same  reason  as  that  given  by  the 
Navajoes  in  New  Mexico,  that  the  young  men  wouldnot  obey  the  chiefi*, 
and  that  the  chiefs  had  no  power  to  enforce  their  orders.  They  said 
they  would  be  glad  if  our  officers  would  break  up  the  gambling  habits, 
which  Colonel  Brady,  commanding  the  post,  with  his  characteristic 
energy  and  ability,  proceeded  the  next  day  to  ob. 

UNPUNISHED  MURDER  OF  A  CHILCAT  INDIAN. 

On  my  way  up  in  the  steamer,  Mr.  Frank  K.  Louthan,  post  trader  at 
Sitka,  told  me  of  the  killing  of  a  Chilcat  Indian,  visiting  Sitka,  by  a 
young  man  named  J.  C.  Parker,  employed  as  clerk  in  his  store.  "The 
Indian,"  he  said,  ^^  was  in  company  with  several  others,  standing  leaning 
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against  a  show  case  in  bis  store,  in  March  last.  The  Indian,  in  leaning 
on  the  glass,  either  intentionally  for  the  purpose  of  stealing,  as  Parker 
claims,  or  accidentally,  as  many  assert,  broke  the  glass.  Parker,  who 
it  is  claimed  has  an  old  grudge  against  Indians,  came  toward  the  In- 
dian, who,  becoming  alarmed,  immediately  ran  out  of  the  store  toward 
the  Indian  village.  Parker  stepped  back  into  the  store,  took  a  Henry 
repeating  rifle,  followed  after  the  Indian  and  shot  him,  so  that  he  soon 
died.'^  On  my  arrival  at  Sitka  I  inquired  of  General  Davis  what  had 
been  done  with  Parker,  as  I  had  been  introduced  to  him  as  United  States 
inspector  of  customs  at  Tongas.  The  general  told  me  that  Parker  had 
been  tried  by  military  court-martial  and  acquitted,  and  frankly  handed 
me  a  coi)y  of  the  trial.  I  introduce  it  in  the  Appendix  E.  In  looking 
over  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Louthan,  in  that  trial,  it  will  be  seen  that  he 
knew  "  nothing,"  while  in  his  letter  to  me,  in  Appendix  C,  he  distinctly 
states  in  writing,  that  this  young  man  killed  the  Indian. 

As  this  report  was  gotog  to  press  I  received  a  letter  from  Dr.  J.  G. 
Towner,  at  Sitka,  informing  me  that  this  same  miscreant,  Parker,  had 
shot  another  Indian  in  the  streets  of  Sitka,  in  the  early  part  of  January, 
1870.  It  seems  that  Parker  had  been  relieved  as  revenue  officer  at  Ton- 
gan  and  appointed  policeman  at  Sitka,  and  one  morning  early,  seeing 
an  Indian  passing  around  a  corner,  deliberately  took  up  his  gun  and 
shot.  As  in  the  first  instance,  Parker  trumps  up  a  story,  the  Indian 
looked  as  though  he  was  about  to  steal  something. 

This  is  the  legitimate  fruit  of  the  farcical  military  court-martial  re- 
ported in  Appendix  E.  And  it  is  because  there  is,  apparently,  no  cessa- 
tion of  abuses  like  the  above,  that  it  becomes  our  duty  to  state  unre- 
servedly many  disagreeable  facts  which  we  would  otherwise  gladly 
have  omitted. 

KADIAK. 

On  the  18th  of  September  we  left  Sitka  for  Kadiak ;  Generals  Davis, 
Thompkins,  and  Ihrie,  with  Judge  Storer  and  Mr.  Murphy,  editor  of 
Alaska  Times,  and  other  officers  and  gentlemen  as  lellow-passengers. 

We  found  a  center  for  a  large  number  of  Indian  villages.  The  Indians 
come  in  their  skin  canoes,  or  bidarks^  from  all  parts  of  the  island  and  ad- 
jacent coast  to  trade.    For  their  names  and  numbers,  see  Appendix  M. 

There  are  only  three  traders  at  Kadiak,  but  these  supply  the  natives 
with  goods  at  fair  prices.  The  practice  of  the  old  Eussian  fur  company 
wa«  to  advance  supplies  to  the  Indians,  and  take  their  furs  the  succeed- 
ing season  for  pay.  This  habit  is  still  popular  with  the  natives,  and  in 
the  hands  of  selfish  traders  works  as  injuriously  with  the  Indians  as  with 
every  one.  One  of  the  methods  used  was  for  the  trader  to  purchase 
and  own  all  the  bidarkas  or  skin  canoes,  without  which  the  native  can- 
not catch  the  sea  otter,  or  fish. 

The  residents  at  Kadiak  are  mostly  Creoles,  or  half-breed  Indian  and 
Russian,  while  in  nearly  all  the  other  villages  in  the  vicinity  they  are 
fall-bloo<led  Aleutes. 


'. 


WOOD  ISLAND. 


At  Wood  Island,  about  five  miles  from  the  village  of  Saint  Paul,  or 
Kadiak  proper,  there  is  a  settlement  of  Aleutes,  who  are  employed  by 
the  Americmn-Eussian  Ice  Company  of  California.  As  this  company 
have  extensive  ice  houses  on  the  island,  and  rely  for  nearly  all  their 
heavy  labor  upon  the  Aleutes,  I  was  glad  to  hear  the  superintendent  say 
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tbat  the  company  intended  to  do  considerable  toward  advancing  the 
natives  here  in  comfort  and  education.  There  is  much  need  of  it. 
Little  or  no  care  is  shown  in  the  laying  out  of  the  village,  constraction 
of  the  dwellings,  or  education  of  the  people.  With  the  means  at  the 
command  of  this  company,  the  reputation  of  its  officers  for  liberaUty, 
and  the  advantage  which  must  return  to  it  in  a  generous  policy  toward 
its  employes,  one  can  readily  believe  that  it  wiU  soon  effect  the  much 
needed  reform^. 

At  present  the  houses  are  small,  poorly  ventilated,  carelessly  tossed 
together  huts. 

There  is  no  school-teacher,  missionary,  resident  physician,  or  medical 
supervision.  The  only  store  on  the  island  belongs  to  the  ice  company, 
and  the  natives  can  trade  there,  or  row  over  to  Kodiak  for  their  sap- 
plies.  The  prices  charged  for  goods  was  about  one-third  more  than  at 
San  Francisco. 

Below  Kadiak  about  a  mile,  we  found  a  settlement  of  Kolosh  Indians, 
from  the  neighborhood  of  Sitka.  They  were  living  in  well-constructed 
log  houses,  built  above  the  ground,  with  glass  windows  and  battened 
doors  and  shutters.  They  said  that  they  were  cai)tured  when  young  in 
the  waters  of  British  Columbia,  sold  into  slavery  by  their  cai)toi^  and 
brought  down  here  by  the  Eussians  to  save  their  lives.  It  is  said  to  be 
the  practice,  occasionally,  for  tribes  to  offer  up  living  sacrifices  on  the 
death  of  their  head  chiefs.  General  Davis  is  said  to  have  saved  the 
life  of  one  young  slave  from  this  fate,  and  the  Russians  appear  to  have 
done  the  same  thing  in  the  case  of  these  Indians. 

As  the  Aleutes  build  their  houses  mostly  under  ground,  these  high 
and  dry,  stout  and  clean  log  houses  of  the  Kolosh  Indians  contrasted 
favorably  for  the  latter.  It  illustrates  what  1  have  elsewhere  stated, 
that  the  Kolosh  Indians,  if  properly  cared  for,  surpass  the  Aleutes. 

The  natives  from  the  neighboring  villages  at  Kadiak  earnestly  im- 
plored me  to  visit  them,  and  I  deeply  regretted  my  inability,  for  want  of 
time,  to  do  so.  They  said  that  they  had  many  sick  and  poor  at  their 
houses,  and  now  that  the  Eussian  government  had  ceased  its  paternal 
care  over  them,  they  had  no  one  to  see  to  their  wants.  This  I  found 
to  be  a  general  source  of  complaint  along  the  coast  of  the  Aleutian 
Islands. 

MONOPOLIES. 

Several  of  the  large  American  trading  firms,  eager  to  obtain  the 
trade  of  these  poor  people,  are  endeavoring,  with  unscrupulous  energy, 
to  assume  control  over  them,  but  as  there  is  no  supervising  power  with 
proper  responsibility  to  whom  they  are  to  account  for  any  abuses,  the 
Aleutes  would  be  wholly  at  their  mercy. 

Messrs.  Hutchinson,  Kohl  &  Co.,  who  bought  whatever  rights  the  old 
Eussian  company  may  have  had  left  when  the  Territory  came  into  our 
possession,  have  assumed  the  largest  amount  of  control  over  the  Aleutes, 
but  at  Kadiak,  Bellskoffsky,  Unalaska,  and  St.  Paul  Island,  where  I 
personally  inspected  the  operations  of  this  firm,  and  at  other  ]>lacfs 
where  I  had  evidence  from  reliable  witnesses,  I  found  no  indications  of 
any  other  relationship  than  that  of  traders  with  the  Indians.  I  wonid 
not  have  reierred  to  them  here  but  that  a  bill  was  passed  through  one 
of  the  houses  of  Congress  last  year,  and  similar  acts  are  now  pending 
there,  which  virtually  place  the  Indians  of  Alaska,  and  reduce  them 
to  a  condition  of  serfdom,  in  the  keeping  of  this  or  another  large  com- 
mercial firm.  For  the  sake  of  humanity,  I  trust  this  will  not  become  a 
law. 
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Before  leaving  Kadiak  Island  we  were  destined  once  more  to  see  tbe 
workings  of  "  pay-day  in  the  army."  It  was  the  same  here  as  do\rn  in  the 
Cherokee  country,  at  Fort  Wingate/and  at  Sitka.  The  day  after  the  men 
were  paid  many  of  them  were  beastly  drunk,  and  while  in  that  condi- 
tion the  natives  had  a  hard  time  of  it.  The  officers  tried  in  vain  to  re- 
strain them.  I  passed  by  one  Creole  cabin  at  Kadiak,  from  the  inte- 
rior of  which  issued  the  shouts  of  the  drunken  soldiers,  while  at  the 
porch  stood  a  little  Indian  girl  the  very  picture  of  despair  and  distress. 

The  day  after  the  paymaster  left,  one  drunken  soldier  stabbed  another 
and  came  near  killing  him.  The  commissioners  will  please  bear  in 
mind  that  these  soldiers  are  the  only  police  or  representiitives  of  law 
and  order  there  are  in  the  Territory.  When  they  act  in  this  way  it  is 
ea^y  to  conceive  in  what  a  condition  the  people  must  be. 

OUKAMACK  ISLAND. 

Ascertaining  from  a  trader  that  there  was  a  small  band  of  Aleutes  on 
Oukamack  Island,  who  were  likely  to  starve  to  death  this  winter  if  some 
one  did  not  visit  them  and  supply  their  necessities,  I  applied  to  Gen- 
eral Davis  for  provisions  to  help  them,  and,  as  usual,  the  general  gen- 
erously responded.   (See  Appendix  Z.) 

Captain  David  Evans,  of  the  United  States  revenue  steamer  Lincoln, 
with  characteristic  kindness,  sailed  nearly  thirty  miles  out  of  his  course 
to  stop  there. 

Oukamack  is  a  large  island  destitute  of  wood,  though  covered  with 
rich  verdure,  and  lies  southwest  of  Kadiak  about  two  hundred  and 
twenty  miles.  It  is  said  to  have  been  a  penal  colony  under  the-  Rus- 
sians, and  is  now  chiefly  famous  for  its  marmot  robes,  which  are  worn 
so  much  by  the  Aleutes. 

The  chief,  a  short,  stout,  intelligent-looking  man,  came  out  to  the  bay 
to  meet  us  in  his  "  bidarka,"  and  seemed  very  anxious  at  our  arrival. 
The  Indians  are  so  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  large  ships'  crews  arriving 
on  their  coast  that  it  is  no  wonder  they  are  solicitous.  On  landing  and 
making  known  our  errand  they  were  overjoyed.  One  venerable  Aleute, 
too  feeble  to  rise,  gently  pulled  my  face  down  to  his,  and  then  touched 
first  one  cheek  and  then  the  other  to  his,  pointing  upward  and  saying, 
^*  Jesus  Christus." 

I  gave  them  a  new  American  flag,  which  they  run  up  on  a  flag-staff 
near  at  hand,  with  cheers.  There  were  over  a  hundred  of  them,  with  a 
native  priest  at  their  head,  who  reads  Russian.  They  had  plenty  of 
Balmon  and  squirrels,  but  nothing  else — not  a  gun,  axe,  or  tool  of  any 
sort,  or  piece  of  twine,  or  any  useful  thing.  They  said  that  the  old 
^Russian  American  Fur  Company,  for  whom  they  formerly  worked,  came 
and  stripped  them  of  everything  when  they  left. 

They  were  intelligent  and  industrious,  and  if  some  enterprising  and 
just  business  man  were  to  go  there  and  set  up  a  salmon  preserve  or  ice 
bouse,  (there  are  two  large  lakes  of  clear,  fresh  water,)  he  would 
doubtless  make  money,  and  could  benefit  these  worthy  people. 

From  Oukamack  Island  we  went  to  Bellskoffsky,  passing  Ounyi  and 
tbe  famous  cod  fisheries  on  our  way.  Some  of  the  officers  of  the 
steamer  said  that  on  their  former  trip,  in  passing  these  fishing  banks, 
last  season,  there  were  over  thirty  vessels  engaged  in  the  business. 

BELLSKOFFSKY. 

At  Bellskoffsky  we  found  the  natives  about  to  build  a  new  church, 
after  a  design  which  they  had  sent  for  from  San  Francisco,  California. 
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They  were  paying  for  its  erection  themselves,  in  sea-otter  skins,  thirty 
of  which,  worth  twenty-five  dollars  each,  gold,  they  had  already  con- 
tributed. This  shows  their  ability  to  support  themselves  and  bear  tax- 
ation. Tliere  were  two  stores  at  this  place,  Hutchinson,  Kohl  &  Co., 
and  the  American  Kussian  Ice  Co.  The  village  is  badly  located,  on  a 
plateau  close  to  the  sea.  The  anchorage  is  exposed  to  the  high  winds 
from  three-quarters  of  the  compass.  There  is  a  better  harbor,  west  of 
this,  near  at  hand. 

From  thence  we  sailed  to  Unalaska,  where  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  Mr.  L.  A.  LaGrange,  to  whom  I  am  indebt^  for  the  account  of 
Unalaska.  (See  Appendix  Q.) 

ST.  PAUL'S  ISLAND — ^THE  LANDING. 

We  arrived  at  the  island  of  St.  Paul,  in  the  Behring  Sea,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  8th  of  October,  1869.  A  strong  current  to  the  westward  car- 
ried us  out  of  our  reckoning  over  twenty  miles. 

As  we  dropped  anchor  in  Southwest  Bay,  the  wind  died  away  and 
there  was  a  light  surf  breaking  on  the  beach.  There  is  no  harbor  on 
either  St.  Paul  or  St.  George's  Island,  and  vessels  have  to  wait  upon 
the  course  of  the  winds  to  make  successful  landings.  There  is  good 
anchorage  in  several  bays,  and  so  long  sis  the  winds  remain  favorable, 
vessels  can  load  and  discharge  cargo  without  difficulty.  Captains  have 
to  keep  Avatchful  care,  however,  to  avoid  being  caught  in  unfavorable 
gales. 

Along  the  shore  of  St.  Paul's  Island  the  fur-seals  were  gathered  in 
great  herds,  called  rookeries.  They  were  evidently  excited  at  the 
approach  of  our  steamer,  and  their  bellowing  resembled  the  sheep  and 
cattle  in  the  great  sale  markets  near  our  large  cities.  The  noises  were 
varied.  The  young  pups  at  times  bark  like  a  dog,  though  their  more 
common  cry  resembles  the  bleating  of  a  lamb ;  the  older  ones  bellow  Hke 
a  cow.  As  their  motion  is  slow^  over  the  ground,  aud  the  animals  smell 
strong,  they  are  not  unlike  a  herd  of  swine,  though  much  less  oflfenaive, 
and  incomparablj'^  more  attractive  and  interesting. 

While  the  officers  from  the  island  were  assorting  their  letters  and 
exchanging  congratulations  with  their  friends  on  board  our  steamer,  the 
captain  lowered  a  quarter  boat,  and  arranged  for  the  passage  of  the 
interi)reter.  Colonel  Wicker,  and  myself,  to  the  shore.  On  our  way  thither 
the  young  seals  assembled  around  us  in  large  numbers.  They  appeared 
delighted  at  the  presence  of  the  boat,  the  movement  of  the  oars,  aud  the 
fluttering  of  our  United  States  revenue  flag,  and  after  looking  at  ns 
with  their  dark  hazel  eyes,  large  and  beautiful  as  those  of  the  gazelle, 
raising  their  heads  erect  and  stretching  their  necks  as  far  out  of  the 
water  as  they  could,  they  would  dive  down  only  to  again  appear  and 
take  another  look.  At  last  they  got  into  regular  order  and  motion  on 
either  side  of  us,  turning  somersaults  like  porpoises,  and,  forming  an 
escort,  a<5companied  us  to  the  shore. 

PRIVATE  INTERVIEWS  WITH  THE  AL.EUTES. 

Having  provided  myself  with  an  interpreter  in  whose  ability,  hone.<ty« 
and  truthfulness  I  could  rely,  while  the  officers  walked  up  to  headquarters 
on  the  island,  I  went  into  the  cabins  of  the  Aleutes.  As  this  interpreter 
had  i)reviously  resided  on  the  island,  the  Aleutes  warmly  welcomed  us, 
and  were  at  once  very  frank  in  their  communications.  They  said  that 
they  were  doing  about  as  in  years  gone  by ;  that  they  were  now  killing 
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soals  three  times  a  week— on  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays ;  that 
they  usually  killed  between  two  and  three  thousand  on  each  of  these 
days,  or  about  eight  thousand  per  week ;  that  there  were  at  the  present 
time  about  sixty  thousand  skins  in  salt  on  the  island;  that  these  skins 
Trere  stored  in  four  salt-houses  on  four  different  points  on  the  island ; 
that  one  of  these  salt-houses  was  near  at  hand ;  another  a  short  distance 
aoross  the  village,  on  Southeast  Bay ;  a  third  about  five  miles  to  the 
northwest  of  the  village,  on  Southwest  Bay;  and  the  fourth  fifteen  miles 
to  the  northeast,  on  Northeast  Point.  As  "the  revenue  officer  in  charge 
on  the  island,  in  coming  ashore  with  us  in  the  long-boat,  had  said  that 
there  were  only  thirty  thousand  seals  killed  this  season,  and  only  that 
number  of  skins  now  on  the  island,  the  above  statement  of  the  Aleutes, 
doubling  this  amount,  arrested  my  attention. 

The  Aleutes  further  said,  that  they  received  forty  cents  i)er  seal  for 
killing,  skinning,  &c.,  and  that  they  usually  averaged  fifty  skins  per 
day  to  each  man,  though  experts  could  capture  one  hundred  animals ; 
that  they  received  pay  either  in  goods  from  the  store  or  in  cash,  as  they 
chose.  The  killing  commences  some  years  as  early  as  June,  and  con- 
tinues in  a  fragmentary  way  during  July,  and  is  at  its  height  in  August, 
September,  and  October,  during  which  latter  two  months  by  far  the 
larger  number  of  skins  are  taken.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  that 
the  season  averages  not  more  than  sixteen  weeks,  and,  at  these  rates,  an 
able-bodied  Aleute  can  support  his  family  comfortably. 

THE  ALEUTES. 

There  are  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  natives  on  St.  PauPs  Island, 
and  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  on  St.  George.  Of  the  two  hundred 
and  fifty  on  St.  Paul,  not  more  than  fifty  are  relied  on  as  active  hunt- 
ers. The  women  assist  liberally,  both  in  carrying  the  skins  to  the  salt- 
houses  and  in  waiting  on  the  men,  carrying  water,  &c.  All  the  Aleutes 
are  nominal  members  of  the  Russo-Greek  church.  A  few  of  the  more 
intelligent  can  read  and  write,  but  these  are  very  few.  All  of  them 
are  intelligent,  peaceable,  generally  industrious,  and  ambitious  to  im- 
prove. 

There  are  about  forty  houses,  or  huts,  built  of  turf  and  grass  on  a  frame- 
work of  timber,  like  the  sketch  opposite.  They  are  about  twenty  feet 
long  by  fifteen  feet  wide,  with  roofs  not  over  seven  feet  high.  They 
resemble  the  huts  our  soldiers  erected  for  winter  quarters  during  the 
war,  and,  like  them,  while  warm  and  comfortable,  are  often  over-crowded, 
and  lack  both  light  and  ventilation.  The  light  is  admitted  through  a 
transparent  skin  or  bladder,  and  the  door-ways  are  usually  so  small  and 
low  that  you  have  to  stoop  to  pass  through  them.  The  furniture  is 
scanty :  a  tew  woo<len  chairs  or  stools,  a  broad  bunk  of  boards  raised 
alHuit  a  foot  from  the  ground,  on  which  is  usually  laid  a  mattress  of 
pnws  or  straw,  with  a  blanket  or  two  for  sle<9t>iii^ ;  two  or  three  mar- 
mot-skin frocks  from  Oukamok  Island ;  some  Behring  Sea  duck-skin 
shirts;  water-proof  jackets,  made  of  the  intestines  of  the  seal ;  a  harpoon, 
hnnch  of  arrows  and  bow  for  seaotter  hunting;  occasionally  a  flint-lock 
musket,  and  a  copy  of  the  Russo-Greek  and  Aleutian  Island  dialect  trans- 
lation of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  comprehend  the  whole  of  their  posses- 
Rions. 

Tlie  Aleutes  were  silent  at  first  when  I  inquired  if  they  were  treated 
kindly  by  their  employers,  though  they  frankly  acknowledged  that 
they  were  better  off  than  when  under  the  rule  of  the  Russian  Fur  Com- 
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pany,  and  their  houses  were  improved,  bat  as  that  was  a  condition  of 
serfdom  it  was  not  saving  much. 

The  price  they  paid  for  goods  and  provisions  was  not  high,  consider- 
ing the  distance  they  were  brought,  it  being*  about  one-third  more 
than  at  San  Francisco. 

Several  of  the  children  could  play  skillfully  on  the  accordeon,  and  this 
I  found  to  be  a  favorite  instrument  among  them.  The  women  are  very 
handy  with  the  needle,  some  of  their  embroidery  and  sewing  being  as 
good  as  that  done  by  any. 

MONOPOLIES. 

The  men  said  there  were  two  seta  of  employers  for  whom  they  worked 
on  the  island,  though  of  late  they  had  put  the  seal  skins  of  both  firmB 
in  one  store-house,  and  all  things  appeared  to  be  in  common.  These 
two  firms  obtained  from  Mr.  McCullough,  late  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, permission  to  place  two  men  on  the  islands,  ostensibly  to  take  care 
of  their  buildings  only.  All  other  persons  or  firms  are  forbidden  to  land, 
the  act  of  Congress  of  last  year  expressly  prohibiting  the  killing  of  any 
fur-seals.     (See  Appendix  X.) 

This  apparent  partiality  in  favor  of  the  two  above-named  firms  pro- 
vokes wide-spread  dissatisfaction  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  probably  ac- 
counted for  a  great  deal  of  the  scandal,  so  general  among  the  }>eople 
out  there,  in  regard  to  the  reported  irregularities  supposed  to  be  prac- 
ticed on  those  islands. 

Having  noted  the  above  statements  of  the  Aleutes,  I  left  them  and 
went  to  call  on  the  officers  and  present  my  letter  of  introduction  from 
General  Davis  and  authority  from  the  President.  I  met  thelieuteuant« 
the  revenue  officer  in  charge  on  the  island,  in  company  with  Colonel 
Frank  W.  Wicker,  in  the  salt-house.  They  had  just  come  down  from 
headquarters.  Colonel  Wicker  asked  the  lieutenant  how  many  skins 
were  in  that  salt-house.  I  understood  the  lieutenant  to  say,  in  reply,  about 
twenty-eight  thousand.  Colonel  Wicker  then  asked  if  that  was  the 
only  house  in  which  skins  were  stored.  The  lieutenant  replied  that 
there  was  one  other  at  the  other  side  of  the  village,  in  which  there  was 
about  two  thousand  skins.  Colonel  Wicker  then  said,  "And  that  is  all 
there  are  at  present  on  the  island  !  "  The  lieutenant  answered,  "  Yes.'' 
It  was  then  near  dark  and  we  left  the  store-house,  to<A  our  yawl  and 
went  on  board  the  steamer. 

The  wide  discrepancy  between  these  two  statements  of  the  lieutenant 
and  the  Aleutian  Islanders  caused  me  to  report  the  same  to  Colonel 
Wicker,  and  that  there  might  be  no  misunderstanding  I  put  them 
in  writing  and  officially  addressed  the  note  to  the  colonel. 

It  had  been  our  intention  to  leave  the  next  morning,  bat  these  con- 
tradictory statements  caused  the  colonel  and  Captain  Evans  to  remain 
another  day  and  make  an  examination  of  the  island. 

The  next  morning,  Satairday,  October  9,  we  landed  throagh  a  very 
heavy  surf,  and  Colonel  Wicker  commenced  making  his  examinations, 
asking  me  to  assist  in  the  measurements,  the  lieutenant  in  charge  of 
the  revenue  on  the  island  and  Captain  Evans,  of  the  Lincoln,  l>ein^ 
present.  We  measured  one  pile,  carefully  counted  the  number  of  skins 
in  it,  took  that  as  a  standard,  and  then  measured  carefully  the  other 
piles. 

THREE    SAILORS  DROWXED. 

While  we  were  engaged  in  examining  the  two  houses  near  the 
village,  word  came  that  two  vessels,  a  schooner  and  a  bark,  were  hover 
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ing  off  the  island.  Tliis  called  away  Captain  Evans.  Colonel  Wicker 
aD(l  myself  completed  the  measurements.  We  had  hardly  finished  this 
part  of  our  work  before  we  heard  the  cry  that  one  of  our  boats  with  a 
crew  of  live  men  in  it  was  capsized  in  the  surf,  and  we  hurried  down  to 
the  beach  only  to  see  them  struggling  helplessly  in  the  surf  an  eighth 
of  a  mile  away.  Captain  Evans  and  a  crew  of  ten  volunteer  Aleutes 
were  vainly  endeavoring  to  get  near  them  in  the  only  boat  at  hand. 
Above  the  roar  of  the  tumultuous  seas  could  be  heard  the  piteous  cries 
of  the  drowning  men,  and  there  was  no  adequate  means  at  hand  to  save 
them.  The  Aleutes,  after  several  narrow  escapes  from  swamping,  gave 
np  the  eftbrt,  and,  rowing  behind  the  ledge  of  rocks  toward  which  the 
drowning  men  were  drifting,  leaped  from  their  boat,  and  at  the  risk  of 
their  lives  went  through  the  breakers  and  brought  the  bodies  ashore. 

The  officers  of  the  government  and  the  agents  of  the  traders  on  the 
island  were  unremitting  in  their  efforts  to  save  the  lives  of  the  men, 
but  three  of  them  were  dead,  and  we  had  great  difficulty  in  restoring  to 
life  the  two  others. 

THE  FUB-SEAXS. 

This  painful  incident  occupied  us  for  several  hours,  and  it  was  afternoon 
l)efore  we  were  able  to  start  across  the  island  to  visit  "  Southwest  Bay 
House,"  five  miles  distant.    Our  party  was  Colonel  Wicker,  Joseph,  the 
iuter[)reter,  an  Aleute  of  the  island  as  guide,  and  myself.    We  walked 
over,  and  found  the  path  led  along  by  the  shore  through  half  a  dozen  large 
seal  rookeries.    From  a  count  and  measurement  we  made  we  must  have 
passed  by  on  this  shore,  five  miles  long,  nearly  a  million  of  seals,  and  yet 
this  i«  not  one-half  of  the  space  they  occupy  on  St.  Paul's  Island.    They 
were  of  all  sizes,  from  the  young  pup,  about  as  big  as  a  very  large  cat,  to  the 
old  males,  as  large  as  a  cow.  Their  color  varies  from  a  gray-brown  of  the 
old  ones  to  a  dark-brown  in  the  young  pups.    TDhe  females  seem  shorter 
in  the  neck,  and  had  the  wide  pelvis  common  to  the  sex.    They  meas- 
ure, by  guess,  ^.bout  five  feet  in  length.    The  male  seal  is  much  larger, 
measuring  seven  or  eight  feet  in  length,  and  weighing  over  a  thousand 
lK)unds.    Some  of  these  were  on  guard,  others  were  in  the  water.    I 
saw  nothing  of  that  systematic  herding  of  families  by  the  old  males 
referred  to  by  the  Kus&ian  authorities,  probably  because  it  was  so  late 
in  the  season.    The  bachelors,  as  the  young  males  of  four  or  five  years 
are  cxiUed,  were  swimming  along  shore,  and  moving  with  the  crowd  of 
old  and  young  on  the  plateaus  above.    Some  of  them  could  be  seen  for 
half  a  mile  on  the  hill-tops  inland,  three  or  four  hundred  feet  above  the 
sea.    These  plateaus  extend  from  the  base  of  the  hills  to  the  sea,  a  dis- 
tance of  five  hundred  yards.    As  thfe  islands  are  volcanic,  the  sand  is 
broken  at  intervals  with  black  volcanic  rock  cropping  out.    The  seals 
api)ear  to  like  these  stones,  and  clambered  over  them  with  great  facility, 
considering  the  peculiar  formation  of  their  flippers.    The  assertion  that 
the  fur-seal  eats  but  little  food  ftt)m  June  to  September  may  be  true ; 
certainly  there  wa«  little  or  no  offensive  excrement  even  in  October, 
when  I  believe  it  is  acknowledged  that  they  do  get  some  food  from  the 
water. 

There  were  myriads  of  young  pups  along  shore  and  in  the  water,  and 
they  are  most  beautiful  animals.  They  will  not  always  run  at  your 
approach,  though  generally,  if  they  are  between  you  and  the  water,  they 
will  hurry  off  to  the  water.  We  saw  but  few  sea-lions.  Our  guide  in- 
formed us  that  they  frequented  the  northeast  point  more,  though  there 
had  not  been  as  many  there  as  usual.    The  Aleutes  seemed  to  regard 
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their  absence  as  ah  ill  omen.  It  seems  that  some  years  since  all  the 
seals  left  these  Pribilov  islands  and  went  to  Behringand  Copper  islands, 
on  the  Eussian  coast.  As  the  liussiaus  reserved  these  two  islands  in 
the  sale  of  Alaska,  there  is  some  solicitude  lest  the  seals  should  get 
frightened  away  and  go  there  again.  The  old  sea-lions  are  regarded  as 
the  pioneer  or  picket  guards  of  the  fur-seal,  and  their  absence  is  looked 
upon  with  distrust. 

The  skin  of  the  sea-lion,  as  well  as  the  flesh,  is  highly  prized ;  the 
former  for  covering  bidarkas  or  canoes,  and  the  latter  lor  food.  These 
huge  animals  are  usually  killed  with  a  musket  ball. 

The  seal  pup  is  born  usually  in  the  mouths  of  July  and  early  part  of 
August,  about  a  fortnight  after  the  mothers  have  arrived  on  the  island. 

The  males  arrive  about  the  middle  of  June,  and  the  yearling  pups  fol- 
low their  mothers  the  latter  part  of  July.  The  young  pups  are  said  to 
be  in  no  hurry  to  go  into  the  water,  the  parents  having  to  force  them  in 
at  first,  when  their  elder  brothers,  the  bachelors,  take  charge  of  them 
and  teach  them  to  swim. 

In  killing  the  seal,  the  two  and  three-year  old  male  pups  are  chosen, 
both  for  the  quality  of  their  fur,  lightness  of  the  pelt,  and  to  preserve 
the  sut)ply.  The  hunters  get  between  the  herd  and  the  water,  which  is 
a  very  easy  thing  to  do,  and  drive  them  a  short  distance  inland  toward 
the  salt-houses,  when  they  select  their  animals,  and  with  a  hard  wooden 
club  tap  them  a  light  blow  on  the  nose  or  head,  and  so  kill  tliem.  Care 
has  to  be  taken  in  the  driving  not  to  overheat  the  animals,  so  as  to 
loosen  the  fur  and  r^jin  the  skin  5  generally  they  are  allowed  to  rest 
awhile  before  the  killing  commences.  The  guide  explained  to  us  that 
in  the  skinning  all  the  Indians  had  a  common  interest,  each  Aleute  doing 
his  best  and  sharing  the  receipts ;  the  chief  receiving  an  extra  iwrtion. 

On  our  way  we  passed  a  number  of  the  slaughter  places.  They  were 
much  nearer  the  rookeries  and  the  shore  than  the  descriptions,  and  the 
much-talked-of  necessary  precautions  against  frightening  the  animal, 
would  lead  you  to  suppose.  In  some  cases  they  were  not  a  hundred 
yards  from  the  rookeries,  and  the  dead  bodies  were  withiji  easy  reiich  of 
the  rambling  bachelor  seals.  Large  quantities  of  meat  were  wasted,  and 
in  many  instances  even  the  fat  was  not  cut  off.  The  meat  of  the  seal  is 
of  excellent  flavor — I  should  think  quite  equal  to  mutton.  Our  sailors 
eat  it  with  relish,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  could  be  salted,  preserved, 
shipped  in  casks,  and  soon  find  a  market.  As  it  now  lies  rotting  on  the 
fields,  the  smell  is  most  offensive,  and  as  one  of  the  slaughter  i^ens  is 
immediately  near  the  village,  the  marvel  is  that  it  has  not  bred  a  con- 
tagious disease. 

In  some  places  where  these  seals  have  been  thus  killed,  and  the  car- 
casses allowed  to  rot  for  many  years,  I  should  think  the  soil  would  be 
as  valuable  a  fertilizer  as  guano.  The  great  rank  grass  grows  above 
these  slaughter  places  in  rich  luxuriance.  As  ballast  it  might  i)ay  to 
transport  to  the  southern  ports. 

We  found  quite  a  large  lot  of  skins  in  this  "Southwest  Bay"  hoiLse, 
and  the  guide  assured  us  that  the  building  had  been  full  and  emptied 
about  a  month  before,  the  skins  having  been  carried  on  board  a  steamer. 

The  skins  were  packed  in  piles  with  the  fur  turned  inwards,  and  salt 
put  in  between  each  skin.  After  being  allowed  to  remain  awhile,  they 
are  taken  up,  refolded,  and  with  fresh  salt  made  ready  for  shipment. 

A  large  surf  boat,  made  of  the  skins  of  the  sea-lion,  is  used  to  cany 
them  out  to  the  vessels. 

On  our  return  we  passed  by  a  lake  of  beautiful  clear,  cold  water,  from 
which  the  natives  obtain  the  supply  for  their  village — ^nearly  a  mile 
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distant.  Half  of  this  distauce  they  carry  it  in  boats  by  water.  When 
St.  Paul  Island  and  its  immense  source  of  income  is  properly  cared  for 
by  our  government,  an  aqueduct  of  simple  construction  should  be  built 
to  couvey  this  water  to  the  town. 

There  was  no  school  worth  the  name  on  the  island.  The  Enssian 
foreman  of  one  of  the  traders  professed  to  call  a  class  of  five  or  six 
together  at  irregular  hours;  but  I  found  he  thought  but  little  of  it,  and 
the  natives  regarded  it  of  still  less  value.  They  asked  for  schools  and 
teachers  earnestly. 

The  priest,  who  officiates  in  a  neatly-built  church,  receives  one  hundred 
and  thirty  dollars  per  annum.  He  is  not  in  orders,  and  hardly  ranks  as 
a  deacon  in  the  church.  The  priest  from  Unalaska  occasionally  comes 
up  and  administers  the  sacrament. 

The  chiefs,  of  whom  there  are  two,  get  forty  dollars  a  month  extra  pay, 
and  the  workmen  are  divided  into  three  classes  of  different  degrees  of 
expertness  or  charaeter.  Thieving  and  misdemeanors  other  than  drunk- 
enness are  unknown  among  the  Aleutes. 

On  our  return  we  found  our  guide  greatly  agitated  at  the  prospect  of 

pnnishment,  which  he  feared  he  would  receive  from  the  United  States 

officials  on  the  island  for  showing  us  the  path  over  to  the  remote  salt- 

«  house.    We  assured  him  that  his  fears  were  groundless,  but  this  did  not 

quiet  his  anxieties. 

There  were  some  cattle  and  sheep  on  the  island,  and  we  found  good 
grazing;  plenty  of  grass  as  far  as  we  went,  or  could  see.  There  are  no 
trees,  and  the  hills  are  not  generally  steep.  A  few  of  the  highest,  at 
a  distance,  I  should  say  were  not  over  two  thousand  feet  high.  .  They 
api)eared  covered  with  verdure  to  their  tops.  The  cattle  and  sheep  are 
repoited  as  doing  well. 

FUTURE  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  FUB-SEAL  FISHERIES. 

The  whole  management  of  these  islands,  and  the  obtaining  from  the 
far-seal  fisheries  a  handsome  income  by  our  government,  is  a  very  simple 
affair.  One  capable  and  honest  man  with  one  or  two  assistants  on  each 
of  the  two  islands,  and  a  force  of  a  dozen  men  well  armed,  under  fixed 
regulations,  forbidding  the  killing  of  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand se^ils  annually,  restricting  the  killing  for  the  present  to  the  Aleutes, 
paying  them  a  liberal  compensation,  providing  for  the  sale  of  the  skins 
either  on  the  island,  at  San  Francisco,  or  JS"ew  York,  and  exacting  se- 
vere penalties  for  all  violations  of  the  law,  would  regulate  it. 

The  officer  in  charge  should  be  a  first-class  man,  with  a  liberal  salary 
and  under  heavy  bonds,  as  his  life  will  be  an  isolated  one  and  his  temp- 
tations to  dishonesty  great. 

The  proposal  to  lease  the  islands  has  the  objection  that  it  revives 
the  old  fur  company  monopolies,  and  our  people  will  not  be  likely  to 
tolerate  this ;  and  as  it  will  require  the  same  amount  of  governmental 
watchfulness  and  consequent  expense  to  protect  the  lessors  in  their 
rijjhts,  as  it  would  for  the  government  to  manage  the  concern  itself,  it 
would  seem  practical  economy  for  our  government  to  take  charge  of  the 
bnsiness.  Last  spring  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  San  Francisco 
api)ointed  a  committee  to  ascertain  the  facts  in  relation  to  tlie  fur  seal  • 
fisheries  of  Alaska,  and  report.  This  rejwrt  so  plainly  gives  tlie  view 
which  is  taken  by  a  large  number  of  people  in  California  that  I  inclose 
it.    See  Apx)endix  U. 

A  letter  &om  Adolph  MuUer,  on  the  prices  for  furs  ruling  in  San 
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Francisco  last  October,  I  append,  C,  thongh  other  farriers  assured  me 
that  Mr.  Mailer's  prices  were  altogether  too  low. 

But  to  resume  my  narrative.  On  Sunday,  the  10th,  we  buried  our 
thre«  sailors,  Eicbard  Livingston,  Lewis  Garlipp,  and  John  Beck,  with 
funeral  honors,  on  the  island.  The  last  rites  had  hardly  been  celebrated 
before  three  Aleutes,  of  their  own  accord,  brought  forward  three  tall 
wooden  crosses,  and  placed  one  at  the  head  of  each  of  the  graves. 

TMiat  aft<irnoon  we  held  a  talk  with  the  Aleutes,  in  the  presence  of  tiie 
officers  of  the  island  and  of  the  steamer,  and  were  confirmed  in  a  con- 
clusion which  we  had  arrived  at  long  since  in  our  intercourse  with  In- 
dians, namely,  that  they  will  not  state  any  of  their  grievances  in  public 
in  presence  of  the  powers  that  are  set  over  them.  In  this  they  re- 
semble most  p<for  and  dependent  people. 

In  the  private  interviews  held  with  them  two  days  before,  five  of  the 
Aleutes  complained  that  they  had  been  brought  from  Kadiak  Island  by 
the  agent  of  one  of  the  firms  on  the  island,  for  a  limited  period;  that 
the  contract  had  expired  some  time  since,  but  that  the  firm  had  since 
placed  a  hundred  dollars  each  to  their  credit,  and  now  claimed  to  hdd 
them  another  year  against  their  will.  The  lieutenant  commanding 
St.  Panl  and  St.  George  Islands,  having  heard  of  this  statement  tbrongb 
Colonel  Wicker,  in  a  letter  to  the  colonel  denied  it,  and  declared  that  # 
the  Kadiak  natives  had  acquiesced  in  the  arrangement. 

VESSELS  SAILING  FOR  SANDWICH  ISLANDS. 

One  of  the  men  complained  that  he  had  been  shipped  as  a  sailor  to 
come  to  these  islands,  and  return  home,  but  that  when  he  arrived 
here  the  vessel  sailed  for  the  Sandwich  Islands,  where  he  did  not  wish 
to  go.  This  last  statement  was  not  denied  by  any  one  ])reaent^  Jif 
our  steamer  could  have  stopped  at  Kadiak  on  our  way  home,  I  wonm 
have  asked  permission  to  take  this  man  home,  and  have  arranged  the 
best  I  coidd  for  the  others.  As  it  was,  I  could  only  commend  them  to 
the  considerate  care  of  the  United  States  officers  on  the  ipland. 

This  meeting,  as  well  as  the  burial  service  of  the  sailors,  was  held 
in  the  open  air.  The  sun  was  shining  clearly,  and  the  weather  was  so 
mild  half  of  the  officers  and  men  had  no  overcoats,  and  yet  it  was  the 
10th  of  October,  and  we  wei^  on  an  island  in  the  Behring  Sea. 

CITIZEN  ALEUTES. 

As  we  were  walking  down  to  the  shore  to  embark,  a  number  of  tbe 
chiefs  and  head  men  of  the  Aleutes  gathered  around  me,  and  in  private 
asked  me  about  our  form  of  government,  and  whether  it  was  true  **  that  ' 
all  men  were  free  and  equal,"  and  whether  they  would  be  allowed  to 
vote  for  the  President,  or  the  ''  emperor,"  as  they  called  him,  thinking  of 
their  former  Russian  government.  I  said  yes,  I  hoped  so.  They  shook 
my  hand  warmly,  and  when  we  left  the  shore  gave  us  three  slow  bat 
very  loud  cheers,  which  our  officers  and  men  returned  with  a  will. 

We  then  sailed  for  the  "Northeast  Point,"  fifteen  miles  away,  to  make 
the  final  examination  of  the  skins  stored  in  that  salt-house.  All  along 
this  eastern  shore,  as  on  the  western,  which  we  had  passed  the  day  be 
fore,  myriads  of  fur-seals  were  congregated,  so  that  we  could  not  bot 
conclude  there  was  a  larger  million  and  a  half  on  the  island.  The  surf 
ran  high  as  we  landed,  and  the  meni  remembering  their  loss  of  the 
day  before,  shook  their  heads  doubtingiy  as  they  dashed  ns  through  it 
We  thought  more  about  the  heavy  taxes  of  the  people,  and  whether 
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the  Aleutes,  or  our  oflBcers  ou  the  island,  wiere  the  more  accurate  in 
counting  seal-skins.  We  carefully  measured  the  piles  of  skins  in  the 
salt-house,  counted  up  the  figures,  and  found  the  Aleutes  were  right. 
There  were  over  sixty  thousand  skins  on  the  island. 

As  if  reluctant  to  leave  the  three  brave  sailors  who  had  sacrificed 
their  lives  to  duty,  our  good  ship  Lincoln  "missed  stays,"  turned  her 
face  to  the  island,  remained  immovable  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then 
slowly  obeying  her  helm,  steamed  off  toward  our  home  on  the  other 
side  of  the  republic,  six  thousand  miles  away. 

HOMEWARD  BOUND. 

With  all  sails  set  and  under  a  full  head  of  steam,  we  went  booming 
along  on  our  return  trip  to  XJnalaska.  The  air  was  chillj'^,  and  as  we 
approached  the  volcanic  mountains  surrounding  lUalook  Harbor  they 
loomed  up  ghostly  white  in  snow  through  the  thickening  gray  fog  of  the 
gathering  storm.  We  anchored  that  night  in  the  snug  harbor,  and  the 
next  morning  was  as  clear  and  ^uiet  as  a  May  day  at  home,  not  a  sign 
of  fog  or  cloud  remaining.  Before  midnight,  however,  the  wind  began 
to  blow  a  gale,  and  by  morning  we  had  dragged  both  anchors  and  were 
^  stem-up  high  on  a  reef.  We  had  to  lie  there  till  the  turn  of  tide,  and 
it  was  as  much  as  our  i>ropeller.  could  do  to  he^d  the  vessel  off  the  reef 
against  the  gale,  though  the  harbor  is  not  half  a  mile  wide  and  moun- 
tains around  are  two  thousand  feet  high.  The  storm  lasted  thirty-six 
hours,  and  cleared  off  as  suddenly  as  it  arose.  No  steamer  should  allow 
its  steam  to  get  down  while  lying  in  that  harbor  at  this  season  of  the 
year.  What  dangers  the  Aleutes  or  the  missionaries  have  to  encounter 
ia  such  a  country,  where  all  the  highways  are  on  the  sea,  you  can 
ine. 
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OF  THE  TRIBES  AND  COUNTRY  AROUND  BRISTOL  BAY. 


The  country  was  reported  to  be  like  that  about  Cook's  Inlet,  on  the 
southerly  side  of  the  Alaska  Peninsula,  an  account  of  which  from  Gen- 
eral George  P.  Ihrie  is  appended.  It  is  said  to  be  a  level  and  extensive 
farming  country,  where  vegetables  in  abundance  and  cattle  and  sheep 
can  be  easily  raised.  The  natives  are  said  ip  be  healthy  and  in  as  good 
condition  a«  any  on  the  coast.  An  account  of  them  in  general  terms  will 
be  found  in  the' report  of  Frank  Mahoney,  who  has  visited  them,  which 
ivill  be  found  in  the  appendix. 

COOK'S  INLET  AND  KENAI  PENINSULA. 

^  Por  the  following  brief  sketch  of  this  interesting  jwrtion  I  am  indebted 
to  General  George  P.  Ihrie,  who  went  up  there  from  Kadiak  while  I 
went  westward,  and  who  afterwards  rejoined  us  at  Sitka: 

Dkar  Colyek  :  Inclosed  I  give  you  some  rough  notes  from  my  private  jonrna]: 
lti69 — Tuesday,  Smtemher  2d.---Oommences  pleasant  and  cloudy.  On'  at  daylight  for 
X*^ort  Kenai,  situated  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Cook's  Inlet,  near  the  mouth  (right  bank)  of 
Kenai  River,  and  distant  about  two  hundred  miles.  Passed  Barren  Islands,  which  are 
most  appropriately  named,  and  had  a  fine  view  of  Point  Douglas,  about  sixty  miles 
tcp  Mrestward,  covered  with  snow  from  its  apparent  base  to  its  summit,  and  estimated 
to  l>e  about  se^en  thousand  feet  high.  At  6  p.  m.  came  to  anchor  in  £nglish  Bay,  one 
Iinadred  and  t«n  miles  from  Kadiak.  At  the  entrance  is  a  fur  trading-post,  now  con- 
<lact€d  by  Hutchinson,  Kohl  &  Co. ;  used  to  belong  to  the  Russian  Fur  Company, 
^w'tiich  sold  the  best  of  the  buildings  to  H.  K.  &  Co.,  and  turned  over  the  poorest  to  the 
United  States;  and  this  seems  to  have  been  their  rule  throughout  the  Territory. 
£:n<i8  dark  and  rainy. 

ff^fdnesday,  September  29.— Commences  cloudy  and  windy.    Off  at  6  a.  m.,  with  head 
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.sea  and  wind,  and  came  to  anchor  at  3  p.  m.,  in  Cook's  Inlet,  about  six  miles  from  thf 
fort.  The  officers  soon  came  off  to  visit  us,  and  t«ll  us  we  can  cross  the  har  at  bii:h 
tide  with  sixteen  feet  of  water.  Saw  two  loftv  volcanoes  to-dav,  each  about  twVUf 
thousand  feet  high,  and  one  in  active  ox>oration,  emitting  a  cloud  of  dense  black  smoke. 
In  fact,  the  whole  western  coast  of  Cook^s  Inlet,  down  through  the  Aleut ian^L^landm 
and  across  (but  submerged)  to  Asia,  is  nothing  but  a  mass  and  chain  of  volcanic  moui*- 
tains,  forming  the  connecting  link  between  Asia  and  America.  It  is  the  wildrst  ;i5:i] 
most  chaotic  scene  1  ever  witnessed.  The  volcanic  western  coast  of  Mexico  and  S<iut1. 
America  is  dwarfed  by  Alaska.  And  what  tends  to  heighten  the  awful  n^rand  view  i* 
the  scattering  of  glaciers  iu  the  gorges  of  these  volcauoew,  some  of  which  infriuge  iiih:!: 
the  w^aters  edge. 

The  eastern  coast  of  the  inlet  is  almost  the  anti]>odes  of  the  western.  For  AU<*k^ 
it  is  a  strip  or  belt  (^  flat  alluvial  laud,  originally  a  sand-spit  and  covert^l  with  tiin- 
ber.  About  twenty  miles  eastward,  however,  is  a  chain  of  snow  mountains  from  two 
thousand  to  five  thousand  feet  high.  This  side  of  the  inlet  contains  uumerouB  l(>d;;rs 
of  lignite  coal,  with  more  or  less  resin  m  it,  which  generates  too  much  caloric  tor 
steamboats  and  railroads.  The  Russian  Fur  Comx)any  attempted  to  develop  thr<r 
veins,  but  found  it  wouldn't  pay.  Some  of  their  shafts  are  still  visible  at  and  m-iJ 
English  Bay.    Ends  cloudy,  with  rain. 

Thux^day,  September  30. — Commences  cloudy  but  pleasant,  with  stiff  breeze.  Cmew*; 
bar  about  11a.  m.,  ami  came  to  anchor  in  Keuai  River,  mooring  to  stationary  anchor^. 
Find  a  current  of  seven  knots  an  hour  here  at  the  ebb  and  flood  of  the  tide,  and  sauit 
all  around  us;  pleasantly  located.  Went  ashore  and  found  tiie  fort,  on  a  level  bluf 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the  waters  of  the  inlet,  and  covere<l  with  caiti>* 
grass  and  small  trees.  It  is  the  only  piece  of  arable  land  larger  than  a  garden  I  havr 
seen  in  Alaska,  and  grows  the  hardy  esculents,  but  not  iu  jierfection.  Wc  trrn* 
shown  salmon  caught  in  Keuai  River,  four  of  which  filled  a  barrel!  The  meat  is  of  a 
rich  red  color  and  acceptable  flavor.  None  of  the  Alaska  salmon,  however,  can  com- 
pare iu  flavor,  according  to  my  palate,  with  the  salmon  of  the  Columbia  River  ami  tlj" 
southern  coast  of  Oregon.  Dined  with  the  officers  on  wild  geese  and  i>tannii:an,  id 
which  Alaska  abounds,  and  were  shown  the  skin  of  a  monster  brown  bear,  just  killni 
by  the  Keuai  Indians.  Any  quantity  of  black  and  brown  bears  iu  the  mouiitauus  to  tlu* 
eastward.  Looking  to  the  west  you  behold  a  perfect  nest  of  sleeping  volcanoes  of  all 
%eiehts  and  sizes,  with  glaciers  of  cerulean  blue  ice  melting  among  them.  Granti 
sight,  this  chaos !  Americans  can  no  longer  have  a  good  excuse  for  goin^  to  Europi' 
sight-seeing.  A  summer's  trip  to  Alaska,  from  say  1st  of  June  to  1st  of  October,  w  ill 
be  more  interesting  than  a  dozen  trips  to  the  Alps  or  Himalayas.  w. 

Tlie  weather  here  to-day  is  simply  superb,  all  that  heart  could  desire,  and  vet  we  are 
in  the  latitude  of  Cape  Farewell,  the  southernmost  point  of  Greenland  !  It  lanta,  I  am 
informed,  to  the  end  of  October,  when  it  grows  very  cold,  the  mercury  going  down  to 
thirty  or  forty  degrees  below  zero,  and  the  inlet  becomes  full  of  floating  ice, 

Monday,  Octobir  5. — A  continuance  of  the  genuine  October  weather  of  the  Middle 
States,  and  the  road  from  wharf  to  the  i>ost  very  dusty.  Steamer  almost  dischai^. 
and  a  certainty  of  getting  off  to-morrow.  On  duty  on  a  board  of  survey,  to  insprct 
some  of  the  buildings  for  which  the  United  States  paid  two  hundred  thousand  gold 
dollars  to  the  Russian  government.  •  We  were  shown  a  lot  of  very  old  lojf  hovels,  and 
recommended  they  be  used  for  firewood  if  possible.  The  l>est  of  the  late  Rassiaa 
buildings  are  claimed  and  occupied  by  Hutchinson,  Kohl  &  Co.  There  has  Itc'eB 
barefaced  swindling,  sufficient  in  connection  with  the  transfer  of  the  *^  baildings  "  to 
make  a  saint  swear.  The  long  and  short  of  the  business  is,  the  agent  of  the  RussiaQ 
Fur  Company  disposed  of  the  best  of  the  warehouses  and  residences  to  H.  K.  &.  Co.. 
and  to  private  inuividuals,  for  '^a  mere  song,''  and  then  turned  over  to  the  agent  of  thr 
United  States  the  balance,  which,  with  very  few  exceptions,- for  appearance  sake,  arr 
fit  for  firewood  only.    Ugh ! 

Visited  the  Indian  village,  about  one  mile  from  the  post,  and  found  them  and  their 
houses  like  all  the  rest  ou  the  coast.  These  Indians  are  like  all  the  others  in  Alaska, 
semi-civilized,  peaceful,  docile,  friendly,  and  anxious  and  willing  to  work.  Justie**. 
kind  treatment,  and  prompt  pajnnent  for  services  rendered  will,  in  the  course  of  timt*. 
change  them  to  law-abiding  and  good  citizens.  They  are  far  superior  in  habits  and 
industry  to  the  crafty,  marauding,  and  wandering  Indians  of  the  plains,  who  scorn  to 
do  anything  but  fight  and  hunt,  leaving  their  squaws  to  do  all  other  kinds  of  wM'k. 

At  midnight  witnessed  the  most  gorgeous  curtain  aurora  borealis  eye  ever  beheld. 
A  rich  green  and  purple  undulating  curtain  seemed  susi>ended  in  the  sky  aa  far  south 
as  twenty  degrees,  and  forming  a  perfect  arc.  At  the  west  end  of  the  Curtain  wen* 
two  perpendicular  columns  of  light,  w*hich  rapidly  traversed  the  curtain  from  we*t  t« 
east,  and  vice  versa,  giving  to  view  every  possible  shade  of  the  two  colors,  and  makiuj; 
the  rays  fairly  dance  in  and  by  their  own  light.  Such  a  celestial  sight  would  alcme 
compensate  one  for  a  trip  from  Europe  to  Alaska. 

Tuesday y  October  6. — Another  lovely  day.  We  bid  adieu  to  Kenai,  which  is  the  most 
desirable  place  to  live  at,  I've  yet  seen  in  Alaska. 
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GENERAL    CHARACTER  OF  THE  INDIANS  OF  AXASKA, 

■  * 

Of  the  general  character  of  the  Indians  of  Alaska  I  have  collected 
evidence  from  many  sources.  It  is  wholly  from  those  who  have  visited 
the  Indians  at  their  homes  in  Alaska,  and  who  speak  from  personal 
ohservation  and  knowledge.  Coming  from  such  men— from  traders, 
trapi^rs,  merchants,  and  officers  of  the  government — ^it  will  command 
that  respect  which  its  origin  deserves. 

First  among  these  in  extended  experience  comes  Mr.  Frank  Mahoney, 
who  has  been  among  them  for  the  last  sixteen  years.  Mr.  Mahoney  says 
of  the  natives  of  the  interior,  from  the  Yukon  to  the  C(^per  Kiver,  num- 
bering five  thousand  souls :  "They  are  a  peaceable  race,  and  respectful 
to  the  whii'^e  man,  looking  upon  him  as  a  superior.  There  is  no  doubt 
but  that  in  time  they  could  be  shaped  into  useful  citizens." 

Of  the  Aleutian  islanders,  numbering  seven  thousand  souls,  he  says:: 
"They  are  a  very  quiet  race,  and  nearly  all  Christiaws,^  (members of  the 
RussoGrcek  church.) 

Of  the  Indians  at  Cook's  Inlet  he  says :  "  They  «re  a  very  sociable 
race  of  Indians."  They  number  about  eight  hundred,  and  are  called 
Kaneskies. 

East  of  Cook's  Inlet,  down  on  Prince  William's  Sound,  there  are  ''about 
four  hundred  Nuchusks,"  while  those  "on  the  Coi)per  River  are  called 
Nadnuskys.^  These,  together  with  the  Koloshans  of  the  southeastern 
coast,  numbering  eleven  thousand  nine  hundred,  he  considers  warlike. 

For  the  remainder  of  Mr.  Mahoney's  report,  which  is  full  of  interesting 
information,  see  appendix  C,  No.  2. 

Hon.  William  S.  Dodge,  ex-mayor  of  Sitka,  says  of  the  Alaska  Indians, 
as  a  whole,  "that  they  are  not  at  all  to  be  compared  to  the  Indians  in- 
«habiting  the  interior  of  our  country,  or  even  to  those  li\ing  on  the  bor- 
l)er8  of  the  Great  Lakes.  They  are  of  a  very  superior  intelligence,  and 
have  rapidly  acquired  many  of  the  American  ways  of  living  and  cooking. 
Tlieir  houses  are  clustered  into  villages,  very  thoroughly  and  neatly  buitt, 
and  far  more  substantial  and  pretentious  than  the  log  houses  usually  con- 
stnicted  by  our  hardy  backwoodsmen." 

In  this  description  Mr.  Dodge  includes  the  Stycknies,  Kakes,  Kootze- 
nooji,  and  the  Koloshan  tribes  generally. 

Of  the  Sitkas  Mr.  Dodge  says:  "TheJ-  supply  Sitka  with  its  game, 
fish,  and  vegetables,  such  as  potatoes,  turnips,  beets,  and  radishes,  and 
they  are  sharp  traders." 

Mr.  Frank  K.  Louthan,  post  trader  at  Sitka,  says  of  the  ^Sitkas :  "  They 
are  industrious  and  ingenious,  being  able  to  imitate  admirably  almost 
anything  placed  before  them."  He  tells  of  their  "  chopping  and  deliver- 
ing one  thousand  cords  of  wood  for  the  United  States  quartermaster, 
under  many  disadvantages,  as  well,  if  not  better,  than  it  would  have 
been  done  by  the  same  white  labor,  under  similar  circumstances." 

Mr.  Louthan  further  says:  **  That  our  Indians  are  susceptible  of  a  high 
standard  of  cultivation  I  have  no  doubt."  *^This  <;an  only  be  done  by 
the  aid  of  industrial  and  educational  schools.  The  missionary  is  work- 
ing to  good  advantage  at  Vancouver  Island  and  at  Fort  Simpson,  in 
whose  schools  can  be  found  men  and  women  of  high  culture  and  refine- 
ment, fit  to  grace  almost  any  position  in  life."  '*The  Koloshans,  our 
own  Indians  from  Tongas  to  the  Copper  River,  an^  quite  as  intelligent 
and  easy  of  culture,  needing  only  the  same  liberal  system  of  education 
to,  in  a  very  short  time,  utilize  them  for  every  purpose  of  government 
and  usefulness."    (See  full  report  of  F.  K.  Louthan,  Appendix  C.) 
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Of  the  Datives  on  the  liver  Yukon  Captain  Charles  W.Raymond  says: 
**The  Ka\iack8  andMahlmutes  are  healthy,  vigorous,  fine  looking  men." 
Of  the  coast  Indians  near  the  Auric  River  he  says:  "They  ar«  kind, 
peaceable,  generous,  and  hospitable  without  an  exception ;  their  gnest 
can  a«k  no  fav^or  which  they  deem  too  great ;  the  warmest  bed,  the  most 
comfortable  corner  of  the  room,  the  largest  dish,  is  always  for  the 
stranger."  And  then  he  tells  a  beautiful  stoiy  of  their  hospitality  to  bis 
party,  for  which  I  refer  you  to  his  interesting  report. 

I  might  multiply  extracts,  but  must  not  lengthen  my  report  too  much, 

OF    THE    INDIAN  •  LAW    OF    MEMBEJRS    OF    A    FAMILY    AVENGING   THE 

MURDER  OF   THEIR  RELATIVES. 

Mr.  Frank  K.  Louthan  gives  us  in  his  report  an  instructive  account 
of  the  Indian  method  of  avenging  the  murder  of  their  blood  relations. 
He  says : 

The  failure  to  promptly  pay  for  a  real  or  8Up)K)8ed  injury  is  at  once  the  »ifpia\  for 
retaliation.  I  can  but  look  with  great  favor  upon  the  system  on  the  part  of  the  goveni- 
meut  of  adapting  itself  to  the  one  idea  "  immediate  settlements^  with  their  people  fur  all 
wrongs  of  magnitude,  (whether  on  the  part  of  the  military  or  the  individual,)  entirely 
upon  estimated  value.  This  is  the  time-honored  custom  of  the  red  man  in  Alaska,  and 
pertain^  to  all  alike,  wherever  dispersed  throughout  the  vast  Territory. 

At  present  it  is  more  than  folly  to  attempt  to  induct  him  into  any  other  way  of  look- 
ing at  a  wrong  or  injury.  Authority,  with  definite  instructions  to  our  rules,  whether 
civil  or  military'  to  in  this  way  settle  all  disputes,  especially  when  life  has  been  taken 
will  always  keep  him  (the  Indian)  peaceable  and  friendly,  and  in  the  end  save  to  the 
government  many  notable  lives  and  a  large  expenditure  of  treasure.  * 

I  am  led  to  those  retleetions  by  observing  that  in  this  way  the  Hudson's  Bay  Comjiany 
and  the  old  Russian  American  Fur  Company  have  for  nearly  a  century  lived  m  compara- 
tive security  among  the  Pacific  Coast  Indians,  failing  in  but  five  instances  a  confidencf 
betrayed,  property  or  life  endangered.  Again,  my  own  personal  experience  is  a  iwwerful 
cxauLple  of  the  system  of  such  a  couree.  Last  New  Year's  eve  a  difficulty  occurred  at 
the  market-house  in  8itka,  between  a  Chilkaht  chief  aud  a  soldier  sentinel,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  imprisonment  in  the  guard-house  of  the  chief,  and  through  some  unaccount- 
able manner  the  death  by  sl^poting,  in  a  day  or  two  afterwards,  of  three  Indians.  Forfnll 
account  of  thm?  early  difficulties  I  refer  you  to  a  report  of  Ganeral  J.  C.  Davis,  made 
about  that  time. 

Among  the  Indians  killed  was  one  Chilkaht,  one  Kake,  and  one  Sitka.  The  Kakes 
very  promptly  sought  the  usual  remedy ;  but  failing  to  satisfy  themselves,  adopted 
their  extreme  remedy,  "  an  eye  for  an  eye,  a  tooth  for  a  tooth  ;'^  meeting  two  white  men 
near  their  village,  promptly  dispatched  them,  aud  thereby  lost  all  of  their  villa{^^ 
burned  by  order  of  the  general  commanding.     Hence  the  so-called  **  Kake  war.^ 

For  nearly  five  mouths  no  coast  or  interior  Indians  appearwl  among  ns,  to  the  gival 
detriment  of  trade,  the  Chilkahts  especially  keeping  themselves  aloof  from  ns  all  winter. 
Well  knowing  the  chief  and  the  most  of  his  people  I  determined  to  pay  them  a  visit  for  pur- 
poses of  trade,  and  to  restore  friendly  relations.  With  a  small  schooner  I  reached  their 
village  in  May  last,  and  found  them  suUeu  aud  listlem  and  effected  but  little  in  any 
Hhape  for  several  days.  At  the  end  of  the  fourth  day  our  little  vessel  was  suddenly 
boarded  by  about  seventy-five  well-armed  men,  bent  on  satisfaction,  either  in  prop- 
erty or  lif<p,  fbr  the  man  killed  at  Sitka  nearly  five  months  jirevious.  The  exigenrie* 
of  my  situation  required  prompt  and  immediate  action. 

Asking  from  our  closed  cabin  an  audience,  aud  it  being  gi*anto<l,  I  ste]»i»e*l  out  anione 
them  with  my  interpreter,  an  Indian,  aud  whilst  protesting  against  their  wish  that  I 
should  pay  for  what  had  been  done  by  our  military  chief  at  Sitka,  satisfied  them  by 
giving  them  a  letter  to  the  general  commanding,  asking  him  for  the  sake  of  trade  and 
•jecurity  to  life  to  pay  for  the  man  killed,  giving  my  pn)mise  to  the  Indians  to  )»ay  for 
the  dead  man  if  the  general  refnsetl. 

The  general  refused  to  listen  to  the  delegati«m>vjutinff  on  him  with  my  letter.  J 
returned  with  my  vessel  again  to  Sitka  and  to  Chilkaht,  when  I  j)romptly  irnid  the  \nwe 
asked,  thirteen  blankets  and  on©  coat,  amountiug  in  value,  all  told,  to  alHiut  fifty 
dollars  coin.  I  feel  quite  sure  that  in  this  simple  settlement  I  arrested  serious  tronWt 
to  myself,  and  probably  to  the  government. 

I  made  afl<*rwanl  a  similar  settlement  with  the  Chilkahts  in  Sitka  for  one  o(  their 
men,  killed  by  a  young  man  in  my  employ.  I  can  safely  say  that,  dealt  with  in  tfai* 
way.  there  need  never  be  any  serious  complication  of  Indian  aflairs  in  this  territory. 
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THE  SCENERY  OF   ALASKA. 

(The  sketches  referred  to  in  tbis  article  are  not  engraved.) 
Ou  the  eastern  coast  the  thickly  wooded  foot-hills  are  covered  to  their 
tops  with  the  Douglas,  Menzies,  and  Mertens  spruce,  trees  varying  from 
100  to  250  feet  in  height,  and  stout  in  proportion ;  white  cedar,  sometimes 
150  feet  high ;  large  leaved  maple,  and  others,  while  there  and  to  the 
westward,  on  tlie  Kenai  Peninsula,  the  Aleutian  Islands,  and  the  coasts 
of  Bristol  Bay,  strips  of  low  land  skirt  the  base  of  the  mountains,  and 
on  these  cattle  and  sheep  browse  and  fatten.  It  is  this  variety  of  lofty 
mountain,  gently  undulating  lowlands,  and  clear,  deep  streams,  lake,  or 
sea,  that  makes  the  scenery  of  Alaska  so  attractive. 

The  sketches  Xos.  13  and  20,  Wrangel  Harbor,  Alaska,  and  No.  14, 
Moonlight  in  Sitka  Harbor,  will  give  you  but  a  poor  idea  of  the  beauty 
of  the  scenery,  yet  you  can  easily  see  what  a  chance  there  is  in  such  a 
country  for  an  active,  erfterprising,  intelligent  race  of  people.     The 
Indians  of  Alaska,  considering  their  slight  opportunities,  surpass  all 
others  on  this  continent  except  the  Pueblas  of  New  Mexico,  and  deserve 
our  most  considerate  attention.    Some  idea  of  the  purity  of  the  atmos- 
phere when  the  fogs  clear  away  may  be  formed  by  referring  to  sketch 
Xo.  15,  view  of  Mount  Fairweather,  taken  at  sea  124  miles  from  its 
base.    Few  places  in  the  world  could  allow  of  objects  being  seen  with 
distinctness  at  such  a  great  distance.    You  will  notice  under  this  sketch 
th%  names  of  General  Davis  and  other  officers  of  this  department, 
voucliing  for  the  uncommon  phenomenon.    Some  travelers  assure  us 
tliat  they  have  seen  these  mountains  as  far  as  Ungi,  200  miles. 

No.  18  is  a  sketch  of  a  cascade  near  Tongas,  as  beautiful  a  little  gem 
of  a  waterfall  as  can  be  seen  anywhere. 

LOCATION  OF  INDIAN  VILLAGES. 

Indian  vilhiges  are  generally  located  on  these  low  hills,  at  the  base  of 
high  mountains,  as  seen  in  sketches  16  and  17,  and  their  appearance  is 
I)icture8que  in  the  extreme.  Being  close  by  the  water,  all  their  jour- 
neying is  done  by  canoes,  in  the  management  as  well  as  the  construe* 
tiou  of  which  they  are  adepts.  To  see  them  by  the  dozen  plying  with 
skill  their  short,  broad  paddles,  and  sending  their  light  and  graceful- 
looking  bidnrkas  so  swiftly  through  the  water,  is  a  sight  to  remember. 

FISHERIES  OF  ALASKA. 

The  Indians  bring  halibut,  codfish,  flounders,  salmon,  claps,  smelt, 
whortlel^erries,  wild  currants,  venison,  bear  skins,  marten,  mink,  lynx, 
fox,  and  other  skins  for  sale.  At  Sitka  or  Wrangel  they  sell  a  halibut, 
large  size,  for  50  cents,  a  salmon,  25  cents,  or  5  for  $1 ;  deer,  $2 ;  smelts, 
a  [)eck  for  25  cents,  and  so  on. 

This  country  is  truly  the  fisherman's  paradise,  and  the  Indians  are 
experts  at  the  husiness.  The  sabnon  caught  here  are  so  large  that  five  of 
them  All  a  barrel,  and  sometime'S  only  three  are  sufficient,  and  they  are  so 
plentifnl  that  yon  can  kick  them  with  your  foot  ashore  at  the  mouth  of 
shallow  mountain  streams,  up  which  they  are  trying  to  swim  to  deposit 
their  eggs.  The  smelt  come  ashore  in  such  quantities  that  you  can  run 
(uit  on  the  beach,  as  the  surf  recedes,  and  scoop  up  a  bushel  basket  full 
in  ten  minutes.  Our  second  mate  put  down  his  line  from  the  steamer 
at  Kadiak  for  half  an  hour,  and  caught  ten  large  codfish.  At  Ungi, 
on  the  codfish  banks,  near  Chemogan  Islands,  there  are  now  as  many 
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as  thirty  vessels  seen,  at  a  time  engaged  in  fishing  for  cod.    (See.  for  re- 
port on  fishing,  by  Carlton  and  others,  Appendix  F.) 

Educate  the  Indians  of  Alaska,  and  they  will  supply  the'X'nitHl 
States  with  fish  and  furs. 

DEMORAJLIZmG  EFFECT  OF    THE  NEAR  PROXIMITY  OF  SOLDIERS  AJD 

INDIANS. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  ill  effects  of  the  near  proximity  of  soldiers  to 
the  Indian  villages,  and  of  the  demoralizing  effects  upon  both.  It  Is 
the  same  in  all  Indian  countries.  It  appears  to  be  worse  here  becao* 
more  needless.  Kowhere  else  that  I  have  visited  is  the  absolute  use 
lessness  of  soldiers  fo  apparent  as  in  Alaska.  The  only  communication 
being  by  water — ^there  are  no  roads  by  land — ^it  follows  that  vessels  suit- 
able for  plying  up  the  inland  seas,  manned  by  a  few  revenue  officers  or 
good,  smart  sailors,  will  do  more  toward  effectually  preventing  lawless 
Bess  among  the  Indians,  and  smuggling  or  illicit  trade  with  the  whites 
and  Indians,  than  five  hundred  soldiers  located  at  post.  Nearly  all  the 
United  States  officers  that  I  have  conversed  with  agree  on  the  above, 
and  recommend  a  reduction  in  the  force  in  this  Territory.  There  aie 
fLre  hundred  here  now,  when  two  hundred  would  be  ample  for  the  whole 
Territory. 

The  soldiers  will  have  whisky,  and  the  Indians  are  equally  foiMi  of 
it.  The  free  use  of  this  by  both  soldiers  and  Indians,  togethw  with 
the  other  debaucheries  between  them,  rapidly  demoralizes  both,  though 
the  whites,  having  the  larger  resources,  and  being  better  cared  for  by 
the  government  in  houses,  clothing,  and  food,  endure  it  the  longest. 

Wondering  how  it  was  that  so  much  liquor  found  its  way  into  the 
department,  I  addressed  a  letter  to  the  collector  of  the  port  of  Sitka, 
as  well  as  to  the  captain  of  the  revenue  cutter  Beliance,  inquiring  what 
was  the  cause.  The  letter  with  the  two  replies  I  inclose,  mailed  in 
order.  Appendix  G.  You  will  notice  that  both  <5f  these  officers  reoom 
mended  the  use  of  small  steam  revenue  cutters  to  ply  up  the  bays  and 
inlets  of  the  coast.    Neither  ask  for  more  troops. 

How  much  such  vessels  are  needed,  and  how  grossly  the  law  of  Con 
gress  against  the  introduction  of  liquors  into  this  Territory  is  violated, 
may  be  seen  by  the  communications  from  Captain  Henriques,  relating' 
to  liquor  landed  from  schooner  General  Harney,  marked  D,  and  xhv 
letter  from  Carl  Osche,  relating  to  the  doings  of  the  ship  Cesarowitz, 
marked  D. 

I  sincerely  trust  that  when  our  commission  meets  it  will  recommend 
tlie  sending  of  two  small  revenue  steam  tugs,  of  the  kind  spoken  of  h> 
Captain  Selden  and  Collector  Kapus,  to  this  Temtory,  and  also  recoin 
mend  that  the  law  of  Congress  prohibiting  the  introduction  of  liquor 
into  the  Territorj^  be  made  more  stringent  or  be  more  strictly  enforced, 
and  the  introduction  of  liquor  be  as  completely  suppressed  in  Alaska  a-* 
it  finally  was  in  the  Indian  Territory.    (See  present  law,  Appendix  H.* 

INTERVIEWS  WITH   THIEFS. 

Thinking  it  well  to  shcJw  the  chiefs  such  respect  as  might  be  in  m\ 
power,  I  invited  the  chief  of  the  Tongas  and  his  wife  on  board  the  Xew- 
bern,  and  having  taken  him  through  the  vessel,  showing  him  the 
machinery,  &c.,  I  invited  the  couple  to  dine  with  me.  They  were  en- 
dently  much  pleased.  I  did  the  same  at  Wrangel  and  Sitka  with  the 
two  principal  chiefs  of  the  tribes,  with  this  difference,  that  on  these  occa 
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sions  the  captain  aud  ladies  invited  us  to  join  them  at  tlie  regular  table, 
instead  of  having  a  separate  tables  provided  for  us  as  in  the  first  in- 
stance* The  chiefs  ate  with  their  forks  j  when  it  came  to  the  pud- 
ding they  used  their  spoons,  and  on  havmg  the  almonds  and  raisins 
placed  before  them  they  used  their  fingers,  the  same  as  those  around 
them.  In  all  they  l)ehaved  with  perfect  propriety,  and  the  most  fas- 
tidious could  see  nothing  in  their  demeanor  to  find  fault  with.  I  men- 
tion these  trifles  to  show  their  wish  and  ability  to  imitate  white  men. 

I  was  much  pleased  when  I  visited  •the  headquarters  of  Major  General 
Davis,  at  Sitka,  to  see  the  large  reception  hall  in  the  old  Eussian  gov- 
ernor's house,  where  the  chief  officers  of  the  Eussian  government  re- 
ceived and  entertained  the  Indian  chiefs  on  their  occasional  and  annual 
visit^s  to  them. 

BETUEN  TO  SITKA. 

At  Sitka  we  again  met  the  United  States  steamer  Newbern,  and  re- 
tamed  with  her  to  San  Francisco. 

ABUSE  OF  INDIANS  AT  WBANGEL. 

On  my  return  trip  while  stopping  at  Wrangel,  October  29,  Leon 
Smith,  assisted  by  two  half  drunken  discharged  soldiers,  assaulted  an 
Indian  who  wa«  passing  in  front  of  his  store.  Mr.  Smith  said  that  he 
was  under  the  impression  (mistaken,  as  he  afterward  admitted)  that 
the  Indian  had  struck  his  little  boy,  and  he  only  shook  the  Indian. 
The  drunken  soldiers  standing  bytheu,  of  their  own  accord,  (unsolicited, 
Mr.  Smith  says,  by  him,)  seized  the  Indian,  brutally  beat  him,  and 
8tam|)ed  ui)on  him.  I  had  been  taking  a  census  of  the  village  that 
afternoon,  and  hearing  the  shouts  of  the  party,  met  the  Indian  with 
his  face  badly  cut  and  bleeding  coming  toward  iis  home.  I  immedi- 
ately went  to  the  post  and  suggested  to  the  commandant  that  he  should 
have  the  drunken  soldiers  arrested  and  retained  for  trial.  He  sent  a 
Heutenant,  with  two  or  three  men,  "to  quell  the  disturbance,''  the 
Indians  meanwhile  having  become  excited,  and  to  "use  his  own  discre- 
tion about  arresting  the  men."    laeutenant returned  soon  after 

without  the  drunken  soldiers,  and  gave  as  his  reason  that  "  the  Indian 
struck  Mr.  Smith's  boy,"  which,  as  I  have  said,  was  disproven. 

The  dmnken  men  belonged  to  a  party  of  over  one  hundred  dis- 
charged soldiers  who  had  come  down  on  our  steamer  from  Sitka,  and 
were  on  their  way  to  Son  Francisco.  Some  of  them  had  been  drummed 
out  of  the  sennce  for  robbing  the  Greek  church  at  Sitka,  and  for  other 
crimes.  '  I  had  informed  the  commandant  of  their  character  the  morning 
after  our  vessel  arrived,  and  suggested  to  him  the  propriety  of  prevent- 
ing any  of  them  from  landing  and  going  to  the  Indian  village.  He 
replied  that  he  had  no  authority  to  prevent  any  one  from  landing.  I 
was  surprised  at  this*  as  I  supi)Osed  Alaska  was  an  Indian  territory, 
and  that  the  military  had  supreme  control. 

Tlie  day  after  the  assault  upon  the  Indian,  the  commandant  came  on 
l)oard  the  Newbern  and  asked  very  kindly  my  opinion  about  the  pro- 
priety of  attempting  to  arrest  the  two  drunken  soldiers,  but  as  there 
were  over  one  hundred  soldiers  on  board,  and  the  affair  had  occurred  at 
near  twilight,  so  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  recognize  the  men,  the 
impracticability  of  doing  this  at  that  late  hour  was  apparent.  $ 

Tlie  news  of  the  bombardment  of  this  post  by  the  commandant  reached 
us  as  we  close  report.    (See  Appendix  Z,  No.  1.) 
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"You  ought  to  see  Duncan's  mission  before  you  Itave  the  Pacific 
coast,"  said  many  people  to  me  on  the  journey.  It  is  at  Metlacatlah, 
twjlve  or  fifteen  miles  above  Fort  Simpson,  near  the  British  bound- 
ary line,  with  Alaska.  "It  is  really  astonishing  what  he  has  done  for 
the  Indians  in  a  short  time,''  said  they.  He  has  a  large  school  for  boys 
and  girls;  a  chapel  for  religious  meetings;  a  market-house  for  the  neigh- 
boring tribes  to  trade  in ;  a  prison  for  malefactors ;  a  police  made  ui>  of 
Indians  only,  &c.,  &c.  "  Oh,  you  must  see  it,"  said  they.  "  Well,  C«p- 
tain,"  said  I  to  Captain  Freeman,  the  obliging  commander  of  the  United 
States  steamer  Kewbern,  "I  suppose  it  would  not  be  possible  for  you  to 
stop  there  on  your  way  down  the  coast."  "  No,  sir ! "  said  he,  with  empha- 
sis. I  had  tried  to  get  a  canoe  while  at  Tongas  to  row  across  Xast  Bay, 
but  we  had  not  time  going  up,  so  I  thought  I  should  have  to  let  it  go. 

As  we  were  leaving  Wrangel  Harbor  coming  home,  the  wind  increaac<l 
to  a  gale,  and  we  had  promise  of  what  sailors  call  a  *'  dirty  night."  ^ye 
turned  into  our  berths  with  serious  misgivings  of  danger.  The  straits  in 
which  we  were  tossing  were  narrow,  the  vessel  high  out  of  the  water 
from  lack  of  cargo,  and  the  night  pitch  dark.  We  soon  forgot  it  all, 
however,  in  sleep ;  when  suddenly  we  were  awakened  by  the  ship  com- 
ing to  a  full  stop,  a  tremendous  crash  against  a  rock,  which  nearly 
threw  us  out  of  our  berths.  A  brief  prayer,  a  quiet  putting  away  in 
dressing  of  all  gold,  watches,  and  other  heavy  things  that  might 
encumber  us  in  the  water,  and  we  went  on  deck.  The  storm  was  ra^ng 
wildly — the  rain  and  sleet  swept  horizontally  past  us ;  the  roar  of  the 
breakers  could  be  heard  all  about  us,  but  we  could  see  nothing.  We 
had  two  hundred  souls  aboard,  and  not  enough  small  boat^  to  carry  fitty, 
nor  would  they  have  been  of  much  use  if  we  had  more.  The  pilot  Kud 
the  water  was  coming  in  the  ship  rapidly,  but  that  so  far  the  pnm)>s 
were  keeping  pace  with  it.  So  we  went  down  below,  out  of  the  way  of 
the  faithful  oMcers  and  men  who  managed  the  ship.  The  storm  lasted 
two  days,  and  then  the  captain  said  he  would  have  to  beach  the  vessel 
at  Fort  Simpson,  and  while  she  was  being  repaired,  I  would  have  time  to 
visit  Mr.  Duncan's  Indian  mission  at  Metlacatlah. 

MR.  DUNCAN'S  MISSION  AT  3IETLACATLAH. 

Through  the  kind  aid  of  Mr.  Cunningham,  the  head  man  of  the  Hod- 
son's  Bay  Company  at  Fort  Simpson,  a  large  canoe  and  a  crew  of  picked 
young  men  were  secured  to  take  me  fifteen  miles  up  the  coast  to  the 
mission.  The  morning  we  started  was  rainy  and  the  sea  rough,  but  the 
men  managed  the  canoe  so  skillfully  that  we  shipped  but  little  water. 
The  sun  soon  came  out  clear,  and  though  we  had  a  few  heavy  flurries  of 
hail  and  the  wind  was  right  in  our  teeth,  we  had  one  of  the  most  enjoy- 
able excursions  of  my  life. 

We  arrived  at  the  mission  at  three  o'clock,  hSiviug  started  at  eight- 
Mr.  Duncan  was  away  on  a  visit  to  another  mission  which  he  looks 
after  up  in  Nast  Bay.  We  landed  at  a  well-constructed  stone  whart 
built  for  canoes,  and  passing  up  this  about  one  hundred  feet  ascended  a 
flight  of  steps  and  entered  the  market-house. 

This  market-honse  is  a  neat,  well-built  house,  of  about  forty  by  eighty 
feet,  dry,  clean,  and  comfortable.  A  number  of  Indians  w^ere  in  it,  sittiD^ 
beside  their  heaps  of  ulican  boxes,  piles  of  bear  and  deer  skinSv  ^^^ 
&c.,  anc  seemed  as  contented,  cheerful,  and  enterprising  as  many  white 
people  I  have  seen  in  like  places.    Ascending  from  the  market  place  a 
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flight  of  about  twenty  steps,  which  are  lengthened  out  on  either  side 
along  a  terrace  two  hundred  feet,  you  come  to  the  plateau  on  which  the 
mission  village  4s  located. 

The  two  streets  on  which  the  houses  are  built  form  two  sides  of  a 
triangle,  at  the  apex  of  which  the  church,  mission-house,  trading  store, 
market  and  "  lock-up"  are  erected. 

The  church  is  octagon  in  form,  and  looks  like  a  locomotive  depot. 
There  was  a  pebble  floor,  and  benches,  with  room  to  aecommodate  five 
hundred  people  5  small  windows  around  the  sides  and  light  above,  but 
no  atove  or  other  provision  for  heating  that  I  could  see. 

The  store  was  well  furnished  with  substantial  articles  of  daily  neces- 
sity, and  at  fair  prices.  Up  stairs  there  was  a  good  stock  of  marten, 
mink,  fox,  bear,  and  benver  skins,  which  Mr.  Duncan  had  received  in 
exchange  for  the  goods.  The  missionary's  own  residence  is  simple  and 
commodious. 

But  the  chief  interest  is  in  the  constructicm  and  condition  of  the  dwell- 
ings of  the  Indians.  In  these  Mr.  Duncan  has  shown  much  practical 
good  sense.  Taking  the  common  form  of  habitation  peculiar  to  all  the 
Koloshan  tribes  ^long  this  coast,  he  has  improved  upon  it  by  introduc- 
ing chimneys,  windows,  and  doors  of  commodious  size,  and  floors  ele- 
vated above  the  ground.  For  furniture  he  has  introduced  chairs,  tables, 
bedsteads,  looking  glasses,  pictures,  and  window  curtains.  In  front  he 
has  fenced  oflf  neat  court-yards,  and  introduced  .the  cultivation  of 
flowers,  while  in  the  rear  of  their  dwellings  are  vegetable  gardens.  Al- 
together the  village  presents  many  instructive  and  encouraging  features.* 

Mr.  Duncan  is  invested  with  the  powers  of  a  civil  magistrate  under 
the  colonial  laws  of  Great  Britain,  and  is  thus  enabled  to  settle  disputes, 
and  nip  all  petty  misdemeanors  in  the  bud.  He  has  organized  a  police 
of  Indians  and  they  are  saidlo  be  well  disciplined  and  effective.  There 
is  a  small  "lock-up"  or  caboose  built  of  logs  in  a  picturesque  form,  in 
which  the  disorderly  are  temporarily  confined. 

It  will  bo  noticed  that  Mr.  Duncan  is  thus  invested  with  the  powers  of 
an  Indian  agent,  teacher,  missionary,  trader,  and  justice  of  the  peace, 
and  as  he  is  considered  an  honest  man,  and  his  books  of  record  are  open 
to  inspec'tion,  among  a  primitive  people  as  Indians  are,  he  can  be  a  most 
efficient  officer. 

* 

OTHER   INDIAN  MISSIONS  IN  BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

At  Nanimo  there  is  another  most  successful  Indian  mission,  under  the 
care  of  Rev.  Mr.  White,  for  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  of  Canada. 

This  mission  has  a  day  school  and  chapel,  and  whenever  a  family  have 
shown  an  encouraging  desire  for  better  quarters  than  their  Indian  huts 
afford,  the  society  build  cottages  for  them,  and  to  avoid  pauperizing 
Iheni,  take  a  small  annual  payment  until  they  can  gradually  be  released 
from  the  obligation.  In  some  cases  they  present  the  cottage  to  the  In- 
dians outright  for  services  performed;  in  others,  they  furnish  them  with 
the  timber  and  nails  at  reduced  prices.  There  are  now  some  eight  or 
uine  neat  cottages  built  near  the  chapel,  and  about  fifty  or  sixty  children 
and  young  people  attend  school  and  the  church  meetings.  Several  na- 
tive teachers  are  employed,  and  in  a  short  time  many  more  will  be  suffi- 
ciently educated  to  assist. 

The  only  evening  I  had  at  Nanimo  during  the  brief  stay  of  our 
steamer  to  coal,  was  very  rainy,  yet  at  the  ringing  of  the  chapel  peli  over 
forty  of  the  scholars  attended,  and  sang  and  recited  with  most  credit- 
able ability.    The  contrast  of  their  advanced  condition — neatly  dressed, 
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educated,  and  companionable — ^with  that  of  the  native  Indians  in  their 
primitive  condition,  of  half  nakedness,  black,  painted  faces,  and  squalor, 
was  encouraging.  These  opposite  conditions  are  in  close  proximity,  the 
mission  being  established  in  the  heart  of  the  village. 

.Captain  Freeman  speaks  of  an  island  not  laid  down  in  the  United 
States  charts.    (See  Appendix  S.) 

CLIMATE  OF  SITKA,  ALASKA. 

To  give  you  an  idea  of  the  climate  of- Alaska,  1  inclose  you  a  copy  of 
a  meteorological  register,  given  by  Dr.  Tonner,  of  the  Indian  Hospital 
at  Sitka.  (See  Appendix  I.)  By  that  record  you  will  see  that  there 
were  but  seven  days  of  snow  in  1S68,  while  there  were  one  hundred  days 
fail*,  one  hundred  days  rainy,  and  the  remainder  cloudy.  The  tiiermo- 
meter  at  no  time  was  lower  than  eleven  degrees  above  zero  in  winter, 
nor  higher  than  seventy-one,  Fahrenheit,  in  summer.    (Appendix  B,  3.) 

You  will  perceive  that  the  thermometer  varies  much  less  than  with 
us,  and  that,  though  there  is  much  rainy  weather  there,  there  are  also 
many  dear  days.  And  Sitka,  where  this  record  wag  kept,  is  the  nio:5.t 
subject  to  rains  of  any  place  in  the  Territory. 

NAMES  OF  TRIBES  AND  THEIR  NUMBERS. 

Major  General  Halleck's  nomenclature  I  have  already  given.  His 
estimate  I  believe  to  be  the  nearest  correct  of  any.  In  all  cases  wheiv 
I  counted  them  the  number  exceeded  the  published  estimates. 

I  did  not  And,  however,  that  marked  dift'erence  between  the  Kolo- 
shians,  Aleutes,  and  Kenais,  as  to  the  '^  one  being  peaceable,  the  others 
wild,  warlike,  &c.,"  which  the  general  speaks  of.  The  Aleutes,  like 
our  Cherokees,  were  fortunate  in  having  faithful  Christian  men  to  work 
for  their  christianization  and  civilization.  The  Koloshians  as  yet  have 
not  been  so  favored;  but  of  the  two  my  observations  lead  me  to  conclude 
that  the  Koloshians  are  the  more  capable. 

To  sum  up  my  opinion  about  the  natives  of  Alaska,  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  say  t^at  if  three-quarters  of  them  were  landed  in  New  York  as  coming 
from  Europe,  they  would  be  selected  as  among  the  most  intelligent  of 
the  many  worthy  emigrants  who  daily  arrive  at  that  port.  In  two  years 
they  would  be  admitted  to  citizenship,  and  in  ten  years  some  of  their 
children,  under  the  civilizing  influence  of  our  eastern  public  schools 
would  be  found  members  of  Congress. 

•  • 

REC03OIENDAT10NS. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  recommend  that,  in  all  our  dealings  with  the 
Indians,  we  shall  "do  unto  them  as  we  would  them  to  do  unto  up:" 
and  as  the  glorious  fifteenth  amendment  is  now  virtually  securecl  ve 
should  prepare  the  Indians  to  receive  its  beneficent  protection. 

Securing  to  them,  beyond  the  possibility  of  failure,  (other  than  the  fail- 
ure of  our  government,),  all  their  rights,  tribal  and  individual,  to  land*?  or 
moneys  due  them,  we  should  secure  agents  and  teachers  to  guide  them, 
and  provide  schools,  mechanical  tools,  agricultural  implements,  &<% 
everywhere. 

The  wild  tribes  should  not  only  be  placed  upon  reservation,  bat 
amply  provided  for  and  protected  when  there. 

Either  the  civil  law  of  the  United  States  should  be  extended  over  all 
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the  ludiaus,  or  a  code  of  laws  at  ouce  adopted  detiuiiig  crime  and  pro- 
vidiDg  a  judiciary  and  a  police  force  to  execute  it. 

Magisterial  p#wer  should  be  given  to  the  agents  on  reservations,  and 
he  should  have  control  of  the  trading-  posts  and  be  held  responsible  for 
the  business  on  his  reservation.  The  pay  of  these  agents  should  be  in- 
creased from  the  present  fifteen  hundred  dollars  to  twa  thousand  doUars 
l>er  annum .  The  )>resent  pay  is  not  sufficient  to  secure  such  a  class  of  men 
as  we  ought  to  liave  over  the  Indian  reservations.  As  a  rule,  they 
should  be  married  men.  With  the  emi>loy6s  of  the  agency,  also,  pref- 
erence should  be  given  to  married  men. 

We  should  endeavor  to  teach  the  children  the  English  language, 
rather  than  to  develop  a  taste  for  their  native  dialect. 

Wherever  a  gpod  agent  has  been  removed  under  the  recent  general 
changes  I  think  he  should  be  restored ;  as,  for  example,  Rev.  Mr.'Wil- 
bur,  of  the  Yakhama  reservations.  There  are  too  few  such  men  for  us 
to  be  able  to  lose  their  services. 

IN  AI.ASKA  TEURITOBY. 

The  fur-seal  fisheries  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  George  Island  are  the  key 
to  control  all  the  resources  of  northern  and  western  Alaska  and  the 
forty  thousand  Indians  thereon.  Whichever  party — the  government  or 
the  monopolists — get  control  of  those  fisheries,  with  their  assured  income 
of  half  a  million  of  dollars  yearly,  and  the  commercial  power  which  accom- 
]>anieA  it,  will  be  virtually  masters  of  both  the  trade  and  the  Indians 
for  the  next  ten  or  twenty  years.  No  such  monopoly  would  stand,  how- 
ever, that  length  of  time  in  this  country;  the  profound  feeling  against 
it  which  exists  on  the  Pacific  slope,  where  it  is  best  understood,  would 
«weep  it,  and  the  political  party  that  allowed  it,  out  of  power  in  half 
that  time.  But  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Congress  will  not  be  betrayed  into 
introducing  any  such  system  of  virtual  serfdom  over  so  large  a  portion 
of  these  wards  of  our  government. 

One  general  superintendent  at  department  headquarters,  and  four 
local  agents,  one  at  each  of  the  points  of  Tongas,  Sitka,  Kenai,  Una- 
laska,  and  on  the  Youkon  liiver,  should  be  appointed,  and  an  api)ropria- 
tion  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  be  made  for  schools,  medical  at- 
tendance, and  general  industrial  development  of  the  natives.  The 
Kusso-C^reek  church  should  be  protected,  and  its  teachers  encouraged. 

As  all  the  traveling  is  done  by  water,  the  sujierintendeut  and  agents 
should  be  allowed  free  passage  on  all  goveninient  vessels  in  Alaska 
waters,  wherever  their  duty,  requires  it. 

In  my  journey  of  over  ten  months'  duration  and  twenty  thousand 
thousand  miles  of  travel,  through  the  least  frequented  Territories  and 
among  the  Indian  tribes  reported  to  be  the  most  warlike,  I  have  been 
uniformly  treated  with  the  utmost  kindness  by  these  neglected,  misun 
derstood,  and  greatly  abused  people. 
Faithfully,  yours, 

VIN(^ENT  COLYEK, 
United  t^taten  Special  Indian  Commissioner. 

Hon,  Felix  K.  Brunot, 

Chairman  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners, 
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Appendix  A. 
\_From  Major  Gcueral  Halleck's  report  to  the  Secretary  of  Jfar,  1869.] 

NAME8  OF  TRIBI-^S  AND  THEIR  NUMBER8. 

Indian  population, — Most  writers  make  four  geueral  divisions  of  the  natives  of  Alask) : 
1st,  tbe  Koloshians;  2d,  the  Keiiaians ;  3d,  the  Aleiites,  4th,  the  Eaqninianx.  Tbtx* 
are  again  subdivided  into  numerous  tribes  and  families,  which  have  bo«»D  uained  unLr- 
times  from  their  places  of  residence  or  resort  and  sometimes  from  other  rircaiii»»tair<^^ 
or  incidents. 

1.  The  Koloshians, — This  niuue  is  given  by  the  Russians  to  all  the  native*  who  ir.- 
habit  the  islands  and  coast  from  the  latitude  54^  40^  to  the  mouth  of  the  Atna  or  ('«•[- 
per  River.  The  Indians  of  tlie  northern  islands  and  northern  coast  of  Britifth  Coiu::.- 
bia  belong  to  the  same  stock,  and  their  entire  population  was  estimated  by  tht*  caH> 
explorers  at  25,000.  The  Koloshians  in  Alaska,  at  the  present  time,  have  been  hhUi.- 
vided  and  classed  as  follows : 

The  Hydas,  who  inhabit  the  southern  part  of  Alexandria  or  Prince  of  Wale»  An  L> 
pela^o.  They  have  usually  been  hostile  to  the  whites,  and  a  few  years  ago  captnrp«J  a 
trading  vessel  and  murdered  the  crew.  Thoy  number  about  600.  These  Indian.-*  3t«» 
alsocfuled  Kaiganies  and  Kliavakans;  the  former  being  near  Kaigan  Harbor,  and  tin* 
latter  near  the  Gulf  of  Kliavakan. 

In  the  same  archipelago  are  the  Honnegas,  who  live  near  Cajie  Pole,  and  the  CI  ^t- 
sinas,  who  occupy  the  northern  portion  of  the  principal  island.  They  are  said  U>  U- 
peaceful,  and  to  number  about  S<)0  each,  in  all  about  1,000. 

The  Tongas,  who  live  on  Tongas  Island  and  on  the  north  side  of  Portland  Chanarl. 
A  branch  of  this  tribe,  called  the  Foxes,  now  under  a  separate  chief,  live  near  {,\\** 
Fox.    The  two  branches  together  number  about  500. 

The  Stikeens,  who  live  on  the  Stackine  River  and  the  islands  near  its  ninntfa.  Al- 
though represented,  as  at  the  present  time,  peaceable,  a  few  years  ago  they  captni^  a 
trading  vessel  and  murdered  the  crew.    They  number  about  1,000. 

The  Kakus,  or  Kakes,  who  live  on  Kuprinoif  Island,  having  their  princit»al  eettk- 
ment  near  the  northyrestem  side.  These  Indians  have  long  been  hostile  to  the  whiten, 
making  distant  warlike  incursions  in  their  cunoes.  They  have  several  tinien  viMt««l 
Puget  Sound,  and,  in  1857,  murdered  the  collector  of  customs  at  Port  Towiisend.  Thej 
number  altogether  about  1,200. 

The  Kous,  who  have  several  villages  on  the  bays  and  inleta  of  Kon  Island,  betwft:> 
Cape  Division  and  Prince  Frederick  s  Sound.  They  are  n»pre8ent<.*<l  as  generally  un- 
friendly to  our  i)eople.  Tliey  are  dangerous  only  to  small  unarmed  trades.  They  num- 
ber, in  all,  about  800. 

The  Koutznous  or  Koushnons,  who  live  near  Kootznere  Heiul,  at  the  month  of  Homl^ 
Bay,  Admiralty  Island.    They  number  about  800. 

The  Awks,  who  live  along  Douglas's  Channel  and  near  the  mouth  of  Tako  Rivrr. 
They  have  a  bad  reputation,  and  number  about  800. 

The  Sundowns  and  Takos,  who  live  on  the  mainland  from  Port  Honghton  to  th<* 
Tako  River.    They  number  about  500. 

The  Chilcates  or  Chilkahts,  living  on  Lynn  Channel  and  the  Chilkaht  Ri  v^r.  Tbrj 
are  warlike,  and  have  heretofore  been  hostile  to  all  whites,  but  at  present  manifest  a 
disposition  to  be  friendly.    They  muster  about  2,000. 

The  Hoodsua-hoos,  who  live  near  the  head  of  Chatham  Straits.  There  are  also 
small  settlements  of  them  near  Port  Frederick,  and  at  some  other  pointa.  They  nma- 
ber  about  1,000. 

The  Hunnas  or  Hooueaks,  who  are  scattered  along  the  mainland  from  Lynn  Caaaltu 
Cape  SpHencer.    Their  number  is  about  1,000. 

The  Sitkas,  or  Indians  on  BaronoiT  Island,  who  were  at  first  opposed  to  the  cbaafje 
of  flags,  but  have  since  become  friendly.  These  are  estimated  by  General  Davis  at 
about  1,200. 

If  we  add  to  these  the  scattering  families  and  tribes  on  the  islands  not  abovr  enn- 
merated,  and  the  Hyacks,  who  live  south  of  Copper  River,  we  shall  ^ave  from  12.0l»> 
to  15,000  as  the  whole  number  of  Koloshians  in  the  Territory. 

2.  2he  Kenaians, — ^This  name,  derived  from  the  peninsula  of  Kenai,  which  lies  be- 
tween Cook's  Inlet  and  Prince  William's  Sound,  has  been  applied  to  all  the  Indians 
who  occupy  the  country  north  of  Copx>er  River  and  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  ex- 
cept the  Aleutes  and  Esquimaux.  The  employ6a  of  the  telegraph  company  reprr- 
sent  them  as  peaceful  and  well  disposed.  They,' however,  are  ready  to  avenge  any  af- 
front or  wrong.  I  have  not  sufficient  data  to  give  the  namen,  locations,  or  numbers  of 
the  several  tribes  of  these  people.    Their  whole  number  is  usually  estimated  at  SSkWI*. 

3.  The  Aleutes. — This  term  more  properly  belongs  to  the  natives  of  the  Aleutian 
Islands,  but  it  has  been  apjplied  also  to  those  of  the  Schoumagin  and  Kadiak  groops, 
and  to  the  southern  Esquimaux,  whom  they  greatly  resemble.    They  are  generally 
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kind  and  well  disposed,  aud  not  outirely  wautiiig  in  iudiistry.  *By  the  iutrodaction  of 
iichools  and  churches  among  these  people  the  Russians  have  done  much  toward  reduc- 
ing them  to  a  state  of  civilization.  As  might  be  expected  from  the  indefinite  charac- 
ter of  the  lines  separating  them  from  the  Esquimaux,  the  estimates  of  their  numbers 
are  conflicting,  varying  from  4,000  to  10,000.  Pf  obably  the  lowest  number  would  com- 
prise all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Aleutian  Islands  proper,  while  if  we  include  the  other 
groaps  aud  the  peninsula  of  Alaska,  and  the  country  bordering  on  Bristol  Bay,  the 
whole  number  may  reach  as  high  as  10,000. 

4.  The  Esquimaux, — These  people,  who  constitute  the  remainder  of  the  population 
of  Alaska,  inhabit  the  coasts  of  Behring's  Sea  and  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  the  inte- 
rior country  north,  and  including  the  northern  branches  of  Youkon  River.  The  Kena- 
ians  are  said  to  hold  the  country  along  the  niord  southerly  branches  of  that  river.  The 
character  of  the  Alaskian  Esquimaux  does  not  essentially  diifer  from  that  of  the  same 
race  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  They  are  low  in  the  scale  of  humanity,  and  number 
abont  20,000.    These  estimates  make  the  entire  Indian  population  of  Alaska  about 

mm. 


Keport  of  Brevet  Lieutenant  Colonel  Robert  N,  Scott,  United  States  Army, 

ISDIAS8  LIVING  ON  AND  NEAU  TIIK  BOUNDAKY  BirTWEEN  IIRITISH   COLUMBIA  AND.XHK 
RrS8IAN-AMEUICAN  TERRITORY  RECENTLY  CEDED  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Chimpsains. — Living  on  Chimpsain  Peninsula.  Their  principal  village  is  at  Fort 
Simpson,  where  a  Hudson  Bay  post  (the  largest  on  the  coast)  has  been  located  for  some 
30  years.  There  are  about  900  Indians  at  this  point,  living  in  large,  strongly-built 
lodges;  about  600  of  this  tribe  are  at  Metlakahtla,  a  missionary  and  trading  village 
about  15  miles  to  the  southward  of  Fort  Simp80u,on  Chatham  Sound.  Fort  Simpson  is 
a  large  stockiule  fort,  armed  with  eight  four-pounder  iron  guns,  but  there  are  now  but 
three  or  four  whites  at  that  station. 

Xaaa  Hirer  Indiana, — Nass  River  tmpties  into  Portlard  Channel  at  about  f.5^  north 
latitude,  and  about  IW  mile«  to  the  northward  and  eastward  of  Fort  oimpson. 

Mr,  Cunningham  (the  Naas  tRiver  trader  for  Hudson's  Bay  Company)  was  at  Fort 
Simpson  while  I  was  there,  and  kindly  furnished  such  information  as  I  possess  in 
r»*ference  to  tribes  on  that  and  Skeena  River.  He  estimates  the  total  number  of  Naas 
ifldians  at  2,000. 

The  Kakcs,  Foxes,  Hydahs,  Tongas,  and  Stiket^ns  trade  on  the  Naas  for  Onlicoon  oil 
and  other  articles.  The  Naas  Indians  go  into  Portland  Channel  near  its  head  to  catch 
salmoUf  which  are  said  to  be  very  abundant. 

There  is  a  tribe  of  about  200  souls  now  living  on  a  westerly  branch  of  the  Naas  near 
Stikeen  River;  they  are  called  "Lackweips,"  aud  formerly  lived  on  Portland  Channel ; 
thev  moved  away  in  consequence  of  an  unsuccessful  war  with  the  Naas,  and  now  trade 
exclusively  with  the  Stikeens.  The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  is  making  strong  efforts 
to  reconcile  this  feud,  in  order  to  recover  their  trade.** 

Skerna  Hirer  Indiana. — Skeena  River  empties  into  Port  Essington,  about  35  miles  below 
Portland  Channel ;  its  source  is  not  far  from  the  heatl- waters  of  the  Naas.  The  total 
number  of  Indians  on  the  river  and  its  tributaries  is  reliably  estimated  at  2,400, 
D^mely : 

Kitaalaa 400 

Kitswingahs 300 

Kitsij^chs 300 

Kitspairiichs 400 

Hagulget« 500 

Kit«a^su$ 500 

ICitswiuscolds ;. 400 

The  la»t  name<l  tribc^  lives  between  the  Niias  and  the  Skeena.  They  are  represented 
iM  a  very  superior  race,  industrious,  sober,  cleanly,  and  peaceable. 

Kitateis. — Living  in  the  islands  inOgden*s  Channel,  about  60  miles  below  Fort  Simp- 
oo-  They  number  about  300  persous,  and  are  not  considered  very  trustworthy. 
^hese  people  trade  at  Metlakahtla. 

Hifdahs^ — This  name  is  given  to  the  Indians  on  the  northern  shores  of  Queen  Charlotte's 
abkndB  and  to  all  of  our  Indians  on  Prince  of  Wales  Islands,  except  the  Hemiegas 
nd  Cbat»inahs. 

The  British  Indians  living  along  the  shore  from  Virago  Sound  to  North  Point  and 
ape  Kjnijyi  number  300.    Those  ai  Masse t's  Harbor  are  also  estimated  at  300. 
The  American  Hydahs  are  called  Ky-gannies  or  Kliavakans.    They  number  about 

*  J  embracA  tinder  thin  heading  nil  Indians  who  are  within  eaxy  acceu  to  Portland  Channel,  coming  there 
trml^,  Slc,  or  within  an  area  of  fJO  miles  north  and  Bonth  of  that  inlet. 
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600  souls,  and  are  scattered  along  the  shore  from  Coniova  to  Tonvers  Bay.  Quit*-  -■ 
T.nmber  of  the  men  from  these  tribes  are  employed  about  Victoria  and  in  the  aaw-mill^ 
on  Puget  Sound.  A  few  years  ago  some  Bntish  Hydahs  captured  the  schooner  I51n" 
Wing  off  Seattle,  Washington  Territory,  and  murdered  all  the  crew  and  paj«flengrrv— 
some  five  or  six  persons. 

Tongas. — Not  many  years  ago  this  was  a  wariike  and  numerous  tribe,  and  now  nn-ij 
here  not  more  than  200  souls.    They  hunt,  fish,  aud  trmle  among  the  islaud.^  andou  xhr 
northern  shores  of  Portland  Channel.    Their  principal  village  is  on  Tongas  Inland  fo 
which  reference  is  made  elsewhere. 

There  is  no  Indian  bureau  with  attendeiit  complications. 

There  is  no  pretended  recognition  of  the  Indian's  '*  title"  in  fee  simple  to  the  la!)'*-* 
over  which  he  roams  for  fish  or  game.  Intoxicating  liquors  were  not  introdnccd  aunu- 
these  people  so  long  as  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  po88esse<l  the  monoiKily  of  trade. 

Prompt  punishment  follows  the  pcrj>etration  of  crime,  and  from  time  to  time  \lf 
liresence  of  a  gunboat  serves  to  remind  the  savages  along  the  coast  of  the  powrr  « \ 
their  masters.  Not  more  than  two  years  ago  the  Fort  Rupert  Indians  were  »t»\en-ly 
punished  for  refusing  to  deliver  certain  criminals  demande<l  by  the  civil  magi^trair. 
Their  village  was  bombarded  and  completel j'  destroyed  by  her  Britannic  Majesty'*  gnn- 
boat  Clio. 

As  the  result  of  such  a  policy  we  find  trading  posts,  well  stocked  with  everythiDj: 
tempting  to  savage  cupidity,  safely  conducted  by  one  or  two  whit'es  among  distant  ai'<i 
powerful  tribes.  There  is  not  a  regular  soldier  in  all  British  Columbia,  (exceptiiii: 
marines  on  shipboard  and  at  Esquiraault,)  and  yet  white  men  travel  through  iL« 
length  and  breadth  of  the  province  in  almost  absolute  security.  Yet  the  total  nnniWr 
of  Indians  in  the  colony  is  estimatecf'at  40,000,  aud  there  are  not  more  than  ''.'»'« 
whites. 

Dr.  Tolmie  informed  me  that  Captain  Howard,  of  our  revenue  service,  had  8tat<Nl  io 
Victoria  that  no  one  would  be  allowed  to  sell  anus  or  ammunition  to  the  Indians  in  oar 
Territory.  This  policy,  provided  it  could  bo  carried  out,  would  simply  deprive  thi^ 
people  of  the  means  of  gaining  a  livelihoml. 

Tney  must  have  guns,  not  only  to  get  food,  but  to  secure  the  furs,  skins,  &€..  of  th^ 
northwest  trade.  But  these  Indians  will  get  arms  and  ammunition.  If  oar  own  tra<l«*r<» 
are  prohibited  from  furnishing  them,  they  can  aud  will  get  them  from  British  Colomhix 
and  in  this  event  they  would  naturally  look  upon  the  British  as  their  iNifit  friends.  Tb«* 
consequences  of  such  a  state  of  feeling,  as  affecting  our  trade  aud  intercourse  with 
them,  may  readily  be  imagined.  Inasuuich  as  most  of  our  trading  int4*rcour»e  with 
Alaska  will  Im)  by  small  vessels  running  through  what  is  called  the  **  inside  passafTf  ** 
along  the  coast  of  British  Columbia,  I  deemed  it  advisable  to  collect  such  informati(»a 
aa  could  be  obtained  in  reference  to  Indians  living  on  aud  near  that  route. 

For  convenient  reference  I  submit  herewith  a  copy  of  the  letter  of  instrw^tioris 
rj,M?eived  from  Major  General  Halleck.    (Inclosure  A.) 
Very  respectfullj',  your  obedient  servant, 

ROBERT  X.  SCOTT. 
Bi'eret  Lieut.  Colonel  aud  J.  D.  ( . 

Brevet  Mi^jor  General  James  B.  Frv, 

Adjutant  General  Military  IHstriet  of  the  Pacific, 


Appendix  B. 
Report  from  Harry  G.  Ifilliamif. 

THE   STACHIXE  INDIANS. 

Fort  Wkangle,  Aij^ska  Territouy,  October  30,  ie6y. 

Dear  Sir:  Immediately  after  leaving  you  on  Iward  the  steamer  Newljcni,  I  \»is 
snugly  stored  away  as  a  guest  of  the  post  surgeon,  in  his  quarters.  I^M.  Kirke,  acting 
assistant  surgeon  United  States  Army,  gave  me  a  very  interesting  account  of  the  natnir, 
customs,  means  of  livelihood,  occupation,  and  also  of  the  diseases  and  manner  of  tbf ir 
treatment  among  the  Stachiue  Indians. 

Of  their  nature  he  saj's,  they  are  very  docile  and  friendly,  ingenious,  aud  labor 
well  and  faithfully,  but  by  being  bwrnght  into  contact  with  unprincipled  white  iii«u, 
are  soon  found  to  adopt  and  imitate  their  manners  and  ways. 

In  their  customs  they  still  maintain  the  most  of  those  originally  observed  by  tbf  ir 
nation.  However,  many  of  them  take  great  pride  in  imitAtiug  civilizetl  wa^  of  drw*. 
which  in  their  opinion  renders  them  equally  as  good  as  a  white  man.  Their  moans  of 
livelihood  is  chiefly  by  salmon  fishing,  which  they  catch  in  immense  numbers  and  pit^ 
pare  for  winter  use  by  drying  and  smoking,  after  which  they  are  stored  away  can^ 
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• 
fully.  Many  of  them  use  flour,  but  prefer  liard  bread  and  crackers  when  they  are  able 
to  obtain  tliem.  They  are  very  fond  of  coffee,  sugar,  and  molasses,  and  like  all  other 
Indians  easily  become  fond  of  ardent  spirits,  to  obtain  which  they  will  sometimes  sac- 
rifice nearly  everything  in  their  possession.  In  this  manner  they  are  imposed  upon  by 
those  who  know  no  principle  or  law,  who  have  been  known  to  sell  them  essence  of 
]K'ppcnniut,  Stoughtou's  bitters,  and  absinthe,  charging  them  four  dollars  a  bottle, 
(holding  one  pint.)  Absinthe  is  a  compound  which,  if  used  as  a  constant  beverage, 
soon  unseato  the  mind,  produces  insanity^,  and  sometimes  death.  Dr.  Kirke  tells  me 
that  he  can  find  none  among  them  who  are  entirely  free  from  the  indications  of  some 
form  of  disease.  A  largo  number  of  them  are  more  or  less  inoculated  with  the  different 
forms  of  venereal  diseases,  which,  had  they  proper  protection,  could  be  avoided.  But  I 
regret  to  say  that  men  cannot  be  blamed  for  following  examples  set  by  their  superiors, 
the  consequence  of  which  is,  the  Indian  women  become  mere  concubines,  at  the  will  of 
those  whose  duty  it  is  to  try  and  elevate  and  not  degrade  them.  These  women  are 
never  known  to  JK;ek  any  such  degi'ading  intercourse,  but  permit  it  merely  for  the  jmscu- 
niary  gain  it  affords  them.  Justice,  honor,  and  manhood  iK>int  the  finger  of  scorn,  and 
cry  shame  Ut  such.  Men  with  virtuous,  noble  wives  and  children,  even  to  stoop  to 
tiueh  acts !  Thank  a  kind  heavenly  Master,  there  will  be  a  time  when  such  men  can  be 
st-en  in  their  true  character,  and  be,  made  to  feel  the  power  of  an  avenging  hand.  I  am 
fully  convinced  tliat  by  kind  and  careful  teaching,  this  great  evil  could  be  reme<lied 
and*  the  Indian  nice  again  restored  to  its  former  virtue  and  honor,  and  gradually  be- 
come an  intelligent,  industrious,  and  educated  j^eople. 

TllK   8TACHINE   IJIVKR. 

After  remaining  at  Wrangel  one  week  I  procured  an  Indian  guide,  purchased  a  canoe 
and  sufficient  provisions  to  la.st  three  months,  and  Monday  at  half  past  one  p.  m.,  Sep- 
tember 13,  started  on  a  tour  of  inspection  up  the  Stachine  Kiver,  the  mouth  of  which 
is  about  ten  miles  north  from  Wningel  Island.  We  reached  main  land  about  four 
p.  ui.,  and  after  luncheon  again  resumed  our  journey,  overtaking  a  uuuiber  of  Indians 
during  the  afternoon. 

These  Indians  were  from  Wrangel,  and  on  their  way  to  the  interior,  where  they  go 
every  fall  to  trade  for  the  furs  of  more  distant  tribes.  A  systematic  form  of  exchange 
L*^  carried  on  from  one  tribe  to  another  until  it  reaches  theCoant  tribes,  thus  bringing 
many  valuable  furs  many  hundred  miles  from  the  interior  of  a  vast  and  unexplored 
country. 

As  we  advanced,  day  after  flay  the  general  appearance  of  the  country  gradually'  as- 
Humes  a  better  appearance.  The  scenery  along  the  river  is  far  beyond  my  power  of 
descnption.  Immense  mountains,  whose  snow-crowned  heads  jnerce  the  dome  of  heaiven 
in  solemn  and  majestic  grandeur,  rise  in  every  direction. 

COAL,   IltOX,   AND  COPPKU. 

In  many  places  on  these  mountains  could  be  seen  huge  masse.i  of  coal,  looking  as  though 
a  little  push  would  set  them  tumbling  down  its  side.    Iron  and  copper  abound  in  many 
places,  and  gold  can  be  found  in  every  direction,  very  thinly  scattered.    As  yet  no  dis- 
coveries have  been  made  that  would  warrant  a  speedy  acquirement  of  wealth  by  mining, 
but  tUe  indications  are  very  good  that  at  no  distant  day  very  rich  mines  will  be  found. 
A  strong  party  of  prospectors  left  Victoria  in  May  last,  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  the 
entire  interior  westward,  and  are  daily  expected  to  make  their  ajipearance  somewhere 
along  the  coast.    Many  are  ready  and  w^aiting  to  embrace  any  new  discoveries  they  may 
have  made  in  their  long  journey.    As  we  advanced  to  the  interior  we  found  a  gi*cater 
change  in  the  condition  of  the  Indians.    They  being  removed  from  the  coast,  had  no  idea 
of  -vi'rbng  or  evil  actions.    They  are  far  more  honest  than  the  same  number  of  white  men 
would  be  undisr  the  same  circumstances.    You  can  form  an  idea  of  this  from  the  fol- 
lowing, wlricli  I  learned  from  an  eye-witness :  In  1862  a  large  immigration  of  miners  to 
this  coast  was  caused  by  the  discoveries  of  gold  about  two  hundred  miles  up  the  Stikine 
River,  at  a  bar  named  after  the  discoverer,  (Mr.  Chockett,  nicknamed  Buck,)  hence 
the  name  "Buck's  Bar,"  which  was  worked  but  one  or  two  years,  (owing  to  the  difii- 
cnlty  of  getting  provisions,)  and  then,  nearly  all  of  them  returning,  many  left  their 
entire  kits  of  tools  and  working  utensils  and'goods  of  every  variety  ;  some  hung  them 
np  on  trees,  others  stowed  them  away  in  caves  and  niches  in  the  rocks  and  abandoned 
them.    The  Indians  are  continually  passing  them,  and  have  been  known  to  replace 
theui  when  their  fastenings  would  give  way  and  let  them  fall  to  the  ground,  thereby 
sho^ving  not  even  the  existence  of  a  wrong  thought  in  the  minds  of  these  red  men. 
The  only  thing  they  have  ever  been  known  to  appropriate  was  a  few  [lotatoes  and 
abont  live  pounds  of  flour  belonging  to  one  of  the  minei*s  there,  and  this  they  were  almost 
forced  to  take  from   inability  to  procure   sufficient   food  to   sustain  life.    This   in- 
stance can  be  multiplied  by  many  more  of  the  same  nature  were  it  necessaiy.  Fifty 
miles   up  the  river  is   an  abandoned  house,  once  used  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
for  trading  with  the  Indians. 
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THE  GIJkCIKR  OF  THE  HTYCHINE. 

Opposite  this  place  is  an  immeuse  glacier,  aboat  four  miles  long  and  an  nnknown 
width,  extending  westward  between  two  large  monntains,  until  it  is  no  longer  dinoernihl^. 
It  varies  in  deptii  from  one  to  live  or  six  hundred  feet,  commencing  near  the  water  and 
extending  along  its  course.  The  top  is  furrowed  and  cut  by  the  rain  into  every  varifi) 
of  shape,  only  needing  a  small  addition  to  form  correct  images  of  houses,  tower^  giants, 
caverns,  and  many  other  forms.  Viewed  from  the  east  side  of  the  river,  when  the  snii 
is  shining  full  upon  it,  it  presents  a  most  beautiful  appeai'ance,  Ob  innumerable  poinU 
glistening  like  burnished  silver,  and  its  caverns  becoming  more  dark  by  corapah»4)Q. 
Toward  sunset  the  effect  of  the  day  ^s  sun  causes  it  to  crack,  which  makes  a  deep  rambling 
noise  that  can  be  heard  for  ten  or  fifteen  and  sometimes  twenty  miles.  Immediateh 
opposite  its  center,  across  the  river,  is  a  boiling  spring,  bubbling  np  in  eight  or  ten 
places,  whose  water  is  so  hot  that  it  will  crisp  a  i)erson's  boots  in  a  very  short  tinw, » 
many  incautious  persons  can  testify.  It  seems  as  if  nature  must  have  been  on  a  fri>Iir 
during  her  stay  here,  and  becoming  chilled  from  the  glaciex,  came  across  the  river  aiul 
found  this  warm  stream  in  which  to  sport. 

Along  the  river  are  four  other  smaller  glaciers,  but,  compared  with  this  one,  they  In- 
come mere  snow-balls.  Seventy-five  milea  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  is  located  tbf 
trading  post  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  in  charge  of  their  agent,  Mr.  Chocki'tt. 
known  throughout  the  country  as  "  Buck ; "  lie  is  esteemed  very  highly  by  the  Indian^, 
from  the  fact  that  his  dealings  have  been  uuifonn,  and  his  promises  always  faithful!} 
redeemed,  thus  gaining  a  firm  place  in  their  estimation.  At  the  time  of  my  vi«it  In- 
showed  me  over  eight  hundred  marten,  one  thousand  In^aver,  and  a  large  unmberof 
many  other  kind  of  furs ;  this  being  allbut  the  middle  of  the  trailing  season  with  hiai. 
He  has  been  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  miles  from  there  up  the  river  into  the  intr- 
rior  prospecting  for  gold.  Sixty  miles  from  there  you  reach  au  immense  cai^ou,  ninHi 
miles  long,  extending  through  the  Coast  or  Chigmet  mountains.  The  current  in  thu 
X>lace  nms  so  rapidly  that  you  can  form  no  idea  of  its  spt^ed.  It  reminds  yon  of  a  hngr 
gun,  as  you  see  fragments  of  trees  and  logs  fiy  along  in  its  angry  foaming  waten*.  lu 
some  places  the  rocky  sides  gradually  incline  inward,  until  at  a  distance  of  two  or  tlm^ 
hundred  feet  above  the  water  they  come  so  close  that  a  goo<l  jump  will  take  you  acww 
the  yawning  chasm  bcHow.  In  the  s])ring,  when  the  ice  breaks  up  in  the  river,  thr 
water  rises  from  forty  to  sixty  feet  in  this  canon,  and  you  may  imagine  its  appearanrr 
then. 

After  crossing  the  mountains,  you  reach  a  beautiful  prairie,  well  wateretl  and  plenty 
of  fine  timber.  Here  are  found  deer,  bear,  antelope,  mountain  sheep,  beaver,  and  nearly 
every  variety  of  game,  excepting  the  buffalo.  The  gold  continues  about  the  same,  ami 
is  fouiid  to  a  small  extent  in  river  bai-s.  No  quartz  existing  precludes  the  idea  of  am 
large  deposits  in  this  vicinity. 

.The  change  in  the  climate  is  more  striking  than  that  of  the  country.     It  v*  clear, 
bright,  and  invigorating,  with  but'very  little  rain.  The  atmosphere  is  stipure  that  ti»o 
can  see  much  further  aud  more  distinctly  than  in  any  other  climate.    The  night«  an* 
almost  as  bright  as  the  day ;  so  bright  that  yon  can  easily  read  coarse  print.    The  In- 
dians in  this  vicinity  have  almost  an  Eden  to  live  in — ^game  and  fish  in  endless  nnm- 
ber  seem  to  be  only  waiting  their  will.    These  tribes  make  annual  journeys  overland 
southward,  and  meet  those  coming  from  the  coast,  thus  finding  a  ready  market  for  their 
furs,  for  which  they  obtiiiu  ammunition,  guns,  axes,  buttons,  cloth,  and  tobacco :  aL««i 
many  other  small  notions.    But  very  little  liquor  ever  reaches  them,  and  thus  they  t*- 
cape  the  great  source  of  degradation  and  comiption  which  soon  sweepw  away  nations, 
power,  and  happiness.    I  do  not  wish  my  readere  to  think  that  I  am  a  ripd  tempenner 
man,  for  I  am  not.    I  regard  liquor  the  same  as  any  other  article  of  drinx  or  food ;  tliaf 
is,  if  it  is  properly  used,  it  will  not  injure  any  one  ;  but  abused,  it  becomes  a  seouipf 
and  lashes  hardest  those  who  embrace  it  most,  degrading  them  even  below  the  bnit^ 
creation.    Its  eflect  on  the  Indian  is  much  different  and  more  dangerous  than  on  tbr 
white  man.    When  an  Indian  bc^comes  intoxicated,  he  becomes  wild,  reckless,  and 
cruel,   not  even  hesitating  to  kill  any  one  who  may  meet  his  displeasure.    TlK»y 
will  continue  drinking  as  long  as  they  can  procure  liquor,  thus  showing  how  rapiJ 
would  be  their  course  towanl  a  fearful  end. 

At  the  time  of  my  leaving  Philadelphia,  my  opinion  was  like  the  maastv  who  hai! 
never  seen  or  inspected  the  Indian  in  his  own  native  power  and  country ;  i.  c.  "  that  hr 
was  incapable  of  ever  being  civilized  or  becoming  of  any  importance  whatever."  Sinrr 
my  journey  and  inspection  of  the  different  tribes  whom  I  met,  and  obser^nng  the  ehangr 
produced  in  them  by  association  alone,  every  item  of  doubt  reganling  it  is  turned  to  a 
certainty,  that  they  can,  under  honest,  faithhil  instniction,  l)eadvanc«»d  far  beyond  iwr 
imagination. 

After  running  up  the  Stikine,  I  then  entered  one  of  its  tributaries,  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles  up,  called  the  Clear  Water  River.  It  was  named  by  JP^rty  of 
miners,  from  the  fact  of  its  water  bein^  much  more  clear  than  the  Stikine.  The  CJ«ar 
Water  runs  southeast.    It  is  a  very  rapid  stream  indeed,  and  in  many  places  veiy  dial- 
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low.  It  can  be  navigated  with  difficulty  about  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  in  canoes,  where 
nipi<ls  occur  so  freqnently  that  no  one  cares  t-o  risk  life  and  property  by  braving  them. 
Here  the  climate  is  very  fine  and  healthy,  inhabited  by  the  "  Stick  ^'  or  Tree  Indians. 
These  Indians  partake  of  the  same  descriptions  and  traits  as  those  alone  the  Stikine. 
We  left  oar  canoe  moored  in  a  small  side  stream  in  full  view  of  a  trail  in  constant 
iiM*  by  this  tribe,  and  daring  a  week  which  I  spent  in  traveling  from  there  in  every 
direction,  not  a  single  article  was  disturbed  by  them.  I  frequently  met  them ,  and 
wonld  ask  them  in  their  own  language  (*^  Mika  manick,  mika  canin  ?^)  '^  Did  you  see  my 
camie  T"  They  would  say  ("  Moitka")  "  Yes ;"  and  on  returning  I  could  see  their  trail 
pafls  it,  but  no  indication  of  their  approaching.  I  prospected  in  many  places  for  gold, 
And  found  but  very  little  difference  between  the  deposits  here  and  elsewhere,  with  one 
exceptioa.  Abont  ten  miles  from  camp,  and  five  miles  up  a  large  creek  (coming  in  from 
the  northeast)  called  Boulder  Creek,  deriving  its  name  from  the  amount  of  large  bould- 
en  found  along  its  course,  is  a  fall  of  about  five  or  six  feet,  at  the  foot  of  which  are 
HTiiue  small  deposits  of  coarse  gold  lSurie<l  among  huge  boulders  of  many  tons*  weight. 
It  in  not  in  sufficient  qnantities  to  warrant  an  investment  in  mining  tools,  &c.,  neces- 
sary to  overcome  these  obstacles  and  remunerate  any  one  for  time  and  trouble. 

Becoming  fully  convinced  that  there  was  nothing'^in  this  section  sufficient  to  recom- 
pense me  for  the  sacrifice  of  home  and  its  surroundings,  I  determined  on  returning  to 
them  as  soon  as  possible.  Accordingly,  October  21,  all  things  bein^  in  readiness,  at 
day-break  I  bid  rarewell  to  our  old  camp  and  its  pleasant  surroundings,  headed  the 
cauoe  down  stream,  and  began  a  jonmey  of  nearly  five  thousand  miles  homeward  lK>uud. 
In  the  first  day's  travel  we  run  about  eighty  miles,  encountering  many  dangerous 
places,  but  coming  through  them  all  safely.  Many  ^times,  in  spite  of  our  united  efforts,  the 
rmrent  would  sweep  us  against  its  rocky  boundai'y,  and  almost  smash  our  canoe.  Again 
in  trying  to  avoid  huge  trees  (left  in  the  river  at  high  water)  we  would  be  forced  to  head 
onr  boat  directlv  for  them,  and  with  a  silent  prayer  wait  the  result.  The  canoe  being 
Knidimlly  rounded  from  its  bottom  up  to  a  long  sharp  bow,  and  driven  ten  or  twelve 
miles  an  hour  by  the  strong  current,  would  strike  the  tree  and  seem  to  leap  out  of  the 
filter  over  it,  ajs  if  it  was  running  from  some  fearful  danger. 

The  next  day's  run  we  reached  the  Great  Glacier,  and  camped  in  the  old  house,  re- 
maining there  one  day  to  overhaul  our  goo<ls  and  feoMt  our  eyes  on  the  beautiful 
>eener>'.  After  tramping  over  a  large  mountain  and  shooting  some  grouse  and  squirrels 
I  returned  to  camp,  and  next  morning  determined  to  reach  Wran^el  again.  It  was  a 
long  and  hard  pull  of  sixty  miles,  the  river  having  become  much  wider  and  the  current 
ran  from  four  to  six  miles  an  hour.  We  reached  there  about  9  p.  m.  tired  and  hungry, 
and  were  weloome<l  back  and  well  entertained.  Our  friends  were  about  sending  a  canoe 
np  after  ns,  fearing  that  we  would  not  survive  the  dangers  of  the  return  trip.  We  were 
(hiiappointed  at  not  finding  any  letters  from  home  there  for  us.  Thursday  night  we 
wen*  awakened  by  the  signal  gun  of  the  Newbem,  and  our  hearts  gave  a  great  bound 
^if  Joy  at  the  prospect  of  a  speedy  return  to  the  dear  ones  far  away.  If  in  this  simple, 
unpretending  letter  yon  find  anything  instructive  or  interesting  I  shall  be  amply  re- 
paid for  this  attempt  at  a  description  which,  in  good  hands,  would  fill  a  large  volume, 
fyery  item  being  of  interest.  As  it  is  I  must  endeavor  to  double  the  "  one  talent " 
^nven,  that  it  may  be  well  with  me.  For  the  kind  Christian  advice  given  me  by  yon  on 
onr  way  np  from  San  Francisco  I  thank  you  most  earnestly,  for  through  it  I  have  been 
greatly  benefited.  Althongh  I  may  never  repay  you,  your  reward  .awaits  you  in 
heaven.  May  God's  blessing  ever  rest  on  you  and  your  efforts  is  the  wish  of 
Your  devoted  friend, 

HARRY  G.  WILLIAMS, 

Philadelphia^  Pa, 

ViNCKNT  COLYKR, 

Special  United  States  Indian  Commiasioner. 


Appendix  B  3. 
Letter  from  Leon  Smith* 

Wranoel  Island,  A.  T.,  October  30,  1869. 

Dear  Sir  :  In  answer  to  your  questions  of  yesterday,  {lermit  me  to  say  the  number  of 
Indians  at  this  point  Is  estimated  to  be  about  500. 

Since  my  arrival  here,  the  1st  of  March,  1869, 1  have  found  them  to  be  quiet,  and 
Heem  well  dispoeed  toward  the  whites. 

They  live  on  fish  (smoked  salmon)  and  game,  and  they  provide  themselves  with 
clothing  from  the  furs  they  «tther,  either  by  trade  or  trapping. 

Twice  a  year  most  of  the  IndiAus  make  a  trip  up  the  Stikine  River  to  Talyan,  at 
which  place  the  Stick  tribe  reside,  and  trade  with  them  for  interior  marten,  mink, 
heaver,  bear,  wolverine,  lynx,  land  otter,  and  some  other  skins.    They  take  np  salmon, 
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fish-oily  blankets,  domestics,  red  cloth,  beads,  molasses,  flour,  and  in  fact  every  otber 
article  suitable  for  Indian  trade.  They  give  about  ten  yards  of  print  for  one  prime 
marten ;  three  and  a  half  pounds  of  salmon,  three  gallons  of  molasses,  for  the  same,  and 
for  other  skins  in  proportion. 

The  Stick  tribe  are  a  very  honest  tribe,  and  partial  to  the  whites.  I  will  now  stsit 
from  this  point  and  go  with  you  to  Talyan,  on  the  North  Fork.  We  leave  here  and  go 
about  seven  miles  to  the  mouth  of  the  Stikine  with,  say,  five  Indians  in  mv  canoe. 
The  current  is  rapid  at  all  seasons.  We  reach  the  glacier,  thirty-five  miles  from  the 
mouth,  in  two  days ;  from  there  we  proceed  to  the  midson^s  Bay  Conrpany's  poet,  two 
mile8  above  the  boundary  line  between  Hudson's  Bay  Company  and  Alaska,  a  distanee 
of  thirty  miles,  in  two  days — ^four  days  from  the  mouth.  From  here  we  find  the  cm- 
rent  ver}*^  rapid,  and  we  tow  our  canoe  along  the  two  banks;  we  send  three  of  onrmen 
on  shore  to  tow,  and  keep  one  in  the  bow  and  stem.  We  tug  fdong  about  ten  mfles  a 
day  until  we  reach  Shakesville,  named  after  the  chief  of  the  otikine  tribe,  ifiih 
whom  you  are  acquainted.  We  reach  ShakesviUe  in  about  five  days,  about  fifty  mik« 
from  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  being  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  fixun  the 
mouth.  From  here  we  tug  along  twelve  miles  to  Buck's  Bar,  at  which  point,  or  in  its 
vicinity,  some  eleven  miners  are  at  work  on  surface  digging.  They  avftrage  abont  thiee 
dollars  a  day,  and  generally  come  to  the  mouth  to  winter.  The  men  do  some  trading  in 
furs.  They  nere  fimd  silver,  copper,  coal,  and  iron,  but,  with  the  exception  of  coal,  not  in 
large  quantities.  The  coal  near  the  North  Fork  is  of  good  quality,  the  vein  being 
some  thirty  feet.  We  now  leave  Buck's  Bar,  bound  to  Talyan,  a  distance  of  twenty 
miles.  We  work  liard  for  three  days,  and  at  last  make  fast  to  the  banks  at  Talyan. 
We  are  received  kindly  by  the  chief,  Nomuck,  and  by  all  the  tribe.  The  tribe  iwnain 
away  from  home,  and  at  their  hunting  grounds,  about  six  months  out  of  the  year. 
They  do  their  trading  with  the  Stikines ;  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  sends  goods  np. 
and  in  fact  do  most  all  the  trading.        »••••*         *»• 

I  spoke  to  you  of  Mr.  Charles  Brown's  farm  and  waterfall.  He  tells  me  that  be  has 
raised  about  fifteen  tons  of  potatoes,  two  tons  of  cabbage,  four  tons  of  turnips,  and  a 
large  quantity  of  beets,  lettuce,  peas,  carrots,  &c.  He  has  a  turnip  weighing  ax 
pounds.    Potatoes  average  well ;  some  came  aboard  yesterday. 

The  lake  is  about  one  mile  wide,  and  two  and  one-half  long ;  the  fall  is  abont  forty 
feet,  with  water  enough  to  run  forty  saw-mills.  Mr.  Brown  has  been  living  at  that 
point  about  two  years ;  it  is  about  ten  miles  from  here. 

Out  of  six  pounds  of  seed  Mr.  Brown  tells  me  he  raised  four  hundred  and  fifteen 
pounds  of  potatoes. 

Mr.  Hoglan,  a  miner  at  Buck's  Bar  for  two  years,  tells  me  that  the  altitude  of  the 
country  will  not  permit  them  to  raise  vegetables ;  the  country  is  broken,  mountainoa*. 
and  swampy. 

Of  the  other  tribes  of  the  Territory  I  know  nothing. 

Hoping  you  will  excuse  this  hurriedly  penned  memorandum,  I  am,  sir,  very  re- 
spectfully your  obedient  servant, 

LEOX  SMITH. 

Hon.  Vincent  Colyer, 

Special  Indian  Commissioner. 


Appendix  B  3. 
Letter  from  W.  Wall 

Fort  Wrangel,  A.  T.,  Xbtemher  ?,  1869. 

Dear  Sir  :  The  Stikine  Indians  live  at  present  on  a  small  bay,  near  the  northern 
extremity  of  Wrangel  Island,  and  within  about  seven  mQes  from  the  mouth  of  tbf 
river  Stikine.  They  number  altogether  about  three  hundred,  and  are  divided  into  nisf 
tribes,  each  tribe  having  a  chief,  and  all  subject  to  one  chief. 

The  present  chief  is  Shakes ;  he  does  not  possess  by  any  means  the  authority  and 
infiuence  which  his  predecessor  did ;  the  principal  reason  is  he  is  very  poor,  awl  vt 
other  is  he  reports  to  the  commanding  officer  an  the  misdeeds  of  the  village.  He  » 
well  disposed,  and  his  only  fault  is  his  fondness  for  whisky,  which  Is  the  cause  of  his 
poverty. 

The  mi^oritv  of  these  Indians  are  very  indostrious,  and  mne  always  aiudoiis  toj^ 
employment,  out,  like  all  the  Indians  on  the  coast,  are  passionately  fond  of  whmj' 
Such  Is  their  desire  for  it  that  they  will  dispose  of  their  most  valuable  ftirs  at  a  Bwrt 
extraordinary  sacrifice  to  obtain  It.  However,  since  the  country  came  into  the  Vff^ 
siou  of  the  United  States  they  have  not  as  many  opportunities  as  formerly  of  grMj^ 
their  passion. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  the  sale  of  whisky  to  Indians  on  this  coast^  (and  ^  ^ 
interior  Indians  through  these  on  the  coast,)  has  reduced  their  nnmbersy  causal  f^ 
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femls^  idleness,  theft,  and  predisposes  them  to  disease  and  mortality,  reducing  them  to 
the  level  of  the  lowest  brute.  They  are  artful  and  cunning,  and  to  gain  a  point  will 
t<^ll  lies  in  a  most  bare-faced  manner ;  at  the  same  time  they  look  upon  a  respectable 
white  man  as  incapable  of  telling  an  untruth ;  and  if  a  whit«  man  once  deceives  them 
by  telling  an  uutruth,  or  otherwise,  they  look  upon,  him  as  below  caste,  and  will  avoid 
as  ninch  as  possible  all  future  dealings  with  him. 

It  is  also  a  well  known  fact  that  immorality  among  the  Indian  tribes  is  not  so  gen- 
eral as  when  they  associate  with  the  white  population.  Both  male  and  female  seem  to 
snfTer  alike  by  the  association,  and  the  natural  consequence  is  quite  evident— disease 
and  a  remarkable  decrease  in  population. 

The  principal  sustenance  of  tnese  Indians  is  fish,  berries,  fish  oil,  seal  oil,  venison 
and  mountain  sheep.  Potatoes  and  turnips  they  are  very  fond  of,  and  buy  them  in 
c'on«iderable  quantities  from  the  Hydahs,  who  live  fiirther  up,  and  seem  to  understand 
their  cultivation. 

The  soil  and  climate  here  are  well  suited  for  the  growth  of  potatoes,  turnips,  cab- 
bage, carrotM,  parsnips,  beets,  &.C.;  but  both  from  the  want  of  knowledge  and  of  imple* 
meut^s,  the  Indians  never  make  an  earnest  attempt ;  they  simply  cultivate  a  few  pota- 
toes in  a  most  indifferent  manner. 

The  far-bearing  animals  on  the  coast  are  numerous,  and  ywd  of  their  kind,  viz., 
bears,  mink^  and  hair  seal ;  and  it  is  strange  how  these  Indians  neglect,  in  a  great 
measure,  this  very  important  source  of  wealth.  I  can  aoconnt  for  it  in  this  way :  their 
appliances  for  procuring  the  means  of  subsistence  are  so  indifferent,  and  their  total 
neglect  of  raising  any  vegetables  leaves  them  in  that  condition  that  they  really  have 
neither  the  time  or  the  independence  to  go  out  for  a  two  or  three  months'  trapping 
ex|)edition.  However,  there  are  some  exceptions  which  go  to  prove  the  statement 
which  I  make.  I  know  one  Indian  who  last  winter  killed  twelve  large  and  eight  small 
bears,  about  thirty  minks,  and  a  number  of  hair  seals ;  he  had  besides  a  smalTpatch  of 
potatoes;  this  Indian  had  only  his  wife  to  assist  him.  In  conclusion,  I  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  stating,  (alter  nearly  three  years'  experience  in  their  means  and  ways,)  that 
thrae  Indians,  if  properly  instructed,  and  advantage  taken  of  the  resources  of  the 
conntry,  they  might  not  only  become  comfortable,  but  by  the  sale  of  furs  and  their 
other  produce  become  comparatively  wealthy. 

I  have  much  pleasure  in  offering  yon  these  hurried  remarks,  hoping  you  might  find 
them  naeful  in  assisting  you  in  the  good  work  you  have  undertaken. 
I  am,  air,  yonrs,  most  respectiolly, 

W.  WALL. 
Hon.  Vincent  Colykr, 

United  Stales  Special  Indian  CommieBioner. 


APPENDIX  B  4. 

Mr.  William  H.  Dalla's  general  description  of  Southeastern  Alaska  is  so  full  of  valu- 
lUle  information  that  I  append  it  to  3Ir.  William  H.  Smith's  and  Mr.  Wall's  account  of 
this  district: 

THE  SITKAN  DISTRICT. 

"Thin  district  extends  {h>m  the  southern  boundary  to  the  peninsula  pf  Alaska,  in- 
liidtng  the  island  of  Kadiak. 

''The  surface  of  this  portion  of  the  Territory  is  rugged  and  mountainous  in  the  ex- 
reui«s  the  northern  part  only  affording  any  appreciable  amount  of  level  and  arable 
andfl  suitable  for  cultivation.  Small  patches  occur  here  and  there  where  small  farms 
night  be  located,  but,  as  a  rule,  the  mountains  descend  precipitously  into  the  sea,  with 
heir  Hanks  covered  with  dense  and  almost  impenetrable  forests.  These  rise  to  the 
cvel  of  about  fifteen  hundred  feet  above  the  sea.  Here  and  there  a  bare  streak  shows 
(hero  an  avalanche  has  cut  its  way  from  the  mountain  top  to  the  waterside;  and  oc- 
anioually  the  shining  front  of  a  glacier  occupieeTsome  deep  ravine,  contrasting  curiously 
( ith  the  dense  foliage  on  either  side. 

**The  canals  and  channels  of  the  Alexander  Archipelago  form  the  highways  of  the 
onntn",  and  so  intricate  and  tortuous  are  they,  that  they  afford  access  to  almost  every 
art  of  it  without  setting  foot  on  shore. 

**  SeiU — ^The  soU  is  pr&cipally  decoyed  vegetable  mold,  with  substrata  of  gravel  or 
ark-colored  clay. 

"The  soil  of  Kadiak  and  Cook's  Inlet  is  of  a  similar  character,  but  from  an  admixture 
r  volcanic  sand  thrown  up  by  the  waves,  and  abundant  sandstone  strata,  it  is  lighter, 
rier,  and  better  adapted  for  cultivation. 

"  Ctimaie. — ^The  climate  of  the  southern  portion  of  this  district  is  intolerably  rainy, 
he  annual  rain-fall  at  Sitka  varies  from  sixty  to  ninety-five  ifiches,  and  the  annual 
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number  of  more  or  less  rainy  days  varies  from  one  hundred  and  ninety  to  two  hundred 
and  eighty-five.  In  Unalaska  the  annual  number  of  rainy  days  is  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty,  and  the  annual  fall  of  rain  (and  melted  snow)  is  about  forty-four  inches. 
This  last  estimate  is  probably  not  too  low  for  the  island  of  Kadiak  and  the  eastern  part 
of  Cook's  Inlet.  The  annual  means  of  the  temperature  about  Sitka  are  by  no  mean» 
low,  in  spite  of  the  rainy 'summers.  The  following  table  will  indicate  the  means  for  the 
severe  seasons  during  the  year  ending  October  31, 1868,  from  the  United  States  Coa^ 
Survey  observations : 

"  SITKA  METEOROLOGICAL  ABSTRACT. 


Season. 

« 

Mean 
Temp. 

Rain- 
falL 

Fair 
days. 

Clondy 
days. 

Rainy 
days. 

1 
SnowT 

dSTS. 

1 

SDrincT 

Fahr. 
43.6 
55.7 
45.9 
31.9 

Inches. 
14.64 
10.14 
28.70 
14.50 

s 

91 
19 
44 

70 
71 
73 
47 

33 
36 
44 
91 

13 

^^•.AU^  ............................. 

Slimmer  . 

0 

A  ntumn - 

$ 

WlDtei" 

1             < 

1 

Year 

44.07 

68.07 

106 

260 

134 

;      96 

Minimum  temperature  11°,  maximum  temperators  71°,  for  the  year. 

"  It  will  be  noted  that  the  average  temperature  of  the  winter  is  liaidly  below  the 
freezing  point,  the  greatest  degree  of  cold  being  eleven  above  zero.  The  average  of 
many  years  observation  places  the  mean  winter  temperature  about  -j-^S"^  Fahr.,  which 
is  about  that  of  Manheim,  on  the  Rhine,  and  warmer  than  Munich,  Vienna,  or  Berlin; 
and  about  the  same  as  that  of  Washington,  (one  thousand  and  ninetv-five  miles  fhrtber 
south,)  and  warmer  than  New  York,  Philadelphia,  or  Baltimore.  The  clondineit^  and 
rain  of  the  summer  season,  however,  prevents  it  from  being  nearly  as  warm  as  at  any 
of  the  places  above  mentioned.  Very  little  ice  is  made  at  Sitka;  the  harbor  is  always 
open,  and  the  island  is  noted  for  the  abundance  of  a  small  species  of  humming  bird. 

^^ InhahitanU. — These  are  principally  Indians  in  the  Alexander  Archipelago.  Treati*d 
with  firmness  and  decision  they  are  harmless;  but  if  vacillation  or  weakness  mark  tb*' 
dealings  of  Americans,  as  they  did  the  policy  of  the  Russian  American  Company,  m^^ 
sacres  and  other  exhibitions  of  Indian  virtue  and  courage  will  be  the  inevitable*  result. 
North  of  the  archipelago  on  the  shores  of  Prince  William  Sound,  and  the  north  shore  t^i 
Cook's  Inlet,  and  on  the  whole  of  Alaska  Peninsula  and  the  islands  south  of  it,  th«  is- 
habitants  are  of  the  Esquimaux  stock,  intelligent,  ingenious  and  docile. 

^''Natural  prodnctions, — In  the  southern  part  of  this  district,  from  an  affricultnral  point 
of  view,  there  is  little  beside  the  timber.  Near  Fort  Simpson,  Dr.  Kellogg  descrilHT* 
timothy,  white  clover,  and  medick,  or  burr  clover,  as  flourishing  with  great  hixnriaiwv. 
Dr.  Rothrock  says  the  same  of  the  native  glasses  in  the  interior.  But  south  of  Prior** 
William  Sound  there  is  so  little  low  land,  or  prairie,  that  there  is  no  good  op]x>rtuoitT  f«ir 
raising  fwlder,  and  the  climate  would  render  its  preservation  extremely  precarious.  The 
character  of  the  country  is  so  rugged  that  it  would  hardly  be  advisable  to  keep  many 
cattle;  and  grain-raising,  on  account  of  the  moisture,  is  not  to  be  thought  of.  At  SitL-i 
some  vegetables  do  very  well.  Turnips,  beans,  peas,  carrots,  beets,  lettuce,  and  rel- 
ishes succeed  well.  Potatoes  are  small  and  watery  from  want  of  sun  and  excess  of  bkh^ 
ture.  Cabbages  are  luxuriant,  but  will  not  head.  Cereals  fail.  The  milk  and  cream 
from  a  few  cows  are  very  good.  Pork  has  a  disagreeable  flavor  from  being  fed  on  fi^^li 
entrails,  &c. 

'^  To  the  northern  portion  of  this  district  the  above  remarks  do  not  apply.  Kadisl 
and  Cook's  Inlet,  northeast  of  Fort  Alexander,  have  comparatively  colder  winters  satl 
drier  and  warmer  summers  than  the  islands  and  coast  to  the  west  or  south  of  them. 
Haying  can  be  sncx;essfully  carried  on,  the  native  grasses  being  valuable  for  foddi»r, 
green  or  dry,  while  the  cultivated  grasses  succeed  very  well.  Barley  and  oata  have 
been  successfully  raised  near  the  settlement  of  St.  Nicholas,- on  Cook's  I^et.  There  i» 
no  want  of  wood ;  while  it  does  not  encroach  on  the  lowland,  which  is  clear  of  trt^ 
and  underbrush.  Dr.  Kellogg  savs  of  Kadiak, '  Various  herbs  and  p^rasses  clothe  the 
mountains  to  their  summits.  The  summer  climate  here,  unlike  Sitka,  is  sufficiently 
fair  for  haying.  We  saw  many  mown  valleys  from  whicn  a  good  supply  of  hay  inmx 
the  native  grasses  had  been  secured.  The  cattle  were  fat,  the  milk  abundant.  Tbr 
butter  was  yellow  and  appeared  remarkablv  rich,  though  of  a  disagreeable  lla%«ir. 
which  might  be  owin^  to  the  manner  of  making.'  The  potatoes  are  better  than  at 
Sitka,  but  do  not  attain  a  very  large  size.  It  has  been  mentioned  that  the  cattle  dv- 
tributed  to  the  natives  by  the  Russian  American  Company  did  very  well  in  Cook'i 
Inlet. 

''  Timber, — ^The  agricultural  staple  of  the  sonthem  Sitkan  district  is  timb«r.   I 
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the  foresfc  trees  in  the  order  of  their  value.  The  yellow  cednr  {C,  NutkcmHSf  Spach.)  is 
the  most  valuable  wood  on  the  Pacific  coast.  It  combines  a  tine,  close  texture  with 
considerable  hardness,  extreme  durability,  and  pleasant  fragrance.  For  boat-buildinj; 
it  is  nnsnrpassed,  in  addition  to  its  lightness,  toughness,  ease  of  workmanship  and 
great  dunibility. 

"After  ascending  some  distance  the  mountain  sides  of  the  island  of  Sitka,  the  wood, 
which  appears  in  increased  denseness  before  us,  consists  narticularly  of  a  noble  Thi^ja, 
(r.  ejroe^M,  C.  Xutkcgnsia,)  This  is  the  timber  most  valuea  here.  It  occurs  frequently 
farther  down,  but  the  more  predominant  spruce  trees  conceal  it  from  view ;  but  here  it 
constitutes  almost  the  entire  timber.  From  its  agreeable  perfume,  it  is  known  to  the 
Russians  as  dnshMkf  or  scented  wood.  This  is  the  wood  formerly  exported  to  China, 
and  returned  to  us  as  ^'camphor  wood,"  ^c,  famous  for  excluding  moths.  In  repairing 
old  Fort  Simpson,  a  stick  of  this  wooa,  among  the  pine  timbers  used  for  underpinning, 
was  found  to  be  the  only  sound  log  after  twenty-one  years'  trial.  A  wreck  on  the 
beach  at  Sitka,  originally  constmcted  of  this  timber,  was  found  thirty-two  yeass  after 
as  sound  as  the  day  it  was  built ;  even  the  iron  bolts  were  not  corroded. 

"Sitka  spruce,  or  white  pine,  (Abiea  Sitkenria,)  This  tree,  well  known  in  the  lumber 
trade  of  the  coast,  attains  a  large  size,  and  is  noteworthy  from  its  invariably  straight 
and  slowly  tai>ering  trunk.  The  wooil  is  not  so  durable  as  the  last  species,  but  is 
available  for  many  purposes.  Hemlock,  (Abie8  Mertensiana,  Bong.)  This  species  is 
often  confounded  with  the  white  pine  by  lumber  dealers,  who  style  them  both  "  Sitka 
piue."  It  is  much  larger  in  its  growth  than  the  next  species,  but  some  botanists  con- 
sider it  a  variety  of  the  balsam.  Balsam  fir,  (Abieg  Canadensis f  Mich.)  The  wood  of 
this  species  is  almost  valueless,  but  the  bark,  as  well  as  the  bark  of  the  last  named,  is 
used  in  tanningf  Scrub  pine,  (Pinus  oontortaj  Dongl.)  This  species  seldom  g^ows  more 
than  forty  feet  clear  trunk  and  eighteen  inches  in  diameter.  It  passes  as  far  north  as 
the  Junction  of  the  Lewis  and  the  Felly  rivers  in  the  interior,  but  no  further. 

'*  Other  trees,  such  as  the  little  juniper,  wild  pear,  and  the  like,  may  be  of  some  use, 
hut  from  their  small  size  or  scarcity  are  of  little  economical  value. 

"  In  Kadiak  Dr.  Kellogg  found  the  growth  of  timber  (Abies  SUkensis)  confined  to  the 
eastern  valleys  and  slopes  of  the  island.  The  largest  seen  were  three  feet  in  diameter, 
and  ninety  to  one  hundred  feet  high.  In  the  governor's  yard  were  masts  and  spars 
over  one  hundred  feet  in  length,  scarcely  tapering  two  inches  in  thirty  or  forty  feet. 
These  were  from  Kadiak;  but  many  are  brought  in  rafts  from  Spruce  Island,  ten  or 
tift<een  miles  off. 

**  The  wooded  district  comprises  the  whole  Alexander  Archijielago,  and  the  mainland 
north  to  Litnya  Bay ;  from  this  point  to  Prince  William  Sound  little  is  known  of  the 
character  of  the  timber;  bat  in  the  latter  locality  fine  timber  abounds,  and  also  in  the 
interior. 

"  GENERAL  SUMMARY. 

"While  in  the  Tonkon  territory  we  cannot  look  for  self-supporting  agricultnral 
<listricts,  nor  reasonably  expect  any  one  to  obtain  a  sustenance  by  farming  alone:  still 
the  settler  called  there  to  develop  the  resources  of  the  country,  he  they  lumber,  fish  or 
fnm,  may  have  milk  in  his  tea,  and  many  vegetables  on  his  table,  if  he  possess  the 
ener^  and  knowledge  to  make  the  most  of  his  opportunities.  It  will  not  be  necessary 
for  him  to  relv  on  the  products  of  the  chase  alone,  if  he  will  but  t>ake  the  necessary 
care  to  provide  shelter  for  his  cattle,  and  to  cut  the  perennial  grasses  which  cover  the 
prairies  and  lowlands  for  their  fodder  during  the  winter. 

**  In  the  Alentian  district  is  situated  the  larger  proportion  of  arable  lands,  and  in 
this  and  the  northern  part  of  the  Sitkan  district  the  climatic  conditions  are  tue  most 
favorable  in  the  Territory.  Their  resemblance  to  the  conditions  which  prevail  in  North- 
western Scotland  and  its  islands  has  been  already  demonstrated  at  length ;  and  the 
capability  of  this  district  for  agriculture  may  therefore  be  reasonably  iim^rred.  Oats 
and  barlev,  possibly  wheat  and  rye,  may  succeed  on  these  islands.  Their  abundant 
cafMicity  for  producing  root  crops  of  good  quality,  except  possibly  potatoes^  may  be 
conaidered  as  settled.  That  cattle  will  do  well  there  is  no  doubt :  and  the  Pacific  coast 
may  yet  derive  its  best  butter  and  cheese  from  the  Aleutian  ana  Noi*them  Sitkan  dis- 
trict. Sheep,  goats,  and  swine  have  not  been  thoroughly  tried  as  yet,  but  the  infer- 
ence^ is  that  they  also  would  succeed. 

**  Most  of  the  berries  found  in  the  Youkon  territory  are  common  to  the  Aleutian 
<liatrict,  and  the  climate,  except  fr&ai  its  moisture,  presents  no  obstacles  to  the  success 
of  Home  kinds  of  fruit  trees.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  one  will  try  the  experiment. 
The«e  islands,  with  the  country  around  Cook's  Inlet,  are  unquestionably  the  best  agri- 
cultural region  in  our  new  possessions. 

**  The  resources  of  the  southern  Sitkan  district  lie  apparently  entirely  in  its  timber. 
Thifi  in  unnuestionably  needed  on  the  Pacific  slope,  and  is  a  most  valuable  acquisition. 
No  better  ininbering  district  could  be  imagined  with  water  transportation  everywhere, 
au<l  monntaiu  sides  so  steep  that  a  slide,  easily  made  of  comparatively  worthless 
timber,  will  conduct  the  more  valuable  logs  directly  to  the  water-side. 
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**  Some  vegetables  will  be  raised  in  the  future  as  in  the  past,  and  some  stock  will  be 
kept  in  this  nart  of  Alaska,  but  expectations  should  be  moderate.  To  the  northern 
part  of  this  uistrict  the  remarks  on  the  Aleutian  district  will  apply. 

"  Mauy  reports  may  be  found  in  circulation,  even  in  official  documents,  in  regard  to 
Alaska,  which  have  very  little  foundation.  It  is  believed  that  in  this  report  nothing 
is  asserted  which  is  not  susceptible  of  easy  proof.  It  may  be  said  that  Massachusetts 
has  never  exported  any  native  productions  except  granite  and  ice.  Alaska,  on  the 
contrary',  if  we  dismiss  the  fabulous  stories  of  fossil  ivoiy,  and  gold  aind  silver,  may  be 
able  in  course  of  time  to  give  not  only  ice,  marble,  coal,  and  Slip  timber,  but  butter 
and  cheese,  mutton  and  beef.  Perhaps  more  palatable  fruit  may  take  the  place  of  the 
cranberries  which  have  already  found  their  way  to  San  Francisco  markets. 


Appendix  C. 
Report  from  F,  K»  Louih,an  on  the  Indian  tribes  of  Alaska, 

Alaska,  October  28,  1869. 

Dear  Sir  :  A  residence  of  nearly  two  years  at  Sitka,  intimately  associated  with  tiie 
trade  of  the  country,  and  in  daily  communication  with  the  Indians,  has  afforded  me 
some  advantages  for  observing  the  habits  and  wants,  manners  and  costoma,  of  tfaew 
people. 

I  need  only  refer  you  to  the  Sitkas,  whose  history  and  character  afltNrd  an  exampk 
that  pertains,  in  a  peculiar  degree,  to  all  of  the  tribes  on  our  coast,  from  Fort  Tongas, 
near  our  southern  boundary  line,  to  Copper  River,  away  to  the  northward  and  west- 
w^ard,  about  six  hundred  miles. 

The  village  of  the  Sitkas  consists  of  fifty-six  houses,  well  built  and  comfortable,  ad> 
Joining  the  town  of  Sitka,  or  **  New  Archangel,^  being  separated  only  by  the  palisade,  a 
rude  defensive  line  of  upright  logs,  placed  by  the  old  Russian  American  Compaoy. 
The  village  contains  a  population  of  about  twelve  hundred  souls  all  told.  Tliey  have 
been,  and  are  now,  governed  by  one  great  chief,  aided  by  snb-chie^  all  of  whom  «e 
elected  by  the  tribe.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  give  the  number  of  the  latter,  ^ndi 
position  being  neither  arbitrary  nor  perpetual,  as  is  that  of  the  great  chief  or  **  tye." 
They  live  by  fishing  and  hnntiug,  each  in  their  proper  season,  the  men  devoting  a 
large  portion  of  their  time  trading  with  the  interior  Indians  for  furs,  giving  in  ex- 
change their  dried  salmon  and  haubut,  cotton  goods,  printed  and  plain,  blankets,  gnus, 
powder,  balls,  &c. 

They  are  industrious  and  ingenious,  being  able  to  imitate  admirably  almost  anyHuni^ 
placed  before  them.  Of  their  industry,  I  ne^  only  to  refer  to  the  fact  that  for  tiie  quar- 
termaster and  myself,  in  a  few  days'  notice,  they  supplied,  under  great  disadvantiMpes, 
both  of  weather  and  means,  one  thousand  cords  of  wood,  Russian  measure,  of  216  cobk 
feet  each.  This  large  amount  of  wood  was  cut  from  one  to  four  miles  away  from  cnr 
town,  and  delivered  and  corded  bv  them  as  well,  if  not  better,  than  would  have  been 
done  by  the  same  white  labor  under  similar  disadvantages. 

Our  Indians  are  shrewd  traders,  readily  understanding  prices  and  values,  eanly  un- 
derstanding both  our  coins  of  different  denominations,  and  onr  ''  greenbacks.*'  Thej 
are  tractable  and  kind  when  kindlv  treated,  but  vindictive  and  exacting  full  eompoi- 
sation  for  wrongs  inflicted,  come  from  what  quarter  they  may.  All  difficulties,  even 
that  of  killing  one  of  their  number,  is  measured  by  an  estimated  value^  "  ao  maoy 
blankets,''  or  the  equivalent  in   money,  or  what  they  may  elect.    The  £ulni«  t0 

gromptly  pav  for  a  real  or  supposed  injury  is  at  once  the  signal  for  retiUiatiou.  I  cs9 
ut  look  with  great  favor  upon  the  system  on  the  part  of  the  government^  of  adaptinf? 
itself  to  the  one  idea,  immediate  settlement  with  their  x>eople  for  all  wrongs  of  magm- 
tude,  (whether  on  the  part  of  the  military  or  the  individu^,)  entirely  upon  esHwMki 
value.  This  is  the  time-honored  custom  oi  the  red  man  in  Alaska,  and  pertains  to  all 
alike,  wherever  dispersed  throughout  the  vast  Territory. 

At  present  it  is  more  than  mlly  to  attempt  to  induct  him  into  any  other  way  of 
looking  at  a  wrong  or  ii^ury.  Authority,  with  definite  instructions  to  onr  rukn, 
whether  civil  or  military,  to  in  this  way  settle  all  disnutes,  esi>ecially  when  liie  bss 
been  taken,  will  always  keep  him  (the  Indian)  peaeeable  and  friendly,  and  in  the  tad 
save  to  the  government  mauy  notable  lives  and  a  large  expenditure  of  treasmv. 

I  am  led  to  these  reflections  by  observing  that  in  this  way  the  Hudson's  Bay  Compaiiy 
and  the  Russian  American  Fur  Company  have,  for  nearly  a  century,  lived  in  compari- 
tive  security  amoug  the  Pacific  coast  Indians,  failing  in  but  few  instances,  a  confideaM 
betrayed,  property  taken,  or  life  endan|;ered. 

Again,  my  own  personal  experience  is  a  powerful  example  of  the  svstem  of  sik^Ii  t 
course.  La4*t  New  Year's  eve  a  difficulty  occurred  at  the  market-hoose  in  SiU* 
between  a  Chilkaht  chief  and  a  soldier,  a  sentinel,  which  resulted  in  the  impnaomii^ 
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in  the  gnard-liouse  of  the  chief,  and  through  some  unaccountable  manner  the  death 
by  shooting,  in  a  day  or  two  afterwards,  of  three  Indians.  For  a  full  account  of  these 
early  difficulties  I  refer  you  to  a  report  of  General  J.  C.  Davis,  made  about  that  time. 
Among  the  Indians  killed  was  one  Chilkaht,  one  Kate,  and  one  Sitka.  The  Kates  very 
promptly  sought  the  usual  remedy,  but,  failing  to  satisfy  themselves,  adopted  their 
extreme  Peme<ly,  "  an  eye  for  an  eye,  a  tooth  for  a  tooth  ;'*  meeting  two  white  men 
near  their  village,  promptly  dispatched  them,  thereby  lost  all  of  their  village,  burned 
by  order  of  the  general  commanding ;  hence  the  so-called  **  Kate  war/' 

For  nearly  five  months  no  coast  or  interior  Indians  appeared  among  us,  to  the  great 
detriment  of  trade,  the  Chilkahts  especially  keeping  themselves  aloof  from  us  all  winter. 
Well  knowing  the  chief  and  most  of  his  people,  I  determined  to  pay  them  a  visit  for 
purpose  of  trade  and  to  restore  friendly  relations.  First,  a  small  schooner  reached 
their  village  in  May  last,  and  found  them  sullen  and  listless,  and  effected  but  little  in 
any  shape  for  several  days.  At  the  end  of  the  fourth  day  our  little  vessel  was  suddenly 
boarded  by  about  seven ty*five  well-armed  men,  bent  on  satisfaction  either  in 
property  or  life,  for  the  man  killed  at  Sitka  nearly  five  months  previous.  The  exi- 
gencies of  my  situation  required  prompt  and  immediate  action.  Asking,  from  our 
closed  cabin,  an  audience,  it  being  granted,  I  stepped  out  among  them  with  my  inter- 
preter, an  Indian,  and  whilst  protesting  against  their  wish  that  I  should  pay  for  what 
D«id  been  done  by  our  milit-ar^  chief  at  Sitka,  satisfied  them  by  giving  them  a  letter  t^ 
the  general  commanding,  asking  him,  for  the  sake  of  trade  and  security  to  life,  to  pay 
for  the  man  killed,  giving  my  promise  to  the  Indians  to  pay  for  the  dead  man  if  the 
general  refliaed. 

The  general  refhsed  to  listen  to  the  delegation  waiting  on  him  with  my  letter.  I  re- 
turned with  m^  vessel  again  to  Sitka  and  to  Chilkaht,  when  I  promptly  paid  the 
price  asked — ^thirteen  blankets  and  one  coat,  amounting  in  value,  all  told,  to  about 
fifty  dotlars,  coin.  I  feel  quite  sure  that  in  this  simple  settlement  I  arrested  serious 
trouble  to  myself  and  probably  to  the  government. 

I  made  afterward  a  similar  settlement  with  the  Chilkahts  in  Sitka,  for  one  of  their 
men  killed  by  a  young  man  in  my  employ.  I  can  safely  say  that  dealt  with  in  this 
way,  there  need  never  be  any  serious  complication  of  Indian  aifairs  in  this  Territory. 
Many  irregularities  and  immoralities  exist  among  our  Coast  Indians.  Like  their 
brothens  of  the  plains,  they  are  great  lovers  of  whisky,  and  will  barter  their  all  to 
get  it  They  should  be  prohibited  its  use,  but  how  to  effect  this  is  a  problem  I  am 
unable  to  solve,  unless  the  importation  is  entirely  prohibited.  That  our  Indians  are 
HaBceptible  of  a  high  standard  of  cultivation  there  can  be  no  possible  doubt.  This  can 
only  he  done  by  the  aid  of  industrial  and  educational  schools.  The  missionary  is 
working  to jarood  advantage  at  Vancouver  among  the  Hydahs,  and  at  Fort  Simpson 
smong  the  Cnemaeans.  In  these  two  tribes  can  be  found  men  and  women  of  nigh 
culture  and  refinement,  fit  to  "  grace  almost  any  position  in  life.'' 

Tlie  Kaloehon,  our  own  Indians  from  Tongas  to  the  Copper  River,  are  quite  as  intelli- 
gent and  easy  of  culture,  needling  only  the  same  liberal  system  of  education  to,  in  a 
very  short  time,  fully  utilize  them  for  every  purpose  of  government  and  usefulness. 

The  inhospitality  of  the  conntry,  difft^ring  as  it  does  so  widely  fh)m  the  usual  fields 
of  civilized  men,  must  for  a  long  time  make  the  Indians  the  nucleus  of  population  of 
Alaska;  and  if  so,  how  very  essential  that  he  be  at  once  advanced  through  education 
and  example  to  his  high  destiny. 

WHiile  tne  manners  and  customs  are  the  same  of  the  whole  Koloshen  race,  there  is 
a  marked  difference  in  the  wealth  and  condition  of  those  tribes  living  on  the  mainland 
coast  over  that  of  the  islander.  Position,  custom,  and  numbers  have  given  to  the  former 
tlie  entire  control  of  the  valuable  trade  with  the  interior,  in  some  five  of  the  great 
mainland  tribee,  each  warlike  and  powerful,  and  equally  zealous  of  any  encroach- 
ments on  their  peculiar  privileges. 

Beginning  north  we  have  the  Copper  River  Indians,  variously  estimated  from  three 
to  four  thonsand  strong ;  but  little  is  known  of  this  x^eople.  They  af e,  however,  known 
to  be  very  rich  in  furs. 

The  eariy  Russians  told  fabulous  stories  of  the  existence  of  both  gold  and  copper  on 
this  river,  which  is  proved  bj^the  fact  that  the  Indians  are  at  times  seen  to  use  these 
metals  in  their  ornaments. 

Xext  in  order,  south,  are  the  Klahinks,  about  one  thousand  stix>ng.  They  live  in  the 
great  basin  or  park  known  as  Behring  Bay,  between  Mount  St.  Elias  and  Mount  Fair- 
weather,  and  have  a  splendid  communication  with  the  interior  by  means  of  two  long, 
tim*  nvers  emptying  into  the  bay.  These  Indians  are  gentle,  hospitable  and  kind,  but 
are  {>oor,  liAving  been  neglected  by  the  traders  for  the  last  three  years.  They  are  in 
(jitick  communication  with  a  splendid  fur-bearing  country,  and  only  require  a  market 
to  develop  splendid  resources. 

Xext  in  order  are  the  Hoonid,  or  Gross  Sound  Indians,  two  thousand  stroug.  They 
livf  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  sound  for  a  distance  of  sixty  miles,  and  are  the  oil  mer- 
chants of  the  coast,  taking  enormously  large  quantities  of  seal,  dog-fish,  and  ulican 
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oil,  which  they  barter  to  their  brethren  along  the  coast.    Theee  oils  are  used  Urgely  bf 
our  IndiaDB  as  an  article  of  food ;  it  is  used  by  them  as  we  use  butter. 

At  the  head  of  the  Chatham  Straits,  almost  due  Dorth  from  Sitka  two  hundred  and 
twenty  miles,  are  the  Chilkahts,  at  least  ten  thousand  strong.  They  are  a  brave  and  war- 
like people,  *'  more  sinned  a^inst  than  sinning."  I  have  had  much  to  do  with  them,  uid 
ever  found  them  honest,  faithful  and  kind.  Their  villages  extend  from  the  mouth  to  a 
distance  of  seventy-five  miles  up  the  Chilkaht  River.  Coal  and  iron  abound  in  iaex- 
haustible  quantities :  huge  masses  of  iron  can  be  found  among  the  boulders  almost  any- 
where alon^  the  banks  6f  the  noble  stream.  The  Indians  state  the  existence  of  gold  m 
the  mountam  passes  of  the  river.  The  "  color "  has  been  found  near  the  mouth.  On 
every  hand  can  be  seen  quartz  cropping  boldly  out  from  a  width  of  from  one  to  twenty 
feet.  Nothing  is  known  of  its  character  or  value.  These  Indians  are  among  the  richettt, 
if  not  the  wealthiest,  of  our  Coast  Indians.  Large  quantities  of  the  most  valuable  fan 
are  annually  gathered  and  sold  by  them.    They  are  in  eveiy  way  independents 

Twenty  miles  north  of  Sitka,  and  east  of  Admiraltv  Island  seventy-five  miles,  aretbe 
TakooB,  living  at  the  head  of  Takoo  Inlet,  on  the  Tokoo  River.  These  Indians  claim  to 
be  richer  in  furs  than  any  of  the  tribes  around  them.  About  the  same  qnimtity  can  be 
got  here  as  on  the  Chilkaht.  Some  idea  may  be  j^thered  of  the  large  trade  at  one 
time  done  with  them  when  I  state  but  a  short  tmie  ago  ttie  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
made  their  trade  lease  from  the  Russian-American  Company's  furs  taken  in  a  single  trip 
of  their  steamer  over  five  thousand  marten  skins,  and  other  valuable  skins  in  proportion. 

The  Takoos  number  about  the  same  as  the  Chilkahts,  and  are  a  proad  and  haughty 
race.  Gold  is  well  known  to  exist  anywhere  along  this  river,  but  the  Indians  DMvt 
steadily  refused  to  permit  any  development.  Coal  is  also  found  here  in  large  quanti- 
ties ;  indeed  it  is  found  throughout  the  coast  and  islands  of  our  inland  waters.  Of 
salmon  it  would  be  invidious  to  particularize ;  thev  are  found  in  endless  numbers  any- 
where in  our  fresh-water  streams.  The  largest  and  best  are  foand  in  the  Takoo,  ChU- 
kaht,  Behring's  Bay  and  Copper  River,  reaching  an  enormous  size,  many  of  them  weigh- 
ing seventy  pounds. 

Give  Alaska  a  market  and  she  will  soon  develop  a  second  New  England. 

The  conformation  of  our  mountain  ranges  are  not  unlike  those  of  Washington,  Ore- 
gon, and  California.  They  form  our  coast  and  are  iron-clad — a  greater  portion  of  them 
iron.  A  distance  of  twenty  or  thirty  miles  will  pass  one  through  this  range,  where  is 
found  an  almost  level  plateau  well  covered  with  timber.  This  plateaa  extends  inland 
for  a  distance  of  from  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  when  another  chain 
of  mountains  is  reached,  answering  to  what  is  known  as  the  Cascade  Range  in  Oregoii, 
or  the  Blue  Range  in  California. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  from  what  the  Indians  tell  us,  in  this  plateau,  between  the 
two  ranges,  the  prospects  will  at  no  distant  day  develop  a  field  as  rich  in  the  precioos 
minerals  as  any  found  in  the  southward. 
Very  respectfully, 

F.  K.  LOUTHAN. 

Hon.  Vincent  Colyer, 

Fart  Wrangle,  A.  T, 


Appendix  C  2. 
Letter  from  Frank  Mahones  on  the  Indians  and  their  trade  in  Eattem  Alaska. 

Sitka,  A  T. 

Dear  Sir  :  In  compliance  with  your  request  I  give  you  my  views  in  relation  to  the 
vaiious  Indian  tribes  of  this  Territory  as  far  as  my  observation  goes.  In  rega^  tothf 
population  and  number  of  some  of  the  tribes  I  have  no  data ;  m  others  I  can  speak 
from  observation ;  that  is  to  say,  from  Cook's  Inlet  to  the  southern  boundary. 

From  what  I  can  learn  of  the  extreme  northwest,  in  the  Behnng  Sea  to  the  StTait^ 
the  Indians  lead  a  wandering  life,  and  are  variously  designated  as  the  "  Koehnnsky." 
"  Onossky,"  "  Cagatsky,"  and  **  Colching.''  These  tribes  are  estimated  from  four  thon- 
saud  to  five  thousand.  During  the  winter  months,  say  from  October  to  Apnl,  they  wiQ 
wander  over  immense  tracts  of  country  in  bands  of  from  fifty  to  one  hundred,  sometinKS 
undergoing  great  privation ;  and  it  has  been  said  that  they  will  sometimes  sacrifice  one  c€ 
their  number  to  save  the  rest  from  starvation.  Their  occupation  is  trapping  and  hiuit- 
ing  the  reindeer.  Tliey  will  travel  during  this  season  of  the  year  from  the  valley  of 
Youkon  to  Copper  River,  stopping  for  short  periods  where  game  and  fhrs  an>  pkntr. 
They  will  sometimes  touch  tne  shores  of  Prince  William's  Sonnd,  Cook's  Inlet,  and  afeo 
the  western  shore,  in  Behriug  Sea.  The  skins  they  collect  are  fine  marten,  mink,  sil^w 
and  black  fox.  The  few  natives  the  writer  has  seen,  shows  them  to  be  a  peaceahb* 
race  and  respectful  to  the  white  man,  lookiug  upon  him  as  a  superior ;  there  h  » 
doubt  but  they  could  be  shaped  into  useful  citizens  in  time. 
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To  the  south,  on  the  Alentian  chain  of  ishmds  and  on  the  peDinsnla  of  Unalaska,  are 
the  Aleiites,  a  very  quiet  race,  and  nearly  all  Christians.  Their  number  is  said  to  be 
A\Ki\it  seven  thousand.  Those  living  on  the  islands  are  engaged  in  fur-sealing^  sea- 
otter  hatting,  and  trappiug  the  fox,  of  which  there  are  the  silver,  cross,  and  red.  They 
are  fuuud  employed  at  the  different  ti*ading  posts  in  the  Territory. 

The  Indians  of  Cook's  Inlet  and  ac^aceut  waters  are  called  ^*  Kanisky."  They  are 
settled  along  the  shore  of  the  inlet  and  on  the  east  shore  of  the  peninsula.  A  very  so- 
ciable race  of  Indians,  their  number  is  from  five  hundred  to  eight  hundred.  During 
the  iriDter  months  they  leave  the  shores  for  the  purpose  of  hunting  and  trapping, 
when  in  the  spring  they  return  to  their  summer  homes,  dispose  of  their  winter  pro- 
ducts to  traders  for  tea,  sugar,  tobacco,  sheeting,  prints,  clothiug,  flour,  hardware,  such 
as  kuives,  axes,  hatchets,  &c.  The  spring  and  summer,  till  the  latter  part  of  June,  is 
pa89ed  in  idleness,  when  the  salmon  season  conunences,  and  lasts  until  August,  when 
they  dry  large  quantities  of  salmon,  weighing  from  forty  to  one  hundred  pounds  each. 
£a8t  of  Cook's  Inlet,  in  Prince  William's  Sound,  there  are  but  few  Indians ;  they 
are  called  "  Nuchusk."  There  may  be  about  four  hundred  in  all,  with  some  few  Aleutes. 
Hutchinson,  Kohlo  &.  Co.  have  a  post  on  the  south  end  of  Heuenbrooke  Island,  which 
in  the  depot  for  the  furs  that  come  down  the  Copper  River,  although  they  collect  many 
sea-otter,  for  which  the  shore  about  the  mouth  of  Copper  River  and  around  Middleton 
Inland  is  famous. 

Every  year,  the  middle  of  June,  three  or  four  large  skin-canoes,  capable  of  carrying 
live  tons  each,  are  sent  up  Copper  River,  loaded  with  trading  goods,  done  up  in  one- 
huudnxl-pound  packages,  covered  with  water-tight  skins,  so  that  should  accident  hap- 
peu,  which  not  unfrequontly  occurs,  the  goods  are  portable  to  handle.  It  takes  about 
eiirhty  days  to  make  tne  trip ;  the  canoes  are  hauled  most  of  the  way  on  the  ice,  on 
their  ascent  of  the  river.  On  the  return,  the  winter  collection  of  furs  are  brought 
down,  the  river  then  being  clear  of  ice.  The  magazine  is  about  eighty  miles  up  the  river. 
The  Indians  about  Copper  River  are  called  '*  Madnussky,"  or  Copper  Indians,  and  may 
be  classed  with  the  wandering  tribes.  To  the  east,  along  the  coast,  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  firom  the  moutn  of  Copper  River,  we  come  to  Behring  Bay.  The  most 
northern  of  the  Kolosh  Indians,  of  which  there  are  numerous  tribes,  extending  to  Port- 
laud  Canal,  all  speak  the  same  language  with  a  little  difference  in  dialect.  They 
are  a  savage  and  piratical  race,  and  as  a  general  thing  are  not  to  be  trusted.  Fear  of 
punishment  for  outrages  keeps  them  in  order. 
I  herewith  add  a  list  of  the  tribes  from  Behring  Bay  to  the  southern  boundary : 


Beaidence. 


B«*hrinjE  Bay 

IWhringltoy 

Ib'hrii)^  Bav 

CniM  Simna 

<'n»fw  Souncl 

(hilkaht  Inlet... 
Chjikaht  Inlet... 
Stephen  PamaKO- 
Stejihen  PaAsage  . 
Admiralty  Island 
Aihtiiralty  Island 
Admiralty  Inland 


Name  of  tribe. 


Yncatat 

Stikine 

Toneas 

Whmega 

Wbincea,  (Interior) 

Chilkaht 

Anej(a 

Taken 

Sitka 

Hoodalnoo 

Kake 

Auk 


Nujnber. 


300 

1,200 

800 

500 

000 

8,500 

300 

2.000 

1,000 

1,000 

750 

750 


Of  the  Yncatat  tribe,  they  have  but  few  furs  in  the  winter ;  they  do  nothing  in  sprint. 
They  trade  and  trap  with  some  Indians  to  the  south  of  them,  who  live  on  some  smsOl 
streams  that  empty  into  the  ocean.  I  could  get  no  information  from  them  respecting  their 
nt'ighbors,  respecting  their  numbers  and  language.  All  they  said  was,  that  they  were 
more  numerous  than  themselves,  and  they  made  good  trade  with  them  for  marten,  mink, 
fox»  1>ear,  wolverine,  and  lynx,  for  which  they  gave  them  tobacco,  brown  sheeting, 
needles,  thread,  knives,  buttons,  beads,  &c. 

The  Yucatat«  have  been  in  the  habit  of  trading  with  the  Sitkas  and  Chilkahts,  who 
in  the  summer  season  pay  them  visits,  taking  from  Sitka  such  articles  as  dry  goods, 
powder,  shot,  knives,  and  trinkets,  bringing  back  furs. 

The  Whiuegas  have  but  few  furs;  they  are  chiefly  employed  in  hair-seal  fishing,  of 
which  they  get  abundance ;  they  get  in  trade  about  eight  cents  apiece  for  them.  Tney 
ab(n  get  some  marten,  mink,  fox,  and  bear  from  Cross  Sound. 

We  go  north  to  Chilkaht,  at  the  head  of  the  inlet  so  named,  where  there  is  a  river  on 
which  there  are  three  villages ;  each  village  is  presided  over  by  a  chief. 

The  Chilkahts  are  the  most  numerous  of  all  the  Kolosh  tribes.  They  catch  some  furs 
alxmt  iheir  own  grounds,  but  the  greater  portion  comes  from  the  interior,  or  where 
tiiey  go  to  trade  twice  a  year,  spring  and  fall.  There  is  no  doubt  but  they  make  a  big 
protit  on  the  skins  they  bring  down. 
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Nothing  is  known  of  these  interior  Indians,  oiUy  what  the  Coast  Indians  say.  xhui 
they  are  called  "  Si-him-e-ua,  or  Stick  Indians/'  They  will  allow  no  whites  to  pa.**  ny 
the  rivers.  The  trade  which  the  Coast  Indians  take  into  the  interior  ooniiMtfl  of  dr> 
goods,  blankets,  tobacco,  x>owder,  shot,  and  light  flint-lock  muskets,  if  they  can  g«t  tbt  n. 
Although  the  ammuuition  and  muskets  are  a  prohibited  trade  in  this  Territory,  ht\]l 
the  Indians  get  them  from  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  at  Fort  8im(iflon.  Steel  xn\*^ 
knives,  hatchets,  needles  and  thread,  and  little  cheap  jewelry,  form  their  princif'u! 
trade,  for  which  they  get  in  exchange,  marten,  mink,  silver,  cross,  and  red  fox,  h\»  L 
brown,  and  grizzly  bear,  lynx,  wolverine,  ermine,  beaver,  land  otter,  and  some  infrn«tr 
skins.  The  price  they  give  may  be  represented  thus :  Marten,  50  cents ;  mink,  25  cent* : 
lynx,  20  cents ;  silver  &x,  |1  25 ;  cross  and  red  fox,  from  25  cents  to  50  cents ;  woIvi't* 
ine,  37^  cents ;  bear,  black,  50  cents  to  |1  50 ;  bear,  grizzly,  50  cents  to  $1  50 ;  br^r. 
brown,  50  cents ;  beaver,  20  cents  to  40  cents ;  land  ott«r,  50  cents. 

These  they  exchange  with  the  trader  at  an  advance  of  from  two  hundred  to  ftmr  fano- 
dred  per  cent,  for  such  articles  as  they  require.  The  traders'  tariff  mav  be  quoted :  For 
prints  and  sheeting,  25  cents  per  yard;  tobacco,  $1  50  per  pound;  molasse8,$l  per  cnl- 
Ion ;  powder,  |1  50  per  pound ;  shot,  50  cents  per  pound ;  blankets,  (assorted,)  ^3  to  9*1 
Steel  traps,  knives,  vermilion,  flour,  hard  bread,  beans,  rice,  and  some  few  article*  m 
the  way  of  clothing,  pants,  shirtfi,  (cotton  and  woollen,)  blue  cloth  cape  with  glazeil 
covers,  shoes,  and  some  minor  articles. 

The  trading  prices  for  skins  are :  Maiten,  $2  to  $3 ;  mink,  25  cents  to  $1  50 :  brar. 
black,  $1  50  to  $3  50 ;  bear,  grizzly,  $1  to  $3  10 ;  bear,  brown,  50  cents  to  $2  50 :  fox. 
silver,  $4 ;  fox,  cross,  |1  50  to  f2 ;  fox,  red,  75  cents  to  $1 ;  beaver,  80  cents  to  $1  ]»fT 
pound ;  land  otter,  |1  50  to  $2 ;  hair  seal,  8  cents  to  10  cents ;  deer  skins,  15  cents  to  :iu 
cents. 

The  above  may  answer  for  the  Indians  from  Chilkaht  to  Portland  Inlet.  Of  the  T»- 
koos,  the  same  may  be  said  as  of  the  Chilkahts  and  tribes  above  Stephen's  Passage. 

On  the  east  of  Admiralty  Island  are  the  Koot-se-noos.  They  have  but  few  furs,  but 
collect  considerable  hair  seal  and  deer  skins.  They  also  raise  quantities  of  potatoiff  itf 
good  quality  and  fair  size. 

Coming  eaAt  through  Pearl  Straits  to  Sitka  are  the  tribe  of  that  name.  Tber  are 
employed  in  trading  with  the  other  tribes,  hunting,  and  fishing,  and  are  employed  «» 
porters  and  laborers  about  the  town  of  Sitka.  They  also  cut  nearly  all  the  cord  wond 
that  is  used  by  the  citizens.  They  may  be  considered  very  useful  adjuncts  of  the  to^n 
citizens,  as  they  are  the  chief  purveyors,  supplying  them  with  all  kinds  of  fish  axul 
game,  such  as  ducks,  geese,  venison,  grouse,  &c. 

Going  south  around  Baranof  Island,  and  up  through  a  portion  of  Chatham  traits 
we  come  to  the  Rat  tribe  on  Kyro  and  Kespriano  Islands.  They  catch  some  fan,  soch 
as  lynx,  bear,  and  hair  seal,  besides  trading  with  some  of  their  neighbors.  Their  trails 
has  fallen  on  considerably  since  the  occupation  of  the  Territory  by  the  Amencaoi* 
They  formerly  were  in  the  habit  of  getting  their  trad&g  goods  from  small  crafts  from 
Victoria,  but  at  present  the  Indians  north,  south,  east,  for  two  hundred  miles,  either 
come  to  Sitka  or  get  their  wants  supplied  from  small  crafts  that  load  or  are  owned  b} 
Sitka  merchants. 

Passing  east  and  south  through  Frederick's  Soimd,  we  come  to  Wrangle  Island  mdA 
the  mouth  of  the  Stikine  River,  where  are  the  viUa^  of  the  Stikine  tribe.  They 
were  some  years  ago  a  numerous  tribe,  but  liquor  and  its  concomitant  vices  materiaGT 
lessened  their  numbers.  They  collect  considerable  marten,  mink,  bear,  and  hm. 
They  have  formerly  carried  on  considerable  trade  with  the  interior  tribes,  but  since  the 
discovery  of  gold  in  1862,  the  competition  of  tlie  whites  has  lessened  their  trade. 

The  furs  that  are  collected  in  this  section  are  principally  disposed  of  at  Fort  Wnrngk-. 

To  the  west  and  south  of  Prince  of  Wales  Island  is  an  offshoot  of  the  Hydab  or 
Queen  Charlotte  Island  Indians.  They  number  some  three  hundred  and  are  calk«) 
An-e-ga.  They,  it  may  be  said,  are  the  only  Indians  from  Behrin^  Bay  to  Portlantl 
Inlet  that  speak  a  different  language  from  the  rest.  They  raise  considerable  (|nantitit^ 
of  potatoes,  trap  mink,  bear,  and  beaver.  They  also  go  up  the  Naas  River  m  Maivb 
for  the  collection  of  the  hoolicon  or  candle>fish  oil,  which,  when  pressed,  is  as  well 
flavored  as  leaf  lard. 

In  Clarence  Straits  and  adjacent  islands  they  are  the  connecting  link  between  the 
Kolosh  race  and  Simpsians  on  the  British  side.  They  speak  the  Koloeh,  Simpsian,  aod 
Hydah  tongue.  They  catch  considerable  mink,  bear,  beaver,  wolverine,  and  some  wa 
otter.  The  An-e-gas  collect  large  quantities  of  candle-fish  oil  or  grease.  It  is  pat  up 
in  tight  cedar  boxes,  from  fifty  to  eighty  pounds,  and  taken  north  as  far  as  Chilkaht,  and 
brings  goodrprices  in  furs. 

The  Indians  from  Puget  Sound  to  the  northwest  catch  and  dry  large  qnantitiea  of 
salmon;  the  further  north  the  better  the  salmon. 

In  Cook's  Inlet  the  salmon  commence  running  in  June  and  deteriorate  in  qoality  a» 
thev  go  south.  July  and  August  are  the  months  about  the  latitude  of  Sitka,  and  grad- 
ually later  as  they  go  south,  so  that  at  Puget  Sound  in  September  and  October  thry 
are  the  most  plentiml,  and  not  as  good  flavor. 
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Take  the  Indians  of  the  coast  of  the  Territory  they  ore  as  well  sapplied  irith  the 
neces^ries  of  life  as  the  aborimnes  of  any  country  in  the  world.  The  torests  are  filled 
with  game,  the  waters  with  fish,  and  the  beach  and  rocks  with  clams  and  muscles. 
They  are  a  healthy  and  vigorous  race ;  both  men  and  women  can  back  very  heav>'  loads. 
The  men  and  women  are  more  on  an  equality  than  the  Indians  of  Puset  Sound  and 
east  of  the  Cascade  ranee.  They  are  steady  and  good  workers  for  a  short  time — say 
one  month — when  they  like  to  knock  off  for  about  the  same  time.  The  writer  thinks 
that  it  would  be  an  impossibility  to  turn  the  Indian  from  his  vagabond  life.  The  change 
to  order,  with  laws  and  schools,  might  last  for  a  short  time,  but  the  novelty  would  wear 
off,  and  they  would  fall  back  into  their  old  ways.  They  soon  pick  up  the  vices  with 
none  of  the  virtues  of  the  whites.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  writer  that  it  would  take  a 
generation  t-o  shape  them  into  useful  citizens,  although  a  partial  success  has  been  ob* 
tained  by  Mr.  Duncan  a  short  distance  below  Fort  Sunpson  with  the  Chimpsiaus,  and 
still  they  fall  off. 

The  writer  is  not  at  aU  pr«^udiced  against  the  Indians.    Wherever  he  has  come  in 
contact  with  them,  which  has  been  nmch  in  the  last  sixteen  years,  he  has  endeavored 
to  show  them  the  bad  x>olicy  of  their  predat-ory  ways;  show  them  advantages  which 
can  accrue  by  industry,  that  this  may  act  as  a  stimulant. 
Respectfully  yours, 

F$ANK  MAHONY. 

Hon.  Vincent  Colyeb, 

Special  United  States  Indian  Ccmmisslbner, 


Appendix  D. 
Inquiry  as  to  causes  of  violation  of  Uqiutr  law, 

Sitka,  Alaska,  Siptemher  14, 1869. 

De^ir  Sir  :  I  find  that  a  large  quantity  of  whisky  gets  into  the  hands  of  the  Indians 
in  Alaska.  In  a  conference  with  several  of  the  chiefs  this  morning  I  learn  that  this 
was  the  cause  of  a  riotous  disturbance  in  their  village  at  this  place  last  evening,  and 
these  chiefs  earnestly  requested  that  its  introduction  might  be  stopped.  Of  course  yon 
are  aware  that  the  traffic  in  this  article  is  interdicted  by  special  act  of  Confess.  Will 
yuQ  inform  me  what  in  your  opinion  is  the  reason  that  so  much  of  this  pernicious  poison 
escapcH  the  vigilance  of  the  revenue  officers  and  finds  its  way  into  the  Territory  f 
Very  respectfully  yours, 

VINCENT  COLYER, 
^  Special  United  States  Indian  Commissioner. 

William  Kapus,  Esq., 

Collector  of  Customs,  District  of  Alaska. 


Beply  of  Collector  Kapus, 

Custom-house,  Sitka,  Alaska,  September  14, 1869. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  to-day,  requesting 
me  to  inform  you  what,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  reason  that  so  much  spirituous  liquors  seem 
to  escape  the  vigilance  of  the  revenue  officers  and  finds  its  way  ilito  this  Territory. 

In  answer,  I  would  state  that  great  inducements  are  offered  to  unprincipled  men  for 
bringing  liquor  into  this  country,  as  they  can  purchase  from  the  Indians  for  one  bottle 
of  whisky  more  fiirs  than  fiy^  times  the  value  of  the  whisky  in  mone^  would  procure. 
The  Indian's  fondness  of  intoxicating  liquor  is  well  known,  and  white  men,  actuated 
by  the  desire  of  making  all  the  money  they  can^  and  not  caring  about  the  means  by 
which  thev  reach  this  end,  take  advantage  of  this  unfortunate  taste,  visit  their  villages 
and  fisheries  and  deal  out  to  them  the  poison,  which  has  almost  in  every  instance  been 
at  the  bottom  of  our  Indian  difficulties. 

The  question  arises,  how  is  this  liquor  brought  into  this  Territory  without  the  knowl- 
e<lgc  of  the  revenue  officers  f  On  your  trip  to  this  port  you  will  have  noticed  the  pecu- 
liar formation  of  the  coast — aJl  the  way  from  Puget  Sound  it  is  one  continjied  archipel- 
ago, the  island  being  separated  by  narrow  but  mostly  deep  channels ;  small  vessels 
can  run  through  these  channels  and  into  the  numerous  bays  making  into  the  coast,  and 
land  their  cargoes  without  running  hardly  any  risk  of  being  caught  by  the  revenue 
officers.  These  small  vessels,  schooners,  and  sloops  go  to  Fort  Simpson,  Queen  Char- 
lott's  Island,  and  other  English  trading  post>s,  and  smuggle  liquor  across  our  line.  The 
cutter  Lincoln  is  now  in  pursuit  of  a  man  by  the  name  of  Charles  Stevens,  who  has 
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been  reported  to  me  as  being  in  oar  waters  with  a  full  cargo  of  liqnor  on  board  of  liis 
veHsel  But  this  traffic  is  not  confined  to  white  men ;  Indians,  too,  visit,  in  their  canoes, 
our  Enji^lish  neighbors ;  they  will  travel  hundreds  of  miles  to  procure  a  supply  of  thU 
liquid  fire.  Another  mode  of  introducing  it  into  this  district  is  to  smuggle  it  into  this 
port,  and  from  thence  ship  it  to  the  different  points  where  it  is  wanted  for  purposes^  of 
trade  with  the  Indians.  Only  day  before  yesterday  I  discovered  such  an  attempt,  and 
seized  ninety-two  cans  of  alcohol,  of  five  gallons  each,  which  had  been  packed  m  coal- 
oil  boxes,  and  was  sought  to  be  landed  as  coal  oil. 

What  is  wanted  in  this  district  is  a  small  steam  cutter  of  say  from  twenty-five  to 
fifty  tons  burden,  of  light  draught,  but  great  speed ;  a  vessel  that  would  be  able  to  run 
through  all  the  channels  and  into  all  the  bays ;  with  such  a  vessel  I  could  intercept  all 
the  crafts  engaged  in  smuggling  liquor,  and  follow  and  arrest  aU  traders  violating  any 
of  the  laws  pertaining  to,  and  intended  to  prevent,  this  traffic.  With  the  means  now  st 
my  command  I  am  almost  entirely  helpless.  The  cutter  Reliance,  being  a  sailing  Ten- 
sel,  is  unable  to  make  her  way  through  the  islands  with  any  degree  of  speed  or  safety, 
and  the  steam  cutter  Lincoln  is  prevented  by  her  size  and  drau^t  of  water  from  being 
effective  in  this  service. 

Since  I  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  my  office,  July  1  last,  I  have  ftisde 
numerous  seizures  of  liquors  brought  into  the  Territory  in  violation  of  law ;  but  I  am 
satisfied,  had  I  had  a  vessel  of  the  above  description  under  my  control,  my  succesd 
would  have  been  greater. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

WILLIAM  KAPUS,  CoileeUfr. 

Hon.  Vincent  Colyer,  . 

Special  Z7.  S.  Indian  Commissioner^  Sitka,  Alaska, 


Appendix  G. 

Letter  from  Captain  Selden  on  evaskms  of  liquor  law. 

United  States  Revenue  Cutter  Reliance, 

Sitkay  Alaska,  September  14,  18G9. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  this  date, 
requesting  me  to  inform  you  what,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  reason  that  so  much  spiritnuiu 
liquor  gets  into  the  hands  of  the  Indians  in  Alaska,  and  escapes  the  vigilance  of  the 
revenue  officers. 

In  answer  I  must  confess  that  large  quantities  are  brought  into  the  Territory  and 
peddled  to  the  Indians  along  the  whole  extent  of  water-line  of  this  Territory,  and  1 
feel  assured  it  will  continue  so  until  we  are  furnished  trith  small  steam-vessels  for  the 
inland  channels.  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  most  of  this  liquor  is  broaght 
to  the  Territory  by  small  vessels,  trading  all  the  way  from  Victoria,  Vancouver  Uland, 
to  some  point  near  this  port.  What  we  want  to  break  up  this  traffic  is  two  steam-tu^ 
or  launches  of  light  draught  of  water,  so  arranged  that  they  can  bum  either  coal  or  wool 
Tliey  would  not  require  a  large  force  to  man  them,  and  they  would  be  found  very 
effective  in  protecting  the  revenue. 

At  the  present  time  we  have  two  cutters  in  this  district :  the  Lincoln,  a  steam-ves- 
sel of  four  hundred  tons,  kept  cruising  through  the  season  in  Behiing's  Sea,  and  to  the 
westward;  the^Reliance,  a  sailing-vessel,  wnich  cannot  cruise  inland,  owing  to  the 
strong  tides  and  intricate  channels ;  and  in  fact  a  sailing-vessel  is  of  no  earthly  use  in 
these  waters.  With  such  force  as  we  have  at  our  command  it  is  unreasonable  to  ex- 
pect us  to  prevent  illicit  traffic. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  sen^ant, 

J.  M.  SELDEK, 
Captain  United  States  Betenue  Marine. 

Hon.  Vincent  Colter, 

Special  United  States  Indian  Commissioner, 


Letter  from  Collector  Kapus  On  the  sale  of  liquors  bjf  auction,  at  Sitka,  in  Alaska, 

Customs  District  of  Alaska,  Collector's  Office, 

Port  of  Sitka,  October  25,  IBCB, 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  18th  of  S^ 
t  ember,  1869,  making  certain  inquiries  concerning  the  recent  illegal  importation  of  sptf^ 
ituous  liquors  into  this  Territory,  and  in  reply,  that  the  alcohol  referred  to  in  my  letter 
of  the  14th  of  September  last  was  brought  here  in  the  United  States  steamer  Netrbein. 
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As  the  value  of  this  liquor  exceeded  $400  I  seized  the  entire  invoice  of  the  shippers, 
MpDHrs.  Kinkead  &,  Louthan,  amounting,  according  to  the  appraiser's  report,  to  $6,o64  50, 
BD(t  have  reported  the  case  to  the  honorable  Secretaiy  of  the  Treasury  for  his  orders. 

MeBsra.  Kinkead  &  Louthau  have  offered,  in  addition  to  the  forfeiture  of  their  goods, 
to  pay  to  the  government  the  sum  of  $500  as  a  fine,  in  full  discharge  of  all  liabilities  they 
may  have  incurred  in  the  premises.  I  have  recommended  that  tnis  offer  be  accepted, 
an  it  is  the  full  penalty  of  the  law,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  nothing  would  be  gained  by 
throwing  the  case  into  court. 

Colonel  Frank  N.  Wicker,  the  special  agent  of  the  Treasury  Department  for  this  dis- 
trict, has  joined  me  in  this  recommendation.  I  did  not  seize  the  ship,  because  she  was 
a  Tnited  States  transport,  and  it  would  have  been  a  mere  farce  for  the  government  to 
have  confiscated  its  own  property ;  but  I  did  arrest  the  captain,  W.  Freeman,  jr.,  and 
pIac<Hl  him  nnder  $10,000  bond  to  appear  before,  and  deliver  himself  up  to,  any  court  of 
the  United  States  that  may  be  designate<l  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

lu  regard  to  the  probable  disposal  of  this  liquor  I  will  quote  from  my  report  to  the 
(lp|mrtuient  of  September  18, 1869 :  **  I  would  also  ask,  in  case  the  course  above  recom- 
nuMUtcd  be  adopted,  that  I  be  authorized  to  send  the  alcohol  and  s]>irituous  liquors  to 
iSan  Francisco  and  have  them  sold  at  public  auction.  To  sell  and  deliver  this  class  of 
goods  here  would  virtually  be  an  evasion  of  the  law ;  and  if  they  are  sold  on  condi- 
tion that  they  be  shipped  out  of  the  Territory,  they  would  not  bring  near  their  true 
valne." 

The  liquors  that  were  seized  by  me  in  the  month  of  August  fh)m  on  board  the  steam- 
Hbip  Active  were  sold  at  this  port  on  the  14th  instant,  but  were  delivered  to  the  pur- 
cha^erH  only  in  limited  quantities  for  the  use  of  the  white  inhabitants,  and,  as  the  law 
refpiires,  upon  the  written  permits  of  the  general  commanding  the  department. 

Wifihing  you  safe  journey  to  your  home  m  the  eastern  States,  and  earnestly  request- 
ing that  yon  will  use  the  influence  of  yonr  position  to  bring  the  man}-  disadvantages 
nuiter  which  we  are  laboring  in  this  remote  comer  of  the  Union  to  the  attention  of  the 
pn)i)cr  authorities, 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

WILLIAM  KAPUS, 

Collector, 

Hon.  Vincent  Colyer, 

Special  United  States  Indian  Commissionerf  Sitka^  J.  T, 


violation  of  liquor  law. 

^     United  States  Revenlt:  Steamer  Lincoln, 

Sitkay  Augimt  30, 1869. 

»SiR :  Upon  leaving  the  vessel  on  the  17th  of  July,  1869,  in  Bristol  Bay,  accompauied 
hy  Dr.  Mclntyre,  special  agent,  I  proceeded  to  the  settlement  on  the  Neuchegac  River. 
Wt*  Iwanled  and  examined  on  the  way  up  the  schooner  General  Harney,  M.  Levi,  mas- 
ter. Captain  Levi  was  then  at  the  settlement.  W*'e  landed  at  the  village  about  5  p.  m., 
and  found  three  persons  grossly  intoxicated;  two  Russians  (traders)  and  native, 
(acting  priest.)  We  accused  Captain  Levi  of  having  sold  liquor  to  the  natives;  he 
Miiid  that  he  had  sold  nothing  more  than  nine  (9)  bottles  of  ale,  at  the  same  time  he 
had  a  bottle  of  whisky  in  his  ppssession,  which  he  said  was  for  his  owd  use. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

M.  A.  HEALY, 
Second  Lieutenant ^  United  States  Revenue  Marine. 
Captain  JoRN  H.  Mbnrioues. 

Official : 

SAMUEL  B.  McINTYRE, 
First  Lieutenant  Second  Artillery  and  Bvt  Capt  U.  S,  A,j 

Acting  Assistant  Adjutant  General. 


violation  of  liquor  law  by  coast  traders. 

United  States  Revenue  Cutter  Lincoln, 

Siika^  Alaska  Territory y  August  30,  1669. 

^iR :  This  steamer  in  cruising  during  the  present  sommer  visited  Kenchegack  River, 
Bristol  Bay,  arriving  at  that  place  July  17. 
It  becAiiie  a  necessity  to  obtain  a  pilot  for  the  navigation  of  Bristol  Bay  and  Neuch« 
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gack  RiTer,  and  a  boat  was  accordingly  dispatched  under  an  officer  to  obtain  one— tV 
vessel  being  at  anchor  in  bay,  and  not  arriving  at  anchorage  in  Xenchgack  River  nn'il 
morning.  Second  Lieutenant  M.  A.  Healy  was  the  officer  in  charge  of  boat,  Spt^iai 
Agent  Dr.  H.  H.  Mclntyre  accompanying  him.  They  went  up  to  trading  poftf,  a:i«l 
remained  until  arrival  of  steamer,  coming  on  board  the  following  day.  I  am  infonn'^ 
by  these  parties  that  three  persons  were  found  drunk  on  shore,  two  being  Riu«iUn«. 
the  third  a  native,  (officiating  priest.)  This  liquor  I  am  satisfied  was  famished  by  t\» 
schooner  General  Harney,  Marquis  Levi,  master,  lying  at  anchorage  in  the  river.  I 
have  every  reason  to  think  Captain  Levi  traded  with  tiiese  neople  while  in  thi9  coDdi- 
tion.  It  is  quite  certain  that  no  liquor  was  in  the  place  uutu  the  arrival  of  the  Gent- nl 
Hamej',  and  Captain  Levi  has  admitted  that  the  i)erson8  named  did  get  dmnk  on  bi« 
vessel,  saying,  however,  it  was  by  accident,  he  inviting  them  on  board  aa  guests,  and 
they  getting  drunk  at  his  table. 
I  respectmlly  submit  the  above  for  your  consideration  and  action. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  yours, 

JOHN  A.  HENRIQUES, 
Captain  United  Statet  Rerenme  Marimt. 
M%jor  General  J.  C.  Davis, 

Commanding  Department  of  Alaska. 

Official :  

SAMUEL  B.  McINTYRE, 
Itrat  Lieutenant  Second  Artillery  and  Btt.  Capt,  C,  S.  A^ 

Acting  Assistant  Adjutant  Genernl. 


VIOLATION  OF  THE  LIQUOR  LAW  BY  THB  AMERICAN-RUSSIAN  ICE  COMPANT'S 

Unalaska,  August  19, 1869. 

In  the  month  of  May  the  ship  Casarowhitz  landed  at  BilkofskV)  in  Alaska  Tefritorr. 
The  day  after  its  arrival  there  were  brought  ashore  two  small  k£g8  of  five  galk>D!) 
whisky ;  the  inhabitants  were  assembled  and  were  made  drunk.  Then  Captain  Sand- 
man showed  them  a  paper  with  a  large  seal  affixe<l,  and  told  the  natives  that  it  wa»  s 
permit  from  General  Davis  to  land  the  whisky,  and  farthermore  told  them  that  tb^r 
were  not  to  trade  with  any  company  but  his.  A  day  or  two  after  that  aboot  foitr 
gallons  of  whisky  and  eight  casks  of  California  brand  were  landed  from  the  same  ship 
Casarowhitz ;  during  the  night*time  there  was  a  ball  and  the  natives  again  had  adranL 
The  day  before  its  departure  the  ship  landed  about  forty  eallons  more  of  whisky.  I 
am  certain  that  he  told  those  Aleutes  that  for  each  sea  ott<er  brought  to  the  store  of  that 
company  a  bottle  of  brandy  would  be  given.  He  bought  for  a  bottle  of  bnuidy  s 
small  sea  otter  from  a  certain  Kandrat  o(  Kazutin.  Evei-y  feast  day  he  gives  the 
Taye  (chief)  a  bottle  of  brandy,  as  also  to  others,  and  one  may  see  any  day  dnmken 
Aleutes  about  the  store. 

In  May,  1868,  the  brig  Olga  came  to  Bilkofsky,  and  got  the  Aleutes  dmnk.  The 
Taye  was  told  that  the  Russian  company  would  punish  him  if  he  traded  with  any 
other  cpncern,  (than  his.)  and  the  natives  believe  that  they  will  be  punished. 

CARL  OSCHE. 

True  translation  of  original : 

S.  C.  KELLOGG, 
Brevet  Lieutenant  Colonel   U,  S,  J.,  Aide^e^Camp. 

Headquarters  DEPARTMKirr  of  Alamca, 

Sitkuy  Alaska,  September  17, 180. 

A  true  copy : 

SAMUEL  B.  McINTIRE, 
First  Hentenant  Second  Artillery  and  Brevet  C4iptain  U.  S.  A,f  A.A.A,G, 


Appendix  E. 
Medical  Director  Bailey  on  inlemperanoe  and  debaudtery, 

SrtKA,  Alaska  Tebrttobt,  October  25, 1868. 
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This  report  is  Instnictive  and  contains  important  suggestions  whicb,  if  carried  out, 
\f ould  go  far  towards  improving  their  condition. 

I  am  satistied  that  little  or  nothing  can  be  done  until  they  are  placed  under  better 
and  more  favorable  influences.  A  greater  mistake  could  not  have  been  committed  than 
stationing  troops  in  their  midst.  They  mutually  debauch  each  other,  and  sink  into  that 
(le^e  ot  degradation  in  which  it  is  impossible  to  reach  each  other  fchrough  moral  or 
rehdous  influences. 

Whittky  has  been  sold  in  the  streets  by  government  officials  at  public  auctions,  and 
examples  of  drunkenness  are  set  before  them  almost  daily,  so  that  in  fact  the  principal 
teaching  they  at  present  are  receiving  is  that  drunkenness  and  debauchery  are  held  by 
us,  not  as  criminal  and  unbecoming  a  Christian  people,  but  as  indications  of  our 
advanced  and  superior  civilization.  • 

Thene  Indians  are  a  civil  and  well-behaved  people ;  they  do  not  want  bayonets  to 
keep  them  in  subjection,  but  they  do  want  honest,  faithful,  and  Christian  workers 
among  them ;  those  that  will  care  for  them,  teach  and  instnict  them  in  useful  arts,  and 
that  they  are  responsible  beings.  I  look  nx)on  the  different  military  posts  in  this 
department  as  disastrous  and  uestmctive  to  their  well-being ;  they  are  not,  and  can 
nevef  be,  of  the  least  possible  use^  they  are  only  so  many  whisky  fonts  from  whence  it 
in  spread  over  the  country.  If  we  ever  have  trouble  with  them  and  become  involved 
in  war,  it  will  be  found  to  arise  from  these  causes.  From  the  nature  and  character  of 
the  cotmtry,  posts  never  can  render  the  least  influence — afford  protection  against  contra- 
band trade ;  this  can  only  be  done  by  armed  vessels,  in  command  of  choice  men.  To 
ffi^  into  detail  on  all  points  w^ould  require  pages ;  you  have  seen  enough  to  satisfy  your- 
self; and  in  giving  yon  the  inclosed  report  I  only  want  to  add  my  testimony  against 
vhat  I  conceive  to  be  a  roost  grievous  error  in  the  management  of  the  Indian  affairs 
in  this  Territory. 

When  you  go  home  send  us  honest,  faithful,  Chriaitian  workers;  not pUweseekerSf  but 
thoRe  who  want  to  do  good  work  for  Chrisfs  sake  and  kingdom.  Send  men  and  women, 
for  both  are  wanted. 

When  you  can  do  away  with  the  evils  spoken  of,  and  which  are  so  evident,  and 
adopt  this  latter  course,  then  th(^e  will  be  hope,  and  not  until  then. 
Sincerely  your  friend, 

E.  J.  BAILEY, 
Surgeon  U.  8,  A,,  Medical  Director  Department  of  Alaska, 

Hon.  ViXCKlflT  COLYER. 


orders  isstabushino  hospital  akd  medical  attendance. 

Headquarters  Department  of  Alaska, 

Medical  Director's  Office, 
Sitka,  Alaska  Territory,  S^temher  15, 1869. 

Doctor  :  In  taking  medical  charge  of  tbelndians,  in  accordance  with  the  instructions 
given  yon,  you  will  ascertain  as  near  as  possible  and  report  to  this  office  the  number 
of  ninles,  females,  and  children ;  their  present  sanitarv  condition ;  whether  any  efforts 
have  lR*en  made  or  are  being  made  to  improve  it ;  what  has  been  the  nature  of  the 
medical  assistance  they  have  received  heretofore ;  nature  and  character  of  disease 
among  them,  in  tabular  statements,  giving  percentage,  character  of  their  clothing 
and  food,  their  means  of  procuring  it,  to  what  extent  liquor  has  been  and  still  is  being 
introduced  amonjg;  them ;  kind  and  condition  of  the*  houses  they  occupy.  You  will 
re]M)rt  what  provisions  and  arrangements  you  have  made  to  carry  out  your  instructions. 

On  every  Tuesday  you  will  forwanl  to  this  office  a  report  of  the  previous  week, 
ei  ving  the  number  treated,  (males,  females  and  children, )  with  disease^  and  where  treated. 
Vuu'will  also  report  upon  all  points  of  interest  touchiiig  their  condition,  with  such  sug- 
^'Htions  as  you  may  tnink  proper  and  practicable  that  will  advance  their  improve- 
ment. 

As  you  have  been  chosen  for  this  duty  it  is  hoped  you  will  appreciate  its  importance, 
and  enter  upon  it  with  your  usual  energy,  and  in  a  true  Christian  spirit. 
Very  renpectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

E.  J.  BAILEY, 
Brevet  JAeutenant  Colonel  and  Surgeon  U.  S,  A,, 
Medical  Director  Department  of  Alaska, 


Dr,  Tonnm^s  report  on  sanitary  condition  of  the  Sitk4i  Indians  and  thdr  village, 

SrrKA,  Alaska  Territory,  October  20, 1869. 

8m:  In  compliance  with  your  instnict  ions  of  September  15, 1  have  the  honor  to 
make  the  following  report : 
After  waiting  tuitil  now  the  return  of  the  Indian^  engaged  in  fishing  I  have  taken 
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the  number  of  those  now  here,  and  find  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  men,  two  hnndretl 
aud  ninety-six  women,  and  two  hundred  and  sixty  children,  making  a  total  of  nine 
hundred  and  twenty-one  now  in  village,  while  they  stat^  there  are  three  hundred  aiul 
thirty  still  absent  fishing  These  all  live  in  forty-four  houses,  built  of  plank  set  upri«:lit 
and  roofed  with  bark.  The  floors  are  planked,  except  a  bare  place  in  the  center  where 
the  fire  is  built,  the  smoke  passing  through  an  opening  in  the  roof.  The  buildiD^ 
average  forty  feet  in  width  and  sixty  in  depth  and  twenty  in  height  to  the  rid^re. 
Small  sleeping  apartments  line  the  sides,  and  measure  generally,  six  by  eight  f»vt. 
Some  have  bedsteads  and  feather  beds ;  a  blanket  serves  the  mtyority.  Cleanliness  and 
neatness  is  generally  wanting  in  their  abodes,  although  there  are  a  few  who  in  lioth 
respects  are  excellent  models  for  the  rest,  and  also  the  majority  of  the  Russians  now 
here,  who  live  much  worse  than  these  Indiifiis.  The  latter  claim  as  an  excuse  for  their 
want  of  cleanliness,  tho  worse  condition  of  the  Russians  and  the  want  of  interest  »hown 
in  them  previous  to  our  arrival  and  possession  of  the  country.  The  chief  has  displayed 
a  very  commendable  spiiit  in  improvement  of  his  own  house  and  jierson,  and  uiginj; 
upon 'his  tribe  to  do  likewise ;  but  more  he  waa  unable  to  do,  as  his  authority  is  merely 
nominal.  A  very  filthy  practice  prevails  among  them  of  blacking  their  faces  simply  to 
conceal  other  traces  and  protect  m>ra  the  effects  of  the  sun.  I  have  been  able  to  lessen 
the  practice  by  requiring  clean  faces  on  all  those  prescribed  for. 

Medical  attendance  has  been  fVimished  them  by  tlie  post  surgeon  ever  since  the  arrival 
of  our  troops  here,  but  without  compensation,  while  the  labor  at  times  was  greater 
than  that  required  by  the  troops,  and  at  all  times  more  trying.  The  diseases  m(n»t 
common  among  them  are  syphuis,  rheumatism,  and  coi^unctivitis.  The  first  is  much 
aggravated  and  diffiised  by  unrestrained  intercourse  with  the  troops,  and  affects  b<»th 
sexes  equally.  Its  constitutional  form  is  more  rare  than  among  the  troops,  partially 
owing  to  the  implicit  obedience  to  instructions  given  them  for  cure. 

Rheumatism  is  confine<l  to  those  past  middle  age,  who,  too  old  for  active  exerctite, 
suffer  from  the  natural  effects  of  this  climate  upon  those  so  situated. 

Conjunctivitis  and  corneitis  are  very  common,  owing  to  the  constant  atmosphere 
of  smoke  in  their  houses.  Those  able  to  come  are  prescribed  for  daily  at  nine  a.  m. 
at  the  post  hospital  dispensary  ;  those  unable,  at  their^houses.  For  the  latt-er  a  hoepital 
is  necessary  in  order  to  treat  them  properly ;  but  there  being  no  provision  for  feeding 
or  nursing  such,  I  am  unable  to  take  them  in.  There  are  two  rooms  at  the  post  ho;*- 
pltal  which  by  a  little  labor  could  be  soon  arranged  comfortably  for  them ;  then  the 
authority  to  issue  a  ration  to  each  patient,  and  provisions  made  for  the  payment  of  a 
nurse,  their  needs  in  that  direction  wotdd  be  supplied. 

A  blanket  supplies  the  unchanging  article  of  dress,  although  the  females  now  gene- 
rally wear  calico,  and  the  men  drawers  and  shirts,  besides  others  in  our  dress  when 
procurable.  Most  of  them  have  money  from  the  sale  of  wood  and  baaket  work,  berides 
supplying  the  market  with  venison,  fish,  and  berries,  for  which  they  obtain  twicr  as 
much  as  when  the  Russians  held  the  country.  Their  food  consists  chiefly  of  smokM 
venison,  salmon,  with  candle  fish  oil,  and  saJmon  berries ;  they  are  uow  acquiring  a 
taste  for  rice,  beans,  and  biscuit  and  molasses. 

It  is  impossible  to  prevent  their  obtaining  liquor;  although  its  sale  to  them  is  prohib- 
ited here,  still  the  low  Russians  obtain  it  without  hindrance,  and  retail  to  them  by  rbf 
diink ;  yet  I  have  seen  very  little  drinking  among  them,  and  no  disturbance  ciu9td 
by  it 

Their  moral  condition  is  low,  and  rendered  worse  by  the  proximity  of  the  whitest  as 
evidenced  by  the  superiority  of  the  tribes  in  other  parta  of  the  Territory  whose  rela- 
tions have  been  less 'intimate  with  us.  This  is  at  the  lowest  ebb  here,  being  near  the 
largest  town.  Some  efforts  were  made  by  the  Rufsians  for  tiieir  improvement,  by 
buuding  a  church  and  school-house.  They  have  services  in  the  former  monthly,  bot 
the  latter  is  closed  since  our  occupancy,  as  no  provision  or  teacher  was  fbmiahed  for 
its  maintenance.  It  is  a  good  buildng,  and  only  wanting  a  competent  souMoting 
teacher  to  fill  it  at  once  with  as  bright,  apt  children  as  can  be  found  anywhere.  At 
least  one  hundred  aud  fifty  are  of  the  proper  ajjpe,  and  with  these  only  can  we  1k^  t<^ 
improve  their  condition ;  those  who  have  attained  maturity  being  too  fixed  in  their 
haoits  and  vices  to  make  much  impression,  (or  improvement,)  while  the  other  material 
is  plastic,  and  being  very  imitative  are  adopting  our  evil  courses,  without  a  knowledge 
of  our  good  ones.  An  eminent,  devoted  chaplain  or  missionary  at  this  place,  who  will 
take  an  interest  in  these  beings  as  immortal  aouls,  with  one  or  two  equally  devoted 
teaehersy  are  needed ;  the  latter  for  these  neglected  ones,  the  former  for  all  of  us. 

Trusting  that  God  will  bless  your  efforts  tor  good  in  thia  community,  I  remain,  vffT 
respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  A.  TONXEB, 
Acting  ABtietant  Surgeon  United  SUUee  Army,  Fut  Surfeom, 

Brevet  Lieutenant  Colonel  £.  J.  Bailey,  U.  S.  A., 

Medical  Director  Department  of  Alaska, 
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Appendix  F. 

Letter  from  O.  B.  Carlton, 

fisheiires  of  soutiieastekn  alaska. 

United  States  Quarteumasters'  Steamer  Newberx, 

November  15,  1869. 

Bear  Sir  :  I  will  reply  to  your  inquiries  concemiug  the  fisheries  of  Alaska  Territory 
iu  the  ovder  in  which  you  presented  them. 

KINDS  OF  fish. 

The  most  of  my  experience  iu  the  fisheries  of  Alaska  have  been  in  the  vicinity  of 
Sitku^  and  as  far  as  this  enables  me  to  judge,  and  from  what  I  hear,  salmon  are  the 
nio8t  numerous.  Halibut  are  common  here,  large  numbers  are  taken  by  the  Indians 
with  their  rude  apparatus.  With  more  improved  implements  the  halibut  could  be 
taken  in  suifioient  quantities  to  make  the  picKling  of  the  napes  and  l:ns  very  profitable. 
Herring  of  the  choicest  ouality  are  found  throughout  the  Territory ;  iu  the  month  of 
April  can  be  caught  by  the  hundreds  of  barrels  with  the  usual  herring  nets.  I  also 
think  mackerel  will  be  caught  in  these  waters  by  following  the  same  course  pursued 
on  the  Atlantic  coast. 

I,  with  others,  in  1857  proceeded  to  Cape  St.  Lucas,  Lower  California,  where,  from 
21  I>tissing  school,  we  caught  some  ten  barrels;  thence  to  South  Barbara  shores,  where 
wf  caught  five  hundred  barrels;  thence  to  St.  Craps  Island,  two  hundred  barrels,  and 
fn>ni  thence  north  to  Point  Reys,  fifty  barrels,  when,  from  a  combination  of  circum- 
t^tanceH,  the  enterprise  was  abandoned.  I  have  not  resumed  it  since,  being  otherwise 
employed. 

But  from  the  fact  that  they  are  found  in  the  south,  as  also  the  case  on  the  Atlantic 
roae«t,  and  I  have  seen  in^loska  waters  such  opher  fish  as  usually  school  with  them,  I 
am  coiitident  they  may  be  found  here. 

BY  WHOM  TAKEN. 

Last  season  I  employed  American  labor,  but  found  it  to  be  expensive  both  in  trans- 
|N>rtatlon  and  wages  to  make  it  pay.  This  year  I  employed  Russians  mostly,  and  find 
flu*  <'xpense  about  one-half  of  last  season,  but  find  them  too  indolent  to  employ  to  ad- 
vantage. Next  season  I  shall  employ  Indians  altogether,  except  coopering,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  but  they  can  also  be  taught  that  trade.  I  found  them  willing  and  industrious, 
unci  kind  when  properly  treated.  They  will  work  for  less  pay  than  Americans  or 
Kuvssians. 

ARTICLES  required. 

The  usual  futfit,  such  as  barrels,  salt,  n^ts,  and  cans  for  curing  them  fresh ;  these 
liave  been  taken  from  San  Francisco,  but  the  barrels  may  be  made  on  the  fishing-ground, 
:iN  there  is  plenty  of  lumber  for  that  purpose. 

THE  BEST  MARKETS 

An*  San  Francisco,  Sandwich  Islands,  and  New  York.  The  price  of  salmon  (with 
<-<mI,  halibut,  and  mackerel  have  had  nothing  to  do  of  late)  ranges  from  five  dollars  to 
t**!!  dollars  a  barrel,  owing  to  quality  and  quantity  in  market  at  time  of  sale.  I  have 
liad  nothing  to  do  with  canning,  but  salmon  preserved  in  this  way  are  a  great  delicacy 
and  an  important  article  of  commerce.  Salmon  are  taken  near  Sitka  in  June,  July, 
and  August,  and  some  few  in  September. 
Very  resi>ectfully, 

O.  B.  CARLTON, 

SuperinUKdent  of Company's  Fisheries, 

Vincent  Colyer,  Esq., 

Special  United  States  Indian  Commissioner, 


THE  FISHERIES  OF  ALASKA. 
IFrom  the  Sitka  Times.] 


Among  the  many  industries  natural  to  the  coast  of  Alaska  none  is  more  prolific  of 
w«'alth  to  the  enterprising  merchant  of  the  Pacific  or  eastern  slope  than  the  fisheries — 
the  rofl,  halibut  salmon,  and  herring,  which  abound  in  immense  quantities  from  Ton- 
gati  in  the  south,  to  Behring  Strait  in  the  west.    It  was  one  of  the  strong  reasons  set 
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forth  for  the  purchase  by  Mr.  Snmner  in  his  magnificent  speech  ^'on  the  ccbmud  nf 
Alaska/'  Notwithstanding  the  fabuhnis  statements  made  by  him  in  rvlation  to  tU** 
fisheries,  statements  which  many  affected  at  least  to  dislielieve,  the  tmth  o^all  lu* 
been  proven,  and  testimony  is  ample,  derived  since  the  transfer,  and  by  our  own  |in»- 
ple  traders,  who  have  engaged  in  the  fur  seal  and  other  fur  interesti*. 

We  who  live  at  Sitka,  and  thence  down  by  way  of  the  8tikine,  Cassan,  and  Toncpi**. 
know  the  prolificness  of  the  salmon  fisheries,  and  its  ultimate  im]N>rtance  and  valur. 

The  American-Russian  Commercial  Company,  one  of  the  few  associations  of  dm  it 
who  have  shown  enteqmse,  have  an  extensive  establishment,  Ozersky  employing  f«i»nir 
twenty  men  in  constant  service  from  March  to  October.  Last  season,  owing  to  )i<i«l 
nets  and  nets  unsuitable  for  the  catch,  they  only  put  up  eight  hundred  bamrU  "f 
salmon.  This  year,  although  the  season  is  not  ended,  they  have  put  up  and  prrpaivd 
for  the  Atlantic  market  about  one  thousand  barrels  of  salmon.  Ban>novit€h.  at  (^afuaan. 
last  yejir,  with  the  aid  of  only  four  men,  put  up,  in  splendid  order,  seven  hundred  \»t- 
rels  of  salmon,  and  had  to  cease  the  catch  ere  the  season  was  half  over,  he  having  »•« 
more  barrels  to  fill.  On  the  7th  of  August,  last  year,  the  Baginaw,  Captain  Mit^V II. 
called  at  this  place.  Baronovitch  had  ceased  work  some  thrtn*  we^eks  liefore,  Imt  at 
Mitcheirs  request  he  took  his  two  boat<s  and  seines  to  catch  a  supply  for  the  ship,  aini 
in  fifteen  minutes  returned  with  them  loaded  to  the  guards  with  lieantifnl  saloion. 

He  felt  confident  that  had  his  barrels  not  failed  ho  could  have  packed  seven  biuidn<d 
more. 

A  new  method  of  putting  up  salmon  has  recently  been  experiment'ed  on  by  the  ('<»- 
lumbia  River  fishermen,  and  this  year  we  understand  they  are  putting  up  great  ijuan* 
titles  of  them  in  cans,  the  same  as  oysters,  lobsters,  &c. 

This  course  might  be  pursued  here  with  great  advantage,  and  the  facilities  for  it« 
succ(Mfisfiil  prosecution  are  abundant.  We  hope  some  of  our  citizens  will  eugai^  io  :: 
another  season.  Fish  are  plenty,  labor  is  abundant  and  cheap,  transportation  IkIow  i* 
low,  and  the  price  of  fish  remunerative.  It  will  help  the  prosperity  of  the  town,  iri^i- 
work  to  our  needy  Russian  population,  and  will  give  still  m^m  character  to  the  worth 
of  the  Territory. 

There  are  birsides  a  hundred  other  fisheries  of  salmon,  where,  added  to  splendid  lor.t- 
tions  for  buildings,  are  goo<l  anchorages  for  vessels.  Hundreds  of  fresh- water  ri\rr^ 
come  leaping  down  the  mountains  into  the  sea,  and  into  these  in  the  summer  the  salnioii 
run,  and  so  thickly,  that  often  they  bla<;ken  the  water.  Let  us  make  known  these  iiurt'« 
to  the  world,  for  once  known  and  believed,  capital  will  surely  seek  an  investment  ami 
acquire  in  this  honest  pursuit  the  reward  it  merits.  * 

Again,  the  halibut  fishing  is  immense.  Westward  from  Sitka  to  Kadiak,  Kenai.  ami 
even  to  the  Peninsula  of  Alaska,  these  fish  aboiuid,  and  they  are  immense.  Every  per- 
son who  comes  down  from  the  coast  speaks  of  this  fishing.  As  yet  there  are  none  tint 
we  know  of  engaged  in  this  pursuit,  but  if  there  be  a  way  of  preserving  these  fish  f*«r 
the  San  Francisco  market,  an  enterprise  of  that  kind  must  prove  a  success.  The  ex- 
perience of  our  own  people  prove  that,  with  ordinary  precaution,  all  work  of  drying  nt 
pickling  can  be  done  as  well  on  the  a4,lacent  islands  as  further  below.      • 

But  the  cod  fisheries  of  Alaska  are  of  the  most  moment  and  importance  to  ns  as  a  pn»> 
.pie  and  a  nation. 

It  is  a  fact  well  known  that  for  years  the  cod  fisheries  of  the  Atlantic  coast  havr 
been  failing,  until  now  that  branch  of  industry  is  merely  nominal.  More  than  tHi«^ 
half  of  the  great  fleet  of  vessels  formerly  engaged  in  it  are  now  lying  idle  in  the  barlMir» 
of  Boston,  Salem,  Lynn,  Newburyport,  and  Marblehead,  or  they  have  gone  into  the  boK- 
ness  of  carriers.  There  is  to-day  a  hanly  population  of  fishermen  who  are  cast  adrifl 
upon  the  world,  earning  a  livelihood  in  ways  illy  suited  to  them,  and  all  becaaw 
Othello's  occnpation  is  gone.  The  vessels  have  proved,  and  are  proving,  a  ruinooK  ia- 
vestment  to  their  owners,  not  earning  enough  to  pay  a  reasonable  int«re«t  on  their 
cost.  Again,  this  industry  has  been  invaluable  to  Massachusetts.  It  was  one  of  her 
great  sources  of  wealth,  and  it  built  up  nearly  all  her  sea{K>rt  towns.  Lately  the 
question  of  procuring  some  treaty  stipulations  with  Great  Britain  has  been  urgently 
pressed  by  tliose  immediately  interested  whereby  the  United  States  can  have  the  ricfat 
of  fishing  for  cod  on  the  coast  of  Labrador,  and  it  is  confidently  expected  by  many  that 
this  right  will  be  soon  secured. 

But  why  obligate  ourselves  to  a  foreign  nation  to  secure  that  which  we  already  have 
at  home  f  As  fine  cod  fishing  banks  as  exist  in  the  known  world  lie  all  along  the  coaA 
of  Alaska,  from  the  Peninsula  of  Unalaska  through  Norton's  and  Kotxebue's  soondit 
into  Behrin^  Strait.  One  great  difiiculty  which  always  existed  on  %he  Newfoand- 
laud  banks  is  the  great  depth  of  water,  which  ranges  fit>m  seventy  to  ninety  &tfaom^ 
The  banks  along  our  coast  only  average  from  thirty  to  fifty  fathoms.  The  fish,  too.arp 
of  equally  as  fine  a  quality,  and  of  good  size. 

There  are,  we  believe,  this  season  some  or  twelve  vessels,  formerly  Cape  Ann  fisher- 
men, which  have  been  brought  around  the  Horn,  engaged  in  the  cod  fiidieries  akm^ 
the  coast  of  Alaska.  We  know  they  will  do  well.  ^Ksently  one  little  vessel  has  ar- 
rived at  Port  Townsend  from  the  East.    There  is  no  reason  why  the  idle  fleets  on  the 
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eastern  coast  cannot  be  profitably  employed  on  this  coast.  They  are  generally  calcn- 
latnl  for  a  freight  capacity  of  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  tons,  and  can  easily  load 
with  fi^ht  at  Boston  or  New  York  for  San  Francisco,  and  thus  earn  enough  to  pay 
niimiDg  expenses  ;  starting  in  the  summer  or  early  autumn  they  can  reach  8au  Fran- 
cisco iu  season  to  procure  an  outfit,  and  proceed  on  their  cruise  by  March  or  April.  It 
JM  only  changing  the  base  of  operation.  Instead  of  the  East  supplying  the  West,  it 
will  be  rice  rtrsa.  The  price  of  nsh  shipped  by  steamers  will  be  but  nominally  increased, 
whil«*  we  shall,  as  a  people,  have  the  satisfaction  of  being  independent  of  all  foreign 
jiowcrs  for  a  supply  of  one  of  the  great  staples  of  food. 

We  tnist  that  the  eastern  fishermen  will  make  up  to  the  importance  of  the  industry 
nnd  exhibit  that  energy  which  has  always  characterized  New  England,  by  sending  out 
to  Alaska  a  fleet  of  vessels  to  engage  in  this  certainly  lucrative  business.  The  market 
in  the  world.  We  are  on  the  highway  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  hemispheres.  Not 
only  is  the  United  States  to  be  supplied,  but  China  and  Japan,  with  their  millions  of 
p«)ple,  stand  ready  to  buy. 

All  hail,  then,  to  the  speedy  inception  of  this  enterprise.  Then  will  not  only  Alaska 
pnmiter,  and  the  country  in  general  he  benefited,  but  we  shall  feel  proud  that  we  are 
ho  opulent  in  our  own  resources  of  strength,  and  have  on  the  Pacific  coast,  as  well  as 
on  the  Atlantic,  a  brave  set  of  men  ready  to  man  our  naval  fleets  in  case  hereafter 
there  be  another  insurrection  or  a  foceign  war. 


Appendix  H. 
act  of  coxoress  regulating  the  introduction  of  liquor,  fire-arms,  ac.,^  into 

ALASKA. 

The  law  governing  the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors  is  as  follows : 

*•  Skc.  4.  And  he  it  further  enacted.  That  the  President  shall  have  power*to  restrict  and 
'<  •;nlate  or  to  prohibit  the  importation  and  use  of  fire-arms,  ammunition,  and  distilled 
tpiritH  into  and  within  the  said  Territory.  And  the  exportation  of  the  same  from  any 
•tiler  imrt  or  place  in  the  United  States  when  destined  to  any  port  or  place  in  said 
Territory',  ond  all  such  arms,  ammunition,  and  distilled  spirits  ex|H)rted,  or  attempted 
o  he  exporteil,  from  any  port  or  place  in  the  United  States  and  destined  for  such  Ter- 
itory,  in  violation  of  any  regulations  that  may  be  prescribed  under  this  section;  and 
ill  Miich  arms,  ammunition,  and  distilled  spirits  landed  or  attempted  to  be  landed  or 
i-^'d  at  any  port  or  place  in  said  Territ<)ry,  in  violation  of  said  regulation,  shall  be  for- 
)  ited ;  and  if  the  value  of  the  same  shall  exceed  four  hundred  dollars  the  vessel  upon 
Hiich  the  same  shall  be  found,  or  from  which  they  shall  have  been  landed,  together 
nth  her  tackle,  apparel,  and  furniture,  and  cargo,  shall  be  forfeited;  and  any  such 
«'r!M)u  willfully  violating  such  regulation  shall,  on  conviction,  be  fined  in  any  sum  not 
xeeeding  five  liundred  dollars,  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  six  months.  And  bonds 
nay  be  required  for  a  faithful  observance  of  such  regulations  from  the  master  or  own- 
rs  (»f  any  vessel  departing  from  any  port  in  the  United  States  having  on  board  fire- 
rniH.  ammunition,  or  distilled  spirits,  when  such  vessel  is  destined  to  any  place  in 
aid  Territory,  or  if  not  so  destined,  when  there  shall  be  reasonable  ground  of  suspicion 
liat  8uch  articles  are  intended  to  be  landed  herein  in  violation  of  law ;  and  similar 
onds  may  be  required  on  the  lauding  of  any  such  articles  in  the  said  Territory  from 
tje  person  to  whom  the  same  may  be  consigned.'^ 


Appf^dix  hi. 

LIQUOR  AT  GOVERNMENT  POSTS. 

A  writer  in  the  Washington  Morning  Chronicle,  of  February  6,  says : 

'*  Fifteen  miles  from  Simpson  is  the  federal  Fort  Tongas,  sitnated  on  Portland  Inlet, 
>e  dividing  water  between  British  America  and  our  own  Territory,  the  latter  consti- 
iting  the  most  sonthern  portion  of  Alaska.  At  Tongas  are  stationed  a  company  of 
^)«>|Ni,  who  have  already  had  several  quarrels  with  the  Indians.  The  Hudson's  Bay 
ompany  have  never  had  a  soldier  at  one  of  their  posts,  and  up  to  a  very  lat<e  date 
iv4>  had  no  trouble  with  the  Indians.  Mr.  Cunningham  says  he  has  had  considerable 
ifficnlty  with  some  of  the  Indians  since  the  erection  of  Fort  Tongas,  on  account  of  their 
TH*nnng  liqnor  ih>m  the  United  States  troops.  From  Fort  Tongas  to  Fort  Wrangel 
I.S  seventy  miles.  Wrangel  is  also  garrisoned  by  a  company  of  troops,  who  have  had 
rions  diflBcnlties  with  the  Indians  upon  several  occasions.  It  is  situated  at  the  mouth 
'  the  Stikine  Riv«r.'' 
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Appendix  I. 

Summary  of  winds  and  weather  from  Januari/  I,  1868,  to  Jugust  31, 1869,  at  SUtk^  Alaai* 

Territory, 


Months. 


Warmeftt  days. 


1868. 

January  ... 
February  . . 

March 

April 

May 

Juiie 

July 

Auinist  — 
September . 
October  . . . 
Novpmlier  . 
December. . 

1869. 

January  . . . 
February .. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 


36 
50 
45 
51 

58 
60 
6*2 
58 
57 
58 
5'2 
48 


47 
43 

48 
4H 
58 
56 
57 
56 


46 
51 
53 
60 
64 
71 
68 
61 
60 
.')9 
5-2 
53 


41 
47 
53 

70 
69 
69 

68 


39 
45 
49 
44 

48 
59 
57 
61 
60 
.59 
48 
47 


51 
59 
45 
51 
54 
55 
61 
57 


Coldest  days. 


14    3(1 
11  <  38 


32 
33 
35 

50 
53 
53 
38 
38 
35 
30 


39 
24 
39 
39 
41 
47 
"48 
53 


35 
49 
41 
54 
54 
51 
57 
43 
31 
34 


:» 

40 
37 
38 
49 
50 
53 
57 


17 
13 
33 
36 
36 
49 
50 
53 
46 
36 
36 
33 


37 
35 
41 
36  I 
40 
45    ! 

^»     I 
SO 


a  o 

a 


7.00 
4.35 
5.73 
1.37 
7.55 
93 
20 
01 
81 
7.27 
9.38 
6.69 


10.14 
14.80 
6.  .10 
8.99 
6.87 
4.99 
3.20 
a84 


at 

s 

>5 


13.33 
20.00 
«k33 
31.33 
33.00 
18.33 
28.(0 
34.33 
^.00 
37.66 
25.00 
90.  OJ 


375.31 


2R.66 
34.33 
31.66 
34.33 
35.66 
34.33 
24.66 
93.33 


^3 


18.  G« 
9.00 
4.66 
8.66 
9.00 

11.66 

xt-n 

6.G8 

10.00 

3.33 

5.00 

11.00 

100.  G3 


2.33 
3.66 
9.  .'{3 
5.66 
5L'i3 
5.66 
6.33 

a66 


3 
1-2 

5 

3 
1:3 

4 
10 

9 
11 
14 
16 
10 


109 


10 

13 

6 

8 
6 
7 

5 
6 


3 

I- 

K 

♦■ 
I 

« 

« 
r 
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General  David's  account  pf  the  Kake  war. 

The  following  is  General  Davis's  account  of  the  same  afiair.  He  says  in  his  rrpi>rt 
of  the  5th  of  January  last : 

**  The  Indians  within  the  1ae»t  few  days  have  exhibited  some  signs  of  growing  trtn- 
ble,  bnt  I  think  I  have  succeeded  iu  checkmating  them  in  their  designs,  at  lea^t  f«: 
Ihe  present.  The  principal  chief  of  the  Chilkahts  has  been  here  for  some  weeks  with  m 
^.arty  on  a  trading  visit.  He  is  a  very  haughty  and  imiierious  man,  and  has  beeu  ar- 
customed  to  having  things  liis  own  way  heretofore,  wherever  he  went,  both  aniou^ 
the  whites  and  Indians.  This  is  his  second  visit  here,  during  both  of  which  be  h%* 
been  treated  with  kindness  and  consideration ;  but  this  kind  of  treatment  he  seeing  t<> 
have  evidently  miscoustrued  into  fear  or  timidity  on  our  part-,  and  became  mon-  imiirr 
tiuent  from  day  to  day,  until  New  Year's  day,  when  lie  and  a  minor  chief  undertook  to 
disarm  the  seiitiuel  at  the  main  entrance  into  the  Indian  village.  I  ordered  the  snanl. 
under  an  officer,  to  follow  him  into  the  village  and  arrest  him  and  his  narty.  Hr  rr- 
sisted  by  oiiening  a  lire  upon  the  guard.  The  guard  returned  it,  but  nuding  the  Iu> 
diaus  too  strong  for  them  retreated  back  into  the  garrison.  As  the  chief  himself  wa^ 
reported  probably  killed  in  the  melee,  and  the  whole  tribe  of  Sitkas,  among  whom  he 
was  staying,  was  throwu  finto  a  great  state  of  excitement,  I  thought  it  |>nident  to 
order  a  strong  guard  out  for  the  night,  and  t-o  take  no  further  action  until  morning.  a» 
the  night  was  very  dark,  thus  giving  them  time  to  reflect. 

^'  I  calle<l  the  principal  Sitka  chiefe  together  and  they  disclaimed  any  p«rticipati«»n 
in  the  affair,  and  said  they  did  not  desire  to  fight  either  the  troops  or  the  Chilkahts.  anl 
that  they  had  already  hoist«d  whit'e  flags  over  their  cabins.  I  then  detuaoded  the  tax- 
render  of  the  Chilkaht  chief,  who,  after  considerable  delav  and  some  show  of  fight  on 
the  part  of  about  fifty  of  his  warriors,  ciime  in  and  gave  nimself  up.  *A  few  miaati^' 
t^ilk  with  him  sufficed  to  couviuce  me  that  he  wtis  bent  on  war,  and  I  would  bare  had 
to  fight  but  for  the  Sitka*s  refusing  to  join  in  his  design.  1  confined  him  and  bis  princh 
pal  confederates  in  the  guard-house,  where  he  still  remains.  Cholckeka  is  known  a* 
the  most  powerful  and  vindictive  chief  on  this  coast.  Knowing  his  history  and  pf>wrr. 
I  have  watched  aud  treateil  him  acconlingly.  No  one  tribe  of  the  Indians  in  Alaska 
can  endanger  the  safety  of  the  troops  or  the  citizens  here ;  united,  of  course  it  would  br 
difl'ereut,  but  we  nmst  look  out  and  prevent;  if  possible,  such  a  union  of  tribes.    Xberr 
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werp  two  Indians  killed  in  this  affair ;  one  soldier  was  very  severely  wounded,  bnt  will 
rt'cover.  The  steamer  Saginaw  arrived  in  due  time  here  and  rendered  all  the  assistance 
whirh  I  desired.  The  revenue  cntt«r  Reliance  (which  is  commanded  by  Captain  Hen- 
rifines)  was  lying  out  in  the  harbor  at  the  time ;  he  and  his  officers  were  very  prompt 
and  efficient  in  giving  assistance. 

"  Thinking  the  general  commanding  wonld  like  to  learn  all  the  particulars  of  this 
our  tirHt  diftlculty  with  the  Indians  in  this  department,  I  have  gone  more  into  details 
than  would  otherwise  seem  necessary. 

"  JEFF.  C.  DAVIS,  Commander:' 


Appendix  M. 

Letter  from  William  S.  Dodge,  ex-mayor  of  Sitkay  on  affairs  in  Alaska  generally. 

On  Boakd  United  States  Steamer  Newbern, 

Xovemher  10,  1869. 

Sin :  Your  communication  of  the  Ist  ultimo,  making  certain  inqniiies  of  me,  was  duly 
roc^t'ived,  and  I  will  now  answer  them  in  detail,  so  far  as  I  am  able,  either  from  per* 
Hoiial  knowledge  or  from  information  deemed  by  me  reliable,  received  from  others. 

1.  "  What  is  the  nnmber  of  Indians  in  Alaska,  as  far  I  know  t" 

1  Vrsonally,  I  know  nothing  as  to  number  with  certainty.  Prince  D.  Meti'ooskoif  in- 
formed me,  when  I  first  came  to  Alaska,  that  their  records,  compiled  from  time  to  time, 
phu'.e  the  Indian  population  proper  at  about  fifteen  thousand,  covi»ring  the  territory 
from  Portland  Canal  on  the  south  to  Mt.  St.  Elias  on  the  north,  and  eiiibriu*ing  all  the 
IiHlinnson  the  islands  and  the  coast  of  the  main  land,  aa  well  as  the  upper  tribes  of  the 
Sta<*hines,  Chilkabt,  and  Tarken  within  the  bonlers  of  Alaska.  I-Yom  Mt.  St.  Elias  west- 
ward along  the  coast  to  Kollzertra  and  Norton  Sound,  and  thence  up  to  the  Polar  Ocean. 
The  KuHsiau  American  Company  consider  the  peonle  as  Es<piimnnx,  with,  of  course, 
varions  tribal  diffenjuces.  These  people  are  considered  very  numerous,  Vieing  estimated, 
u]H>ii  statistics  gathered  as  a  ba^iis,  at  from  fifty  to  sixty  thousand. 

The  islanders  are  considered  as  a  distinct  race  of  ])eople,  purely  Mongolian  in  origin, 
an<l  are  denominated  Aleutians.  These  people,  including  the  Creole  element,  have  been 
d«'tennine<1  by  aotilal  census  to  be  l)etween  seven  and  eight  thousand.  All  these  people 
w«»re  considered  by  the  Russian  government  as  civilized,  they  being  for  the  greater  part 
members  of  the  Oreek  church,  living  like  civilized  people,  and  all,  or  nearly  all,  being 
a  Me  to  read  and  write  the  Russian  language. 

( >f  this  latter  statement  1  have  the  truth,  personally  having  seen  more  than  two 
liiiiiilnHl  of  them  in  my  ofllcial  capacity  write,  and  with  a  remarkable  degree  of  nicety 
in  {MMunanship.  These  distinctions  are  not  recognized  by  the  military  authorities  in 
the  <lepnrtment  of  Alaska  without  distinction.  I  do  not  coincide  with  this  opinion,  and 
d4*eni  it  ni^just  as  well  aa  unsound. 

A-H  to  the  "  tribal  names,"  yonr  second  inquiry',  I  know  very  few,  and  will  not  trouble 
you  with  a  rei)etition  of  names  which  I  know  you  now  possess. 

;i.  Their  general  character  ? 

I  can  speak  generally  from  actual  observation;  and,  in  brief,  none  of  the  tribes  in 
that  section  oi  the  country,  which  I  consider  Indian,  are  at  all  to  be  compared  with 
any  of  the  tril>e8  inhabiting  the  interior  of  our  country,  or  vtven  with  those  bordering 
the  f^^at  lakes.  One  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  Alaska  tribes,  such  as  the  Hydahs, 
stikineA,  Sticks,  Kakes,  Kootznov,  and  Sitkas,  is  their  individual  intelligent  inde- 
IK-mleiire.  It  is  true  they  live  to  a  great  extent  on  fish  and  game,  but  these  are  to  their 
ta»*tt»,  the  crops  of  grain  and  com,  &c.,  to  the  former.  For  half  a  century  educated  into 
tru4l«*ra  by  the  Russian  American  and  Hudson's  Bay  Companies,  as  well  as  by  small 
tra4lera,  who  tra<le  contraband,  they  have  become  keen,  sharp-witted,  and  drive  as  hard 
and  cloite  a  bargain  as  their  white  brothers,  and  since  the  federal  occupation  of  the 
(*oiiTitry  this  fact  is  more  apparent. 

They  are  of  a  very  sup^^nor  intelligence,  and  have  rapidly  acquired  many  of  the 
Ani€Ti<'au  ways  of  living  and  working.  Their  houses  are  universally  clustered  into 
villa^eM  very  thoroughly  and  neatly  built,  and  far  more  substantial  and  pretentious 
than  the  log-hbnses  usually  constructed  by  our  manly  backwrnKlNinen.  The  Coa^t 
Iiif  liana  do  not  themselves,  and  out  of  their  own  local  resources,  furnish  much  comnier- 
1-ially.  The  Sitkas  supply  Sitka  with  its  game,  beets,  and  railishes.  They,  as  well  as 
thi*  other  coast  trilies,  kill  a  gocKlly  number  of  the  hair-seal,  selling  to  the  white  traders 
the  |H»1  tries  and  the  oil  which  they  extract  from  them.  But  as  a  rule  they  stand  s%s  the 
iiiifiie^liate  agents  l)etween  the  white  traders  and  the  interior  Indians,  and  in  this 
fxhihit  ft  jealousy  worthy  the  Jews.  Many  purchase  from  the  whites  hard  brea<l,  rice, 
Hh<M*^H,  hlankets,  &c.,  and  tiike  these  together  with  salmon,  which  they  cure  themselves, 
lip  the  various  rivers  to  the  interior  tribes,  with  whom  they  in  turn  trade  for  mink, 
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martin,  lynx,  fox,  bear,  and  other  skins.    Returning  to  the  whites,  these  Indians  air&in 
exchange  for  articles  of  traffic. 

They  never  allow  the  upper  country  Indians  to  come  to  the  white  settlements  to  irmi^ 
with  the  Chilkahts  and  Tarkens;  death  would  follow  the  attempt.    Hence  is  cTin«**-il  i 
monopoly  powerful  and  extensive  in  character.    Nor  will  the  Coast  Indians  permit  ar:> 
white  man  to  pass  to  the  upper  couutry  to  trade  the  penalty  they  threaten  is  th^rA^iur 
AU  trade  must  be  made  with  and  through  them. 

As  to  the  next  inquiry,  *^  What  means  have  been  undertaken,  if  any,  by  the  millT^n' 
or  other  United  States  authority  for  their  improvement  f"  I  nee<l  say  but  little.  No  ^;^  •»- 
tern  has  as  yet  been  adopted  by  any  of  the  United  States  authorities  tending  t4>  tijr 
improvement  of  the  Indian  tribes. 

General  J.  C.  Davis  has  frequently,  in  intercourse  with  the  Indians,  explained  t'>  ^^f 
chiefs  the  American  ideas  of  justice  and  right,  and  how  practically,  they  are  cam^^l 
out,  calling  their  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  good  would  be  protecu*d,  and  the  wnin^- 
doer  punished,  exemplifying  the  teaching  by  illustrating  it  in  this  way :  When  a  i«»l«Lr: 
does  wrong  they  would  know  it.  as  he  was  worked  on  the  roads  and  guanled  by  anotii'T 
soldier  with  a  bayonet  on  his  gun.  If  a  Russian  did  wrong  they  would  see  he  'waa  put 
in  prison.    If  an  Indian  did  wrong  he  would  l)e  punished  tbe  same. 

The  Indians  for  a  time  observed  this,  and  oft^eu  said  the  *'  Boston  man  ^  was  juMt,  f«>r 
everybody  fared  alike. 

One  day  a  soldier,  Russian,  and  Indian,  all  in  prison  together;  no  favor  abtvtru: 
white  man  treated  same  as  Indian.  This  teaching,  taithfuUy  carried  oat,  could  !«■•( 
but  have  had  a  beneficial  effect,  and  for  a  time  it  did.  But,  unfortunately,  an  <'>*tiI 
occurred  on  last  New  Year's  day  which  somewhat  shook  their  faith.  The  milittu y  au- 
thorities, following  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Russian  American  Company,  have  trcvrn  tiiG*- 
to  time  continued  to  instill  into  their  minds  a  love  for  labor  and  general  nsefhlnt^vs 
and  have  encouraged  them  in  it  by  giving  them  contracts  for  wood,  &c. 

General  Davis  did  much  at  one  time  to  induce  the  Sitkas  to  abandon  their  ei]:«Tom 
of  killiug  a  slave  to  supply  the  wants  of  a  departed  chief,  an  occatiion  of  that  kii.-! 
having  arisen.  I  believe  his  influence  was  sufficient  to  save  the  victim,  althoagh  it 
was  done  by  freeing  the  condemned  slave  and  bringing  him  into  the  town.  We  h:ivr 
always  understood  that  no  other  was  killed  in  his  stead. 

Beyond  this,  add  a  few  other  similar  examples  and  counsels,  nothing  has  beien  d**r.' 
to  ameliorate  or  better  their  condition  up  to  the  present  time.  The  example  aiet  -t.. 
the  navy  has  never  been  favorable,  but  generally  unfavorable;  especially  daring:  I'ty 
cruise  of  the  Saginaw,  under  a  connuander  now  dead,  positively  demoralizing. 

The  custom  authorities  never  exercised  any  influence,  either  for  good  or  bad. 

To  your  last  and  most  important  question :  -^^  Wliat  causes  are  operating  at  the  prv^ 
eut  time,  or  may  have  been  used  in  the  past,  to  demoralize  them  P  much  may  "be  sajti 

As  a  citizen  of  Alaska,  I  feel  a  delicacy  in  writing  upon  this  subject,  inaamach  a»  :: 
compels  me  to  tread  upon  unwelcome  ground,  and  mavbe  characterized  as  the  procnpt- 
ings  of  hatred,  jealousy,  and  strife.  However,  as  in  this  question  lies  the  weal  or  «••-. 
not  only  of  the  Indian,  but  the  white  race  within  this  Territory,  I  shall  express  clear]; . 
impartially,  and  frankly  my  views  of  the  whole  subject  in  all  its  bearings  as  they  haw 
been  presented  to  me  by  observation  and  reflection.  And  here  I  am  compelled  to  m> 
that  the  conduct  of  certain  military  and  naval  officers  and  soldiers  has  been  bad  lumL 
demoralizing  in  the  extreme ;  not  only  contaminating  the  Indians,  but  in  fact  dem4>r- 
alizing  and  making  the  inhabitants  of  Sitka  what  Daut>e  characterized  Italy:  "A 
grand  house  of  ill-fame.^'    I  speak  only  of  things  as  seen  and  felt  at  Sitka. 

First.  The  demoralizing  influence  originated  in  the  fact  that  the  garrison  waa  loca- 
ted in  the  heart  of  the  town. 

Secondly.  The  great  mass  of  the  soldiers  were  either  desperate  or  very  immoral  mfn^ 

Thirdly.  Some  of  the  officers  did  not  carry  out  military  discipline  in  that  joat  way 
which  the  regulations  contemplate.  They  gave  too  great  license  to  bad  men ;  and  tbr 
deepest  evil  to  all,  and  out  of  which  other  great  evus  resultetl,  was  an  indiscriminate 
])ass  system  at  night.  Many  has  been  the  night  when  soldiers  have  taken  po6Betifc>i«»a 
of  a  Russian  house,  and  frightened  and  browbeaten  the  women  into  compliance  with 
their  lustful  passions. 

Many  is  the  night  I  have  l>eeu  called  upon  after  midnight,  by  men  and  women,  Rro^- 
siau  and  Aleutian,  in  their  night-clothes,  to  protect  them  against  the  malice  of  thr 
soldiers.  In  instances  where  the  guilty  party  could  be  recognized  they  have  l«erti 
punished ;  but  generally  they  are  not  recognized,  and  therefore  escape*|>aniahment. 

Fourthly.  The  conduct  of  some  of  the  officers  has  been  so  demoraiinng  that  it  ws'^ 
next  to  impossible  to  keep  discipline  among  the  soldiers.  WMthin  six  months  alt^-r 
the  arrival  of  the  troops  at  Sitka,  the  medical  director  informed  me  that  neariy  tbr 
whole  of  the  Sitka  tribe,  some  twelve  hundred  in  number,  were  suffering  from  tcdc- 
rial  diseases.    Many  have  died. 

This  has  engendered  a  very  deep  feeling  among  the  Indians  here,  but  the  extent  «rf 
it  is  only  known  to  those  traders  with  whom  they  can  converse.    Officers  have ^-^ 
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on  with  the  same  high  hand  among  the  Russian  people^  and  were  the  testimony  of  citi- 
zeiiH  to  be  taken,  many  instances  of  real  infamy  and  wrongs  wonld  come  to  light. 

For  a  long  time  some  of  the  officers  drank  immoderately  of  liqnor.  and  it  is  telling 
tlie  ainiple  truth  when  I  say  that  one  or  two  of  them  have  \wten  drunk  for  a  week  at  a 
time.  The  soldiers  saw  this,  the  Indians  saw  it ;  and  as  "  Ayas  Tyhns^'  or  "  big  chiefs,'' 
(w  they  called  the  officers,  drank,  they  thought  that  they  too  must  get  intoxicated. 
Then  came  the  distrust  of  American  justice  when  they  found  themselves  in  the  guard- 
houHo,  but  never  saw  the  officers  in  when  in  a  like  condition. 

ORIGIN  OF  THE  KAKE  WAlt. 

The  Kake  war  arose  out  of  a  pnre  case  of  dmnkenness.    A  soldier  was  on  guard ;  the 

chief  passed  out;  the  soldier  kicked  him  as  he  passed  out.    That  soldier's  nauie  is . 

A  httle  Russian  girl  told  me  she  saw  the  soldier  kick  the  Indian.  He  was  a  Chilkaht 
chief,  and  it  IwingNew  Year's  day,  he  hadl>een  to  General  Davis's  house  and  "potlatched  " 
(treated)  to  a  bottle  of  whiskey.  He  naturally  felt  insulted  at  a  kick,  and  resented  it  by 
si'izing  the  soldier's  gun.  Trouble  ensued.  Orders  were  given  to  prevent  the  escape 
of  all  Indians  from  the  village,  and  a  demand  was  made  for  the  surrender  of  the  chief. 

They  declan*d  for  war,  but  the  general  did  not  wish  this,  and  used  coukmendable 
m(Mleration.  During  the  next  day  after,  a  parley ;  the  chief,  together  with  an  In- 
dian named  Sitka  jlick,  surrendered.  General  Davis  then  issued  an  order  counter- 
imuiding  the  previous  one  of  ne  exeat.  The  post  conmiandant,  who  was  drunk,  either 
(\'u\  not  promulgate  the  onler  or  afterward  reissued  the  first  order  on  his  own  respon- 
Mliility,  I  know  not  which.  Lieutenant  C.  P.  Eageu,  of  the  Ninth  Infantry,  was  that 
day  officer  of  the  guard,  and  can  tell  exactly  which  occurred.  I  think  the  latter  is  the 
truth.  At  nil  events,  the  next  morning,  a  canoe  with  some  Indians  started  to  leave 
the  village  to  go  woo<l-chopping,  and  the  sentry  on  the  wharf  killed  two  of  them. 

They  hail  not  been  informed  that  they  could  not  leave  the  village.  The  order  re- 
voking the  ne  areat  had  been  communicated  by  General  Davis  to  Captain  Mead,  of 
the  United  Stated  naval  steamer  Saginaw,  and  Captain  Henrique,  of  the  United  States 
revfnne  cutter  Reliance  ;  so  they  paid  no  attention  to  the  Indians  until  they  saw  the 
tiring  by  the  8«»ntry.  Thinking  the  same  new  trouble  hml  arisen,  they  made  chase  for 
the  canoe.  Aft4>rward  the  (Kakes)  Indians  killed  two  white  men  in  retaliation  for 
the  munler  <if  the  two  ;   hence  the  war  with  them. 

I  do  not  know  if  the  military  reports  of  General  Davis  detailed  these  facts  as  I  have 
stated  them,  but  I  do  know  that  the  officer  through  whose  culpable  action  two  white 
men  met  their  death  was  never  punished.  He  boasts  **  that  there  is  not  power  enough 
to  dismiss  him  from  the  army,  let  him  do  as  he  likes."  This  is  all  wrong,  and  such 
conduct  is  not  calcnlate<l  to  ennoble  any  one,  whether  white  or  Indian. 

It  is  but  justice  to  say,  however,  for  the  last  four  months,  to  my  knowledge,  the  con- 
duct of  officers  has  greatly  improved  in  this  respect.  New  officers  have,  to  a  great  ex- 
tt-nt,  supplied  the  places  of  the  old,  ami  others,  stinging  under  the  smarting  sensation 
canNeil  by  articles  which  have  appeared  in  print,  have  reformed,  at  least  outwardly. 

It  is  clejirly  of  my  opinion  that  troops  in  Alaska  are  to  a  great  extent  needless.  At 
Sitka  they  should  be  stationed  at  Japanica  Island,  away  from  the  town  and  the  Indian 
villages.  At  Kadiak  and  Kenai  there  is  no  earthly  use  for  them.  At  Tongas  and 
Wrangle  the  causes  of  evil  are  at  work. 

It  w»em8  to  me  if  troops  are  needed  anywhere  they  should  be  near  Sitka,  and  per- 
haps near  Chilkaht  or  Youkon  ;  but  with  two  good  efficient  gunboats  carrying  out  the 
)M>liry  of  British  Cohnnbia,  punishing  summarily  and  justly  any  outrage  committed 
by  the  Indians,  the  Territory  would  be  far  better  off,  and  the  country,  as  a  whole, 
advanced  in  ])ro8perity.  These  vessels,  too,  could  serve  a  double  purpose  as  well,  sur- 
\  eying  onr  island  channels,  bays,  and  harbors ;  thus  would  be  accomplished  a  two-fold 
obje<'t,  the  preserving  of  peace  and  prouiotion  of  science. 

Si»  far  as  I  know  the  Indians  have  a  keen  si^nse  of  justice,  and  they  approve  all  their 
:M'tions  by  the  rude  cchIc  which  exists  among  them.  I^t  the  policy  of  the  government 
W  Huch  as  to  iusnre  this,  and  trouble  will  be  seldom  indeed. 

Very  respectfullv, 

WILLIAM  S.  DODGE, 

Late  Mayor  of  Sitka, 
Hon,  Vincent  Colyer. 


Appendix  N. 

Letter  from  Thomas  Murphy  on  citiztnship  for  the  Indians, 

Kadiak,  Alaska  Tkukitory, 

September  27,  1869. 

My  Dear  Sir  :  On  last  Thursday  1  made  nine  citizens  in  this  town  of  men  who 
are  known  aa  half-breeds,  or,  as  we  call  them,  "  Creoles,"  and  immediately  the  news 
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spread  all  over  the  town,  and  it  was  not  lon^i^  before  a  larse  nnmber  came  after  me  to 
make  American  citizens  of  them  also,  and  among  the  nnmoer  of  applicants  was  an  In- 
dian chief  who  lives  abont  one  and  one-half  miles  below  this  place.  He  told  me 
he  had  got  some  considerable  property  well  improved;  and  he  also  told  me  he  wanted 
to  be  made  a  citizen,  because  he  said  he  was  afraid  that  if  he  was  not  a  citizen,  other 
parties  would  come  and  jump  his  ground.  I  iufomed  him  that  as  the  law  was  now  he  could 
not  become  a  citizen,  and  tried  to  convince  him  that  there  would  be  no  danger  of  any 
one  interfering  with  his  property.    This  he  seemed  to  be  very  doubtful  about- 

I  am  told  by  those  who  know  this  chief  in  question,  that  he  is  quite  intelligent,  is  a 
Christian,  as  is  the  case  with  all.  Indians  up  as  far  as  Atou  Island,  which  is  the  mo(«t 
western  island  in  Alaska.  This  Indian  keeps  his  house  as  cllikn  as  any  i>oor  man^s 
house  you  can  find  even  in  your  own  State.  True,  their  stock  of  furniture  is  but  limited; 
still  it  suits  their  immediate  wants,  and  if  he  were  to  be  made  an  American,  he 
would  be  the  proudest  man  in  the  countrj\  I  wa8  sorry  I  could  not  gratify  the  poor 
man;  but  if  I  had  my  saj'  on  the  subject,  I  would  make  Imn  a  citizen  by  all  means,  for 
I  am  satisfied  he  would  be  no  disgrace  to  any  American. 

This  is  only  one  case  out  of  thousands  we  have  got  here  in  Alaska,  and  no  donbt 
you  will  bear  me  out  in  what  I  state,  as  it  is  the  truth. 
I  have  the  honor  to  remain,  yours,  respectfully, 

THOS.  G.  MURPHY, 

Editor  of  the  AUxska  Tme^ 

Mr.  Vincent  Co^tir. 


Appendix  O. 
Hon,  William  S,  Dodge  on  citizenship. 

Of  the  Aleutian  islauders  and  their  prospective  rights  under  our  government,  Mr. 
Do<lge  says :  There  are,  aa  statistics  from  the  Russian  recoi-ds  fully  show,  seven  tlionsantl 
Aleutian  and  three  thousand  Creole  population.  But,  say  our  enemies,  **the  Aleutians 
are  Indians,  and  not  entitled  to  citizenship."    Let  us  see: 

The  treaty  of  cession  between  Russia  *and  the  United  States  guarantees,  in  article 
third,  that  "  The  inhabitants  of  the  celled  territory,  according  to  their  choice,  reserving 
their  natural  allegiance,  may  return  to  Russia  within  three  years ;  but  if  they  shouW 
prefer  to  remain  in  the  ceded  territory,  they,  with  the  exception  of  uncivilized  native 
tribes,  shall  be  mlmitted  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  rights,  advantages,  and  imraunitia^ 
of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  shall  be  maintained  and  protected  in  the  free  enjoy- 
ment of  their  liberty,  property,  and  religion." 

Then  again,  in  the  same  article,  it  savs:  **The  uncivilized  tribes  will  be  subject  to 
such  laws  and  regulations  as  the  United  States  may,  from  time  to  time,  adopt  in  regard 
to  aboriginal  tribes  of  that  country." 

Thus,  in  the  treaty,  it  is  clearly  manifested  that  a  distinction  in  government  was  to 
be  made,  and  it  shows  that  the  Russian  government  observed  jealous  care  in  securing 
to  all  but  the  savages  the  rights  of  American  citizenship. 

And  the  distinction  between  the  civilized  and  unci\nlized  is  most  positively  inilicated 
in  the  ^'Rujwian  memorandum  marked  A,  A,"  draughted  by  Mr.  Steward  at  his  request  of 
August  6, 18i)7,  by  the  Russian  minister  of  foreign  affairs  at  St.  Petersburg,  August  31, 
loo7. 

The  Aleutian  population,  who  are  mostly  inhabitants  of  the  islands  of  Alaska,  are  ci 
Asiatic  origin.    The  Asiatic  race  is  always  classed  among  the  civilized  nations.    The* 
people  reside  in  towns,  and  live  principally  from  the  pnxlucts  of  the  fur-seal,  sea-otter, 
and  fox.    They  have  a  language  of  their  own,  but  from  long  association  with  the  tm- 
ploy<$s  of  the  Russian-American  Company,  they  nearly  all  talk  the  Ru,isian  tongoe. 
They  have  schools  and  churches  of  their  own.    Nearly  aU  of  them  read  and  write. 
Around  their  homes,  in  their  churches  and  schools,  are  seen  many,  it  not  all,  the  eon- 
eomitants  of  ordinaiy  American  homes.    Many  among  them  are  highly  e<lucated,  even 
in  the  classics.    The  administrator  of  the  fur  company  often  reposeil  great  coniideaee 
in  them.    One  of  their  best  physicians  was  an  Aleutian ;  one  of  their  best  navigator? 
was  an  Aleutian ;  their  best  traders  and  accountants  were  Aleutians.    Will  it  he  said 
that  such  a  people  are  to  be  deprived  of  the  rights  of  American  citizenship  f    TheBeT. 
Bishop  of  the  Greco-Russian  church  has  kindly  furnished  me  with  the  information  thai 
there  were  in  Alaska,  up  to  January  1,  1869,"  12,140  Christians.    During  the  yean  «rf^ 
1867-68,  there  were  continued  in  the  rites  of  the  church  2,:W4  men  and  2,191  V<mb«i» 
making  a  total  of  4,575.    There  were  also  professors  of  the  Greek  faith,  but  not  tbra 
contirmed  82  men  and  23  women.     The  number  of  professing  children  is  quite  Uifp. 
773  boys  and  716  girls. 
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Appendix  P. 

Letter  from  Captain  C.  W.  Raymond,  U.  S,  A.,  on  the  Youkon  Riper  and  tribes, 

Brk;  Commodore, 
UnalasJca  Harbor,  October  6,  1869. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  just  received  yonr  letter  of  this  date,  asking  information  concern- 
ing such  of  the  Indian  tribes  of  Alaska  b»  have  fallen  under  my  observation. 

1  am  comi>clled  to  write  wholly  from  memory,  as  my  notes  are  inaccessible,  and  I  feel 
that,  under  the  circnuistances,  any  information  which  I  may  be  able  to  give  you  will  be 
ver>-  meager  and  imperfect ;  nevertheless,  I  will  attempt  to  answer  your  inquiries. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Kalkurh  Indians  of  Sitka,  and  the  Aleutes  of  Unalaska 
and  the  Seal  Islands,  (tribes  with  whose  customs,  manners,  and  condition  yon  are  un- 
doubtedly much  more  conversant  than  myself,)  the  Indians  of  Alaska  who  have  fallen 
utuler  my  observation  may  be  divided  into  two  classes — the  Indians  of  the  coast  and 
the  Indians  of  the  interior. 

INDIANS  OF  THE  COAST. 

Of  the  first  of  these  classes,  those  concerning  whom  I  can  speak  from  personal  knowl- 
e<l^e,  are  all  situated  between  Behring  Straits  and  the  Upper  Aphrou,  mouth  of  the 
Kvichpak,  or  Youkon  River. 

Tlie  general  name  of  Malemnte  seems  to  be  applied  to  all  the  Indians  on  this  por- 
tion of  the  coast,  but  more  correctly  there  are  several  large  tribes  of  which  the  Male- 
mute  is  one. 

The  principal  tribes  seem  to  be  the  Kaviacks,  the  Malcmutes,  the  Unalachlutes,  and 
tho  Magamntes. 

The  Kaviacks  inhabit  that  portion  of  the  coast  which  is  situated  between  Behring 
Straits  and  Sound  Galovniu;  the  Malemutes  are  situated  between  this  sound  and  the 
Tnalachlute  River;  the  Unalachlutes  at  the  mouth  and  along  the  banks  of  the  river  of 
that  name,  and  the  Magamntes  are  found  from  the  Unalachlute  River  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Kvichpak.  These  Indians  are  often  called  after  the  names  of  the  villages  which 
thfv  inhabit,  but  this  nomenclature  seems  to  be  merely  accidental,  and  has  no  connec- 
tion with  their  condition,  character,  or  habits. 

They  intermingle  with  each  other  to  a  great  extent,  having  been  brought  together,  dur- 
ing many  years,  by  their  trading  interests  at  St.  Michael's,  and  consequently  there  is  a 
grt^at  similarity  in  their  language,  customs,  character,  and  appearance. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  their  people,  as -they 
continually  travel  up  and  down  the  coast  and  are  rarely  met  with  in  large  parties. 
A  Hussian  trader  of  long  experience  informs  me  that,  in  his  opinion,  they  number  about 
tive  thousand.  During  the  winter  these  tribes  live  in  their  villages,  trapping  for  skins 
in  the  vicinity,  and  making  occasional  visits  to  St.  Michael's  for  trading  purposes.  In 
t  Ji*»»  summer  they  are  more  scattered,  collecting  stores  of  food  for  winter  use. 

The  Kaviacks  and  Malemutes,  in  their  skin  canoes,  hunt  the  walrus  and  the  hair-seal, 
and  making  then  into  the  villages  between  the  low  Coast  range)  they  kill  the  reindeer 
in  prreat  numbers. 

The  Unalachlutfl  during  the  summer  are  engaged  in  fishing  for  the  salmon,  and  the 
Maj^amutes  seek  the  lower  waters  of  the  Kviclipak  for  the  same  purpose.  This  lish  is 
foil  lid  in  these  rivers  in  enormous  quantities. 

Most  of  these  Indians  seem  to  be  vigorous  and  healthy,  and  among  them  are  many  very 
tine  looking  men.  In  these  respect's,  the  Kaviacks  and  Malemutes  are  far  superior  to 
t  lie  others,  as  might  be  expected  from  their  more  active  and  hazardous  pursuits.  Never- 
tiieleHS,  I  found  among  them  many  of  the  diseases  incident  to  reckless  exposure.  Con- 
Hiiniption,  colds,  asthma,  and  croup,  were  by  no  means  uncommon  ;  of  the  last  named 
(lise-ane  great  numbers  of  their  children  die  yearly. 

The  food  of  these  Indians  consists  of  fish,*  fresh  and  dried,  reindeer  meat,  walrus,  and 
4eal  meat  and  oil.  In  the  summer  they  trade  in  their  bark  and  skin  canoes,  but  in  the 
i%'iut<?r  their  only  means  of  transportation  is  by  their  dogs  and  sleds.  These  dogs  they 
(M>HMesH  in  great  numbers,  and  the  necessity  of  providing  dried  fish  for  dog  food  forms 
no  small  addition  to  their  summer  labor. 

Their  villages  contain  from  two  or  three  to  a  dozen  families,  and  consist  of  rude,  low 
iioiiM^  built  of  logs  and  slabs,  and  covered  with  earth.  The  door  is  simply  a  small 
round  hole,  placed  near  the  ground,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  enter  except  on  the  hands 
Mul  knees.  The  fire  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  building,  and  the  smoke  makes  way 
hron^h  a  hole  in  the  ro<^>f.  Rude  as  these  houses  are,  they  are  nevertheless  tight  and 
ivann,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion,  while  making  my  way  through  this  country,  I 
lavc  been  glad  enough  to  obtain  their  shelter.  Their  winter  houses  are  completely 
iiider  ground. 

These  ludians  are  very  unclean  in  their  habits,  but  they  are,  nevertheless,  much  supe- 
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rior  in  this  respect  to  the  Kvicbpak  Indians,  of  whom  I  shall  speak  hereaft^^r.  llanT 
of  their  habits  are  too  disgusting  even  to  mention.  They  have  no  idea  of  eomfurt.  i*  v 
artificial  wants,  and  consequenifv  little  industry. 

Such  a  thing  as  virtue  is  unknown  among  their  women.  They  are  all  viore  or  V*ni 
acquainted  with  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors,  and  the  northern  tribtsH  obtain  qnar- 
tities  of  spirits  from  the  whalers,  and  trade  with  them  along  the  coaHt ;  but,  as  in  ii! 
my  experience  I  did  not  observe  a  single  c&se  of  intoxication,  I  do  not  l>eliev«*  tb<-ti 
to  be  intemperate.  Indeed  I  am  often  told  that  they  resold  spirits  to  the  Rd^vm^u* 
among  whom  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  was  carried  to  a  great  extent. 

HOSPITALITY. 

Finally,  these  people  are  kind,  peaceable,  generous,  and  hospitable  without  anexr^f*. 
tion.  Their  guests  can  ask  no  favor  which  they  deem  too  great.  The  wanncja^t  \*"*l 
the  most  comfortable  corner  by  the  ftre,  the  largest  dishs  are  always  for  the  stranger,  W 
he  white  man  or  red.  One  day,  while  my  little  party  was  making  a  portage  from  iL» 
Auvic  River  to  the  coast,  we  came  upon  a  hut  of  a  MaleYnnte  Indian  hunter,  wb<»  ha«j 
made  his  camp  in  one  of  the  numerous  villages.  He  was  very  sick  with  the  iuliaiu^ 
t^ry  rheumatism,  and,  with  his  wife,  was  awaiting  the  coming  of  some  of  his  own  p»<»> 
pie  to  remove  him  to  his  own  village.  We  were  wet,  cold,  tire<l,  and  entirely  out  •»; 
provisions,  and  had  eaten  nothing  for  a  day.  He  gave  us  all  we  dt^sired  from  h* 
stock  of  reindeer  meat,  and  would  nave  crawled  from  his  bed  in  order  to  provi«lr  ui 
with  skins  to  sleep  upon,  had  we  permitted  it.  When  we  departeil  we  oftered  to  par 
him  for  his  meat,  for  we  had  taken  by  far  the  greatest  portion  of  his  store  ;  \nit  hr 
replied  :  *'  No ;  this  is  a  present.  To-day  you  are  my  guest,  some  other  time  we  wiil 
buy  and  sell." 

Other  and  equally  beautifiil  instances  of  the  untaught  courtesy  of  the«e  peoplr  I 
would  willingly  enumerate,  if  time  permitted.  The  Indians  all  wear  skin  clothing:  U>th 
in  summer  and  winter.  The  paxa  is  a  sort  of  long  shirt  of  reindeer  skin,  the-  hair  lir  tu«: 
worn  outward  in  dry  weather  and  inward  in  wet.  It  has  a  hood  attached  whieh  fonii<* 
a  covering  for  the  head,  and  which  is  usually  trimmed  with  the  cneayon  or  woWerii*^ 
skin.  In  the  summer  they  wear  leggins  and  boots  of  reindeer  skin,  with  **  moi-Uick,"  and 
are  made  with  so  much  skill  that  they  are  comjdetely  water-tight. 

The  under  lip  is  usually  perforat'Od  under  the  comers  of  the  mouth,  and  throngh  tb^rw- 
holes  pieces  of  bone,  or  bits  of  round  stone,  or  metal  are  inserted.  The  women  tatit*' 
their  chins  in  vertical  parallel  lines.  These  and  the  wolverine  trimmings  are  the  oi.]t 
attempts  at  ornaments  I  noticed  among  these  people.  The  dress  of  the  women  so  mn<  h 
resemble  that  of  the  men  that  it  wouM  be  almost  impossible  to  distinguish  them  lium 
each- other,  were  it  not  for  the  tattooing  before  mentioned. 

TKADE. 

Very  little  fish  is  sold  by  these  Indians ;  their  trade  with  the  whites  consists  almo^ 
exclusively  of  furs.  The  valuable  skins  that  are  found  in  this  portion  of  Alaska  air. 
as  is  well  known,  those  of  the  marten  or  American  sable,  the  mink,  and  the  beaver,  hi 
the  interior  the  black  ftnd  silver  gray  fox  must  be  added  to  this  list. 

I  am  unable  to  state  the  amount  of  trade  with  the  coast  Indians,  but  it  is  small  com- 
pared with  the  trade  in  the  int>erior.  The  Indians  in  these  parts  of  Alaska  have  tn* 
idea  of  a  currency.  For  all  skins  they  take  goods  in  exchange.  The  price  depeucU  u|m« 
the  quality  of  the  skins,  and  is  very  valuable ;  the  goods  which  are  in  the  most  demaml 
among  them  are  useful  articles,  such  as  needles,  buttons,  knives,  kettl(«,  axes,  |nin-^> 
lead,  powder,  caps,  blankets,  &c. ;  tobacco  and  tea  they  have  learned  from  the  Rimsiaos, 
are  also  much  sought  for. 

Concerning  the  influence  of  the  Russians  and  their  church  ap<m  the«e  people,  I  shall 
speak  hereafter.  The  tribes  which  I  have  classed  generally  as  Indians  of  tue  interior 
are  all  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Kvichpak  or  Youkon  River  and  it«  tributartea.  It 
has  been  my  fortune  to  travel  for  a  distance  of  al)out  fourteen  hundred  miles  upon  thr 
waters  of  this  grand  and  magnificent  stream.  The  Indian  tribes  are  so  nnmerMis  and 
varied  in  habits  and  character,  that  I  am  at  a  loss  to  do  the  subject  any  sort  of  joatier 
in  this  brief  article. 

INDIA>'8  OF  THE  LOWER  KVICHPAK. 

The  Indians  inhabiting  that  portion  of  the  river  and  those  tributaries  which  are 
situated  between  Nulato  and  the  mouth  may,  perhaps,  for  a  general  de9<TiptioD«  br 
classified  with  sufficient  accuracy  under  the  head  of  the  Indians  of  the  Lower  K  vichrak. 
Nulato  is  a  small  trading  post,  situated  about  six  hundred  miles  from  the  month  of  the 
river.    Beyond  this  point  the  Russian  influence  and  trade  extends  but  little. 

The  principal  tributaries  which  empty  into  this  part  of  the  river  are  the  Aa\ic, 
whose  mouth  is  about  two  hundred  miles  below  Nulato,  the  Shagelook,  which  ciiipCieB 
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into  a  lar^e  slough  of  the  same  name,  about  thirty  miles  above  Auvic  and  Sakaitski, 
which  enters  the  main  river  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  above  the  Auvic. 

The  Indians  of  this  part  of  the  river  may  be  subdivided  into  two  gpreat  tribes,  the 
Magamutes  or  Prinoskl  people,  who  extend  f(om  the  month  of  the  river  to  within 
about  fifty  miles  of  the  Auvic,  and  the  Ingeletes,  who  inhabit  the  remaining  X'^^  ^^^ 
the  tributaries.  All  these  people  much  resemble  the  Magamntes  of  the  coast  in  appear- 
ance, manners,  dress,  and  mode  of  life.  Drawing  their  entire  subsistence,  however, 
with  little  labor  from  the  waters  of  the  great  nver,  they  are  much  less  active  and 
energetic  than  the  Coast  Indians.  They  are  cowardly  and  degraded  to  the  lowest 
extent,  and  live  in  constant  dread  of  the  highland  Indians,  who  inhabit  the  higher 
Iiortioiis  of  the  river.  They  are  filthy  in  the  extreme.  Their  persons  and  houses  reek 
with  grease,  and  swarm  with  vermin.  Nevertheless,  they  are  extremely  honest,  kind, 
gocMl  natured,  hospitable,  and  generous. 

To  the  above  remark  I  must  except  the  Indians  of  the  Shagalook  River.  These 
Indiana  I  had  no  opportunity  to  observe  personally,  but  I  am  informed  that  they  are 
a  very  much  superior  race  ;  that  they  are  warlike,  enterprising,  and  intelligent,  and 
that  nunting  is  their  chief  means  of  livelihood.  My  remarks  with  reference  to  trade 
with  the  Coast  Indians  apply  as  well  to  all  these  people. 

The  language  spoken  by  the  Ingeletes  is  totally  different  from  that  of  the  Coast 
Indians,  Prinoski  and  Magamutes,  and  closely  resembles  that  of  the  Kuyakunski,  whom 
I  next  notice.  From  Nulato  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tunana  River,  a  distance  of  about 
thrt*e  liundred  miles,  the  Indians  have  been  by  the  Russians  called  by  the  general 
name  of  the  Kuyakinchi.  This  name,  however,  properly  belongs  to  the  tribe  which 
inhabit  the  banks  of  the  Kuyakuk  River,  a  large  tributary,  which  enters  the  Kvichpak 
about  twenty-five  miles  above  Nulato.  These  people  are  more  warlike,  more  treacher- 
ous, in  brief,  more  like  the  traditional  red  man  than  the  Indians  which  I  have  pre- 
viously described.  No  trouble  has  been  exiierienced  from  them  during  late  years, 
but  in  the  year  1850  they  made  a  descent  upon  the  Russian  trading  post  at  Nulato, 
killed  nearly  all  the  garrison,  and  completely  exterminated  an  inoffensive  trilie  of 
Ingelets,  whose  village  was  near  the  forts.  Among  those  who  lost  their  lives  in  this 
massacre  was  Lieutenant  Barnard,  an  officer  of  the  English  navy,  who  was  engaged  in 
the  search  for  Sir  John  Franklin. 

lu  their  habits,  appearance,  and  trade,  these  people  much  resemble  the  Ingeletes. 
They  are,  however,  great  hunters.  At  the  mouth  of  the  great  Tanaua  River,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  YouKon,  is  a  large  level  plain,  called  Nuducayette.  This  is  the  trading 
ground  of  the  Tanana  Indians.  The  Tauana  deserve  more  than  a  passing  notice.  It  is 
by  far  the  largest  tributary  of  the  Youkon.  No  white  man,  I  think,  has  yet  &scended 
it,  but  it  is  believed  that,  making  a  large  bend  to  the  eastward,  its  head  waters  lie 
near  those  of  the  great  river ;  at  its  entrance  into  the  Yukon  it  is  at  least  half  a  mile 
wide,  and  itJi  current  is  tremendous.  The  tribes  on  this  river  must  be  very  numerous ; 
they  assemble  at  Nuducayette  every  spring,  when  they  meet  the  white  traders.  I  esti- 
mate the  entire  yield  of  furs  of  the  Youkon  and  its  tributaries  to  be  about  twenty  thou- 
Haud  skins  yearly,  and  more  than  a  third  of  these,  I  believe,  come  from  the  banks  of  the 
Tanana. 

Of  these  peonle  I  know  little.  They  are  a  fine  looking  race,  and  are  said  to  be  active, 
intelligent,  and  enterprising;  they  are  much  addicted  to  the  use  of  ornaments,  such  as 
}M>adH  and  feathers,  and  their  clothing  consists  almost  entirely  of  tinned  moose  skins. 
Tlif«e  Indians,  and  the  Indians  of  Fort  Youkon,  are  occasionally  met  with  between  the 
Tanana  and  the  Rumparts,  a  point  where  the  banks  of  the  river  rise  into  mountains, 
and  the  current  becomes  extremely  rapid.  Beyond  this  point  there  are  no  Indians 
until  we  arrive  at  Fort  Youkon. 

TRIBES  AROUND  FORT  YOUKON. 

Fort  Youkon  has  been,  up  to  this  time,  the  most  western  post  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany. The  principal  tribes  which  have  been  accustomed  to  trade  at  this  post  are  the 
Kotch  a  Kotchins,  (or  lowlanders,)  who  live  between  the  Porcupine  and  Youkon  Rivers, 
near  their  junction;  the  An  Kotchins, or  Gens-de-fine, and  the  Tatanchaks,  or  Gous-de- 
wiz,  who  inhabit  the  Upper  Youkon  and  the  Porcupine,  or  Gens-de-ralt,  who  live  upon 
the  banks  of  the  Porcupine,  or  Rat  River.  These  tribes  are  composed  of  the  finest 
Indians  I  have  ever  met.  The  women  are  virtuous,  the  men  are  brave,  intelligent,  and 
entf^rpnsiug. 

Their  clothing  is  of  moose  skin,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  articles  which  they 
obtain  by  trade.  They  fish  little,  and  are  almost  exclusively  engaged  in  hunting  the 
uioofew*,  which  abound  in  these  parts,  and  in  trapping  for  skins.  In  trailing,  they  de- 
mand useful  articles:  but  beads,  bright-colored  scarfs,  and  other  articles  of  ornament 
ar«^  mucli  sought.  All  the  dealings  of  the  Hudson^s  Bay  Company  with  the  nations  seem 
to  have  been  fair  and  equitable.  The  Indians  are  much  attached  to  this  company,  and 
do  not  look  with  favor  upon  their  departure. 
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MORAL  AND  MISSIONARY  EFFORTS. 

Althongh  well  aware  that  they  were  violating  a  treaty,  the  ai^entn  of  thin  eotDjiiiDr 
have  been  for  a  nnmber  of  years  accustoinecl  to  trade  as  far  down  the  rivf^  aii  Nii«  in- 
cayette,  and  have  thus  drawn  creat  quantities  of  valuable  skins  from  the  Ruwian  ter- 
ritory. The  Russian  trade  on  the  lower  part'  of  the  river  innst  have  been  laixe ;  bnr  it 
was  never  prosecuted  with  that  energy  and  vigor  which  distiiignish  the  jDcrteat  £n;:ii4i 
company.  Neither  company  gave  or  sold  ardent  spirits  to  the  Indians.  Towanl  Chris- 
tianizing and  civilizing  the  nations  of  northern  Alaska  little  has  l>een  clone.  <h]  t\»- 
coast,  and  at  different  joints  on  the  lower  Kvichpak,  the  Greoo-Rnssian  rhiut^h  h^ 
had  for  years  it<s  establishment  and  its  priests,  but  I  could  see  no  traren  of  a  gorai  ta- 
fluence,  beyond  a  few  Indians  who  had  l>een  in  the  service  of  the  Rnssian  company. 

But  if  this  church  has  done  little  toward  Christianizing  this  people,  it  nini«t.  nr vrr- 
theless,  be  confessed  that  there  is  among  them  a  most  remarkable  absence  of  •«n|i*  r- 
stition.  They  seem  to  me  to  present  the  astonishing  appearance  of  a  people  totally 
without  a  worship  and  without  a  God. 

The  Indians  situated  between  the  Nudota  and  the  Ramparts  have  never  hft-n 
brought  under  missionary  influence,  llieir  superstitions  are  endless.  Every  triW  lia* 
its  ''  medicine  man/'  but  I  have  never  been  able  to  obtain  any  correct  idea  uf  tht^ir  U- 
liefs  or  worship. 

At  Fort  Youkon  the  case  is  far  different.  Here,  for  some  years  past,  there  ban  b»s-n 
a  missionary  of  the  Church  of  England.  I  cannot  say  that  much  has  been  am>m- 
plished  toward  educating  the  natives,  but  to  me  the  effect  of  Gospel  t^achinj]:  vb/^ 
very  striking.  By  tradition  these  people  seem  to  have  been  a  warlike  and  qnanvl^mnr 
race,  but  ot  late  years  they  have  lived  at  peace  with  the  whites  and  among  them- 
selves. The  missiotmry  preaches  to  them,  and  they  worship  in  the  native  tonjrn*-. 
Of  course, much  of  superstition  mingles  with  their  religion;  but  the  inllnence  of  tbr 
Gospel,  as  far  as  it  has  been  extended,  has  been  for  their  great  good. 

The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  has  ever  x>ursued  an  enlightened  |Milicy  with  reganl  to 
the  encouragement  of  missions  among  the  Indians  with  whom  they  tra4le.  Now  th:it 
they  are  about  to  withdraw  from  our  Territory,  the  English  mission  will  don bt lew  hr 
broken  up.  I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  the  hope  that,  while  American  enit*rpri^ 
is  so  rapidly  developing  this  new  country,  American  religion  will  not  permit  its  p«H>pl* 
to  relapse  into  their  original  darkness,  and  allow  a  great  work,  so  well  1»e|riui,  to 
cease. 

♦  TRADERS. 

There  are  but  two  companies  engaged  in  the  Indian  trade  to  any  extent  in  nortb(*ni 
Alaska.  Hutchison,  Kohle  &.  Co.,  a  large  firm  of  San  Francisco,  have  a  nnmber  (4 
posts  at  various  points  of  the  river,  and  another  large  company,  which  has  no  namr^ 
but  is  backed  by  one  of  the  wealthiest  capitalists  of  San  Francisco,  is  e«tabl!«heri 
along  the  river  and  on  t^fi  coast.  This  latter  company  have  already  placed  a  small 
steamboat  on  the  Youkon,  the  first  that  has  ever  travele<l  in  these  waters. 

I  regret  that  my  limited  time  compels  me  to  bring  this  letter  to  a  close.     The  »«bj«t 
opens  up  as  I  write,  and  I  would  gladly  continue.    But  althongh  this  ontline  sketch  i^ 
BO  brief  and  imperfect,  I  hope  that  it  may  be  of  some  slight  service  to  the  conimisBica. 
Very  respectfully,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

CHARLES  WALKER  RAYMOND, 

Captain  of  Engimeen. 
Hon.  Vincent  Colyer, 

United  States  Special  Indian  Commissioner, 
• 

Mr.  William  H.  Dall,  in  his  interesting  report  to  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture, 
1869,  says  of  the  Youkon  territory : 

SURFACE. 

The  character  of  the  country  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Youkon  River  varie«  from 
rolling  and  somewhat  rocky  hills,  generally  low,  that  is,  from  fisei  hnndred  to  fif- 
teen hundred  feet,  and  easy  of  ascent,  to  broad  and  marshy  plains,  extending  fi« 
miles  on  either  side  of  the  river  near  the  mouth.  There  are,  of  course^  no  loadu  ex- 
cept an  occasional  trail,  hardly  noticeable  except  to  a  voyagenr.  The  Youkon  and  itA 
tributaries  form  the  great  highway  of  the  country.  This  stream — the  Missouri,  as  the 
Mackenzie  is  the  Mississippi,  of  the  northwest — ^is  navigable  in  our  territory  thron«:li- 
out  for  vessels  drawing  not  over  four  feet  of  water,  and  for  many  hundred  miles  f<ir 
boats  needing  much  more  than  that.  The  smaller  rivers  are  not  so  deep,  bnt  many  <»f 
them  may  be  navigable  for  considerable  distances.  There  are  no  high  nioantaio& 
properly  so  called. 
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SOIL. 

The  underlying  rocks  in  great  part  are  azoic,  being  conglomerate,  syenite,  and 
qiiartzite.  .Tbe  soutli  shore  of  Norton  Sound,  and  portions  of  the  Kaviak  Penin- 
sula, are  basalt  and  lava.  Trachytic  rocks  are  found  at  several  points  on  the  Youkou. 
There  are,  on  the  northeast  shores  of  Norton  Sound,  abundauce  of  sandstones,  and 
clay  beds  containing  lignite.  Sandstone  is  abundant  also  on  the  Youkon,  alternating 
with  azoic  rocks.  The  superincumbent  soil  differs  in  different  places.  In  some  locali- 
ties) it  is  claye^^,  and  in  such  situations  quite  frequently  covered  with  sphagnum, 
which  always  imnoverishes  the  soil  immediately  below  it.*  In  others  it  is  light  and 
Kiudy,  and  over  a  large  extent  of  couutry  it  is  the  richest  alluvial,  composed  of  very 
tine  sand,  mud,  and  vegetable  matter,  brought  down  by  the  river,  and  forming  deposits 
of  indefinite  depth. 

""  In  some  localities  fresh-water  marl  is  found  in  abundance,  and  is  used  for  mortar 
or  plaster,  to  whiten  the  walls  ot  log-houses. 

**  The  soil  is  usuall^v  frozen  at  a  depth  of  three  or  four  feet  in  ordinary  situations, 
fn  colder  ones  it  remains  icy  to  within  eighteen  inches  of  the  snrface.  This  layer  of 
frozen  soil  is  six  or  eight  feet  thick;  below  that  depth  the  soil  is  destitute  of  ice,  ex- 
cept in  very  unusual  situations. 

''This  singular  phenomenon  appears  to  be  directly  traceable  to  want  of  drainage, 
combined  with  a  non-conducting  covering  of  moss,  which  prevents  the  soil  from  being 
warmed  by  the  scorching  sun  of  a  boreal  midsummer.  In  places  where  the  soil  is  well 
drained,  and  is  not  covered  with  rtoss,  as  in  the  large  alluvial  deposits  near  the  Youkon 
mouth,  I  have  noticed  that  the  frozen  layer  is  much  further  below  the  surface,  and  in 
many  places  appeared  to  be  absent.  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  favorable  situations,  by 
tlraitiing  and  deep  plowing,  the  ice  could,  in  the  course  of  timo)  be  wholly  removed 
from  the  soil. 

'"A  singular  nhenomenon  on  the  shores  of  Kotzebue  Sound  was  first  observed  by 
Kotzebue  and  Cliamisso,  and  is  described  in  the  narrative  of  the  voyage  of  the  Rurik, 
and  afterward  by  Biickland  in  the  appendix  to  the  voyage  of  the  Herald.  This  con- 
.sisted  of  bluffs  or  high  bauks,  (thirty  to  sixty  feet,)  apparently  of  solid  ice,  covered  with 
a  few  feet  of  vegetable  matter  and  earth,  in  which  a  luxuriant  vegetation  was  iiour- 
i»bing. 

'*  Kotzebue's  description  of  this  singular  formation  is  highly  colored ;  but  the  main 
facts  were  confirmed  oy  Dr.  Buckland  and  his  companions,  who  inaile  a  careful  exam- 
ination of  the  locality,  although  Captain  Beechy  had  previously  reported  that  Kotze- 
bue had  been  deceived  by  snow  drifted  against  the  face  of  the  bauks  and  remaining, 
while  in  other  localities  it  had  melted  away. 

**  It  is  reported  by  Buckland  and  later  observers  that  the  formation  is  rapidly  disap- 
(K^siring,  and  the  water  in  the  sound  is  becoming  shoaler  every  day,  from  the  fall  of  the 
debriH  which  covers  the  ice. 

'*  No  explanation  having  been  offered  of  this  singular  phenomenon,  I  venture  to  sug- 
fzv^i  that  it  may  be  due  to  essentially  the  same  causes  as  tl^e  subterranean  ice  layer, 
foun<l  over  a  great  part  of  the  Youkon  Territory. 

**  It  is  quite  possible  to  conceive  of  a  locality  depressed,  and  so  deprived  of  drainage, 
tliat  the  annual  moisture  derived  from  the  rain-fall  and  melting  snow  would  collect 
1>«*t ween  the  impervious  clayey  soil  and  its  sphagnous  covering;  congeal  during  the 
wiiit<*r,  and  be  prt^vented  from  melting  during  the  ensuing  summer  by  that  mossy  cov- 
ering, which  would  thus  be  gradually  raised;  the  process  annually  repeated  for  an 
iiuletiiiite  period  would  form  an  ice  layer  which  might  well  deserve  the  appellation  of 
2kii  "  ic(^  cliff,*  wlien  the  encroachments  of  the  sea  should  have  worn  away  its  barriers, 
an<l  laid  it  open  to  the  action  of  the  elements. 

'*  The  lesson  that  the  agriculturalist  may  learn  from  this  curious  formation  is,  that 
a  Iioulthy  and  luxuriant  vegetation  may  exist  in  immediate  vicinity  of  {>ermaneiit  ice, 
Waring  its  blossoms  and  maturing  its  seed  as  readily  a«  in  apparently  more  favored 
.situations;  and  hence  that  a  large  extent  of  northern  territory  long  considered  valueless 
uiay  yet  furnish  to  the  settler,  ti*ader,  or  fisherman,  if  not  an  abundant  harvest,  at  least 
a  very  acceptable  and  not  inconsiderable  addition  to  his  annual  stock  of  food,  besides 
ti.sb,  venison,  and  game. 

CLIMATE. 

*'  The  climate  of  the  Youkon  territoiy  in  the  interior  differs  from  that  of  the 
Mfa-coaat,  even  in  localities  compai'atively  adjacent.  That  of  the  coast  is  tempered 
by  the  influence  of  the  vast  body  of  water  contained  in  Behring  Sea,  and  many  south- 
ern cnrrents  bringing  warmer  water  from  the  Pacific,  making  the  winter  climate 
of  the  coast  much  milder  than  that  of  the  country,  even  thirty  miles  into  the  interior. 
The  summers,  on  the  other  hand,  are  colder  than  further  inland,  and  the  quantity  of 
rain  is  greater.  The  following  table  shows  the  annual  temperature  at  St.  Michael's 
Kedoabt,  on  the  coast  of  Norton  Sound,  in  latitude  03^  28'  north ;  at  the  mission  of  the 
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Ru880-Greck  church,  on  the  Youkon  River,  one  hundred  and  fifty  milenfrom  itn  month, 
in  latitude  60^  AT  north  ;  at  Nnlato,  about  six  hundred  miles  from  the  luouth  of  th*- 
river,  in  latitude  64°  40'  north,  or  thereal>out8 ;  and  at  Fort  Youkon,  twelve  hnndini 
mileH  from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  about  latitude  67°  ICV  north  : 


Mean  for  spring i 

Mean  for  summer 

Mean  for  autumn 

Mean  for  winter 

Mean  for  year 


St  Michael's. 

Mission. 

1 

Ft  Y<mk.« 

o 

+99.3 
+5;i0 
+26.3 

+  a6 

+  29.3 

• 

o 

+19.  es 

+59.32 
-t36.05 
+  0.95 
-f  26l  48 

o         1 

-L29.3 
4  60. 0  f 
-^3&0? 
—14.0 

+27.8 

-MS 
-It's 

"  The  mean  temperature  at  Unalaklik,  on  the  east  shore  of  Norton  Sound,  for  tbr 
winter  of  1866-*67  was  0.33o ;  but  for  that  of  1667-'68  it  was  only  about  -f  iK.  The  iiie*a. 
annual  temperature  of  the  Youkon  territory  as  a  whole  may  be  ronghly  estimated  at 
about  -f-25°.  The  great<>8t  degree  of  cold  ever  known  in  the  territory  wa«  seventy  d^ 
grees  below  zero,  but  such  cold  as  this  is  very  rare,  and  has  little  effect  on  the  v«*;r^ 
tation  covered  with  eight  or  ten  feet  of  snow.  Running  water  may  be  found  ojmi  un 
all  the  rivers,  and  in  many  springs  throughout  the  year. 

*'  The  real  opportnnity  for  agriculture  in  a  cold  country  cannot  be  deduced  from  an- 
nual mean  temperatures  alone,  but  is  dependent  on  the  beat  of  the  saiamer  months 
and  the  duration  of  the  summer. 

**  At  Fort  Youkon  I  have  seen  the  thermometer  jtt  noon,  not  in  the  dire<'t  rays  of  thf 
sun,  standing  at  112^ ;  and  I  was  informed  by  the  commander  of  the  post  that  several 
spirit  thermometers,  ^aduated  up  to  120^,  had  buret  under  the  scorching  son  of  tW 
arctic  midsummer,  which  can  only  be  thoroughly  appreciated  by  one  who  nas  endnrrd 
it.  In  midsummer,  on  the  Upper  Youkon,  the  only  relief  from  the  iutenHe  beat,  nndrr 
which  the  vegetation  attains  an  almost  tropical  luxuriance,  is  the  two  or  three  hoan 
while  the  sun  hovers  near  the  northern  horizon,  and  the  weary  voyager  in  hiii  cantw 
blesses  the  transient  coolness  of  the  midnight  air. 

**  The  amount  of  rain-fall  cannot  be  correctly  estimated,  from  want  of  data.  At 
Nnlato  the  fall  of  snow  from  November  to  April  will  average  eight  feet,  bat  often 
reaches  twelve.  It  is  much  less  on  the  seaboard.  Partly  on  this  account,  and  aliw 
because  it  is  driven  seaward  by  the  winds,  there  is  usually,  even  in  sprung,  very  little 
snow  on  the  coasts  near  Norton  Sound. 

**  In  the  interior  there  is  less  wind,  and  the  snow  lies  as  it  falls  among  the  trer*. 
Toward  spring  the  small  ravines,  gulleys,  and  biwhes  are  well  filled  or  covered  up,  sod 
transportation  is  easy  and  pleasant  with  a  good  sled  and  t>eamof  dogs.  The  warm  tan 
at  noon  melts  the  snow  a  little,  forming  a  hard  crust.  Over  this  the  do|(-«leds  cod  ;:n 
anywhere,  making  from  thirty  to  fifty  miles  a  day,  carrying  full  one  hundred  poands  to 
a  dog,  and  requiring  for  each  dog  only  one  dry  fish  per  diem,  which  weighs  about  a 
pound  and  a  half,  and  which  you  can  buy  for  two  leaves  of  tobacco.  Seven  doga  sn> 
the  usual  number  for  one  team. 

*^  The  rain-fall,  as  has  previously  been  remarked,  is  much  greater  on  the  coast  than 
in  the  interior.  Four  days  in  a  week  will  be  rainy  in  summer  at  St.  Michoers,  aJthoo^ 
the  months  of  May,  June,  and  part  of  July  abound  in  sunny  weather.  The  last  part 
of  July,  August,  and  most  of  September  are  very  rainy.  October  brings  a  change;  the 
winds,  usually  from  the  southwest  from  July  to  the  latter  part  of  September,  now  sn 
mostly  from  the  north,  and  though  cold,  bring  fine  weather. 

*^  The  valley  of  the  Lower  Youkon  is  foggy  in  the  latter  part  of  the  summer,  bat  as 
we  go  up  the  river  the  climate  improves,  and  the  short  summer  at  Fort  Yoakoo  is  dry. 
hot,  and  pleasant,  only  varied  by  an  occasional  shower.  The  great  pests  in  the  spnnic. 
all  alon^  the  river,  are  the  mo8quito<$s,  the  numbers  of  which  ore  neyond  belief;  bat 
thejr  retire  about  the  middle  of  July.  On  the  coast  they  are  not  so  nuineronsy  bat  hn- 
ger  until  the  fall. 

INHABITANTS. 

*'The  native  inhabitants,  curiously  enough,  ore  divided  by  the  same  invisible 
boundary  that  marks  the  vegetation.  All  along  the  treeless  coast  we  find  the  Es- 
quimaux tribes;  passing  a  tew  miles  inland  we  come  to  trees  and  Indian  lodges. 
This  holds  good  all  over  the  Youkon  territory.  The  Esqnimanx  extend  all  aXaag  tlw 
coast  and  up  the  principal  rivers  as  far  as  there  are  no  trees.  The  Indians  popalatethr 
interior,  but  seldom  pass  the  boundary  of  the  woods.  In  regard  to  habits,  neither  p^r- 
form  any  agricultural  labor  whatever,  and  the  only  vegetables,  besides  benies,  osed 
for  food,  are  the  roots  of  Hedysarwrn  Mackenziiy  Polygonum  vm»arum.  and  a  ap^sim  of 
Archangelica,  and  the  leafstalks  of  a  species  of  Bhowi^  or  wild  rnnfaarfo. 

**  A  great  delicacy  among  the  Esquimaux  is  the  stomadi  of  the  nkniMae, 
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with  willow  Bprigs,  well  masticated^  and  in  a  h^.lf-<ligested  Btate.  This  '  griiesome 
mafls'  i8  dried  for  winter  ase;  when  it  is  mixed  with  melted  suet,  oil,  and  snow,  and 
regarded  by  the  consumers  much  as  we  regard  caHar,  or  any  other  peculiar  dainty.  It 
is,  no  doubt,  a  ]M)werful  antiscorbutic.  The  Russian  settlements  in  the  Youkon  terri- 
tory were  few  in  number.  There  were  four  on  the  Youkon,  one  on  the  Kuskoquim 
Kiver,  two  on  Norton  Sound,  and  one  on  Bristol  Bay.  All  of  these  were  formerly 
provided  with  gardens.  The  number  of  Russians  in  the  territory  at  no  time  exceeded 
forty,  with  double  the  number  of  half-breeds,  assistants,  or  workmen.  They  were  all 
in  the  employ  of  the  Russian-American  Company.  Many  of  them  left  the  country  after 
the  purchase,  but  the  greater  number  remain  in  the  employ  of  dHferent  American  trad- 
ing companies.  The  Russian-bom  inhabitants  were  a  very  degraded  class,  almost 
without  exception  convicts  from  Siberia  or  elsewhere.  The  Creoles  or  half-breeds  are 
a  more  intelligent  and  docile  race,  but  lazy,  and  given  to  intoxication  whenever  stim- 
ulants are  within  their  reach. 

**  yatural  productions, — The  first  need  of  traveler,  hunter,  or  settler,  in  anj'  country, 
w  timber.  With  this  almost  all  parts  of  the  Youkon  territory  are  well  supplied. 
Even  the  treeless  coast«  of  the  Arctic  Oceau  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  an  exception,  as 
they  are  iNmntifuIly  supplied  with  driftwood,  brought  down  by  the  Youkon,  Kusko- 
quim, and  other  rivers,  and  distributed  by  the  waves  and  ocean  currents. 

'*Tlie  largest  and  most  valuable  tree  found  in  this  territory  is  the  white  spruce, 
(Abies  alba.)  This  beautiful  conifer  is  found  over  the  whole  country,  but  it  is  largest 
and  most  vigoix>us  in  the  vicinity  of  running  water.  It  attains  not  unfrequently 
the  height  of  sixty  to  one  hundred  feet,  with  a  diameter  of  over  three  feet  near 
the  butt ;  but  the  more  common  size  is  about  thirty  or  forty  feet  high,  and  about 
<^iglitecn  inches  at  the  butt.  The  wood  of  this  tree  is  straight-grained,  easily  cut, 
white  and  compact,  and  while  very  light,  it  is  also  very  tough,  much  more  so  than 
tho  wood  of  the  Oregon  pine,  (Abies  Doaglam.)  For  spara  it  has  no  superior,  but  it  is 
nftther  too  slender  for  large  masts.  The  bark  is  used  for  roofing  by  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Couipony  at  Fort  Youkon,  and  the  roots,  properly  prepared,  for  sewing  their  birch 
canoes  and  dishes,  by  the  Indians.  I  have  seen  log-houses  twenty  years  old,  in  which 
many  of  the  logs  were  quite  sound.  The  unsound  logs  were  said  to  be  those  which  had 
Imh*!!  used  without  lieing  seasoned.  These  trees  decrease  in  size  and  grow  more  spar- 
ingly t-oward  Fort  Youkon,  but.  are  still  large  enough  for  most  purposes.  The  uuex- 
plored  waters  of  the  Tananah  River  bring  down  the  largest  logs  in  the  spring  fresh- 
et.H.  The  number  which  are  annuallv  discharged  from  the  month  of  the  Youkon  is 
tmly  incalculable.  It  supplies  the  snores  of  Behring  Sea,  the  islands,  and  the  Arqtic 
coasts ;  logs  of  all  sizes  lie  in  winrows,  where  they  are  thrown  upon  the  shore  by  the 
Ootol>er  southwesters. 

*'"  The  wood  is  put  to  manifold  uses :  houses,  Indian  lodges,  ^c.  are  all  constructed 
of  Rpnice.  Soft,  fine-grained,  and  easily  cut,  the  Indians  of  the  Lower  Youkon  spend 
their  leisure,  during  the  short  winter  days,  in  carving  dishes,  bowls,  and  other  utensils 
an<l  ornamenting  them  with  red  oxide  of  iron,  in  patterns,  some  of  which,  though  far 
from  classical,  are  very  neat.  • 

**  S1<m1s,  frames  for  skin  boats,  fishing  rods,  dtc,  are  ma<le  by  the  Esquimaux  from 
Rpnice,  and  all  their  houses  and  casinos,  or  dance-houses,  are  built  of  it.  One  of  these, 
on  Norton  Sound,  about  thirty  by  forty  feet  square,  had  on  each  side  shelves  or  seats 
formed  of  one  plank,  four  inches  thick  and  thirty-eight  inches  wide  at  the  smaller  end. 
Tliese  enormous  planks  took  six  years  to  make,  and  were  cut  out  of  single  logs  with 
8ui»ll  atone  adzes. 

*■*  The  next  most  important  tree  is  the  birch,  {Beinla  glandulosa.)  This  tree  rarely 
gro^ra  over  eighteen  inches  in  diameter  and  forty  feet  high  ;  on  one  occasion,  however, 
I  flaw  a  water-worn  log  about  fifteen  feet  long,  quite  decorticated,  lying  on  the  river 
bank  near  Nuklnkahyet,  on  the  Upper  Youkon,  which  was  twenty-four  inches  in  diara- 
et^^r  at  one  end  and  twenty-eight  at  the  other.  This  is  thejonly  hardwood  tree  in  the 
Voukon  Territory,  and  is  put  to  a  multiplicity  of  uses.  Everything  needing  a  hard  and 
tough  woo<l  is  constructed  of  birch.  Sleds,  snow-shoes,  standards  for  the  fish  traps, 
and  frames  of  canoes,  which  are  afterwards  covered  with  its  bark,  sewed  with  spruce 
or  tamarack  {Larix)  roots,  and  the  seams  calked  with  spruce  gum.  The  black  birch  is 
also  fonnd  there,  but  does  not  grow  so  large.  The  soft  new  wood  of  the  birch,  as  well 
aH  of  the  poplar,  is  cut  very  fine  and  mingled  with  his  tobacco  by  the  economical  Indian. 
The  aqiiaws  at  certain  periocls  wear  birchen  hoops  around  their  necks ;  and  neck-rings 
and  wristlets  of  the  same  wood,  with  fantastic  devices  scratched  upon  them,  are  worn 
a«  a  token  of  mourning  for  dead  friends  by  the  Tananah  Indians. 

^^  Several  species  of  poplar  (Pbpulus  balsamifera  and  Populus  tremuloides)  abound,  the 
foitner  along  the  water-side,  and  the  latter  on  drier  uplands.  The  first-mentioned  species 
fi7Y>ws  to  a  ver^  large  size.  The  trees  are  frequently  two  or  three  feet  in  diameter  and 
from  forty  to  sixty  feet  high.  The  timber  is  of  little  value,  but  the  Indians  make  small 
ItoanlOy  for  dlAerent  purposes,  out  of  the  soft  wood,  and  use  the  feathery  down  from  the 
catkins  for  making  tinder,  by  rubbing  it  up  with  powdered  charcoal. 

**  Wtik>w8  are  the  most  abundant  of  trees.    They  are  of  all  sizes,  from  the  slender 
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variety  on  the  Lower  Youkon,  which  grows  seventy  or  eighty  feet  high  while  only  sii 
inches  in  diameter  at  the  biitt^  and  with  a  mere  wisp  of  i«tra^ling  branches  at  the 
extreme  dp,  to  the  dwarf  willow,  crawling  under  the  moss,  with  a  stem  no  bigger  than 
a  lead  pencil,  and  thro\iing  up  shoots  a  few  inches  high.  Willows  are  almost  in?a- 
riably  rotten  at  the  heart,  and  are  only  good  for  fuel.  The  Kut«hin  Indians  makebowi 
of  the  wood  to  shoot  dncks  with  ;  as  its  elasticity  is  not  injured  by  being  wet  The 
inner  bark  is  U8e<l  for  making  twine  for  nets  and  seines  by  the  Indian  women,  and  the 
Esquimaux  of  Behring  Straits  use  willow  bark  to  color  and  tan  their  dressed  deer- 
skins. It  produces  a  lieantiful  red-brown,  somewhat  like  Russian  leather.  The  inner 
bark  or  cambium  of  the  alder  (Alnu»  rubra)  is  used  for  the  same  purpose. 

"  The  other  species  rising  to  the  rank  of  trees  in  this  district  are  the  larch,  (Lam 
dahuHca  f)^  which  is  found  on  rolling  prairies,  of  small  size ;  a  small  birch,  (Betula  mm,) 
and  several  alders,  (Alnus  vindh  ana  tncana,)  a  species  of  Juniper,  (Junipcrus,)  luui 
numberless  willows,  (SalUxe,)  A  species  of  pine  (IHhhs  oembra)  has  bcJen  reported  from 
Kotzebue  Sound,  I  cannot  but  think  erroneously,  as  I  saw  no  true  pines  in  the  Territory 
during  a  two  years*  exploration.  The  most  northern  point  timched  by  the  Pinm  eon- 
torta^  at  the  junction  of  the  Lewis  and  the  Pelly  Rivers,  at  Fort  Selkirk,  iu  latitude 
63^  north,  longitude  137°  west  (approximate.)  The  Hudson's  Bay  men  at  Fort  Youion 
call  the  white  spruce  **  pine." 

FODDER. 

"  The  treeless  coasts  of  the  Youkon  territory  are  covered,  as  well  aa  the  low-lands 
of  the  Youkon,  with  a  most  luxuriant  growth  of  grass  and  flowers.  Amon^  tbe 
more  valuable  of  these  grasses  (of  which  some  thirty  species  are  known  to  exist  in 
the  Youkon  territory)  is  the  well  known  Kentucky  blue-grass  (Poa  pratemms,)  whidi 
grows  luxuriantly  as  far  north  as  Kotzebue  Sound,  and  perhaps  to  Poiut  Barrow. 

*^  The  wood  meadow-grass  (Poa  nemoralis)  is  also  abundant,  and  furnishes  to  cattk 
an  agreeable  and  luxuriant  pasturage. 

"  The  blue-joint  grass  ( CalamagrMtia  Canadenms)  also  reaches  the  latitude  of  Kotaebne 
Sound,  and  grows  on  the  coast  of  Norton  Sound  with  a  truly  surprising  luxuriance, 
reaching  iu  very  favorable  localities  four  or  even  five  feet  in  height,  and  averaging:  at 
least  three.  Many  other  gra^u»es  enumerated  iu  the  list  of  useful  plants  grow  abun- 
dantly, and  contribute  largely  to  the  whole  amount  of  herbage.  Two  species  of  Elffmv 
almost  deceive  the  traveler  with  the  aspect  of  grain  fields,  maturing  a  jHjrc^ptiWe  ker- 
nel, which  the  field  mice  laj^  up  in  store. 

'^  The  grasses  are  woven  into  mat«,  dishes,  articles  of  clothing  for  summer  use,  such  » 
socks,  mittens,  and  a  sort  of  hats,  by  all  the  Indians,  and  more  especially  by  the  Esqni- 
maux. 

"  In  winter  the  dry  grasses,  collected  in  summer  for  the  purpose,  and  neatly  tied  in 
bunches,  are  shaped  to  correspond  with  the  foot,  and  placed  between  the  foot  and  tbr 
seal-skin  sole  of  the  winter  boots  worn  in  that  countrjr.  There  they  serve  as  a  non- 
conductor, keeping  the  foot  dr>'  and  warm,  and  protectmg  it  fix>m  contusion  to  an  ex- 
tent which  the  much-lauded  moccasins  of  the  Hudson^s  fey  men  never  do.  In  feet  I 
believe  the  latter  to  be,  without  exception,  the  worst,  most  uncomfortable,  and  least 
durable  covering  for  the  foot  worn  by  mortal  man. 

"  Grain  has  never  been  sown  on  a  large  scale  in  the  Youkon  territory.  Barley,  I  wai 
informed,  had  once  or  twice  been  tried  at  Fort  Youkon,  in  small  patches,  and  the  gnin 
had  matured,  though  the  straw  was  very  short.  The  experiments  were  never  ciried 
any  further,  however,  the  traders  being  obliged  to  devot«  all  their  energies  to  tbee^ 
lection  of  fiirs.  No  grain  had  ever  been  sown  by  the  Russians  at  any  of  the  post*.  In 
the  fall  of  1867  I  shook  out  an  old  bag,  purchased  from  the  Russians,  which  contained 
a  handful  of  mouse-eaten  grain,  nrobably  wheat ;  the  succeeding  spring,  on  examining 
the  locality,  quite  a  number  of  blades  appeared,  and  when  I  left  Nolato,  June  3d,  tbey 
were  two  or  three  inches  Ui^l^^  growing  rapidly.  As  I  did  not  return  I  cannot  »y 
what  the  result  was.  Turnips  and  ramshes  always  flourished  extremely  weU  at  St 
Michael's,  and  the  same  is  said  of  Nulato  and  Fort  Y'^oukon. 

"  Potatoes  succeede<l  at  the  latter  place,  though  the  tubers  were  smalL  They  ▼«* 
regularly  planted  for  several  years,  until  the  seed  was  lost  by  freezing  during  the  win- 
ter. At  St.  Michael's  they  did  not  do  well.  Salad  was  successful ;  but  cabbages  wooM 
not  head. 

"  The  white  round  turnips  grown  at  St.  Michael's  were  the  beet  I  ever  saw  anywbeit, 
and  very  large,  many  of  them  weighing  five  or  six  pounds.  They  were  ori^  W 
sweet,  though  occasionally  a  ver^^  large  one  would  be  nollow-hearted.  The  RoMiae 
preserved  the  tops  also  iu  vinegar  for  winter  use. 

CATTLE. 

"  I  see  no  reason  why  cattle  with  proper  winter  protection  might  not  ht  eaea 
fully  kept  in  most  parts  of  the  Youkon  territory.  Fodder,  as  previously  sbova. 
abundant.    The  wild  sheep,  moose,  and  reindeer  abound,  and  find  no  want  of  foo^ 
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"  A  bull  and  cow  were  once  sent  to  Fort  Youkon  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 
T!it*y  did  well  for  some  time,  but  one  day,  while  the  cow  was  grazin*;  on  the  river 
Iwuik,  the  soil  gave  way,  and  she  wjis  thrown  down  and  killed.  Dne  notice  was  given 
of  the  fact,  but  for  a  year  or  two  the  small  annual  supply  of  butter  in  the  provisions 
for  Fort  Youkon  was  withheld  on  the  ground  of  there  being  '*  cattle"  (to  wit,  the  bull) 
at  that  post.  Finally  the  commander  killed  the  animal,  determined  that  if  he  could 
not  have  butter,  he  would  at  least  have  beef.  It  will  be  remembered  that  this  poiut  is 
north  of  the  Arctic  Circle,  and  the  most  northern  point  in  Alaska  inhabited  by  white 
lueu. 

FRUITS. 

"  There  arc,  as  might  be  supposed,  no  tree  fruits  in  the  Youken  territory  suitable 
for  food.  Small  fruits  are  there  in  the  greatest  profusion.  Among  them  may  be 
noted  retl  and  bla<;k  currants,  ^gooseberries,  cranberries,  raspbeiTies,  thimbleberries, 
siilinoubi^rries,  blueberries,  killikniik  berries,  bearberries,  dewberries,  twiuberries,  ser- 
vice or  heathberries,  inossberries,  and  roseberries ;  the  latter,  the  fruit  of  the  Rosa 
dntMmomea^  when  touched  by  the  frost,  form  a  pleasant  addition  to  the  table,  not  be- 
ing dry  and  woolly,  iU)  in  our  climate,  but  sweet  and  juicy. 

•'All  these  berries,  but  especially  the  salmonberry  or  " moroslcif^  of  the  Russians 
(RubuJi  chamaemoruiij  are  excellent  anti-scorbutics.  They  are  preserved  by  the  Esqui- 
niaiix  in  large  wooden  dishes  or  vesHels  holding  five  gallons  or  more ;  covered  with 
large  leaves,  they  undergo  a  slight  fermentation,  and  freeze  solid  when  cold  weather 
comes.  In  this  state  they  may  be  kept  indefinitely  ;  and  a  more  delicious  dish  than  a 
plateful  of  these  berries,  not  so  thoroughly  melted  as  to  lose  their  coolness,  and 
Mprinkle<l  with  a  little  white  sugar,  it  would  be  impossible  to  conceive. 

"  The  Russians  also  prepare  a  very  luscious  conserve  from  these  and  other  berries, 
relieving  the  sameness  of  a  diet  of  fish,  bread,  and  tea,  with  the  native  pro<luctions  of 
the  country." 


Appendix  Q. 

Report  of  L.  A,  LagrangCy  on    Unalaska. 

Sir:  In  reply  to  your  iuquiries  concerning  the  Aleutes  of  Unaia«ka  and  their  sur- 
roundings, I  will  answer  in  the  order  yon  have  presented  them. 

UNALASKA, 

the  most  important  of  the  Aleutian  Islands,  is  in  about  latitude  166^  and  longitude  54^. 
Like  the  rest  of  this  group  it  is  of  volcanic  origin.  Its  surface,  devoid  of  trees,  is 
mount-ainons,  interspersed  with  valleys,  which  I  think,  with  proper  culture,  would 
yield  goo<)  crops  of  roots  and  some  of  the  cereals.  There  are.  many  small  lakes  and 
streams  of  sweet  water  in  the  island,  most  of  them  inhabited  by  trout,  and  fretiuented 
hy  wild  fowl ;  and  the  priest  of  the  Russian-Greek  church  told  me  of  a  lake  over  the 
mountains,  about  two  days' journey  from  Iliouliouk,  around  which  the  Aleutes  used  to  find 
anilH*r,  but  he  said  no  one  had  visited  it  lately,  and  that  the  Russians  collected  and 
MMit  away  all  that  had  ever  been  found.  I  have  been  told  that  in  one  arm  of  the  bay 
Ih  u  l>ed  4)f  copper,  but  have  never  been  able  to  locate  it.  This  may  some  day  be  traced 
to  the  shore  and  worked  to  advantage. 

ILALUK, 

the  chief  settlement,  is  situated  on  a  narrow  level  spot  of  land,  which  is  formed  by 
tlu'  bay  on  one  Hitle  and  a  considerable  stream  of  water  on  the  other,  which  empties 
into  the  bay  a  short  distance  below  the  village.  Btick  of  the  river  the  hills  rise 
abruptly.  The  village,  mostly  of  sod  houses,  contains  about  three  hundred  native  in- 
habitants, three  stores  or  trading  tiosts,  and  a  handsome  Greek  church.  The  place  has 
been  visited  several  times  by  earthquakes,  apd  one,  a  number  of  years  ago,  m^troyed 
a  great<>r  xiart  of  the  village,  which  has  been  rebuilt  further  up  the  spit.  The  same 
eoiivulsion  deepened,  or  nither  formed  the  inner  harbor,  which  prior  to  that  time  ex- 
iAteil  only  as  a  shoal,  but  is  now  an  excellent  anchorage  for  vessels  of  every  class. 

STORKS, 

three  in  number,  all  find  something  to  do.  Two  of  them,  belonging  resj>eetively  to 
MesHrs.  Maylor  and  fiendel,  and  Uutchinson,  Kohl  &  Co.,  have  e^tablisheil  branches  in 
other  settlementa  at  different  points  of  the  Island.  The  third,  with  a  small  st^>ck  of 
gocxls,  waa  opened  by  the  schooner  General  Harney  in  August  last.  That  of  Taylor 
and  Beudel  was  opened  May,  and  Hutchinson,  Kohl  &  Co.  have  had  a  post  there  since 
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AGRICULTURE, 

as  practiced  by  the  Aleiites,  without  any  beasts  of  bnrden,  is  in  a  small  way  qnite  snc- 
ceswfnl.  SmaU  potatoes  are  grown  without  any  care  whatever  except  planting  ami 
gathering  them.  The  dirt  is  thrown  up  in  ridges  or  beds  with  shovels,  holes  ma<I^ 
with  sticks,  potatoes  dropped  in  singly  and  covered  up,  then  left  undisturbed  by  hw 
or  spade  until  harvest  time.  The  plantmg  is  done  durine  the  latter  part  of  May  ami 
the  first  of  June,  and  the  digging  in  September  and  October.  With  a  little  mon*  caw 
turnips  of  a  superior  (piality  are  grown.  The  priest  told  me  that  the  former  bie»hop 
brought  rye  and  barley  to  maturity  near  the  village,  but  that  wheat  would  not  thrive. 
In  the  rich  valleys  before  mentioned  many  grasses  grow  with  a  wild  luxnriaDce  and  de- 
velop fully,  but,  owing  to  the  mists  which  prevail,  it  would  be  difficult  to  cure  largo 
quantities  of  hay  before  the  grasses  were  too  old  and  strong  for  a  prime  article. 

This  difficulty  could  be  easily  overcome,  however,  as  there  is  a  way  of  curing  hay 
with  salt  known  to  farmers. 

The  priest  has  two  cows  and  a  bullock,  and  the  agent  of  Messrs.  Hut-ehinson,  Kohl 
&  Co.  a  number  of  sheep  and  swine ;  these  animals,  all  in  fine  condition,  provide  for 
themselves  in  summer,  and  receive  but  little  care  in  winter. 

INDUSTRY  OF  NATIVES. 

The  Aleutes  are  frequently  employed  as  sailors,  and  are  of  great  service  to  vessels 
loading  or  discharging  cargo.  They  work  faithfully  and  intelligently  for  a  moderate 
compensation,  the  current  wages  being  a  dollar  a  day  in  coin. 

The  men  perform  the  outdoor  labor,  leaving  the  women  to  look  after  the  house  and 
children.  The  traders  emi)loy  them  to  prei)are  their  furs  for  market.  They  are  uni- 
formly kind,  friendly,  and  honest.  Locks  and  keys,  when  sold  among  them,  are  more 
for  ornament  than  security. 

INTEMPERANCE. 

Like  most  other  Indians,  most  of  tkem  have  an  appetite  for  ardent  spirits*  and  l>e- 
fore  our  government  prohibited  the  importation  of  li(]^uor  into  the  Territory  great  bar- 
gains in  furs  were  made  with  them  for  all  manner  of  oil  com])ound8  by  those  whobuoitt 
of  this  now.  I  do  not  think  they  obtained  any  liquors  from  traders  during  my  rrsa- 
dence  in  Unalaska ;  but  each  "  prasnik  "  or  holiday  many  men  and  women  were  dnmk 
from  the  eftects  of  quass.  This  quass  is  a  fermented  liquor  made  by  themselves  from 
flour,  sugar,  and  a  kind  of  whortleberrj'  which  grows  on  every  hillside.  In  winter 
dried  ai)ples  and  raisins  are  use<l  in  place  of  the  berries.  This  has  a  sour  and,  to  me,  nau- 
seating taste.  Those  who  use  it  drink  it  by  the  quart  and  get  very  drunk,  but  I  am  ghul 
to  say  this  intemperance  is  by  no  means  universal,  there  being  many  sober,  steady  mm 
among  them.  Having  already  mentioned  prasniks  I  will  here  say  a  word  concerning 
their 

RELIGION. 

All  the  Aleutes,  as  far  as  I  have  seen,  are  devoted  members  of  the  Greek  ebnrrb. 
Many  of  them  come  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  in  their  bidarkas,  or  skin  canoe:^  (the  nui- 
versal  means  of  transportation,)  to  attend  church  service  on  certain  holidays.  The 
priest  at  Iliouliouk,  an  educated  Aleute,  pays  an  annual  visit  to  all  the  islands  of  thegroop, 
and  also  to  those  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  Georgje.  In  former  times  these  voyages  were  per- 
formed in  bidarkas^  five  or  six  of  whichjlashed  together  like  a  raft  and  propelled  bj" 
oar  and  sail,  he  iniorms  me  made  a  safe  but  not  always  convenient  means  ot  convey- 
ance. During  the  remainder  of  the  year  resident  or  "  second "  priests  on  the  varion* 
islands  attend  to  the  pastoral  duties.  Latterly  he  has  paid  his  annual  visits  in  the 
vessels  of  the  Russian-American  Fur  Company,  and  still  later,  in  those  belonging  to 
Hutchinson,  Kohl  &.  Co. 

EDUCATION. 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  effort  being  made  in  Unalaska  in  this  direction  at  prraent. 
except  in  individual  cases.  The  Russians  had  an  established  system  for  the  edncatiou 
of  the  Aleutes,  but  it  has  fallen  into  disuse.  Most  of  them  read  and  write,  (Bnasian.' 
and  many  are  good  arithmeticians. 

The  Aleutes  generally  learn  very  readily.  One  that  I  employed  as  hooBe  servant  jwoo 
acquired  enough  English  to  act  as  interpreter  on  many  occasions.    He  also  display*^ 

freat  skill  in  teaching  me  the  rudiments  of  the  Russian  language.    Gire  them  to  un- 
erstand  American  institutions,  and  they  are  better  fitted  to  exercise  all  the  rights  of 
American  citizens  than  many  who  are  admitted  daily  to  citizenship. 
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FURS 

The  only  articles  of  commerce  at  present  obtained  in  and  exported  from  Uualaska 
are  the  skins  of  the  sea-otter,  fur-seal,  and  fox.  Foxes,  however,  are  not  very  plenti- 
fnl,  and  are,  I  believe,  of  the  uniform  races.  They  are  captured  in  winter.  But  few  of 
the  fur-seal  are  taken,  either.  Some  of  them  come  into  the  bay  every  year  during  the 
months  of  October  and  November  and  are  captured.  They  have  no  "rookeries"  or 
lauding  places  on  this  island,  and  when  in  the  bay  seem  to  have  lost  their  reckoning 
while  on  their  way  from  St.  Paul  or  St.  George  to  no  one  knows  where.  The  well- 
known  imperial  fur  of  Russia,Hhe  sea-otter,  is  the  chief  ex^xirt  of  Unalaska,  and,  in  fact, 
of  all  the  Aleutian  islands.  These  animals  are  captured  during  the  summer  and  autumn. 
Hunting  parties  of  from  ten  to  forty  men  go  out  in  bidarkas  and  are  gone  from  three 
to  eight  weeks.  When  a  party  comes  up  with  an  otter,  if  he  is  not  asleep,  (when  he 
is  kiUed  at  ouce,)  they  dispose  of  their  forces  in  such  a  manner  as  to  keep  him  under 
water  as  much  as  possible.'  This  is  effected  by  throwing  darts  (or  spears)  at  him  every 
time  he  appears  on  the  surface.  These  darts  are  so  arranged  that  the  point  readily 
looHeus  from  the  staff,  but  is  still  fiist  to  it  by  a  long  strong  cord.  By  this  arrange- 
ment when  the  animal  is  struck  the  staff  acts  as  a  buoy  when  he  dives  and  much  em- 
barrasses his  movements];  when  at  last  he  is  so  worried  as  to  lie  x>a8sively  on  the  sur- 
face he  is  dispatched  by  a  stroke  on  the  hea<l  with  a  club.  I  know  of  one  man  of  a 
party  of  twenty  who  returned  from  a  three  weeks*  excursion  with  fifteen  skins,  for 
which  he  received  from  fifteen  to  fifty  dollars  coin  each.  He  was  one  of  their  most 
skillfol  hunters,  and  owing  to  the  opposition  in  trade  in  Ilionliouk  his  twenty-one  days' 
work  paid  extremely  well. 

FISHERIES. 

Hsh  of  many  kinds  are  abnndant,  the  most  important  of  which  are  the  cod  and  sal- 
mon, but  they  have  not  yet  become  an  article  of  commerce. 

The  Aleutes  have  only  been  accustomed  to  labor  under  the  direction  of  white  men, 
aud  80  far  the  whites  have  found  the  fur  trade  more  profitable  than  the  fisheries ;  but 
when  the  fur  trade  begins  to  be  overdone,  and  the  Aleutes  Americanized,  the  fisheries 
are  bound  to  be  developed,  and  to  rival,  if  not  suntass,  those  of  the  Atlantic  coast. 

''Salmon  are  the  commonest  of  common  food"  with  the  Aleutes.  At  one  draught  of 
the  United  States  revenue  cutter  Lincobi's  seine,  while  she  lay  in  the  harbor  last  June, 
two  thousand  five  hundred  salmon  and  herrings  were  taken.  The  herrings  of  this  place 
arc  pronounced  by  judges  to  be  of  a  superior  quality,  but  I  am  told  the  salmon  are 
iuft'rior  to  those  found  in  many  parts  of  the  Territory.  A  party  of  Americans  attempted 
the  cod  fishing  last  summer,  but  owing  to  a  lack  of  proper  appliances,  and  the  great 
distance  of  the  *'  banks  "  from  Iliouliouk,  they  abandoned  the  undertaking  when  they 
had  caught  about  two  tons.    The  fish  were  excellent. 

During  the  months  of  June,  July  and  August  whales  of  the  variety  known  as  the 
humpback  come  into  the  harbor  in  great  numbers.  Nine  were  killed  last  summer  by 
the  natives,  in  their  frail  bidarkas,  with  glass  pointed  lances.  These  points  are 
chipped  from  broken  bottles,  aud  the  lance  is  made  after  the  manner  of  the  ott«r  spear, 
though  somewhat  heavier  and  minus  the  cord.  They  pull  close  to  the  whale  and  throw 
the  hince  into  him  with  great  force,  near  his  vitals ;  the  point  quits  the  staff  as  soon 
as  it  strikes,  and  they  trust  to  the  action  of  the  whale's  muscles  to  drive  it  home. 
Oue  that  has  been  well  struck  will  (to  use  a  whaleman's  expression)  turn  flukes  in  two 
or  three  days.  Besides  those  killed  by  the  natives  five  more  were  taken  by  a  part  of 
the  crew  of  the  barque  Monticello,  as  she  lay  at  anchor  in  the  harbor,  without  a  prac- 
tical whaler  among  them.  I  understand  that  certain  parties  in  San  Francisco  intend 
to  put  up  try- works  near  Iliouliouk,  next  summer,  and  make  a  business  of  whale  fishing 
in  the  harbor.    The  entorpriso  will  be  a  paying  one. 

HARBOR  COMMERCE. 

Ilionliouk,  with  the  best  harbor  in  Alaska  Territory,  and  its  not  severe  climate,  lying 
ia  the  direct  route  from  San  Francisco  to  all  the  important  islands,  bays,  and  rivers  of 
the  north,  is  the  true  commercial  centre  of  the  Territory.  The  commodious  harbor, 
sheltered  on  all  sides  by  lofty  mountains,  affords  a  secure  anchorage  to  all  kinds  of 
shipping.  At  one  time  last  summer  eight  vessels  lay  at  anchor,  and  there  was  still 
room  for  twice  as  many  more.  More  custom  house  business  was  done  there  last  sum- 
mer than  all  the  rest  of  the  po^ts  of  the  Territory  together.  Every  sea  captain  whom 
I  met  there  wondered  that  Sitka,  which  is  one  hundred  and  ten  miles  out, of  the  line  of 
trade,  and  has  no  harbor  at  all,  should  be  preferred  before  Iliouliouk  as  the  port  of 
entry  for  the  new  collection  district. 

With  many  good  wishes  for  the  future  prosperity  of  Ilionliouk  and  its  inhabitants, 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully, 

L.  A.  LAGRANGE. 

Hon.  Vincent  Colyer, 

United  States  Special  Indian  CommiBaioner, 
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THE  ALEUTIAN  ISLANDS. 


Mr.  William  H.  Dall,  in  his  account  of  these  Aleutian  Islands,  Bays : 
^'  These  islands  are  merely  the  prolongation  of  the  Alaskan  range  of  moantain*. 
Many  of  them  contain  volcanic  peaks^  some  still  in  a  state  of  moderate  activity.  Slight 
shocks  of  earthquake  are  common,  but  many  years  have  elapsed  since  any  matihal 
damage  was  done  to  life  or  propei*ty  by  volcanic  action.  Most  of  the  islands  have  har 
boi*8,  many  of  them  safe  and  commo<lious.  The  soil  is  much  of  it  ricli,.cGn8istiu«r4>f 
Vegetable  mold  and  dar]c-colored  clays,  with  here  and  there  light  calcareous  loam. 
formed  by  the  decomposition  of  tertiary  strata  rich  in  fossils.  In  many  plac4*s  the 
growth  oi  sphagnum,  indicating  want  of  drainage,  prevails  over  the  pc*rennial  gruan:^ 
natural  to  tue  soil,  but  the  remedy  is  self-evident. 

''  On  some  places  the  soil  is  formed  of  decomposed  volcanic  products,  such  as  iksh  auil 
pumice.    Much  of  this  is  rich  and  productive. 

"  Climate. 

"  The  climate  of  the  islands  is  moist  and  warm.  The  greatest  cold  reconlwl  in  five  ytar> 
by  Father  Veniaminof  in  Unalaska  was  zero  of  Fahrenheit.  This  occurrwl  onlyoiur. 
The  greatest  height  of  the  mercury  was  seventy-seven  degrees  of  Fahrenheit.  Thr 
following  table  will  show  the  range  of  the  thermometer  and  the  relative  freqiifiut 
of  good  and  bad  weather : 

"  Thermometer, 


Year. 


1830 

1831 

IKia 

1833 

Average  fire  years 


7  a.  m.       1  p.  m. 


9  p.  m. 


£xtreme    Extreme 


beat 


cold. 


KADSr. 


35° 
36 
39 
38 


380 
40 
42 
41 


340 
34 

38 
36 


37 


40.5 


36 


77t 

64 

77 

76 


0 

■  t 

7 

3T 

7  1 

> 

5  ' 

:i 

77 


**  Weather y  average  of  seven  years. 


Daya  all  clear. 

Day8  half  clear,  half  clondy 

Days  all  clouody  or  foggy,* with 
or  without  suow,  rain,  or  hail. 


Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

1 

1 
Apr.  May  Jane 

July 

I 
Aug.  Sept.  Oct 

11 
HI 

9 
86 

3 
112 

4 
104 

2 
105 

6    0 
95  ^  118 

5 
106 

2 
107 

1 

lis  1 

95 

103 

102 

102 

104 

102  !  99 

1 

106  101   100 

Not,  Dtn .  TicJ 


ee  '  116      1J>  • 
119      »      \'^ 


"  These  observations  were  taken  in  Rionlionk  by  Rev.  Father  Innocentius  Veniamiin»f. 
now  or  lately  bishop  of  Kamschatka.  He  notices  that,  from  Octol>er  to  April,  the  v^- 
valent  winds  are  north  and  west ;  and  from  Anril  to  Octolier,  south  aiici  we^tt.  1  \r 
thermometer  is  lowest  in  January  and  March,  the  highest  in  July  and  August.  At  thi- 
point  it  may  not  be  superfluous  to  insert,  as  a  means  of  comparison,  a  few  statistic^  11. 
regard  to  a  very  similar  country,  which  has,  however,  been  under  cultivation  fi»r  t-t-'J- 
turies.  It  will  serve  to  show  what  human  industry  and  careful  application  of  exiM-H- 
ence  may  do  with  a  country  colder  and  more  barren  and  nearly  as  rainy  as  the  Aleutui: 
and  northern  Sitkan  districts  of  Alaska.  I  refer  to  the  highlands  of  Scotland,  and  t  J" 
Hebrides,  whose  *  Scotch  mists'  have  become  proverbial. 

**  Aiton  *  has  ascribed  the  more  rainy  and  cold  climate  of  Scotland  to  the  accuroub- 
tions  of  sphagnum  :  '  Thirty -two  and  a  half  ounces  of  dry  moss  soil  will  retain  ^itbfi : 
fluidity  eighteen  ounces  of  water:  while  thirty-nine  ounces  of  the  richest  pin'*' 
mold  will  only  retain  eighteen  and  a  half  ounces.  Moss  is  also  more  retentive  of  ('Wi- 
thal! any  other  soil.  Frost  is  often  found  to  continue  in  deep  mosses  (in  Seotlatid 
until  after  the  middle  of  summer.  Hence  the  efiect  of  mossy  accumulations  iu  rvu- 
dering  the  climate  colder.' 

"  Dr.  Graham,  of  Aberfoyle,  referring  to  the  western  district  of  Scotland,  says  i^* 
Ayrshire  is  very  moist  and  damp,  with  a  mild  and  temperate  climate. 

^^  Reufre>v«hire  is  visited  with  frequent  and  heavy  rains.  Dumbartonshire  ha«  thr 
same  character.    Argyleshire  is  considered  the  most  rainy  county  of  Scotland. 

**  *  The  vapors  of  the  ocean  are  attracted  by  its  lofty  mountains,  and  the  clouds  Ji* 
charge  themselves  in  torrents  on  the  valleys.'  t  *  The  winters  are  for  the  most  y^ 
mild  and  temperate,  but  the  summers  are  frequently  rainy  and  cold.  Tlie  climate  •>: 
the  Zetland  Isles  resembles  in  most  respects  that  of  the  Orkneys.  Though  the  *k}  * 
inclement  and  the  air  moist,  it  is  far  from  unhealthy.    The  rain* continues  not  onh  i«'f 


*Treati8e  on  reat-moas,  &c.     See  Edinburgh  Encyclopedia,  p^  73i, 
t  Edinburgh  Encyclopedia,  voL  xvi.  p.  739. 
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houre  bnt  for  days ;  nay,  even  for  weeks  if  the  wind  blow  from  the  west/  &c.    Substi- 
tute Alaska  for  Scotland,  and  the  description  would  be  equally  accurate. 

"  Mean  temperature  of  Inverness  * 


Year. 

Winter. 

Spring. 

Snmmer. 

Fall. 

mi 

47.83 
48.03 

39.50 
39.44 

44.93 
47.23 

55.34 
57.79 

49.90 

1888 

47.59 

"At  Dry  men,  in  Stirlingshire,  the  average  for  fourteen  years  was  two  hundred  and 
five  days,  more  or  less  rainy,  per  annrum ;  the  average  on  the  island  of  Unalaska  was 
ooe  hnndre<l  and  fifty  for  seven  years,  according  to  Veniaminof.  The  average  rain-fall 
in  Stirlingshire  was  about  forty-three  inches;  in  Unalaska,  was  forty-four  inches,  (ap- 
proximate.) 

**  Let  us  now  examine  the  productions  of  this  country,  so  nearly  agreeing  in  temper- 
ature and  rain-fall  with  what  we  know  of  the  Aleutian  district.  It  may  reasonably 
prove  an  approximate  index  to  what  time  may  bring  to  pass  in  our  new  Territory.! 

**  Agricultural  statistics  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotlandj  and  islands,  in  1854  and  1866. 


Occapanta. 


1855. 


Argjle, 

Arran , 

Caithness 

Inveme^a '. . , 

Orkney 

Zetland 

Ross  and  Cromarty 

Satherland 

Total 


1,630 
153 
504 
740 
262? 

395 
873 
141 


4,340 


Bushels  of  wheat 


1854. 


1855. 


Bushels  of  barley. 


1854. 


7,315 

4,373 

4,644 

47,573 

180 

220,179 
10,183 


294,447 


13,394 

4,688 

5,607 

37,814 

393 

233,018 

8,885 


56,795 
1,974 
9,549 

93,100 

5,737 

264,112 
51,936 


1855. 


46,813 

619 

7,i09 

64,957 

2,746 

204,417 
35,759 


Bushels  of  oats. 


1854. 


806,395 

49,139 

748, 215 

437,584 

238,728 

620,035 
93,637 


303, 799       483, 193 


362,726 


2, 993,  733 


1855. 


705,375 

42,154 

613,799 

363,176 

258,789 

493, 042 
80,136 


2, 557,  871 


ArjQ'le 

Arran 

Caithuefla  .• 

Inverueea 

ih-kne  V I 

ZeUAod j 

Ro*is  and  Cromarty 

Sutherland 

Total 


Bushels  of  rye. 


Bush,  of  heans 
and  peas. 


1854. 


1855. 


65,144  I 
7,086  ' 
98,924  I 
23.068 

108, 168  ' 


4,604 
1,065 


59,093 

4.655 

56,292 

32,206 

105,  .'>25 

6,167 
2,693 


308,059  .    256,631 


1854. 


1855. 


l.-i,  147 
4,403 


21,641 
3,525 


Cwt.  of  turnips. 


Cwt.  of  potatoes. 


1854. 


2,573 
342 

8,273 


5,237 


21,834 
114 


84,907 

6,497 

143,  416 

84,984 

39,230 

160, 145 
32,052 


1855. 


103,  444 

4,344 

120,787 

73,948 

42,536 

163,834 
29,767 


30,737  I  52,339 


551.231 


528,600 


1854. 


10.504 

671 

8,310 

6,519 

6,532 

17,281 
1,540 


51,357 


1855. 


26.412 
1,493 
5,931 

12,176 

6,261 

20,876 
1,633 


74,782 


Acres  of  Swedish 
turnips. 


1854. 


Ariryle 

Arran 

CaltbneiMi 

Invemenii 

Orkney  

Zetland 

JUms  anil  Cromarty 
Satherland 


28 
22 
28 
10 


23 


Total 


111 


1855. 


Acres  of  carrots. 


1854. 


33 

10 


17 
2 


15 


77 


24 


1 

4 
4 

1 
4 

2 


43] 


1855. 


17 
4 


2 
4 
1 
1 
4 


33 


Acres  of  cabbage. 


1854. 


1855. 


33 

7 

10 

35 

30 

6 

0 

3 


28 
5 
9 
26 
35 
7 
5 
2 


Acres  of  flax. 


1854. 


26 
12J 

7 

2 

1 


1855. 


15 


15 
3 
1 


1 
1 


123 


117 


49^ 


36 


*  L«at.   57^  30* — Kadiak  is  precisely  the  same. 

f  These  statistics  are  official,  from  the  Transactions  of  the  HighUnd  and  Agricultural  Society  of 
Scotland,  toL  xt,  1856. 
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Arpyle 

Arran 

Caithiiesa 

Invrmefts 

Orkney  

Zetland 

EoRs  and  Cromarty 
Sutherland 

Total 


Acres  of  graas  and  hay. 


1854. 

1855. 

36.151 

40,303 

3,002 

2,588 

19, 043 

18, 076 

15, 313 

14,226 

4.954 

8,297 

232 

535 

19,641 

30,491 

3,936 

4.446 

Horses. 


1855. 


Cows  and 
oxen. 


Sheep. 


Swine. 


1855. 


102,272  :        108,962 


8,512 

2,367 

801 

3,485 

2,437^ 

4,414 
914 


22,930 


60,378 
3,010 

14,659 

24,061 
8,128 
1,250 

16,190 
3,642 


131, 318 


1855. 


1855. 


814.039 
23,630 
60.447 

567,694 
10.  815  I 
5,  »*43  ' 

»»8.015  I 

200,553  I 


Jit) 
1.149 

i.or: 

I.  ST. 
4.  .ij  1 

:u0 


1, 973. 028 


Uiis 


"  It  will  be  noted  from  these  statistics  that  the  quantity  of  potatoes  and  also  the 
quantity  of  wheat  is  small,  when  compared  with  the  other  root  crops  or  cereals. 

**  The  small  Highland  cattle  are  well  known,  and,  like  the  small  Siberian  stork, 
admirably  suited  to  snch  a  climate  and  country.  They  produce  tender,  well-flavonHl 
beef,  and  extremely  rich  cream  and  butter. 

^*  The  climate  of  Scotland  furnishes  a  verj'  complete  parallel  with  that  of  the  A1t>a- 
tian  district  of  Alaska.  The  eastern  coast,  defended  from  the  vapors  of  the  Atlantic 
currents  by  its  sheltering  mountains,  is  much  drier,  and  the  extremes  of  teiuperatun* 
are  greater  than  on  the  western  coast  and  the  islands,  resembling  the  eastern  part  of 
Cook's  Inlet  in  this  respect,  and  the  interior  of  Alaska  generally. 

*^  Veuiamiuof  states  that  in  UnUlaska  the  greatest  number  of  perfectly  clear  da^iii  an* 
in  January,  February,  and  June,  and  usually  follow  a  northerly  wind.  The  baromt*t4*r 
ranges  from  27.415  inches  to  29.437  inches,  and,  on  the  average,  is  highest  in  December 
and  lowest  in  July ;  rising  with  a  north  and  falling  with  a  south  wind. 

INHABITA>^T6. 

"  The  inhabitants  of  these  islands  are  the  Aleutes ;  •  true  Esquimaux  by  descent  bot 
altered  by  an  insular  life,  isolateil  from  other  tribes,  and  changed  by  long  contact  with 
the  Russians.  They  all  nominally  belong  to  the  Gi'eek  Catholic  faith,  and  practit-p 
the  rites  of  that  religion.  Many  cau  read  and  write  the  ecclesiastical  or  old  SlaTonic 
characters,  which  they  have  been  taught  by  the  priests. 

^'  They  are  faithful,  docile,  enduring,  hardy,  but  lazy,  phlegmatic,  and  great  dmok- 
anls.  They  make  good  sailors  but  poor  farmers,  and  chiefly  occupy  themseive«  in  hoot- 
ing and  fishing.  There  are,  perhaps,  in  all,  fifteen  hundred  of  them,  male  and  female : 
and  it  can  be  said,  to  their  credit,  that  for  honesty  they  far  surpass  the  migority  uf 
civilized  communities. 


VEGETATION. 

"  There  is  no  timber  of  any  kind  larger  than  a  shrub  on  these  islands,  bat  thf  rr 
does  not  appear  to  be  any  good  reason  why  trees,  if  properly  planted  and  drained, 
should  not  flourish.  A  few  spruces  were,  in  1805,  transplanted  from  Sitka,  or  Kadiak. 
to  Unalaska.  They  lived,  but  were  not  care«l  for,  or  the  situation  was  un&vonblr, 
as  they  have  increased  very  little  in  size  since  that  time,  according  to  Chami»^ 
The  grasses  in  this  climate,  warmer  than  that  of  the  Youkon  territory  and  drier  thnn 
the  Sitkan  district,  attain  an  unwonted  luxuriance.  For  example,  Unalaska,*  in  the 
vicinity  of  Captains'  Harbor,  abounds  in  grasses,  with  a  climate  bett«r  ailapted  for 
haying  than  that  of  the  coast  of  Oregon.  The  cattle  were  remarkably  fat,  and  the 
beef  very  tender  and  delicate  j  rarely  surpassed  by  any  well-fe<l  stock.  Milk  was* 
abundant.  The  good  and  available  arable  land  lies  chiefly  near  the  coast,  formed  I>t 
the  meeting  and  mingling  of  the  detritus  from  mountain  and  valley  with  the  sea  saiMl. 
which  formed  a  remarkably  rich  and  genial  soil,  well  suited  for  garden  and  root  crop 
culture.  It  occurs  to  us  that  many  choice  sunny  hillsides  here  would  produce  r»«w 
crops  under  the  thrifty  hand  of  enterprise.  They  are  already  cleared  lor  the  plow. 
Where  grainlike  grasses  ^row  and  mature  well,  it  seems  fair  to  infer  that  oats  ao<i 
barley  w^ould  thrive,  provided  they  were  fall-sown,  like  the  native  grasses.  This  i* 
abundantly  verified  by  reference  to  the  collections.  Several  of  these  grasses  haA 
already  (September)  matured  and  cast  their  seed  before  we  arrived,  showing  sufficient 
length  of  season.  Indeed  no  grain  will  yield  more  than  half  a  crop  of  poor  qnahty. 
(on  the  Pacific  slope,)  when  spring-sown,  whether  north  or  south. 

*  See  report  of  Dr.  A.  Kellogf;  on  the  Botany  of  Alanka,  H.  Sx.  Doo.  177,  40th  CoDgrrsa, 
sioB,  page  318. 
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"The  BnssiaDS  affinn,  with  conftrniatioQ  by  later  visitors,  that  potatoes  are  culti- 
vated in  almost  every  Aleutian  village ;  and  Venianiinof  states  that  at  the  village  in 
Isunotsky  Strait,  they  have  raised  them  and  preserved  the  seed  for  phiutiug,  since  the 
beginning  of  this  century;  the  inhabitants  ot  this  village  by  so  doing  having  escaped 
the  eifects  of  several  severe  famines,  which  visittMl  their  less  provident  and  industrious 
neighbors. 

"Wild  peas  grow  in  great  luxuriance  near  Unalaska  Bay,  and,  according  to  Mr, 
Davidson,  might  be  advantageously  cultivati?d.  This  species,  tin;  Lathyrm  maritimus  of 
botanists,  grows  and  flourishes  as  far  north  tvs  latitude  64^ .  The  productions  of  all  the 
islands  to  the  westwanl  rcvscmble  those  of  Unalaska. 

"  In  September,  stiys  Dr.  Kellogg,  the  turnips  hero  were  large  and  of  excellent  quality ; 
carrots,  parsnips,  and  cabbages  lacked  carefnl  attention,  but  were  good.  Wild  parsnips 
are  abundant  and  edible  tlirouch  all  these  islands. 

"  From  the  repoi-ts  of  Dr.  Kellogg  and  others  there  appears  to  be  no  doubt  that  cattle 
can  be  a<lvantageously  kept  in  the  Aleutian  district,  providing  ctmipetent  farmers  will 
take  the  matter  in  hand.  Hogs  were  placed  on  one  of  the  iMlands  near  Chamobour 
Reef  in  1825,  and  fattened  on  tne  wild  parsnips  and  other  native  plants,  multiplying 
rapidly.    They  were  afterwards  destroyed." 


Appendix  R. 
Report  of  a  hoard  of  officers  held  at  Sitkaf  Alaskay  by  virtue  of  the  foUomtig  order,  Hz : 

COURT-MARTIAL  TRIAL  OF  JAMKS  C.  PARKER   FOR  THE  MURDER  OF  A  CHILKAHT  INDIAN. 

"  Special  Order  No.  22. 

"  Headquarters  Department  of  Alaska, 

'' Sitka,  Alaska  Territory,  April  1,  1869. 

"  A  board  of  officers,  to  consist  of,  first.  Brevet  Lieutenant  Colonel  G.  H.  Weeks,  cap- 
tain and  assistant  quartermaster  United  States  Army ;  second.  Brevet  Major  W.  H. 
Bell,  captain  and  commissary  of  subsistence  United  States  Army ;  third.  Captain  G. 
H.  A.  Dimpfel,  storekeeper  United  States  Army,  will  assemble  at  the  post  of  Sitkci  at 
11  o'clock  a.  m.  to-morrow,  the  2d  instant,  or  as  soon  thereafter  :us  practicable,  for  the 
purpose  of  investigating  the  circumstances  attending  the  shooting  ot  a  Chilkaht  Indian 
at  that  post  on  or  about  the  17th  day  of  March  last. 

"  The  board  will  determine,  if  possible,  the  parties  doing  the  shooting,  all  the  cir- 
cnmstancea  which  led  to  the  same,  and  whether  or  not  the  act  was  justifiable. 

"  The  board  will  examine  all  the  witnesses  under  oath,  and  make  a  full  re[>ort  in  wri- 
ting to  these  headquarters. 

**  By  command  of  Brevet  Mi\jor  General  Davis : 

"  SAMUEL  B.  McINTIRE, 
**  lat  lAeut  Second  Artillery  and  Brevet  Captain  U.  S.  A.,  A.  A.  A,  G" 

Sitka,  Alaska  Territory, 

April  2,  1869. 

The  board  met  pursuant  to  the  above  order.  Present :  first,  Brevet  Lieutenant  Col- 
onel G.  H.  Weeks,  captain  and  assistant  quartermaster  United  States  Army  ;  second, 
Brevet  Migor  W.  H.  BeU,  captain  and  commissary  of  subsistaiice  United  States  Army  ; 
third.  Captain  G.  H.  A.  Dimpfel,  military  storekeeper  United  States  Army. 

Brevet  Lieutenant  Colonel  W.  H.  Dexxison,  commanding  post,  called,  who  having 
heard  the  order  convening  the  board  read,  was  dulj^  sworn. 

By  the  board : 

Question.  St«te  your  name,  rank,  and  station. — Answer.  William  H.  Dennison,  brevet 
lieutenant  colonel  United  States  Army,  commanding  post  of  Sitka,  Alaska. 

Q.  Please  state  whether  you  know  anything  of  the  circumstances  connected  with 
the  shooting  of  a  Chilkaht  Indian  at  the  xiost  of  Sitka  on  or  about  the  17th  day  of  March, 
1B69.— A.  I  do. 

Q.  Please  state  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case  so  far  as  you  know. — A.  Between 
two  and  three  weeks  ago,  in  the  day,  an  Indian  was  shot  at  this  post.  I  was  in  the 
sutler's  store  at  about  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Mr.  Parker,  who  is  employed  in 
the  store,  came  in  very  much  excited,  and  asked  Mr.  Southan  where  his  rifle  was.  Mr. 
Southan  asked  Mr.  Parker  to  the  purport  as  to  whether  he  had  seen  the  Indian.  Mr. 
Parker  replied  that  ho  bad.  While  Mr.  Parker  was  looking  around  for  the  rifle  and 
changing  his  shoes,  Mr.  Southan  told  him  two  or  three  times  not  to  take  the  riiie. 
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Some  one  else  sittinp;  l>y  the  stove  told  Mr.  Parker  to  take  the  iiistol  instead  of  the  ritlf . 
Mr.  Parker  said  the  pistol  was  not  sure  enough ;  "lam  goinfj  to  take  the  rifle  to  brins: 
the  Indian  back."  Hi;  took  the  Henry  rifle,  went  out  of  the  front  door,  and  walkt-il  up 
toward  the  Indian  market-house,  and  came  back  in  about  ten  minutes.  Mr.  Soiitliun 
asked  him  if  ho  had  gotten  the  Indian.  Mr.  Parker  replied  that  "that  was  a  very  h:ml 
question  to  ask  a  man."  Sitka  Jack  told  me  during  that  afternoon  that  it  was  a  Chil- 
kaht  that  was  shot. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  the  report  of  the  rifle? — A.  I  did  not  hear  the  report  of  the  riile 
during  the  time  of  Mr.  Parker's  departure  from  the  sutler's  store. 

Q,  Did  you  uudctertand,  from  the  tpnor  of  Mr.  Parker's  remarks  and  his  manner  in 
the  store,*  that  he  intended  killing  the  Indian,  or  that  he  merely  wisheil  to  use  tht- 
Henry  rifle  to  intimidate  the  Indian  with,  so  as  to  cause  him  to  come  back  with  him  ?— 
A.  From  Mr.  Parker's  actions  and  language  I  was  under  the  impression  that  he  woiil('i 
shoot  the  Indian  if  he  got  an  opportunity. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  was  the  original  cause  of  Mr.  Parker's  excitement  and  a]»pa- 
reut  animosity  against  the  Indian,  which  it  has  been  said  he  wiis  afler  with  the  Hfiiry 
rifle  ? — A.  The  cause,  as  I  understood  it  at  the  time,  was  the  fact  that  the  Indian  hav- 
ing broken  a  glass  in  the  showcase  at  the  sutler's  store. 

Q.  Did  you  leave  the  stores  between  the  time  Mr.  Parker  left  the  store  with  the  Heury 
rifle  and  the  time  he  came  back  and  made  the  reply  to  Mr.  Southan's  question  as  t«) 
whether  he  (Mr.  Parker)  had  got  the  Indian  or  not  f — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  store  when  the  glass  was  broken  in  the  showcase  f — ^A.  I  \v:ls 
not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  any  one  but  Mr.  Parker  was  after  the  Indian  who  has  l»ef u 
reported  to  have  been  shot  f — A.  None  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Did  you  as  commanding  officer  takd  action  in  this  case ;  if  any,  what  f — A.  I  t<K>k 
none  more  than  to  investigate  and  satisfy  myself  that  no  soldier  of  my  command  was 
engaged  in  the  shooting. 

Q.  Was  the  case  ever  reported  officially  to  yon  ;  if  so,  at  what  time  f — A.  The  ca«r 
was  never  reported  to  me  officially. 

Mr.  SouniAN  was  called,  who  having  heard  the  order  convening  the  court  read,  was 
duly  sworn. 

Question.  State  yourname,  occupation,  and  residence. — Answer.  T.  K.  Southan,  mer- 
chant, Sitka,  Alaska. 

Q.  Please  state  whether  yon  know  anything  of  the  circumstances  connected  with 
the  shooting  of  a  Chilkaht  Indian  at  the  post  of  Sitka  on  or  about  the  17  th  of  Man  lu 
1^69. — A.  I  do  not*;  I  know  nothing  whatever  altout  it. 

Q.  Please  state  if  any  damage  was  done  at  your  store,  on  or  about  March  17,  by  an 
Indian  or  Indians ;  what  such  damage  was,  if  any,  and  the  amount  of  the  same. — A. 
About  that  time  I  was  absent  from  the  store,  and  on  coming  in  was  told  that  an  Indian 
in  attempting  to  steal  had  broken  a  showcase ;  the  actual  damage  to  the  8hovra.<^ 
was  trifling. 

Q.  Was  any  action  taken  by  you  or  any  of  your  employes  with  a  view  to  pnnlshment 
of  the  Indian  who  did  this  damage  t — ^A.  None  by  myself  nor  nonfe  by  my  employ t^, 
with  a  view  to  punisliment,  that  1  am  aware  of. 

Q.  Is  there  a  man  in  ygur  employ  by  the  name  of  Parker  t — A.  Then*,  is. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Parker  ask  you  for  your  Henry  rifle  at  any  time  during  the  day  on  the 
17th  of  March  last,  for  the  purpose  of  going  after  an  Indian  with  it  T — A.  He  did. 

Q.  What  Indian  did  he  say  this  was  f — ^A.  He  said  he  was  in  pursuit  of  the  Indian 
who  had  broken  the  showcase. 

Q.  Did  he,  as  you  understoo<l  it,  take  the  rifle  with  him  for  the  purpose  of  punishiu^ 
the  Indian  when  he  found  him,  or  in  order  to  force  him  by  intimidation  to  come  bski^ 
with  him  ? — A.  I  understood  him  to  take  the  rifle  for  8t4f-prot4?ctiou  in  making  the 
arrest,  as  he  would  probablv  bo  compelled  to  go  to  the  village  to  make  the  arrest. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Parker  take  the  responsibility  of  making  the  arrest  himself,  or  bad  bf 
instructions  to  do  so. — A.  He  took  the  responsibility  himself. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  Mr.  Parker  shot  the  Indian  referred  to? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Were  you  out  of  the  store  from  the  time  you  say  you  came  in  and  wenr  toW 
al>out  the  showcase,  until  Mr.  Parker  came  back  to  the  store  after  going  away  witli 
the  Henry  rifle  ? — A.  I  was  not. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Parker  tell  you  after  he  came  back,  that  he  had  shot  the  Indian  that  he 
was  after  ? — A.  He  did  not. 

Q.  If  it  was  deemed  proper  to  arrest  this  Indian,  why  was  not  the  military  aathority 
called  upon  to  make  the  arrest  f — A.  I  cannot  answer  the  question.    I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  who  were  in  the  store  at  the  time  Mr.  Parker  came  after  tb^ 
rifle  ? — ^A.  Colonel  Deunison,  and,  I  think,  Charles  Kiukead. 

The  board  adjourned  at  quarter  past  twelve  o'clock  p.  m.,  to  meet  again  at  eleven 
o'clock  a.  m.  to-morrow,  the  3d  instant. 
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Sitka,  Alaska  Territory, 

April  3,  1869—11  o^clock  a.  m. 

Tlie  board  met  pursuant  to  adjournment.  Present :  First,  Brevet  Lieutenant  Colonel 
G.  H.  Weeks,  captain  and  assistant  quartermaster  United  States  Army ;  second,  BreTct 
Major  W.  H.  Bell,  captain  and  commissary  subsisttnice  United  States  Army ;  third, 
Captain  G.  H.  A.  Dimpfel,  military  storekeeper  United  States  Army. 

The  proceedings  of  yesterday  hayinc  been  read,  Priyate  John  McKknzie,  Company 
F.  Xiuth  Infantry,  called,  and  having  heard  the  order  convening  the  board  read,  was 
duly  8wom.  •• 

Question.  State  your  name,  residence,  and  occupation. — ^Answer.  John  McKenzie, 
Company  F,  Ninth  United  States  Infantry,  Sitka,  Alaska. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  shootiug  of  a 
Chi Ikaht  Indian  on  or  about  the  17th  of  March,  1869  f — ^A.  I  don't  know  anything  more 
than  I  saw  a  man  chasing  an  Indian  with  a  gun. 

Q.  State  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case  so  far  as  you  know. — A.  I  saw  a  man  about 
half  a  month  ago,  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon — James  C.  Parker.  I  saw  him 
chiuse  the  Indian,  and  heard  him  singing  out  to  the  sentinel  to  stop  him,  and  saw  him 
come  back  and  go  up  stairs,  take  his  rine  and  go  out ;  where  to  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Which  direction  did  Mr.  Parker  take  when  you  saw  him  go  away  with  his  rifle  ? — 
A.  Back  towards  the  garden. 

Q.  Was  any  one  with  Parker  at  this  time  t — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  WTiere  did  you  next  see  Parker,  and  what  were  you  about  in  the  mean  time  f — A. 
[  Maw  him  about  twenty  minutes  afterward  laying  the  foundation  of  a  kitchen  at  the 
time. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  shot  fired  after  you  saw  Mr.  Parker  go  out  with  his  rifle ;  and  if 
i<>.  in  what  direction  f — A.  I  heard  a  shot  fired ;  I  thought  it  was  outside  the  stockade 
lore. 

Q,  After  hearing  the  shot,  did  you  st^e  Mr,  Parker  returning  to  the  store,  and  did  you 
jt-ar  him  make  any  remarks? — A.  I  saw  him  return  to  the  store ;  I  heard  him  make  no 
e  marks. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Parker  return  to  the  store  from  the  direction  from  which  the  rifle  was 
ir«Ml.  and  from  what  you  could  judge  of  the  distance  from  you  to  where  the  rifle  was 
iri*<U  did  sufficient  time  elapse  for  Mr.  Parker  to  come  from  there  to  the  store  ? — A. 
I'l's,  I  should  Judge  so. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  expression  of  opinion  from  any  one  as  to  who  shot  the  Indian ; 
.ud  if  so,  state  who  told  yon  of  it  f — A.  I  first  heard  that  a  soldier,  and  then  heard  that 
.  (J.  Parker  shot  the  Indian,  but  can't  tell  who. 

Q.  Have  your  heard  of  any  one  who  saw  the  shot  fired  that  killed  the  Indian? — ^A.  I 
lave  not. 

» 
Private  John  Ferriter,  Battery  H,  Second  Artillery,  called,  who  having  heard  the 

nlcr  convening  the  board  read,  was  duly  sworn. 

(^iiesticm.  State  your  name,  rank,  and  station. — Answer.  John  Ferriter,  Battery  H, 
<>oc)nd  United  States  Artillery,  Sitka,  Alaska. 

Q.  State  whether  you  know  anything  of  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  shoot- 
i)r  of  a  Chilkaht  Indian  at  the  post  of  Sitka  on  or  about  the  17th  of  March,  1869 ;  and  if 
».  what  are  iheyf — A.  I  was  sentinel  on  post  over  the  magazine  at  about  four  o'clock 
I  the  afternoon  of  the  17th  of  March  last.  While  I  was  walking  my  post  an  Indian 
I  n  past  me  toward  the  stockade,  and  Mr.  Parker,  an  employ^  of  the  post  trader  of  the 
o>t  of  Sitka,  who  was  running  after  the  Indian,  called  to  me  to  stop  the  Indian.  I  called 
» t  \u'  Indian  to  stop,  but  he  ran  on,  when  Mr.  Parker  said  let  him  go.   He  then  went  back 


!«•  cull  out  after  the  shots.  I  could  not  see  from  my  post  to  where  the  shots  appeared 
»  Ik»  iired. 

AiiKL  G.  Tripp  called,  who  ha>dng  heard  the  order  convening  the  board  read,  was 
Illy  Hwom. 

Qu*'8tion.  State  your  name,  occupation,  and  residence. — Answer.  Abel  G.  Triiip,  car- 
-nter,  Sitka,  Alaska. 

Q.  State  whether  you  know  anything  of  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  shoot- 
X  of  a  Chilkaht  Indian  at  the  post  of  Sitka  on  or  about  the  17th  of  March,  1869 ;  and  if 
*,  what  are  they  f— A.  On  or  about  the  17th  of  March  I  was  in  the  sutler's  store  ;  was 
lown  the  showcjise,  and  was  told  an  Indian  had  just  broken  it  and  run  out.  I  went 
It,  and  on  returning  toward  the  store,  a  few  minutes  after,  I  saw  Mr.  Parker  going  oft* 
»ward  the  Indian  market  at  a  quick  gait  ^th  a  gim  on  his  shoulder.    Circumstances 
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led  me  to  think  that  he  wha  after  the  Indian.  I  was  anxious  to  see  what  the  resnU 
would  be,  and  went  into  the  store  to  learn,  about  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  afterward.  I 
asked  him,  "  Jim,  did  you  find  him  f  He  said  **  yes."  Said  I,  **  Why  didn^t  yonbriBj^him 
in  f  ^  He  replie<l  "  he  never  did  brins  one  in."  I  asked  him,  "  What  did  you  do  f"  He 
said,  "  I  gave  him  a  damned  good  kicking."    That  is  all  I  know  about  the  matter. 

A  Chilkaht  Indian,  Katwouseek,  the  brother  of  the  Indian  killed  on  or  about  the  17th 
of  March,  1869,  being  called  made  the  following  statement : 

I  heanl  shots  ficod  and  went  into  the  sutler's  store  to  find  my  brother,  who  I  sup- 
posed might  be  tnere,  as  I  wanted  to  purchase  something ;  not  finding  him  there,  I 
went  to  the  Indian  village,  where  I  found  my  brother  lying  in  one  of  the  Indian 
houses,  shot.  He  asked  whether  I  had  met  a  man  with  a  red  beard,  and  carrying  a 
rifle  f  I  said  I  had.  I  met  him  near  the  store  coming  in  with  a  rifle  on  his  shoulifer, 
sweating  very  much  and  blowing  as  if  he  had  been  running  or  had  been  exerting  himself 
very  much.  He  said,  that  is  the  man  who  shot  me.  This  man  I  recognized  to  be  the  man 
who  is  in  the  sutler's  store,  Mr.  Parker.  I  never  went  to  the  place  where  my  brother 
was  shot,  as  there  is  a  soldier  on  guard  within  plain  sight,  who  I  was  afraid  might 
shoot  me.  My  brother  said  that  the  shots  were  fired  at  him  in  rearof  the  Greek  chinch 
on  the  hill  near  the  stockade,  and  that  he  had  come  there  after  having  been  pursoed 
by  Mr.  Parker,  before  he  had  any  gun,  to  rest,  and  as  he  was  sitting  on  some  boards 
resting,  Mr.  Parker  came  around  the  end  of  the  church ;  that  he  started  to  run  and  wis 
shot  while  again  attempting  to  escape,  and  was  struck  at  the  first  fire,  the  two  other 
shots  missing.  No  Indians  know  more  than  this,  but  all  of  the  Indians  in  the  village 
know  as  much ;  as  mv  brother  told  them  all  about  it  after  he  was  shot-.  I  did  not  »ee 
the  shot  fired  nor  do  I  know  of  any  one  who  did. 

KATEK8ATIN,  another  Indian,  corroborat-ed  the  statement  of  Katwouseek. 

Dr.  A.  H.  HoFF,  United  States  Army,  called,  who  having  heard  the  order  oonveoing 
the  boanl  read,  was  duly  sworn. 

Question.  State  your  name,  rank,  and  station. — Answer.  Alexander  H.  Hoff,  captain 
and  assistant  surgeon  United  States  Army,  Sitka,  Alaska  Territory. 

Q.  Was  there  a  Chilkaht  Indian  brought  to  your  hospital  (hospital  of  the  post  of  Sitka) 
wounded  by  gunshot  some  time  in  the  month  of  March  last  f — ^A.  There  was ;  said  to  be 
a  Chilkaht. 

Q.  State  as  nearly  as  you  can  the  date  of  said  admission  of  Indian. — A.  About  the 
18th  of  the  month ;  by  reference  I  can  give  yon  the  exact  date. 

Q.  Was  this  the  only  Indian  sufienng  from  gunshot  wound  admitted  into  the  bos;a- 
tal  after  the  17th  day  of  March  last  up  to  the  present  time  t — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  this  Indian  express  to  you,  tnrough  any  interpreter,  how  he  was  wounded  ?— 
A.  He  did  not. 

Q.  What  became  of  the  wounded  Indian  T — ^A.  He  died  on  the  29th  of  March. 

Q.  Did  he  die  from  the  effects  of  the  gunshot  wound  T — ^A.  He  did. 

Question.  Do  you  know  if  this  was  the  Indian  said  to  have  been  shot  at  this  post  oo 
or  about  March  17th  ? — A.  Yes ;  I  heard  an  Indian  had  been  shot  at  this  time  and  snp- 
posed  this  to  be  the  one. 

Private  Alonzo  Ramsey,  battery  H,  Second  Artillery,  called,  who,  having  heard  the 
order  convening  the  board  read,  was  duly  sworn. 

Question.  State  your  name,  rank,  and  station. — ^Answer.  Alonzo  Ramsey,  batteiy  H, 
Second  Artillery,  Sitka,  Alaska. 

Q.  State  whether  you  know  any  of  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  shoot- 
ing of  a  Chilkaht  Indian  at  the  post  of  Sitka,  on  or  about  the  17th  of  March,  Ic^: 
and  if  so,  what  are  they  f — ^A.  Same  day  the  Indian  was  shot,  I  saw  the  Indian  mnniog 
through  the  garden  out  toward  the  magazine.  Parker  was  running:  after  him.  or 
appeared  to  be ;  he  hallooed  to  the  sentinel  at  that  post  to  stop  him.  The  sentinel  did 
not  stop  him,  and  Parker  came  back  to  the  sutler's  store.  The  next  I  saw  of  P»rk«r 
he  was  going  into  the  sutler's  store ;  the  last  I  saw  Parker  was  outride  the  stockade. 
About  fifteen  minuter  after  he  started  off  from  there  toward  the  lake ;  he  disappeared 
behind  the  hill  going  in  that  direction ;  a  few  minutes  afterward  I  heard  three  shots 
tired  and  saw  the  smoke. 

Q.  What  called  your  attention  to  Mr.  Parker  outside  of  the  stockade  T— A-  I  happened 
to  be  looking  over  that  way. 

Q.  Where  were  you  standing  when  vou  lost  sight  of  Parker  and  heard  the  shots?— 
A.  I  was  standing  just  outside  of  the  /ence^  inside  of  Mmor  BelVs  kitchen. 

Q.  Was  the  smoke  that  you  saw  to  the  right  or  left  of  the  church  f — A.  To  the  rigit 
of  the  church. 

Q.  Did  you  suppose  from  the  direction  of  the  smoke  that  Parker  had  discharged !»» 
litte  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Did  yoa  see  Parker  ooming  back  to  the  poet  trader's  after  yon  heard  the  shots 
relVrredtof — ^A.  No,  sir. 

The  board  adjourned  at  a  quarter  past  four  o'clock  p.  m.,  to  meet  again  on  Monday 
the  5th  instant,  at  half  past  ten  o'clock  a.  m. 

Sitka,  Alaska  Territory. 

April  5,  186^—10.30  oNclock  a.  m. 

Tho  board  met  pnrsnant  to  acyonrnment.  Present :  1st.  Brevet  Lieutenant  Colonel 
G.  H.  Weeks,  captain  and  assistant  quartermaster  Unit«<i  States  Army ;  2d.  Brevet 
Major  W.  H.  Bell,  captain  and  coramissarv  subsistence  United  States  Army ;  3d.  Captain 
(f.  H.  A.  Dimpfel,  military  storekeeper  United  States  Army. 

Tho  proceedings  of  Saturday,  April  3,  1869,  having  been  read,  Mr.  Charles  Kinkead 
called,  who  having  heard  the  order  convening  the  board  read,  was  duly  sworn : 

Question.  State  vour  name,  occupation,  and  residence. — ^Answer.  C.  A.  Kinkead,  mer- 
chant, Sitka,  Alaaka. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  there  was  a  showcase  broken  by  an  Indian  in  the  sutler's 
store  of  the  post  of  Sitka  on  or  about  the  17th  day  of  March  last  f — A.  I  do. 


_  inserted 

glass,  and  it  must  have  taken  some  time  to  worlTat  it  and  break 
It. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  if  it  was  done  by  the  Indian  who  was  afterward  shot  on  the  same 
day  f— A.  No ;  I  can't  tell  you  that. 
The  investigation  here  closed. 

Aft-er  a  careful  examination  of  the  witnesses  who  have  been  called  before  the  board, 
tiu»  boanl  has  not  been  able  to  determine,  further  than  through  the  inferences  of  cir- 
Miuwtantial  evidence,  who  shot  the  Chilkaht  Indian  referred  to  in  Special  Order  No.  22, 
Hemlqnarters  Department  of  Alaska,  April  1, 1869. 

Tliis  circumstantial  evidence  points  to  an  employ^  of  the  post  trader,  Mr.  Parker,  as 
Die  ]H*rson  who  did  the  shooting ;  the  breaking  of  a  showcase  for  the  purpose  of  stealing 
iteiug,  as  far  aa  the  boartl  can  detemme,  the  circumstance  which  led  to  the  shooting, 
Old  the  board  is  of  the  opinion  that  if  there  were  no  more  reasons  for  shooting  than 
hujie  brought  out  in  evidence,  that  the  act  was  not  justifiable. 

GEO.  H.  WEEKS, 
Bvt.  Lieut  Col.  and  Ass't  Quartermaster  U,  S.  A, 

W.  H.  BELL, 

Bvt  Mai  and  C.  S.  U,  S,  A, 
GEO.  H.  A.  DIMPFEL, 
Captain  and  M.  S,  K,  U.  S,  A. 

There  being  no  further  business  before  it,  the  board  adjourned  sine  die, 

GEO.  H.  WEEKS, 
Bvt.  Lieut,  Col,  and  Ass't  Quartermaster  TJ.  S,  A, 

W.  H.  BELL, 

Bvt  Maj.  and  C.  8,  U,  S,  A, 
O.  H.  A.  DIMPFEL, 

Captain  and  M,  S,  K, 


Appendix  8. 
l^nbeuability  of  tite  charts  of  the  seas  of  alaska. 

Ox  BOARD  THE  StEAMER  NeWBERN, 

Merry  Island,  Alaska  Territory, 

November  1,  1869. 

Sir  :  I  find  you  usin^  chart-s  of  three  different  nationalities  for  your  guidance  on  the 

*iMt  of  Alaska :  American,  English,  and  Russian. 

Which  of  tneso  three  is  the  most  reliable  f    Answer.  The  English,  though  these  are 

ken  froiu  Vancouver's  survey  and  from  the  Russian  charts. 

I  have  an  American  chart  issued  from  the  Ilydrographic  Office  of  Washington,  called 

««*t  No.  2,  published  in  1868,  purporting  to  be  " from  the  most  recent  British  and 

fuerican  surveys,"  but  I  find  it  to  be  incorrect,  as  for  example:  in  latitude  59^  26',    . 

ri^tude  146^  05'  west,  there  is  an  island  named  **  Middleton"  on  the  English  Admiralty 

art  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  published  in  1853,  and  on  tho  Rnssian  chart,  published  in 

47,  which  is  wholly  omitted  on  the  American  chart ;  the  island  is  about  ten  milea 

iig  and  five  miles  wide,  and  lay  directly  in  our  course  from  an  anchorage  south  of  i 

I  Ml  t  ague  Island  to  Cape  Edgecombe,  Sitka  Harbor.    On  my  recent  voyage  if  I  had 
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had  the  corresponding  sheet,  with  Sitka  on  it,  I  should  have  used  the  American  chart, 
thinking  it  was  imhlished  officially  by  my  government  in  1H<)H  it  was  to  he  relied  on. 
If  I  had  done  so  I  should  have  lost  the  vessel,  as  the  island  lays  low  and  the  nii;ht 
was  dark. 

Queston.  Are  the  Russian  or  English  charts  sufficiently  accurate  for  safe  navigation 
in  these  seas  ?  Answer.  They  are  not  as  accurate  as  other  charts  on  well-8urvt*>  tsl 
coasts.  With  caution  they  can  be  used  successfully.  The  English  chartu  are  chiedj 
taken  from  Vancouver's  survey  in  1792,  corrected  from  the  Russuiu  charts. 

W.  FREEMAN,  Jr.. 
Commanding  V,  S.  QHurtemuuier  Steamer  Xetcbern, 
W.  Freeman,  Jr., 

Captain  U,  S,  Quartermaster  Steamer  Newhern. 


Appendix  T. 
tiie  resources  of  alaska. 

The  Hon.  William  S.  Dodge,  ex-mayor  of  Sitka,  said  in  a  recent  speech  deliverwl  by 
him  at  that  place :  It  is  a  needless  task  to  detail  or  expatiate  on  the  resources  of  Ahiska, 
either-  in  its  minerals,  fisheries,  furs,  or  timber.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  h  Iii»Ih 
Territory  is  one  vast  forest  of  yellow  cedar,  pine,  hemlock,  and  spruce,  the  great«>t 
p<»rtion  of  largest  growth,  and  almost  every>vliere  accessible  for  commercial  pnrp«»s»H». 
The  fur  trade  alone  hiis  been  for  more  than  half  a  century  a  prolific  source  of  wealth 
to  the  Russian-American  Company,  and  its  importance  is  now  more  than  ever  manif«^t 
when  we  remember  the  fact  tnat  upwanl  of  fifty  vessels  have  been  engaged  in  it  f  he 
present  year.  And  it  is  still  more  manifest  when  we  recall  the  excitement  which  ha.'* 
agitated  the  people  of  San  Francisco,  through  its  board  of  trade,  and  CougreMK,  in  am- 
tentions  which  have  arisen  out  of  the  protective  legislation  to  be  given  the  for-^i-al 
interests  on  the  islands  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  George.  The  commerce  in  this  source  of 
revenue  alone  is  estimated  from  two  hundred  to  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year. 

The  fisheries  are  immense.  Nowhere  on  the  face  of  the  globe  arc  they  excelled  in 
number,  variety,  or  quality.  The  fionls  of  Norway,  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  or  the 
shores  of  Labrador  offer  no  c6mpari8on.  Those  great  staples  of  commerce  and  main- 
stays of  subsistence,  the  cod,  the  halibut,  the  salmon,  and  the  herring,  <ire  on  thisc<>u>t 
myriads.  The  fishing  stations  already  established  in  this  Territory',  the  immense  quan- 
tities caught  by  the  Russians  and  the  Indians,  demonstrate  how  abundant  is  the  sal- 
mon. And  lat4*ly  additional  testimony  comes  to  us  from  numerous  i^ersons  affinuiii:; 
as  solemn  truth  that  at  Cook's  Inlet  the  salmon  average  in  weight  sixty  pounds,  an*! 
many  of  them  weigh  one  hundre<l  and  twenty  ponnds.  From  two  to  four  fill  a  banvl. 
And  Mr.  T.  G.  Murphy  only  last  week  brought  down  from  there  on  the  Nowbeni  a 
barrel  full,  containing  only  four.    Tliis  must  satisfy  the  most  incredulous. 

San  Francisco,  the  great  metropolis  of  the  Pacific  coast,  imit4&ting  New  York,  ha^ 
become  Argus-eyed  and  Bri»;rian-armed,  and  is  rapidly  drawing  into  itaelf  the  wealth 
of  this  Territory.  Her  capitalists  are  alrea<ly  engaged  in  the  ice  and  fur  trades.  This 
pres(>ut  seasou  she  has  had  more  than  fifty  fishing  boats  off  Behring  Straits  in  tk*' 
cod  fishery,  and  all  of  them  have  returned  home  or  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  loa<leil 
down.  So  plentv  are  they  that  three  and  four  are  often  caught  on  one  hook.  Th** 
halibut  and  the  iierring  fisheries  have  not  been  entered  into ;  but  the  testimony  of 
their  prolificness  is  ample,  and  the  statements  ina<le  by  reliable  men  are  astoDishiu;;. 
And  speaking  of  the  cod  fisheries,  one  fact  is  important  to'  be  rememl>ered.  The  banks 
extending  all  along  the  coast  from  Kadiak  to  Behring  Straits  and  to  the  frozen  ocean  an* 
shallow  as  compared  with  those  of  Newfoundland,  the  water  on  the  Alaska  banks  aver- 
aging onlyirom  twenty  to  fifty  fathoms,  while  those  of  the  former  average  from  sixty  to 
one  hundred  and  twenty  fathoms.  And  here  is  another  fact,  just  rei>orted  to  rae,  whu-h 
I  cannot  forbear  mentioning.  At  Kadiak,  Henry  Richard  and  Thomas  Bache,  tisbernifn. 
caught  alone,  with  hook  and  line,  within  the  last  six  months,  twenty-two  thonsan«l 
cod.  This  statement  is  undeniable,  and  it  speaks  a  volume.  And  now  I  dismiss  tlu^ 
braiioh  of  the  subject,  remarking  merely  that  the  whole  coast  of  Alaska  to  PortlaiHi 
Canal  in  the  south  to  the  Polar  Ocean  in  the  north,  embracinf^,  including  the  islamK 
twenty-six  thQusand  miles  of  sea  frontage,  is  one  grand  reseru)ir  of  fish,  soflicient  t«i 
employ  thousands  of  men  in  supplying  the  demand  constantly  growing,  and  soon  t« 
increase  immensely,  by  the  peopling  of  Washington  Territory,  Oregon,  and  California, 
and  the  embryo  States  now  upbuilding  all  along  the  great  continental  highway,  fri>Bi 
the  west  to  the  east,  as  wpll  as  the  Sandwich  Islands,  China,  and  Japan. 

Of  minerals,  I  can  only  sav  that,  from  the  earliest  histor>'  of  this  Territoir  to  tl»«* 
present  day,  the  existence  ot  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  marble  and  coal  has  beeno»!)- 
stantly  attested.  We  have  the  undeniable  authority  of  eminent  scientific  officials  and 
the  statements  of  strangers  temjiorarily  visiting  this  coast. 
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SiDce  the  Territory  has  been  within  American  jurisdiction ,  we  have  occulor  proof  of 
the  existence  of  all  these  minerals,  and  that,  too,  in  almost  every  part  of  the  country. 
Clcwe  to  Sitka  are  monn tains  of  marble,  and  good  specimens  of  cinnabar  have  been 
found  here.  Back  of  Sitka,  at  Kake  and  Kootznov,  are  coal  mines,  no  one  knows  how 
extensive.  At  Tarkow  and  Chilkaht  the  coal  crops  ont  in  abundance,  and  to  the  west- 
ward of  Sitka  it  is  the  testimony  of  all  the  traders  that  coal  can  be  found  almost  at 
auy  place  one  chooses  to  land. 

Almost  every  week  miners  or  Indians  bring  in  samples  of  gold.  It  has  come  from 
Prince  William's  Land,  the  Stikine,  the  Chilkaht,  the  Tarkow,  and  the  Copper  rivers, 
and  irom  Cook's  Inlet  and  Kenery. 

Professor  Davidson,  of  the  Coast  Survey,  while  at  Chilkaht  making  observations  of  the 
eclipHe,  on  the  7th  of  last' August,  found  that  the  needle  to  his  compass  pointed  con- 
stAUtly  wrong,  and  soon  learned  the  fact  that  he  was  near  a  mountain  of  iron  some  two 
thousand  feet  high,  which  attracted  the  magnet  wherever  used,  from  its  base  to  sum- 
mit. And  a  further  examination  showed  that  this  mountain  was  only  one  of  a  range 
similar  in  character,  and  extending  fully  thirty  miles;  and,  as  if  nature  had  anticipated 
its  uses  to  nan,  a  coal  mine  was  found  near  by. 

And  so  I  might  continue,  but  I  must  hasten  to  a  close.  However,  before  leaving 
tliiH  portion  oi  my  remarks,  I  desire  to  give  you  an  exhibit  of  our  commerce  since  the 
18th  of  October,  1H67,  as  furnished  by  the  custom  authorities  at  this  port.  You  will  re- 
member that  it  does  not  by  any  means  give  a  full  statement,  as,  since  the  passage  of  the 
cuHtom  act  of  July  28,  1868,  vessels  bound  to  the  westward  have  been  permitted  to  clear 
direct  from  ports  below,  to  Kadiak,  Cook's  Inlet,  and  Unalaska.  Tliei*efore,  a  traffic 
very  considerable  in  value  is  omitted. 


Number  of  vesgels  arrived  from  date 

0/ 

cession 

to  August 

6, 

1869. 

From— 

Vesaols. 

Tons. 

Tictorift 

28 
2 
2 

33 
3 
3 

4,495 

P«»rtlftnd.  Orpff'on n.n r-- 

390 

Port  TowDM^nu .. 

48 

San  Fnuicisoo 

6,720 

flandwirh  TaImiiIh - 

828 

AaSatifl  coant 

852 

Total      

71 

13,339 

Number  of  vessels  cleared  from  date  of  cession  to  August  6, 1869. 


For— 


Victoria.  British  Colombia 

San  Fraurisco 

London 

Port  Townacud 

Portland,  Oit'gon 

AMiatir  coaat ■ 

WhaliuK 

Total 


Tons. 


6,778 

8,939 

2,638 

2,170 

391 

941 

514 


22, 371 


Import*,  from  October,  1867,  to  August,  1869, 834,672  99.  Exports,  same  time,  $582,756  32. 
Furs  exported,  as  near  as  can  be  ascertained,  $450,000. 

The  reconls  of  the  custom-house  show  that  more  than  three-fourths  of  this  commerce 
transpired  during  the  first  year  of  our  occupation  of  the  country. 


*  Appendix  U. 

The  Chamber  of  Comm^ce  of  San  Francisco  on  the  fur-seal  and  other  commercial  interests  in 

Alaska  Territory,  ^ 

The  Chamber  met  last  evening  in  their  room  in  the  Merchants'  Exchange  building. 
President  Otis  in  the  chair. 
Mr.  Wise,  chairnmn  of  the  Committee  on  the  Alaska  Fur  Trade,  reported  as  follows : 

"  The  committee  a]^pointed  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  on  the  17th  of  February,  1869, 
to  consider  what  legislation  by  Congress  is  necessary  to  protect  the  fur-seal  trade  of  the 
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islands  within  the  Territory  of  Alaska,  have  had  the  same  under  considenitioii,  and  beg 
leave  to  submit  the  following  report : 

'^  Your  committee  find  that  the  Russian- American  Fur  Company  reported  to  have  taken, 
during  the  years  1866  and  1867,  from  the  islands  of  Unalaska,  Omega,  St.  Micluu-L, 
Atkha,  Alton,  Kadiak,  and  Cook's  Inlet,  7,970  muskrats,  i>58  lynx,  6,738  martens,  "tHii 
bears,  l^^,476  beavers,  6,738  foxes,  2,765  land  otters,  and  3,9U6  sea-otters,  which  we  have 
valued  at  $:i5<),00().  They  took  from  the  islands  of  St.  Panl  and  St.  George  137.943  fnr- 
seals  and  3,657  foxes,  which  we  have  also  valued  at  ^900,000,  bas(>d  upon  the  admission 
of  those  who  are  largely  interested  in  the  fur  trade,  and  upon  the  recent  sales  in  the 
£ui*o]>ean  markets.  We  find,  then,  the  total  value  of  the  fan  taken  by  the  Rnssian- 
American  Fur  Company  from  the  islands  named  during  the  years  1866  and  1867  to  W 
ig;l,25(),()()0,  an  annual  average  of  8625,000;  besides,  the  seal  oil,  in  the  opinion  of  yonr 
committee,  is  worth,  at  the  very  lowest  estimate,  875,000  |)er  annum  after  leaving  seals 
euough  to  supply  food  for  the  natives,  to  say  nothing  about  the  very  rich  fertilizing 
de]>oKits  from  the  decomposed  bones  and  fleeji  of  the  seals  for  more  than  forty  years. 

"  Wo  have  been  informed  by  more  disinterested  testimony  that  these  furs  are  worth 
more  money,  but  we  have  been  guided  by  those  who  are  interested,  and  5*00  will  oIn 
serve  that,  under  the  most  favorable  aspect,  this  is  a  very  important  trade,  which  can 
doubtless  be  increased  under  American  enterprise  and  fair  oomiietition  without  diuiiu- 
ishing  the  number  of  the  fur-bearing  animals. 

^^  Tlie  fur  trade  is  the  only  wealth  of  the  country  at  present  available,  and  should, 
therefore,  be  careiiilly  guarded,  aud  left  oi)en  to  all  American  vessels,  under  proper  re- 
strictions, to  encourage  the  development  of  other  interests.  The  lisheries,  for  instants, 
are  veiy  extensive,  and  a  voyage  for  furs,  if  unsuccessful,  might  prove  profitable  on  the 
fishing  banks.  The  fur  trade  is  the  stimulant  to  go  there,  and  once  there  other  intf'r- 
ests  would  attract  attention.  Bnt  without  some  inducement  ship-masters  would  hardly 
undertake  the  hazards  of  such  a  tetlious  voyage,  aud  often  a  very  perilous  one. 

**  The  protection  of  the  fur-seals  and  other  fur-bearing  animals  can  be  afforded  with- 
out any  such  monopoly  as  is  proposed  by  the  bill  reported  to  have  passed  Congress. 

'*  So4fur  as  we  have  been  able  to  learn,  fur-seals  only  require  special  protection,  though 
some  provision  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  use  of  fire-arms  in  taking  sea-otters,  and  to 
define  the  seasons  for  taking  any  and  all  fur-bearing  animals.  Fire-arms  mnst  not  be 
used  either  in  killing  seals,  for  they  will  leave  and  not  return ;  nor  will  it  do  to  kiU 
them  near  their  rookeries,  where  the  carcass  would  be  exposed,  for  the  same  result 
would  follow.  They  must  be  driven  in  the  cool  of  the  evening  to  the  interior,  and 
taken  with  clu]>s  the  following  morning,  with  as  little  noise  as  possible. 

"  The  seals  arrive  at  the  islands  early  in  the  spring,  and  shoula  not  be  interfered  with 
until  the  end  of  the  breeding  season — the  last  of  summer  or  the  be^nning  of  fidl. 
The  sealing  season  should,  therefore,  commence  in  St^pteraber,  and  continue  until  they 
leave,  early  in  November.  The  only  legislation,  therefore,  necessary  is  to  define  the  montltf 
in  which  seals  may  be  taken,  to  prohibit  the  use  of  fire-arms  on  the  islands  or  upon 
the  waters  a<yacent,  and  to  prohibit  tho  killing  of  females  at  any  season  of  the  year 
and  the  young  under  one  year  old. 

^*  With  such  good  regulations  and  restrictions  we  can  see  no  good  reason  for  limiting 
the  number  of  seals  that  may  be  taken  annually  to  one  hundred  thousand,  (100,00lK)  as 
proposed.    The  limit  creates  a  monopoly,  which  appears  to  be  the  object  of  the  bill 
alluded  to.    If  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  ( 100,(M)0)  males  over  one  year  old  can  be 
taken,  why  not  allow  it,  for  we  cannot  see  how  it  would  diminish  the  seals.     Baudes. 
it  is  much  easier  to  enforce  a  law  protecting  the  young  and  tho  females  with  compe- 
tition than  without  it.    An  inspector,  with  only  one  company  to  deal  with,  would  Ite 
less  apt  to  attend  strictly  to  his  duties  than  if  he  had  the  eye  of  a  large  fleet  of  vesM-ls 
upon  him.    If  comi>etition  were  allowed,  all  would  be  interested  in  having  the  law 
complied  with;  but,  monopolize  the  trade,  and  every  vessel  not  interested,  visiting 
those  waters,  would  have  to  be  watched,  which  would  be  almost  imi^ossible,  and  wouki 
use  ill-got  means,  if  any  opportunity  offered,  of  taking  furs  without  sparing  either  the 
vouug  or  the  females,    if  there  were  no  opportunity,  how  easv  it  would  be  to  fire  gnii> 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  islands  to  frighten  away  the  seals ;  and  who  doubts  the  result  f 

^'  The  seals  originally  frequented  the  islands  of  Behring  and  Copper,  still  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  Russia,  and  were  driven  from  them  to  tho  islands  of  St.  Paul  and  St. 
George  by  some  such  action  as  wo  have  indicated,  and  might  return  or  go  elsewhere  if 
disturbed  in  their  present  rookeries. 

"The  bill  before  Congress  (reported  to  have  become  a  law)  {inhibits  the  nse  of  fir^ 
arms,  aud  killing  females,  and  males  less  than  one  ^ear  old,  under  regulations  to  be 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  But  it  provides  that  the  Secretary  shall  divide 
the  island  of  St.  Paul  into  three  sections  aud  St.  George  into  one  section,  and  that  tbe 
exclusive  right  of  taking  seals  from  either  section  for  a  term  of  years  shall  be  sold  to 
the  highest  bidder,  designating,  too,  what  class  of  bidders  shall  have  the  rights  to  com- 
pete for  this  trade,  viz :  managing  owners  of  American  vessels,  and  only  those  wboa 
the  Secretary  may  deem  competent  to  fulfill  their  engagements.  Now,  it  is  well  known 
that  there  aro  four  organized  companies,  aud  that  one  or  all  of  them  have  made  eon- 
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tracts  with  the  natives  for  a  period  of  three  years.  The  Secretary  would  be  virtually 
limited,  uuder  the  terms  of  tne  bill,  to  consider  their  bids,  because  they  would  be 
deeuied  more  eonipt^tent  to  cany  out  their  contracts. 

*'  We  have  ascertained,  however,  that  Americans  can  easily  learn  in  a  very  short  time 
how  to  take  seals  as  well  as  the  natives  ;  but  if  the  bill  in  question  becomes  a  law,  the 
Secretary  would  very  likely  look  to  existing  contracts  with  the  natives,  and  an  act  of 
Congress  would  virtually  five  the  monopoly  of  the  fur  trade  of  the  islands  of  Alaska 
to  a  single  company,  or,  what  we  rather  suspect,  four  companies  in  combination.  The 
effect  would  be  to  render  the  trade  of  no  value  to  San  Francisco  or  any  other  American 
]K>rt.  It  would  give  a  few  individuals  the  control  of  the  market  of  furH  who  could,  at 
-    pleasure,  increase  the  cost  to  consumers. 

**  The  manufacturing  monopoly  has  heretofore  been  ei\joyed  by  {Sarties  in  England, 
through  a  permanent  arrangement  made  many  yeai*s  ago  with  the  Ku.s.sian- American 
Fur  Company,  to  purchase  all  their  fur-seal  skins  taken  from  year  to  year.  This  same 
condition  would  very  likely  continue  with  the  lessees  of  the  government,  both  on 
account  of  their  superior  skill  in  manufacturing,  acquired  by  long  experience  through 
the  arranjrement  alluded  to,  and  because  monopolists  can  aiibrd  to  pay  a  higher  price 
for  the  skins.  The  skins  would  then,  in  all  likelihood,  be  shipped  directly  to  England 
or  to  this  port  only  in  transit,  and  no  opportunity  offered  to  the  enterprise  and  skill  of 
our  citizens  to  engage  in  the  manufacture  of  such  luxuries,  upon  which  enormous  profits 
are  always  realized.  We  must  submit  to  have  them  exported  and  to  pay  foreign  labor 
a  large  profit  upon  all  we  consume. 

'*  We  have  been  told  that  we  have  not  the  skill  to  manufacture  fur-seal  skins  in  this 
country,  which  can  only  be  exported  to  find  a  market.  The  fact  is,  we  have  had  no 
opiMirtunity  to  acquire  skill  during  the  monopoly  enjoyed  in  England  through  the  ar- 
nnigement  with  the  Russian- American  Fur  Company.  The  same  result  will  again  fol- 
low if  the  government  leases  the  islands,  and  no  mai'kot  will  be  found  in  the  United 
States,  and  we  will  be  obliged  to  import  manufactured  furs  from  England  at  a  heavy 
cost  and  expense,  besides  tne  addition  of  our  import  duty. 

"  View  this  as  we  may,  we  must  feel  the  ill  effects  of  such  a  policy ;  and  for  what  pur- 
pose f  To  enrich  a  few  and  keep  bock  the  development  of  the  country  for  an  indefinite 
period.  The  only  inducement  now  to  go  there  is  the  interest  in  question ;  and,  if  open 
to  competition,  many  vessels  will  be  fitted  out  at  this  and  other  ports,  and  the  furs  in 
return  exposed  for  sale  in  our  home  markets,  and  eventually  the  entire  and  very  im- 
portant trade  of  that  country  will  bo  enjoyed  by  our  own  citizens.  We  are,  therefore, 
deeply  interested  in  securing  the  passage  of  a  law  allowing  public  competition,  which 
can  be  done  under  instructions  amply  protecting  the  seals. 

**The  Territory  of  Alaska  was  acquired  by  purchase  at  a  cost  of  $7,000,000  to  the  fed- 
eral government,  and  we  do  not  deem  it  just  to  our  citizens  generally  to  give  a  single 
company,  or  any  number  of  companies,  the  control  of  this  trade,  valued  at  ^700,000 
annually,  which,  in  our  judgment,  can  easily  be  increased  double  the  amount.  This 
tnule  is  really  the  key  to  the  whole  country,  and  controls  the  fur  trade  on  the  main- 
land, which  is  also  very  valuable,  and  about  which  we  have  said  nothing.  The  object 
of  our  government  should  be  to  develop  the  country,  and  to  encourage  our  citizens  to 
go  there,  by  all  means  in  its  power;  and  the  unrestricted  competition  m  this  trade  would 
best  promote  that  object;  any  other  policy  would  retard  or  prevent  all  enterprises  con- 
nected w'ith  Alaska.  We  recommend,  then,  the  abolition  of  all  restrictions  not  neces- 
sar^'  to  protect  the  young  and  the  female  seals ;  and  with  this  end  in  view  we  submit, 
as  a  part  of  this  report,  the  draught  of  a  bill  which  will  afford  ample  protection — at  the 
same  time  open  trade  to  American  enterprise  and  industry. 

**  We  regret,  in  conclusion,  that  our  limited  time  would  not  allow  an  extended  inquiry 
into  the  undeveloped  resources  of  Alaska ;  though,  from  the  incidental  knowledge 
which  we  have  acquired  in  our  investigations  relative  to  the  fur  trade  of  our  islan<&, 
we  are  persuaded  that  its  resources  are  far  more  extensive  and  important  than  gener- 
ally believed.  We  think  that  the  government  ought  to  extend  its  aid  to  encourage 
emigration  ;  and  we  therefore  recommend  the  Chamber  to  evoke  Congress  to  establish, 
at  au  early  day,  a  territorial  government  over  that  country.  And  we  would  also  ad- 
vise the  appointment  of  another  committee  to  collect  information,  and  to  report  as  soon 
as  convenient,  for  the  purpose  of  attracting  public  attention  to  a  territory  which,  if 
properly  developed,  will  prove  to  be  a  very  valuable  acquisition.'' 

The  report  is  signed  by  the  committee,  consisting  of  J.  H.  Wise,  C.  T.  Fay,  L.  Ever- 
ding,  I.  P.  Rankin,  andi^V^ashington  Bartlett.  The  report  was  received  and  the  com- 
mittee discharged. 
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Appendix  V. 

« 

THE  FUR  TRADE  AT  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAUPORNIA. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  CMober  21,  \^k*. 

Dear  Sir  :  In  reply  to  your  note,  with  incloftcil  letter  from  th«  Hon.  George  S.  li'^nt- 
well,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  at  Washington,  I  will  try  and  give  you  full  and  n"lL»:»lr 
information  on  the  subject,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief. 

The  collection  of  furs  at  Alaska  and  the  Aleutian  Islands  bo  far  has  been  yery  lim- 
ited, on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  population — ^the  necessities  of  the  natives  Y*eiu^  irv 
and  easily  supplied.  This  immense  territory,  extending  from  (the  56th  to  the  76th  jur- 
allel)  Fort  Wrangel  to  Kotzebue  Sound,  is  so  full  of  fur-bearing  animals  that,  in  tl" 
course  of  a  few  short  years,  an  enterprising  white  population  will  find  protitable  nu- 
ployment  in  developing  its  great  and,  at  the  present,  unknown  Avealth.  The  fur  rnwl* 
of  this  territory,  when  properly  jirosecuted  by  competent  parties,  will  yield  Ijoundl-^* 
wealth,  and  will  amount  to  millions  upon  millions  in  the  aggregate,  increasing  tT<«L. 
year  to  year. 

Amwer  to  question  Ao.  1. — a.  Fur  seals  salted  at  St.  Greorge'sand  St.  Paul's  islandft  ba-.r 
been  entirely  under  the  control  of  Messrs.  Hutchinson,  Kohl  &  Co,  (A  very  liu!it«-<i 
number  came  down  in  the  hands  of  other  traders.)  They,  Hntchinson,  Kohl  \  < ««.. 
paying  to  the  natives  twenty  to  forty  cents  per  skin  in  trade — that  is,  in  grocerie** ;»:  . 
provisions.  The  season  1869,  no  definite  price  can  be  quot^nl.  Outside  tnidf-r>  ..- 
excluded  from  these  islands ;  the  only  parties  permitted  on  the^e  islands  are  the  <iA 
Hutchinson,  Kohl  &  Co.  and  Williams,  Havens  &  Co. 

b.  Sea  otter  are  paid  for  in  trade,  (groceries,  provisions,  &c.,  at  the  traders'  pri»  ,-*, 
at  from  twenty,  thirty,  and  in  some  instances  forty,  dollars,  per  skin. 

Answer  to  question  No»  2. — a.  Fur-seals — proper  classification :  wigs,  middlinc* 
smalls,  large  pups,  middling  pups,  small  pups — ^are  not  bought  or  sold  in  8an  Fni:.- 
cisco  as  per  classification,  but  in  bulk  or  lot  at  so  much  per  skin,  on  an  a  vera::''. 
This  olassitication  is  for  shipping,  none  being  manufactured  here. 

h.  Sea  otter — proper  classification :  large  prime,  silver-pointed,  $40,  $50,  and  ?*•' 
per  skin,  gold  prices;  large  prime,  without  silver  points,  |35  and  $41»  per  ►kiL. 
gold  prices;  middlings,  $30  and  $25  per  skin,  i^old  prices;  good  cubs,  $15  and8*  '  y' 
skin,  gold  prices ;  pups,  35  to  50  cents  per  skin,  gold  prices — for  shipping  purp*-^ 
entirely,  none  being  used  here. 

Answer  to  question  No.  3. — a.  Fur-seals — prices  realized  at  London,  the  only  mark*-' 
for  fur  seals :  wigs,  about  40  shillings  sterling  per  skin ;  middlings,  36  to  40  shilliiic^ 
sterling  per  skin ;  smalls,  30  to  33  shillings  sterling  per  skin ;  large  pupa,  25  to  .«< 
shillings  sterling  per  skin ;  small  pups,  15  to  20  shillings  sterling  per  skin  ;  avrn:?- 
of  different  shipments,  20, 21  to  29  shillings  6  pence  sterling,  being  the  highest  pht^ 
paid  in  London. 

Exportation  from  le^JS  to  1869. 

Shii^ped  by  Hutchinson,  Kohl  &  Co.  to  London l^J.'** 

Shipped  by  Williams,  Havens  &  Co.  to  London,  via  Honolulu  and  Bremen.  41.* 

Shipped  by  Captain  R.  Waterman  to  London V*. ' 

Shipped  by  Adolph  Muller  &  E.  S.  Tibbey  to  London HM 

Shipped  by  A.  Waterman  &  Co.  to  London « ll.>**' 

Shipped  by  Adolph  Muller  to  Loudon !.»••' 

Shipped  by  Russian -American  Ice  Co.  to  London *•" 

Shipped  by  Hutehin«.n,  KoM  &  Co.  to  London,  \  ^hring  W^I^  ^«  I       *  ^l: 
Shipiied  by  Captain  Burns  to  London,  ^  Hhippef  Oct.  14,  1869.       S 

Total  shipment  from  this  port 26P.  X'** 

Dry  fur-seals  from  Cape  Flattery  are  full  as  good  as  those  from  St.  Paul's  and  Sr 
George's  islands,  and  were  bought  here  at  $4,  $4  50,  $5,  gold  coin. 

N.  B. — Fur-seals  have  since  declined  in  Europe  considerably,  15  shillings  sterling 
being  the  outside  limit  for  buying. 

h.  In  March,  1869,  548  sea  otter  were  sold  and  realized  at  the  London  sales,  on  an  av- 
erage, $35  gold  coin  per  skin.  In  September,  same  year,  1,065  sea-otter  ddns  ^riv 
offered  for  sale,  but  most  of  them  were  withdraivn  on  account  of  the  low  prices  rulinr- 
Sea  otter  are  very  low  at  present ;  $20  to  $25,  gold,  per  skin  is  already  a  large  price  tft 
pay  for  it.  The  Old  Russian  Fur  Company  have  sold  the  balance  of  sea-otter  on  haa-' 
(7,000  skins)  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  in  consequence  the  Russian  government  has  enaitf^ 
a  law  prohibiting  the  importation  of  sea  otters;  hence  the  decline  in  London  and  Lrip- 
zig.  Since  the  above-mentioned  time  750  sea  otter  have  arrived  by  the  steamer  Al»*x- 
ander^  and  also  150  more  in  the  hands  of  others,  all  to  be  shipped  to  London  afi«i 
Leipzig. 


■•I 

■  i' 
•  I 
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c.  General  aseortinent  of  furs  from  Alaska  and  the  Alentiau  islands : 

Average  value  per  skin  in 
San  Franciaeo,  in  gold. 

Beaver,  very  few  inanufactnred  here,  most  all  sent  to  Europe $1  00  to  ^  00 

Marteoi  very  few  manufactured  here,  most  all  sent  to  Europe 200to    600 

Mink,  very  few  manufactured  here,  most  all  sent  to  Europe 1  00  to    1  50 

Lynx,  very  few  manufactured  here,  most  all  sent  to  Europe lOOto    150 

Heara,  very  few  manufactured  here,  most  all  sent  to  Europe 3  00  to    6  00 

White  fox,  very  few  manufactured  here,  most  all  sent  to  Europe lOOto   200 

Land  otter,  all  shipped  to  Europe 1  00  to    3  50 

Kisher,  all  shipped  to  Europe 2  00to   4  00 

Silver  fox,  all  shipped  to  Europe 5  00  to  25  00 

(^ross  fox,  all  shipped  to  Europe 2  OOto   4  00 

Red  fox,  all  shipped  to  Europe 1  00  to    1  50 

Hair-seals,  all  shipped  to  Europe *..      25  to       50 

I  remain  yours,  most  respectfully, 

ADOLPH  MCLLEE. 
J.  T.  McLean,  Esq. 


Appkxdix  V  1, 

The  fur  trade  at  Sitka. 

Owing  Ui  the  lively  competition  that  has  sprung  up  since  the  *^  transfer,^'  all  kinds 
of  furs  press  very  closely  n]K>n  San  Francisco  figures,  if  not  even  a  shade  above.  Most 
of  the  peltries  oftere«l  here  are  of  an  inferior  quality,  but  as  the  opinion  prevails  that 
anythiuff  coming  from  Sitka  must  be  good,  a  ready  sale  is  found  for  all  kinds.  The 
natives  Tiave  learned  many  ^'  Yankee  tncks,''  and  resort  to  all  of  them  to  effect  a  trade- 
I>atching,  coloring,  sewing  parts  of  two  skins  together.  The  following  may  be  given 
iiH  the  current  rates  here,  according  to  the  quality : 

Marten  from ^1  25  to  $5  00 

Minkfrom 25  to    1  50 

Hrmiue  from 

KurHseal  from 

•H'a  otter  from 

Land  otter  from 1  50  to    3  50 

Lrom  fox  from 2  00  to    5  00 

K<>4lfoxfrom 75to    150 

•iilver  fox  from 5  00  to  15  00 

rtlack  bear  from 2  00  to   6  00 

f^rofrom 1  50  to    4  00 

MOUTH  OF  THK  TACCOO  AND  CHILKAHT  COUNTRY. 

It  is  very  well  known  that  the  fur  trade  of  that  locality  is  the  richest  throughout  this 
PtTritory,  and  we  consider  it  to  be  to  the  interest  of  the  country  to  develop  its  wealth. 
{<>|)ort8  are  current  that  gold  has  been  found  along  the  Taccoo,  but  the  Indians  would 
lot  allow  the  parties  who  left  hero  to  ascend  the  nver. 

The  Hudson's  Bay  Compan  v  appear  to  manage  things  far  better  than  we  do,  and  in- 
pi  re  more  confidence,  from  their  general  treatment  of  the  Indians. 

The  Chilkaht  country  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  important  portions  of  this 
^rritory.  The  Indians  are  very  numerous,  and  set  down  as  a  very  warlike  tribe, 
^f icre  is  a  very  large  trading  business  carried  on  there,  chiefly  in  furs  and  skins ;  the 
larket,  however,  is  not  accessible  to  every  one. 


Appendix  W. 

The  Editor  of  the  Alaska  Times  says : 

That  Alaska  abounds  in  resources  of  vast  wealth  we  are  satisfied.  This  Territory  is 
49  barren  country,  nor  is  its  climate  as  uninviting  as  it  has  been  represented. 

Our  RE0onRCE8. — They  are  numerous;  1st.  Our  forests  of  timber  are  not  perhaps 
»  I>e  snrpaMed  in  the  world. 

2<1.  Oar  fisheries  are  not  to  be  equalled  in  any  country  on  the  globe. 

'M»  Oar  fur  and  seal  skin  trade  and  facilities  cannot  be  surpassed  or  equalled  out- 
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side  of  Alaska.  It  is  trne  that  the  Rnssian-American  Company  were  behind  the  ajc^  in 
the  art  of  modern  inventions.  They  knew  bat  little  about  the  implements  used  by  our 
American  fishermen,  trappers,  or  miners;  yet,  in  their  rnde  way  of  mana^png  tL«ir 
affairs,  the  Russian-American  Company  sent  millions  of  dollars  from  Alaaka  to  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  world. 

In  inventions,  in  implements,  in  competition,  and  we  might  add,  of  every  and^r- 
taking,  they  were  far  behind  the  times. 


Appendix  X. 

LAW  OF  CONGRESS  CONCERNING  THE   FUR'SEAI;^. 

Sec.  6.  And  he  It  further  etMctedj  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  or  pentooi 
to  kill  any  otter,  mink,  marten,  sable,  or  fur-seal,  or  other  fur-bearing  animal,  withii 
the  limits  of  said  Territory,  or  in  the  waters  thereof;  and  any  person  guilty  therMf 
shall,  for  each  offense,  on  conviction,  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  less  than  two  hundird 
dollars  nor  more  than  one  thousand,  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  six  months,  or  both, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  court ;  and  all  vessels,  their  tackle,  apparel,  furniture,  and  (argi> 
found  engaged  in  the  violation  of  this  act  shall  be  forfeited :  Proridedj  That  the  S#H.rr- 
tary  of  the  Treasury  shall  have  power  to  authorize  the  killing  of  any  of  sncb  mink, 
marten,  sable,  or  otner  fur-bearing  animals,  except  fur-seals,  under  such  regulatioD^  a» 
he  may  prescribe;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  Secretiuy  to  prevent  the  kill  104 
of  any  fur-seal,  and  to  provide  for  the  execution  of  the  provisions  of  this  section  nut:) 
it  shall  be  otherwise  provided  by  law  :  Providedy  That  no  special  privileges  shall  ^i* 
granted  under  this  act. 


Appendix  Z. 
Census  of  the  Indian  rillage  (Stikine)  at  Wrangely  Alaska. 
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Columbia  Institution  for  the 

Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 

Washingtonj  October  20, 1860. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  the  acts  of  Congress  making  provision  for 
the  support  of  this  institution,  we  have  the  honor  to  report  its  progress 
(luring  the  year  ending  June  30, 1860: 

NUMBER  OF  PUPILS. 

The  pupils  remaining  in  the  institution  on  the  1st  day  of  July,  1868, 

numbered 00 

Admitted  during  the  year 13 

Since  admitted 7 


Under  instruction  since  July  1,  1868 110 


One  has  been  expelled,  and  thirty-six  have  left,  the  number  now  under 
instruction  being  eighty-two.  Of  these,  fifty -five  are  beneficiaries  of  the 
United  States,  sixteen  are  supported  by  the  State  of  Maryland,  three  by 
the  city  of  Baltimore,  and  eight  by  their  friends. 

the  health  of  the  INSTITUTION. 

No  prevailing  sickness  has  visited  the  institution  since  the  date  of  our 
last  report;  no  alarming  cases  of  illness  have  occurred;  death  has  not 
visited  our  household;  and,  with  unimportant  exceptions,  uniform  health 
has  reigned  throughout  the  establishment. 

For  this,  as  for  all  the  rich  blessings  with  which  the  year  has  been 
crowned,  we  desire  to  record  our  gratitude  to  that  Power  "  in  whom  we 
live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being.'' 

CHANGES  IN  CORPS  OF  OFFICERS. 

Rev.  Lewellyn  Pratt,  who,  for  four  years,  has  occupied  the  chair  of 
Natural  Science  in  the  college,  has  resigned  his  position,  and  accepted  a 
professorship  in  Knox  College,  and  the  acting  pastorate  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  in  Galesburg,  Illinois. 

Tlie  retirement  of  Professor  Pratt  from  our  .faculty  is  most  deeply 
regretted  by  all  connected  with  the  college.  His  experience  in  the 
profession  of  deaf-mute  instruction,  his  high,  scholarly  attainments, 
his  marked  success  in  his  department,  made  him  most  valuable  as 
an  instructor;  his  calm  judgment  and  discretion,  coupled  with  a  deep 
insight  into  character,  gave  his  opinions  in  coiuicil  great  weight ;  while 
liis  amiability  of  temper  and  unvarying  kindness  of  manner  drew 
towards  him  in  warm  affection  the  hearts  of  all  with  whom  he  was 
associated. 

Our  best  wishes  for  his  prosperity  and  success  follow  him  to  his 
enlarged  field  of  labor.  , 

The  vactincy  occasioned  by  Professor  Pratt's  withdrawal  from  the 
faculty  has  not  as  yet  been  permanently  supplied.  A  temporary  pro- 
vision has,  however,  been  made  by  the  employment,  as  tutor,  of  Mr.  J. 
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B.  Hotchkiss,  B.,  A.  of  Connecticut,  who  graduated  with  honor  from 
our  college  in  June  last. 

THE  DEPARTMENTS  OP  INSTRUCTION. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  the  several  department*  of  the  institution 
has  in  no  essential  particular  differed  from  that  of  last  year. 

The  general  progress  of  the  students  and  pupils  has  been  satisfactory; 
and,  while  some  have  made  less  advance  than  might  reasonably  have 
been  expected  of  them,  the  great  majority  have  given  unquestionable  evi 
dence  of  their  high  appreciation  of  the  pri\ileges  they  enjoy,  in  their 
diligent  attention  to  study,  and  their  successful  passing  of  the  stated 
examinations. 

THE   COLLEGE. 

On  the  23d  of  June  the  first  class  that  has  passed  through  our  entire 
college  course  was  graduated,  the  members  thereof  recei\ang  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  attestation  of  the  advance  they  had  made. 

The  exercises  of  commencement  were  held  in  the  First  Congregatioual 
Church,  in  Washington;  and  so  important  are  they  deemed,  as  markiDg 
the  development  of  the  institution,  that  we  subjoin  hereto  a  detailed 
account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  day  as  an  essential  i>ortion  of  oor 
report  of  the  transactions  of  last  year. 

Especial  attention  is  called  to  the  orations  of  the  graduating  class,  as 
affording,  so  far  as  such  productions  can  do,  evidence  of  the  intellectual 
development  of  their  authors. 

The  question  whether  deaf  mutes  can  successfully  undertake  a  college 
course  of  study  is  no  longer  an  open  one. 

And  with  the  settlement  of  this  has  been  answered  another  question, 
\az :  "  What  can  educated  deaf  mutes  do  I " 

Our  graduating  class  consisted  of  three  young  men. 

One  of  these  has  been  appointed  an  instructor  in  the  Illinois  Institn- 
tion  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  has  at  the  same  time  receive  a  com 
mission  from  the  Coast  Siu*vey  to  conduct  microscopic  examinations  of 
importance  to  the  public  service.  He  has  also,  during  the  summer, 
secured  a  patent  for  an  improved  microscope,  which  ha«  been  wdl 
spoken  of  by  men  of  science. 

Another  of  the  class,  already  referred  to  in  this  report  as  being  tem 
poraril}'  employed  as  tutor  in  our  college,  received  an  offer  of  a  position 
in  a  prominent  western  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  while  the 
third  has  entered  the  service  of  the  government,  in  the  Patent  Office, 
and,  for  his  marked  success  in  a  competitive  examination,  instituted  by 
the  Commissioner,  has  been  promoted  to  an  assistant  examinership. 

No  stronger  evidence  is  needed  of  the  value  of  the  course  of  stndy 
afforded  in  our  college  than  the  fact  that  our  graduates  are  at  onoe  called 
to  honorable  positions  in  life,  of  a  rank  and  importance  not  heretofore 
to  be  aspired  to  by  deaf  mutes. 

Of  the  many  problems  presented  for  solution  within  the  domain  of 
social  science,  none  are  more  interesting  than  those  which  involve  the 
transmutation  of  a  non-productive  class  of  persons  into  a  producing 
class ;  hence  it  is  that  the  work  of  enlightening  the  deaf  and  dumb— a 
people  left  by  nature  in  a  state  of  pitiful  dependence — has  ever  excited 
the  liveliest  interest  in  the  minds  of  philanthropists. 

A  century  ago  the  t>enevolent  world  was  justly  filled  with  admira- 
tion at  an  undertaking  which  showed  for  its  results  deaf  mutes  taaght 
to  read  and  write,  and  to  be  successful  mechanics.    The  elevation  thus 
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wrought  out  for  the  afflicted  class  was  gi*eat — ^well  worth  the  labor  and 
treasure  involved. 

But  the  work  of  the  present  day,  in  the  institution  committed  by  the 
(Jongress  of  the  United  States  to  our  care,  has  advanced  far  beyond  the 
\mnt  reached  in  past  generations. 

Members  of  a  class  once  denied  by  law  the  management  even  of  their 
own  affairs,  being  regarded  as  nan  compos  mentis^  are  now,  by  the 
extended  course  of  training  afforded  them  in  our  college,  enabled  to 
compete  successfully  with  those  endowed  with  all  their  faculties  in  the 
comparatively  limited  arena  of  pure  intellectual  eflfbrt. 

The  former  pariahs  of  society  may  now  become  its  leaders;  those  who 
were  once  regarded  as  beyond  its  pale  may  now  reasonably  aspire  to  aid 
ill  the  direction  of  its  sentiments  and  its  affairs. 

Of  the  triumphs  of  peace  achieved  by  civilized  governments,  few  can 
lay  claim  to  higher  consideration  than  this  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  which  has  taken  human  beings  from  the  ranks  of  the  mentally 
disabled  to  give  them  citizenship,  and  possible  leadership,  in  the  world 
of  science  and  letters. 

In  this  connection  it  is  proper  that  attention  should  be  directed  to  the 
fact  that  the  number  of  students  allowed  by  law  to  be  admitted  to  the 
collegiate  department  from  the  States  and  Territories  of  the  United 
States  is  limited  to  twenty-five,  and  that  every  place  authorized  is  filled. 

Several  applications  for  admission  are  on  file  from  deaf  mutes  whose 
claims  to  participate  in  thq  privileges  of  the  institution  are  as  well 
founded  as  those  of  any  of  the  twenty-five  now  here. 

Other  applications  will  surely  be  filed  during  the  present  year,  and 
the  dictates  of  simple  justice  would  seem  to  demand  that  these  should 
be  provided  for.  We  would,  therefore,  resx>ectfully  recommend  that  the 
existing  act  be  amended,  raising  the  number  of  students  from  twenty- 
tive  to  forty. 

RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS. 

The  receipts  and  disbursements  for  the  year  now  under  review  will 
ai>pear  from  the  following  detailed  statements. 

.Vnd  in  this  connection  we  would  acknowledge,  with  thanks,  the  dona- 
tion by  Miss  D.  L.  Dix,  on  the  occasion  of  the  conference  held  last  year, 
of  the  sum  of  twenty  dollars^  to  be  expended  in  procuring  some  testi- 
monial of  her  regard  for  the  institution. 

Tlie  money  has  been  expended  in  the  purchase  of  books  for  oiu*  library. 

I. — Support  of  the  instit%ition, 

RECEIPTS. 

Km'ived  from  Treasury  of  the  United  States $33,394  62 

St<ate  of  Marj'land  for  support  of  pupils 4, 466  66 

city  of  Baltimore  for  support  of  pupils 1, 500  00 

Hcholarsliips 600  00 

loan  First  National  Bank 3,000  00 

pupils  for  clothing 42  24 

board  and  tuition 770  00 

students  for  books 405  92 

work  done  in  shop 138  66 

damage  to  grounds  by  cattle 19  75 

X)otatoes  sold 9  00 

balance 4,201  47 


48,548  22 


DIHBUK8EMENT8. 


Balance  from  old  accounts $1, 064  85 

Expended  for  salaries  and  wages 16, 250  25 
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Expended  for  medical  attendance $127  (v 

medicine  and  chemicals 241^ 

fuel  and  light 3.334  « 

oats  and  srain 314  2 

blacksmithing S9  U 

wagon  and  carriage  repairs 364 1 

harness  and  repairing 146  £ 

freight 225  1V 

qneensware % 11134 

hardware IK)  fit 

clothing  and  dry  goods 510  di 

paints,  glass,  &c 124  14 

butter  and  eggs 1,751  67 

household  expenses,  vegetables,  &c l,647f%( 

books,  stationery,  and  printing 1, 153  43 

repairs  on  buildings 622H3 

groceries 4,417  57 

meats 5, 5aS  t{ 

milk ««9  3J» 

Aimiture  and  household  articles 6D4S4 

kitchen  utensils  and  repairing .«. 109  9:i 

shoes  and  repairing 135  6S 

whitewashing  and  iiapering 9)  SS 

music 45  •«' 

loan  and  interest  First  National  Bhnk 7.09533 

rent  of  safe 10  <«• 


II. — Erection  of  buildings. 

liECEIFTS. 

Received  from  appropriation $46. 000  <* 

comptroller,  for  overpayment *» 


4a.  030  t^ 


DISBURSEMENTS. 

Balance  from  old  account. |l,97l  9& 

Paid  J.  G.  Naylor,  on  contracts 21.162:^ 

J.  G.  Naylor,  for  extra  work 541  37 

A.  R.  Shepherd  &  Bro.,  for  plumbing  and  gas-fitting 2.2S3  7<* 

£.  8.  Friedrich,  for  services  as  supervising  architect 1. 000  (^ 

Vaux,  Withers  &  Co.,  for  preparing  plans  and  specifications 2, 000  0* 

R.  H.  Goldsmith  &  Co.,  for  steam-heatiug  apparatus 2, 870  74 

for  wages  and  labor 1. 245  2D 

M.  G.  Emery  &.  Bro..  for  stone-work  for  gateway 2. 375  (^ 

for  building  materials 777  16 

for  lumber 448  * 

for  hardware 45»*  15 

for  furniture 5.  ff©  * 

for  painting  and  frescoing 572  (■' 

for  lightning-rods 75  «• 

for  drawing  instruments 3765 

for  plastering 19H  9" 

Balance  due  the  United  States  July  1,1869 4.972  64 

48.000  i> 

III. — Increased  supply  ofPotom<ic  water,* 


DISBURSEMENTS. 


Paid  A.  R.  Shepherd  &  Bro.,  for  putting  up  water-pipes  and  other  fixtures 
in  buiUbngs $1,134  9i' 
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IV. — Improvement  of  grounds. 

RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  appropriation $3, 600  00 

DISBURdESfENTS. 

Balance  from  old  account .* $179  55 

Paid  for  grading 626  48 

draining 347  50 

fencing 1,218  34 

wages  and  labor 754  65 

plants 41  70 

Kalanoe  due  the  United  States  July  1,  1869 431  78 

3,600  00 
ESTIMATES  FOB  NEXT  YEAR. 

For  the  support  of  the  institution,  including  salaries,  incidental  ex- 
penses, and  the  maintenance  of  the  beneficiaries  of  the  United  States, 
forty  tnousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars. 

For  the  completion  of  the  main  central  building  of  the  institution,  in 
accordance  with  plans  heretofore  submitted  to  Congress,  ninety-four 
thousand  and  eighty-seven  dollars. 

For  continuing  the  work  on  the  inclosure  and  improvement  of  the 
grounds  of  the  institution,  five  thousand  dollars. 

The  amount  asked  for  the  support  of  the  institution  is  based  on  a 
prospective  increase  of  one-third  in  the  number  of  our  government  bene- 
ficiaries, there  being  sixty  to  be  provided  for  this  year,  with  a  probability, 
amounting  almost  to  a  certainty,  of  our  having  eighty  or  upward  next 
year. 

The  failure  of  Congress  to  make  an  appropriation  in  accordance  with 
the  estimates  submitted  in  our  last  report  for  continuing  the  work  on 
our  buildings,  has  hindered  us  from  completing  a  much  needed  addition 
to  our  accommodations. 

The  main  central  building,  designed  to  furnish  the  permanent  kitchens, 
bake-rooms,  laundry,  dining-halls,  chapel,  and  lecture-rooms  of-  the 
institution,  being  the  only  building  common  to  both  departments,  is  still 
incomplete;  portions  of  it  being  roofed  in,  with  the  center  section  uncov- 
ered, the  walls  thereof  lacking  several  feet  of  their  final  elevation. 

The  importance  of  rendering  this  building  fit  for  occupancy  at  an 
early  day  cannot  be  too  strongly  pressed.  Aside  from  the  inevitable 
injury  to  an  incomplete  building  more  or  less  exposed  to  the  weather, 
considerations  of  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  our  inmates  call  most 
urgently  for  the  finishing  of  the  building. 

The  estimate  submitted  is  designed  to  provide  for  the  completion  of 
the  building,  and  it  is  our  most  earnest  request  that  Congress  be  advised 
to  make  the  appropriation. 

The  importance  of  having  the  grounds  of  the  institution  properly 
inclosed  and  improved  needs  hardly  to  be  argued.  During  the  past 
year  a  substantial  entrance  gate  of  iron,  with  heavy  posts  of  Seneca 
stone,  has  been  erected;  and  on  either  side  of  this  a  low  wall  of  stone, 
similar  to  the  gate-posts,  surmounted  by  an  iron  railing,  has  been  com- 
menced. The  continuation  of  this  wall  and  railing  along  our  entire 
front  is  a  most  desirable  improvement,  as  also  the  completion  of  the 
walks  and  drives  indicated  in  the  plans  submitted  in  our  ninth  annual 
rei)ort. 
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It  is  hoped  that  the  i)ropriety  of  making  the  appropriation  askeA  in 
the  third  estimate  may  commend  itself  to  you  and  to  Congress. 

With  the  accomplishment  of  the  work  contemplated  in  the  foreguiuj: 
estimates,  there  will  remain  but  one  section  further  to  be  coustmctai  to 
-complete  the  group  of  buildings. 

When  it  is  considered  that  nearly  eight  years  have  elajwed  sini*  tlj** 
iirst  appropriation  was  made  for  building  purposes,  and  that  daring  all 
this  period  the  inmates  of  the  institution  have  been  subjected  to  grwit 
inconveniences,  always  crami>ed  for  room  in  one  department  or  another, 
it  may  not,  perhaps,  be  thought  unreasonable  that  the  directors  $hoal<l 
urge  with  some  earnestness  the  speedy  completion  of  a  work  the  supporr 
of  which  Congress  has  undertaken  from  the  year  of  its  inception. 

That  the  action  of  the  government  in  regard  to  the  institution  niav 
be  readily  understood,  a  digest  is  hereto  appended  of  all  the  acts  and  iMirt> 
of  acts  relating  to  the  institution,  from  the  date  of  its  legal  organizatiMi 
in  1857,  down  to  the  appropriation  for  its  support  during  the  pre^nt 
year. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted,  by  order  of  the  board  (rf 
•  direetors. 

E.  M.  GALLAUDET,  Prfsidrnt 

Hon.  Jacob  D.  Cox, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


APPENDIX. 


CATALOGUE  OF  STUDENTS  AND  PUPILS 

IN  THE  COLLEGE. 

KKSIDENT  GRADUATES. 

Mellville  Ballani,  B.  S Maine. 

J.  Burton  Hotchkiss,  B.  A Connecticut. 

Jaieph  G.  Parkinson,  B.  A New  Hampdim. 

8ENIOR8. 

WUliamL.  Bird Connecticut. 

Samuel  T.  Greene Maine. 

Louis  A.  Houghton New  York. 

Robert  Patterson Ohio. 

Lonis  C.  Tuck Massachusetts. 

80PHOMORE8. 

James  E.  Beller New  York. 

Cyrus  Chambers Iowa. 

Amos  G.  Draper Illinois. 

Charles  B.  Hibbard Michigan. 

William  L.  Hill Massachusetts. 

Thomas  A.  Jones Wisconsin. 

William  B.  Lathrop Georgia. 

John  N.  Lowry Michigan. 

Robert  McGregor Ohio. 

FrcKlerick  L.  de  B.  Reid New  York. 

John  W.  Scott Pennsylvania. 

FRESHMEN. 

Robert  W.  Branch North  Carolina. 

David  H.  Carroll Ohio. 

John  Donnell Wisconsin. 

Volautine  F.  Holloway Indiana. 

Jacob  H.  Knoedler Pennsylvania. 

William  J.  Nelson New  York. 

David  S.  Rogers South  Carolina. 

PREPARATORY  CLASS. 

William  M.  Allniau Michigan. 

Edward  L.  Chapin , Dist.  Columbia. 

Milton  Bell ^ New  Jersey. 

Julius  C.  Dargau South  Carolina. 

William  8.  Johnson Georgia. 

John  H.  Larame Missouri. 

Willard  E.  Martin Vermont. 

Lydia  A.  Mitchell Maryland. 

(^harles  O.  Rooks Michigan. 

George  W.  Wakefield Maine. 

IN  THE    PRIMARY  DEPARTMENT. 

FEMALES. 

Mary  M.  Barnes Dist.  Columbia. 

Jostinia  Bevan Maryland. 

tirace  A.  Freeman Maryland. 

Sarah  A.  Oourley Maryland. 
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Amauda  M.  Karnes 1  .Maiyland. 

Lydia  Leitner Maryland. 

Caroline  Mades. Dist.  Colonbu 

Elizabeth  McCormick Maryland. 

Mary  E.  McDonald DistI  ColtunHB 

Virginia  A.  Patterson .' U.  S.  Arniv. 

Jane  Pimes Maryland.' 

Sarah  E.  Preston Maiyland. 

G^reiana  Pritchard Marylan<l. 

Amelia  Riveaux Dint.  Colnmbu. 

Josephine  Sardo Diat.  Colombia. 

Saran  J.  Wells Maryland. 

Sophia  R,  Weller Diat.  Coliunbii 

MALE8. 

Joseph  Barnes Dist.  CoIiudMa 

James  D.  Bitzer* Maryland. 

Julius  W.  Bissett Maryland. 

Arthur  D.  Bryant Dirt.  ColnmWia. 

John  E.  Bull Maryland. 

Edward  T.  Burns Dist.  Columbia 

Elmer  E.  Bntterbaugh Dist.  Coliuobia. 

Edward  Carter Dist.  Colombia. 

Edmund  Clark Diat.  Colnmbb. 

John  Carlisle Maryland. 

William  A  Connolly , Dist.  Columbia. 

Charles  Dashiell Maryland 

William  F.  Deeble Dist.  Columbia. 

John  W.  Dechard Disk.  Colomhii. 

Alexander  W.  Dennis Dist.  Colombia. 

Lewis  C.  Easterday Maryland. 

Frederick  Eiseamann U.  S.  Anny. 

Abram  Frantz Pennsylvania. 

Thomas  Hagerty Dist.  Colombia. 

Edward  Humphrey Dist.  Columbia. 

Frank  M.  Maslin.T •- Maryland. 

William  H.  Myers Dint.  Colnmbii. 

John  McBride Dist.  Colombia. 

William  Moriarty Dist.  Columbia 

Henry  O.  Nicol U.  8.  Army. 

James  H,  Purvis ...4 Dist.  Columba 

Aaron  B.  Showman Maryland. 

Henry  Trieschmann,  jr Mar^'land. 

John  W.  L.  Unsworth DistI  Columbia. 

John  C.  Waiper Dist.  Colombia 

Louis  Whittington Dirt.  Colombia. 

REGULATIONS. 

I.  The  academic  year  is  divided  into  two  terms^the  first  besinniuc  on  the  t«njt>. 
fourth  of  September,  and  closing  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  December;  the  second  hegn 
nine  the  third  of  January,  and  closing  the  twenty-fourth  of  June. 

if.  The  vacations  are  worn  the  twentv-fourth  of  December  to  the  thinl  of  Jannarr. 
and  from  the  twenty-fourth  of  June  to  the  twenty-fourth  of  l^pteinber. 

III.    There  are  holidays  at  Thanksgiving  and  at  Easter. 

lY.  The  pupils  may  visit  their  homes  during  the  regular  vacations  and  at  the  abure- 
named  holidays,  but  at  no  other  times,  unless  for  some  special,  urgent  reason,  and  tb^ 
only  by  permission  of  the  president. 

V.  The  bills  for  the  maintenance  and  tuition  of  pupils  snpporte<l  by  their  frif wi* 
must  be  paid  semi-annually,  in  advance. 

VI.  The  charge  for  pay  pupils  is  $150  each  per  annum.  This  sum  covers  all  ex[wosf* 
except  clothing. 

VII.  The  government  of  the  United  States  defraj^  the  expenses  of  those  who  m^ 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  whose  parents  are  in  the  army  or  navy,  provide!  Xhrs 
are  unable  to  pay  for  their  education,  and  of  twenty-five  students  in  the  coUi^alr 
department. 

vin.  Th  e  State  of  Maryland  provides  for  the  education  in  this  inrtitution  of  drtt 
mutes  whose  parents  are  in  poor  circumstances,  when  the  appliciints  are  under  twrntr- 

"Ezpelled. 
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one  years  of  age^  have  been  residents  of  the  SUde  for  two  years  prior  to  the  date  of 
application^  and  are  of  good  mental  capacity. 

Persons  in  Maryland  desiring  to  secure  the  benefit  of  the  provisions  above  referred 
to  are  requested  to  address  the  president  of  the  institution. 

IX.  It  is  expected  that  the  iriends  of  the  pupils  will  provide  them  with  clothing, 
and  it  is  important  that  upon  entering  or  returning  to  the  institution  they  should  be 
supplied  with  a  sufficient  amount  for  an  entire  year.  All  clothing  should  be  plainly 
marked  with  the  owner's  name. 

X.  All  letters  concerning  pupils  or  applications  for  admission  should  be  addressed  to 
the  president. 

PROCEEDINGS  AT   THE    FIRST  COMMENCEMENT   OF  THE 

NATIONAL  DEAF-MUTE  COLLEGE. 

These  exercises  were  held  in  the  First  Congregational  Church,  corner 
of  Tenth  and  G  streets,  on  Wednesday,  June  23, 1869,  commencing  at 
eleven  o^clock  a.  m.  A  large  audience  was  present,  and  the  following 
gentlemen  occupied  the  platform  with  the  faculty  and  graduates :  Hon. 
Amos  Kendall,  Rev.  Dr.  Starkey-  Rev.  Dr.  Sunderland,  Rev.  Dr.  Sam- 
son, president  of  Columbian  College ;  WOliam  Stickney,  esq.,  W.  W. 
Corcoran,  esq.,  Judge  Sherman,  General  Howard,  president  of  Howard 
University;  Mr.  Sidney  Andrews,  of  the  Bost<on  Advertiser;  Dr.  C.  H. 
Nichols,  of  the  Government  Asylum  for  the  Insane ;  Rev.  William  W. 
Turner,  ex-principal  of  the  American  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb ; 
and  Mr.  L.  H.  Jenkins,  principal  of  the  Kansas  institution. 

Rev.  Mr.  Turner  opened  the  exercises  by  offering  a  prayer,  in  which 
he  thanked  God  for  the  blessings  of  education  that  are  now  bestowed 
upon  those  who  were  once  left  to  live  in  darkness  and  ignorance.  He. 
thanked  God  that  such  institutions  existed,  and  invoked  the  blessing  of 
Heaven  upon  the  college  and  its  graduates. 

The  prayer,  and  all  other  spoken  exercises,  were  interpreted  to  the 
deaf  mutes  present  by  Professor  Fay. 

.President  Gallaudet  then  delivered  the  following  opening  address : 

The  occasion  which  brings  us  together  to-day  marks  an  era  in  the  history  of  civiliza- 
tion. It  stands  forth  without  precedent,  a  bright  and  shining  beacon  in  the  higher 
walks  of  philanthropy  and  benevolence.  The  unreflecting  ana  cold  indifference  that, 
because  of  their  deprivation  of  a  single  sense,  degraded  a  half  million  of  God's  rational 
creatures  to  the  level  of  the  imbecile,  has  given  place  within  the  lapse  of  a  single  cen- 
tury to  the  large-hearted  practical  philanthrony  which  first  discovered  the  key  at 
whose  mskfric  touch  the  mental  prison-bolts  should  fly  back,  and  has  since  declared  in 
all  the  nations  of  Christendom  that  the  deaf  mute  is  no  longer  a  pariah  of  society,  but  is 
eutitlecl  to  the  respect  of  his  fellow-men,  and  is  capable  of  a  mental  culture  as  fuU  and  as 
valuable  to  the  community  as  that  of  his  hearing  and  speaking  brother.  From  the 
early  days  of  imperfect  results,  wherein  was  claimed  for  deaf  mutes  only  a  development 
that  might  fit  them  to  perform  the  humbler  functions  of  iuteUigent  labor,  a  growing  esti- 
mate has  been  placed  upon  tht;ir  capabilities,  which  to-day  advances  to  the  high  posi  - 
tion  of  according  them  the  academic  degrees  of  college  graduation. 

Where,  in  all  the  march  of  educational  effort  since  time  began,  does  a  greater  century 
stride  appear  ?  From  mental  midnight,  starless  even  by  reason  of  the  thick  clouds  of 
prejudice  and  misapprehension  overshadowing  it,  to  the  hi^h  noon  of  scholary  honors, 
revealing  bright  pathways  not  a  few,  wherein  the  so-caUed  imbeci:  e  of  a  hundred  years 
ago  may  walk  onward  and  upward  to  usefulness  and  influence  and  fame.  From  moral 
darkness,  deeper  even  than  that  of  heathen  ignorance,  wherein  no  proi)er  idea  of  God 
or  religion  could  germinate,  to  the  full  light  of  comprehended  and  accepted  Christianity, 
stimulating  the  soul  to  the  highest  development  possible  in  our  world  of  many  clouds, 
and  revealing  the  glorious  hope  of  rijieued  fruitage  under  the  rays  of  the  Sun  of  Right- 
eousness in  the  land  of  eternal  day.  For  no  class  of  intelligent  beings  does  education 
perfonn  so  great  a  work  as  for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  The  starting  point  Is  so  much  lower, 
the  plane  ofattainment  so  nearly  as  high,  and  the  time  spent  in  school- training  so  nearly 
the  same  with  the  deaf  mut-e  as  with  the  hearing  and  speaking,  that  the  return  pur- 
chased by  education  is  actuaUy  far  greater  in  the  case  of  the  former  than  that  of  the 
latt'Cr. 

Many  of  the  intelldctual  pheuomeua  presented  in  the  transition  from  a  state  of  igno- 
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ranee  to  the  conditiou  of  eulighteument  in  which  the  training  of  the  srhoola  lesaves  \\^ 
mute  are  unique,  and,  in  not  a  few  instancei),  intensely  intereatins  U»  him  who  vonj. 
8tndy  the  operations  of  the  human  mind  in  its  various  processes  of  development.  It  \% 
not,  however,  our  purpose  at  this  time  to  consider  the  education  of  the  deaf  raote  fium 
a  philosophic,  or  even  an  economic,  standpoint ;  nor  yet  to  tell  of  the  origin  and  detail  thr 
history  of  this  peculiac  work  in  the  world ;  hut  rather  to  relates  brietly  the  st^Hy  of  tl^ 
particular  institution  which  has  invited  your  attendance  npon  itA  first  commeDmm-ot 
festivities  to-day,  and  to  show  what  grounds  its  friends  have  for  thanksgiving  tn  that 
Power  which  has  crowned  their  labors  with  results  excetnling  in  s|)eediueiH  of  attan- 
ment  their  most  sanguine  expectations. 

It  will  he  remembered  bj'  a  few  here  present  that  in  the  year  1856  an  adventnn-rfn*; 
the  city  of  New  York  brought  with  him  to  Washington  five  little  <leaf  mute  obiMivb. 
which  he  had  gathered  from  the  almshouses  and  streets  of  the  metropolis.  With  \i» 
aid  of  a  number  of  lienevolent  citizens  he  succeeded  in  setting  up  a  school  and  in  on- 
lecting  a  half  scoro  of  deaf  and  blind  children  belonging  to  the  District  of  Colomhii 
His  ostensible  object  was  the  establishment  of  an  institution  for  the  education  of  thn^- 
classes  of  persons,  and  in  this  he  was  supported  by  a  nnmlier  of  infloential  gcntlrafii. 
most  prominetit  among  whom,  both  in  giving  and  doing,  was  the  Hon.  Amos  Kendall 
to  whom  belongs  the  honor  of  being  named  the  father  and  frmnder  of  our  institntioiL 
The  sharp  discernment  of  Mr.  Kendall  soon  laid  bare  the  selfish  nnrposeo  of  the  adTfu- 
turer,  as  well  as  his  entire  un worthiness  and  unfitness  to  direct  the  work  he  wasaimis* 
to  inaugurate.  Good,  however,  ultimated  from  his  efforts  in  the  formation  of  an  %m^ 
ciation  having  as  its  aim  the  performance  of  that  work,  which  he  wonld  fain  have  wh! 
as  a  cloak  to  cover  his  selfish  ends. 

On  the  16th  of  February,  1857,  an  act  of  Congress  was  approved  incorporatioi^  tb<- 
'' Columbia  Institution  for  the  Instxuction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dninb  and  Blimt**  uA 
authorizing  the  education  at  the  ex}>ense  of  the  United  States  of  indigent  mute  antl 
blind  chil£en  belonging  to  the  District  of  Columbia.  On  the  13th  of  June  followm^. 
in  temporary  buildings  provided  by  the  liberality  of  Mr.  Kendall,  the  school  wasop^nej. 
During  the  pruj^ress  of  tiie  first  year  it  was  discovered  that  the  provision  made  bv  Ctio* 
gress  Sill  very  far  short  of  being  adequate  to  meet  the  objects  for  which  it  was  grantal 
and  on  May  28, 1858,  a  supplementary  act  was  passed  supplying  the  deficiencies  of  thr 
first  law.  This  second  act  also  extended  the  privileges  of  the  institution  to  rhikbrn 
of  men  in  the  military  or  naval  service  of  the  United  States.  In  the  spring  of  l<&. 
Confess  up  to  that  time  having  appropriated  nothing  for  buildings,  Mr.  kemudl  $iAdM 
to  his  former  benefactions  by  erecting  a  substantial  brick  stmcture  and  deeding  thi^. 
together  with  two  acres  of  ground,  to  the  institution. 

Thus  far  the  directors  had  limited  themselves  to  the  work  of  affording  the  desf  soA 
the  blind  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  army  anfl  navy  an  education  saite<l  Ut  tir 
them  for  mechanical  and  industrial  pursuits.  But  in  the  annnal  report  for  1 868  a  jm- 
pose  was  announced,  which  had  been  in  contemplation  from  the  ontset,  of  extendiB; 
the  scope  of  the  institution  so  as  to  include  a  collegiate  course  of  stndy,  the  heDelitii4*( 
which  might  be  enjoyed  hy  deaf  mutes  from  all  portions  of  the  country.  This  cxtee- 
sion  of  the  work  was  plainly  suggested  by  the  organic  law  of  1857,  the  fifth  wctiflo 
thereof  permitting  the  directors  to  receive  pupils  from  any  of  the  States  and  Tenit<v 
ries  of  tne  United  States,  and  no  limit  being  placed  in  the*  act  on  the  duration  of  t\i^ 
course  of  study.  Early  in  the  year  1864,  it  was  determined  to  realize  if  possible  thi* 
national  collegiate  feature  of  the  institution,  and  the  passage  of  a  law  of  Congrew  trat 
secured  empowering  the  board  of  directors  to  confer  degrees. 

On  the  28th  of  June,  in  this  year,  (1864,)  the  college  was  publicly  inaugurated,  sod 
on  the  2d  of  July  Congress  recorded  its  approval  thereof  by  a  liberal  appropriation  **u* 
continne  the  work  for  the  accommodation  of  the  students  and  inmates  of  the  institu- 
tion." On  the  8th  of  September  following,  the  work  of  the  college  was  comnieiwwd, 
with  seven  students,  in  a  t<emporary  building,  which  had  been  pnrchased,  together  with 
fourteen  acres  of  land  adjoinmg  the  original  grounds  of  the  institntton.  But  one  pro- 
vision was  now  lacking  to  open  the  college  freely  to  deaf-mute  vouth  from  all  psrt»  «>t 
the  country,  viz:  adequate  means  for  the  support  of  those  unable  to  pay  for  thetf  ttlo- 
cation.  To  meet  this  want  a  few  benevolent  gentlemen  were  found  willing  to  usao» 
the  support  of  individuiil  students,  and  the  college  was  enabled  tx>  receive  all  wwrthy 
applicants. 

This  private  aid,  though  temporary  in  its  character,  was  most  important  at  thi»  ptf* 
ticnlar  junctui*e,  and  the  names  of  Amos  Kendall,  William  W.  Corcoran,  Georjcf  ^• 
Riggs,  Henry  D.  Cooke,  Charles  Knap,  and  Benjamin  B.  French,  of  the  Dirtrirt  flf 
Columbia,  with  William  Sprague,  of  Rhode  Island,  J.  Payson  Williston  and  iktirf^ 
Merriam,  of  Massachusetts,  and  Edson  Fessenden  and  Thomas  Smith,  of  Hartfbnl.  Coo- 
necticut,  subscribers  of  free  scholarships,  will  be  held  in  gnitefVil  remembrance  br  thf 
young  men  who  have  received  the  immediate  benefit  of  their  generosity  and  by  all  th^* 
friends  of  the  college. 

But  during  the  year  1866  an  incident  occurred,  the  effect  of  which  was  to  eeeun?  th* 
very  end  desired  by  the  officers  of  the  college,  and  this  in  a  manner  wholly  pwvidfli- 
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tial^^iiite  independent  of  any  plans  or  Endeavors  of  theirs.  A  yonng  man,  residing  in 
Gettysburg,  Pennsylvania,  who  had  become  totally  deaf  at  the*  age  of  fifteen,  hearing 
of  the  establishment  of  the  college,  applied  to  Hon.  Thtiddeus  Stevens  for  aid  in  secur- 
ing admission.  Mr.  Stevens,  with  his  well  known  ready  sympathy  for  the  unfortunate, 
promised  the  young  man  his  assistance,  and  addressed  the  president  of  the  college  on 
the  subject.  To  his  surprise  he  learned  that  there  wa^LUo  law  authorizing  the  free  ad- 
mission of  students  to  the  college  save  from  the  District  of  Columbia  and  from  the  army 
and  navy.  "What,"  said  he,  with  no  little  indignation  in  his  tone,  "have  we  been  ap- 
propriating the  money  of  the  United  States  to  build  and  sustain  a  college  for  the  deaf 
mutes  of  the  country,  into  which  a  deaf  mute  from  ray  district  cannot  l)e  admitted?" 
On  being  informed  that  such  was  the  fact  of  the  defective  legislation  on  the  subject,  he 
said,  "We  will  verj-  soon  remedy  this  error,  and  the  young  man  from  Gettysburg  shall 
be  as  free  to  enter  your  college  as  he  who  comes  from  the  District  of  Columbia."  This 
resolution  Mr.  Stevens  carried  into  eifect,  by  procuring  the  passage,  on  the  2d  of  March, 
1867,  of  a  proviso  att<ached  to  the  appropriation  for  the  support  of  the  institution,  that 
deaf  mutes,  properly  qualified,  not  exceeding  ten  in  number,  should  l)e  admitted  to  the 
collegiate  department  of  the  institution  from  any  of  the  States  and  Territories  of  the 
United  States,  on  the  same  terms  and  conditions  as  had  been  previously  prescribed  for 
residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Thus  did  the  silent  appeal  of  the  Gettysburg  boy  open  the  door  for  the  higher  educa- 
tion of  his  brothers  in  misfortune  throughout  the  land.  Thus  did  the  veteran  "  leader 
of  the  House  "  of  the  fortieth  Congress,  m  the  midst  of  the  heavy  cares  of  state,  which 
were  exhausting  his  failing  strength,  find  time  and  vigor  enough  to  secure  from  the 
government  of  Tiis  country  a  boon  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  tSicacy  of  which  shall 
endure,  as  we  trust  and  believe,  till  that  day  of  joy  and  peace  when  the  "lame  man 
shall  leap  as  an  hart  and  the  tongue  of  the  dumb  shall  sing." 

While  private  benevolence  has  performed  an  important  part  in  the  inception  of  our 
college  work,  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  belongs  the  honor  of  establishing 
and  endowing  the  institution  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  government  of  a  great  nation. 

Our  present  distinguished  minister  to  Great  Britain,  after  describing,  in  his  world- 
renowned  history  of  the  United  Netherlands,  the  depression  and  distress  which  pre- 
vailed throughout  the  low  countries  in  the  closing  year  in  the  sixteenth  century,  re- 
cords a  notable  event  in  the  folio  wring  words:  "And  thus  at  every  point  of  the  doomed 
territorj'  of  the  little  commonwealth,  the  natural  atmosphere  in  which  the  inhabitants 
existed  was  one  of  blood  and  rapine.  Yet  during  the  very  slight  lull  which  was  inter- 
jKwed  in  the  winter  of  1585-^86  to  the  eternal  clang  of  arras  in  Friesland,  the  estates  of 
that  i>rovince,  to  their  lasting  honor,  founded  the  University  of  Franeker ;  a  dozen  years 
before,  the  famous  institution  at  Leyden  had  been  established  as  a  reward  to  the  burgh- 
ers for  their  heroic  defense  of  the  city.  And  now  this  new  proof  was  given  of  the  love 
of^the  Netherlanders,  even  in  the  midst  of  their  misery  and  their  warfare,  for  the  more 
humane  arts.  The  new  college  was  well  endowed  from  ancient  church  lauds,  and  not 
only  was  the  education  made  nearly  gratuitous,  while  handsome  salaries  were  provided 
for  the  professors,  but  provision  was  made  by  which-  the  poorer  scholars  could  be  fed 
and  boarded  at  a  very  moderate  expense ;  the  sum  to  be  paid  by  these  poorer  classes  of 
students  being  less  than  tlirce  pounds  sterling  a  year.  The  voice  with  which  this  in- 
fant seminary  of  the  muses  first  made  itself  heard  above  the  din  of  war  was  but  feeble, 
but  the  institution  was  destined  to  thrive,  and  to  endow  the  world  for  many  successive 
generations  with  the  golden  fruits  of  science  ana  genius." 

If  the  world  justly  applauds  tliis  act  of  the  estates  of  Friesland  in  providing  the 
means  of  higher  education  for  the  youth  of  the  state  in  general,  at  a  time  when  it  was 
perhaps  least  to  be  expected,  shall  not  more  emphatic  commendation  be  ^iven  in  the 
pages  of  history  to  that  government  which,  having  in  the  first  year  of  gigantic  civil 
war  furnished  means  for  the  rich  endowment  of  colleges  in  every  quarter  of  its  domain, 
was  ready,  in  the  closing  year  of  the  exhausting  struggle,  while  laboring  under  the 
pressure  of  enormous  and  unprecedented  taxation,  to  assume  the  burden  of  maintain- 
ing a  college  for  a  class  once  deemed  incapable  of  even  the  lowest  degree  of  education  T 

In  this  college,  designed  to  be  national  in  the  bestowal  of  its  advantages,  are  already 
assembled  students  from  every  quarter  of  the  land.  From  the  Keystone  State  have 
come  six  ;  from  New  England  seven ;  four  from  the  Empire  State ;  while  the  St-ates  of 
the  West  have  sent  seventeen ;  and  eight  have  come  up  from  the  South.  These,  with 
six  from  the  District  of  Columbia,  form  an  aggregate  of  forty-eight  youth,  represent- 
ing sixteen  States  of  the  Union,  who  have  received  the  benefits  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
period  of  the  course  of  study  opened  to  them. 

To  those  who  are  disposed  to  inquire  what  range  of  acquirement  in  the  liberal  arts  i» 
open  to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  it  may  be  stated  that  deafness,  though  it  l>e  total  and  con- 
gc'uital,  imposes  no  limits  on  the  intellectual  development  of  its  subjects,  save  in  the 
single  direction  of  the  appreciation  of  acoustic  phenomena.  The  curriculum,  there* 
fore,  in  our  college  has  been  made  to  correspond  in  general  to  what  is  known  as  the 
academical  course  in  the  best  American  colleges,  with  the  design  of  combining  the  ele- 
uienta  of  mathematics,  science,  history,  philology,  linguistics,  metaphysics,  and  ethics, 
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in  such  a  manner  as  to  call  into  exercise  all  the  leading  facnltice  of  th4»  mind,  aim!  xb 
prepare  the  way  for  whatever  line  of  intellectual  effort  may  be  suggested  liy  tb«  m^- 
ini;  tastes  and  talents  of  individuals. 

To  those  who  are  inclined  to  ask  what  avenues  of  usefulness  are  open  to  wpll-itlii- 
cated  deaf  mutes,  it  may  he  responded  that  even  before  the  completion  of  tlw  coor^ 
of  the  first  graduating  class  have  students  of  the  college  performed  no  ine<»nMid«T4l'i«- 
service  to  literature  by  the  tranAation  of  foreign  publications.  Already  have  stmw  *4 
them  become  valued  contributors  to  public  jounmls;  already  has  au  important  in\ ra- 
tion in  a  leading  branch  of  science  been  made  by  one  of  their  number,  while  otb<-r^ 
have  been  called  to  fill  honorable  positions  in  the  departments  of  the  govemnit»Dt  aa<l 
as  teachers  in  the  State  iuHtitutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

Kut  we  do  not  on  this  occasion  feel  the  need  of  verbal  argument  to  prove  the  dcMra- 
bleness  of  collegiate  education  for  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

The  government  of  the  United  States,  in  that  spirit  of  enlightened  liberality  whiih 
enacted  the  law  for  the  endowment  of  agricultural  colleges  in  the  several  Stati-ii,  lui« 
determined  that  the  experiment  of  affording  colle«Tiate  education  to  deaf  mnte«  f4iaD 
be  tried.  Funds  necessary  for  the  purchase  of  lands,  the  erection  of  bnildingti  and  tb* 
employment  of  competent  professors,  have  been  provided.  Youth  of  the  elaAA  denignrU 
to  be  benefited  liave  eagerly  sought  to  avail  themselves  of  the  offered  privile^^  aL'>l 
to-day,  in  the  persons  of  bur  fii-st  graduating  class,  go  forth  the  liring  arg^meiitn  whi<*b 
shall  prove  whether  the  goverimieut  has  done  well  or  ill  in  their  behalf.  They,  ami 
those  who  shall  follow  them  year  by  year,  must  answer  the  question,  "  What  cao  »^^ 
cated  deaf  mutes  do  f" — must  show  whether  they  can  render  to  society  an  ailfqiu*^ 
return  in  the  labor  and  intiueuce  of  their  manhood  for  the  favors  they  have  received  at 
its  hands  during  the  formative  and  receptive  years  of  youth. 

In  the  belief  that  the  result  will  abundantly  vindicate  the  wisdom  of  Congiesh  in 
founding  and  sustaining  our  college,  shall  wej  its  officers,  go  forward  in  our  wurk— 
placing  our  trust  in  that  Providence  which  has  signally  seconded  uur  eftbrts  thu>  far ; 
and  relying  on  the  benevolence  of  an  enlightened  Christian  people,  making  itself  ffirrt- 
ive  thiough  the  acts  of  their  national  legislators,  to  perfect  and  settle  on  fonndMtw&a 
which  may  endure  till  time  shall  be  no  more  the  work  they  have  nobly  begun. 

••  It  mav  not  be  our  lot  t-o  wield 
The  iiicklQ  in  the  ripened  field ; 
Nor  ours  to  hear  on  summer  eves 
I  The  reaper's  song  among  the  Bheavcs: 

But  where  our  duty's  task  is  wrought 
In  unison  with  God's  great  thought, 
The  near  and  future  blend  in  one ; 
And  wlu&tsoeVr  is  willed  is  done." 

The  several  members  of  the  graduating  class  then  delivered  their  o»- 
tions,  Professor  Pratt  reading  the  papers  for  the  benefit  of  the  hearing 
portion  of  those  present. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Parkinson  opened  with — 

THE  EXPEDIENCY  OF  PROTECTIVE  DUTIES- 

Various  writers  on  political  economy  have  advocated  the  theory  that  govemmi'irt  i» 
established  for  certain  fixed  and  definite  ends,  of  which  the  promotion  of  iodiL«thil 
interests  is  not  one.  They  allow  the  right  to  levy  a  tariff  for  revenne,  not  for  thf  p!t^ 
tection  of  particular  branches  of  industry.  Leave  trade  and  mannfactnrea.  Bay  thr* 
theorists,  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  people;  the  self-interest  of  men  will  leail  tiwrn 
to  do  that  which  is  most  advantageous  to  themselves  and  to  the  community. 

Another  argument  is  that  free  trade  is  the  natural  condition  of  man,  indicated  hrth^ 
diversity  of  original  gifts  in  climate,  soil,  natural  productions,  position  and  oppcirti:- 
nity,  received  from  the  hands  of  God.  Every  country  has  its  own  nntonil  npe<-ultj. 
and  to  attempt  to  compete  with  the  trade  of  others  in  certain  commodities  by  natarv 
more  adapted  to  those  foreign  states,  is  foolish  and  unprofitable.  Protective  tari& 
can  only  do  harm  as  contravening  the  order  established  by  nature. 

In  thus  indirectly  affirming  that  free  trade  is  conformed  to  the  divine  will,  and  clearh 
shown  by  the  gifts  of  creation  to  be  most  natural  and  most  advantageous,  these  wTit44« 
forget  that  the  will  of  God  is  yet  more  plainly  shown  to  be  that  on  earth  5hoaM  1« 
peace,  ^ood  will  among  men.  When  all  nations  have  abiding  peace ;  when  all  «iv 
united  m  brotherly  love,  and,  as  a  consequence,  trade  is  unrestricted,  and  intemHU>^ 
perfectly  free;  then,  indeed,  we  shall  have  taken  a  long  stride  toward  the  milleDinro. 
Then,  niid  not  till  then,  shall  we  have  reached  the  order  shown  by  all  the  indicatioo* 
of  nature  and  all  the  teachings  of  the  Bible  to  be  the  designed  condition  of  thin»». 
But  under  our  present  civilization,  with  much  that  is  good,  there  is  a  great  dral  of  Hs<l 
It  involves  artificial  boundaries,  dividing  the  lands  and  tue  people  of  the  earth,  ir}«- 
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rating  them  into  distinct  nations,  nnder  different  rulers,  often  hostile  to  each  other,  and 
their  sevenil  interests  not  always  coinciding. 

Government  is  everywhere  allowed  to  provide  ajrainst  war  by  building  forts  and 
vessels,  arming  and  equipping  troops,  and  by  certain  other  precautionary  measures. 
But  with  free  trade  and  the  consequent  production  by  each  country  of  those  commod- 
ities only  in  which  the  return  of  invested  capital  will  be  quickest,  and  the  outlay 
leawt,  when  a  war  arises  with  all  its  attendant  rigors,  at  least  one,  and  probably  several 
iiQI)ortant  commodities  will  be  cut  oft'  from  each  belligerent,  and  the  consequence  can- 
not but  be  highly  disastrous.  England,  under  free  trade,- would  draw  all  her  grain 
from  Russia  and  the  United  States,  and  the  Union  would  rely  on  Great  Britain  for 
manufactured  cottons  and  woolens.  With  war  between  the  two,  and  the  ensuing  state 
of  blockade,  England  would  lose  l)oth  raw  cottons  and  brea<lstuffs,  and  destitution  and 
famine  would  ensue,  while  in  America  the  price  of  cloth  would  be  exorbitant. 

It  has  been  afiinued  that  even  with  war,  and  in  spite  of  a  stringent  blockade,  exchanges 
will  gO  on  with  a  measurable  degree  of  success.  Grant  this ;  the  fact  still  remains  that 
much  suffering  and  destitution  will  exist. 

In  our  late  war  of  the  rebe\)ion,  even  when  evasions  of  the  blockade  reached  a  max- 
inuim,  prices  everywhere  in  the  insurgent  States  were  enormous,  and  want  was  univer- 
sal. While  the  war  lasted  southern  papers  unanimously  deplored  their  folly  iji  not 
ha>ing  paid  more  nttontion  to  manufacturing  interests  when  able.  Had  the  mills  and 
fouudenes  of  the  North,  or  even  of  New  England  alone,  been  in  southeru  hands  during 
tlie  four  yearw  of  strife,  there  are  few  who  will  say  the  result  would  not  have  been 
widely  different  from  what  it  actually  was. 

Wars  will  cause  temporary  disturbance  aud  hardship,  even  to  neutral  states.  Eng- 
land has  colonies  in  India,  in  soil  and  climate  every  way  adapted  to  cotton  culture, 
but,  previous  to  the  blockmle  of  our  southern  ports,  she  had  drawn  much  more  than  a 
moiety  of  her  raw  cotton  from  our  Alantic  seaboard.  We  all  remember  the  destitution 
niiiong  the  cotton  operatives  of  England  temporarily  thrown  out  of  employment  by  the 
difficulty  in  obtaining  the  raw  material.  Then,  the  northern  States,  powerful  even  in 
their  weakness,  sent  to  their  relief  ships  laden  with  provisions  from  their  own  abund- 
ant store.  The  fact  remains,  that  Great  Britain,  ailvocating  freetrade  for  herself  and 
her  colonies,  was  taken  un<awares  aud  sorely  distressed  by  a  war  abroad ;  and  yet  tliis 
iH  the  nation  held  up  to  our  eyes  as  a  pattern  by  which  to  shape  our  policy.       ' 

The  ailvocates  of  free  tra<le  have  no  proof  from  experience  to  show  that  our  condition 
will  be  betti^red  thereby.  They  i>oint  to  the  example  of  the  colonies'  here  before  the 
war  of  our  independence,  to  prove  that  manufactures  will  spring  up  of  themselves 
wlierever  they  are  neeiled ;  but  manufactures  here  were  in  fact  stunulated  in  conse- 
qiH'Uce  of  the  stringent  policy  of  England  forbidding  the  colonists  to  purchase  goods 
except  in  English  ports,  of  English  merchants,  and  to  export  except  through  English 
ports,  and  in  English  Ixtttoms.  British  merchants  placed  such  high  prices  ou  their 
^oo<ls  that  it  was  far  chea^)er  for  Americans  to  defy  the  heavy  penalties  imposed  upon 
niaunfactnrca  in  the  colonies,  and  thus  they  laid  the  foundation  upon  which  to  builcl 
up  a  future  manufacturing  prosperity.  But  the  close  of  the  war  which  secured  our  inde- 
lM«ndence  and  opened  trade  with  all  the  world  was  followed  by  a  sudden  fall  of  prices. 
Congress  provided  no  artiffcial  guard  against  this  sudden  decline,  and  a  ruinous  com- 
mercial crisis  ensued. 

(*alitbmia.  in  1849,  and  for  several  years  later,  was  abundantly  "  protected"  by  the 
trackless  wilderness  and  desert  waste  separating  her  from  the  eastern  populated  States, 
and  by  the  high  freights  on  vessels  around  the  Cape.  That  she  is  now  able  to  compete 
in  manufactures  with  the  East,  is  an  illustration  of  the  beneficial  effects  of  prot<ectum. 
Whether  the  i>rice  of  foreign  products  is  enhanced  by  natural  circumstances  or  by  arti- 
ficial tariff",  the  effect  is  the  same  for  the  promotion  of  domestic  industry. 

Again,  aud  in  like  manner,  in  Euglanil,  during  our  recent  civil  war,  the  difficulty  in 
proi'uring  cotton  from  us  was  such  that  it  had  the  same  eff'ect  which  a  high  protective 
duty  would  have  had.  It  enhanced  the  price  and  turned  the  attention  of  capitalists  to 
India*  In  four  years,  cotton  culture  there  made  rapid  progress,  and  now  it  is  able  to 
bold  its  own  without  any  artificial  stimulus. 

The  town  of  Canton,  Ohio,  a  few  years  since,  then  without  a  single  manufacturing 
int4Test,  vot«d  ten  thousand  dollars  to  enable  Cyrus  McCormick  to  start  a  factory  there. 
To-ilay  it  has  foundries  and  machine-sho])s,  a  factory  of  iron  bridges,  and  other  mills 
employing  over  two  thousand  five  hundred  workmen,  and  sustaining,  perhaps,  twelve 
thousand  inhabitants.  The  town,  from  a  village,  has  become  a  city,  and  the  value  of 
all  property  there  and  in  the  surrounding  neighborhood  has  made  a  manifold  advance, 
all  through  protected  industry. 

Looking  at  our  Union,  broad  and  grand,  teeming  with  boundless  wealth,  fertile  as  a 
Kanleit,  who  will  not  say  that  it  is  well  wortJi  the  effort — well  worth  some  temporary 
inconvenience,  to  develop  our  hidden  resources  f  We  have  nearly  everything  necessaiy 
to  the  comfort  of  man.  Wo  can  in  time  produce  as  cheaply,  and  of  as  goo<l  quality,  as 
the  most  favored  manufacturers  in  the  Old  W^orM.  But  the  capital  embarkecl  in  build- 
ing up  new  branches  of  manufacture  must  necessarily  bring  no  return  for  a  consider- 
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able  tiuie.  Though  to  the  ultimate  advantage  of  the  community,  the  bntiinnwrnn^t.-i 
the  absence  of  bountien  or  protective  duties,  be  conducted  at  a  minouM  lose  to  tbr  rs-^ 
italist.  And  why  should  not  the  man  who  uses  his  wealth  to  develop  uewrMoarrt^^— !•> 
set  on  foot  new  branches  of  industrj' — be  encouraged  and  rewanled  as  well  as  tlw  iji\  mti-t 
who,  for  his  pains,  has  the  exclusive  monopoly  of  his  product  for  a  term  of  yean?  T* 
talk  of  bloated  aristocrats  may  be  very  well,  but  the  facts  in  the  caae  beUe  the  a«rQ^4- 
tiou.  A  glance  at  the  outlays  of  most  of  the  large  manufactoriea  in  New  EngUml.  a* 
compared  with  the  returns  of  income,  will  awaken  surprise,  not  that  the  incuiue  b>>o 
large,  but  that  the  Interest  on  invested  money  is  so  small.  That  manafacture«,(.ir^s 
manufactures  even,)  do  accrue  to  the  benefit  of  the  laboring  classes,  in  plainly  evidi^t 
Are  our  laborers  worse  olf  than  those  of  England  or  Germany  f  Why  is  it  that  imu.- 
gration  is  on  the  increase — not  on  the  wane  f 

It  is  not  claimed  that  we  do  receive  the  benefit  from  government  auperviidon  that  wr 
ou^ht  in  the  matter  of  protection.  Many  blunders  have  be>en  made  in  feaming  *aj 
tanfi*  bills.  We  have  often  had  cause  to  wish  things  done  undone.  There  is  mom  far 
vast  improvement  in  our  management  of  this  matter. 

It  is  claimed  that  great  corruption  results  from  the  exercise  of  the  protective  pow^r 
by  Confess.  Manufacturers,  having  once  obtained  the  advantage  of  prot'ective  dati«-«. 
use  their  influence  in  such  a  manner  as  to  perpetuate  the  privilege.  They  have  fou&d 
that  Congress  can  be  persuadeil  to  extend  tne  high  tariff  beyond  the  time  that  oeeii  h^ 
allowed,  and  that,  by  the  repetition  of  the  process,  a  burden  becomea  fiistened  npoo  tlr 
nation  which  cannot  be  shaken  off. 

Instead  of  giving  u^)  the  advantages  of  protection  for  this  reaaon,  would  it  nut  U 
better  to  tiideavor  to  hud  a  remedy  for  the  evil  complained  off  What  we  need  is  »xie^ 
means  or  measures  which  wUl  have  the  effect  to  secure  a  pfoper  limitation  as  to  Uie 
time  during  which  the  duties  for  protection  shall  continue. 

May  not  the  desired  remedy  be  found  in  an  enlargement  of  the  reaponsibilitift*  iio- 
posed  upon  the  special  commissioner  of  the  revenue.  Let  the  bureau  of  which  hr  i« 
the  head  be  empowered  to  make  the  necessary  investigations,  and  the  commissionrr  ><^ 
required  to  recommend  w^hat  duties  shall  be  allowed,  and  at  what  time  and  in  «lu: 
manner  they  shall  ultimately  be  removed.  Under  the  light  thua  fiimiahed,  let  ai'r»  U> 
passed  with  definite  limitations  and  with  the  distinct  understanding  that  the  liiiitt»  <«> 
fixed  are  not  to  be  overpassed.  Thus  will  ^1  the  advantages  of  protection  be  securt^i, 
and  the  possible  evils  and  disadvantagea  be  avoided. 

The  future  which  our  republic  can  attain  imder  a  judicious  protective  system  is  gnn 
beyond  expre^ion.    Its  population,  numbering  hundreds  of  millioua;  everywhere  bus 
cities  and  villages,  from  which  the  hum  of  ceaseless  industry  arises;  mills  on  v\ft 
stream ;  in  every  valley  the  sound  of  the  forge ;  in  thousands  of  dark  mines  men  li 
gnomes  at  work  pouring  the  glittering  underground  treasures  into  the  cnneuU  of  *i- 
change;  with  all  its  paits  united  in  bonds  of  mutual  interest ;  the  cauaea  of  intfiifiui 
dissension  which  once  darkened  its  prospects  beiuff  remo veil  and  outgrown ;  feaiik; 
n  othing  from  foreign  aggression,  its  own  resistless  might  a  guarantee  oi  lasting  peAr: 
its  flag  will  be  everywhere  respected,  on  sea  and  land  alike ;  and  the  name  of  an  Amrr.- 
can  citizen,  like  tbe  dms  Romanns  sum  of  the  ancients,  will  be  a  talisman  to  open  rvtn 
door  and  to  guard  from  injustice  and  insult  over  the  whole  world. 

By  thus  fortifying  it-self  and  building  up  its  own  material  interests,  not  ne^Wtiaj 
in  the  meautime  a  due  care  for  those  higher  interests,  without  which  no  material  pn>^ 
perity  can  be  either  durable  or  of  any  real  value  in  itself,  it  will  most  effectoaliy  pit'iai** 
the  way  for  the  hoped  for  time  when  univereal  brotherhood  shall  prevail,  andVliru  all 
separating  barriers  between  nations  may  safely  be  removed. 

Mr.  Parkinson  was  followed  by  Mr.  J,  H.  Logan,  whose  subject  was 
entitled — 

A  GLIMPSE  AT  SCIENCE. 

We  live  in  a  beautiful  world.  On  every  side  a  thousand  objects  attract  tbe  err  ai»l 
invite  to  observation.  The  landscape  in  all  its  varied  features — ^now  rugged  and  aen> 
now  majestic  and  grand :  here  gay  and  luxuriant,  there  in  quiet  and  peaceful  rrpo>r.  i» 
ever  present  to  our  sight.  The  clouds  are  ever  changing  their  forms  and  buw.  tkr 
stars  are  always  twinkling  in  the  sky ;  day  and  ni^ht,  summer  and  winter,  tboa^ii 
always  returning,  are  not  mere  dull,  unvaried  repetitions.  Beautiful  treesanddowriH 
clothe  the  fields;  gorgeous  butterflies  flit  in  the  air;  shining  metals  and  glittehPC 
crystals  lie  scattered  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth ;  the  sea  teems  with  delicate  seaweo>l«- 
beautifully  colored  shells,  and  snow-white  corals.  These  are  things  which,  bowrvrf 
9uperficially  obwrved,  appeal  to  our  sense  of  the  beautiful. 

But  when  we  look  more  closely  at  these  objects  we  perceive  much  hidden  beaou. 
never  found  unless  dilligently  sought  for.    Nature  will  never  permit  indolence  to  l« 
hold  her  greatest  wonders.    Such  phenomena  as  chemical  transformations,  tbe  elrttr; 
flash,  and  volcanic  eruptions  reveal  the  existence  of  mighty  and  mysteriooft  fvittt 
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Patient  study  discloses  a  wonderful  unity  of  plan  in  the  whole  creation,  and  a  special 
adaptation  of  each  part  to  every  other.  Every  animal  and  every  plant,  from  the  high- 
est to  the  lowest,  is  perfectly  fitted  for  the  conditions  in  which  it  is  placed.  We  cannot 
avoid  having  our  curiosity  excited  to  find  out  the  nature  and  design  of  the  things 
around  us.  For  such  knowledge  the  soul  has  an  innate  longing,  and  to  acquire  it  is  ^ne 
of  our  highest  aspirations.  To  gratify  this  desire  hy  searching  out  the  hidden  wonders 
of  nature,  and  gaining  a  knowledge  of  her  laws,  is  one  of  the  objects  of  science. 

Thou|rh  all  cannot  hope  to  achieve  great  result-s  in  science,  no  man  is  necessarily  ex- 
cluded irom  engaging  in  Us  study ;  its  truths  may  be  made  clear,  and  give  pleasure  to 
ordinary  minds.  It  is  an  encouraging  sign  that  able  men  are  earnestly  striving  to 
stimulate  and  gratify  the  increasing  desire  among  the  masses  for  scientific  knowledge. 
We  cannot  but  look  for  important  results  from  these  attempt-s  to  popularize  science  ; 
for  the  refining  influence  of  such  studies  on  the  social  condition  of  man  is  great,  and 
the  progress  of  science  herself  is  accelerated  with  every  new  accession  of  olServers  to 
her  rank. 

When  any  kind  of  knowledge  becomes  the  common  stock  of  men,  it  is  made  the 
subject  of  daily  thought  and  allusion.  In  this  way  a  familiarity  is  acquired  with  new 
ideas,  which  by  being  scattered  among  so  many  persons,  are  certain  to  stimulate  some 
to  experiment  and  discovery.  One  individual' finds  out  a  new  truth,  perceives  a  new 
relation  between  some  phenomena  in  nature,  or  propounds  a  plausible  theory.  This  in- 
cites others  to  observation  and  experiment.  Many  soon  set  themselves  to  work  to 
investigate  the  theor>'^ ;  numerous  facts  are  collecteii  and  many  experiments  made,  by 
which  it  is,  in  the  end,  either  established  or  overthrown.  If  the  theory  is  proved  to  be 
false  a  great  advance  is  nevertheless  made,  for  now  we  know  certainly  that  one  thing 
is  not,  and  after  this  no  more  time  will  be  wast^ed  on  it.  Moreover,  misdirected  inves- 
tigation frequently  becomes  the  means  of  bringing  to  light  facts  previously  unknown, 
and  is  always  useful  as  a  stimulus  to  intellectiial  activity.  Thus  tne  alchemists,  pursu- 
ing a  delusive  idea,  founded  the  Important  science  of  chemistry.  Even  a  man  who  tries 
to  solve  the  impossible  problem  of  squaring  a  circle  often  has  his  faculties  so  sharpened 
as  to  prepare  him  the  better  to  work  out  intricate  calculations.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  theory  is  found  to  be  tnie,  many  individuals  apply  themselves  at  once  to  searching 
out  and  exhausting  its  applications.  All  the  truths  which  are  discovered  become,  in 
duo  time,  the  common  property  of  educated  men,  and,  in  their  turn,  serve  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  still  higher  truths.    Our  progress  is  thus  gradual,  but  ever  onward. 

To  the  expansion  of  the  mental  powers  there  seems  to  be  no  limit.  Each  generation 
inherits  all  the  aecunmlated  knowledge  and  experience  of  its  predecessors.  Many 
iKKiks,  which  we  are  able  to  master  in  a  year,  contain  the  results  gained  by  the  labors 
of  more  than  a  century.  Judging  from  the  past,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  doubted  that  many 
tilings,  now  known  only  to  a  few  scientific  men,  will  in  the  future  be  a  common  ac* 
quirement  of  the  school-boy.  There  was  a  time  when  the  knowledge  of  algebra  was 
confined  to  a  few  great  mathematicians.  Now  almost  every  diligent  school-boy  knows 
more  of  algebra  than  did  those  great  mathematicians.  The  new  science  of  quaternions, 
which  is  now  so  diflicult  that  only  a  few  eminent  men  are  able  to  master  it,  may,  ere 
the  present  generation  has  passed  away,  be  made  a  study  in  every  college. 

A  century  ago  all  the  history  of  our  globe  anterior  to  the  creation  of  man  was  a  blank. 
Geology  is  now  able  to  show  us,  in  the  clearest  manner,  what  changes  the  earth  has 
undergone,  and  to  restore  the  strange  animals  and  plants  which  once  peopled  it.  Com- 
parative anatomists  have  made  such  progress  in  this  science  that  by  the  aid  of  a  single 
tooth  they  are  able  to  reconstruct  an  animal  which,  long  before  Adam  came  into  being, 
hiMl  entirely  disappeared  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  Alost  wonderful  discoveries  have 
recently  been  miide  by  means  of  the  spectnim  analysis.  When  metallic  bodies  are 
heated  to  whiteness  their  light  on  being  transmitted  through  a  prism,  is  resolved  into 
a  si>ectrum  analogous  to  that  of  the  sun.  Each  metal,  thus  heated  to  incandescence,  is 
found  to  give  a  spectrum  containing  one  or  more  bright  colored  bands,  by  which  it  can 
always  be  recognized.  Now,  by  comparing  the  bands  in  the  spectrum  of  iron  with 
some  bands  in  a  certain  part  of  the  solar  spectrum,  it  is  found  that  they  coincide  ex- 
actly as  to  size,  number,  and  position ;  the  existence  of  iron  in  the  sun  is  thus  proved. 
In  a  similar  way  it  has  been  shown  that  other  metals  exist  in  the  sun  and  fixed  stars. 
This  new  science  gives  great  promise  of  making  us  acquainted  with  the  chemical  ele- 
ments and  physical  conditions  of  every  star.  It  has  already  proved  that  some  of  the 
Btars  must  Win  a  red  hot  or  liquid  state,  while  some  of  the  uebuhe  have  been  shown 
to  be  masses  of  matter  so  intensely  heated  that  they  have  assumed  the  gaseous  tbrm. 
The  microscope  is  to  be  regarded  as,  perhaps,  the  most  wonderful  and  perfect  instru- 
ment which  science  has  devised.  Its  application  to  the  various  departments  of  physi- 
cal science  has  caused  an  immense  extension  of  their  boundari(*s.  Hy  its  aid  has  been 
discovered  a  new  and  unseen  world,  as  extensive  and  wonderful  as  the  visible.  Who 
would  think  of  finding  anything  beautiful  upon  a  dry  stick  of  wood ;  yet  this  unin- 
viting object  is  often  covered  with  minute  fungi,  which,  when  submitted  to  examina- 
tion under  the  microscope,  are  found  to  present  many  curious  and  elegant  forms.  In 
an  sesthetic  point  of  view  what  can  api>ear  more  worthless  than  guano ;  yet  this  ugly 
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earth  contaiDs  microscopic  shells  of  the  rarest  beauty.  Few  think  the  frojj  a  h«ii>»- 
sonie  auiiiial,  though  yeara  might  be  profitably  spent  in  studying  its  variims  tiftsnen  w.:^ 
a  microscope.  A  living  frog's  tongue,  when  magnified,  is  a  very  splendid  objert :  .ia.1 
of  the  lung  of  this  animal,  as  seen  under  the  micro80oi>e,  Professor  Quekett  says,  -tb» 
magnificent  sight  then  disclosed  will  baffle  all  powers  of  description.'' 

A  glance  at  these,  a  few,  only,  of  the  great  results  which  science  has  achieved,  r^veaU 
to  us  a  magnificent  prospect  of  the  future.  Of  the  boundless  realm  of  science  we  ha«- 
conquered  but  a  small  part.  Rich  and  unexplored  regions  are  the  reward  of  hiiu  wht** 
head  is  clear  enough  and  whose  will  is  strong  enough  to  overcome  the  <liffiealtir<«  id 
the  way.  These  qualities  ma<le  Alexander  master  of  the  world.  But  here  we  i%^A 
not,  like  him,  sit  down  and  weep  that  there  are  no  more  worlds  for  ns  to  coTM|afr. 
Here  ambition  is  noble — its  track  is  not,  like  the  great  Maced<mian*8,  strewn  with  «rnn 
corpses,  burning  towns,  and  desolated  fields:  but  all  along  are  alleviationA  to  hnnun 
suli'ering,  great  manufacturing  centers,  held  in  friendly  communication  by  a  network 
of  railways  and  telegraphs,  and  barren  lands  changed  to  blooming  gardens.  Amliiti^iti 
in  science  harms  no  one,  but  benefits  all.  The  reward  of  C«sars  ambition  wa-*  th' 
assassin's  da<rger ;  Napoleon's  sent  him  into  exile  on  a  lonely  island ;  and,  thoogh  bi»tb 
have  secuied  an  undying  renown,  their  laurels  are  stained  with  blood  nselei«ly  !*hr«L 
It  was  not  thus  with  the  ambition  of  Newton  and  Faraday;  theirs  has  be«n  a  ble*qaf 
to  their  race;  their  nobly  won  laurels  are  not  stained  with  blood.  Even  the  hero  in  • 
righteous  war,  who  secures  to  his  country  the  blessings  of  peace,  and  wins  f«>r  binwrlf 
the  ai^plause  and  honor  of  a  grateful  people,  could  not  gain  his  vict4>rie«  witboat  tin- 
aid  which  comes  from  science.  Both  in  war  and  in  peace  science  is  one  of  the  mAin 
sources  of  national  power  and  greatness. 

Is  it  not,  then,  a  glory  to  aid  in  the  advancement  of  science  ?  Here  we  may  all  do  a 
little,  and  the  pleasure  itself,  often  deep  and  intenrn^  is  the  greatest  rewaid  of  ^r.. 
Every  well  educated  man  has  it  in  his  power  to  do  something.  He  may  make  the  trei*- 
ures  of  science  accessible  to  the  many,  infuse  a  taste  for  the  study  of  nature,  and  thn»« 
the  sunshine  of  enconragement  upon  bpddiug  genius.  But  for  the  enoonrajyfnipnt 
given  to  his  early  taste  for  the  study  of  nature,  the  genius  of  Hugh  Miller  mi^ht  hit\r 
been  altogether  lost  to  the  world.  Science  looks  to  woman,  also— to  ber  is  latmnTi^l 
the  education  of  the  young ;  the  formation  of  their  character  for  life.  A  well  traiiv^ 
Miild  is  his  mother's  glory.  What  greater  earthly  pleasure  conld  any  woman  drsin* 
than  to  have  a  distinguished  son  acknowledge  in  his  written  works,  as  did  that  eoit- 
nent  man  of  letters,  Lamartine,  that  he  had  a  good  mother  who  did  aU  she  conld  !••¥ 
him  f  The  road  to  eminence  is  open  to  all.  But  fame  is  not  the  object  to  be  aooebt 
for,  and  will  come  only  as  the  just  recompense  of  worth.  He  only  will  acoi>m}»h%H 
really  good  work  who  loves  science  for  its  own  sake.  It  is  enough  for  us  if  we  are  doin^: 
good  service  acconlin^  to  the  measure  of  our  ability'. 

Some  think  that  science  is  de^stined  to  overthrow  religion — ^to  leave  ns  without  snr 
herealter.  If  this  be  so,  thou  indeed  is  life  an  empty  dream,  and  the  glory  of  (•ci<>»«*> 
an  illusion.  The  mental  development  of  three-score  years  and  ten,  which  can  \*^i 
reveal  to  us  how  vast  and  illimitable  is  the  field  of  knowledge,  roust  then  end  in  bitff 
disappoinment.  All  our  hopes  of  entering  another  and  happier  world,  where  thepp  aiv 
no  hindrances  to  our  progress,  are  then  gone — ^all  becomes  an  everlasting  blank.  IT 
this  be  the  end  of  science,  what  mockery  could  be  more  bitter  ?  Onr  capacity  for  a 
l^erpetual  increase  in  knowledge  is  itself  an  earnest  of  a  future  state.  Conscienr**  am! 
the  works  of  nature  both  declare — there  is  a  God.  As  has  been  well  said,  science  l«it 
unfolds  to  our  gaze  the  thoughts  of  Him  in  whom  all  knowledge  begins  and  ends.  Thr 
devout  astronomer,  Kepler,  exclaims,  "O!  Go<l,  I  tliiuk  thy  thoughts  after  thee." 

When  we  study  an  author,  whose  thoughts  are  beautiful,  good,  ami  true,  we  aserilie 
these  qualities  to  the  character  of  the  author  liimself,  and  are  grateful  to  him  for  lib 
efibrts  to  please  and  instruct  us.  The  book  of  Nature  and  the  lKX)k  of  Revelation  both 
disclose  to  us  the  attributes  of  their  divine  author.  The  one  is  for  the  eye  of  iscufwy, 
the  other  for  the  eye  of  taith.  Both  contain  myst/cries  too  deep  for  the  greatest  iiitrl- 
lect,  and  are  yet  so  simple  that  a  little  child  liiay  understand  toem.  It  is  God  «Ij«> 
gives  us  all  these  wonders  of  science  and  the  capacity  to  enjoy  them ;  the  vasttie9i  «»f 
tlie  universe  impresses  us  with  a  sense  of  His  Almighty  power,  and  awakens  reven-ut 
admiration;  the  tiniest  flower  speaks  to  us  of  His  fatherly  care,  and  atrikes  a  t^ndtr 
chord  in  our  hearts.  Science  can  tell  us  no  more;  but  the  clear  eye  of  faith  l»ehoM*  in 
the  cross  of  Christ  a  realization  of  what  the  sages  of  Greece  and  Rome  so  vainly  son^rbt 
to  attain— the  hope  of  immortality  and  a  restoration  of  the  soul  to  its  original  punt; 
and  happiness. 
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Mr.  J.  B.  Hotchkiss  followed  with  an  oration  on  "nature  and  litera- 
ture," and  at  the  conclusion  he  delivered  the  "valedictory  address." 
They  were  as  follows: 

NATURE  AND  LITERATURE. 

Away  in  the  land  of  the  Orient,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Tij^is,  the  traveUer  sees 
vast  plains  nnroll  before  his  eyes,  with  bUlowy  mounds  scattered  here  and  there,  on 
which  graze  flocks  of  goats  and  camels.  For  a  long  time  no  one  suspected  that  a  kingly 
palace  once  reared  its  walls  here ;  that  an  "  exceeding  great  city  "  here  had  its  site ;  that 
this  was  the  scene  of  snch  glory  and  power  as  the  world  has  seldom  known.  Those 
who  pitched  their  tents  on  the  grassy  monnds  dreamed  not  that  they  were  reposing 
c»ver  the  burial  place  of  the  grandeur  of  an  ancient  people ;  that  beneath  them  were 
gorgeous  haUs  and  winding  passages  which  once  echoed  to  the  tread  of  busy  life.  Like 
faint  e<rhoes  from  the  past,  a  few  names  and  dim  legends  of  the  power  and  glory  of  this 
long-buried  city  had  come  down  to  us,  but  it  was  reservwl  for  a  stone  to  reveal  the 
story  of  this  vast  empire.  Tlie  king  of  this  great  people  had  his  name  graven  on  the 
back  of  the  stone  slabs  of  which  his  palace  was  built,  and  upon  their  fronts  his  great 
achievements  were  chiseled  in  the  arrow-headed  characters  of  his  nation.  A  man  irom 
a  distant  isle  succeeded  in  decixihering  the  name  upon  one  of  tliese  slabs,  and  thence- 
forth Nineveh  was  not  allowed  to  rest  undisturbed.  Ere  long  the  broad  bosom  of  the 
Tigris  floated  away  hn^e  slabs  of  alabaster,  and  blocks  of  stone,  exhumed  from  the 
rubbish,  were  deposited  in  nearly  every  museum  in  the  world. 

What  is  it  that  made  men  toil  in  the  dirt  of  a  forgottcm  generation  to  bring  the  ruins 
of  this  city  to  the  light  of  day  f  What  is  it  that  makes  the  scholar  bend  with  wearied 
eye  and  throbbing  brow  over  these  old,  mutilated  inscriptions?  These  stones  have 
tongnes  which  reveal  the  thoughts  of  this  ancient  people.  Every  line  of  these  old  in- 
scripti(ms  teems  with  thoughts,  as  telling  something  of  their  history.  It  is  the  search 
for  thought  alone  which  dignities  the  toil  among  the  mounds  of  Nineveh,  and  makes 
each  new  discovery  interesting  to  all  the  world. 

This  search  for  thonght  is  n«atnral  to  man  as  a  thinking  being.  Nothing  is  regarded 
by  him  as  usele.%s  whicii  serves  this  end.  He  may  not  be  able  to  give  reasons  satisfac- 
tory to  the  objector,  but  there  is  that  in  his  soul  which  tells  him  there  is  a  use,  and  he 
gat*s  on  obeying  this  something  within  him,  just  as  a  man  will  yield  to  the  cravings  of 
hunger,  who  knows  nothing  of  such  an  organ  as  the  stomach. 

This  intellectual  appetite  not  only  induces  men  to  dig  among  ruins,  and  wipe  the 
dust  from  ancient  inscriptions,  but  it  leads  tliem  into  the  wide  and  free  domain  of 
nature,  to  scan  the  crystal  and  the  flower,  and  the  animal,  from  the  mite  to  the  masta- 
tadoii.  It  is  in  natnre  that  thought  lias  its  widest  range.  Here  everything  is  iiUed  to 
replet4^ness,  with  thought  of  the  purest  and  most  elevated  kind,  fresh  from  the  author 
of  the  intellect  itself.  This  truth  uivs  never  been  more  fully  brought  out  than  in  the  great 
work  of  the  master  in  zoology,  who  sumsnp  each  of  his  flrst  thirty-three  chapters  as  ex- 
pressions of  the  thoughts  of  the  Creator.  But  the  expression  of  divine  thought  in 
natnre  is  not  to  be  limited  to  thirty-three  chapters ;  in  fact,  it  is  illimitable,  for  there 
iH  not  a  st<me,  a  leaf,  a  flower,  an  animal,  or  a  dew-<lrop,  that  reveals  not  to  us  some  story 
of  itA  Creator.  The  whole  face  of  nature,  to  him  who  can  read  it  aright,  is  covered 
with  celestial  typt^  and  symbols,  which,  in  their  beauty  and  sublimity,  stamp  those 
of  Nineveh  as  the  foolish  vaunting  of  a  vain-glorious  people. 

The  office  of  the  man  of  literature  is  a  sort  of  high-priesthood  in  the  sanctuary  of 
thought.  He  is  admitted  into  the  inner  tabernacle,  and  thence  brings  interpretations 
for  the  people,  and  records  them  for  future  geuerations.  He  is  at  once  an  instructor 
and  a  guide  of  mankind.  Fortunate  is  he  who  is  consecrated  to  this  high-priestliood, 
and  a  sense  of  the  vast  responsibilities  of  the  position  should  lead  him  to  the  only  true 
sinirce  of  all  noble  inspiration  as  found  in  natnre  and  nature's  Go<l.  He  spends  days 
aiKl  nights  in  libraries,  poring  over  books  that  give  the  thoughts  of  the  great  of 
past  ages,  and  strives  to  bring  his  mind  into  intimate  communion  with  them,  and  he 
(Im^s  well.  He  takes  long  journeys  to  gaze  upon  the  works  of  great  masters,  and  drink 
in  the  inspiration  of  the  thoughts  they  endeavor  to  reveal  on  canvass  or  in  marble, 
and  he  does  well.  But  in  books  of  history  and  literature  we  are  mainly  brought  into 
cfintact  with  the  purposes  and  deeds  of  men,  and  we  see  God  only  through  dim  and 
distorting  media.  In  works  of  art  we  have,  at  most,  only  nature  at  second  hand,  and 
rail  bat  imperfectly  read  the  lessons  she  would  teach  or  discern  the  thought  she  would 
utter.  But  in  natnre  we  are  exclusivelv  among  the  works  of  God,  and  we  behold  not 
only  His  works,  but  Him  working ;  we  feel  His  presence  equally  in  the  lowliest  plant  as 
in  the  starry  heavens.  History,  literature,  and  art  can  be  distorted  and  falsined,  but 
in  tracing  the  processes  and  laws  of  nature,  we  iire  walking  in  the  luminous  foot-print« 
of  the  eternal  principles  of  truth  and  beauty.  The  literary  man  should  be  careful  to 
ground  in  his  mind  just  ideas  and  right  impressions,  and  to  do  this  it  is  essential  that 
he  go  aud  take  loaaous  at  the  primary  suurco  of  knowledge ;  he  should  not  receive  his 
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ideas  and  impressions  from  other  men,  for  the  person  he  copies  from  mmy  have  y^tmlK^I 
nature  neither  faithfully  nor  correctly.  He  who  knows  not,  eitlier  by  iutfpirati<»u  «f 
observation,  how  nature  works,  cannot  himself  work  to  profit  in  the  field  of  litcmtnrv. 

Nature  is  the  ultimate  standanl  of  comparison  which  we  set  np  for  all  the  creatiuiff 
of  the  literary  man.  The  question  "  Are  they  natural  V  is  one  tliat  is  universally  ft>kMi 
of  a  writei'^s  conceptions,  and  as  it  is  decided  in  the  affintiative  or  ne^tive,  mi  i»  tb* 
merit  of  his  work  judged.  Literature,  like  art,  is  excellent  in  the  de^t^it  apprfia<L»« 
the  tnie  and  the  real,  and  the  things  of  nature  are  the  only  crit^fria  of  truth  a:i*^ 
reality. 

The  literary  man,  like  the  artist,  has  no  x>ower  in  the  orij^ nation  of  symbofe :  \^ 
speaks  as  God  has  spoken  from  the  l)eginuing.  The  language  of  literatare  auii  «>t 
nature  must  be  the  same.  Only  through  what  we  see  in  the  actual  world  can  we  int-r- 
pret  what  we  find  in  the  literarj'  world ;  and  nature  must  furnish  to  the  satbor  h> 
media  of  expression.  It  is  this  common  sjieech  of  the  two  that  makes  them  oneintlK-u 
hold  upon  the  mind  and  renders  it  impossible  to  enter  into  the  first  save  throagli  tb- 
gateway  of  the  second. 

Nature  abounds  with  things  which  servo  to  illustrate  the  varied  phasm  of  bninan 
life  and  character.  Wbat  can  more  beautifully  impress  upon  the  mind  the  sablia.r 
truth  of  immortality  than  the  rose  of  Jericho— the  flower  of  resurrection?  It  ha»  it* 
home  in  the  burning  sands  of  the  desert.  There  it  grows  and  blossoms,  and  the  chlM- 
ren  of  the  desert  love  it,  as,  scouring  over  the  arid  wastes,  they  behold  it  lifling  up  it* 
beautiful  flower — a  feast  to  the  eye  and  a  messenger  of  hope  to  the  soul.  The  M-a««f*r. 
changes,  and  it  withers  and  dies.  The  scorching  simoom  rises,  and,  seizing  Ittf  shrivrhni 
roots,  bears  them  on  the  wings  of  the  tempest,  far,  far  to  the  east,  until  they  tall  nj-**. 
another  soil.  Then  the  rains  come  and  moisten  the  parched  plant,  and  soon — mink'  i'- 
of  nature! — it  expands,  the  leaves  unfold,  its  beauteous  flower  springs  forth,  and  hfc 
and  breath  return  to  the  dead  child  of  the  Sahara. 

The  poet  conveys  to  us  a  vivid  apprehension  of  his  ideas  by  the  similes  he  drawi 
from  nature,  as,  when  Wordsworth  says,  addressing  his  lay  to  Milton : 

*'  Thy  flonl  vram  liko  a  iitar,  and  dwelt  anart 
Thoii  ba<l8fc  a  voice  whoae  aoond  was  liic«  the  sea ; 
Pure  as  tho  naked  heavena— nugeutic,  free." 

Or,  when  rare  Ben  Johnson  sings : 

''  It  Ir  not  growing  like  a  tree 
.  In  bulk,  duth  make  man  Ix^tter  be. 
Or,  Htandlng  Ion;;  an  oak,  thrc^  hnndred  year, 
To  fall  a  \og  at  last,  dry,  bald,  and  aere. 
A  lilv  of  a  day 
Is  fairer  far  in  Hay ; 

Although  it  fall  and  die  that  ni^rht — 

It  was  the  plant  and  flower  of  Tisht. 
In  small  proportions  we  just  beaaties  see ; 
And  in  short  measures  me  may  perfect  be." 

Many  things  give  pleasure  to  us  as  shadowing  forth  our  own  states  in  the  statt*  o( 
nature.  A  certain  sympathy  is  established  between  them  and  ns,  by  which  we  do  uui 
so  much  receive  what  they  nakedly  pn--sent,  as  invest  them  with  our  own  attribnt*-* 
and  relations,  and  cause  them  to  reflect  our  own  passions  and  feelings.  We  are  thii* 
enabled  to  discover  in  inanimate  nature  some  of  the  conflicts  that  take  plare  iu  <»ar 
own  minds ;  to  rejoice  over  the  triumphs  of  her  productive  eflbrts,  and  to  mourn  ovrr 
her  decay ;  to  feel  the  cheer  of  her  smile  in  summer,  and  the  dejection  of  her  frii«ii  in 
the  bitter  cold  of  winter.  And  the  poet  who  would  teach  us  by  his  idealizations  tlut 
the  objects  around  us  are  something  besides  mere  objects  of  senst^— something  to  Ion 
as  well  as  to  admire — must  himself  walk  with  nature  as  with  a  mistress  and  a  teacher, 
and  meekly  learn  of  her  ways.  He  must'  have  s(^en  them  himself  who  would  show  (l« 
' '  men  ns  trees,''  and  transform  the  beautiful  Daphne  into  the  Mezexeon  of  the  spnni: : 
who  would  make  us  see  the  vain  Narcissus  in  4^^he  graceful  lily  that  bends  to  ser  it« 
own  fair  form  in  the  stream,  and  trace  the  Hamadryad  in  the  birch  tree,  conibio);  iiii 
perfumed  tresses  with  milk-white  hands  ;  and  the  Naiads  laughing  in  the  sparkle  acd 
murmur  of  the  blue-eyed  fountain ;  and  in  everything  something  superior  to  itself  aod 
akin  to  (mr  own  nature. 

Would  the  poet  take  lessons  in  sublimity?  What  is  more  sublime  than  thr 
majestic  movement  of  the  things  of  nature  as  they  proceed  onward  from  age  to 
age,  an  august  procession  that  cannot  but  strike  the  contemplative  beholder  with 
awe,  and  swell  his  soul  with  indescribable  emotions  of  grandeur  f  AVould  he  tliwi- 
])line  his  mind  f  What  can  impart  so  true  and  perfect  a  discipline  as  the  erroriess  teachiiijr) 
of  God  t  It  is  said  that  the  study  of  the  classics  will  do  this,  because  the  inflertttiQ»  **f 
the  Greek  verb  are  symmetrical  and  harmonious;  but  is  there  aught  in  the  |M>lii»lH-ii 
language  of  the  Giveks  its  symmetrical  as  the  evolution  of  a  flower,  or  the  rrji^Uia- 
tion  of  a  rock,  or  the  formation  of  a  rainbow,  or  the  unfolding  of  a  goMen^winiH 
insect  from  its  chrysalis  f    The  Greek  verb  is,  at  times,  irregulatj  bat  in  the  pandi^ 
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of  nature  there  is  nothing  irregular  or  deflective ;  there  is  neither  exception  nor  anom- 
aly t<>  deform  its  perfect  lessons.  Would  the  poet  go  further  and  study  the  Almighty 
and  His  attrihutes  ?  What  so  faithful  in  teaching  these  as  His  glorious  works ;  lor  is 
not  Win  stabilit.3'  shadowed  forth  in  the  "  Rock  of  our  Salvation  " — the  foundation  of 
our  how  ? — His  beauty  in  the  "  Rose  of  Sharon"  and  the  "  Lily  of  the  Valley  ; "  the 
strength  and  self-sacrificing  innocence  of  our  Lord  Jesus  in  the  '"  Lion  of  the  Tribe  of 
Judah,'*  and  "The  Lamb  of  God  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world f"  Does  not 
the  will  declare  His  glorj'',  for  "  He  is  the  Sun  of  Righteousness,"  and  the  stars  proclaim 
Hi^  beauty  and  beneficence,  for  "  He  is  the  Bright  and  Homing  Star?"  Indeed,  what 
1!$  there  in  all  the  vast  realm  of  nature  that  does  not  attest  His  goodness  and  mercy  f 
Is  not  his  thoughtfuluess  for  even  the  lowliest  exhibited  in  their  means  of  protection 
fnmi  the  elements,  their  weapons  for  defense,  and  the  provision  for  their  sustenance! 

That  the  men  whose  names  have  become  famous  in  literature  studied  nature  more 
than  bi>oks  is  fully  evident  from  their  works.  They  did  not  wait  for  Lord  Bacon  to 
o]>en  the  way  by  the  study  of  nature  as  a  science.-  Long  before  his  time  were  they  wont 
to 

"  "Wander  where  the  muses  hannt, 
Clear  spring,  or  shady  grove,  or  snnny  hill," 

and  to  observe  nature  in  her  varj'ing  moods.  Tlius  we  read  in  Chaucer  many  exquisite 
passages  on  nature.   The  following  will  show  the  value  he  attached  to  her  teachings: 

"And  as  for  me,  thouj^h  that  I  konne  hut  lyte, 
On  bokes  for  to  hmIp  I  uie  delyte, 
And  to  hem  veve  I  feyth  aud'ful  credence, 
And  in  myn  nert<e  have  hem  in  reverence 
So  hert<^Iy,  that  ther  is  game  noon 
That  fro  my  bokes  maketh  me  to  goon, 
But  yt  he  seldonie  on  the  holy  day, 
Save,  certeynly,  whan  that  tlfie  monthe  of  May 
Is  comen,  and'that  I  here  the  fonlos  synge, 
And  that  the  donres  gymen  for  to  snryuge, 
Farwel  my  boke  and  liiy  devoeion !  * 

He  had  so  great  an  affection  for  the  simple  daisy  that  he  says,  when  viewing  it : 

*'  That  blisfnll  sight  softeneth  al  my  sorwe." 

In  more  modem  times  we  have  an  exquisite  poet  of  nature  in  Robert  Bums,  who 
owes  his  deathless  fame  to  the  lessons  he  read  from  Nature's  open  page.  Witness  his 
pathetic  lines  to  a  field-mouse,  on  turning  one  up  in  its  nest  with  his  ploughshare,  and 
his  address  to  a  mountain  daisy,  which  sutlered  a  like  fate. 

Ill  Scott  and  WorcUworth,  also,  we  have  poets  who  were  trained  in  nature's  school. 
Th<>  Litter  sums  up  the  feelings  of  the  true  literary  man  when  he  exclaims  from  the 
depths  of  his  heart : 

"  To  me  the  meanest  flower  that  blows  can  give 
Thoughts  that  do  often  Uv  too  deep  for  tears." 

The  habitual  contemplation  of  the  natural  world  predisposes  one  to  seriousness  ot 
thought  and  that  wnsiveness  of  spirit  which  gives  an  author  far  more  of  an  attractive 
lM>\ver  than  all  the  wit  of  a  Shendan.  This  is  exemplified  in  our  own  Hawthorne, 
whose  recently-published  notes  from  his  journal  give  evidence  of  his  intimate  com- 
uuHiion  with  the  inanimate  world  and  the  assiduity  with  which  he  pursued  his  lessons 
under  its  teaehings. 

The  literary  man  who  has  none  of  the  feelings  of  that  exiled  Syrian,  who,  visiting  the 
Jardin  des  Plantes,  there  **  clasped  his  country's  tree  and  wept,"  and,  as  the  tears 
triekled  down  his  cheek,  he  was  once  more  boriie  on  the  back  of  his  faithful  beast 
acn>ss  the  trackless  desert ;  once  more  he  breathed  the  parched  air  bearing  to  him 
f.iiutly  the  perfume  of  the  thicket  bordering  on  the  distant  oasis;  again  he  saw,  afar 
off,  the  stat-ely  palm  tree  cresting  over  the  cool  fountains,  until  his  tears  gave  place  to 
siiiiles  of  joy  and  hoi>e  ;  the  literary  man  who  is  not  thus,  in  some  degre<»,  aftected  by 
imtural  things,  should  put  off  the  insignia  of  his  high-priesthood  and  leave  it  to  worthier 
in<*n.  And  in  these  days,  when  men  of  letters  are  gaining  more  and  more  influence,  it  is 
aIl-inii>ortant  what  principles  underlie  their  characters.  That  these  may  be  right,  they 
Nhoulii,  an  I  have  urged,  learn  to  understand  and  appreciate  nature,  for  all  its  teach- 
iiigM  are  stainless  and  pure.  And  it  is  worthy  of  any  man  to  cultivate  this  intimacy 
with  what  is  so  well  adapted  to  raise  and  refine  his  character,  that  he  may  see  God 
through  all  and  beyond  all,  and  exclaim  :   . 

"  These  are  thy  glorioua  works.  Parent  of  Grood ! 
Almighty,  thine  this  universal  fttime, 
Thus  wondrous  fair !    Thyself,  how  wondrous  then ! 
Tns{>eakable !    Who  sittest  above  these  heavens, 
To  us  invisible,  or  dimly  seen 
In  these,  thy  lowest  works,  vet  these  declare 
Thy  gooduoM  beyond  thought  aud  power  divine." 
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VALEDICTORY. 

Honored  Patrox  :  Toward  yon,  as  the  repn>«entative  of  the  ffovemmeDt  whirh  ha> 
foRtered  the  iiiHtitiitioii  with  which  we  have  been  eonnectetl  for  the  four  year»pft«t.  ami 
of  which  we  this  day  take  a  final  fsirewell,  we  cherish  more  than  ordinory  fwling*  .rf 
gratitude.  But  for  your  munificence,  the  training  which  we  have  obtained  withiD  ii« 
walls  would  probably  never  have  been  ours.  A.s  the  first  who  eo  out  into  the  wurU 
with  its  teachings  instilled  into  our  n>inds,  we  shall  endeavor  to  show  oar  gratitndc  by 
cherishing  those  principles  of  loyalty  and  patriotism  which  shonld  always  live  in  iIk 
breasts  of  tnie  citizenn ;  and  with  those  talents  which  GckI  has  given  u.%  and  which  )<*r; 
have  helped  us  to  cultivate,  we  will  try,  in  our  future  lives,  to  ibllow  inyonrilloAtnonji 
footsteps  in  seeking  the  utmost  good  and  prosperity  of  our  country.    Farewell ! 

Gentlemen  of  the  Board  op  Directors  :  As  a  class,  and  as  individnaK  we  fwl  4 
high  sense  of  the  obligations  we  are  under  to  you  for  the  benevolence  and  the  prof^rr^ 
sive  spirit  you  have  shown  in  the  organization  and  direction  of  the  college  we  I#»aT  t 
to-day;  and  we  sincerely  hope  that  tlie  enterprise  will  meet  with  the  snccem  whi«b 
your  energy  and  devotion  to  the  work  warrant  us  in  exi>ecting,  and  that  you  will  receiv*- 
the  support'  and  encouragement  due  to  a  project  whose  utility  can  no  longer  be  i|ti«-«- 
tione<l.  We  greet  you  as  friends  of  the  cause  of  universal  education,  and  we  are  happr 
and  thankful  that  the  claims  of  the  large  and  growing  chtss  of  deaf  mates  have  brt  n 
committetl  to  such  worthy  hands.    Farewell ! 

Honored  President  :  The  tie  that  we  sever  in  parting  from  yon  is  no  ordinary  my. 
Sustained  as  we  have  been  through  our  whole  college  conrse  by  yonr  friendly  interest  ami 
wise  counsels,  we  shall  ever  feel  the  greatness  of  tne  debt  due  to  you.  Amid  the  tnjb 
and  i>erplexities  of  an  untrodden  path  your  hand  has  ever  been  ready  to  gnide  and  help : 
and  now,  as  we  go  forth  into  the  werlA,  we  feel,  well  assured  that  we  shall  find  mi  tnii  r 
friend  and  well-wisher  within  its  furthest  bounds.  It  is  the  greatest  wish  of  our  heart*. 
because  we  know  it  is  one  dearly  clierishe<l  by  yon,  that  the  time  may  not  be  fiir  di»un: 
w^hen  you  will  hear  the  halls  of  our  alma  mater  echoing  to  the  tread  of  hundreib  *4 
youth  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  its  alumni,  scattered  far  and  near,  nerformiur 
their  work  on  earth  with  credit  to  themselves  and  honor  to  your  teachinca.  In  biddiK;; 
you  farewell,  need  we  say  that  in  our  future  spheres  of  life  we  shall  look  with  lu* 
creasing  interest  upon  the  progress  of  your  work,  and  do  what  lies  in  oar  power  to  c«4h 
tribute  to  its  success.    Farewell ! 

Gentlemen  of  the  Faculty  :  Our  four  years  of  pleasant  int-ercourse  here  ooane  t*» 
an  end.  No  more  of  daily  meetings  in  the  class  and  lecture-room  to  mingle  in  the  searrl: 
after  the  hidden  truths  of  science,  or  to  receive  from  your  hands  the  precioos  on*  *ri 
knowledge.  We  go  out  from  you;  others  will  take  our  places;  but  we  shall  alwa>i 
cherish  in  our  inmost  hearts  pleasant  memories  of  those  times  that  can  no  more  reton. 
For  your  patient  forbearance  with  our  faults  and  failings  we  thank  yon.  For  yoor  as- 
tiring  eftbrts  to  implant  in  our  minds  the  germs  of  true  wisdom  we  thank  yoa.  F«c 
your  generous  interest  in  our  welfare  and  your  well-timed  advice  we  are  truly  eratefnl. 
and  we  hope  to  carry  with  us  wherever  we  go  those  seeds  of  true  manliness  which  r«« 
have  taken  care  to  sow  in  our  hearts,  and  in  future  years  will  lay  at  your  feet  wbat<*Trr 
meed  of  praise  and  honor  they  may  have  won  for  us  in  this  world's  strife,    FareweD! 

Classmates  :  There  are  times  when  we  experience  thoughts  and  feelings  which  vr 
cannot  utter.  It  is  so  with  mo  to-day;  for  I  find  it  impossible  for  me  to  exprnw  tbr 
varied  emotions  that  surge  through  my  heart  in  bidding  you  a  lon^  farewell. 

In  looking  back  upon  our  college  experience,  with  its  varying  lights  and  shadowM, 
which  one  of  us  does  not  feel  springing  up  within  him  a  thrill  of  joy  that  he  has  1>ih  ti 

Eemiitted  to  store  up  such  memories?  Wliich  one  of  us  does  not  feel  thankful  that  1; 
as  been  granted  to  iiiin  to  mingle  with  his  fellows,  and  feel  the  elation  of  their  frieml- 
ship  and  sympathy?  Is  there  one  among  us  who  can  say  he  does  not  feel  elevated  aod 
refined  by  the  tolls  and  sorrows,  the  hopes  and  joys,  we  have  shared  in  common  f  Aai! 
in  our  after  lives,  when  we  permit  the  tide  of  these  youthful  memories  to  sweep  ovit 
our  vexed  and  despondent  spirits,  who  of  us  will  not  arise  refreshed  and  reiuvigontt^L. 
and  go  forth  with  new  enthusiasm  and  hope  to  carry  on  the  battle  of  life  f 

We  are  few  in  number,  and  our  class  history  is  soon  told.  We  were  four.  We  or* 
three.  One  w^ho  entei-ed,  eager  as  the  best  of  us^  has  not  lived  to  see  the  end.  Let  u* 
in  this  hour  bestow  a  thought  upon  him  who  wiis  so  tnie  a  man  and  so  faithfnl  a  frieott 
and  go  our  ways,  cherishing  his  memory,  and  sorrowing  for  what  our  brotheriiHxid  have 
lost  by  liis  death. 

We  are  indeed  few,  but  the  smallness  of  our  number  has  bioaght  us  into  motv  inti- 
mate  relations,  and  opened  to  each  that  inner  sanctuary  of  the  heart  which  bat  fev 
can  occu])y ;  and  this  makes  it  still  the  harder  to  sever  the  links  which  bind  us  toearb 
other  and  to  our  ahna  mater.  But  our  limited  ex{)erience  has,  no  donbt,  already  taii;;lit 
us  that  life  is  made  up  of  such  meetings  and  partings,  and  yet,  if  there  aro  many  «q<  ^ 
as  this,  we  may  well  look  forward  with  misgiving. 

But  it  is  not  wholly  solrow  that  makes  tumult  in  our  breasts  to-day.  We  have  yvath, 
and  hope,  and  ambition,  and  to  us  the  future  has  a  rosy  hue.    We  have  looked  firi^Anl 
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to  this  hour  as  the  beginning  of  our  earnest  life-work,  and,  now  that  it  is  come,  we 
cannot  feel  sorrow  alone,  notwithstanding  all  that  it  bhngs  with  it.  *'  Our  spirits  leap 
to  be  gone  before  us,  in  among  the  throngs  of  men,^ 

"  Men,  our  brothers,  men,  the  workers,  ever  reaping  sometliing  new ; 
That  which  they  have  done  but  oaruest  of  the  things  which  they  sludl  do.  *' 

And  may  we  enter  into  our  part  in  this  life-work  with  an  energy  and  perseverance 
that  will  reflect  honor  upon  the  faithful  teachers  and  friends  we  leave  behind  us.  Yet, 
still,  let  us  choose  the  nobler  part,  and  live  not  so  much  for  self  as  for  our  fellow-men, 
our  country,  and  our  God. 

Classmates,  the  hour  is  come.    Farewell ! 

After  the  delivery  of  these  orations  the  Hon.  Amos  Kehdall  spoke  as 
follows : 

Mr.  President,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen  :  This  occasion  brings  to  me  a  train  of  in- 
teresting memories.  About  fifteen  years  ago  an  adventurer  brought  to  this  city  five 
partially  educated  deaf-mute  children,  whom  he  had  picked  up  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  commenced  exhibiting  them  to  our  citizens  in  their  houses  and  places  of 
business.  He  professed  a  desire  to  fi;et  up  an  institution  for  the  education  of  unfortn- 
uat-es  of  that  class  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  raised , considerable  sums  of  money,  and 
gathered  a  school  of  about  sixteen  pupils.  Apparently  to  give  respectability  and  per- 
manency to  his  school,  he  sought  and  obtained  the  consent  of  some  of  our  leading  citi- 
zens to  become  its  trustees.  It  soon  appeared,  however,  that  he  had  no  idea  of  account- 
ability to  them,  and  only  wanted  their  names  to  aid  him  in  collecting  money  to  be  used 
at  his  discretion.  On  bein^  informed  by  the  trustees  that  such  an  irresponsible  system 
was  inadmissible,  he  repudiated  them  altogether. 

In  the  mean  time,  an  impression  had  gone  abroad  that  he  maltreated  the  children, 
and  it  led  to  an  investigation  in  court,  ending  in  the  children  being  taken  from  him 
and  restored  to  their  parents,  except  the  five  from  abroad,  who  were  lK>und  to  him  who 
now  addresses  you  as  their  next  fnend. 

The  trustees  then  had  a  meeting  to  determine  whether  they  would  abandon  the  en- 
terprise or  go  forward.  Having  in  the  mean  time  understood  that  there  were  from 
twenty  to  thirty  of  their  fellow  human  beings  in  the  District  who,  from  deainess  or 
blindness,  were  cut  off  from  all  means  of  education  in  the  ordinary  schools,  they  deter- 
mined to  go  forward.  They  adopted  a  constitution,  raised  contributions,  hired  teachers, 
and  o|>ened  a  school  in  a  house  set  apart  for  that  purpose  at  Kendall  Green. 

At  the  session  of  Congress  in  the  winter  of  1855-'57  they  procured  an  act  of  incor- 
poration, containing  a  provision  for  the  instruction  of  the  indigent  deaf  and  dumb 
and  blind  in  the  District  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States.  This  act,  by  allowing 
the  institution  to  receive  pupils  from  all  the  StHtes  and  Territories,  and  leaving  aU 
details  as  to  the  objects  of  study,  the  arrangement  of  classes,  and  the  length  of  time 
the  pupils  should  be  taught,  to  the  discretion  of  the  directors,  enabled  it  to  expand, 
should  it  ever  become  practicable  and  desirable,  into  a  great  national  institution,  in 
^which  all  the  higher  branches  of  science,  literature,  and  art  should  be  taught. 

The  institution  was  organized  under  its  charter  in  February,  1857.  In  May  of  that 
year  the  board  of  directors  were  so  fortunate  as  to  secure  the  services  of  E.  M.  Gallau- 
(Itit,  esq.,  under  whose  energetic  and  prudent  management,  firut  as  suiierintendent  and 
then  as  president,  the  institution  rapidly  advanced  to  the  front  rank  of  similar  insti- 
tutions, not  only  in  our  own  country,  but  throughout  the  world. 

At  his  instance  an  act  of  Congress  was  passed  in  April,  1864,  authorizing  the  institu- 
tion to  confer  degrees  and  issue  diplomas.  The  time  seemed  now  to  have  arrived  for 
carrying  into  effect  a  project  vaguely  entertained  from  the  origin  of  the  institution. 
The  State  institutions  taught  little  else  than  those  branches  of  knowle<Ige  taught  in 
the  common  schools.  The  deaf  and  dumb  in  the  various  States,  desirous  of  attaining 
or  able  to  attain  to  a  higher  degree  of  culture,  were  not  numerous  enough  to  justify 
the  maintenance  of  a  college  in  each  States  for  their  instruction ;  but  it  was  believed 
there  were  enough  of  that  class  in  all  the  States  to  sustain  one  such  institution.  And 
"where  could  that  be  so  appropriately  located  as  at  the  seat  of  the  general  government? 
Influenced  by  these  considerations,  and  in  the  belief  that  there  were  enough  of  deaf 
mutes  partially  educated  who  panted  for  higher  attainments,  and  would  find  means  to 
pay  for  them,  the  directors,  in  u\q  summer  ot  1864,  organized  a  new  department  in  their 
institution,  denominated  the  "  National  Deaf  Mute  College."  In  the  mean  time  they  had 
been  relieved  by  Conjip-e^s  of  the  charge  of  the  blind,  and  authorized  to  take  the  deaf 
mute  children  of  soldiers  and  sailors. 

Thns  has  our  institution  been  matured ;  the  progress  of  the  college  has  been  most 
encouraging,  and  buildings  for  the  accommodation  of  all  its  departments  are  springing 
lip  on  the  confines  of  your  city,  an  ornament  to  your  surroundings,  and  a  testimony  to 
the  benevolence  of  our  people  and  our  government. 

In  ancient  times  it  required  the  exertion  of  divine  power  to  enable  the  dumb  to 
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speak  and  the  blind  to  see.  The  restoration  of  sight  and  hearing  was  the  8iihj«<<-t  r^ 
miracles  in  the  time  of  Christ.  It  was  a  part  of  his  holy  mission  to  cauM;  th**  d»al  u 
hear.  We  do  not  claim  that  there  is  anything  suqiernatural  in  the  teaching  of  tljr 
dumb  in  this  our  day ;  but  is  it  not  the  fruit  of  tliat  love  to  onr  neighljor  which  Chn-i 
taught  his  disciples,  and  that  use  of  those  faculties  of  the  mind  which  God  gax*-  to 
man  from  the  beginning  f 

\Vbat  more  noble  invention  has  Christian  civilization  brought  to  man  than  the  tn^^Tm 
devised  t-o  teach  the  blind  and  the  deaf  to  read  and  write!  And  what  mon?  gnKliikr 
charity  can  there  be  than  in  furnishing  the  means  to  enable  these  unfortunatt^rhiMn-s 
of  darkness  and  of  silence  to  receive  the  lights  of  knowledge  ami  religion — virrnalj\ 
to  enable  the  blind  to  see  and  the  deaf  to  hear  ?  And  where  shall  our  benev«ilf  nr» 
stop  f  Shall  we  be  content  to  merely  fit  them  for  the  animal  drudgeries  of  life,  or  *b»l! 
we  enable  those  who  have  asjiiriug  minds  to  soar  into  the  heights  of  science  and  art  u* 
solve  the  problems  of  nature  and  admire  the  wisdom  of  God  f 

But  the  subject  is  not  merely  one  of  benevolence ;  it  is  also  one  of  public  poliri . 
How  many  hands  are  made  permanently  useful  to  society,  and  how  many  mirnlji  arr 
awakened  to  aid  in  the  process  of  our  age,  by  the  deaf  and  dumb  infltitation*? 

It  is  an  accepted  proposition  that,  the  brain  being  unimpaired,  the  destruction  of  ««^ 
of  the  senses  renders  the  rest  more  acute.  If  the  sight  be  lost,  the  hearing  bec<iiii»-» 
more  distinct ;  if  the  hearing  be  lost,  the  eye  becomes  more  clear  and  piercing.  Why 
then  may  it  not  be,  that  persons  deprived  of  hearing  are  more  fitted  to  excel  In  awai' 
branches  of  learning  than  those  in  the  full  possession  of  all  their  senses?  Silencr  aiHi 
seclusion  are  conducive  to  study  and  meditation.  In  the  silence  of  the  night  tbr 
astronomer  can  beat  study  the  heavens.  In  the  silence  of  the  desert  and  cave  the  her- 
mit can  best  meditate  on  the  vanities  of  life  and  the  attributes  of  God.  And  is  it  oo- 
reasouable  to  hope  that  men  whose  atmosphere  through  life  is  silence,  may,  if  alln«t^i 
the  benefit  of  a  superior  education,  become  prominent  in  all  those  branches  of  learn- 
ing to  the  acquisition  of  which  silence  is  conducive  >  Why  may  we  not  ex|iect  t<»  tiivl 
among  them  our  most  profound  mathematicians  and  astronomers,  our  most  clear  thinkrn 
and  chaste  writers,  our  most  upright  men  and  devoted  Christians  f 

My  dear  young  friends  of  the  graduating  class,  although  yon  have  been  well  tansfa^ 
not  only  in  books,  but  in  your  duties  to  God  and  man,  I  desire  to  say  a  few  woidv  t  > 
you  at  parting. 

There  is  an  old  book,  seemingly  considered  almost  obsolet^e  in  some  of  onr  coUep^ 
and  seminaries  of  learning,  and  yet  it  contains  the  earliest  record  of  the  principieii  Aa*l 
precepts  on  which  are  based  all  order,  all  law,  and  all  religion  that  deserves  tbe  dauh' 
or  is  useful  to  man.  That  old  book  is  the  Bible.  I  beg  you  to  read  and  study  it,  ^< 
merely  as  religionists,  but  as  men  seeking  after  tnith.  You  will  find  in  it,  an  you  dtmtif • 
less  have  found,  much  that  you  cannot  understand,  and  some  thinji^  that  may  »ta^;r^ 
your  faith  ;  but  you  will  find  this  great  principle  running  through  it  from  beginuinc  t*' 
end,  that  obedience — ol)edience  to  law  and  rightful  authority — is  the  only  guarantrf  «^ 
humjin  happiuess,  national  and  individual,  here  and  hereafter.  The  lesson  im  ti^ 
taught  in  the  storj'  of  Eve  and  the  apple — whether  fact  or  allegory  it  matters  not— ilt^ 
teaching  is  the  same.  It  is  repeated  throughout  the  book,  from  Genesis  to  Revehiti<«r. 
in  narratives,  in  parables,  in  promises,  in  threatenings,  in  songs,  in  prayers,  in  yt*^ 
phecies,  in  famines,  in  pestilences,  in  wars,  desolations,  and  captivities. '  All.  altars 
represented  as  flowing  from  dis4)be<licnce  to  lawful  authority.  And  is  not  this  \nnk 
(in  some  parts  the  first  of  all  books)  worihy  of  profound  study,  if  it  were  only  to  f«^ 
whence  came  that  principle  on  which  all  order,  law,  and  just  govemments  are  baMil. 
and  to  trace  it  through  the  ages  down  to  our  own  day. 

I  know  not  what  your  religious  opinions  are.  Yon  go  out  into  the  world  at  an  tr» 
when  society  is  shaken  as  by  an  earthquake.  So  wonderful  have  been  the  inTentit»a.« 
and  discoveries  of  modem  times,  that  men's  faith  in  everything  old  seems  to  be  shakeii. 
Strange  and  absurd  theories,  reversing  the  order  of  God  and  nature,  are  bniacbrd  and 
find  believers. 

Remember,  young  men,  that  whatever  else  may  change,  the  moral  principles  inc ol- 
cated  in  the  Old  Book  are  unchangeable,  and  if  its  religiim  be  called  in  (|ueiitioii.  t«*ll 
the  caviler  to  hold  his  peace  until  he  is  prepared  to  offer  a  better.  Sweet  is  the  l*hn»- 
tiau's  hope,  and  none  but  a  devil  incarnate  would  seek  to  destroy  it. 

Dr.  Samson,  president  of  Columbian  College,  was  next  iutroduced,antI 
spoke  at  some  length,  referring  to  the  amicable  relations  that  existinl 
between  the  two  colleges,  and  inquiring  into  the  process  by  which  d«ii 
mutes  were  able  to  accomplish  as  much  as  was  shown  by  the  essays  of 
the  graduates.  He  referred  to  the  objection  that  there  were  no  jrfar*^ 
for  educated  mutes,  and  showed  how  erroneous  it  wa«  by  citing  the  t*n- 
gagements  the  young  men  of  the  class  had  already  ente^red  inta  Tbe 
profound  religious  feeling  which  ran  through  their  productions  had  im- 
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pressed  him  deeply,  and  he  closed  by  touching  on  the  brilliant  future 
such  a  beginning  augured  for  the  college. 

Dr.  Sunderland  followed,  and  spoke  of  the  occasion  as  a  triumph  of 
human  aspiration;  and  he  had  no  doubt  but  that  all  present  found 
their  most  sanguine  expectations  realized.  He  congratulated  the  presi- 
dent and  faculty  upon  the  result  of  their  labors. 

General  O.  O.  Howard,  president  of  Howard  University,  briefly  ex- 
pressed his  gratification  at  the  result.  He  could  but  wish  the  college 
every  success,  and  that  many  young  men  would  go  forth  from  it  to  lives 
of  useftilness. 

At  the  conclusion  of  these  addresses  President  Gallaudet  stated  that 
the  directors  had  voted  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  to  each  of  the 
three  graduates,  as  being  of  equal  merit,  and  in  turn  he  conferred  the 
degree  upon  Mr.  Parkinson,  Mr.  Logan,  and  Mr.  Hotchkiss. 

A  certificate  wa«  also  presented  to  Mr.  P.  S.  Engelhardt,  he  not  hav- 
ing attended  the  full  course;  and  the  dd-eundein  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts  was  conferred  upon  Mr.  James  Denison,  senior  instructor  in  the 
Columbia  Institution,  and  the  honorary  degree  of  M.  A.  upon  J.  Scott 
Uutton,  superintendent  of  the  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  Institution,  and 
upon  Kichard  Elliot,  of  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  in  Lon- 
don, England. 

The  exercises  closed  with  a  benediction  pronounced  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Starkey. 

THE  ALUMNI  DINNER. 

Following  the  exercises  of  commencement,  the  president,  directors,  and 
faculty,  together  with  the  gra<luating  class  and  some  invited  guests, 
assembled  at  the  Kirkwood  House  and  partook  of  the  first  alumni  dinner. 

Dr.  Samson  asked  the  blessing,  and  after  the  dinner  had  been  eaten. 
President  Gallaudet  proposed  the  following  toast : 

*'  The  President  of  the  United  States,  the  executive  head  of  the  nation : 
May  his  victories  in  peace  surpass  those  won  by  him  in  war." 

The  second  toast  was:  "The  American  Congress:  May  it  ever  seek  the 
welfare  of  the  nation  by  fostering  the  cause  of  education.'' 

Dr.  Sunderland,  some  time  chaplain  of  the  Senate,  was  called  upon  to 
re8|)ond  to  this  toast.  He  did  not  think  there  was  any  necessity  for  a 
eulogy  upon  such  a  bodj'  of  men  as  had  from  the  beginning  been  en- 
shrined in  the  hearts  of  the  nation;  we  could  only  think  of  them  as  foun- 
tains of  law,  the  promoters  of  liberty,  and  the  founders  of  a  republic. 

The  third  was:  "The  American  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb — 
the  foundation  of  the  college :  Let  this  foundation  be  well  laid  and  the 
college  is  secure.'' 

Rev.  W.  W.  Turner,  of  Hartford,  Connecticut,  was  called  upon  and 
responded  in  a  speech,  in  which  he  reviewed  the  history  of  the  deaf-mute 
institutions  of  the  country,  and  related  several  anecdotes  that  had  come 
under  his  observation  during  his  teaching  of  deaf-mutes.  He  gave  some 
interesting  particulars  of  the  rise  of  the  different  institutions  of  the  sort 
throughout  the  country. 

Thefourth  toast  was:  "The  Christian  Church:  That  body  which  recog- 
nizes as  its  head  Him  who  said  to  the  dumb,  Ephpatha."  This  was 
responded  to  by  Rev.  Dr.  Howlett,  who  said  there  was  no  sentiment  to 
which  he  could  so  happily  rei^pond  as  this;  that  the  church  could  foster 
no  better  institutions  than  these  institutions  of  mercy. 

The  fifth  toast  was:  "The  press:  the  educator  of  the  people." 

The  president  called  upon  Professor  Henry,  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution, and  he,  in  responding,  referred  particularly  to  the  press  of  the 
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Smithsonian  Institution,  and  to  Washington  a.s  an  intellectnal  and  lite- 
rary center,  and,  in  conclusion,  said  he  would  not  fail  to  express  his 
hearty  ai)proval  of  the  enteri>rise,  which  had  been  so  worthily  inaugu- 
rated, of  establishing  a  college  for  the  higher  education  of  the  deaf  aod 
dumb.  He  did  not  regard  it  ss  surprising  that,  in  the  advance  of 
humanity  and  a  higher  civilization,  means  should  be  adopted  for  the 
ameliomtion  of  those  who  are  deficient  in  one  sense,  by  a  higher  culti- 
vation of  the  senses  which  still  remain.  He  thought  it  was  a  happy 
idea  to  substitute  the  sense  of  sight  and  touch  for  that  of  sound  in  con- 
veying intelligence  to  this  isolated  portion  of  the  human  family;  and 
he  could  see  no  reason  why  the  education  of  the  deaf  should  be  confined 
to  the  ordinary  branches  of  educational  training.  They  should  have 
the  means  afforded  them  of  attaining  the  highest  mental  development 
of  which  their  capacities  are  susceptible.  They  are  certainly  capable 
of  being  trained  as  admirable  observers  of  natural  phenomena.  In 
the  vtist  domain  of  astronomy,  where  no  voice  nor  sound  is  heard, 
whose  eyes  are  better  fitted  to  mark  the  peculiarities  and  study  tbe 
changes  of  the  heavenly  bodies  than  those  of  the  deaf  mute  t  The  science 
of  mathematics,  in  all  its  various  ramifications,  is  fully  open  to  their 
investigations,  and,  as  many  of  the  phenomena  of  sound  are  connected 
with  visible  effects,  they  are  not  even  entirely  excluded  from  a  knowl- 
edge of  these;  and  indeed  it  would  seem  that  in  the  study  of  abstract 
science  generally  they  have  the  advantage  of  an  entire  withdrawal,  as 
it  were,  from  the  world  of  sense  to  that  of  the  relation  of  the  ideas  which 
have  already  been  acquired.  An  institution  of  this  kind  is,  thej^fore, 
worthy  of  the  patronage  of  the  government,  which  should  foster  higher 
as  well  as  ordinary  common  school  education. 

The  sixth  toast  was:  "Our  sister  colleges:  Grateful  for  your  recogni- 
tion, we  emulate  your  example.'' 

Professor  Whittlesey,  of  Howard  University,  responded  thereto  by 
remarking  that  the  advancement  he  had  seen  gave  him  great  hope  in 
the  work  in  which  he  was  engaged,  and  when  the  world  came  to  know 
what  had  been  actually  done  by  this  institute,  they  will  find  there  i? 
much  to  learn  from  this  institution  in  the  training  of  the  human  mind. 

The  seventh  and  last  toast:  "  Hon.  Amos  Kendall,  the  founder  of  the 
institution  and  its  constant  friend.''  To  which  Mr.  Kendall  responded 
in  a  few  remarks,  in  which  he  stated  that  his  heart  was  in  the  work,  and 
he  had  been  rewarded  to-day  for  all  he  had  done  for  the  institution. 


CONSTITUTIO]^  OF  THE  COLUMBIA  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE 
IXSTEUCTION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB,  WITH  ALL 
THE  ACTS  OF  CONGRESS  RELATING  TO  THE 
INSTITUTION,  FROM  ITS  ORGANIZA- 
TION, FEBRUARY  16,  1857,  TO 
MARCH  3,  1869. 

CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  COLUMBU  INSTITUTION  FOR   THE  INSTBUCTION 

OF  THE  DEAF,  DUMB,  AND  THE  BLIND. 

We,  the  subscribers,  being  desirous  of  estaMishing  an  institntion  for  the  instrnctioa 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  the  blind,  in  the  Distnct  of  Columbia,  associate  for  thai 
purpose  uuder  the  following  constitution: 

Article  1.  The  name  of  this  association  shall  be  tbe  "Columbia  Institution  fof^jf 
Insti-uction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  the  Blind,"  and  it  shall  be  located  in  the  D»- 
trict  of  Columbia. 
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Art.  2.  The  objects  of  the  institution  embrace  not  only  mental  and  moral  caltnre, 
but  also  instruction  in  productive  labor  and  the  mechanic  arts. 

Art.  3.  The  institution  shall  be  supported  by  donations,  legacies,  subscriptions  of 
members  and  others,  and  such  aid  as  Congress  may  be  pleased  to  afford,  and  such  other 
means  as  the  board  of  directors  may  prescril)e. 

Art.  4.  The  pavment  of  $25  at  one  time  to  the  treasurer  shall  constitute  the  donor  a 
life  member  of  this  institution,  entitled  to  one  vote  in  its  management,  and  for  each 
additional  125  contributed,  the  donor  shall  have  one  additional  vote:  Provided,  That 
no  person  shall,  at  any  meeting  of  the  association,  give  more  than  one-fourth  of  the 
votes :  Providedy  also,  "That  any  contributor  may  decline  the  privilege  of  membership, 
and  such  privilege  shall  be  forfeited  if  not  exercised  or  claimed  for  two  consecutive 
years. 

Any  person  who  shall  pay  an  annual  contribution  of  $3,  payable  on  the  1st  day  of 
January  of  each  year,  shall  be  a  member  of  the  institution,  entitled  to  one  vote,  as  long 
aa  said  contribution  shall  be  paid. 

Art.  5.  Members  may  vote  in  person  or  by  proxy,  but  all  proxies  must  specify  the 
meeting  or  meetings  for  which  they  are  given,  and  shall  not  embrace  more  than  one 
annual  meeting. 

Art.  6.  Annual  meetings  shall  be  held  at  such  times  and  places  as  the  association 
may  hereafter  prescribe,  and  nine  persons  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  doing  business. 

Art.  7.  Tlie  officers  of  the  institution  shall  be  a  patron,  who  shall  be  the  President 
of  the  United  States  for  the  time  being ;  also  a  president,  a  secretary,  a  treasurer,  and 
seven  directors,  including  the  pi-esident  and  secretary,  who  shall  be  members  of  the 
board  ex  officio.  The  president,  secretary,  treasurer,  and  directors  shall  be  elected  at 
each  annual  meeting,  and  shall  hold  their  respective  offices  until  their  successors  shall 
be  elected. 

Art.  8.  The  president  shall  preside  at  all  meetings  of-  the  association  and  of  the 
board  of  directors,  or,  if  absent,  the  oldest  director  present  shall  preside  in  his  Qtead. 

Art.  9.  The  secretary  shall  attend  all  meetings  of  the  association  and  of  the  board 
of  directors,  and  shall  keep  a  full  and  faithful  record  of  their  proceedings.  He  shall 
also  perform  such  further  clerical  services  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  association,  or 
by  the  board  of  directors,  and  conduct  the  correspondence  of  the  institution. 

*^Art.  10.  The  treasurer  shall  receive  and  safely  keep  all  the  moneys  of  the  associa- 
tion, and  shall  pay  the  same  out  on  such  vouchers  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  board 
of  directors. 

He  shall  render  a  quarterly  account  of  his  receipts  and  expenditures  to  the  board  of 
directors,  and  special  accounts  whenever  required  by  them,  and  shall  also  render  an 
annual  account  to  the  annual  meetings  of  the  association. 

His  books  and  papers  shall  at  all  times  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  board  of 
directors,  or  any  committee  or  member  thereof.  He  shall,  if  renuired  by  the  board  of 
directors,  give  bond,  with  satisfactory  security,  for  the  faithful  performance  of  his 
duties. 

Art.  11.  The  board  of  directors  shall  meet  at  least  once  every  month,  and  three 
members  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  doing  business. 

Tliej''  shall  have  pow^er  to  fill  vacancies  in  their  own  body  or  in  any  other  office 
hereby  created  until  the  next  election. 

To  appoint  a  principal  of  the  institution,  and  such  instructors  and  agents  as  may  be 
necessary  to  effect  its  objects,  and  the  same  to  remove  at  their  pleasure. 

To  make  by-laws  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  institution  and  the 
management  of  its  affairs,  not  inconsistent  with  this  constitution. 

To  pro\nde  suitable  buildings  for  the  accommodation  of  the  inmates  of  the  institu- 
tion. 

To  call  special  meetings  of  the  association  whenever  they  may  deem  it  necessary, 
and  it  shall  be  their  duty  to  do  so  whenever  requested  by  members  entitled  to  give 
one-fourth  part  of  the  entire  votes  thereof  j  and  they  shall  cause  at  least  two  weeks' 
previous  notice  to  be  given  by  the  secretary',  in  some  newspaper  printed  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  of  every  regular  and  special  meeting. 

Art.  12.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  tne  board  of  directors  to  appoint  a  board  of  female 
visitors,  not  exceeding  six  in  number,  to  exercise  such  appropriate  functions  as  said 
board  may  fn)m  time  to  time  prescribe. 

Art.  13.  The  board  of  directors  shall  at  each  annual  meeting  make  a  ftill  report,  em- 
bracing their  transactions  for  the  previous  year,  present  condition  of  the  institution, 
and  its  prospects  for  the  future. 

Art.  14.  No  alterations  of  the  by-laws  and  regulations,  or  additions  thereto,  by  the 
1)oard  of  directors,  shall  be  valid  unless  proposed  in  writing  at  a  regidar  monthly  meet- 
ing preceding  that  at  which  they  shall  be  adopted. 

Art.  15.  No  alteration  shall  be  made  in  this  constitution  at  any  regular  or  special 
meeting  of  the  association,  unless  notice  be  given  of  the  proposed  change  in  the  ad- 
vertisement calling  the  meeting,  nor  without  two-thirds  of  the  vote  given  at  such 
meeting. 
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Art.  16.  The  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind  children  of  indigent  parents,  residents  of  tbe 
District  of  Columbia^  shall  be  received  in  this  institution  and  instructed  gratuitoasly  ms 
far  as  the  funds  thereof  will  admit. 

Art.  17.  The  following  persons  shall  act  provisionally  as  president,  secretary,  treas- 
urer, and  directors  until  the  first  meeting  of  the  association,  viz :  Amos  Kendall,  presi- 
dent; William  Stickney,  secretary;  George  W.  Riggs,  treasurer;  William  H.  Edea, 
Judson  Mitchell,  J.  C.  McGuire,  D.  A.  Hall,  and  Byron  Sunderland,  directors. 

Art.  19.  As  soon  as  a  membership  competent  to  give  two  hundred  votes  shall  have 
been  constituted  by  donations  and  payments  as  hereinbefore  described,  the  proxiMonal 
board  of  directors  shall  call  a  meeting  of  the  members  so  constituted  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  a  permanent  organization  and  adopting  such  other  measures  aa  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  object  in  view  may  seem  to  require. 

Art.  20,  The  title  to  all  property,  real  or  personal,  which  may  be  bestowed  upon  the 
institution  or  purchased  by  it  shall  l>e  vested  in  the  board  of  directors  as  trtistees  only, 
and  shall  be  managed  by  them  a«  trustees  for  the  benefit  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind, 
and  in  the  event  of  the  incorporation  of  the  association,  said  title  shall  be  tran&femed 
by  them  in  due  form  to  said  corporate  body. 

AMOS  KENDALL, 

WILLIAM  H.  EDES. 

W.  STIGKKEY. 

GEORGE  W.  RIGGS. 

D.  A.  HALL. 

JITDSON  MITCHELL. 

BYRON  SL^'DERLAND. 

J.  C.  McGUIRE. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  corporation  of  the  institution  held  June  22, 1864,  the  following 
amendments  to  the  constitution  were  adopte<l : 

Article  7,  strike  out  the  word  **  seven"  and  insert  **  eight." 

Add  to  Article  6,  "  Provided,  That  said  nine  persons  shall  be  competent  to  give  one- 
third  of  the  entire  vote  ofthe  association." 

Add  to  Article  8,  "  the  president  shall  be  ex  oj^cto  principal  of  the  institution.^ 

Strike  out  of  Article  11  the  words  "a  principal  of  the  institution  and." 


THE  ACTS  OF  CONGRESS  RELATING  TO  THE  COLUMBIA  INSTITUTION  FOR 

THE  INSTRUCTION  OF  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

AN  ACT  to  incorporftte  the  ColiunbiA  Institution  for  the  Instmction  of  the  Deaf  and  Domb  asA  tke 

Blind. 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  it 
Congress  assembled.  That  Byron  Sunderland,  J.  C.  McGuire,  David  A.  Hall^  and  G«»tpe 
W.  Riggs,  of  Washington  City,  AVilliam  Edes  and  Judson  Mitchell,  of  Georgetown,  and 
Amos  Aendall  and  WMlliam  Stickney,  of  the  county  of  Washington,  and  such  pen<on* 
as  may  be  hereafter  associated  with  them,  by  contributions  for  the  instruction  of  tbe 
deaf  and  dumb  and  the  blind,"  are  hereby  created  a  body  politic  and  corporate,  undrr 
the  name  of  the  "  Columbia  Institution  for  the  Instmction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dnmb 
and  the  Blind,"  to  have  perpetual  succession,  and  be  capable  to  take,  hold,  and  eiyor 
lands,  tenements,  hereditaments,  and  personal  property,  to  use  a  common  seal  and  the 
same  to  alter  at  pleasure :  Proiided,  That  no  real  or  personal  property  shall  be  hf  W 
by  said  corporation,  except  such  as  may  be  necessary  to  the  maintenance  and  efficient 
management  of  said  institution. 

Sec.  2.  And  l>e  it  further  enacted,  That  the  institution  shall  be  managed  as  provided 
for  in  its  present  constitution,  and  such  mlditional  regulations  as  may  from  tiine  to 
time  be  found  necessary ;  but  as  soon  as  sufficient  contrioutions  shall  have  been  paid  in 
to  authorize  an  election  according  to  the  provisions  of  said  constitution,  the  pro\iiaonAl 
officers  therein  named  shall  give  notice  of  a  general  meeting  to  the  04>ntributors,  for 
the  election  of  officers ;  and  the  officers  elected  at  such  general  meeting  shall  bold  thnr 
offices  for  one  year,  and  until  their  successors  shall  be  elected  as  in  said  ctuifetitotion 
provided:  Providedy  That  said  constitution  may  be  altered  in  the  manner  therein  ^ 
vided,  but  not  in  such  manner  as  to  violate  the  Constittition  or  any  law  of  the  UnhcJ 
States  or  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  justices  of  thepe*^ 
in  the  several  wards  of  the  cities  of  Washington  and  Georgetown,  and  of  the  eonnty  i-i 
Washington,  to  ascertain  the  names  and  residences  of  all  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind  pf- 
sons  within  their  respective  wards  and  cUstrit  ts;  who  of  them  are  of  a  teachable  «p^' 
and  also  who  of  t^em  are  in  indigent  circumstances,  and  report  the  same  to  tbe  pnss- 
dent  of  the  institution  hereby  incori>orated. 
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Sbc.  4.  And  he  it  further  enacted^  That  whenever  the  Secretary'  of  the  Interior  shall 
Ih?  sntisiiecl  by  evidence  produced  by  the  president  of  the  institution  hereby  incorpo- 
rated that  any  deaf  and  dumb  or  blind  person  of  teachable  age,  prox)erly  belonging  to 
this  District,  is  in  indigent  circnmstances,  and  cannot  command  the  means  to  secure  an 
education,  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  authorize  the  said  person  to  enter  the  said  institution 
for  instruction,  and  to  pay  for  his  maintenance  and  tuition  therein,  at  tlie  rate  of  one 
hnudred  and  fifty  dollars  per  annum,  for  such  deaf  and  dumb  pupil,  and  at  the  rate  of 
Diie  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  annum  for  such  blind  pujiil,  payable  quarterly  out  of 
the  treafiury  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  5.  And  he  it  further  enacted^  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  said  institution  to  receive 
and  iustmet  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind  persons  from  any  of  the  States  and  Territories 
of  the  United  States  on  such  terms  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  themselves,  their  parents, 
jj^iardians,  or  trustees,  and  the  proper  authorities  of  the  said  institution. 

Skc.  6.  And  he  it  further  enactedf  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  president  and  direct- 
ow  of  said  institution  to  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  the  condition  6f  said 
institution  on  the  first  day  of  July  in  each  year^  embraein^  in  said  report  the  number 
of  pupils  of  each  description  received  and  discharged  during  the  preceding  year,  and 
The  number  remaining  in  the  institution ;  also,  the  branches  ol  knowledge  and  industry 
taujjht,  and  the  progress  made  therein ;  also,  a  statement  showing  the  receipts  of  the 
iuHtitution,  and  from  what  sources,  and  its  disbursements,  and  for  what  objects. 

Approved  Februaiy  16, 1857. 


xVX  ACT  to  amend  the  **  Act  to  incorporate  the  Columbia  Institution ,"  &.C. 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  th^  United  States  of  America  in 
Confjresa  eissemhledj  Tliat  in  addition  to  the  provision  made  in  the  above-recited  act  for 
the  maintenance  and  tuition  of  pupils  in  the  said  institution,  the  sum  of  tliroe  thousand 
doHars  per  annum,  payable  quarterly,  shall  be  allowed  for  five  yearp,  for  the  payment 
of  HalarieH  and  incidental  expenses  of  said  institution,  and  that  three  thousand  dollars 
he,  and  is  hereby,  appropriateil  for  the  present  fiscal  year,  payable  out  of  any  moneys  in 
the  treasnrj'  not  otherwise  appropriated. 

i^EC.  2.  An€l  he  it  further  enacted.  That  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  the  blind  children  of 
all  i>erson8  in  the  military  or  naval  service  of  the  United  States,  while  such  persons 
are  actually  in  such  service,  shall  be  entitled  to  instruction  in  said  institution,  on  the 
!<ume  terms  as  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind  children  belonging  to  the  District  of  Columbia. 

v^KC.  3.  And  he  it  further  enacted^  That  all  receipts  and  disbursements  under  this 
act  shall  be  reported  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  as  reqnired  in  the  sixth  section 
of  the  act  to  which  this  is  an  amendment. 

Approved  May  *29,  1858. 

AN  ACT  making  appropriations  for  sundry  civil  expenses  of  the  goveniment  for  the  year  ending  the 

30th  of  June,  1859. 

For  salaries  and  incidental  expenses  of  the  institution  for  the  instruction  of  the  deaf, 
dumb,  and  blind  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  authorized  by  the  act  approved  May  29, 
I  <y^,  three  thousand  dollars. 


A  X  ACT  making  appropriations  for  sundry  civil  expenses  of  the  government  for  the  year  ending  June 

30,  1860. 

Ff»r  salaries  and  incidental  exi>enses  of  the  institution  of  the  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind, 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  three  thousand  dollars. 


AN  ACT  making  appropriations  for  sundry  civil  expenses  of  the  government  for  the  year  ending  June 

30,  1861. 

K<»r  salaries  and  incidental  expenses  of  the  institution  of  the  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind, 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  three  thousand  dollars. 


AN  ACT  making  appropriations  for  sundry  civil  expenses  of  the  government  for  the  year  ending  June 

For  salaries  and  incidental  expenses  of  the  institution  of  the  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  three  thousand  dollars. 

69  I 
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AN  ACT  to  amend  "  An  act  to  incorporate  the  Columbia  Institution.'*  &c. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  HouBe  of  Representatives  of  the  United  State*  of  Jmrn.  • . 
Congress  asHemliled,  That  the  sum  of  four  thousand  four  hundrt*d  dollarn  jnt  ami.:, 
payable  quarterly,  shall  be  allowed  for  the  payment  of  salaries  and  incidental  mm  n^ 
of  said  institution ;  and  that  four  thousand  four  hundred  dolUirs  be  and  i*  her»b\  -; ■ 
propriated  for  that  purpose,  out  of  any  moneys  in  the  treasury  not  otherwiae  appn<]»7 
ated,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1863. 


same 

priated, 

said  institution. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  all  receipt*  and  disbursementa  made  umi.: 
this  act  sliall  be  reported  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  as  required  in  the  wxth  ?•  - 
tion  of  the  act  to  which  this  is  an  amendment. 

A^roved  March  15,  IbtVi. 


AN  ACT  making;  appropriations  for  sundrv  civil  expensw^s  of  the  froremment  for  the  year  endiat  Jci 
30,  1H)4,  auil  fur  the  year  ending  June  30, 1&C3,  and  for  other  pnrpoaea. 
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For  salaiies  and  incidental  expenses  of  said  institution,  four  thooaand  four  hnniC't: 
dollars. 

For  supplying  the  institution  buildings  with  gas,  making  apparatus  and  ga»  6i- 
tures,  one  tliousand  four  hundred  and  seventy  dollars. 

For  sujiplyiug  the  institution  buildings  with  steam  heating  apparatus,  two  thoi]2a>. 
two  huntUcd  and  tifty  dollars. 


AN  ACT  to  authorize  the  Columbia  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind  to  confer  drcr*<  • 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Beprescntatires  of  the  United  States  ofAaienf*.  .• 
CongrcsH  assembled^  That  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Columbia  Institution  for  the  Ii 
structiou  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  authonxc*«l  smt 
einiM)wered  to  grant  and  confirm  such  degrees  in  the  liberal  arts  and  8c4enc<t»  to  k-i  . 
pupils  of  the  institution,  or  others,  who,  by  their  proficiency  in  leaioiiug,  or  other  nirr 
torious  distinction,  they  shall  think  entitled  to  them,  as  are  usually  granted  au«1  ♦•<- 
feri'ed  in  coll('*;i«.s,  nnd  to  grant  to  such  gi'aduates  diplomas  or  certificates,  scale<l  a.* 
signed  in  such  manner  as  said  board  of  directors  may  determine,  to  authenticatf:  ^ . 
l)erpetuate  the  nienioiT  of  such  graduation. 

Approved  April  t?,  l!?64. 


AN  ACT  making;  appropriations  for  sundry  civil  expenses  of  the  government  for  the  jest  endias  Jai 

|30,  ItHM,  and  for  other  punxtses. 


COLUMIJLV  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  DEAF  A^fD  DUMB  AND  THE  BLIND. 

For  salaries  and  incidental  expenses,  embracing,  in  addition  to  the  objects  hereto^nr 
provided  for  in  this  appropriation,  the  salaiv  of  an  additional  teacher,  constroctioti  of^ 
new  sewer,  and  the  construction  and  repair  of  fences,  seven  thonsand  fire  hondivtl 
dollars. 

For  continuing  the  work  for  the  accommodation  of  the  etndenta  and  iniiiat««  in  mio 
instittition,  in  addition  to  the  appropriations  heretofore  made,  viz :  For  the  porrhapr  %4 
a  tract  of  improved  land  containing  alN>ut  thirteen  acres,  bordering  on  Boanoary  stivrt 
of  the  city  of  Washington,  and  adjoining  the  lot  now  belonging  to  the  institntiaii.  ti 
enable  it  to  instruct  the  male  pupils  in  horticulture  and  agriculture,  and  to  fomith  astr* 
fc»r  mechanic  shops  and  other  nece8sar>'  buildings,  twenty-six  thousand  d«41an:  /V»- 
rided.  That  In'fore  the  purchase  of  the  said  thirteen  acres  is  conaumiuated,  the  owner  ^ho^ 
complete  the  title  in  fee  to  the  premises  now  held  and  occupied  by  said  iii8titati<iCL  ^» 
executing  a  release  or  conveyance  of  the  remainders  and  reversions  now  outgtandinjg  u 
him  to  the  said  institution. 

To  bring  the  Potomac  water  into  the  institution  from  the  nearest  water  niaiii».  (c 
other  adequate  som'ces  in  the  city,  three  thousand  two  hundred  dollars. 
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Alf  ACT  to  aroencl  an  act  entitled  "  An  act  to  incorporate  the  Colombia  Institution,"  &c.,  &c. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled j  Tliat  so  much  of  the  said  act  as  requires  the  teachmg  of  the  blind  iu 
said  institution  be,  and  the  same  is,  hereby  repealed,  and  the  corporate  name  and  style 
t Jiereof  shall  hereafter  be  "  The  Columbia  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb." 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  Secretary  of  tlie  Interior  be,  and  he  is 
Iiereby,  authorized  to  cause  all  indigent  blind  children  who  are  now,  or  may  hereafter 
lH»conie  entitled,  imder  the  law  as  it  now  exists,  to  instruction  in  said  institution,  to  be 
instructed  iu  some  institution  for  the  education  of  the  blind  iu  Maryland,  or  some 
other  State,  at  a  cost  not  greater  for  each  pupil  than  is,  or  may  be  for  the  time  being, 
paid  by  such  State,  and  to  cause  the  same  to  be  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  United 
States. 

Skc.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  this  act  shall  take  effect  from  and  after  the  thir- 
tietli  day  of  June,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-five.  « 

Approve<l  February  23, 1865. 

AX  ACT  making  ailcUtional  appropriations,  and  to  supply  the  deflcicneies  in  the  appropriations  for 
Hnndry  civil  expenses  of  the  government  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  186(5,  and  for  other 
purpoeefl. 

COLUMBIA  IK8TITUTIOX  FOR  DEAF  AND  DUMB.    • 

For  salaries  and  incidental  expenses,  including  live  hundred  dollars  for  the  purchase 
of  books  and  illustrative  apparatus,  twelve  thousand  five  hundred  dollars. 

For  the  erection,  furnishing,  and  fitting  up  of  two  extensions  to  the  buildings,  to  pro- 
vi<le  eulargeil  accouunodations  for  the  male  department,  and  to  furnish  rooms  for  the 
iuM true tiou  of  the  pupils  iu  useful  labor,  thirty-nine  thousand  four  hundred  and  forty- 
tive  dollars  and  eighty-seven  cents* 

For  the  pro|)er  inclosure,  grading,  and  improvement  of  the  grounds  of  the  institution, 
three  thousand  five  hundred  dollars. 


AX  ACT  making  appropriations  for  sundry  civil  expenses  of  the  government  for  the  year  ending  June 

30, 1867,  and  for  other  purposes. 

COLUMBIA  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

For  the  support  of  the  institution,  including  five  hundred  dollars  for  books  and  illns- 
trative  appai^atus,  twenty  thousand  seven  himdred  dollars. 

For  the  erection,  fiuruishing,  and  fitting  up  of  two  extensions  to  the  buildings,  to  pro- 
vide enlarged  accommodations  for  the  male  and  female  pupils  and  the  resident  officers 
of  the  institution,  thirty-two  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty  dollars. 

For  the  erection  of  a  brick  bam,  carriage-house,  cow-house,  shop,  gas-house,  and  ice- 
houHe,  foiuteen  thousand  five  hundred  dollars. 

For  the  improvement  and  inclosure  of  the  grounds  of  the  institution,  including  under- 
draiiiage  auci  sewerage,  four  thousand  five  hundred  dollars. 


A  X  ACT  making  appropriations  for  sundry  civil  expenses  of  the  government  for  the  year  ending  June 

30,  1868,  and  for  other  puriwsei*. 

COLUMBIA  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

Fur  the  support  of  the  institution,  including  one  thousand  dollars  for  books  and  illus- 
trative  apparatus,  twenty-five  thousand  dollars :  Provided,  That  deaf  mutes,  not  exceed- 
in  jj  ten  in  number,  residing  in  the  several  States  and  Ten-it ories  of  the  United  States, 
applying  for  admission  to  the  collegiate  department  of  the  institution^  shall  be  receivecl 
f»Ki  the  same  terms  and  conditions  as  those  prescrilied  by  law  for  resulents  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  at  the  discretion  of  the  president  of  the  institution. 

For  the  erection,  furnishing,  and  fitting  up  of  additions  to  the  building  of  the  insti- 
tution, to  provide  enlarge<l  accommodations  for  the  male  and  female  pupils  and  the  res- 
it Ii-nt  officers  of  the  institution,  fifty-four  thousand  six  hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars. 

For  the  enlargement  and  fiirther  improvement  of  the  grounds  of  the  institution,  in- 
<*ln4linj^  nnder-i&ainage,  seven  thousand  five  hundred  doUars. 

To  fnmish  an  increased  supjdy  of  Potomac  water,  and  for  the  erection  of  tanks  to 
rt»^ilate  the  distribution  thereof,  five  thousand  dollars,  to  be  expended  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  president  of  the  institution. 
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AN  ACT  making  appropriations  for  the  sprvice  of  the  Colambia  InBtttation  for  the  Instractioa  of  lh»' 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  establishing  additional  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  institution,  andtur 
other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  RcpresentaHtes  of  the  United  States  of  Amenea  in 
Congress  aasembledy  That  the  following  sums  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  appropriate! 
out  of  any  moneys  in  the  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  for  the  benefit  of  tht 
Columbia  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

For  the  support  of  the  institution,  in  addition  to  the  existing  appropriation  to  meet 
the  increased  expense  of  maintaining  pupils  whose  admission  was  authorized  by  an  a^-t 
of  Congress,  approved  ^larch  second,  eighteen  hundre<l  and  sixty-seven,  three  thousand 
dollars. 

For  continuing  the  work  u^mn  buildings  of  the  institution,  in  aecordance  with  th« 
plans  heretofore  submitted  to  C(nig"ess,  forty-ei^ht  thousand  dollars. 

Sec.  2.  And  he  it  further  enacted.  That  in  addition  to  the  directors  whose  appointmenT 
hfis  heretofore  been  provided  for  by  law,  there  shall  be  three  other  <lirector8  appoint*  d 
in  the  following  manner:  one  senator  by  the  President  of  the  Senate,  and  two  rt'itre- 
Heutatives  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House ;  these  directors  to  hold  their  offices  for  the 
term  of  a  single  Congress,  and  to  be  eligible  to  a  reappointment. 

Skc.  3.  Aua  be  it  further  enacted^  That  no  part  of  the  real  or  personal  property  now 
held  or  hereafter  to  be  acquired  by  said  institution  shall  be  devoted  to  any  other  ]>ur- 
puse  than  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  nor  shall  any  portion  of  the  real  e^itatf* 
be  aliened,  sold,  or  conveyed,  except  under  the  authority  of  a  si)ecial  act  of  Congress. 

Sec.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted  y  That  so  mnch  of  the  act  of  February  16,  lc*o7,  an  al- 
lows the  payment  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  annum  for  the  maint'enance  ai^i 
tuition  of  each  pupil  admitted  by  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  be,  and  the 
same  is  hereby,  repealed.  • 

Sec.  5.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  number  of  8tndent<s  in  the  collegiate  iV 
partment  from  tlie  several  States,  afi  authorize<l  by  the  act  of  March  second,  eightem 
hundred  and  sixty-seven,  shall  be  increased  from  ten  to  twenty-five  in  number. 

Sec.  6.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  following  sums  be,  and  the  same  are  her*- 
by,  appropriated  for  the  puri)ofles  hereinafter  expressed,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jiuit 
thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-nine :  »  •  •  • 
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Tor  the  support  of  the  institution,  including  one  thousand  dollars  for  book»  at*' 
illustrative  apparatus,  twelve  thousand  and  five  hundred  dollars. 

For  the  proper  iuclosure,  improvement,  and  enlargement  of  the  grounds  of  the  insti- 
tution, in  accordance  with  plans  heretofore  submitted  to  Congress,  three  thousand  aijo 
nix  hundred  dollars.         »•»•#•• 

Sec.  7.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  superintendent  of  the  said  Columbia  lD«t>- 
tntion  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  shall,  at  the  commencement  of  every  Deceml>er  seN'*i«r' 
of  Congress,  make  a  full  and  complete  statement  of  all  the  expenditures  nuule  by  vir- 
tue of  any  appropriations  by  Congress.  Said  statement  shall  include  the  amount  p:i:<I 
to  said  superintendent,  and  also  for  teachers,  to  whom  paid,  and  the  rate  at  which  |>ai(i 

Approved  July  27, 1868. 


AN  ACT  making  appropriations  for  sundry  civil  expenses  of  the  govmunent  for  the  vear  eadios  Jna- 

30, 1870. 

To  enable  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  provide  for  the  support  of  the  benefit  ii- 
ries  of  the  United  States  in  the  Columbia  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  for  tbr 
year  ending  June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-nine,  seventeen  thotuand  t^t 
hundred  dollars. 

To  provide  for  the  same  for  the  year  ending  Jane  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  ukI 
Bcventy,  thirty  thousand  dollars. 
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EEPOET  OF  BOAKD  OF  VISITORS. 

Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane, 

8t  Elizabeth^  D.  C,  October  30, 1869. 

Sir:  The  following  report  of  the  "condition  and  wants"  of  the  hos- 
l)ital  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1869,  prepared  by  the  superintendent 
and  approved  by  this  board,  is  respectfully  submitted  to  you,  as  required 
by  a  clause  of  the  second  section  of  the  act  of  March  3, 1855. 

The  number  of  patients  under  treatment  on  the  30th  day  of  June,  1868, 
was: 

From  the  army,  white  males 116 

From  the  army,  colored  males 6 

From  the  army,  white  males,  (discharged) 23 

From  the  army,  colored  male,  (discharged) 1 

From  the  army,  white  female 1 

147 

From  the  navy,  white  males 16 

From  the  navy,  colored  male 1 

From  the  navy,  white  male,  (discharged) 1 

18 

165 

From  civil  life,  white  males 49 

From  civil  life,  white  females d^ 

135 

From  civil  life,  colored  males.'. 8 

From  civil  life,  colored  females 15 

23 

158 

From  Quartermaster's  Department,  colored  male 1 

From  Soldiers'  Home,  white  males 2 

Late  rebel  prisoners,  white  males 3 

Males,  227;  females,  102;  total 329 


The  use  of  the  word  discharged  in  the  above  table,  and  its  similar  use 
in  subsequent  tables,  designates  patients  who  did  not  actually  belong 
either  to  the  army  or  navy  at  the  time  of  admission  under  the  act  of 
July  13, 1866,  which  provides  for  the  care  in  this  hospital  of  insane  per- 
.sons  whose  insanity  either  originally  began  while  they  were  in  the  mili- 
tary or  naval  service,  or  was  due  to  causes  which  arose  during,  or  were 
produced  by,  such  service. 
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The  number  of  patients  admitted  during  the  year  ending  June  /^ 
1869,  was : 

From  the  army,  white  males 43 

From  the  army,  colored  male 1 

From  the  army,  white  males,  (discharged) 28 

From  the  army,  colored  males,  (discharged) 2 

74 

From  the  navy,  white  males 11 

From  the  navy,  colored  male 1 

From  the  navy,  white  male,  (discharged) 1 

13 

From  civil  life,  white  males 34 

From  civil  life,  white  females 27 

01 

From  civil  life,  colored  males 9 

From  civil  life,  colored  females 7 

16 


it 


From  Soldiers'  Home,  white  males 

Males,  132;  females,  34;  total W> 

One  person  was  readmitted  in  the  course  of  the  year,  conseqaentiv 
there  was  one  less  persons  than  cases  under  treatment. 

The  whole  number  of  patients  under  treatment  in  the  course  of  the 
year  1868-69  was : 

From  the  army,  white  males 159 

From  the  army,  colored  males 7 

From  the  army,  white  males,  (discharged) 51 

From  the  army,  colored  males,  (discharged) 3 

From  the  army,  white  female 1 

^-^  221 

From  the  navy,  white  males 27 

From  the  navy,  colored  males 2 

From  the  na^^^,  white  males,  (discharged) 2 

31 


2j2 


From  civil  life,  white  males 83 

From  civil  life,  white  females 113 

196 

From  civil  life,  colored  males 17 

From  civil  life,  colored  females 22 

39 

235 

From  the  Quartermaster's  Department,  colored  male 1 

From  Soldiers'  Home,  white  males ^ 

Late  rebel  prisoners ^ 

Males,  359;  females,  136;  total 49r» 
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The  number  of  patients  discharged  in  the  course  of  the  year  was : 

Recovered,  from  the  army,  white  males 34 

Recovered,  from  the  army,  colored  msdes 2 

Recovered,  from  the  army,  white  males,  (discharged) .      5 
Recovered,  from  the  army,  colored  male,  (discharged).      1 

42 

Recovered,  from  the  navy,  white  males 2 

44 

Recovered,  from  ci^^l  life,  white  males 12 

Recovered,  from  civil  life,  white  females 8 

20 

Recovered,  from  civil  life,  colored  males 3 

Recovered,  from  civil  life,  colored  females 3 

6 

26 

Recovered,  from  Soldiers'  Home,  white  males 2 

72 

Improved,  from  the  army,  white  male 1 

Improved,  from  the  navy,  white  male 1 

2 

Improved,  from  civil  life,  white  males 4 

Improved,  from  civil  life,  white  females 4 

8 

Improved,  from  civil  life,  colored  male 1 

Improved,  frx)m  civil  life,  colored  female 1 

2 

10 

12 

Unimproved,  from  the  army,  white  male 1 

Unimproved,  from  civil  life,  white  males 4 

Unimproved,  from  civil  life,  white  females 2 

6 

Unimproved,  from  civil  life,  colored  males 2 

8 

9 

Males,  75 ;  females,  18 ;  total 93 

The  number  of  patients  who  died  in  the  course  of  the  year  was : 

From  the  army,  white  males 8 

From  the  army,  white  males,  (discharged) 2 

10 

From  the  navy,  white  males 6 

16 

From  civil  life,  white  males 4 

From  civil  life,  white  females 6 

10 

From^civil  life,  colored  males 3 

From  ci\'il  life,  colored  females 3 

6 

16 

From  Soldiers'  Home,  white  male 1 

Males,  24 ;  females,  9 ;  total 33 
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The  number  of  patients  remaining  under  treatment  on  the  30th  day 
of  June,  1869,  was : 

From  the  army,  white  males 115 

From  the  army,  colored  males 3 

From  the  army,  white  males,  (discharged) 44 

From  the  army,  colored  males,  (discharged) 2 

From  the  army,  white  female 1 

167 

From  the  navy,  white  males 18 

From  the  navy,  colored  males 2 

From  the  navy,  white  males,  (discharged) 2 

1<9 


From  civil  life,  white  males 59 

From  civil  life,  white  females \ 93 

152 

From  civil  life,  colored  males 8 

From  civil  life,  colored  females 15 

23 

Im) 

From  Quartermaster's  Department,  colored  male 1 

From  Soldiers'  Home,  white  male 1 

Late  rebel  prisoners,  white  males 3 

Males,  260;  females,  109;  total 3^9 


A  tubular  statement  of  the  physical  and  menial  condition^  and  durati<m  vf 
tlie  disease  at  the  time  of  deathj  of  those  who  died  in  the  course  of  the  jftar. 

PHYSICAI.  CONDITION. 

Chronic,  organic  and  functional  degeneration  of  the  brain,  withont 
complicative  or  supervenient  disease  before  death 6 

Chronic,  organic  and  functional  degeneration  of  the  brain,  with 
phthisis 

Ditto,  with  paralysis 

Ditto,  with  apoplexy 

Ditto,  with  epilepsy 

Ditto,  with  serous  apoplexy 

Ditto,  with  diarrhoea 

Maniacal  exhaustion 

Diarrhoea 

Haematemesis 

Softening  of  the  brain 

Apoplexy 

Drowning 

Ulceration  of  bowels >. 
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MENTAL  CONDITION. 

Acnte  mania 6 

Chronic  mania. •.• »  8 

Chronic  melancholia 2 

Acute  dementia 2 

Chronic  dementia 14 

Chronic  dementia  of  imbecility 1 

:i3 


DURATION  OF  MENTAL  DISEASE. 

One  month 2 

Two  months 1 

Thi'ee  months 1 

Five  months 1 

Six  months 3 

Two  years 5 

Three  vears 6 

Four  years 3 

Five  years 4 

Six  years 1 

Eight  years 1 

Nine  years 1 

Ten  yetirs 1 

Twentiy  years 1 

Twenty-live  years 1 

Twenty-seven  years 1 

33 


As  nearlj'  as  could  be  ascertained,  the  persons  admitted  during  the 
year  had  been  insane  at  the  time  of  admission : 

One  to  three  months,  from  the  army,  white  males 10 

One  to  three  months,  from  the  army,  colored  male 1 

One  to  three  months,  from  the  army,  white  male,  (discharged).  1 

One  to  three  months,  from  the  navy,  white  males 2 

One  to  three  months,  from  civil  life,  white  males 13 

One  to  three  months,  from  civil  life,  white  females 13 

One  to  three  months,  from  civil  life,  colored  males 6 

(Jne  to  three  months,  from  civil  life,  colored  females 6 


Three  to  six  months,  from  the  army,  white  males 22 

Three  to  six  months,  from  the  army,  white  males,  (discharged)  5 

Three  to  six  months,  from  the  navy,  white  males 2 

Tliree  to  six  months,  from  civil  life,  white  males 5 

Three  to  six  months,  from  civil  life,  white  females 5 

Three  to  six  months,  from  Soldiers'  Home,  white  male 1 

One  year,  from  the  army,  white  males 5 

One  year,  from  the  navy,  white  male 1 

One  year,  from  ci\il  life,  white  males 3 

One  year,  from  civil  life,  white  females 2 


52 


40 


n 
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Two  years,  from  the  army,  white  males 5 

Two  years,  from  the  army,  white  males,  (discharged) 5 

Two  years,  from  the  navy,  white  males 3 

Two  years,  from  civil  life,  white  males 3 

Two  years,  from  civil  life,  colored  male 1 

Two  years,  from  civil  life,  colored  female 1 

Three  years,  from  the  army,  white  male 1 

Three  years,  from  the  army,  white  males,  (discharged) 7 

Three  years,  from  the  army,  colored  male,  (discharged) 1 

Three  j'ears,  from  civil  life,  white  male 1 

Three  j^ears,  from  civil  life,  white  females 2 

Four  years,  from  the  army,  white  males,  (discharged) 2 

Four  years,  from  the  jiq>\j^  white  male 1 

Four  years,  from  ci\il  life,  white  males 2 


Eight  years,  from  the  army,  white  male,  (discharged) 
Eight  years,  from  the  nsLxy^  white  male 


Ten  years,  from  the  army,  white  males,  (discharged) 

Ten  years,  from  the  army,  colored  male 

Ten  years,  from  the  navy,  white  male 

Ten  years,  from  civil  life,  white  male 

Ten  j^ears,  from  civil  life,  white  female 


Fifteen  years,  from  civil  life,  white  male 
Fifteen  years,  from  Soldiers'  Home 


Seventeen  years,  from  the  navy,  white  male 

Twenty  years,  from  the  navy,  colored  male 

Twenty  years,  from  civil  life,  white  male 

Twenty  years,  from  civil  life,  white  females 2 

Twenty  years,  from  civil  life,  colored  male 1 


U 


VI 


o 


Five  years,  from  the  army,  white  males,  (discharged) 3 

Five  years,  from  ci^il  life,  white  males 2 

Five  years,  from  civil  life,  wliite  female 1 

«i 

Six  years,  from  the  army,  white  male,  (discharged) 1 

Seven  years,  from  the  army,  white  male,  (discharged) 

Seven  years,  from  civil  life,  white  male 

Seven  years,  from  civil  life,  white  female 


3 


6 

•I 
1 


o 


Twenty-two  years,  from  civil  life,  colored  male 1 

Twenty-nine  years,  from  civil  life,  white  male 1 


m 


Tabular  statement  of  the  time  of  life  at  which  the  2,629  persons  treatei 
since  tlis  opening  of  tlie  itistitutionj  became  insane. 

Under  10  years 36 

Between  10  and  15  years il 

Between  15  and  20  years ." K3 
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Between  20  and  25  years 563 

Between  25  and  30  years 651 

Between  30  and  35  years 492 

Between  35  and  40  years 292 

Between  40  and  45  years 153 


Between  45  and  50  years 
Between  50  and  60  years. 
Between  60  and  70  years. 
Between  70  and  80  years 
Unknown 


85 
77 
43 
17 
26 


Total 2, 629 


Table  showing  the  nativity^  as  far  as  it  could  he  ascertained^  of  the  2,629 

persoTis  treated, 

FOREIGN-BORN. 


NATIVE-BORN. 

District  of  Columbia 237 

XewYork 189 

Pennsylvania 151 

Maryland 145 

Vir^nia 132 

Massachusetts ^ 

Ohio 64 

Maine 30 

Illinois 27 

New  Hampshire 22 

Kentucky 20 

Xew  Jersey 18 

Indiana 17 

(Nmnecticut 17 

Michigan 15 

Vermont 14 

Tennessee 14 

Wisconsin 13 

ilissouri 13 

Khode  Island 11 

5 

4 

4 

3 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


Xorth  Carolina. 

Delaware 

Iowa 

Alabama 

Louisiana 

South  Carolina. 

Georj^ia 

3Ii88issippi 

Arkansas 

Colorado 

Florida 

Choctaw  Nation 


Ireland 611 

Germany 405 

England 53 

France 35 

Canada 19 

Scotland 12 

Italy 11 

Switzerland 7 

Norway 6 

Denmark 6 

Sweden 6 

Poland 6 

Bussia 5 

Spain 4 

Wales 3 

Holland 3 

Portugal 3 

Nova  Scotia 3 

Hungary 2 

2 

:.  2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


Austria 

Mexico 

Buenos  Ayres.. 

Costa  Bica 

Sicily 

Belgium 

British  America 

Malta 

East  Indies 


Native-born 1, 243 

Foreign-born 1, 211 

Unknown 175 


Total 2,  629 
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Table  shotcing  the  form  of  disease  under  which  the  cases  receired  nnct  r*/ 
institution  was  opened  labored  at  the  time  of  admission, 

MANIA. 

Acute  simple 1, 060 

Acute  epileptic 28 

Acute  paralytic 7 

Acute  homicidal 10 

Acute  hysterical 5 

Acute  puer[)eral 11 

Acute  suicidal 17 

Acute  erotic 2 

Acute  febrile 38 

Acute  periodical 54 

Acute  dipsoic 1 74 

Acute  cataleptic 5 

Acute  kleptoic 1 

Acute  suicidal  and  homicidal 1 

Tyi)homauia,  (BelFs  disease) 2 

1,313 

Chronic  simple 225 

Chronic  epileptic 11 

Chronic  paralytic 8 

Chronic  puerperal 5 

Chronic  periodical 31 

Chronic  cataleptic 1 

Chronic  dipsoic 12 

Chronic  dipsoic  and  epileptic 1 

Chronic  suicidal 3 

Chronic  homicidal 5 

Chronic  homicidal  and  epileptic : 1 

Chronic  homicidal  and  hysterical. : : 1 

—    m 

MONOMANIA. 

Acute  simple 5 

Chronic  simple 14 

11! 

MELANCHOLIA. 

Acute  simple 125 

Acute  suicidal 29 

Acute  epileptic 1 

Acute  nostalgic 25 

Acute  homicidal 2 

LS2 

Chronic  simple 44 

Chronic  suicidal 3 

Chronic  periodical 1 

48 

DEMENTIA. 

Acute  simple 219 

Acute  epileptic 11 

Acute  paralytic 14 

Acute  periodical 3 

Acute  suicidal 7 

Acute  senile 1 

1555 
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Chronic  simple 394 

Chronic  general  paralysis 5 

Chronic  epileptic 68 

Chronic  paralytic 34 

Chronic  senile 19 

Chronic  dipsoic 7 

Chronic  suicidal 5 

Chronic  periodical 3 

Clironic  epileptic  and  suicidal 1 

Chronic  paralytic  and  suicidal 1 

Chronic  paralytic  and  epileptic 1 


538 


IMBECILITY. 

Chronic  simple 9 

Chronic  epileptic 1 

—        10 
Opium  eater,  (chronic) 1 


Whole  number  of  cases  treated 2, 672 

Number  of  readmissions 43 


Number  of  persons  treated 2, 629 


INDEPENDENT  OR  PAY  PATIENTS. 

There  were  of  this  class,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  9 

males,  11  females 20 

Received  during  the  year,  18  males,  8  females 26 

Whole  number  under  treatment,  27  males,  19  females —  46. 

Discharged  during  the  year,  14  males,  5  females 19 

Remaining  at  the  end  of  the  year,  13  males,  14  females 27 

PUBLIC  PATIENTS  REMAINING  AT  THE  END  OP  THE  YBAR. 

From  the  army 167 

From  the  navy 22 

189 

From  civil  life 149 

From  Quartermaster's  Department 1 

Late  rebel  prisoners 3         « 

—      342 

Males,  260  j  females,  109}  total 369 


The  admissions  of  all  classes  this  year  were  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
six,  (166,)  or  fourteen  (14)  more  than  in  the  previous  year.  The  whole 
number  of  cases  treated  was  four  hundred  and  ninety-five,  (495,)  or  six- 
ty-three (63)  more  than  the  year  before.  There  was  but  one  second  ad- 
mission of  the  same  case  in  the  course  of  the  year.  The  admission  of 
officers  and  men  of  the  army  and  navy  in  actual  service  were  fifty-six, 
(06,)  or  seven  (7)  more  than  in  the  previous  year ;  and  the  discharged 
ofhcernand  men  received  were  thirty-one,  (31,)  or  eleven  (11)  more  than 
thevear  before.  The  admissions  from  civil  life  were  seventy -seven,  (77,) 
or  five  (5)  less  than  in  1867-'68. 

701 
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The  recoveries  this  year  were  seventy-two,  (72 ;)  discharged  improvei 
twelve,  (11!;)  unimproved,  nine,  (9;)  died  thirty-three,  (33 ;)  dischargi^ 
and  died,  one  hundred  and  twenty-six,  (126.)  The  recoveries  were  forty- 
three  per  cent,  of  the  admissions,  fifty-seven  per  cent,  of  the  discharge 
and  deaths  together,  and  seventy-seven  per  cent  of  the  diachargeft,  ex- 
clusive of  deaths.  The  deaths  were  six  and  two-fifths  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  number  of  cases  treated,  and  twenty-six  per  cent,  of  the  di^char^ 
including  deaths.  These  ratios  are  about  the  same  as  those  obtained 
last  year,  and  more  favorable,  perhaps,  than  we  can  reasonably  expett 
to  obtain  in  future  years  on  account  of  the  increasing  proportioa  trf 
chronic  cases. 

The  number  of  patients  remaining  under  treatment  at  the  end  of  tbe 
year  (June  30, 1869)  was  three  hundred  and  sixty-nine,  (369,)  and  the 
number  has  risen  to  four  hundred  and  two  (402)  at  the  date  of  the  prepai- 
ration  of  this  report,  or  fifty-eight  (58)  more  than  were  under  treatment 
a  year  ago,  and  fiftjr-two  (52)  more  than  the  maximum  accooimodation^ 
of  the  house.    The  superintendent  of  the  hospital,  in  his  report  as  5q- 
perinteudent  of  constructiou,  has  submitted  a  plan  of  an  extension  of 
the  capacity  of  the  institution,  and  an  estimate  of  its  cost.     We  have 
examined  the  plan  of  the  proposed  new  building,  and  think  it  well  suited 
to  the  convenient  and  comfortable  care  of  the  class  of  the  insane  fiir 
which  it  is  designed.    We  have  also  examined  the  details  of  the  eam- 
mate  of  the  cost  of  the  buildiug,  and  are  of  the  opinion  that  they  are 
reasonable,  if  not  low.    We  have  not  drawn  particular  attention  to  the 
increase  of  admissions  and  to  the  large  and  increasing  number  of  psi- 
tieuts  under  treatment,  to  make  an  ambitious  display  of  the  magnitude 
of  our  charge,  but  to  show  that  a<lditional  accommodations  have  become 
absolutely  necessary  and  their  creation  delayed  quite  as  long  as  tbev 
should  be.    The  executive  officers  of  tlie  institution  have  in  fact  done 
all  properly  in  their  power  to  prevent  any  undue  increase  of  niunberi 
by  discharging  chronic  cases  whenever  their  friends  were  found  able  aod 
willing  to  take  care  of  them,  and  by  preventing  the  admission  of  nns^it- 
able  cases,  and  procuring  the  discharge  of  such  when  admitted,  which 
is  seldom.    They  have  earnestly  sought  to  conform  to  the  law  and  to 
protect  the  govemmeut  against  imposition,  without  disregarding  tlie 
impulses  and  claims  of  humanity.    Considerable  acquaintance  with  tbi* 
operations  of  other  institutions  for  the  insane  leads  us  to  the  belief  that 
this  hospital,  notwithstanding  its  situation  at  the  political  center  of  tht 
country,  and  the  large  number  of  more  or  less  deranged,  and  often  des- 
titute, persons  who  naturally  drift  hither,  receives  as  few  free  patients 
who  are  unfit  by  reason  of  non-residence,  of  ability  to  i>ay  their  expen«<^ 
of  being  only  affected  with  simple  imbecility,  or  of  not  being  insane,  &< 
any  other  of  its  size.    The  large  municipal  institutions  are  partieoJaiiy 
subject  to  tbe  imposition  of  non-residents  upon  them.    The  number  of 
unfit  cases  of  all  classes  received  here  in  the  fourteen  and  three-fourths 
(14^)  years  since  the  hospital  was  opened,  has  not  exceeded  one  and  one- 
halt  (1^)  per  cent.,  or  three  (3)  in  two  hundred,  (200,)  and  the  most  of 
this  small  percentage  of  unsuitables  has  been  sloughed  off  in  one  way 
and  another,  but  without  injury  or  unkindness  to  the  weak  or  destitute* 
The  comparative  immunity  the  national  institution  ei^oys  from  this  kind 
of  imposition  is  mainly  due,  without  doubt,  to  the  fact   tiiat  all  free 
civil  patients  are  received  here  iipon  the  certificate,  under  oath,  of  two 
physicians  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  that  the  patient  is  insane,  sod 
that  his  insanity  commenced  during  his  residence  in  the  Distrieti  simI 
upon  the  certificate,  also  under  oath,  of  two  householders  of  the  I>istrict 
that  the  patient  is  unable  to  pay  his  board  and  other  expenses  in  tiir 
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hospital.  These  requirements  of  » law  of  Congress,  enacted  twelve  (12) 
years  ago,  necessitate  a,  personal  responsibility  on  the  part  of  well-known 
physicians  and  resident  householders,  which  is  believed  to  be  the  only 
efficacious  preventive  of  all  that  kind  of  abuses  to  which  we  have  re- 
ferred. We  are  pleased  to  observe  that  the  project  of  a  code  for  the 
regulation  of  all  the  legal  relations  of  the  insane,  recently  adopted  by 
the  association  of  superintendents  of  American  institutions  for  the  in- 
sane, at  its  meeting  in  Boston,  in  June,  1868,  recommends  substantially 
the  same  provision  for  the  admission  of  the  insane  to  hospitals  that  has 
here  for  a  dozen  years  proved  so  efficacious  in  preventing  abuses  and 
embarrassments,  and  to  perceive  that  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania 
has  incorporated  the  recommendation  of  the  association,  in  this  regard, 
into  an  act  passed  at  its  last  session. 

It  is  a  popular  impression,  which  has  been  unusually  active  of  late, 
that  from  one  sinister  motive  or  another  sane  people  are  somewhat  fre- 
quently ^Hmprisofied^  in  institutions  for  the  insane ;  but  that  impression 
is  not  sustained  by  the  experience  of  this  hospitsd,  which  has  received 
but  one  person,  in  the  whole  2,629  admitted  piior  to  July  1, 1869,  who 
appeared  to  possess  fair  natural  mental  capacity  and  to  be  entirely  sane, 
and  to  have  been  placed  here  with  a  fraudulent  design  on  the  part  of 
those  who  prociu^  his  admission.  The  writer  of  this  report  has  been 
concerned  in  the  care  of  upwards  of  four  thousand  ^4,000)  insane  per- 
sons, and  has  had  no  personal  knowledge  of  any  but  tne  one  case  of  the 
kind  just  related.  The  terms  '*'  locked  up  "  and  ^'  imprisoned^^  which  are  in 
lM>pular  use  to  express  the  residence  of  persons  in  institutions  for  the 
insane,  indicate  the  prevalence  of  an  erroneous  prejudice  in  relation  to 
the  character  and  offices  of  such  institutions.  The  insane  are  simply 
sick  x>eopIe,  and  should  be  so  regarded.  They  are  affected  with  a  pe- 
culiar form  of  disease  which  requires  special  treatment  in  institutions 
provided  for  the  purpose,  and  there  is  no  more  reason  nor  justice  in  de- 
iM>uneing  their  residence  in  those  institutions  for  such  treatment  as  an 
**  imprisonment,''  or  an  oppression,  than  there  is  for  a  x>opular  outcry 
against  families  for  confining  to  his  chamber  a  member  suffering  from 
the  delirium  of  fever.  We  are  entirely  satisfied  that  in  this  country  the 
improper  or  unnecessary  confinement  of  persons  in  our  institutions  for 
the  insane  is  of  very  rare  occurrence,  while  it  is  certain  that  among  the 
prosperous  classes  the  mistaken  kindness  of  near  relatives,  and,  among 
the  poor,  the  cupidity  of  the  authorities,  often,  very  often,  cause  the 
pro]>er  treatment  of  the  insane  to  be  too  long  delayed  or  continued  for 
too  short  a  time. 

The  hospital  has  been  in  all  respects  prosperous  daring  the  last  year, 
and  the  various  ordinary  and  special  appurtenances  necessary  to  fulfiU 
the  benevolent  purposes  of  Congress  in  founding  and  sustaining  the  in- 
stitution have  been  steadily  increased  and  faithfully  applied.  Eeligious 
services  on  the  Sabbath  and  the  mid-week  evening  entertainments  have 
been  regularly  continued.  The  farm  has  returned  an  ample  per  cent, 
upon  the  large  expenditures  that  have  been  made  in  under-draining  and 
fertilizing  it.  It  has  supplied  an  abundance  of  fruit,  vegetables,  milk, 
and  pork  of  the  best  quality,  for  the  whole  house,  and  a  large  amount 
of  poultry  and  eggs  for  the  sick  and  delicate.  The  diet  of  the  house- 
hold, the  bans  of  which  is  the  army  ration,  has  been  varied,  abundant, 
well  cooked,  and  comfortably  served.  The  treatment  of  the  insane  by 
their  personal  attendants  has  generally  been  kind  and  attentive.  The 
pleasure  grounds  have  been  much  improved  by  under-draining,  grading, 
the  making  of  roads  and  walks;  and  their  own  great  diversity  and 
beauty,  and  the  diversity  and  beauty  of  the  extensive  views  they  com- 
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mand,  have  largely  contributed  to  the  contentment  as  well  as  the  posi- 
tive enjoyment  of  "the  household.  The  completion  of  the  wall,  except* 
on  the  river  side,  enables  the  officers  of  the  hospital  to  attain  the  seem- 
ingly inconsistent,  but  most  desirable,  objects  of  preventing  most  es- 
capes, and  largely  relieving  the  patients  from  the  vexations  of  close  per- 
sonal surveillance. 

We  regret  that  there  is  occasion  to  make  a  single  exception  to  this 
picture  of  general  prosperity.  A  patient  from  the  Soldiers'  Home,  in 
this  District,  afflicted  with  mild  melancholia  tending  to  dementia,  ocear 
sioned  by  intemperance,  who  had  not  manifested  any  suicidal  disposi- 
tion, either  before  or  after  his  admission,  suddenly  and  without  warn- 
ing jumped  into  the  water  from  one  of  our  wharves.  He  immediately 
came  to  the  surface  and  then  dove  again.  His  attendant  was  at  hand, 
but  was  a  little  uncertain  as  to  the  direction  he  took  under  water,  and 
when  the  body  was  in  a  short  time  found,  life  was  extinct. 

An  important  and  interesting  addition  to  the  arrangements  for  in- 
suring careful  and  constant  watchfulness  on  the  part  of  the  night  at- 
tendants and  watchmen  has  been  made  during  the  year  by  the  erection 
of  an  electro-magnetic  watch  clock,  from  the  manufactory  of  Edmands 
Hamblet,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  which  consists  of  a  very  superior 
astronomical  clock,  situated  in  the  center  or  executive  portion  of  the 
building,  with  which  the  electro-magnetic  recording  apparatus  is  con- 
nected. There  are  three  recording  instruments,  one  for  the  watchman 
of  the  men's  wing,  one  for  the  watchwoman  of  the  women's  wing,  and 
one  for  the  out-door  watchman. 

Each  of  these  instruments  consists  of  a  paper  dial,  divided  to  indi- 
cate hours  and  minutes,  which  is  carried  uiK)n  a  brass  plate  revolved  by, 
and  synchronous  with,  the  time  movement  of  the  clock.  Against  this 
paper  dial  is  held,  by  a  spring  arm,  the  point  of  a  pencO^  which,  while 
it  remains  stationary,  makes  upon  the  dial  a  continuous  circomferential 
line.  This  arm  is  so  hinged  that  the  end  carrying  the  pencil  can  be 
moved  towards  the  center  of  the  dial  by  the  revolution  of  a  cam,  whose 
motion  is  governed  by  a  weight  and  an  escapement,  to  the  verge  of 
whioli  is  connected  the  armature  of  an  electro-magnet.  When  this 
armature  is  raised  by  the  action  of  the  electro-magnet,  the  weight  caaaes 
a  tooth  of  the  scape-wheel  to  pass  its  pallet,  and  the  corresponding 
movement  of  the  cam  pushes  the  i>encil  towards  the  center  of  the  paper 
dial.  From  this  electro-magnet  run  wires  to  the  different  stations  whidi 
the  watcliman  has  to  visit.  These  wires  are  so  arranged  that  the  c(h1 
upon  the  electro-magnet  is  in  connection  with  only  one  at  a  time,  and,  as 
the  instrument  is  operated,  with  each  in  numerical  succession.  From 
each  station  there  is  also  a  return  wire  to  a  galvanic  battery,  and  finally 
the  battery  is  connected  with  the  coil  on  the  electro-magnet-  At  e«ch 
station  is  placed  an  "  electrode,"  within  which  are  wires  frt)m  the  clock 
and  from  the  battery.  These  wires  are  contiguous,  and  so  arranged  that 
by  turning  «  key  they  are  brought  together  and  the  electrical  circuit 
completed. 

The  paper  dial  having  been  put  in  place,  the  watchman  at  the  time  far 
commencing  his  duty  goes  to  his  station  No.  1  and  turns  his  key.  The 
electrical  connection  is  thus  made  through  wire  No.  1,  the  electro-mag- 
net excited  and  the  scape-wheel  released,  thus  allowing  the  weight  to 
turn  the  cam  which  moves  the  pencil  towards  the  center  of  the  diaL 
and  thereby  interrupting  the  circumferential  line.  This  movement  erf" 
the  arm  carrying  the  pencil  has  the  further  effect  of  breaking  the  emi- 
nection  of  the  electro-magnet  with  the  wire  going  to  station  No.  1,  airf 
to  put  it  in  connection  with  the  wire  going  to  station  No.  2.    The  watch* 
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man  now  goes  to  station  Ko^  2,  and,  turning  his  key,  the  pencil  is  again 
moved  onward  and  the  electrical  connection  made  with  the  next  station. 
He  thus  goes  on  from  stiitiou  to  station,  and,  upon  turning  his  key  at 
the  last  one,  the  pencil  falls  back  to  its  original  position,  ready  for  him 
to  commence  another  round. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  radial  lines  upon  the  dial  show  the  exaet 
time  that  the  watchman  visited  eaeh  particular  station  during  the  entire 
night,  and  the  circumferential  lines  show  the  exact  time  spent  between 
consecutive  stations.  The  stations  must  be  visited  in  their  numerical 
order,  aijxd  are  so  plaeed  that  the  in-door  watches  are  compelled,  in  going 
to  them,  to  pass  through  every  portion  of  their  respective  sides  of  the 
house,  and  the  out-door  watch  must  perambulate  the  entire  circuit  of  the 
grounds  adjacent  to  the  hospital  edifice  and  through  the  out-buildings, 
and  it  is  impossible  for  them  in  any  way  to  falsify  their  record.  The 
clock  will  give  an  exact  account  of  their  movements. 

This  watch  clock  is  particularly  well  adapted  to  the  requirements  of 
a  hospital  for  the  insane,  wherein  the  varying  exigencies  of  the  duties 
of  the  watchmen  i>rohibit  their  being  at  a  paiticidar  plaee  at  specified 
times,  as  is  necessitated  by  the  use  of  some  of  the  more  common  varie- 
ties of  watch  clocks.  With  the  use  of  this  clock  the  watchman  has 
more  inducements  to  attend  to  the  wants  of  a  sick  patient  than  to  neg- 
lect them,  because  he  knows  that  his  movements  will  be  faithfully 
recorded.  The  paper  dials  are  marked  with  the  date  of  use  and  the 
name  of  the  watchman,  and  filed,  thus  serving  as  a  permanent  and 
indisputable  evidence  of  the  manner  in  which  our  watch  duty  is  per- 
formed. 

The  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Metropolitan  Police  have,  during  the 
past  year,  commenced  the  work  of  extending  their  telegraph  into  the 
suburban  portions  of  the  District,  and  tbe  line  to  this  vicinity  has  been 
completed  and  the  station  located  at  the  hospital.  The  institution  is 
thus  placed  in  direct  telegraphic  connection  with  the  headquarters  of 
the  Metropolitan  Police,  and  with  the  central  office  of  the  fire  depart- 
ment, and  is  able  to  summon  the  assistance  of  steam  fire-engines  in  case 
of  fire  and  to  notify  the  police  at  once  of  an  elopement  from  the  hospi- 
tal or  of  any  disturbance  of  the  peace  in  this  vicinity. 

The  telegraphic  instruments  used  on  this  line,  also  invented  and  man- 
ufactured by  the  Messrs.  Edmands  &  Hamblet,  are  of  a  new  and  pecu- 
liar construction,  and  are,  I  believe,  the  first  successful  application  of 
magneto-electricity  to  telegraphic  i)urposes. 

In  these  instruments  the  electric  current  is  generated  by  the  revolu- 
tion of  tlie  armature  of  a  permanent  magnet,  and  the  transmitting 
apparatus  consists  of  a  system  of  revolving  needles,  the  movements  of 
which  are  controlled  by  keys,  in  a  manner  so  simple  that  a  person  of 
ordinary  intelligence  can  learn  to  operate  it  in  a  very  short  time.  The 
hospital  has  been  at  no  expense  for  the  erection  of  this  line  of  telegraph, 
and  is  at  none  for  its  use. 

CkisHfied  abstract  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  hospital  during 

the  year  ending  June  30,  1869. 

EXPENDITURES. 

Balance  due  the  superintendent  from  the  United  States 

from  last  year $25,390  28 

Expended  for  flour 11,037  37 

Exiiended  for  butter  and  cheese 6,770  09 

Expended  for  meatfi,  including  hams 13,417  28 
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Expended  for  poultry  and  eggs % t^l'y  !2» , 

Expended  for  fish 8I>5  .'iT 

Expended  for  groceries  and  ice S^l  r* 

Expended  for  potatoes  and  vegetables 1,016  'i'l 

Expended  for  feed  for  stock. 3,774  8ii 

Expended  for  farming  implements  and  seeds;  also  frait 

trees,  vines,  and  shrubs 1,260  52 

Expended  for  stock 515  W 

Expended  for  horse  and  ox  shoeing 2«>S  M» 

Expended  for  repairs  and  improvements 9,011  i« 

Expended  for  repairs  to  carriages,  harness,  &c 101  7j< 

Expended  for  furniture,  glass,  china,  and  hardware 1,423  47 

Expended  for  boots,  shoes,  findings,  &c 44S  xn 

Expended  for  bedding 1,297  00 

Exjjended  for  dry  goods 3,410  is 

Expended  for  books,  stationery,  and  printing 424  .V) 

Expended  for  fuel  and  lights 6,104  ::s 

Expended  for  money  returned  to  private  patients 58  14 

Exi)ended  for  return  of  elope<l  patients 5  <W 

Expended  for  postage 96  22 

Expended  for  salaries  and  wages 41,2<M^  .*i.> 

Expended  for  medicines,  surgical  instruments,  and  liquors-  781  67 

Expended  for  recreations  and  amusements 411  15 

Exi)ended  lor  steam  boiler 590  45 

Expended  for  watch  clock 1,018  25 

Expended  for  miscellaneous  supplies 320  50 


Total 140,050  0 


I 


RECEIPTS. 

Eeceived  from  the  treasury  of  the  United  States $116,000  (• 

Keceived  from  private  patients  for  board 14,086  94 

Received  from  miscellaneous  articles  sold 922  V$ 

Balance  due  the  superintendent  from  the  United  States. .  9,041  m 

Total 14O,05(»  07 

A  balance  of  $25,000  of  the  appropriations  for  the  support 
of  the  hospital  remained  in  the  treasury  at  the  close  of 
the  year $25,000  00 

The  last  quarterly  statement  of  the  year  showed 
a  balance  due  from  the  United  States  to  the 
superintendent $9,041  04 

The  amount  of  outstanding  bills  due  at  the  close 
of  the  year,  including  salaries  and  wages  for 
the  month  of  June,  amounting  to  $3,029  09, 

was 6,035  86 

15,076  00 

Wliich  shows  a  remainder  subject  to  requisition  for  use  of 
the  institution 9,923  10 

It  ha«  already  been  stated  that,  at  the  date  of  the  preparation  of  0ns 
report,  there  were  four  hundred  and  two  (402)  patients  in  the  hoiiae,aad 
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the  number  under  treatment  is  likely  to  gradually  increase.  A  balance  of 
nearly  ten  thousand  dollars  ($10,000)  remained,  as  just  shown,  towards 
the  payment  of  the  expenses  of  this  year,  and  we  hope  to  have  a  small  bal- 
ance in  favor  of  the  institution  at  its  close;  and  in  view  of  the  favora- 
ble exhibit  we  are  able  to  make  of  the  present  financial  situation  of  the 
institution,  and  of  the  steadily  increasing  productiveness  of  the  culti- 
vated portions  of  the  original  grounds  of  the  establishment,  and  the 
possession  and  use  by  it  of  the  lands  for  the  purchase  of  which  Con- 
gress, in  its  liberality,  has  made  the  appropriation  asked  for  that  pur- 
pose, we  respectfully  recommend  that  ninety  thousand  five  hundred 
dollars,  ($00,500,)  including  five  hundred  dollars  ($500)  for  books,  sta- 
tionery, and  incidental  expenses,  be  asked  for  the  year  1870-'71,  the  same 
sum  that  was  asked  and  granted  for  the  current  year.  It  is  our  earnest 
purpose  to  treat  the  insane  committed  to  our  charge,  more  than  one-half 
of  whom  have  lost  their  reason  in  the  military  or  naval  service  of  the 
country,  or  as  a  secondary  consequence  of  such  service,  with  the  utmost 
humanity  and  with  all  the  skill  known  to  science,  and  to  avail  ourselves 
of  all  the  facilities  and  appurtenances  necessary  to  such  treatment;  and 
it  is  our  equally  distinct  and  earnest  purpose  to  accomplish  these  objects, 
imperatively  required  not  less  by  a  high  Christian  ci^ilizatiou  than  by 
the  i)eople  and  government  of  our  beloved  republic,  not  only  without 
any  extravagance  or  ostentation,  but  with  the  strictest  economy.  We 
cannot  be  exjiected  to  conduct  the  institution  during  the  year  in  ques- 
tion for  a  less  sum  than  we  have  asked,  and  if  no  unexpected  change  in 
prices  or  numbers  takes  x)lace  in  that  time,  we  shall  endeavor  to  make 
it  sufficient. 

There  seems  to  be  no  occasion  this  year  for  any  extended  obsen'^ations 
npon  the  nature  or  treatment  of  any  form  of  insanity.  The  special 
movements  of  the  day  in  this  great  field  of  practical  philanthropy  relate 
to  proi>er  and  available  provision  for  the  chronic  insane,  and  to  a  more 
exact  statutory  definition  of  the  legal  relations  of  the  insane  of  all 
classes.  These  movements  appear  to  need  no  advocacy  from  us,  for 
they  are  almost  everywhere  acknowledged  to  be  both  just  and  necessary, 
and  are  progressing  with  a  raiiidity  which  is  as  gratifying  as  it  is  remark- 
able, in  view  of  the  short  time  that  has  elapsed  since  the  doctrines  upon 
which  they  are  based  were  distinctly  enunciated,  and  the  large  drafts 
which  the  first  and  most  important  of  those  movements  make  upon  the 
resources  of  the  several  States. 

The  medical  staff  of  the  hospital  remains  the  same  that  it  has  been 
for  several  years.  The  marked  faithfulness  of  the  assistant  physicians, 
who  are  men  of  ability,  has  not  been  abated,  and  their  discretion  and 
efficiency  have  increased  with  rapidly  accumulating  experience. 

Persons  have  of  late  been  more  anxious  to  obtain  and  keep  situations 
as  attendants  than  formerly,  and  as  their  average  terms  of  service  have 
been  longer  than  heretofore,  they  have  become  more  adept  in  the  per- 
formance of  theiriiifficult  duties  and  more  interested  in  them.  The  per- 
sonal attendance  of  patients  has  never  been,  on  the  whole,  as  well  iffer- 
formed  as  it  has  during  the  last  year. 

Earnestly  commejiding  this  great  institution,  with  all  the  delicate  per- 
gonal interests  which  from  time  to  time  center  in  it,  to  the  support  and 
fostering  care  of  the  goveniment. 

We  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfullv,  your  obedient  servants, 

W.  GUNTON,  President. 
C.  H.  NICHOLS,  Secretary. 

Hon.  J.  D.  Cox,  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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EEPORT  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  CONSTKUCTIOX. 

Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane, 

Near  Washington^  D.  C,  October  30,  I8G9. 

Sir  :  In  my  last  report  I  stated  that  the  "  cottages  for  the  use  of 
euiployes  of  the  hospital  having  families,  the  coal  house,  and  other  miuor 
improvements  authorized  by  small  appropriations,"  were  "  either  com- 
pleted or  well  advanced."  Two  small  sums  had  been  appropriated,  one 
of  $6,000  for  repairing  three  old  cottages,  and  building  two  new  ones 
for  employes  having  families,  and  the  other  of  $2,000  for  a  coal  house. 

At  the  time  of  the  preparation  of  that  report,  the  repairs  of  the  old 
cottages  were  under  way,  and  the  rebuilding  of  the  coal  wharf,  provided 
for  by  a  previous  appropriation,  completed.  The  coal  house  was  con- 
sidered as  a  continmttion  of  the  latter  improvement,  and  I  then  thought 
that  by  the  first  of  November  (the  usual  time  of  presenting  my  report) 
all  those  improvements  would  be  completed  or  well  advanced,  aud  so 
wrote. 

It  was  afterwards  found  that  the  completion  of  the  wall,  excepting 
the  river  front,  the  finishing  of  the  interior  of  the  east  wing  of  the  hos- 
pital edifice,  the  completion  of  the  cottages  and  the  coal  house,  could 
not  all  be  either  conveniently  or  economiwilly  accomplished  that  sea^son. 
Accordingly  the  work  on  the  cottages  and  coal  house  was  8U8i>ended,as 
being  less  urgent  than  the  other  improvements.  It  now  seems  probable 
that  the  economic  administration  of  the  institution  will  render  it  advisa- 
ble to  place  one  or  both  of  the  new  cottages  on  the  land  lately  acquired 
by  the  government  for  the  use  of  the  hospital. 

Some  portion  of  the  building  material  of  the  new  cottages  and  coal 
house  has  been  procured,  but  no  part  of  either  of  the  above  appropria- 
tions has  as  yet  been  asked  for,  and  both  remain  in  the  treasurj'. 

The  work  of  finishing,  furnishing,  lighting,  heating,  &c.,  the  eastern 
wards  of  the  east  wing  (the  work  on  which  was  suspended  during  the 
late  war  by  reason  of  their  occupation  as  a  general  army  hospital)  has 
been  continued  with  a  small  force,  without  accident,  though  the  crowded 
state  of  the  house  renders  it  necessary  that  patients  should  occupy 
rooms  adjacent  to  those  upon  which  the  mechanics  are  at  work.  Nearly 
$8,000  of  the  appropriations  for  finishing  and  fitting  up  the  east  wing 
(that  last  erected)  remain  unexpended,  and  will  be  sufficient  to  com- 
plete it. 

The  appropriation  of  $23,000  asked  last  year,  for  the  purchase  of 
the  farm  of  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  acres,  more  or  less,  of  land,  with 
the  buildings  thereon,  lying  directly  east  of  the  present  grounds  of  the 
hospital,  has  been  generously  made  by  Congress.  An  elaborate  abstract 
of  title  has  been  prepared  by  a  competent  lawyer,  forwarded  through 
the  Interior  Department  to  the  Attorney  General,  and  has  received 
the  approval  of  the  latter  officer.  The  deed  conveying  the  property  to 
th#  United  States  is  being  prepared,  and  there  is  reason  to  hojie  that 
the  purchase  will  be  consummated  in  the  course  of  a  few  days.  I  regard 
the  acquisition  of  this  tract  of  land  by  the  government,  for  the  use  »>f 
the  hospital,  with  very  great  satisfaction.  It  is  well  watered,  and  will 
in  time,  become  highly  productive.  This  land  and  the  other  lamls 
belonging  to  the  institution  afford  ample  area  for  the  extended  agricid- 
tural  operations  needed,  both  for  the  most  economical  support  and  the 
most  favorable  sanitary  treatment  of  a  large  collection  of  the  insane, 
embracing  a  considerable  proportion  of  chronic  cases,  aud  of  men  accus- 
tomed to  manual  labor. 
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Five  hundred  and  one  linear  feet  of  the  wall  inclosing  the  original 
pfrounds  of  the  hospital  have  been  built  since  the  date  of  my  last  report, 
and  the  wall  proper  is  now  complete,  except  the  river  front.  Thirty- 
three  hundred  and  nineteen  feet  lack  the  coping  of  bricks  molded  for 
the  puipose,  and  the  "pointing"  generally  required  after  the  first  win- 
ter's exposure  of  new  work  of  the  kind.  The  bricks  (10,134  in  number) 
necessaiy  to  complete  the  coping  have  been  made  and  hauled  along  the 
line  of  the  wall,  ready  to  be  laid.  The  line  of  the  wall  on  the  southwest- 
cm  side  of  the  premises  runs  over  exceedingly  uneven  land,  and  the 
^ades  of  the  wall  were  made  fewer  and  less  abrupt  than  the  natural 
inequalities  of  the  surfiice.  Although  much  grading  and  underdraining 
were  necessarily  done  when  the  wall  was  built,  considerable  more  grad- 
ing is  necessary,  in  some  places,  to  give  a  water  fall  from  the  foundation, 
and  in  others  to  support  it  by  embankment.  About  twenty-five  hun- 
dred dollars  of  the  appropriations  for  this  work  remain  unexpended,  and 
will  be  sufficient  to  entirely  finish  the  wall  already  built,  to  grade  the 
prrounds  adjacent  to  it,  and  to  build  a  few  rods  of  wall  on  the  river 
front 

The  following  estimates  for  the  year  1870-'71,  are  respectfully  sub- 
mitted : 

1.  For  the  completion  of  the  wall  inclosing  the  original 
grounds  of  the  hospital $10,000 

2.  For  the  erection,  heating,  lighting,  furnishing,  and  fitting 
up  of  an  extension  of  the  hospital,  for  the  a<;commodation 
of  one  hundred  patients  in  the  three  principal  stories,  and 
to  contain  separate  tailors'  and  shoemakers'  shops  and 
lodging  rooms,  and  a  day  room  for  twenty  employes  in  the 
basement  story 59,483 

The  first  estimate  is  the  sum  thought  necessary  to  complete  a  work  of 
great  importance  in  several  respects.  The  usefulness  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  wall  already  built,  as  a  barrier  against  escapes  on  the  one 
hand  and  to  the  intrusion  of  the  public  on  the  other,  is  partial  or  limited 
until  the  whole  is  comx)leted.  The  water  is  quite  shallow  on  the  river 
shore,  which  declines  very  gradually  to  a  "swash"  channel  from  four  to 
six  feet  deep  at  flood  tide,  and  at  low  tide  considerable  grassy  sui  faces 
are  bare,  and  exhale  a  miasm  which  renders  the  river  shore  the  only 
uuheaJthy  part  of  the  grounds.  The  intention  is  to  plaee  the  wall  a 
little  below  low-water  mark,  where  it  will  obstruct  the  alluvial  wash 
from  the  hills  towards  the  channel,  and  gradually^  redeem  from  water 
and  marsh  between  three  and  four  acres  of  land,  and  render  the  shore 
salubrious  by  presenting  either  constant  water  or  well-drained  earth 
surfaces.  About  two-thinls  of  the  shore  line  is  an  alluvial  bluff,  which 
is  gradually  undermined  and  caused  to  recede  by  the  action  of  the  water 
duiing  high  northwest  storms,  which  are  here  somewhat  common.  This 
evil  will  be  prevented  by  the  completion  of  the  wall,  and  I  trust  that 
the  favorable  condition  of  the  treasury  will  justify  Congress  in  makiqg 
the  appropriation  asked  for  the  purpose. 

Tlie  second  estimate  is  for  a  proposed  extension  of  the  accommodations 
of  the  hospital,  which  has  become  urgently  necessary.  This  proposi- 
tion would  have  been  brought  forward  a  year  ago  had  it  not  been  thought 
essential  to  the  most  economical  and  useful  management  of  the  institu- 
tion, to  acquire  the  land  for  which  a  considerable  appropriation  of  money 
was  then  asked  and  has  since  been  granted,  and  had  not  some  fear  been 
entertained  that  Congress  might  think  it  unnecessary  if  not  unreasona- 
ble to  furnish  in  one  year  the  means  to  effect  two  improvements  of  some 
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magnitade.  It  has  been  thought  the  duty  of  the  Government  Hospital  for 
the  In  sane,  as  it  has  been  the  ambition  of  its  conductors,  to  discharge  all 
the  obligations  the  general  government  is  under  to  the  insane  of  the 
country.  Except  the  cases  of  a  few  private  patients  most  of  the  inmates 
of  this  institution  are  discharged  either  by  recovery  or  death.  The 
number  of  recent  cases  admitted  will  not  vary  greatly  from  year  to  year, 
except  in  time  of  war,  but  the  number  of  chronic  cases  has  already 
become  large  in  proportion  to  the  whole  number  under  care,  and  will 
probably  continue  to  increase  somewhat  rapidly  for  a  year  or  two  to  come. 
More  acute  causes  of  mental  disease  were  treated  here  during  the  la.st 
two  years  of  the  late  war  than  were  ever  treated  in  any  other  one  estab- 
lishment in  the  same  space  of  time.  The  proportion  of  cases  that  become 
chronic,  or  relapse  after  recovery,  is  pretty  constant,  and  under  the  opera- 
tion of  the  law  of  July  13, 1866,  which  provides  for  the  care  here  of  all 
indigent  insane  persons  whose  insanity  originally  occurred  while  in  the 
military  or  naval  service  of  the  country,  or  is  the  result  of  causes  which 
arose  during  and  were  produced  by  such  service,  the  hospital  is  grad- 
ually gathering  in  the  chronic  insane  from  all  part«  of  the  United  States 
that  are  the  complement  of  the  acute  cases  that  were  under  treatmeut 
in  the  course  of  the  war. 

The  i>ractice  of  caring  for  the  chronic  and  of  treating  acute  cases  of 
insanity  in  the  same  establishment,  which  has  naturally  grown  ont  of 
the  situation  and  offices  of  this  institution,  and  for  which  an  important 
provision  has  been  made  by  the  acquirement  of  a  considerable  area  of 
agricultural  land,  is  in  exact  accord  with  the  system  more  recently 
approved  by  American  experts  in  the  treatment  of  the  insane  alter  a 
carefiil  and  protracted  consideration  of  the  whole  subject  of  the  condi- 
tion, wants,  and  claims  of  the  chronic  insane  of  the  several  States.  It 
will  thus  be  seen  that  the  hospital  is  in  the  important  and  somewhat 
responsible  attitude  of  endeavoring  to  demonstrate  the  wisdom,  in  every 
view  of  the  subject,  of  congregating  the  acute  and  chronic  insane,  and 
of  affording,  I  trust,  some  practical  encouragement  to  the  philanthro- 
pists and  x>olitical  authorities  of  the  States  to  persevere  in  the  noble 
and  dutifrd  enterprise  upon  which  several  of  them  have  already 
entered,  and  to  undertake  it  where  it  has  not  been  already  commenced, 
of  .providing  for  the  humane  and  skillful  care  of  their  insane  of  all 
classes.  Under  the  circumstances  and  the  operation  of  the  system 
thus  briefly  sketched,  there  are  under  treatment  in  the  hospital  to-day 
four  hundred  and  two  patients.  As  shown  in  the  text  and  illustrations 
of  the  report  of  1869-'60,  the  maximum  number  of  patients  the  present 
buildings  have  the  capacity  to  properly  accommodate  is  three  hundred 
and  fifty,  so  that,  notwithstanding  the  large  proportion  of  chronic  cases 
now  under  care,  the  institution  haa  now  under  its  roofs  fifty-two  more 
patients  than  it  really  ought  to  attempt  to  care  for,  and  the  excess  of 
population  is  likely  to'be  steadily  augmented.  It  would  not  be  easy  to 
exaggerate  the  extra  cares  and  dangers  attending  a  much  crowded 
institution  for  the  insane,  and  the  reception  of  a  larger  number  can  be 
justified  only  on  the  ground  that  the  evil  is  likely  to  be  temporarj',  and  that 
the  care  given  the  patients,  even  under  these  unfavorable  circumstanot'S, 
is  the  best  the  classes  admitted  here  can  at  this  time  anywhere  receive. 
If  this  estimate  should  receive  your  approval,  and  the  appropriation  by 
Congress  be  made  in  time  for  the  commencement  of  the  work  early  next 
season,  the  building  could  not  be  erected,  furnished,  and  fitte<l  up  ready 
for  occupation  in  any  less  than  one  year,  or  before  the  first  of  July^ 
1871,  when  in  all  probability  the  institution  will  be  compelled  to  provide 
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for  at  least  four  hundred  and  fifty  patients,  a  number  that  will  All  the 
entire  accommodations,  including  the  proposed  addition. 
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Plan  of  the  proposed  extension  of  the  Govemment  Hospital  for  the  Insane. 

The  plan  of  the  proposed  extension  embraces  a  substantially  separate 
building,  with  the  facility  of  medical  supervision,  of  heating  by  the 
hot-water  circulation  without  an  additional  number  of  fires,  and  of 
Herving  with  food,  which  is  afforded  by  a  corridor  connection,  at  a  con- 
venient pohit,  with  one  of  the  wings  of  the  main  building.  It  will  be 
well  lighted,  and  its  natural  ventilation  will  be  the  best  possible  under 
any  circumstances.  The  stories  of  the  present  buildings  are  twelve  and 
f('urteen  feet  high  in  the  clear.    The  stories  of  the  wards  of  the  exten- 
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sion  will  be  eleveu  feet  high  in  the  clear.  The  single  dormitories  vOI 
be  seven  feet  six  iuches  by  ten  feet  six  inches  on  the  floor,  and  will  oin- 
tain  eight  hundred  and  sixty-six  cubic  feet  of  air,  including  the  tcpatv 
occupied  by  a  single  bed  and  a  small  table.  The  associated  dormitories 
for  twelve  patients  will  be  eighteen  feet  six  inches  by  thirty  feet,  and 
will  contain  sixty-one  hundred  and  five  cubic  feet  of  air,  inclQdiii<; 
the  space  occupied  by  twelve  single  bedsteads.  As  the  present  build- 
ing presents  ample  means  for  the  classification  and  treatment  of  active 
mental  disease  in  all  its  forms  and  manifestations,  whether  acute  <»r 
chronic,  the  proposed  new  building  is  intended  to  accommodate,  for  the 
most  part,  quiet,  old  cases  of  tidy  habits,  and  it  is  thought  that  tbe 
space  allowed,  with  the  most  thorough  and  effective  provision  for  arti- 
ficial ventilation  when  the  house  is  closed  in  winter,  will  be  ample  both 
for  health  and  comfort.  The  corridors  will  be  eleven  feet  wide,  and 
there  will  be  a  day-room  eighteen  feet  six  inches  by  nineteen  feet  thive 
inches,  and  a  bath-room,  a  water-closet,  a  clothes-room,  and  an  entrr 
and  stairway  on  each  floor.  The  section  of  the  present  structure  to 
which  the  new  building  will  be  connected  has  three  stories  above  a 
basement,  which  is  high  and  mostly  above  groimd,  and  it  is  projio:^ 
to  finish,  in  the  first  or  basement  story  of  the  extension,  which  will  W 
about  nine  feet  high  in  the  clear,  two  large  rooms  for  making  and  re- 
pairing clothing  and  boots  and  shoes ;  also  dormitories  and  a  day -room 
for  single  men  employed  out  of  the  wards,  and  to  finish  and  occupy  the 
three  upper  stories  as  wards,  each  to  accommodate  thirty-four  patients 
or  one  hundred  and  two  in  all.  It  is  now  necessary  to  have  both  tailor- 
ing and  shoemaking  done,  and  to  lodge  a  number  of  out-door  hands,  in 
the  wards,  and  a  separate  provision  of  shops  for  those  needful  opera- 
tions and  dormitories  for  such  employes  will  restore  considerable  valna- 
ble  room  to  its  legitimate  use  by  the  patients  and  rid  the  wards  of  the 
trouble  and  confusion  arising  from  this  double  use  of  several  of  them. 

It  is  thought  a  wise  economy,  a«  well  as  a  duty  to  the  unfortunate 
men  who  may  occupy  the  proposed  extension,  that  it  should  be  verj 
substantial  and  every  way  entirely  comfortable ;  but  it  is  also  thought 
admissible  that  it  should  be  a  little  plainer  in  its  external  asiiect  than 
the  present  buildings,  though  in  entire  architectural  harmony  with 
them,  and  somewhat  plainer  in  interior  finish,  as  well  as  less  ample  in 
space.  Hence  the  moderate  sum  for  which  it  is  estimated  that  the  pn> 
posed  extension  can  be  built,  furnished,  and  fitted  up  complete^  I  be- 
lieve architects  are  in  the  habit  of  adding  ten  per  cent,  to  their  net 
estimates  to  cover  contingencies  in  building.  I  have  added  only  H^f^ 
per  cent.,  believing  that  margin  enough  for  all  outlays  that  may  uuex- 
pectedly  arise.  It  has  not  been  customary  to  embrace  in  this  report* 
which  is  usually  published,  the  detailed  estimates,  and,  having  been 
submitted  on  the  15th  instant,  they  are  accordingly  omitted  here. 

Earnestly  hoping  that  the  reasons  I  have  now  given  for  the  estimates 
submitted  herewith  will  satisfy  your  judgment  that  they  are  needful 
and  reasonable,  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  with  great  respect,  yoor 
obedient  servant, 

C.  H.  NICHOLS, 

SuperintefideiiL 

Hon.  J.  D.  Cox, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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BOABD   OF   POLICE. 
SAYLBS  J.  BOWEN,  President 


HBNRY  M.  SWEEKT. 

WILLIAM  J.  MURTAGH,  Treaturer. 

DE  VERB  BURR. 


WILLIAM  H.  CHASE. 
CHARLES  H.  CRAGIN. 
DERRICK  F.  HAMLINK. 


THOMAS  A.  LAZENBT,  Secretary  <^the  Board  <^ Police. 

A.  r.  RICHARDS.  Major  and  Superintendent  qf  Police. 

WILLIAM  G.  BROCK,  Captain  and  Inepeetor  of  Police. 

GEOROB  R.  HSRRICK,  Property  Clerk  of  the  DittrieL 

SAMFEL  E.  ARNOLD,     > 
UrSHROD  M.  REED.        S  Gierke. 
BENJAMIN  F.  PETERS,  > 


Depabtment  op  Metbopolitan  Police, 
Office  op  the  Boabd,  No.  2  Loxhsiana  Avenue, 

Washington^  D.  C,  October  22, 1869. 

SiB :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith,  the  annual  rei>ort  of  the 
Board  of  Metropolitan  Police  of  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  year 
eudiug  September  30, 1869. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

S.  J.  BOWENj 

Premient 
Hon.  J.  D.  Cox, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior, 


Depabthent  of  Metbopolitan  Police, 

Washington,  D.  C,  October  21, 1869. 
To  the  honorable  Secbetaby  of  the  Intebiob  : 

The  Board  of  Police  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  district  of  the  Dis- 
trict  of  Columbia  respeetMly  submit  their  annual  report  of  the  condition 
of  the  police  of  said  district  for  the  year  ending  September  30, 1869,  in 
accordance  with  the  twenty-fourth  section  of  the  act  of  Congress  entitled 
^^  An  act  to  create  a  Metropolitan  Police  district  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia,  and  to  establish  a  police  therefor,"  approved  Angust  6, 1861. 

This  organization  ha«  been  in  operation  upward  of  eight  years,  and 
is  l)elieved  to  have  acquired  a  reputation  for  efficiency  second  to  no 
other  police  in  the  nation.  But  much  inconvenience  and  expense  have 
resulted  from  the  want  of  a  permanent  location  and  accommodations  for 
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the  central  office.  The  board  has  necessarily  relied  upon  leases  of  prop- 
erty  always  more  or  less  unsafe  and  unsuited  to  the  puri>o8e8  for  which  n 
was  rented.  It  is  now  occupying  the  third  place,  having  removed  twii*, 
and  at  each  removal  been  obliged  to  incur  heavy  expenses  in  alteration^ 
and  repairs  of  the  buildings  occupied,  damages  of  furniture,  and  oth«*r 
charges  incident  to  such  removal,  and  yet  acquire  but  temporary,  ineoD- 
venient,  and  uncomfortable  accommodations.  The  lease  of  *the  present 
office  building  expires  the  coming  winter. 

As  an  aggregate  of  about  twenty-three  thousand  dollars  of  pa£t  ap- 
propriations for  the  expense*  of  the  metropolitan  police  has  not  been  ex- 
pended, the  propriety  of  using  it  in  the  erection  of  a  permanent  buildiu^ 
has  been  considered  by  the  board.  And  as  this  organization  is  largely 
connected  with  the  courts  of  the  District,  it  is  believed  that  a  portion  of 
Judiciary  square  would  be  properly  appropriated  to  the  purpose. 

The  board  of  police  would  therefore  respectfully  recommend  that  Con- 
gress be  asked  to  authorize  the  erection  of  suitable  permanent  quarters 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  offices  and  business  under  its  direction. 
And  for  such  purpose  it  would  submit  the  propriety  of  their  location  on 
the  north  side  of,  and  at  the  intersection  of  E  street  north  with  Fil\li 
street  west,  being  the  western  side  of  Judiciary  square,  and  the  appm^ 
priation  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  square  of  ground,  and  authontr 
to  use  the  said  surplus  appropriations,  together  with  an  additional  fifty 
per  centum,  to  be  paid  pro  rata  by  the  local  jurisdictions  of  the  Distiict 
for  the  purpose. 

THE  FORCE. 

The  regular  force,  as  at  present  constituted,  consists  of  two  hundred 
and  thirty-eight  men,  as  follows,  viz : 

M^joT  and  siiperintendent 1 

Captain  and  inspector 1 

Lieutenants U' 

Sergeants *• 

Privates  or  patrolmen - 3l»' 

Detectives »"• 

.Total - «> 

There  are  also  in  the  employment  of  the  board,  under  aathoiity  of  law. 
the  following  officers,  viz: 

Secretary  of  the  board 1 

Property  clerk 1 

Clerks 3 

Surgeons 3 

Magistrates i? 

Messenger 1 

The  board  has  also  commissioned,  as  provided  by  law,  thirty  penons 
as  additional  privates,  to  do  duty  in  various  localities,  at  the  expense  of 
the  parties  making  application  for  their  appointmemt. 

DISPOSITION  OF  THE  PORCE. 

At  the  central  office,  with  duties  extending  throughout  the  entire 
District,  the  following  officers  are  assigned,  viz : 

The  mi^or  and  superintendent 1 

The  captain  and  inspector I 

One  lieutenant  in  charge  and  six  detectives 7 

One  lieutenant  in  charge  and  eleven  sanitary  officers 1* 
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For  more  thorough  and  perfect  police  surveillance,  the  District  is 
divided  into  eight  precincts,  to  each  of  which  is  assigned  a  lieutenant, 
sergeants,  and  privates,  as  follows,  viz: 

First  precinct. — One  lieatenant,  two  sergeants,  and  twenty-two  privates 25 

Second  precinct. — One  lieutenant,  two  sergeants,  and  seventeen  privates 20 

Third  precinct. — One  lientenant,  two  sergeants,  and  twenty-one  privates 24 

Fourth  precinSt. — One  lieutenant,  two  sergeants,  and  twenty-thriee  privates 36 

Fifth  precinct. — One  lieutenant,  three  sergeants,  and  twenty-seven  privates 31 

Sixth  precinct. — One  lieutenant,  three  sergeants,  and  nineteen  privates 23 

Seventh  precinct. — One  lieutenant,  three  sergeants,  and  thirty-two  privates 36 

Eighth  precinct. — One  lieutenant,  three  sergeants,  and  twenty-eight  privates 32 

Total 238 


STATION-HOUSES. 

No  new  station -honses  have  been  provided  since  the  last  annnal  re- 
port, except  in  the  third  precinct,  (Creorgetown,)  and  the  sixth  precinct, 
in  Washington.  In  Georgetown  the  corporate  authorities  have  nearly 
completed  a  very  commodious  and  well-arranged  building  for  a  station- 
house,  which,  with  a  well-constructed  prison,  ei'ected  one  year  ago, 
will  afford  excellent  and  ample  accommodations  for  the  portion  of  the 
force  assigned  to  duty  in  that  precinct. 

For  three  years  past,  up  to  within  a  few  weeks,  the  members  of  the 
force  doing  duty  in  the  sixth  precinct  have  occupied  the  building 
known  as  the  central  guard-house,  jointly  with  the  officers  of  the  fifth 
precinct  Becently,  however,  a  frame  building  within  the  sixth  pre- 
cinct has  been  fitted  up  for  a  station-house,  which  affords  but  poor  ac- 
commodations for  the  men,  and  is  entirely  destitute  of  cells  for  the  de- 
tention of  persons  arrested. 

It  is  hoped  and  believed  that  the  corporate  authorities  of  Washington 
will  soon  be  in  a  financial  condition  to  provide  new  station-houses  in 
8iich  precincts  as  are  without  prox)er  accommodatious  of  that  kind.  In 
several  of  the  precincts  the  buildings  now  in  use  as  station-houses  were 
erected  for  private  purposes,  and  have  not  adequate  arrangements  for 
the  comfort  of  the  men;  while  the  cells  or  prisons  are  small,  insecure, 
and  badly  ventilated,  rendering  them  unwholesome  to  persons  confined 
therein. 

The  efficiency  of  the  police  force  would  be  greatly  increased  were 
ttiere  proper  accommodations  for  the  comfort  of  the  policemen  at  all  of 
the  station-houses. 

The  exposure  to  inclement  weather  to  which  policemen  are  subjected 
is  probably  greater  than  that  of  any  other  class  of  persons ;  for  it  is 
when  the  night  is  the  most  stormy  and  forbidding,  that  the  burglar  and 
the  thief  engage  in  their  predatory  depredations,  and  consequently  then 
it  is  that  the  police  officer  should  be  most  active  and  watchiul.  Proper 
activity  and  watchftdness  at  such  times  should  insure  for  the  officer 
l>roper  provisions  for  his  comfort  and  health  when  his  tour  of  duty  ends; 
otherwise  loss  of  time,  sickness,  and  general  inefficiency  follow,  and  the 
ends  for  which  a  x)olice  force  is  organized  are  frustrated.  No  officer, 
however  hardy  his  constitution,  can  after  a  night's  exi)osure  to  the  storm 
and  cold,  remain  about  a  station-house  for  several  hours,  wet,  weary, 
and  chilled,  waiting  to  appear  as  a  witness  against  persons  whom  he 
may  have  arrested  during  his  tour  of  active  duty,  without  impairing  his 
health  and  nsefiilness. 

Humanity  forbids  that  a  man  who  has  shattered  his  constitution  and 
ruined  his  health  through  a  fiuthf ul  and  honest  discharge  of  duty,  should 
711 
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for  that  cause  be  dismissed  the  force  and  thrown  npon  the  charity  of 
the  commuuity;  especially  when  his  misfortune  is  the  result  of  neg- 
lect on  the  part  of  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  provide  accommodations 
which  shall  render  the  force  in  the  highest  degree  efficient  and  asefoL 

When  the  corporate  authorities  of  Washington  erect  station-houses 
in  precincts  now  without  proper  accommodations,  they  will  add  greatly 
to  the  comfoit  as  wcdl  as  to  the  usefulness  of  the  force,  and  put  it  within 
the  power  of  the  board  to  obtain  a  greater  amount  of  service  from  the 
men  in  its  employ,  and  a  truer  economy  in  the  expenditure  of  money  for 
their  support. 

DISCIPLINE  OF  THE  FORCE. 

In  the  enforcement  of  discipline  and  efficiency  on  the  part  of  the  force, 
charges  have  been  preferred  and  trials  accord^  by  the  board  in  eighty- 
five  cases  for  violations  of  the  rules  and  regulations,  and  other  ofienses, 
resulting  as  follows,  viz: 

DisraisBed  the  force,  twenty-three  privates S3 

Reduced  to  the  ranks,  two  sergeants 2 

Reprimanded  and  fined S 

Reprimanded 6 

Fined S 

Complaints  dismissed 44 

Total 85 

In  addition  to  the  above,  four  privates  have  been  dropped  from  die 
rolls  after  serving  a  probationary  period  of  sixty  days,  for  the  reason 
that  they  did  not  develop  sufficient  aptitude  for  the  efficient  perform- 
ance of  police  duty. 

DETECTIVE  CORPS. 

But  a  small  part  of  the  active  work  performed^  by  detective  officws 
can  be  made  a  matter  of  record ;  necessarily,  much  of  their  time  must 
be  consumed  in  watching  suspected  persons  and  places.  Known  pro- 
fessional pickpocket^  burglars,  confidence  men,  and  thieves  generally, 
who  arrive  at  and  depart  from  our  depots,  must  be  kept  under  the  sur- 
veillance of  the  detectives  at  those  i)oints,  and  while  they  remain  in  our 
midst. 

It  is  gratifying  to  the  board  to  be  able  to  state  that  during  the  past 
year  this  District  has  been  almost  entirely  free  from  depredations  by 
traveling  professional  thieves  of  any  kind.  As  a  remarkable  instaneo 
of  our  immunity  from  the  operations  of  such  characters,  it  may  be 
stated  that-,  during  the  first  days  of  March  last^  when  our  cities  were 
crowded  with  the  thousands  who  came  here  to  witness  the  inauguration 
ceremonies,  and  our  dei)ots,  hotels,  and  public  places  were  overwhelmed 
by  surging  masses  of  excited  and  anxious  people,  hardly  a  single  in- 
stance of  robbery  was  rei)orted.  This  sati^actory  result  was  acc(Mn- 
plished,  in  a  great  measure,  through  the  aid  of  detective  officers  torn 
other  cities,  who  were  invited  here  to  cooperate  with  our  local  force. 
And  what  renders  the  task  of  a  detective  in  this  District  much  more 
difficult  to  accomplish,  is  the  fiict  that  we  are  destitute  of  a  law  sanc- 
tioning the  arrest  of  professional  thieves  when  found  in  places  of  puUic 
resort,  evidently  for  unlawful  purposes. 

In  nearly  all  other  large  cities  it  is  made  a  misdemeanor  for  that 
class  of  persons  to  frequent  such  places  in  a  manner  csdculated  to  k$d 
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to  the  belief  that  they  are  there  for  the  purpose  of  plying  their  voca- 
tions, and  detective  officers,  Ti-ho  understand  the  movements  of  these 
professionals,  can  very  soon  determine  whether  their  intentions  are  legit- 
imate or  otherwise. 

It  is  hoped  that  a  law  will  be  speedily  enacted  by  Congress  whereby 
professional  thieves  may  be  arrested  and  punished,  when  found  in  places 
of  public  resort  with  evident  predaceous  intentions. .  There  are  few 
cities  in  which  a  law  of  the  kind  in  question  would  prove  more  effica- 
cious than  in  Washington.  Here,  large  amounts  of  government  funds 
are  deposited,  and  public  officers  receive  and  disburse  immense  sums  of 
money,  all  of  which  afiords  a  most  inviting  field  of  oi>erations  for  expert 
thieves. 

Furthermore,  here  reside  foreign  ministers  and  their  attaches,  whose 
I>ersons  and  property  the  government  is  bound  to  protect^  and  all  of 
itrhom  possess  more  or  less  valuables,  tempting  to  the  cupidity  of  the 
predaceous  classes. 

The  following  statement  will  show  a  portion  of  the  operations  of  the 
detective  officers  during  the  past  year,  viz : 

Number  of  robberies  reported 885 

Number  of  arrests  mode 487 

Amount  of  property  lost  or  stolen $56, 855  41 

Amount  of  property  recovered  by  the  officers 12,463  18 

Amount  of  property  turned  over  to  property  clerk 4, 360  18 

Amount  of  property  turned  over  to  owners 8, 233  00 

Amount  of  property  taken  from  prisoners^  and  returned  to  same 916  25 

In  addition  to  the  amount  of  lost  or  stolen  property  reported  above, 
recovered  by  the  detectives,  $2,184  25  were  recovered  by  precinct  offi- 
cers, and  $8,059  50  were  recovered  by  owners. 

Of  the  $50,855  41  reported  above,  $2,125  were  lost,  and  not  stolen. 

POLICE  TELEGEAPH. 

The  superintendent  of  the  police  telegraph  reports  that  21,353  mes- 
sages have  been  sent  through  its  agency  during  the  past  year,  of  which 
a  record  has  been  kept  at  the  central  office,  besides  fully  an  equal  num- 
ber, probably,  which  have  passed  between  diflFereut  police  stations,  of 
which  he  has  no  record.  Through  the  aid  of  this  telegraph,  128  lost 
children  have  been  restored  to  their  parents;  170  lost,  strayed,  or  stolen 
animals  have  been  returned  to  their  owners;  58  vehicles  have  been  sim- 
ilarly disposed  of;  542  dead  animals  have  been  reported  to  the  sanitary 
police;  and  15  alarms  of  fire  have  been  sent  over  the  wires. 

During  the  year,  this  line  of  telegraph  has  been  extended  from  the 
central  office  to  the  government  asylum  for  the  insane,  and  has  proved 
a  great  convenience,  not  only  to  that  institution,  but  also  to  the  i)olice 
department. 

JUVENILE   OFFENDEES. 

In  the  last  annual  report  the  following  reference  was  made  to  this 
class  of  youths,  which  the  events  and  experiences  of  the  past  year  have 
rendered  still  more  pertinent,  and  to  which  your  attention  is  earnestly 
called: 

**The  board  cannot  close  this  report  without  again  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  Cougiess,  through  you,  to  the  great  number  of  youths  of  both 
sexes  who  are  obtaining  a  precarious  sustenance  by  begging,  stealing, 
and  other  ^icioua  practices.  Many  of  these  children  are  parentless,  but 
more,  though  having  parents,  have,  through  the  promptings  of  vicious 
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propensities,  abandoned  their  homes  voluntarily,  or  have  been  driven 
into  the  streets  to  shift  for  themselves  through  the  poverty  or  neglect  of 
their  natural  guardians.  Others  are  forced  to  beg  and  steal  by  vile  and 
debauched  parents,  or  other  persons  by  whom  they  are  controlled,  for 
purposes  of  gain. 

"  It  is  not  uncommon  that  bands  of  mere  boys,  from  ten  to  fifteen  years 
of  age,  are  discovered,  organized  for  purposes  of  plunder,  who  have  reg- 
ular places  of  meeting,  and  the  members  are  known  and  recognized  by 
signs  and  passwords.  In  some  instances,  it  has  been  discovered  that 
rules  exist  among  these  bandits,  which  require  every  member  who  goes 
forth  upon  an  expedition  to  return  with  some  article  of  plunder,  or  suf- 
fer such  punishment  as  their  regulations  prescribe;  nor  are  the  penal- 
ties merely  nominal,  but  have  b^n  enforc^  with  rigor  and  severity. 

"  YouthB  living  in  this  precarious  and  abandoned  manner  are  not  mere 
isolated  cases,  but  there  are  scores  of  them,  and  their  numbers  are  being 
constantly  and  alarmingly  augmented,  for  the  reason  that  no  provisions 
have,  thus  far,  been  made  in  this  District  for  the  reform  of  juvenile  of- 
fenders. 

"Frequently  it  becomes  necessary  for  magistrates  to  commit  youths  of 
tender  years,  who  have  not  become  wholly  abandoned  to  lives  of  crime, 
to  the  common  jail;  there  they  are  brought  in  contact  with  older,  more 
hardened,  and  desperate  criminals,  and  necessarily  become  reckle^y 
confirmed  in  their  course  of  vice.  More  frequently,  however,  magis- 
trates feel  it  to  be  their  duty  to  dismiss  charges  against  such  offend^^ 
simply  because  no  proper  provisions  have  been  made  for  their  punish- 
ment or  reform.  In  either  case,  these  youths  are  not  deterred  from  fti- 
ture  crime.  The  first  named  become  more  hardened  and  reckless  in  the 
wicked  course  they  have  commenced,  while  the  latter  class  consider 
their  dismissals  but  a  license  to  continue  their  depredations. 

"Practically,  therefore,  the  administration  of  justice  in  the  cases  of  ju- 
venile criminals  has  a  tendency  to  strengthen  their  vicious  propensities, 
and  encourage  them  to  continue  their  criminal  career. 

"In  view  of  this  condition  of  our  judicature,  it  is  urged  in  the  strong- 
est possible  manner  that  Congress  enact  such  a  law  as  will  remedy  Om 
lamentable  evil.  A  house  of  refiigCj  or  a  reformatory  school  for  juve- 
nile offenders,  should  be  establishe<l  in  this  District  without  delay.  As 
we  are  now  situated,  we  are  constantly  preparing  large  numbers  of 
youths  for  the  penitentiary  and  the  gallows.  Is  it  not  unworthy  of  » 
Christian  and  civilized  community,  even  if  it  is  not  a  positive  crime,  to 
thus  assist  in  making  victims  for  our  several  penal  laws  of  the  poor  and 
unfortunate  youths  of  our  community!  Most  of  the^e  children  would, 
under  proper  reformatory  influences,  become  useful  members  of  society, 
instead  of  inmates  of  workhouses  and  penitentiaries. 

"There  seems  to  be  no  present  prospect  of  remedying  this  evil  without 
the  interiK)sition  of  Congress. 

"Within  this  Metropolitan  Police  District  are  three  separate  and  inde- 
I)endent  jurisdictions,  each  having  within  it  its  proportion  of  thecla^ 
under  consideration.  It  is  too  much  to  expect,  even  if  it  were  practi- 
cable, that  Washington,  Georgetown,  and  the  levy  court,  all  embracing 
a  population  of  less  than  150,000,  should  each  provide  a  separate  insti- 
tution for  itself;  nor  would  such  a  course  be  advisable. 

"It  would  be*  vastly  better  to  have  one  well-organized  reformatoiy 
school  for  the  entire  District,  to  be  instituted,  govenied,  and  conducted 
under  such  laws  as  Congress,  in  its  wisdom,  might  enact.  And  it  » 
again  urged  on  behalf  of  the  i)oor,  the  outcast,  and  the  unfortunate 
youths  of  our  District,  most  of  whom  are  driven  by  hunger  and  cold,  or 
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by  the  vices  of  those  older  than  themselves,  first  to  beg,  and  then  to 
steal,  and  finally  to  become  desperate  and  hardened  criminals^  that 
Congress,  which  has  exclusive  jurisdiction  here,  interpose  by  its  author- 
ity, and  provide  that  the  capital  of  our  country  shall  no  longer  be  with- 
out adequate  provisions  for  the  care  of  its  outcast  juvenile  population." 

UQU0B-SELLIN6  LIOBNSES. 

There  have  been  presented  for  the  approval  of  the  board,  under  the 
act  of  Congress  of  July  23, 1866,  five  hundred  and  fifty-four  licenses  to 
retail  intoxicating  liquors;  of  this  number,  three  hundred  and  forty 
have  been  approved,  and  two  hundred  and  fourteen  have  been  disap- 
proved. Of  the  whole  number  presented  for  approval,  five  hundred 
and  five  were  &om  Washington,  thirty-six  from  Georgetown,  and  thir- 
teen from  the  county  of  Washington,  outside  of  the  two  cities.  Of  the 
number  disapproved,  two  hundred  and  two  were  from  Washington, 
seven  from  Oeorgetown,  and  five  from  the  county. 

The  number  applying  is  fifty-six  less  than  last  year,  while  the  number 
disapproved  is  one  huudred  and  eighty-seven  more  than  last  year. 

Very  few  complaints  for  violations  of  law  have  been  maae  against 
proprietors  of  bars  holding  licenses  approved  by  the  board,  while  com- 
phunts  and  arrests  for  the  illicit  sale  of  liquors  have  been  greatly  in 
excess  of  any  previous  year.  In  fact,  the  laws  prohibiting  the  retail 
sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  without  a  license  are  practically  almost  nu- 
gatory; not  that  arrests  are  not  made  by  the  i>olice  for  such  violations  of 
law,  but  because  of  legal  technicalities,  the  accused,  with  few  excep- 
tions, escape  conviction. 

It  nas  not  only  been  held  that  the  witnesses  for  the  corporation  must 
first  see  the  proprietor  hand  his  customer  liquors,  and  the  customer  re- 
ceive, drink,  and  pay  for  liquor,  but  the  witness  must  be  able  to  swear 
IM>sitively  that  the  liquor  drank  was  intoxicating ;  otherwise  no  fine  can 
be  imposed.  Under  such  ruling,  it  is  almost  absolutely  necessary  that 
the  witness  be  the  customer  if  the  law  is  to  be  vindicated;  and  then 
the  plea  is  put  in  that  inducements  were  offered  to  the  accused  to  vio- 
late law.  and  that  therefore  the  witness  is  equally  guilty,  and  is  not  to 
be  relied  upon  unless  his  testimony  is  corroborated  by  other  witnesses. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  drinking-houses  cause  a  vastly  greater 
amount  of  suffering  and  want  in  a  community  than  gambling-houses. 
The  process  of  abating  them  should  therefore  be  equally  summary  and 
effective. 

In  the  case  of  gambling-houses,  on  the  complaint  of  two  citizens  in 
writing,  or  one  police  officer,  stating  the  grounds  of  their  belief,  these 
establidiments  may  be  seized,  clos^,  and  the  implements  of  gambling 
destroyed. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  same  authority  be  extended  to  places 
where  there  is  illicit  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors,  i.  e.,  that  the  places 
may  be  seized,  the  liquors  found  destroyed,  the  places  closed,  and  the 
owners  thereof  be  required  to  give  bonds  that  the  places  shall  not  again 
be  used  for  a  like  unlawful  purpose.  Certain  it  is  that  a  more  summary 
legal  process  is  necessary  in  order  to  suppress  this  pernicious  traffic. 

POLICE  COUBTS. 

Attention  is  again  called  to  the  necessity  of  a  police  court  in  this  dis- 
trict for  the  trial  of  minor  offenses.  Under  the  law  as  it  now  exists  every 
prosecution  of  a  criminal  charge,  however  trivial,  must  be  sent  to  the 
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criminal  bench  of  the  supreme  coort  of  the  District  for  tri^  The  con- 
sequence is  that  its  docket  becomes  so  overburdened  that  it  is  impoen- 
ble  for  that  court  to  accord  speedy  trials.  For  this  reason  many  crimi- 
nals escape  prosecution  entirely :  or  when  the  trial  comes  on  it  is  fband 
that  the  witnesses  have  left  the  District,  or  have  been  tampered  with  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  render  a  prosecution  useless. 

It  is  hoped  that  a  law  will  be  speedily  enacted  establishing  a  police 
court  for  the  trial  of  minor  offenses.  Such  a  law  will  save  much  money 
to  the  government,  and  will  greatly  aid  in  promoting  the  ends  of  job- 
tioe. 

NON-RESIDENT  PAUPERS. 

During  the  past  few  years  the  dead  bodies  of  several  poor  and  mi- 
known  persons  have  been  found  by  the  i>olice  outside  the  city  limits, 
and  for  want  of  sufficient  legislation  on  the  part  of  the  levy  comt  au- 
thorities for  the  burial  of  each  person,  it  has  not  unfrequently  happened 
that  the  officers  of  this  force  were  not  only  obliged  to  apply  to  flie  city 
authorities  and  to  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Army  for  assist^ioe  in 
such  cases,  but  were  actually  compelled  to  bury  bodies  at  their  own  indi- 
vidual expense.  It  may  also  be  well  to  mention,  in  connection  with  this 
subject,  that  no  provision  is  made  for  the  removal  or  reception  into  hos- 
pital of  the  sick  and  destitute  persons  found  in  the  county  outside  the 
borders  of  the  cities. 

NON-RESIDENT  INSANE  PERSONS. 

Before  closing  this  report,  the  board  would  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  sever^  non-resident  insane  persons  have  been  taken  into  cos- 
tody  by  the  police  during  the  year,  and  owing  to  insufficient  provisioD 
made  by  the  proper  authorities  for  the  reception  and  safe-keeping  of  sneh 
persons,  they  are  often  permitted  to  go  at  large,  to  the  great  annoyance 
and  terror  of  our  citizens.  It  is  true  that  his  honor  the  mayor  of  Wash- 
ington haB  given  authority  for  some  of  them  to  be  admitted  into  the 
Washington  Asylum ;  but  as  this  institution  had  never  been,  nor  is  it 
now,  intended  for  the  reception  of  insane  person^  it  is  important  to 
our  citizens  and  the  community  at  large  that  immediate  steps  be  taken 
to  provide  for  their  detention  in  the  insane  asylum,  until  they  are  sent 
to  the  State  or  institution  to  which  they  belong. 

WASHINGTON  CANiX. 

It  would  seem  almost  unnecessary  to  again  refer  to  this  existing  nni- 
sauce,  as  its  pernicious  and  offensive  odors  have  been  the  subject  of 
just  complaints  for  years.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  serious  apprehensions 
are  now  felt  by  scientific  and  other  experienced  men,  that  at  no  distsot 
day  some  dreadful  epidemic  may  be  produced  from  its  gangrenous  bed, 
which  shall  make  victims  of  many  valuable  lives.  It  is  hoped  tluit 
Congress  will  interpose,  and  compel  the  city  authorities  to  immedii^J 
abate  the  nuisance,  or  take  the  canal  into  the  possession  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  cause  it  to  be  arched  for  sewerage  purposes,  or  filtod  np, 
or  cleaned  out,  and  for  purposes  of  navigation. 

PUBLIC  SEWSBS. 

Much  has  been  accomplished  during  the  past  year  by  the  corporsto 
authorities  of  Washington  in  constructing  sewers,  and  fixnn  present  in- 
dications  it  is  believed  much  more  will  be  done  during  the  coming  jear. 
When  the  system  contemplated  shall  have  been  euried  oat,  gmt 
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advantages,  both  to  the  health  and  oomfbrt  of  the  citizens,  will  be 
secored. 

ABANDONED  INFANTS  AND  INFANTICIDES. 

The  number  of  dead  and  abandoned  infants  found  by  the  officers  dur- 
ing the  year  has  been  large.  The  increase  of  these  crimes  demands 
serious  consideration,  and  speedy  measures  should  be  taken  to  prevent, 
as  far  as  practicable,  their  recurrence.  It  is  believed  that  a  foundling 
hospital,  properly  established,  would  materiaOy  tend  to  decrease  this 
evil. 

SANITAST  COMPANY. 

The  members  of  the  sanitary  company  have  performed  a  large  amount 
of  work  in  their  line  of  duty  during  the  past  year,  as  will  be  seen  by 
reference  to  annexed  tables  and  statistical  statements,  notwithstanding 
in  many  instances  they  have  not  been  sustained  by  law  in  the  full  exe- 
cution of  their  duties. 

Strong  hopes  are  entertained  that  the  defects  in  the  law  governing 
the  sanitary  company  will  receive  the  early  attention  of  Congress,  as 
well  as  the  local  authorities  of  the  district.  It,  however,  affords  the 
board  pleasure  to  be  able  to  state  that  since  the  last  annual  report  no 
malignant  or  infectious  diseases  have  appeared  in  our  midst. 

SUUUHcal  record  of  Blaughter-hmsesfor  the  year  ending  Sq^tember  30, 1869. 
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^ ■«••  ••.•.••••••..•••..•..•....••.........•...•••••••■■•••••••.... 

81 

79    •         9 

1 
1 

W 

The  steam-boilers  nsed  in  the  several  departments  of  the  govenmient 
throughout  the  district  are  not  included  in  this  return. 

StaHitUial  record  ofnuieanoe$j  fc^fer  the  year  ending  September  90, 18G0. 
Number  of  nuisaaces  reported  at  central  office 10, 129 

Namber  of  written  notices  serred 4,  l^H 

Number  of  nuisancee  abated  on  yerbal  notice  by  the  officers • 5, 918 

Total 10. 1» 

Those  nuisances  for  which  written  notices  have  been  served  may  he 
classified  as  follows,  viz: 

Filthy  and  leaky  priYies :..  9SB 

Filthy  yards 9» 

CeUars  with  standing  and  sta^ant  water 106 

Cellars  in  filthy  condition S7 

Sewers  in  filthy  condition 35 

Stables  in  filthy  condition 98 

H(^-]^ns  in  fil&y  condition 108 

Lote  m  filthy  condition 95 

Lots  below  grade  withstanding  water 164 

Gutters  in  filthy  condition IG 

Houses  in  filthy  condition 50 

Poolsof  stagnant  water 64 

Alleys  in  filthy  condition M 

Hydrants  and  street-washers  leaky,  dbc 853 

Buildings  and  walls  in  unsafe  condition 117 

Sheds  and  fences  in  unsafe  condition 89 

Chimneys  and  stoTe-pipes  in  unsafe  condition •  909 

Pavements  out  of  oraer ff 
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Improper  dndiM 106 

Persons  throwing  slops  and  garbage  in  street  or  alley 130 

Persons  throwing  mbbishin  street  or  alley 242 

Houses  without  privies 128 

Unlawful  priyiee 77 

Obstmetions  to  streets  or  alleys 154 

Streets  and  bridges  unsafe 32 

Dangerous  excavations 29 

Hog-pens  contrary  to  law 53 

Areas,  cellar  doors,  and  porehes  in  unsafe  condition 53 

Wells  in  an  uncovered  and  unsafe  condition 20 

Wharves  in  an  unsafe  condition 10 

Slaughter-houses  in  filthy  condition 29 

Miscellaneous  nuisances 31 


4,181 


Number  of  nuisances  abated  during  the  year 10,041 

Number  of  nuisances  abated  by  order  of  the  department 4, 093 

Number  of  nuisances  abated  on  verbal  notice  by  the  officers 5,948 

Number  of  nuisances  unabated • 88 

Those  nuisances  abated  by  order  of  the  department  may  be  classified 
as  follows^  viz: 

Filthy  and  leaky  privies 964 

Filthy  yards 206 

Cellarswith  standing  and  stagnant  water 105 

Cellars  in  filthy  condition 27 

Sewers  in  filthy  condition 35 

Stables  in  filthy  condition 98 

Hog-pens  in  filthy  condition 98 

Lots  m  filthy  condition 95 

Lots  below  grade  with  standing  water 178 

Gutters  in  mthy  condition 165 

Houses  in  filthy  condition 57 

Pools  of  stagnant  water 80 

Alleys  in  filthy  condition 260 

Hydirantsand  street-washers  leaky,  Slo 253 

Buildings  and  walls  in  unsafe  condition 109 

Sheds  and  fences  in  unsaie  condition 26 

Chimneys  and  stove-pipes  unsafe 190 

Pavements  out  of  order 68 

Improper  drains 100 

Persons  throwing  slops  and  garbage  in  street  or  alley 130 

Persons  throwing  rubbish  in  street  or  alley 238 

Houses  without  privies * 125 

Unlawful  privies 77 

Obstructions  to  streets  and  aUeys 154 

Streets  and  bridges  unsafe 32 

Dangerous  exca vatlons i 29 

Hog-pens  contrary  to  law 50 

Areas,  ceUar  doors,  and  porches  in  unsafe  condition 50 

Wells  in  an  uncovered  and  unsafe  condition .'.  20 

Wharves  in  an  unsafe  condition 10 

Slaughter-houses  in  filthy  condition 29 

Miscellaneous  nnlsanoea 31 
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Ko.  l.^Tdble  showing  the  di$poeiHam  of  (heforee. 


Flret 

8eoond 

Third 

Fourth 

Fifth 

Sixth 

Seventh 

Eighth 

Saoltory 

Detectives 

Headqaartera 
Headquarters 


Freclnct 


Total. 


»s, 


i 

"1 


0 

s 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


10 


1 

8 
8 
8 
3 
3 
3 
8 


IT  !, 


16 


6 
5 


18       184 


I 
1 


8 

a 
1 
1 


i 

1 

m 
m 
> 


I  I 

ll 
1' 


16  I        4i 


36 

I 
I 


No.  2. — Table  ehowing  Ume  loet  hif  siekneee  and  other  eaueee^ 

First  precinct 4S 

Becona  precinct <79 

Tliird  precinct 8S8 

Foarth  precinct •••••  5acK 

Fifth  precinct M« 

Sixth  precinct 486 

Seventh  precinct 98S 

Eighth  precinct 891 

Detectives *• 

Sanitary 8SS 


Total 


No.  3. — TMe  showing  ihe  number  of  arrests  fa  eaoh  preeimei. 


pTMinct 

ICalea. 

T^ 

Flrat 

1,683 

033 

1.313 

1,665 

8,136 

8.033 

8,»0 

1,311 

366 

436 

66B 
813 

868 

3n 

966 

364 
46 
66 

8.3U 

Second .' 

1-140 

Third 

LCIl 

Foarth 

1.444 

Fifth 

s.m 

Sixth - 

Seventh 

3L63I 

Eighth 

LAS 

Sanitary. ...... X.  ..x*     »,^                                             ^      ^  ^     x^ 

Detectives 

Mi 

Total 

14.130 

3,148 

IT  Si 
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Ko.  4. — Table  thowing  the  ages  of  the  malee  arreeied  damfied. 


Prooinct. 

From  10 
to  90. 

From  90 
to  30. 

From  30 
to  40. 

40  and 
over. 

Total. 

Fii»t 

453 

904 
990 
995 
517 
009 
003 
340 
93 
190 

541 
997 
447 
339 
914 
550 
798 
487 
00 
199 

305 
910 
973 
330 
431 
590 
851 
340 
113 
08 

394 
158 
303 
201 
974 
348 
400 
338 
104 
40 

1,083 
935 

Seoond 

Third 

1,313 
1,095 
9,130 
2,033 
9,049 
1,511 
300 

Fomth 

Fifth 

Sixth 

Seyenth 

Eighth 

Simitary 

Deteotivw 

430 

Total 

3,513 

4.508 

3,519 

9,550 

14,150 

No.  5. — TahU  ekowing  the  ogee  of  fhefemalee  arreeted  olasaified. 


Preoiiict. 

From  10 
to  90. 

From  90 
to  30. 

From  30 
to  40. 

40  and 
over. 

TotaL 

Firtt 

128 
54 
49 
50 

130 
79 
59 
01 
9 
14 

315 
07 
99 

111 

341 
70 

139 
94 
10 
90 

138 
05 
91 

132 
89 
51 

140 

70 

11 

8 

• 

87 
97 
73 
54 
37 
43 
SO 
73 
17 

9 

008 

Seoond 

913 

Third 

998 

Fourth 

347 

Fifth : •.. 

500 

Sixth 

930 

Seventh 

390 

Eighth 

3M 

Sanitary 

40 

Beteotivea 

00 

Total 

019 

1,901 

794 

479 

3,146 

No.  6,^JReetipittiiatUm  of  ojfeiuei  daeeified. 


Oflbnaea  against  the  peraoo. 


Adoltery , 

AaMolt 

Ataanlt  and  battery , 

Aaaanlt  and  battery,  with  intent  tokiU , 

Ataanlt  on  policemen 

Attempt  at  rape ^ 

Bigamy 

Baataray 

Diaorderly  ccmdnct 

Deserters 

Fast  ridinjg  and  driving 

Fighting  m  the  street 

Fogl  tires 

Intoxication «... 

Intoxioation  and  disorderly 

Insanity 

Indecent  exposnre  of  person 

Interfering  with  policemen 

Keeping  usorderly  house 

Keeping  bawdy  honso 

MisoeUaneons  misdemeanors 

Murder 

Peijnry 

Bape 

Rioting , 

Besiating  officer 

Threats  of  violence 

Vagrancy 

Vifaiossoo  to  murder  confined  in  de&nlt  of  security 

Total 


Males. 


98 

09 

904 

93 

5 

10 

4 

35 

3,311 

90 

30 

S50 

01 

1,334 

1,415 

4 

70 

7 

94 

3 

909 

11 

3 

3 

03 

93 

378 

449 

10 


8,930 


Females 


5 

14 

154 

8 
9 


1 
'i,'005 


47 

9 

150 

381 

9 

19 


9 

94 

119 

3 

3 


9 
109 
155 

5 


9,395 


TotaL 


33 

70 

1,058 

101 

7 

10 

5 

35 

4,376 

90 

30 

406 

70 

1.484 

1,796 

6 

89 

7 

33 

97 

391 

14 

6 

3 

63 

95 

540 

597 

91 


11,955 
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No.  7.->iiaeapiliilatioii  ^f  cjftmmt  elatayM. 


(MfeiiMS  agalntt  property. 


AFion 

Attempt  at  bm^lary 

Attempt  to  eteel 

Barglaiy 

Cmelty  to  Anlmali 

XmbezElement 

Forgery 

Fraad 

Graod  Uuveny 

Gambling 

HaUciom  mischief. 

Obtaining  goods  or  money  under  iiftlae  pretmuea 

Paasing  ooonterfeit  money 

Petit  laroenT 

Picking  pockets 

Robbenr 

Beceiring  sUden  goods 

Sospicion 

Trespass 

Violating  corporation  ordinances 


5 

1 

18 
36 


TouL 


Tota^ 


9» 
57 


1 

1 

It 

96 

s 

199 

98 

86 

3  1 

3S 

8 

ao 

8 

9 

9 

T» 

188 

« 

45 

4A 

ti 

s 


1 

I- 

T. 

iL 

I 

It 


4S 
II 

e 
s 

sat 

ITS 


CM 


No.  S.^NaHvlty  of  tko$e  arrmUd  cUuriJML 

United  Stateg, white ^^* 

United  States,  colored 6.>1 

Ireland %^ 

Germany l»14l 

Italy G 

101 

M 

44 

€ 

1 

3 

J 

4 

i 

4 


England 

France 

Scotland . . . 
Canada .... 

Poland 

Spain 

Sweden 

Walee 

Denmark  .'. 

Russia 

Prussia  .... 
Holland  ... 
Austria .... 
Hungaxv  .. 
Switzerland 
Norway  .... 
Japan 


1 
1 
2 

1 
I 


Total 


17. » 
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No.  9. — TabU  showing  ike  trades  €md  caJUngs  of  penoM  arrested. 


Trade*. 


Arti«to 

Apprentices 

Ancttoneere 

Actoni 

Agents 

Bmitmen 

Barbers 

Barkeepers 

Blaoksmiths 

Bricklayers 

Brickmakers 

Butchers 

Bakers 

Bookbinders 

Brewers 

Bankers 

Boiler-makers 

Bill-posters 

Blocic  and  pnmp-niak 

Broom-makers 

Carpenters 

Clertw 

Cigar-makers 

Confectioners 

Contractors  

Coach-makers 

Cabinet-makers  — 

Cartmen 

Coonty  constables 

Coopers 

Clock-makers 

Cooks 

Coachmen 

Calkers 

Conductors 

Dentists 

Dairymen 

Druggists. 

Drovers 

DistiUers 

Dress  makers 

Dyers 

Engineers 

Expressmen 

Ensravers 

Firaermen 

Farmers 

Firemen 

Grocers 

Gardeners 

Gamblers 

Groggery  keepers. 

Gasniters 

Hackmen 

Hatters 

Hotel-keepers 

Hacksters 

H'>asekeepers 

iiostlers 

Harness-makers  .. 
Jank-shop  keepers 

Jewelers 

Laborers 


ers. 


Nnmber. 


Trades. 


Total. 


5 

40 

14 

9S 

135 

107 

105 

53 

m 

90 

44 

345 

107 

19 

35 

4 

5 

5 

6 

3 

439 

565 

^ 

10 

39 

33 

11 

165 

4 

16 

6 

40 

1 

4 

17 

5 

33 

16 

33 

1 

1 

7 

36 

6 

4 

50 

311 

33 

331 

50 

34 

137 

65 

316 

6 

36 

372 

1.008 

17 

18 

37 

15 

4,540 


Lawyers 

Lirery-stable  keepers 

Locksmiths 

Lamplighters 

Mechanics 

Merchants 

Machinists 

Musicians 

MlUers 

Messengers 

Magistrates 

Manues 

Molders 

Masons 

Newsboys 

Nurses 

Occupation  unknown  . 

Oystermen 

Peddlers 

Printers 

Physicians 

Plasterers 

Prostitutes 

Painters 

Pavers 

Pawnbrokers 

Police  officers 

Preachers 

Porters 

Restaurant  keepers . . . 

Rag-pickers 

Reporters 

Rope-makers 

Riggers 

Soldiers 

Servants 

Shoe-makers 

Stone-cutters 

Schoolmasters 

Sailors 

Saddlers 

School  children 

Shoeblacks 

Scavengers 

Sail-makers 

Seamstresses 

Students 

Shopkeepers 

Silversmiths 

Tailors 

Teamsters 

Tinners 

Tobacconists 

Telegraphists 

Tanners 

Thieves 

Tavern-keepers 

Upholsterers 

Umbrella-makers 

Washerwomen 

Wheelwrights 

Watchmen 

Weavers 


Number. 


34 

6 

6 

33 

.366 

57 

35 

8 

45 

9 

69 

19 

1 

101 

1 

1,054 

10 

90 

108 

36 

90 

1,186 

165 

25 

15 

7 

5 

33 

35L 

15 

5 

4 

3 

497 

994 

154 

76 

21 

170 

10 

355 

316 

68 

12 

32 

353 

76 

2 

72 

78 

44 

33 

7 

3 

386 

26 

25 

1 

SO 

8 

31 

4 


17,296 


EECAPITULATION. 


The  following  is  a  recapitulation  of  tbe  work  done  by  the  police  force 
during  the  year  ending  September  30, 1809,  a  more  extended  exhibit  of 
which  will  be  gathered  from  the  foregoing  tables:  The  whole  number  ot 
arrests  during  the  year  has  been  17,290;  of  which  14,150  were  males, 
3,140  females ;  7,049  were  married,  10^247  were  single}  10,118  could  read 
and  Mrrite,  7,178  could  not  read  or  write. 
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The  offenses  may1>e  classified  as  follows : 

Offenses  against  the  person — 8,930  males :  2^25  females- 
Offenses  against  property — 5,220  males ;  821  females. 
Of  the  cases  reported  the  following  disposition  has  been  made:  6J12 
were  dismissed ;  33  have  been  turned  over  to  the  military ;  865  have  be<en 
committed  to  jail;  308  gave  bail  for  court;  1,644  have  been  committnl 
to  the  workhouse ;  557  have  given  security  to  Keep  the  peace ;  and  in  596 
cases  various  light  punishments  have  been  inflicted,  and  they  have  ben 
classed  upon  the  records  under  the  head  of  miscellaneous. 

Fines  have  been  imposed  in  6,581  cases,  amounting  in  all  to  $27,481  30, 
as  follows : 

In  Washington  Citv,  including  a  part  of  thecoonty |85,54i  •■' 

In  Georgetown,  includlnfr  a  part  of  the  county 1,919  > 

For  selling  liquor  to  soldiers,  underact  of  Congress 2u  mi 

Total «7,4el  5) 

•  • 

The  number  of  destitute  persons  furnished  with  lodgings  has  been,  during  the 

year 4.019 

Lost  children  restored  to  parents I7i» 

Sick  or  disabled  persons  assisted  or  taken  to  hospital 2V> 

Doors  found  open  and  secured  by  the  police ^a* 

Fires  occurring  in  the  District lil 

Horses  and  vehicles  found  astray  and  restored  to  owners ITi 

Friendless  persons  buried I» 

Dead  and  abandoned  infants  found  by  the  police b 

Persons  buried  on  orders  given  on  the  mayor  of  Washington 4"^ 

Persons  buried  on  orders  given  on  the  mayor  of  Georgetown U 

Dead  animals  removed 1,7-1 

(Of  the  orders  given  for  burial,  forty-six  were  for  still-bom  children.) 

Attention  is  called  to  the  annexed  rei>ort«  of  the  treasurer  and  prop- 
erty clerk  of  the  board. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  very  respectfuUy,  your  obedient  servant, 

8.  J.  BOWEN, 
President  of  the  Board. 
The  Hon.  Secbetaby  of  the  Intebior. 


Office  of  the  Tbeasuber, 

No.  2  Louisiana  Avexte, 
Washington^  D.  C,  October  21, 1869. 

Gentlemen:  I  resx)ectfnlly  submit  the  following  statement  of  my  ac- 
counts with  the  United  States  as  treasurer  of  the  board  of  police,  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1869,  with  a  letter  from  William  Hemp- 
hill Jones,  esq.,  acting  First  Comptroller,  approving  the  same. 
Very  respectfully, 

WM.  J.  MPRTAGH,  TreoMurer. 
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Th€  Board  nf  Metropolitan  Police, 


Honth. 


July 

AuKOSt 

Sept<»inber 
October... 
November 
I>ec«mber! 
January  .. 
Febrouy. 

Mar«b 

April 

May 

June 


Disbnnements  for  tbe  United 
States. 


Anionnt. 


AdTaneea  from  the  treasory. 


Amonnt. 


Expendltaree 
do 


do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
do 


Unexpended  balance 


$17,096  03 
16,876  19 
16, 763  SO 
16.836  85 
17, 117  19 
17, 138  03 
18,395  13 
16.044  83 
17, 494  30 

17.069  31 
16, 814  93 

17.070  96 
6.030  36 


Balance  from  bwtfleoal  year. 

RequlBition 

do 


.do 

.do 

do 

do 

.do 

.do 

do 

.do 

do 

.do 


Total I  311,385  56 

I 


$18,285  58 
17.000  00 
17,000  00 
16.000  00 
13,000  00 
13,000  00 
13.000  00 
17,000  00 
19.000  00 
17,000  00 
17,000  00 
17.000  00 
17,000  00 


811, 385  56 


Tkeasubt  Depabtbhent, 
Office  of  the  First  Comptroller ,  August  23, 1869. 

SiB:  Toar  account  of  disbursements  during  quarter  ending  June  30, 
1869,  has  been  adjusted,  per  report  No.  171,110,  and  a  balance  found  due 
from  you  to  tbe  United  States  of  $6,029  26,  a^eeing  with  your  last  ac- 
count current. 

Very  respectfully, 

WM.  HEMPHILL  JONES, 

Acting  Comptroller. 

W.  J,  MUBTAGH,  Esq., 

Treasurer  Metropolitan  Police, 


Department  op  Metropolitan  Police, 
.  Offixie  of  Property  Clerky  Washingtafiy  D.  C,  October  7, 1869. 

Sir  :  The  amount  of  money  and  property  (estimated)  received  at  this 
office  during  the  year  ending  September  30, 1869,  from  the  lieutenants 
in  charge  of  the  police  precincts  and  sanitary  company,  was  $10,283  74, 
and  from  the  mtyor  and  lieutenant  in  charge  of  the  detective  corps, 
$4498  43 ;  making  in  all,  $14,482  17. 

During  the  same  time,  there  has  been  delivered  to  claimants  the  sum 
of  $11,578  46,  of  which  $7,723  40  had  been  returned  as  taken  by  the 
police  force,  and  $3,855  06  oy  the  detectives. 

The  weekly  returns  for  the  year  show  that  property  to  the  value  of 
$88,239  39,  not  returned  to  this  office,  was  delivered  to  claimants,  on 
orders  of  magistrates,  and  by  lieutenants  and  detectives.  Of  this  sum, 
$79,954  89  was  taken  into  i>ossession  by  the  police,  and  $8,284  50  by 
detectives. 

The  total  seizures  of  property  by  the  Metropolitan  Police  and  detect- 
ives during  the  year,  was,  therefore,  $102,721  56,  and  the  amount  turned 
over  to  claimants  by  the  department,  $99,817  85. 

Tlie  net  amount  received  from  sales  of  unclaimed  or  abandoned  prop- 
erty, for  which  the  treasurer  of  the  board  of  police  has  receipted,  as 
appUcable  to  the  "  Policeman's  fund,''  is  $967  85. 

Detailed  statements  are  herewith  annexed,  showing  the  operations  re- 
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garding  property  in  this  office,  and  the  precincts  and  aqoads  of  the 
department. 

Very  respectfaDy,  your  obedient  servant, 

GEO.  ».  HERRICK, 

Property  Clerk. 

Hon.  S.  J.  BowEN, 

President  Board  ofPoUee* 


Statement  of  money,  and  estimated  valne  of  other  property^  receired  and  delirered  from  Ike  ofn 
of  the  property  clerk  during  the  year  ending  Septemher  30, 1869. 


When  reoeived  from  preolnota. 


October,  1866... 
November,  1868 . 
December,  1868.. 
Jumary,  1869  . . . 
Febnuury,  1809  . . 

March,  1869 

April,  1869 

May,  1869 

June,  1669 

July,  1869 

August,  1869... 
September,  1869. 


Amount. 

1613  35 

655  26 

695  51 

575  80 

1. 313  39 

1,381  75 

928  63 

1, 475  78* 

8,663  26 

1.453  50 

1,859  67 

668  37 

Total I    14,488  17 


When  deliy^wd  to  ownera. 


October,  1868 

November,  1868  . . .  .* 

December,  1868 

January,  1869 

February,  1869 1. 


March,  1869 
April,  1869 
May,  1869 . 
June,  1869 

July,  1869 1    I. 

August  1869 

September,  1869 i 


7M  3» 

33!  » 

44 


8K» 


Total ll,57e  4. 


Return  of  property  and  money  taken  into  the  poseee^on  of  the  MetropoUtan  PoUee,  and  it- 
Urered  to  ownere  and  others  than  the  property  derk,  during  the  year  ending  Septemkfr 
30,1869. 


Date. 


1868. 
Oct. . . . 
Nov . . . 
Dec.... 


1869. 
Jan — 
Feb.... 
Mar... 
Apr . . . 
May... 
June  .. 
July... 
An 
Sep 


I 


PBBCIKCIS. 


First 


9159  47 
483  63 
769  04 


636  73 

308  30 
1, 751  08 
£25  35 
339  80 
398  96 
119  83 
641  38 
613  98 


6,776  53 


Second. 


9511 


•561 
3,019  94 
483  10 


134  50 
173  79 
414  00 
155  65 
893  59 
55  00 
37  15 
150  00 
634  00 


5,711  67 


Third.   :  Fourth 


1, 173  33  9310  95 
1,339  51     859  04 
853  40     364  91 


1,671  68 
1,411  06 
1, 314  39' 
560  17 
479  54 
1.009  95 
1,529  93 
3,464  84 
1, 147  67 


15,753  353,514  95 


39  83 

667  55 

662  11 

33  88 

39  35 

59  37 

10  00 

143  87 

44  10 


Fifth. 


Sixth. 


$747  68 
1.665  97 
1,681  58 


3.438 

793 

1,705 

1,319 

1,306 

357 

735 

1,736 

1,841 


37 
19 
49 
95 
39 
63 
77 
51 
85 


16,164  389,556  70 


•874  19 
1, 174  03 
1, 914  67 


66  89 
866  63 

1,033  11 
504  77 
516  34 

1, 131  86 
416  83 
731  09 
336  31 


Seventh. 


Eifl^th. 


•799  45'91,19941 


1,611  16 
1,099  47 


1,980 

1,015 

4,873 

736 

919 

340 

1.064 

1.851 

585 


11 
35 

11 
44 

38! 


566  31 

1,538  50 


334 
91 
786 
441 
381 
351  433 
361,078 


Soli- 
tary 
eon- 
pany. 


Detc«t- 

iVfi 


Toed 


tern  0O#6.601  « 

1.694  0016.6S3  47 

•9  00     4d»  85.  9.9W  9! 


67 
90 


169 
47 


17 
OO 
00 
39 
50 
68 
10 
94 
50)300  00, 


56  6S     786  10  7.9»fr 

207  00  5  533-- 

1.379  50U7S7* 

575  00  5^143  » 

1,055  65 


70  00 
183  00 


500  00 


5,ni  > 
3^155> 
5,1U35 

cast  31 


16. 105  49|6, 906  30te  eS  8. 9»4  5088. 8»  » 
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REPORT 


OF 


THE  ARCHITECT  OF  THE  CAPITOL  EXTENSION. 


Architect's  Office,  United  States  Capitol, 

WashifigtoUy  I).  C,  November  1,  1869. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  present  the  accompanying  report  relative  to 
the  public  buildings  of  your  department,  which  are  under  the  direction 
of  this  office. 

CAPITOL  EXTENSION. 

There  have  been  various  improvements,  changes,  and  repairs  made 
since  the  date  of  the  last  report. 

A  large  portion  of  the  iron  gutters  has  been  covered  with  copper; 
many  rooms  and  passages  have  been  painted;  the  post  office  room  of 
the  Senate  rearranged,  so  as  to  aflford  more  light  and  air  within  the 
l)ost  office  screen;  the  restaurant  has  been  enlarged  and  otherwise 
improved;  the  ceiling  of  the  retiring  room  to  the  Senate  has  been  fin- 
ished by  the  addition  of  four  pictures  in  fresco,  by  Brumidi ;  the  granite 
steps  have  all  been  reset,  and  the  work  of  cleaning  and  pointing  the 
marble  continued. 

The  heating  apparatus  of  both  wings  has  been  kept  in  good  repair 
and  somewhat  improved. 

The  repairs  to  the  heating  apparatus,  and  the  general  repairs  to  the 
wings,  hftive  heretofore  been  ma^ie  under  the  directions  of  the  officers  of 
the  two  houses,  and  paid  for  out  of  appropriations  made  for  that  specific 
purpose. 

By  a  provision  in  the  appropriation  bill  of  March  3,  18G9,  all  these 
repairs  and  improvements  were  placed  under  the  direction  of  this  office, 
and  it  further  provides  that  the  cost  of  these  repairs,  &c.,  shall  be  paid 
out  of  no  funds  other  than  those  appropriated  for  the  wings  of  the  Cap- 
itol. This  action  of  Congress  places  an  sulditional  expenditure  of  some 
twenty  or  twenty -five  thousand  dollars  per  annum  under  this  office;  to 
cover  which,  a  sum  is  included  in  the  general  estimate. 

An  amount  is  also  included  for  paving  the  upper  terraces  with  Seneca 
flagging,  and  surrounding  the  outer  edge  of  the  upx)er  terrace  with  a 
broad  granite  coping. 

As  Congress  has  not  taken  notice  of  the  recommendations  of  my  pre- 
de(*essor  or  myself  relative  to  the  extension  of  the  eastern  front  of  the 
central  portion  of  the  building,  and  as  it'  is  not  likely  that  body  will 
soon  take  action  on  the  subject  of  enlargement  of  the  building,  I  beg 
leave  to  call  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  necessity  of  paving  the 
apace  of  the  eastern  front  with  a  wooden  or  some  other  suitable  pave- 
ment, and  flagging  the  sidewalks.  This  structure  has  advanced  so  near 
completion,  its  approaches  and  grounds  should  be  embellished. 
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Amount  expended  from  October  31, 1868,  to  October  31, 18G9. 

Amount  paid  on  rolls  for  mechanics,  laborers,  salaries,  &c . .  $66, 737  .V» 

Amount  paid  for  paint,  painting  and  glazing 16, 3U  Gl 

Amount  paid  for  miscellaneous  bills,  such  as  bricks,  lime, 

sand,  cement,  hardware,  iron  work,  &c 15, 969  itl 

Amount  paid  for  steam  and  gas  fitting,  plumbing  and  ma- 
terials   6, 667  91' 

Amount  paid  for  material,  existing  and  fitting,  on  account 

of  bronze  doors 2, 845  24 

Amount  paid  for  Seneca  stone  flagging 3, 669  'M 

Amount  paid  for  roofing,  copper 3, 091  11 

Amount  paid  for  marble 2, 2(13  7:5 

Amount  paid  for  glass 2,  lt7  (»S 

Amount  paid  for  painting  in  fresco  on  ceiling  of  Senate 

post  office 2, 000  tW 

Amount  paid  for  water  tank  for  loft  in  south  wing 700  (N» 

Amount  paid  for  paintings  for  committee  room  of  Indian 

Affairs,  House  of  Eepresentativesr 1, 097  47 

Total. 122, 46:5  4o 

Cash  account  of  tJie  Capitol  extension. 

Amount  available  October  31,  1868 $75, 644  94 

Amount  appropriated  March  3,  1869 75, 000  (M> 

Amount  received  for  rent  of  saw-mill 6<K)  w» 

Amount  received  for  sale  of  old  materials 234  1- 

Total 151, 479  UU 

Amount  expended  from  October  31,  1868,  to  October  31, 

1869 122, 463  4<» 

Leaying  on  the  31st  October,  1869,  an  unexpended  bal- 
ance of 29, 015  fi6 

An  appropriation  of  $100,000  is  required  for  the  continuation  of  this 
work,  the  repairs  to  the  heating  apparatus,  and  for  flagging,  and  curb 
of  terraces. 

ANNUAI.  REPAIRS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  CAPITOL,  CENTRAL  BITILDI5G. 

Many  improvements  and  repairs  have  been  made  in  this  portion  of 
the  building. 

New  skylights  with  iron  sash  and  frames  have  been  placed  over  the 
lanterns,  the  old  inner  sash  over  the  old  hall  of  representatives  takeh 
away,  and  the  interior  of  the  lantern  refitted  and  supplied  with  a  tov 
of  gas-burners  for  the  better  lighting  of  the  hall,  the  jets  of  which  are 
lighted  by  a  connection  with  the  battery  of  the  dome. 

In  conformity  with  the  resolution  of  Congress,  passed  April  9, 1869, 
and  by  the  direction  on  the  Committee  of  Public  Buildings  and  Gronnds 
of  the  House,  there  have  been  six  additional  committee  rooms  fitted  u]). 
To  obtain  these  rooms  provision  had  to  be  made  for  the  reception  of  tlie 
books  and  documents  stored  in  most  of  them ;  for  this  purixise  the  celhr 
story  has  been  fitted  up,  and  in  order  to  prevent  dampness  and  injiuy  to 
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the  documents,  steam  lias  been  introduced  from  the  boilers  of  the  south 
wingr,  and  two  steam  chambers,  with  cast-iron  radiators,  supplied  for 
the  partial  heating  of  the  old  hall  of  representatives  and  the  rotunda. 

Steam  radiators  have  also  been  placed  in  the  central  passages  near 
the  western  doors.  The  old  hot-air  furnaces  have  been  taken  from  the 
crypt. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  old  hot-air  furnaces,  which  are  much  worn, 
should  be  taken  out  next  season,  and  their  places  supplied  by  steam 
coils,  for  by  this  change  expense  might  be  saved,  both  in  fuel  and  labor, 
and  a  pleasauter  heat  obtained. 

In  compliance  with  the  resolution  of  the  Senate,  passed  April  19, 18G9, 
a  room  for  the  reception  of  the  books,  &c.,  connected  with  the  office  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  has  been  fitted  up,  and  other  rooms  shelved 
for  the  reception  of  the  duplicate  documents. 

Much  of  the  exterior  of  the  building  has  been  painted,  the  comice  and 
balustrade  several  coats,  to  prevent  further  destruction  of  the  stone;  the 
portions  of  which  exposed  to  the  weather  give  signs  of  rapid  disinte- 
gration. 

Amount  expended  from  October  31, 18G8,  to  October  31,  18G9. 

Amount  paid  on  rolls  of  mechanics,  laborers,  &c $5, 000  00 

Amount  paid  for  painting,  paint,  and  glazing 5, 533  79 

Amount  paid  for  steam  and  gas  fitting,  plumbing  and  ma- 
terials  •. 2,  768  07 

Amount  paid  for  miscellaneous  bills,  such  as  lumber,  bricks, 

hardware,  lime,  cement,  &c 5, 591  21 

Total 18, 893  07 

Cash  account  annual  repairs  of  the  Capitol, 

Amount  available  October  31,  1868 $8, 893  07 

Amount  appropriated  March  3, 1869 10, 000  00 

Total 18, 893  07 

Amount  expended  from  October  31, 1868,  to  October  31, 

1869 18, 893  07 


Of  the  foregoing  expenditure  the  sum  of  three  thousand  two  hundred 
and  eighty-four  dollars  was  for  heating  apparatus  and  other  items,  inci- 
dental to  the  fitting  up  the  six  additional  committee  rooms,  and  was 
not  contemplated  when  the  last  estimate  for  annual  repairs  ^vas  made. 

An  appropriation  of  $15,000  is  required  for  the  ordinary  annual  repairs 
and  for  the  extension  of  the  steam  heating  apparatus. 

NEW  DOME. 

The  necessary  painting  and  other  repairs  have  been  done,  and  two 
men,  whose  services  have  been  paid  for  out  of  the  appropriation  f«»r  re- 
pairs, have  been  constantly  employed  in  sweeping  and  dusting  to  keep 
the  interior  suitable  for  the  reception  of  visitors.  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  the  pay  of  these  men  should  be  provided  for  in  some  other  way,  as 
the  work  they  are  engaged  on  is  no  part  of  the  construction  or  repairs 
to  the  dome.  Such  has  been  the  accumulation  of  dust  that  I  was  com- 
I>elled  to  place  men  at  this  duty,  or  to  close  the  dome  to  visitors. 
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Ainount  expended  from  October  31,  1868,  to  October  31, 1869. 

Amount  paid  for  paint  and  painting $1, 5ft^  61 

Amount  paid  on  rolls  of  mechanics  and  laborera 725  7r» 

Amount  paid  for  hardware,  &c 233  .> 

2,527  \H 

Cash  account. 

Amount  available  October  31, 1868 $1, 112  a^» 

Amoiuit  appropriated  March  3,  1869 5,  QUO  W 

6,112  «•> 
Amount  expended  from  October  31,  1868,  to  October  31, 

1869 2,527  94 

Leaving  on  the  31st  October,  1869,  an  unexi)ended  balance 
of 3, 584  < HI 

An  appropriation  of  $4,000  is  required  for  painting,  repairs,  &e. 

EXTENSION  OF  THE  CAPITOL  GROUNDS. 

Agreeably  to  the  resolution  of  Congress  approved  March  23, 1869,  all 
the  buildings  not  necessary  for  the  work  of  the  Capitol  extension,  with 
the  exception  of  the  fire-engine  house,  have  been  moved  from  the  imm»- 
diate  vicinity  of  the  Capitol,  and  stables,  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
horses  and  mail  wagons  of  both  houses,  have  been  erected  out  of  the  old 
material. 

Ninety  thousand  five  hundred  and  eighty-eight  loads  of  earth  have 
been  deposited  in  the  grounds  south  of  the  Cai)itol. 

Early  measures  should  be  taken  by  Congress  to  determine  the  bound- 
aries of  these  gi'ounds,  and  authorize  the  laying  out  and  |>aving  tht* 
streets  suiTounding  them,  and  also  for  their  embellishment. 

Amount  expended  from  October  31, 1868,  to  October  31, 1869. 

Amount  paid  for  earth  for  filling $9. 058  S«) 

Amount  paid  on  rolls  for  labor 5, 722  lo 

Amount  paid  for  hardware,  lumber,  &c 219  10 

15, 000  00 

Cash  account. 

Amount  appropriated  March  3, 1869 $15. 000  00 

Amount  expended  from  July  1, 1869,  to  October  31,  1869.       15. 000  00 

An  appropriation  of  $25,000  is  required  for  continuing  the  grading 
and  filling. 

PATENT  OFFICE  BUILDING. 

The  north  portico  has  been  completed ;  also  the  foot  way  and  iwn 
railing  of  the  north  front. 

All  that  now  remains  to  complete  the  surroundings  of  this  biiildin 
IS  the  paving  of  G  street  from  Seventh  to  Ninth, 


«r 
I? 
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In  the  amount  appropriated  last  season  there  was  a  sum  for  improving 
the  southern  half  of  this  street  with  the  ordinary  stone  pavement,  and 
it  would  have  been  so  ini[)roved  but  for  the  interposition  of  some  of  the 
owners  of  the  property  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street.  These  persons, 
owning  the  larger  portion  of  the  property,  ask  that  when  the  street  is 
improved  it  may  be  with  a  wooden  pavement.  The  Hon.  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  is  also  of  the  opinion  that  a  wooden  pavement^  being 
comparatively  noiseless,  would  be  preferable  to  the  department,  the 
principal  office  of  which  is  on  that  street.  In  consideration  of  the  fore- 
going the  work  of  improving  that  street  has  been  defeixed  in  the  hope 
that  Congress  may  determine  what  pavement  may  be  used.  And  as 
the  funds  on  hand  are  not  sufhcient  to  pay  for  a  wooden  pavement,  a 
further  sum  of  seven  thousand  dollars  for  this  purpose  is  asked. 

Amount  expended  from  October  31, 1868,  to  October  31, 1869. 

Amount  paid  for  flagging  foot-walks $4, 192  60 

Amount  paid  for  cast-iron  railing 1, 577  74 

Amount  paid  on  rolls  of  mechanics,  laborers,  &c 831  79 

Amount  paid  for  miscellaneous  bills,  such  as  cement,  lime, 

sand,  &c 256  43 

Amount  paid  for  pointing  marble  work 400  00 

7,258  56 

Ca^/t  account. 

Amount  available  October  31,  1868 $534  16 

Amount  appropriated  March  3,  1869 8, 500  00 

9, 034  16 
Amount  exi)ended  from  October  31,  1868,  to  October  31, 

1869 7, 258  56 

Leaving  on  the  31st  October,  1869,  an  unexpended  balance  of       1,  775  60 

CITY  HALL. 

The  improvements  to  the  eastern  portion  of  the  City  Hall,  which  were 
authorized  by  Congress,  Julj-  20,  1868,  have  all  been  made;  the  corpor- 
ation of  Washington  having  done  its  part. 

Heretofore,  it  has  not  been  the  duty  of  any  jiarticular  person  to  attend 
to  the  repairs  of  the  portion  of  this  building  occupied  by  the  United 
States,  and  the  neglect  has  l)een  injurious  to  the  building.  I  take  the 
liberty  herein  to  ask  for  an  appropriation  of  one  thousand  dollars  for  the 
general  repairs  next  season,  and  for  the  purchase  of  new  hot  air  furnaces 
for  the  court  room. 

Amount  expended  from  October  31,  1868,  to  October  31,  1869. 

Amount  paid  on  rolls  of  mechanics,  laborers,  &c $952  95 

Amount  paid  for  paint  and  painting 1, 246  28 

Amount  paid  tor  miscellaneous  bills,  such  as  lime,  sand, 

cement,  &c 331  04 

Amount  paid  for  pointing  and  repairing  cornice  and  other 

stonework 369  20 

2,899  47 
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Cash  account 

Amount  appropriated  July  20,  1868 $5, 200  00 

Amount  expended  from  October  31, 186S,  to  October  31, 

1869 2, 899  47 

Leaving  on  the  31st  October,  1869,  an  unexpended  bal- 
ance of 300  53 

Recapitulation  of  appropriations  required  for  the  foregoing  works. 

United  States  Capitol  extension $100, 000  00 

Annual  repairs  United  States  Capitol 15, 000  00 

New  dome  United  States  Capitol 4, 000  00 

Filling  and  grading  Capitol  grounds 25, 000  00 

Patent  Office  building — for  paving  G  street  from  Seventh  to 

Ninth 7, 000  00 

City  Hall — for  general  repairs  of  portion  occupied  by  the 

United  States,  and  for  new  furnaces  for  court  room 1, 000  00 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

ED  WD  CLARK,  Architect. 
Hon.  J.  D.  Cox, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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OF  THE 


WARDEN  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  JAIL. 


Warden's  Office,  United  States  Jail, 

Washingtottj  D,  C,  Kovemher  6, 1869. 

Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  my  annual  report  for 
the  year  ending  October  31, 1869. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  S,  CROCKEE,  Warden, 
Hon.  J.  D.  Cox, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior* 


Warden's  Office,  United  States  Jail, 

Washington^  D,  C,  November  1,  1869. 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  the  act  of  Congress  approved  February-  29, 
1804,  entitled  an  act  to  authorize  the  aiipointment  of  a  w  arden  of  the 
jail  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  I  respectfully  submit  the  following 
report  for  the  year,  commencing  November  1,1868,  and  ending  Octo- 
ber 31,  1869 : 

I  entered  upon  the  duties  of  warden  on  the  15th  day  of  March  last. 
This  rei)ort  is  based  upon  my  personal  knowledge  of  the  business  since 
that  time,  and  upon  records  placed  in  my  possession  bj^  my  predecessor, 
Mr.  William  H.  Huestis,  as  to  nmtters  previous  thereto. 

The  jail  is  dihi))idated,  and  has  not  the  strength,  capacity,  or  ventila- 
tion suitable  for  the  j)urposes  for  which  it  is  used ;  hence,  I  rely  more 
upon  the  vigilance  and  efficiency  of  the  officers  and  guards  for  tlie  safe 
k€*eping  and  health  of  prisoners  than  upon  the  building. 

The  duties  of  the  guards  have  been  clearly  defined  by  established  » 
rules,  which  have  l)een  rigidly  enforced  5  and  thus  prisoners  have  been 
securely  held,  as  required  by  law. 

Such  repairs  only  as  were  actually  necessary  have  been  made,  but 
the  old  building  has  been  so  long  in  use  and  is  so  constantly  crowded 
that  rei^airs  from  time  to  time  are  imperatively  demanded  in  order  to 
render  the  building  tenable.  The  furnaces  and  heating  apparatus  gave 
out,  and  have  been  thoroughly  repaired;  the  gsis  and  water  pipes  failed 
to  serve  their  purposes,  but  have  been  i)ut  in  good  condition ;  broken 
looks,  and  hinges  to  the  doors  of  the  cells  and  rooms,  have  been  re- 
placed by  new  ones ;  a  new  cell  has  been  constructed  in  the  female  de- 
partment; the  window  blinds  and  sashes  all  required  repairing,  which 
has  been  done,  and  quite  an  amount  of  glazing  has  also  been  done ;  the 
out-buildings  have  been  repaired  at  considerable  cost ;  and  other  re- 
pairs of  smaller  moment  have  been  made. 
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The  building  lias  been  kept  thoronghly  clean ;  lime  and  otlier  disin- 
fectants have  been  freely  used ;  and  thus  the  health  and  comfort  of  the 
prisoners  have  been  promoted.  The  entire  jail  is  swept,  and,  when* 
necessary,  scrubbed  and  washed,  and  the  corridors  and  cells  sprinkletl 
with  slaked  lime  every  day.  Other  disinfectants  are  occasionally  uwhI, 
and  the  cells,  corridors,  and  rooms  whitewashed  from  two  to  three  times 
a  week.  This  is  deemed  necessary  by  reason  of  the  crowded  condition 
of  the  jail  and  its  want  of  jiroper  ventilation. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  jail  and  the  health  of  the  prisoners  have 
been  excellent  during  the  year.    One  death  only  has  occurred. 

Your  attention  is  respectfully  called  to  the  accompanying  report  of 
Doctor  Xoble  Young,  physician  to  the  jail,  for  a  more  detailed  statement 
of  the  health  of  the  prisoners  and  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  jaiL 

The  guards  and  employes  have  performed  their  respective  duties  with 
vigilance  and  efficiency,  and  good  order  and  excellent  discipline  have 
prevailed. 

The  cx>nstruction  of  the  jail  is  such,  and  the  number  of  inmates  so 
great,  that  it  is  necessary  to  confine  from  fifteen  to  twenty  persons  in 
the  same  corridor,  many  of  whom  remain  but  a  few  weeks,  which,  to- 
gether with  changes  made  by  new  commitments  and  discharge^  occur- 
ring more  or  less  every  day,  render  it  more  difficult  to  secure  perfect 
discipline  among  the  p'risoners  than  in  prisons  where  single  cells  are 
provided,  the  changes  less  frequent,  and  the  terms  of  imprisonment  of* 
longer  duration,  yet,  in  my  judgment,  we  have  reached  a  point  of  dis- 
cipline and  good  order  among  the  prisoners  w^hich  is  quite  satisfactorr 
under  the  circumstances. 

Several  attempts  to  break  jail  have  been  made  during  the  year,  nndf»r 
the  lead  of  experienced  burglars  confined  here,  but  I  am  ha[ipy  to 
state  that  in  every  instance  they  have  been  completely  thwart^^d. 

The  amount  of  disbursements  during  the  year  is  $4G,178  70,  which  is 
somewhat  in  excess  of  last  year,  and  has  been  caused  in  part  by  the 
increased  number  of  guards,  which  increase  was  rendered  imperatively 
necessary  by  the  insecurity  of  the  building,  and  partly  by  the  increase 
in  the  average  number  of  prisoners  to  be  provided  for. 

The  disbursements  are  made  up  a^f  follows: 

For  salarieA  of  officers,  guards,  and  cooks $24,2^2  »*^ 

Transportation  of  prisoners  to  Albany 1, 99H  91 

Cost  of  subsisting  prisoners 9.887  11 

Beds,  bedding,  and  clothing 4, 373  ^ 

Repairs 1, 999  -f» 

Fuel , 1,737  13 

Medicines :i:iit  60 

Hani  ware,  including  stoves  and  cooking  utensils 351  85 

Gas 4uC»  •»! 

Incidentals e?70  XI 

Total 46,l7d70 


The  number  of  prisoners  in  jail  on  the  1st  day  of  November,  18^^ 
was  144.  The  number  committed  during  the  year  is  1,199.  Aggregate 
number  of  prisoners,  1,343,  of  whom  1,188  were  males  and  155  females. 
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The  offenses  charged  against  those  committed  since  November  1, 
1868,  are  as  follows : 


Offense. 


Murder. 
Hape 


Arson 

Burfflary  

Highway  robbery 

AfMwnlt  and  battery,  with  intent  to  kill 

Peijnry 

Attempt  to  poison 

Hormvstealing 

Bigamy 

Forgcfy 

AfMMult  and  battery  and  attempting  robbery . . . 

Pickpockets 

Fraudulently  obtaining  money 

^Receiving  stolen  goods 

Passing  cJUinteHVit  money 

Kioting  and  resisting  officers 

Embezzling  goods 

Grand  larceny 

Bastardy 

False  pretense 

Representing  to  be  a  metropolitan  police  officer. 

Petit  larceny 

Assault  and  battery 

Profane  and  indecent  language 

Assaulting  a  police  officer 

Fugitives  from  justice 

Violation  of  corporation  ordinances 

Keeping  disorderly  house 

Assault 

Breach  of  peace 

Default  of  fine 

Committed  by  supreme  court 

Trespass  

Held  as  Witness 

Contempt  of  court 

Violation  of  internal  revenue  laws 


Males. 


12 
8 
1 

S8 
9 

69 
1 

11 
o 

A. 

23 
4 

16 

6 

5 

3 

39 
o 

119 

4 

14 

2 

357 

105 

1 

2 

1 

1 


Females. 


Total. 


1 

13 

8 

1 

28 

9 

6 
1 

75 
2 
2 

n 

1 

3 
22 

4 

16 

6 

5 
1 

10 
4 

39 

2 

13 

132 
4 

14 

2 

62 
9 
2 

419 

114 

3 

2 

1 

4 
4 

5 
4 
3 

7 

51 
2 

3 

141 

8 

3 

1 

5 
3 

Of  the  above  there  have  been  convicted  by  the  courts  269,  for  the 
following  offenses: 


Offenses. 


Manslaughter 
Rape 


Assault  and  battery,  with  intent  to  kill . 

Horso-stealing 

Forgery 

Jiigamy 

Fnihezzlement 

Robbery  

Burglary 

Attempt  to  poison  

Grand  larceny  

Resisting  officer 

False  iiersonating 

False  pretense 

Petit  larcenv 

Contempt  of  court 

Assault    

Disorderly  house 

Assault  and  battery  

Violation  of  corporation  ordinance 

Trespass 

Biot  


WHITK. 


Males. 


Females. 


4 
4 

1 


1 
4 


6 
1 
1 
1 
17 


17 
1 


COLOBBD. 


Males. 


1 
1 
5 


1 
7 
4 


1 


2 

7 

1 

19 


1 

93 

1 

1 


35 
1 
5 

7 


Females. 


8 


2 
2 
1 


TotaL 


1 
1 

11 
8 
1 
2 
1 
6 
7 
1 

28 
1 
1 
2 
118 
1 
1 
3 

55 
8 
5 
7 


Of  whom  there  were  sentenced  to  Albany  penitentiary,  07 ;  released 
during  the  year,  1,262;  remaining  in  jail  October  31,  1809,  81. 
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The  highest  number  in  jail  at  one  time  during  the  year  is  176;  the 
general  daily  average  number  of  prisoners,  118. 
The  District  of  Columbia  needs  a  new  jail. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  S.  CKOCKER, 

Warden, 
Hon.  J.  D.  Cox, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


Warden's  Office,  United  States  Jail, 

Wdshington^  D.  C,  September  30,  Ir^. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  as  usual  in  regard  to  the  health  of 
the  prisoners  during  the  past  year. 

We  have  had  the  usual  number  of  cases  of  delirium  tremens  and  other 
disturbances  of  the  nervous  system  incident  to  the  habits  of  those  newly 
committed. 

Some  wounds  and  other  injuries  arising  from  brawls  occurring  prior  tu 
commitment,  in  the  same  class  of  subjects;  and  rather  more  than  Q8ual 
of  venereal  cases,  always  more  abundant  than  any  other  form  of  disease. 

Some  cases  of  intermittent  fever  have  occurred,  and  one  very  seveiv 
case  of  typhoid  fever;  this  last  appearing  within  a  day  or  two  after  «>id- 
mitment  of  the  subject,  and  was  evidently'  owing  to  causes  originatiic 
elsewhere.    But  one  death  has  occurred. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  most  efficient  aid  has  been  given  me  in 
the  discharge  of  my  duties  by  the  excellent  arrangement  of  the  guard-^ 
for  the  purpose,  and  the  cheerfulness  with  which  each  liaa  iierfomw^l 
his  duty. 

The  character  of  the  food,  its  mode  of  prepanition,  the  regularity  of 
hours,  and  intei*est  in  duty  in  preserving  cleanliness  throughout,  may  W 
assigned  as  a  chief  cause  of  the  healthiness  of  the  prison. 
I  am,  sir,  most  respectfully,  your  obedient  ser\-ant, 

N.  YOUTNG,  M.  D., 
Physician  United  States  Ja%L 

General  John  S.  Crocker, 

^yarden  United  States  Jailj  D.  C. 
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Wab  Department,  Surgeon  Geneeal's  Office, 

Washington^  October  2, 1869. 

Sm :  By  resolatlon  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Columbia  Hospi- 
tal for  Women  I  have  been  designated  to  solicit  the  attention  of  the 
Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  the  operations  of  this  most  excellent 
charity  during  the  past  year,  as  exhibited  in  the  inclosed  report  of  the 
surgeon  in  charge. 

The  circular  letter  inclosed  herewith  will  explain  as  concisely  as 
practicable  the  origin  and  purposes  of  this  institution ;  but  the  most 
lengthy  report  would  fail  to  convey  a  proper  idea  of  the  amount  of  good 
accomplished  by,  and  the  urgent  necessity  for  the  continuance  of,  this 
hospital.  A  large  number  of  the  706  patients  admitted  to  the  free  beds 
during  the  year  were  wives,  widows,  or  daughters  of  men  who  were  dis- 
abled or  lost  their  lives  during  the  war,  in  the  army  or  navy,  overtaken 
by  sickness  while  seeking  information  or  prosecuting  claims  in  this 
city.  In  a  few  instances,  rest  and  food  and  shelter  only  were  needed : 
but  in  the  majority  of  cases  professional  skill,  careful  nursing,  and  all 
the  appliances  of  a  well  conducted  hospital,  not  otherwise  obtainable, 
were  demanded  for  the  preservation  of  life. 

A  former  estimate  by  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  $60,000 
for  the  erection  of  a  building  of  suitable  capacity  was  not  favorably 
considered  in  committee;  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  your  recommenda- 
tion to  a  similar  efiect,  supported,  as  it  is,  by  the  evidence  of  another 
year  of  continued  and  increasing  usefulness,  will  receive  favorable  ac- 
tion during  the  approaching  session  of  Congress. 

The  inclosed  estimate  for  current  expenses  is  based  upon  the  experi- 
ence of  the  past,  and  wiU  be  barely  sufficient  to  meet  the  absolutely 
necessary  expenditure. 

Trusting  that  the  Columbia  Hospital  for  Women  may  receive  your 
sympathy  and  assistance,  1  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your 
obedient  servant, 

J.  K.  BARNES. 

Hon.  J.  D.  Cot, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior, 


CmCULAR. 

CoLUBfBiA  Hospital  for  WobusH, 

WMhingUm  City,  1866. 

The  boaid  of  diroctorsof  the  Columbia  Hospital  for  Women  have  the  honor  to  solicit 
yonr  attention  to  the  following  statement  of  tne  operations  of  this  institution : 

The  object  of  the  act  of  incorporation,  approved  Jnne  1, 1666,  was  "  to  found  in  the 
ei^  of  Washington  a  hospital  and  dispensary  for  the  treatment  of  diseases  peculiar 
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women,  and  a  lying-in  asylnm,  in  which  those  nnable  to  pay  therefor  shall  be  famiAhHl 
with  board,  lodging,  medicines,  and  medical  attendance  gratuitonsly/'  A  bnildirt:: 
having  been  procured,  the  hospital  was  at  once  organized,  and  opened  for  the  irrep- 
tion  of  patients.  Fifty  free  beds  were  established,  of  which  twenty  were  set  apart  ff«r 
the  wives,  widows,  and  daughters  of  soldiers  and  sailors,  who  are  admitted  npon  cirdiTi 
from  the  Surgeon  General  United  States  Army,  and  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery  United  States  Navy;  the  remaining  thirty  being  for  snrh  pati«»Dts»  a^ 
are  unable  to  pay  anytliiug  toward  their  support,  and  who  are  admitted  U}iod  th** 
orders  of  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

So  far  as  the  size  of  the  building  occupied  would  admit  of  it,  private  rooms  and  l»ed> 
for  such  patients  as  could  pay  from  six  to  ten  dollars  per  week,  were  provided :  bnt 
owing  to  the  want  of  sufficient  accommodations  this  most  important  and  deetirabU 
feature  has  not  been  fully  developed,  and  the  greatest  usefulness  of  the  institntinn 
thus  far  has  been  the  gratuitous  relief  afforded  to  a  number  of  worthy  and  industnoii^ 
women  who  otherwise  must  have  perished  for  want  of  proper  care  and  att«ndaore. 
Since  the  opening  of  the  Columbia  Hospital  in  March,  1866,  1,096  patienta  have  been 
received  and  treated  gratuitously,  upon  the  orders  of  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
the  Surgeon  General,  and  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery.  Seventy- 
three  privato  patients,  paying  from  six  to  ten  dollars  per  week  for  boardf  but  fnmiubvd 
with  medicines  and  medical  attendance  free  of  charge,  have  been  admitted  daring  the 
same  period.  The  proceeds  from  this  source  ($4,311)  have  been  turned  into  the  general 
fund.  In  1866  an  appropriation  of  $10,000,  in  1867  an  appropriation  of  $10,000,  and  in 
1868  an  appropriation  of  $15,000,  was  made  by  Congress  for  the  support  of  the  fn* 
beds,  of  which  a  balance  of  $4,249  09  remained  on  hand  December  1,  1868. 

Experience  has  proven  the  urgent  necessity  for  a  hospital  of  this  character  in  thin 
city,  there  being  no  municipal  provision  for  this  class  of  patients.    Tbe  arooant  of 
good  it  has  accomplished,  even  with  its  limited  means,  is  incalculable,  and  the  con\V- 
tiou  is  forced  upon  us,  that  with  a  comparatively  small  expenditure  it  can  be  made  the 
most  efficient  and  economical  of  the  national  charities.    The  erection  of  a  soitaUr 
building,  with  a  capacity  of  one  hundred  and  tifty  beds,  of  which  the  private  would  W 
in  nearer  proportion  to  the  free  ones,  has  become  essential  to  the  continuance  and  w- 
cess  of  this  work.    Relieved  of  the  heavy  charge  for  rent,  assisted  by  the  number td 
paying  patients  who  would  hasten  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  a  fiTBt-clicik 
hospital  for  women,  its  usefulness  would  be  larj^ely  increased,  while  the  ueceasitr  for 
aid  from  the  government  would  be  gradually  diminished,  until,  in  a  few  yeais.  it  be- 
came self-sustaining.    The  estimate  of  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  an  appro- 
priation for  the  purchase  of  a  site  and  the  erection  of  a  building  is  now  before  Con- 
gress, and  your  earnest  co-operation  and  assistance  in  securing  its  adoption  is  moM 
respectfully  solicited  by 

Your  obedient  servants, 

A.  D.  GILLETTE,  President  of  (he  Board, 
CHARLES  H.  HALL,  Vice-Pregideni  of  the  Board, 
J.  K.  BARNES,  Vice-Pretidentof  the  Board, 

J.  N.  COOMBS,  Secretary  of  the  Board. 

H.  D.  COOKE. 

P.  J.  HORWITZ,  Chief  Bureau  MedUAne  and  Surgery, 

C.  H.  NICHOLS,  M.  D. 

MOSES  KELLY. 

O.  O.  HOWARD. 

B.  SUNDERLAND,  D.  D 
REV.  A.  H.  AMES. 

J.  H.  THOMPSON,  M.  D. 
G.  W.  SAMSON,  D.  D. 
ANSEL  ST.  JOHN. 

APPEAL.  • 

Appreciating  the  great  need  which  this  community  has  for  a  long  time  experieiiff<i 
for  a  well-conducted  and  systematic  dispensary,  similar  to  those  of  other  large  cities, 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Columbia  Hospital  for  Women,  acting  under  a  charter  from 
Congress,  have  established  a  free  dispensary  for  the  proper  treatment  of  the  sick  wbo 
are  destitute  of  the  means  necessary  to  procure  advice  and  medicine. 

Such  an  institution  will  commend  itself  to  every  reflecting  mind,  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  the  facilities  and  improved  appliances  which  it  affords  for  the  diagnonsand 
treatment  of  diseases  are  beyond  any  which  ward  physicians  can  possibly  oommand: 
that  the  system  which  it  employs  necessitates  the  more  thorough  examination  of  indi- 
vidual cases ;  that  the  classification  of  the  different  diseases,  assigning  to  each  pbj- 
sioian  one  particular  class,  will  thereby  stimulate  him  to  exercise  his  talents  to  tlia 
utmost,  and  in  accordance  with  the  most  advanced  scientific  attainments  of  tbe  tt«; 
that  the  results  from  such  a  division  of  labor  will  be  the  best  possible  which  can  now 
from  concentrated  and  focalized  research  and  skill,  and  that  the  trealmeiit  of 
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being  at  all  times  subject  to  the  examination  and  inspection  of  the  board  of  consult- 
ing physicians  and  surgeons  of  the  hospital,  will  be  safe  and  proper,  as  well  as  effective 
and  humane. 

The  board  of  directors  commend  this  inestimable  charity  to  the  public  for  its  assist- 
ance and  co-operation,  and  especially  to  the  legislators  and  guanlians  of  our  district. 
Its  objects  are  to  preserve  the  health  of  the  poor  and  thereby,  indirectly,  of  the  whole 
metropolis ;  to  arrest  disease,  and  by  timely  and  well-directed  aid  preserve  its  sub- 
jects to  their  families  and  restore  them  to  their  labors,  rather  than  allow  them,  through 
uualle>aated  suffering  and  unchecked  disease,  to  be  driven  into  hospitals  and  asylums 
as  paupers.  Early  medical  and  surgical  attention  will  not  only  arrest  or  shorten  dis- 
ease and  suffering,  but  will  often  entirely  prevent  it,  and  change  a  painful  and  depend- 
ent life  into  one  of  health  and  maintenance. 

But,  aside  from  these  existing  considerations,  and  many  more  which  might  be  men- 
tioned, it  has  always  been  found  that  in  times  of  epidemics  or  other  calamities  which 
always  threaten  a  large  city,  that  an  organized  corps  of  medical  gentlemen,  arme<l 
with  the  necessary  requirements  for  immediate  and  prompt  action,  is  to  a  city's  health 
what  a  battalion,  organized  and  equipped,  is  to  its  safety  and  defense  in  times  of  hos- 
tility and  danger.  Disease  and  disaster  arc  always  imminent,  and  a  community  never 
feels  safe  unless  it  knows  that  it  has  at  its  command  a  protecting  power,  which  at  once 
inspires  trust  in  its  ability  and  confidence  in  its  efficiency. 

Apart  from  the  humane  and  philanthropic  impulses  which  have  induced  the  medical 
staff  to  offer  its  services  gratuitously  to  establish  and  carry  on  tliis  charity — the  neces- 
sities of  which  they  fully  realize — they  will  each  aucl  all  be  animated  by  a  laudable 
ambition  to  excel,  and  a  zeal  to  advance  their  professional  attainments  and  to  add 
strength  and  effectiveness  to  practical  medicine  and  surgery.  We  trust  that  legisla- 
tion and  the  public  will  encourage  these  men  who  have  volunteenMl  so  much  of  their 
time  and  talents,  for  we  feel  satisfied — if  they  are  supported  in  proportion  as  they  have 
zeal,  energy,  and  ability — that  this  benevofence  will  redound  not  only  to  the  great 
good  and  prosperity  of  the  district,  but  bring  blessing  upon  all  who  give  it  support 
and  co-operation. 

Surely  a  charity  so  wide  in  its  behests,  proscribing  no  race,  no  ago,  no  sex,  but  seek- 
ing to  alleviate  pain  and  suffering  wherever  it  is  nursed  by  penury  and  want,  will  not 
fan  for  the  means  to  prosecute  and  extend  it. 

We  appeal  to  every  Christian  philanthropist  and  citizen  to  ask  himself  or  herself. 
How  much  do  I  owe  this  benevolent  enterprise  ?  And  if  the  response  is  heeded,  our 
treasurer  will  be  supplied  abundantly  with  means,  not  only  to  prosecute  the  work 
already  begun,  but  to  extend  its  benefits  and  enlarge  its  benevolence. 

During  the  past  two  years  this  dispensary  has  been  working  unobtrusively,  yet  to 
the  best  of  its  means,  and  the  good  results  of  its  operations  have  been  incalculable. 
Conducted  entirely  by  the  surgeon  and  assistant  surgeon  of  the  hospital,  who  have 
spared  themselves  neither  time  nor  trouble  to  make  it  worthy  of  an  extended  support, 
more  than  one  thousand  patients  have  been  the  recipients  of  its  bounty,  and  more 
than  eight  hundred  of  these  have  been  destitute  women  and  children.  Its  operations 
of  late,  however,  becoming  more  extended,  it  has  been  deemed  necessary  to  organize  it 
more  thoroughly,  and  to  add  to  its  medical  and  surreal  staff  other  practitioners  of  the 
district,  so  that  while  its  aid  will  be  more  general,  its  labors  will  be  so  divided  as  to 
reach  every  class  of  disease.  To  this  end  Drs.  S.  C.  Busey,  Louis  Mackall,  L.  W.  Ritchie, 
William  Lee,  and  D.  W.  Prentiss,  have  been  added  to  the  dispensary  staff,  and,  with 
Drs.  J.  H.  Thompson  and  F.  A.  Ashfonl,  (surgeon  and  assistant  surgeon  of  the  hospital,) 
comprise  a  corps  of  gentlemen  whom  the  puolic  already  know  will  perform  their  parts 
with  credit  to  themselves  and  the  institution. 

The  ladies  especially,  who  are  always  foremost  to  perform  acts  of  charity,  will  find 
here  innumerable  opportunities  for  the  exercise  of  benevolence  and  humanity.  Please 
visit  the  dis[)en8ar^,  ladies,  and  you  will  find  a  broad  field  opened  up  before  yon, 
which,  while  it  excites  your  commiseration,  will  call  for  the  exercise  of  your  sympa- 
thy and  charities,  and  yon  yourselves  will  enjoy  the  privilege  and  blessing  which 
belong  to  the  one  who  "  giveth  even  a  cup  of  cold  water  in  my  name.'' 

There  will  be  a  ward  of  the  hospital  set  apart  for  such  diseases  of  children  as  cannot 
be  treated  as  out-patients,  and  preference  will  be  given  to  such  cases  as  require  the  aid 
of  orthopedic  surgery.  This  opjwrtunity  will  be  fully  appreciated  by  the  medical 
profession,  for  all  know  the  difficulties  which  attend  the  treatment  of  hii)-joint  dis- 
ease, club-foot  and  spinal  disease  in  children,  at  their  homes.  To  the  poor  it  has  been 
impossible  to  give  any  satisfactory  relief  from  their  inability  to  procure  the  necessary 
apparatus  or  appliance. 

Whenever  a  case  of  disease  presents  itself  at  the  dispensary  which  seems  to  require 
admission  into  the  hospital  for  its  proper  treatment,  and  belongs  to  the  class  of  diseases 
treated  therein,  it  will  oe  referred  to  tne  surgeon  in  charge,  who  will  give  the  order  for 
its  admission. 

When  cases  of  unusual  difflcnlty  or  danger  shall  present  themselves,  a  consultation 
shall  be  required  of  the  surgeon  in  charge  of  the  hospital,  who  will  notify  the  advisory 
board,  and  no  capital  operation  shall  be  undertaken  without  its  advice  and  consent. 
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1156         REPORT   OF   THE   SECRETARY    OF    THE    INTERIOR. 

COLUMBIA  HOSPITAL  FOR  WOMEN  AND  LYING-IN  ASYLUM. 

Washington,  D.  C,  October  1, 1869. 

Gentlemen  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  annual  report 
of  the  hospital  luider  my  supervision  for  the  year  ending  June  'M\  ISOth 

Patients  under  treatment  at  date  of  last  report (A) 

Patients  admitted  during  the  year 671) 

Total  under  treatment  during  the  year 7.jJ* 

Discharged  cured 649 

Discharged  relieved 20 

Discharged  sent  to  insane  asylum 2 

Died 12 

Kemaining  under  treatment 56 


I 


39 


Indoor  patients 244 

Outdoor  patients 41C> 


I 


39 


Free  patients  admitted 706 

Pay  patients  admitted 33 

739 

Births  in  hospital o6 

Deaths  occurring  in  hospital : 

Phthisis 1 

Pyaemia 4 

Urinary  calculus 1 

Carcinoma  uteri 1 

Ruptured  gall-bladder 1 

Chronic  dysentery 1 

Cerebritis 1 

Total 12 


I  would  most  respectfully  submit  the  foUowing  estimates  for  the  en- 
suing fiscal  year  : 

For  support  of  institution  over  and  above  the  probable  amount 
to  be  received  from  pay  patients,  including  fuel,  light,  medi- 
cines, salaries,  food,  and  necessary  repairs $15,  (HK) 

Rent  and  furniture 3, 000 

Total 18, 000 

J.  H.  THOMPSON,  M.  dT" 

Surgeon  m  OM/. 
The  BoABD  OF  DiBECTOBS,  Columbia  HosfitalL 
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